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Preface 


The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies  is  a  narrative  bibliography  that  records  and 
evaluates  scholarly  writing  on  English  language  and  on  literature  written  in 
English.  It  is  published  by  Blackwell  Publishers  on  behalf  of  the  English  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Editors  and  the  English  Association  are  pleased  to  announce  that  this 
year’s  Beatrice  White  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Jonathan  Wilcox  for  his  article 
on  ‘The  Dissemination  of  Wulfstan’s  Homilies:  The  Wulfstan  Tradition  in  Elev¬ 
enth-Century  Vernacular  Preaching’,  in  Carola  Hicks  (ed.),  England  in  the 
Eleventh  Century. 

The  authors  of  YWES  attempt  to  cover  all  significant  contributions  to  English 
studies.  Writers  of  articles  can  assist  this  process  by  sending  offprints  to  the 
journal,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are  not  readily  available  in  the  UK  are  urged 
to  join  the  many  who  send  us  complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Editor,  YWES,  The  English  Association,  The  University  of  Leicester,  128  Regent 
Road,  Leicester  LEI  7PA.  The  Editor  regrets  that  this  year’s  volume  omits 
Shakespeare’s  Comedies  and  Romances,  and  Caribbean  literature,  due  to  the  late 
submission  of  the  contributors.  These  sections  will  appear  in  full  in  next  year’s 
volume,  which  will  also  include  double  sections  on  American  Prose  (Twentieth 
Century)  and  Canadian  Literature. 

Our  coverage  of  articles  and  books  is  greatly  assisted  by  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  who  supply  proofs  of  their  annual  International  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  in  advance  of  publication.  We  should  like  to  record  our  gratitude  for  their 
generous  co-operation.  We  should  also  like  to  thank  David  Salter,  the  editorial 
assistant,  and  Margaret  Hardwidge,  the  copy-editor,  for  their  work  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  volume. 


The  Editor 


Note:  In  YWES  Volume  72  a  review  appeared  of  The  Offensive  Art  by  C.  J.  Purvis, 
describing  the  book  as  a  ‘vanity  publication’.  The  English  Association  acknowl¬ 
edges  this  to  be  an  inaccurate  description  and  apologizes  for  any  offence  caused 
to  the  author  and  publisher  of  the  work. 


The  English  Association 

This  bibliography  is  an  English  Association  publication.  It  is  available  through 
membership  of  the  Association;  non-members  can  purchase  it  through  any  good 
bookshop. 

The  object  of  the  English  Association  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  English  language  and  literature. 

The  Association  pursues  these  aims  by  creating  opportunities  of  co-operation 
among  all  those  interested  in  English;  by  furthering  the  recognition  of  English  as 
essential  in  education;  by  discussing  methods  of  English  teaching;  by  holding 
lectures,  conferences,  and  other  meetings;  by  publishing  a  journal,  books,  and 
leaflets;  and  by  forming  local  branches  overseas  and  at  home. 

Publications 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies.  An  annual  bibliography.  Published  by 
Blackwell  Publishers,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  MA.  (USA:  Humanities  Press.) 
The  Year’s  Work  in  Critical  and  Cultural  Theory.  The  first  issue  of  this  new 
critical  theory  volume  appeared  in  1994.  Published  by  Blackwell  Publishers, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  MA.  (USA:  Humanities  Press.) 

Essays  and  Studies.  An  annual  volume  of  essays  by  various  scholars  assembled 
by  the  collector  covering  usually  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  authors  from  the 
medieval  to  the  modem.  Published  by  Boydell  and  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 
(USA:  Humanities  Press.) 

English.  The  journal  of  the  Association,  English,  is  published  three  times  a  year 
by  the  English  Association. 

Use  of  English.  This  journal  is  published  three  times  a  year  by  the  English 
Association. 

Primary  English.  This  journal  is  published  three  times  a  year. 

Benefits  of  Membership 

Institutional  Membership 

Full  members  receive  copies  of  The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies,  Essays  and 
Studies,  English  (three  issues),  and  three  News-Letters. 

Ordinary  Membership  covers  English  (three  issues)  and  three  News-Letters. 

Schools  Membership  covers  one  copy  of  each  issue  of  English,  one  copy  of  The 
Use  of  English,  one  copy  of  Essays  and  Studies,  three  News-Letters,  and  prefer¬ 
ential  booking  for  Sixth  Form  Conference  places. 

Individual  Membership 

Individuals  take  out  basic  membership,  which  entitles  them  to  buy  all  regular 
publications  of  the  English  Association  at  a  discounted  price  and  three  News- 
Letters. 

For  further  details  write  to  The  Secretary,  The  English  Association,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leicester,  128  Regent  Road,  Leicester  LEI  7PA. 
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Language  Sciences  IV:  Current  Issues  in  Linguistic 
Theory 

Contemporary  Interpretations  of  Shakespeare 

Cithara:  Essays  in  the  Judaeo-Christian  Tradition 

Classical  Journal 

Cambridge  Journal  of  Education 

Canadian  Journal  of  History 

Canadian  Journal  of  Irish  Studies 

The  Canadian  Journal  of  Linguistics 

Christian  Jewish  Relations 

Comparative  Literature  (Eugene,  Oreg.) 

CLA  Journal 

Children's  Literature  Association  Quarterly 
The  Clark  Newsletter:  Bulletin  of  the  UCLA  Center  for 
Seventeenth-  and  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
Columbia  Library  Columns 

Clio:  A  Journal  of  Literature,  History,  and  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  History 
Colby  Library  Quarterly 
Comparative  Literature  Studies 
Clues:  A  Journal  of  Detection 
Cambridge  Medieval  Celtic  Studies 
Classical  and  Modern  Literature 
Chaucer  Newsletter 
The  Carlyle  Newsletter 
Commonwealth  Novel  in  English 
Columbia  Forum 
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Collections 

CollG 

CollL 

Comitatus 

Commentary 

Commonwealth 

CompD 

ConL 

Connotations 

ConnR 

Conradian 

Conradiana 

ContempR 

Cosmos 

CP 

CQ 

CR 

CRCL 

CRev 

CRevAS 

Crit 

CritI 

Criticism 

Critique 

CritQ 

CritT 

CRNLE 

CRUX 

CS 

CSLBull 

CSR 

CTR 

CulC 

CulS 

CUNY 

Current  Writing 

CV2 

CVE 

CWAAS 

CWS 

DA 

DAE 

DA  EM 

DAI 

DAL 

D&S 

Daphnis 

DC 


Collections 
Colloquia  Germanica 
College  Literature 

Comitatus:  A  Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance 

Studies 

Commentary 

Commonwealth 

Comparative  Drama 

Contemporary  Literature 

Connotations 

Connecticut  Review 

The  Conradian 

Conradiana:  A  Journal  of  Joseph  Conrad  Studies 

Contemporary  Review 

Cosmos 

Concerning  Poetry 
The  Cambridge  Quarterly 
The  Critical  Review 

Canadian  Review  of  Comparative  Literature 
The  Chesterton  Review 
Canadian  Review  of  American  Studies 
Critique:  Studies  in  Modern  Fiction 
Critical  Inquiry 

Criticism:  A  Quarterly  for  Literature  and  the  Arts 
Critique  (Paris) 

Critical  Quarterly 

Critical  Texts:  A  Review  of  Theory  and  Criticism 
The  CRNLE  Reviews  Journal 
CRUX:  A  Journal  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
Critical  Survey 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  C.  S.  Lewis  Society 

Christian  Scholar’s  Review 

Canadian  Theatre  Review 

Cultural  Critique 

Cultural  Studies 

CUNY  English  Forum 

Current  Writing:  Text  and  Reception  in  Southern  Africa 

Contemporary  Verse  2 

Cahiers  Victoriens  et  Edouardiens 

Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 

Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 

Canadian  Woman  Studies 

Dictionary  of  Americanisms 

Dictionary  of  American  English 

Deutsches  Archiv  fur  Eforschung  des  Mittelalters 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International 

Descriptive  and  Applied  Linguistics 

Discourse  and  Society 

Daphnis:  Zeitschrift  Jur  Mittlere  Deutsche  Literatur 
The  Dickens  Companions 
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DerbyM 

Descant 

DHLR 

DHS 

Diac 

Diachronica 

Dialogue 

Dickensian 

DicS 

Dictionaries 

Derbyshire  Miscellany 

Descant 

The  D.  H.  Lawrence  Review 

Dix-Huitieme  Siecle 

Diacritics 

Diachronica 

Dialogue:  Canadian  Philosophical  Review 

The  Dickensian 

Dickinson  Studies 

Dictionaries:  Journal  of  the  Dictionary  Society  of 
North  America 

Dionysos 

DLB 

DLN 

DM 

DMT 

DNB 

DOE 

Dolphin 

Dionysos 

Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography 

Doris  Lessing  Newsletter 

The  Dublin  Magazine 

Durham  Medieval  Texts 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

Dictionary  of  Old  English 

The  Dolphin:  Publications  of  the  English  Department, 
University  of  Aarhus 

DOST 

DownR 

DQ 

DQR 

DQu 

DR 

Drama 

DrS 

DSA 

DU 

Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish  Tongue 

The  Downside  Review 

Denver  Quarterly 

Dutch  Quarterly  Review  of  Anglo-American  Letters 
Dickens  Quarterly 

Dalhousie  Review 

Drama:  The  Quarterly  Theatre  Review 

Dreiser  Studies 

Dickens  Studies  Annual 

Der  Deutschunterricht:  Beitrage  zu  Seiner  Praxis  und 

DUJ 

DVLG 

Wissenschaftlichen  Grundlegung 

Durham  University  Journal 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Literaturwissenschaft 
und  Geistesgeschichte 

DWPELL 

Dutch  Working  Papers  in  English  Language  and 

EA 

EAL 

E&D 

E&S 

E&Soc 

EAS 

EASt 

EC 

ECan 

ECCB 

ECent 

ECF 

EC1 

ECLife 

ECon 

Linguistics 

Etudes  Anglaises 

Early  American  Literature 

Enlightenment  and  Dissent 

Essays  and  Studies 

Economy  and  Society 

Essays  in  Arts  and  Sciences 

Englisch  Amerikanische  Studien 

Etudes  Celtiques 

Etudes  Canadiennes/Canadian  Studies 

Eighteenth  Century:  A  Current  Bibliography 

The  Eighteenth  Century:  Theory  and  Interpretation 
Eighteenth-Century  Fiction 

Eighteenth- Century  Ireland 

Eighteenth  Century  Life 

L’Epoque  Conradienne 
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ECr 

L’Esprit  Createur 

ECS 

Eighteenth-Century  Studies 

ECW 

Essays  on  Canadian  Writing 

EDAMN 

The  EDAM  Newsletter 

EDH 

Essays  by  Divers  Hands 

EdL 

Etudes  de  Lettres 

EdN 

Editors  ’  Notes:  Bulletin  of  the  Conference  of  Editors  of 
Learned  Journals 

EDSL 

Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences  of  Language 

EEMF 

Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile 

EHR 

The  English  Historical  Review 

El 

Etudes  Irlandaises  (Lille) 

EIC 

Essays  in  Criticism 

EinA 

English  in  Africa 

EiP 

Essays  in  Poetics 

EIRC 

Explorations  in  Renaissance  Culture 

Eire 

Eire-Ireland 

EiT 

Essays  in  Theatre 

EJ 

English  Journal 

ELangT 

ELT  Journal:  An  International  Journal  for  Teachers  of 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages 

ELet 

Esperienze  Letterarie:  Rivista  Trimestrale  di  Critica  e 
Cultura 

ELH 

Journal  of  English  Literary  History 

ELN 

English  Language  Notes 

ELR 

English  Literary  Renaissance 

ELS 

English  Literary  Studies 

ELT 

English  Literature  in  Transition 

ELWIU 

Essays  in  Literature  (Western  Illinois  Univ.) 

EM 

English  Miscellany 

Embl 

Emblematica:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  English 
Studies 

EMS 

English  Manuscript  Studies,  1100-1700 

EMu 

Early  Music 

Encyclia 

Encyclia 

English 

English:  The  Journal  of  the  English  Association 

EnT 

English  Today:  The  International  Review  of  the  English 
Language 

EONR 

The  Eugene  O’Neill  Review 

EPD 

English  Pronouncing  Dictionary 

ER 

English  Review 

ERR 

European  Romantic  Review 

ES 

English  Studies 

ESA 

English  Studies  in  Africa 

ESC 

English  Studies  in  Canada 

ESQ 

ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the  American  Renaissance 

ESRS 

Emporia  State  Research  Studies 

ESTC 

Eighteenth  Century  Short  Title  Catalogue 

EWIP 

Edinburgh  University,  Department  of  Linguistics,  Work 
in  Progress 
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EWN 

EWPAL 

EWW 

Exemplaria 

Expl 

Extrapolation 

FCEMN 

FCS 

FDT 

FemR 

FH 

Fiction  International 

FJS 

FLH 

Florilegium 

FMLS 

Folklore 

Foli 

Forum 

FranS 

FreeA 

Frontiers 

FS 

FSt 

Futures 

GAG 

GaR 

GEFR 

GEGHL 

GeM 

Genders 

Genre 

GER 

Gestus 

Gettysburg  Review 

GHJ 

GissingJ 

GJ 

GL 

GL&L 

Glossa 

GLS 

GR 

GrandS 

Granta 

Greyfriar 

GRM 


Evelyn  Waugh  Newsletter 

Edinburgh  Working  Papers  in  Applied  Linguistics 
English  World-Wide 
Exemplaria 
The  Explicator 

Extrapolation:  A  Journal  of  Science  Fiction  and 
Fantasy 

Mystics  Quarterly  (formerly  Fourteenth-Century 
English  Mystics  Newsletter) 

Fifteenth-Century  Studies 
Fountainwell  Drama  Texts 
Feminist  Review 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft/Frankfurter  Hefte 
Fiction  International 

Fu  Jen  Studies:  Literature  and  Linguistics  (Taipei) 
Folia  Linguistica  Historica 

Florilegium:  Carleton  University  Annual  Papers  on 
Classical  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages 
Forum  for  Modern  Language  Studies 
Folklore 

Folia  Linguistica 
Forum 

Franciscan  Studies 
Free  Associations 

Frontiers:  A  Journal  of  Women  Studies 
French  Studies 
Feminist  Studies 
Futures 

Goppinger  Arbeiten  zur  Germanistik 
Georgia  Review 

George  Eliot  Fellowship  Review 

George  Eliot-George  Henry  Lewes  Newsletter 

Genealogists  ’  Magazine 

Genders 

Genre 

George  Eliot  Review 

Gestus:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Brechtian  Studies 

Gettysburg  Review 

George  Herbert  Journal 

The  Gissing  Journal 

Gutenberg-Jahrbuch 

General  Linguistics 

German  Life  and  Letters 

Glossa:  An  International  Journal  of  Linguistics 

Grazer  Linguistische  Studien 

The  Germanic  Review 

Grand  Street 

Granta 

Greyfriar:  Siena  Studies  in  Literature 
Germanisch-Romanische  Monatsschrift 
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GSE 

GSJ 

GURT 

H&T 

Harvard  Law  Review 

HatcherR 

HBS 

HC 

HE 

Hecate 

HEdQ 

HEI 

HeineJ 

HEL 

Helios 

Hermathena 

HeyJ 

HisU 

HistR 

History 

HJR 

HL 

HBL 

HLQ 

HNCIS 

HNR 

HOPE 

HPT 

HQ 

HRB 

HSci 

HSE 

HSELL 

HSJ 

HSL 

HSN 

HSSh 

HSSN 

HSt 

HT 

HTR 

HudR 

HumeS 

HumLov 

HUSL 

HWJ 

HWS 

IAN 


Gothenberg  Studies  in  English 
The  Gaskell  Society  Journal 

Georgetown  University  Round  Table  on  Language  and 

Linguistics 

History  and  Theory 

Harvard  Law  Review 

Hatcher  Review 

Henry  Bradshaw  Society 

The  Hollins  Critic 

History  of  Education 

Hecate:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  Women’s 
Liberation 

History  of  Education  Quarterly 
History  Of  European  Ideas 
Heine  Jahrbuch 

Histoire  Epistemologie  Langage 
Helios 

Hermathena:  A  Trinity  College  Dublin  Review 
The  Heythrop  Journal 
The  Historical  Journal 
Historical  Research 

History:  The  Journal  of  the  Historical  Association 

The  Henry  James  Review  (Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

Historiographia  Linguistica 

Harvard  Library  Bulletin 

The  Huntington  Library  Quarterly 

Harvester  New  Critical  Introductions  to  Shakespeare 

Harvester  New  Readings 

History  of  Political  Economy 

History  of  Political  Thought 

Hopkins  Quarterly 

Hopkins  Research  Bulletin 

History  of  Science 

Hungarian  Studies  in  English 

Hiroshima  Studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature 

Housman  Society  Journal 

University  of  Hartford  Studies  in  Literature 

Hawthorne  Society  Newsletter 

Hungarian  Studies  in  Shakespeare 

The  Henry  Sweet  Society  Newsletter 

Hamlet  Studies 

History  Today 

Harvard  Theological  Review 

Hudson  Review 

Hume  Studies 

Humanistica  Lovaniensia:  Journal  of  Neo-Latin  Studies 

Hebrew  University  Studies  in  Literature  and  the  Arts 

History  Workshop 

History  Workshop  Series 

Izvestiia  Akademii  Nauk  S.S.S.R.  (Moscow) 
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I&C 

Ideology  and  Consciousness 

I&P 

Ideas  and  Production 

ICS 

Illinois  Classical  Studies 

IF 

Indogermanische  Forschungen 

IFR 

The  International  Fiction  Review 

IGK 

Irland:  Gesellschaft  und  Kultur 

IJAL 

International  Journal  of  Applied  Linguistics 

IJECS 

Indian  Journal  for  Eighteenth  Century  Studies 

IJES 

Indian  Journal  of  English  Studies 

IJPR 

International  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 

IJSL 

International  Journal  of  the  Sociology  of  Language 

IJSS 

Indian  Journal  of  Shakespeare  Studies 

IJWS 

International  Journal  of  Women 's  Studies 

ILR 

The  Indian  Literary  Review 

ILS 

Irish  Literary  Supplement 

IMB 

International  Medieval  Bibliography 

Indexer 

Indexer 

IndH 

Indian  Horizons 

IndL 

Indian  Literature 

InG 

In  Geardagum:  Essays  on  Old  and  Middle  English 
Language  and  Literature 

Inklings 

Inklings:  Jahrbuch  fur  Literatur  und  Asthetik 

Inquiry 

Inquiry:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  Philosophy 

Interlink 

Interlink 

lowaR 

The  Iowa  Review 

IRAL 

IRAL:  International  Review  of  Applied  Linguistics  in 
Language  Teaching 

IS 

Italian  Studies 

ISh 

The  Independent  Shavian 

ISJR 

Iowa  State  Journal  of  Research 

Island 

Island  Magazine 

Islands 

Islands 

IUR 

Irish  University  Review:  A  Journal  of  Irish  Studies 

JAAC 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism 

JAAR 

Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion 

JAF 

The  Journal  of  American  Folklore 

JAfM 

Journal  of  African  Marxists 

JAIS 

Journal  of  Anglo-Italian  Studies 

JAL 

Journal  of  Australian  Literature 

JAmC 

Journal  of  American  Culture 

JAMS 

Journal  of  the  American  Musicological  Society 

JAmS 

Journal  of  American  Studies 

JArabL 

Journal  of  Arabic  Literature 

JAS 

Journal  of  Australian  Studies 

JBeckS 

Journal  of  Beckett  Studies 

JBS 

Journal  of  British  Studies 

JCAKSU 

Journal  of  the  College  of  Arts,  King  Saud  University 

JCanL 

Journal  of  Canadian  Literature 

JCC 

Journal  of  Canadian  Culture 

JCF 

Journal  of  Canadian  Fiction 

JChL 

JCL 

JCP 

JCSJ 

JCSR 

JCSt 

JDECU 

JDHLS 

JDJ 

JDN 

JDTC 

JEDRBU 

JEGP 

JEH 

JELL 

JEn 

JEngL 

JENS 

JEP 

JEPNS 

JES 

JETS 

JFR 

JGE 

JGH 

JGN 

JH 

JHI 

JHLP 

JHP 

J1ES 

JIL 

JIPA 

JIWE 

JJ 

JJA 

JJB 

JJLS 

JJQ 

JL 

JLH 

JLP 

JLS 

JLVSG 

JMemL 
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Journal  of  Child  Language 

The  Journal  of  Commonwealth  Literature 

Journal  of  Canadian  Poetry 

The  John  Clare  Society  Journal 

Journal  of  Canadian  Studies/Revue  d’ Etudes 

Canadiennes 

Journal  of  Caribbean  Studies 

Journal  of  the  Department  of  English  (University  of 
Calcutta) 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Journal  of  the  D.  H.  Lawrence 
Society 

John  Donne  Journal 

James  Dickey  Newsletter 

Journal  of  Dramatic  Theory  and  Criticism 

Journal  of  the  English  Department,  Rabindra  Bharati 

University 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology 
The  Journal  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
Journal  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
Journal  of  English  (Sana’a  Univ.) 

Journal  of  English  Linguistics 

Journal  of  the  Eighteen  Nineties  Society 

Journal  of  Evolutionary  Psychology 

Journal  of  the  English  Place-Name  Society 

Journal  of  European  Studies 

Journal  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society 

Journal  of  Folklore  Research 

JGE:  The  Journal  of  General  Education 

Journal  of  Garden  History 

The  John  Gower  Newsletter 

Journal  of  Homosexuality 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas 

Journal  of  Historical  Linguistics  and  Philology 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Philosophy 

The  Journal  of  Indo-European  Studies 

Journal  of  Irish  Literature 

Journal  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association 

Journal  of  Indian  Writing  in  English 

Jamaica  Journal 

James  Joyce  Annual 

James  Joyce  Broadsheet 

James  Joyce  Literary  Supplement 

James  Joyce  Quarterly 

Journal  of  Linguistics 

The  Journal  of  Library  History,  Philosophy  and 
Comparative  Librarianship 
Journal  of  Linguistics  and  Politics 
Journal  of  Literary  Semantics 

Journal  of  the  Loughborough  Victorian  Studies  Group 
Journal  of  Memory  and  Language 
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JMH 

Journal  of  Medieval  History 

JML 

Journal  of  Modern  Literature 

JMMLA 

Journal  of  the  Midwest  Modern  Language  Association 

JModH 

Journal  of  Modern  History 

JMRS 

Journal  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

JNPH 

Journal  of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  History 

JNT 

Journal  of  Narrative  Technique 

JNZL 

Journal  of  New  Zealand  Literature 

JoyceSA 

Joyce  Studies  Annual 

JP 

The  Journal  of  Philosophy 

JPC 

Journal  of  Popular  Culture 

JPCL 

Journal  of  Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages 

JPhon 

Journal  of  Phonetics 

JPJ 

Journal  of  Psychology  and  Judaism 

JPrag 

Journal  of  Pragmatics 

JPRAS 

Journal  of  Pre-Raphaelite  and  Aesthetic  Studies 

JPsyR 

Journal  of  Psycholinguistic  Research 

JQ 

Journalism  Quarterly 

JR 

Journal  of  Religion 

JRH 

The  Journal  of  Religious  History 

JRMMRA 

Journal  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Medieval  and  Renais¬ 
sance  Association 

JRSA 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 

JRUL 

Journal  of  the  Rutgers  University  Libraries 

JSA 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Archivists 

JSaga 

Journal  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science, 
Saga  University 

JSAS 

Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies 

JSSE 

Journal  of  the  Short  Story  in  English 

JTheoS 

The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies 

JWCI 

Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes 

JWIL 

Journal  of  West  Indian  Literature 

JWMS 

The  Journal  of  the  William  Morris  Society 

JWSL 

Journal  of  Women 's  Studies  in  Literature 

KanQ 

Kansas  Quarterly 

KB 

Kavya  Bharati 

KCLMS 

King’s  College  London  Medieval  Series 

KJ 

The  Kipling  Journal 

KN 

Kwartalnik  Neofilologiczny  (Warsaw) 

KompH 

Komparatistische  Hefte 

KPAB 

Kentucky  Philological  Association  Bulletin 

KR 

Kenyon  Review 

KSJ 

Keats— Shelley  Journal 

KSR 

KeatsShelley  Review 

Kuka 

Kuka:  Journal  of  Creative  and  Critical  Writing  (Zaria, 
Nigeria) 

Kunapipi 

Kunapipi 

KWS 

Key-Word  Studies  in  Chaucer 

L&B 

Literature  and  Belief 

L&C 

Language  and  Communication 
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Landfall 

L&H 

L&L 

L&LC 

L&M 

L&P 

L&S 

L&T 

L&U 

Language 

Lang&S 

LangQ 

LangR 

LangS 

LanM 

LB 

LBR 

LCrit 

LCUT 

LDOCE 

LeedsSE 

Legacy 

LeS 

Lexicographica 

Lexicography 

LFQ 

LH 

LHY 

Library 

LibrQ 

LIN 

LingA 

Ling&P 

Ling&Philol. 

LingB 

Lingl 

Linglnv 

Lingua 

Linguistics 

Linguistique 

LIT 

LitH 

LitR 

UGG 


Landfall:  A  New  Zealand  Quarterly 
Literature  and  History 
Language  and  Literature 
Literary  and  Linguistic  Computing 
Literature  and  Medicine 
Literature  and  Psychology 
Language  and  Speech 

Literature  and  Theology:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 
of  Theory  and  Criticism 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn:  A  Critical  Journal  of 
Children ’s  Literature 

Language:  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America 

Language  and  Style 

USF  Language  Quarterly 

Language  Research 

Language  Sciences 

Les  Langues  Modernes 

Leuvense  Bijdragen 

Luso-Brazilian  Review 

The  Literary  Criterion  (Mysore,  India) 

The  Library  Chronicle  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin 

Longman  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  English 
Leeds  Studies  in  English 

Legacy:  A  Journal  of  Nineteenth-Century  American 
Women  Writers 
Lingua  e  Stile 

Lexicographica:  International  Annual  for  Lexicography 

Lexicography 

Literature/Film  Quarterly 

Library  History 

The  Literary  Half-Yearly 

The  Library 

The  Library  Quarterly 

Linguistics  in  the  Netherlands 

Linguistic  Analysis 

Linguistics  and  Philosophy 

Linguistics  and  Philology 

Linguistische  Berichte 

Linguistic  Inquiry 

Linvisticce  Investigationes 

Lingua:  International  Review  of  General  Linguistics 

Linguistics 

La  Linguistique 

LIT:  Literature,  Interpretation,  Theory 
Literary  Horizons 

The  Literary  Review:  An  International  Journal  of 
Contemporary  Writing 

Literaturwissenschaftliches  Jahrbuch  im  Auftrage  der 
Gorres-Gesellschaft 
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LJHum 

LMag 

LockeN 

LongR 


Lore&L 

LP 

LPLD 

LR 

LRB 

LSE 

LSoc 

LST 

LTM 

LTP 

LTR 

LuK 

LVC 

LWU 

MJE 

MAEL 

Mana 

M&H 

M&L 

M&N 


Manuscripta 

MAR 

MarkhamR 

Matatu 

Matrix 

MBL 

MC&S 

MCI 

MCJNews 

McNR 

MCRel 

MCV 

MD 

Meanjin 

MED 

Mediaevalia 

MedPers 

Melus 

Meridian 

MESN 

MET 

METh 


Lamar  Journal  of  the  Humanities 
London  Magazine 
The  Locke  Newsletter 

Long  Room:  Bulletin  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin 
Lore  and  Language 
Lingua  Posnaniensis 

Liverpool  Papers  in  Language  and  Discourse 

Les  Lettres  Romanes 

London  Review  of  Books 

Lund  Studies  in  English 

Language  in  Society 

Longman  Study  Texts 

Leeds  Texts  and  Monographs 

LTP:  Journal  of  Literature  Teaching  Politics 

London  Theatre  Record 

Literatur  und  Kritik 

Language  Variation  and  Change 

Literatur  in  Wissenschaft  und  Unterricht 

Medium  Aivum 

Macmillan  Anthologies  of  English  Literature 
Mana 

Medievalia  et  Humanistica 
Music  and  Letters 

Man  and  Nature/L  ’Homme  et  la  Nature:  Proceedings  of 

the  Canadian  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 

Manuscripta 

Mid-American  Review 

Markham  Review 

Matatu 

Matrix 

Modern  British  Literature 
Media,  Culture  and  Society 
Modem  Critical  Interpretations 
Milton  Centre  of  Japan  News 
McNeese  Review 

Mythes,  Croyances  et  Religions  dans  le  Monde  Anglo- 
Saxon 

Modem  Critical  Views 
Modern  Drama 
Meanjin 

Middle  English  Dictionary 

Mediaevalia:  A  Journal  of  Mediaeval  Studies 

Medieval  Perspectives 

MELUS:  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Multi-Ethnic 

Literature  of  the  United  States 

Meridian 

Mediaeval  English  Studies  Newsletter 
Middle  English  Texts 
Medieval  English  Theatre 
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MFN 

MFS 

MHL 

MHLS 

MHRev 

MichA 

MiltonQ 

MiltonS 

MinnR 

MissQ 

MissR 

MJLF 

MLAIB 

MU 

MLN 

MLNew 

MLQ 

MLR 

MLS 

MMD 

MMG 

MMisc 

MOCS 

ModA 

ModM 

ModSp 

Monist 

MonSP 

Month 


MOR 

Moreana 

Mosaic 


MP 

MPHJ 

MPR 

MQ 

MQR 

MR 

MRDE 

MRTS 

MS 

MSC 

MSE 

MSex 

MSh 

MSNH 

MSpr 


Medieval  Feminist  Newsletter 
Modern  Fiction  Studies 
Macmillan  History  of  Literature 
Mid-Hudson  Language  Studies 
The  Malahat  Review 
Michigan  Academician 
Milton  Quarterly 
Milton  Studies 
Minnesota  Review 
Mississippi  Quarterly 
The  Missouri  Review 

Midwestern  Journal  of  Language  and  Folklore 
Modern  Language  Association  International  Bibliogra¬ 
phy 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 
[Modern  Language  Notes ] 

Malcolm  Lowry  Review 
Modern  Language  Quarterly 
The  Modern  Language  Review 
Modern  Language  Studies 
Macmillan  Modem  Dramatists 
Macmillan  Master  Guides 
Midwestern  Miscellany 
Magazine  of  Cultural  Studies 
Modern  Age:  A  Quarterly  Review 
Modem  Masters 
Moderne  Sprachen 
The  Monist 
Monash  Swift  Papers 

The  Month:  A  Review  Of  Christian  Thought  and  World 
Affairs 

Mount  Olive  Review 

Moreana:  Bulletin  Thomas  More  (Angers,  France) 
Mosaic:  A  Journal  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Study  of 
Literature 
Modern  Philology 

Middlesex  Polytechnic  History  Journal 
The  Mervyn  Peake  Review 
Midwest  Quarterly 
Michigan  Quarterly  Review 
Massachusetts  Review 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Drama  in  England 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies 

Mediaeval  Studies 

Malone  Society  Collections 

Massachusetts  Studies  in  English 

Melville  Society  Extracts 

Macmillan  Shakespeare 

Memoires  de  la  Societe  Neophilologique  de  Helsinki 
Moderna  Sprak 
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MSR 

MSSN 

MT 

MTJ 

MusR 

MW 

MysticsQ 

NA 

Names 

N&Q 

Navasilu 

NB 

NCaS 

NCBEL 

NCC 

NCL 

NConL 

NCP 

NCS 

NCT 

NDQ 

NegroD 

NELS 

Neoh 

Neophil 

NEQ 

NERMS 

NewA 

NewBR 

NewC 

NewComp 

NewF 

NewR 

NewSt 

NewV 

NF 

NfN 

NGC 

NGS 

NH 

NHR 

NJL 

NL 

NL&LT 

NLH 

NLitsR 

NLR 

NLWJ 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Malone  Society  Reprints 
Medieval  Sermon  Studies  Newsletter 
The  Musical  Times 
Mark  Twain  Journal 
Music  Review 

The  Muslim  World  (Hartford,  Conn.) 

Mystics  Quarterly 
Nuova  Antologia 

Names:  Journal  of  the  American  Name  Society 

Notes  and  Queries 

Navasilu 

Namn  och  Bygd 

New  Cambridge  Shakespeare 

New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 

Nineteenth-Century  Contexts 

Nineteenth-Century  Literature 

Notes  on  Contemporary  Literature 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 

New  Clarendon  Shakespeare 

Nineteenth  Century  Theatre 

North  Dakota  Quarterly 

Negro  Digest 

North  Eastern  Linguistic  Society 

Neohelicon 

Neophilologus 

The  New  England  Quarterly 

New  England  Review 

New  African 

New  Beacon  Review 

The  New  Criterion 

New  Comparison:  A  Journal  of  Comparative  and 

General  Literary  Studies 

New  Formations 

New  Republic 

Newfoundland  Studies 

New  Voices 

Neophilologica  Fennica 
News  from  Nowhere 
New  German  Critique 
New  German  Studies 
Northern  History 
The  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Review 
Nordic  Journal  of  Linguistics 
Nouvelles  Litteraires 
Natural  Language  and  Linguistic  Theory 
New  Literary  History:  A  Journal  of  Theory  and  Inter¬ 
pretation 

New  Literatures  Review 
New  Left  Review 

The  National  Library  of  Wales  Journal 
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NM 

NMAL 

NMer 

NMIL 

NMS 

NMW 

NN 

NNER 

Nomina 

Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen 

NMAL:  Notes  on  Modern  American  Literature 

New  Mermaids 

Notes  on  Modern  Irish  Literature 

Nottingham  Medieval  Studies 

Notes  on  Mississippi  Writers 

Nordiska  Namenstudier 

Northern  New  England  Review 

Nomina:  A  Journal  of  Name  Studies  Relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland 

NoP 

NOR 

NortonCE 

Novel 

NOWELE 

NPS 

NR 

NRF 

NRRS 

NS 

NSS 

NTQ 

NVSA  WC 

Northern  Perspective 

New  Orleans  Review 

A  Norton  Critical  Edition 

Novel:  A  Forum  on  Fiction 

North-Western  European  Language  Evolution 

New  Penguin  Shakespeare 

The  Nassau  Review 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franqaise 

Notes  and  Records  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London 

Die  Neueren  Sprachen 

New  Swan  Shakespeare 

New  Theatre  Quarterly 

Newsletter  of  the  Victorian  Studies  Association  of 
Western  Canada 

NwJ 

NWR 

NWRev 

NYH 

NYLF 

NYRB 

NYT 

NYTBR 

NZListener 

OA 

OB 

Obsidian 

OBSP 

OED 

OENews 

OET 

OH 

OHEL 

OhR 

OL 

OLR 

OPBS 

OpenGL 

OpL 

OPLiLL 

Northward  Journal 

Northwest  Review 

The  New  Welsh  Review 

New  York  History 

New  York  Literary  Forum 

The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

New  Zealand  Listener 

Oxford  Authors 

Ord  och  Bild 

Obsidian  II:  Black  Literature  in  Review 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society  Publications 

Oxford  English  Dictionary 

Old  English  Newsletter 

Oxford  English  Texts 

Over  Here:  An  American  Studies  Journal 

Oxford  History  of  English  Literature 

The  Ohio  Review 

Orbis  Litterarum 

Oxford  Literary  Review 

Occasional  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 

Open  Guides  to  Literature 

Open  Letter 

Occasional  Papers  in  Linguistics  and  Language 
Learning 

XXX 
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OPSL 

Orbis 

OS 

OSS 

OT 

Outrider 

Overland 

PA 

PAAS 

PacStud 

Paideuma 

P&L 

P&P 

P&R 

P&SC 

PAPA 

PAPS 

PAR 

Parabola 

Paragraph 

Parergon 

ParisR 

Parnassus 

PastM 

PaterN 

PAus 

PBA 

PBerLS 

PBSA 

PBSC 

PCL 

PC  LAC 

PCLS 

PCP 

PCS 

PEAN 

PE&W 

PELL 

Performance 

Peritia 

Persuasions 

Philosophy 


Occasional  Papers  in  Systemic  Linguistics 
Orbis 

Oxford  Shakespeare 
Oxford  Shakespeare  Studies 
Oral  Tradition 

The  Outrider:  A  Publication  of  the  Wyoming  State 

Library 

Overland 

Presence  Africaine 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Pacific  Studies 

Paideuma:  A  Journal  Devoted  to  Ezra  Pound  Scholar¬ 
ship 

Philosophy  and  Literature 

Past  and  Present 

Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 

Philosophy  and  Social  Criticism 

Publications  of  the  Arkansas  Philological  Association 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 

Performing  Arts  Resources 

Parabola:  The  Magazine  of  Myth  and  Tradition 

Paragraph:  The  Journal  of  the  Modern  Critical  Theory 

Group 

Parergon:  Bulletin  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 

Association  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Paris  Review 

Parnassus:  Poetry  in  Review 

Past  Masters 

Pater  Newsletter 

Poetry  Australia 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy 
Proceedings  of  the  Berkeley  Linguistics  Society 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
Papers  of  the  Biographical  Society  of  Canada 
Perspectives  on  Contemporary  Literature 
Proceedings  of  the  California  Linguistics  Association 
Conference 

Proceedings  of  the  Comparative  Literature  Symposium 
(Lubbock,  Tex.) 

Pacific  Coast  Philology 

Penguin  Critical  Studies 

Proceedings  of  the  English  Association  North 

Philosophy  East  and  West:  A  Quarterly  of  Asian  and 

Comparative  Thought 

Papers  on  English  Language  and  Literature  (Japana) 
Performance 

Peritia:  Journal  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  Ireland 
Persuasions:  Journal  of  the  Jane  Austen  Society  of 
North  America 
Philosophy 
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PHist 

Phonetica 

PHOS 

PhRA 

PhT 

PIL 

PIMA 

PinterR 

PJCL 

PLL 

PLPLS 

PM 

PMHB 

PMLA 


PNotes 

PNR 

PoeS 

Poetica 


PoeticaJ 

Poetics 

Poetique 

PoetryCR 

PoetryR 

Poetry  W 

POMPA 

PostS 

PoT 

PP 

PP 

PPMRC 

PPR 

PQ 

PQM 

PR 

PrairieF 

Praxis 

Prepub 

PRev 

PRIA 

PRIAA 

PRMCLS 


Prospects 


Printing  History 

Phonetica:  International  Journal  of  Speech  Science 
Publishing  History  Occasional  Series 
Philosophical  Research  Archives 
Philosophy  Today 
Papers  in  Linguistics 

Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Medieval  Association 
Pinter  Review 

The  Prairie  Journal  of  Canadian  Literature 
Papers  on  Language  and  Literature 
Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society,  Literary  and  Historical  Section 
Penguin  Masterstudies 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 

Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 

America 

Pynchon  Notes 

PN  Review 

Poe  Studies 

Poetica:  Zeitschrift  fur  Sprach-  und 
Literaturwissenschaft  (Amsterdam) 

Poetica:  An  International  Journal  of  Linguistic-Literary 
Studies  (Tokyo) 

Poetics:  International  Review  for  the  Theory  of  Litera¬ 
ture 

Poetique:  Revue  de  Theorie  et  d‘ Analyse  Litteraires 
Poetry  Canada  Review 
Poetry  Review 
Poetry  Wales 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Philological  Association 
Post  Script:  Essays  in  Film  and  the  Humanities 
Poetics  Today 
Penguin  Passnotes 
Philologica  Pragensia 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Patristic,  Mediaeval 

and  Renaissance  Conference 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research 

Philological  Quarterly 

Pacific  Quarterly  (Moana) 

Partisan  Review 
Prairie  Fire 

Praxis:  A  Journal  of  Cultural  Criticism 

(Pre)publications 

The  Powys  Review 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
Publications  of  the  Research  Institute  of  the  Abo 
Akademi  Foundation 

Papers  from  the  Regional  Meetings  of  the  Chicago 
Linguistics  Society 

Prospects:  An  Annual  Journal  of  American  Cultural 
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Proteus 

Proverbium 

PrS 

PSt 

PTBI 

PubH 

PULC 

PURBA 

PVR 

PY 

Ql 

QJS 

QLing 

QQ 

Quadrant 

Quarendo 

Quarry 

RadP 

RAL 

RALS 

Ramus 

R&L 

Raritan 

RB 

RBPH 

RCEI 

RCF 

RDN 

RE 

ReAL 

REALB 

RECTR 

Redl 

REED 

REEDN 

Reinardus 

REL 

Ren&R 

Renascence 

RenD 

RenP 

RenQ 

Rep 

RES 

Restoration 

Rev 

RevAli 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Studies 

Proteus:  A  Journal  of  Ideas 
Proverbium 
The  Prairie  Schooner 
Prose  Studies 

Publications  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Institute 
Publishing  History 

Princeton  Univeristy  Library  Chronicle 
Panjab  University  Research  Bulletin  (Arts) 

Platte  Valley  Review 
Phonology  Yearbook 
Quaderni  d'ltalianistica 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
Quantitative  Linguistics 
Queen ’s  Quarterly 
Quadrant  (Sydney) 

Quarendo 

Quarry 

Radical  Philosophy 

Research  in  African  Literatures 

Resources  for  American  Literary  Study 

Ramus:  Critical  Studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature 

Religion  and  Literature 

Raritan:  A  Quarterly  Review 

Revue  Benedictine 

Revue  Beige  de  Philologie  et  d  Histoire 
Revista  Canaria  de  Estudios  Ingleses 
Review  of  Contemporary  Fiction 
Renaissance  Drama  Newsletter 
Revue  d’Esthetique 
Re:  Artes  Liberates 

REAL:  The  Yearbook  of  Research  in  English  and 
American  Literature  (Berlin) 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Theatre  Research 
Red  Letters:  A  Journal  of  Cultural  Politics 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama  Newsletter 
Reinardus 

Review  of  English  Literature  (Kyoto) 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 

Renascence:  Essays  on  Value  in  Literature 

Renaissance  Drama 

Renaissance  Papers 

Renaissance  Quarterly 

Representations 

The  Review  of  English  Studies 

Restoration:  Studies  in  English  Literary  Culture, 

1660-1700 

Review  (Blacksburg,  Va.) 

Revista  Alicantina  de  Estudios  Ingleses 
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Revels 

Revels  Plays 

RevelsCL 

Revels  Plays  Companion  Library 

RFEA 

Revue  Franqaise  d’ Etudes  Americaines 

RFR 

Robert  Frost  Review 

RH 

Recusant  History 

Rhetorica 

Rhetorica:  A  Journal  of  the  History  of  Rhetoric 

Rhetorik 

Rhetorik:  Ein  Internationales  Jahrbuch 

RHL 

Revue  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France 

RHT 

Revue  d’Histoire  du  Theatre 

Ricardian 

The  Ricardian:  Journal  of  the  Richard  III  Society 

RL 

Rereading  Literature 

RLC 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee 

RLM 

La  Revue  des  Lettres  Modernes:  Histoire  des  Idees  des 
Litteratures 

RLMC 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate 

RLT 

Russian  Literature  Triquarterly 

RM 

Rethinking  Marxism 

RMR 

Rocky  Mountain  Review  of  Language  and  Literature 

RMS 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies 

RMSt 

Reading  Medieval  Studies 

RomN 

Romance  Notes 

RomQ 

Romance  Quarterly 

RomS 

Romance  Studies 

ROO 

Room  of  One ’s  Own:  A  Feminist  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Criticism 

RORD 

Research  Opportunities  in  Renaissance  Drama 

RPT 

Russian  Poetics  in  Translation 

RQ 

Riverside  Quarterly 

RR 

Romanic  Review 

RRDS 

Regents  Renaissance  Drama  Series 

RRestDS 

Regents  Restoration  Drama  Series 

RS 

Renaissance  Studies 

RSQ 

Rhetoric  Society  Quarterly 

RUO 

Revue  de  I’Universite  d’ Ottawa 

RuskN 

Ruskin  Newsletter 

RUUL 

Reports  from  the  Uppsala  University  Department  of 
Linguistics 

SAC 

Studies  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer 

SAD 

Studies  in  American  Drama,  1945— Present 

SAF 

Studies  in  American  Fiction 

Saga-Book 

Saga-Book  (Viking  Society  for  Northern  Research) 

Sagetrieb 

Sagetrieb:  A  Journal  Devoted  to  Poets  in  the 

Pound-H.  D- Williams  Tradition 

SAJL 

Studies  in  American  Jewish  Literature 

Sal 

Salmagundi:  A  Quarterly  of  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences 

SAntS 

Studia  Anthroponymica  Scandinavica 

SAP 

Studia  Anglica  Posnaniensia 

SAQ 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

SAR 

Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance 
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SARB 

SatR 

SB 

SBHC 

SC 

Scan 

ScanS 

SCel 

SCER 

SCJ 

SCL 

ScU 

ScU(S) 

SCN 

ScottN 

SCR 

Screen 

SCRev 

Scriblerian 

Scripsi 

Scriptorium 

SDR 

SECC 

SECOLB 

SED 

SEEJ 

SEL 

SEL 

SELing 

SELit 

SELL 

Sem 

Semiosis 

SER 

Seven 

SF&R 

SFic 

SFNL 

SFQ 

SFR 

SFS 

SH 

ShakB 


ABBREVIATIONS 

South  African  Review  of  Books 

Saturday  Review 

Studies  in  Bibliography 

Studies  in  Browning  and  His  Circle 

The  Seventeenth  Century 

Scandinavica:  An  International  Journal  of 

Scandinavian  Studies 

Scandinavian  Studies 

Studia  Celtica 

Society  for  Critical  Exchange  Report 

The  Sixteenth  Century  Journal 

Studies  in  Canadian  Literature 

Scottish  Literary  Journal:  A  Review  of  Studies  in 

Scottish  Language  and  Literature 

Scottish  Literary  Journal  Supplement 

Seventeenth-Century  News 

Scott  Newsletter 

The  South  Carolina  Review 

Screen  (London) 

South  Central  Review 

The  Scriblerian  and  the  Kit  Cats:  A  Newsjournal 
Devoted  to  Pope,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle 
Scripsi 

Scriptorium:  International  Review  of  Manuscript 
Studies 

South  Dakota  Review 

Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture 

The  SECOL  Review:  Southeastern  Conference  on 

Linguistics 

Survey  of  English  Dialects 
Slavic  and  East  European  Journal 
Studies  in  English  Literature 

Studies  in  English  Literature  1500—1900  (Rice  Univ.) 
Studies  in  English  Linguistics  (Tokyo) 

Studies  in  English  Literature  (Tokyo) 

Studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
Semiotica:  Journal  of  the  International  Association  for 
Semiotic  Studies 

Semiosis:  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  Semiotik  und 
Asthetik 

Studien  zur  Englischen  Romantik 

Seven:  An  Anglo-American  Literary  Review 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 

Science  Fiction:  A  Review  of  Speculative  Literature 

Shakespeare  on  Film  Newsletter 

Southern  Folklore  Quarterly 

Stanford  French  Review 

Science-Fiction  Studies 

Studia  Hibernica  (Dublin) 

Shakespeare  Bulletin 
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ShakS 

Sh&Sch 

ShawR 

Shenandoah 

Shiron 

ShJE 

ShJW 

ShLR 

ShN 

SHR 

ShS 

ShSA 

ShStud 

ShY 

SIcon 

Signs 

SiHoLS 

SiM 

SIM 

SiP 

SIR 

SJS 

SL 

SLang 

SLCS 

SLitI 

SU 

SLRev 

SLSc 

SMC 

SMed 

SMELL 

SMLit 

SMRH 

SMS 

SMy 

SN 

SNew 

SNNTS 

SOA 

SoAR 

Sociocrit 

SocN 

SocT 

SohoB 

SoQ 

SoR 

SoRA 

SoSt 


Shakespeare  Studies  (New  York) 

Shakespeare  and  Schools 

Shaw:  The  Annual  of  Bernard  Shaw  Studies 

Shenandoah 

Shiron 

Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  (Weimar) 

Deutsche  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft  West  Jahrbuch 
(Bochum) 

Shoin  Literary  Review 
The  Shakespeare  Newsletter 
Southern  Humanities  Review 
Shakespeare  Survey 
Shakespeare  in  Southern  Africa 
Shakespeare  Studies  (Tokyo) 

Shakespeare  Yearbook 
Studies  in  Iconography 

Signs:  Journal  of  Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Language  Sciences 

Studies  in  Medievalism 

Studies  in  Music 

Shakespeare  in  Performance 

Studies  in  Romanticism 

San  Jose  Studies 

Studia  Linguistica 

Studies  in  Language 

Studies  in  Language  Companion  Series 

Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination 

Southern  Literary  Journal 

Stanford  Literature  Review 

Studies  in  the  Linguistic  Sciences 

Studies  in  Medieval  Culture 

Studi  Medievali 

Studies  in  Medieval  English  Language  and  Literature 
Studies  in  Mystical  Literature  (Taiwan) 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  History 

Studier  i  Modern  Sprakvetenskap 

Studia  Mystica 

Studia  Neophilologica 

Sidney  Newletter 

Studies  in  the  Novel  (North  Texas  State  Univ.) 

Sydsvenska  Ortnamnssallskapets  Arsskrift 

South  Atlantic  Review 

Sociocriticism 

Sociolinguistics 

Social  Text 

Soho  Bibliographies 

The  Southern  Quarterly 

The  Southern  Review  (Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

Southern  Review  (Adelaide) 

Southern  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  the 
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Soundings 

Southerly 

SovL 

SP 

SPAN 

SPAS 

SPC 

Spectrum 

Speculum 

SPELL 

SphereHL 

Sphinx 

SpM 

SpNL 

Sprachwiss 

SpringE 

SPub 

SPWVSRA 

SQ 

SR 

SRen 

SRSR 

SSEL 

SSELER 

SSELJDS 

SSELPDPT 

SSELRR 

SSEng 

SSF 

SSL 

SSt 

SStud 

Staffrider 

ST  AH 

STC 

STGM 

StHum 

Stln 

StLF 

StQ 

StrR 

StTCL 


ABBREVIATIONS 


South 

Soundings:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 
Southerly:  A  Review  of  Australian  Literature 
Soviet  Literature 
Studies  in  Philology 

SPAN:  Newsletter  of  the  South  Pacific  Association  for 
Commonwealth  Literature  and  Language  Studies 
Studies  in  Puritan  American  Spirituality 
Studies  in  Popular  Culture 
Spectrum 

Speculum:  A  Journal  of  Medieval  Studies 
Swiss  Papers  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
Sphere  History  of  Literature 

The  Sphinx:  A  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Society 
Spicilegio  Moderno 
Spenser  Newsletter 
Sprachwissenschaft 

Spring:  The  Journal  of  the  E  E  Cummings  Society 
Studies  in  Publishing 

Selected  Papers  from  the  West  Virginia  Shakespeare 

and  Renaissance  Association 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 

The  Sewanee  Review 

Studies  in  the  Renaissance 

Status  Report  on  Speech  Research  (Haskins  Laborato¬ 
ries) 

Stockholm  Studies  in  English 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Jacobean  Drama 
Studies 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Poetic  Drama 
and  Poetic  Theory 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic 

Reassessment 

Sydney  Studies  in  English 

Studies  in  Short  Fiction 

Studies  in  Scottish  Literature 

Spenser  Studies 

Swift  Studies:  The  Annual  of  the  Ehrenpreis  Center 
Staffrider 

Strange  Things  Are  Happening 
Short-Title  Catalogue 

Studien  und  Texte  zur  Geistegeschichte  des  Mittelalters 
Studies  in  the  Humanities 
Studi  Inglesi 

Studi  di  Letteratura  Francese 

Steinbeck  Quarterly 

Structuralist  Review 

Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 
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Style 

SUAS 

SubStance 

SUS 

SussexAC 

SVEC 

SWPLL 

SWR 

SwR 

TA 

Tabu 

Talisman 

T&C 

T&L 

T&P 

TAPS 

TCBS 

TCE 

TCL 

TCS 

TD 

TDR 

TEAS 

TEBS 

Telos 

TenEJ 

Te  Reo 


TexasSLL 

Text 

TH 

THA 

Thalia 

ThC 

Theater 

TheatreS 

Theoria 

THES 

Thesis 

THIC 

THJ 

ThN 

ThoreauQ 

Thought 

Thph 

ThreR 


Style  (De  Kalb,  Ill.) 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies 

SubStance:  A  Review  of  Theory  and  Literary  Criticism 

Susquehanna  University  Studies 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections 

Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Sheffield  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics 

Southwest  Review 

The  Swansea  Review:  A  Journal  of  Criticism 
Theatre  Annual 

Bulletin  voor  Taalwetenschap,  Groningen 

Talisman 

Text  and  Context 

Translation  and  Literature 

Text  and  Performance 

Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society 
Texas  College  English 
Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Theory,  Culture  and  Society:  Explorations  in  Critical 

Social  Science 

Themes  in  Drama 

The  Drama  Review 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  Transactions 

Telos:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Post-Critical  Thought 

Tennessee  English  Journal 

Te  Reo:  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  New 
Zealand 

Texas  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature 
Text:  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  Textual  Scholar¬ 
ship 

Texas  Humanist 

Thomas  Hardy  Annual 

Thalia:  Studies  in  Literary  Humor 

Theatre  Crafts 

Theater 

Theatre  Studies 

Theoria:  A  Journal  of  Studies  in  the  Arts,  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  (Natal) 

The  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement 
Thesis  Eleven 

Theatre  History  in  Canada 
The  Thomas  Hardy  Journal 
Thackeray  Newsletter 

The  Thoreau  Quarterly:  A  Journal  of  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Studies 

Thought:  A  Review  of  Culture  and  Ideas 

Theatrephile 

The  Threepenny  Review 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

ThS 

Theatre  Survey:  The  American  Journal  of  Theatre 

THSLC 

History 

Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire 

THStud 

THY 

TiLSM 

TJ 

TJS 

TkR 

TL 

TLR 

TLS 

TMLT 

TN 

TNWSECS 

Theatre  History  Studies 

The  Thomas  Hardy  Yearbook 

Trends  in  Linguistics  Studies  and  Monographs 

Theatre  Journal 

Transactions  (The  Johnson  Society) 

Tamkang  Review 

Theoretical  Linguistics 

The  Linguistic  Review 

TLS:  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

Toronto  Medieval  Latin  Texts 

Theatre  Notebook 

Transactions  of  the  North  West  Society  for  Eighteenth- 
Century  Studies 

TP 

TPLL 

TPr 

TPS 

Traditio 

Terzo  Programma 

Tilbury  Papers  in  Language  and  Literature 

Textual  Practice 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 

Traditio:  Studies  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  History, 
Thought,  and  Religion 

Transition 

TRB 

TRHS 

TRI 

TriQ 

Trivium 

Tropismes 

TSAR 

TSB 

TSL 

TSLang 

TSLL 

TSWL 

TTR 

TUSAS 

TWAS 

TWBR 

TWQ 

TWR 

TYDS 

UCrow 

UCTSE 

UDR 

UE 

UEAPL 

UES 

Ufahamu 

Transition 

The  Tennyson  Research  Bulletin 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 

Theatre  Research  International 

TriQuarterly 

Trivium 

Tropismes 

The  Toronto  South  Asian  Review 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 

Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature 

Typological  Studies  in  Language 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language 

Tulsa  Studies  in  Women ' s  Literature 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Review 

Twayne’s  United  States  Authors  Series 

Twayne’s  World  Authors  Series 

Third  World  Book  Review 

Third  World  Quarterly 

The  Thomas  Wolfe  Review 

Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society 

The  Upstart  Crow 

University  of  Cape  Town  Studies  in  English 

University  of  Dayton  Review 

The  Use  of  English 

UEA  Papers  in  Linguistics 

Unisa  English  Studies 

Ufahamu 
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ULR 

UMSE 

Untold 

UOQ 

URM 

USSE 

UTQ 

UWR 

VCT 

VEAW 

Verbatim 

VIA 


Viator 

Views 

VIJ 

VLC 

VN 

Voices 

VP 

VPR 

VQR 

VR 

VS 

VSB 

VWM 

WAJ 

WAL 

W&I 

W&L 

W&Lang 

Wasafiri 

WascanaR 

WBEP 

WC 

wc 

WCR 

WCSJ 

WCWR 

Wellsian 

WEn 

Westerly 

WestHR 

WF 

WHASN 

WHR 

WLT 

WLWE 

WMQ 


University  of  Leeds  Review 

University  of  Mississippi  Studies  in  English 

Untold 

University  of  Ottawa  Quarterly 

Ultimate  Reality  and  Meaning:  Interdisciplinary  Studies 

in  the  Philosophy  of  Understanding 

University  of  Saga  Studies  in  English 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 

The  University  of  Windsor  Review 

Les  Voies  de  la  Creation  Theatrale 

Varieties  of  English  around  the  World 

Verbatim:  The  Language  Quarterly 

VIA:  The  Journal  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Viator:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Viennese  English  Working  Papers 

Victorians  Institute  Journal 

Victorian  Literature  and  Culture 

Victorian  Newsletter 

Voices 

Victorian  Poetry 
Victorian  Periodicals  Review 
The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
Victorian  Review 
Victorian  Studies 
Victorian  Studies  Bulletin 
Virginia  Woolf  Miscellany 
Women 's  Art  Journal 
Western  American  Literature 
Word  and  Image 
Women  and  Literature 
Women  and  Language 
Wasafiri 
Wascana  Review 

Wiener  Beitrage  zur  Englischen  Philologie 

World’s  Classics 

The  Wordsworth  Circle 

West  Coast  Review 

Wilkie  Collins  Society  Journal 

The  William  Carlos  Williams  Review 

The  Wellsian:  The  Journal  of  the  H.  G.  Wells  Society 

World  Englishes 

Westerly:  A  Quarterly  Review 

West  Hills  Review:  A  Walt  Whitman  Journal 

Western  Folklore 

W  H  Auden  Society  Newsletter 

Western  Humanities  Review 

World  Literature  Today 

World  Literature  Written  in  English 

The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 
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WolfenbiittelerB 

Women 

WorcesterR 

Word 

WQ 

WRB 

WS 

WSIF 

WSJour 

WTJ 

WTW 

WVUPP 

WWR 

XUS 

YCC 

YeA 

YER 

YES 

YFS 

Yiddish 

YJC 

YLS 

YNS 

YPL 

YR 

YULG 

YWES 

ZAA 

ZCP 

ZDA 

ZDL 

ZGKS 

ZGL 

ZPSK 

ZSpr 

ZVS 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Wolfenbiittele  Beitrdge:  A  us  den  Schatzen  der  Herzog 
August  Bibliothek 
Women:  a  cultural  review 
Worcester  Review 

WORD:  Journal  of  the  International  Linguistic  Associa¬ 
tion 

The  Wilson  Quarterly 

Women ’s  Review  of  Books 

Women’s  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 

Women ’s  Studies  International  Forum 

The  Wallace  Stevens  Journal 

The  Westminster  Theological  Journal 

Writers  and  Their  Work 

West  Virginia  University  Philological  Papers 

Walt  Whitman  Quarterly  Review 

Xavier  Review 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  Criticism 

Yeats  Annual 

Yeats  Eliot  Review 

The  Yearbook  of  English  Studies 

Yale  French  Studies 

Yiddish 

The  Yale  Journal  of  Criticism:  Interpretation  in  the 
Humanities 

Yearbook  of  Langland  Studies 

York  Note  Series 

York  Papers  in  Linguistics 

The  Yale  Review 

Yale  University  Library  Gazette 

The  Year's  Work  in  English  Studies 

Zeitschrift  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik 

Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische  Philologie 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  A  l  ter  turn  und  Deutsche 

Literatur 

Zeitschrift  ftir  Dialektologie  und  Linguistik 

Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschafl  fur  Kanada-Studien 

Zeitschrift  fur  Germanistische  Linguistik 

Zeitschrift  fur  Phonetik,  Sprachwissenschaft  und 

Kommunikationsforschung 

Zeitschrift  fur  Sprachwissenschaft 

Zeitschrift  fur  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung 


Volume  numbers  are  supplied  in  the  text,  as  are  individual  issue  numbers  for 
journals  that  are  not  continuously  paginated  through  the  year. 
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2.  Publishers 

AAAH 

A&B 

A&R 

A&U 

A&UA 

A&W 

AarhusUP 

Abbeville 

ABC 

ABDO 

AberdeenUP 

Abhinav 

Abingdon 

ABL 

Ablex 

Abo 

Abrams 

Academic 

Academy 

AcademyC 

AcademyE 

Acadiensis 

ACarS 

ACC 

ACCO 

ACP 

ACS 

Addison- Wesley 
Adosa 
AEMS 
AF 

Affiliated 

AFP 

Africana 

A-H 

Ahriman 

ALAS 

Ajanta 

AK 

Al&Ba 

Albatross 

Albion 

Alderman 

AligarhMU 

Alioth 

Allen 

Almond 


Acta  Academiae  Aboensis  Humaniora,  Abo,  Finland 

Allison  &  Busby,  London 

Angus  &  Robertson,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Allen  &  Unwin  (now  Unwin  Hyman) 

Allen  &  Unwin,  North  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Almqvist  &  Wiksell  International,  Stockholm 
Aarhus  UP,  Aarhus,  Denmark 
Abbeville  Press,  New  York 
ABC  Enterprises 

Association  Bourguignonne  de  Dialectologie  et 

d’Onomastique,  Dijon 

Aberdeen  UP,  Aberdeen 

Abhinav  Pubns,  New  Delhi 

Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Armstrong  Browning  Library,  Waco,  Texas 
Ablex  Pub.,  Norwood,  N.J. 

Abo  Akademi,  Abo,  Finland 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  New  York 

Academic  Press,  London  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Academy  Press,  Dublin 
Academy  Chicago  Pubs.,  Chicago 
Academy  Editions,  London 

Acadiensis  Press,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
Association  for  Caribbean  Studies,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Antique  Collectors’  Club,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
ACCO,  Leuven,  Belgium 
Another  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies,  Ottawa 
Addison-Wesley,  Wokingham,  Berks. 

Adosa,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

American  Early  Medieval  Studies 

Akademisk  Forlag,  Copenhagen 

Affiliated  East-West  Press,  New  Delhi 

Associated  Faculty  Press,  New  York 

Africana  Pub.,  New  York 

Amold-Heinemann,  New  Delhi 

Ahriman- Verlag,  Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  Germany 

Australian  Institute  of  Aboriginal  Studies,  Canberra 

Ajanta  Pubns,  Delhi 

Akademiai  Kiado,  Budapest 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albatross 

Albion,  Appalachian  State  Univ.,  Boone,  N.C. 
Alderman  Press,  London 
Aligarh  Muslim  Univ.,  Uttar  Pradesh,  India 
Alioth  Press,  Beaverton,  Oreg. 

W.  H.  Allen,  London 
Almond  Press,  Sheffield 
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AM 

AMAES 

Aubier  Montaigne,  Paris 

Association  des  Medievistes  Angliciste  de 

Amate 

AmberL 

AMS 

Amsterdam 

AMU 

Anansi 

Anma  Libri 
Antipodes 

Anvil 

APA 

APH 

APL 

APP 

Appletree 

APS 

Aquarian 

ArborH 

Archon 

ArchP 

Ardis 

Ariel 

Ark 

Arkona 

Arlington 

Arnold 

AmoldEJ 

ARP 

Arrow 

ASB 

ASECS 

l’Enseignement  Superieur,  Paris 

The  Amate  Press,  Oxford 

Amber  Lane,  Oxford 

AMS  Press,  New  York 

Amsterdam 

Adam  Mickiewicz  Univ.,  Posnan 

Anansi  Press,  Toronto 

Anma  Libri,  Saratoga,  Calif. 

Antipodes  Press,  Plimmerton,  New  Zealand 

Anvil  Press  Poetry,  London 

APA,  Maarssen,  Netherlands 

Associated  Pub.  House,  New  Delhi 

American  Poetry  and  Literature  Press,  Philadelphia 
Australian  Professional  Pubns,  Mosman,  N.S.W. 
Appletree  Press,  Belfast 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia 

The  Aquarian  Press,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 
Arbor  House  Pub.,  New  York 

Archon  Books,  Hamden  Conn. 

Architectural  Press  Books,  Guildford,  Surrey 

Ardis  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ariel  Press,  London 

Ark  Paperbacks,  London 

Arkona  Forlaget,  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Arlington  Books,  London 

Edward  Arnold,  London 

E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  Leeds 

Australian  Reference  Pubns,  N.  Balwyn,  Vic. 

Arrow  Books,  London 

Anglo-Saxon  Books,  Middlesex 

American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies,  c/o 
Ohio  State  Univ.  Columbus 

AshfieldP 

Ashton 

Aslib 

ASLS 

ASU 

Atheneum 

Athlone 

Atlas 

Attic 

AucklandUP 

AUG 

AUP 

AUPG 

Aurum 

AUU 

AUUp 

Ashfield  Press,  London 

Ashton  Scholastic 

Aslib,  London 

Association  for  Scottish  Literary  Studies,  Aberdeen 
Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Atheneum  Pubs.,  New  York 

Athlone  Press,  London 

Atlas  Press,  London 

Attic  Press,  Dublin 

Auckland  UP,  Auckland 

Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis,  Sweden 

Associated  Univ.  Presses,  London  and  Toronto 
Academic  &  Univ.  Pubs.  Group,  London 

Aurum  Press,  London 

Acta  Universitatis  Umensis,  Ume&,  Sweden 

Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Uppsala 

PUBLISHERS 
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Avebury 

Avero 

A-V  Verlag 

AWP 

BA 

BAAS 

Bagel 

Bahri 

Bamberger 

B&B 

B&J 

B&N 

B&O 

B&S 

BAR 

Bam  Owl 

Barnes 

BathUP 

Batsford 

BBC 

BClark 

BCP 

Beacon 

Beck 

Becket 

Belknap 

Belles  Lettres 

Bellew 

Bellflower 

Benjamins 

BenjaminsNA 

BennC 

Berg 

BFI 

BGUP 

BibS 

Bilingual 

Bingley 

Binnacle 

Biografia 

Bishopsgate 

BL 

Black 

Black  Cat 

Blackie 

Black  Moss 

Blackstaff 


Avebury  Pub.,  Aldershot,  Hampshire 
Avero  Pubns,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
A-V  Verlag,  Franz  Fischer,  Augsburg,  Germany 
Africa  World  Press,  Trenton,  N.J. 

British  Academy,  London 

British  Association  for  American  Studies,  c/o  Univ.  of 
Keele 

August  Bagel  Verlag,  Dtisseldorf 
Bahri  Pubns,  New  Delhi 
Bamberger  Books,  Flint,  Mich. 

Boy  dell  &  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
Barrie  &  Jenkins,  London 
Barnes  &  Noble,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Bums  &  Oates,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 

Michael  Benskin  and  M.  L.  Samuels,  Middle  English 

Dialect  Project,  Univ.  of  Edinburgh 

British  Archaeological  Reports,  Oxford 

Bam  Owl  Books,  Taunton,  Somerset 

A.  S.  Barnes,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Bath  UP,  Bath 

B.  T.  Batsford,  London 
BBC  Pubns,  London 

Bruccoli  Clark  Pubs.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Bristol  Classical  Press,  Bristol 
Beacon  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verlagsbuchandlung,  Munich 
Becket  Pubns,  London 

Belknap  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Societe  d’Edition  les  Belles  Lettres,  Paris 
Bellew  Pub.,  London 

Bellflower  Press,  Case  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
John  Benjamins,  Amsterdam 
John  Benjamins  North  America,  Philadelphia 
Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Berg  Pubs.,  Oxford 

British  Film  Institute,  London 

Bowling  Green  Univ.  Popular  Press,  Bowling  Green, 

Ohio 

Bibliographical  Society,  London 

Bilingual  Press,  Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Clive  Bingley,  London 

Binnacle  Press,  London 

Biografia  Pubs.,  London 

Bishopsgate  Press,  Tonbridge,  Kent 

British  Library,  London 

Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London 

Black  Cat  Press,  Blackrock,  Eire 

Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow 

Black  Moss,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Blackstaff  Press,  Belfast 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Blackwell 

BlackwellR 

Blackwood 

Bl&Br 

Blandford 

Blaue  Eule 

Bloodaxe 

Bloomsbury 

BM 

BMP 

Bodleian 

Bodley 

Bogle 

BoiseSUP 

Book  Guild 
Borealis 

Borgo 

BostonAL 

Bouma 

Bowker 

Boyars 

Boydell 

Boyes 

Bran’s  Head 
Braumtiller 
Breakwater 
Brentham 

Brepols 

Brewer 

Brewin 

Bridge 

Brill 

Brilliance 

Broadview 

Bookside 

Browne 

Brownstone 

BrownUP 

Brynmill 

BSA 

BSB 

BSP 

BSU 

BuckUP 

Bulzoni 

Burnett 

Buske 

Butterfly 

CA 

CAAS 

Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford 

Blackwell  Reference,  Oxford 

Blackwood,  Pillans  &  Wilson,  Edinburgh 

Blond  &  Briggs,  London 

Blandford  Press,  London 

Verlag  die  Blaue  Eule,  Essen 

Bloodaxe  Books,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Bloomsbury  Pub.,  London 

Bobbs-Merrill,  New  York 

British  Museum  Pubns,  London 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

The  Bodley  Head,  London 

Bogle  L’Ouverture  Pubns,  London 

Boise  State  UP,  Boise,  Idaho 

The  Book  Guild,  Lewes,  E. Sussex 

Borealis  Press,  Ottawa 

Borgo  Press,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Boston  Athenaeum  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bouma’ s  Boekhuis,  Groningen,  Netherlands 

R.  R.  Bowker,  New  Providence,  N.J. 

Marion  Boyars,  London  and  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boydell  Press,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Megan  Boyes,  Allestree,  Derbyshire 

Bran’s  Head  Books,  Frome,  Somerset 

Wilhelm  Braumtiller,  Vienna 

Breakwater  Books,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 

Brentham  Press,  St  Alban’s,  Herts. 

Brepols,  Tumhout,  Belgium 

D.  S.  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Brewin  Books,  Studley,  War. 

Bridge  Pub.,  S.  Plainfield,  N.J. 

E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden 

Brilliance  Books,  London 

Broadview,  London,  Ont.  and  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Brookside  Press,  London 

Sinclair  Browne,  London 

Brownstone  Books,  Madison,  Ind. 

Brown  UP,  Providence,  R.I. 

Brynmill  Press,  Harleston,  Norfolk 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America 

Black  Swan  Books,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

Black  Sparrow  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Ball  State  Univ.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Bucknell  UP,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Bulzoni  Editore,  Rome 

Burnett  Books,  London 

Helmut  Buske,  Hamburg 

Butterfly 

Creative  Arts  Book  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven 

PUBLISHERS 


Cadmus 

Cairns 

Calaloux 

Calder 

Camden 

C&G 

C&W 

Canongate 

Cape 

Capra 

Carcanet 

Cardinal 

CaribB 

CarletonUP 

Carucci 

Cass 

Cassell 

Cavaliere  Azzurro 

Cave 

CBA 

CBS 

CCP 

CCS 

CDSH 

Century 

Ceolfrith 

CESR 

CFA 

CH 

C-H 

Chambers 

Champaign 

Champion 

Chand 

ChelseaH 

Children’s  Lit. 

Association 

Christendom 

Chronicle 

ChuoUL 

Churchman 

Cistercian 

CL 

CLA 

Clarendon 

Claridge 


Cadmus  Editions,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Francis  Cairns,  Univ.  of  Leeds 
Calaloux  Pubns,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

John  Calder,  London 

Camden  Press,  London 

Carroll  &  Graf,  New  York 

Chatto  &  Windus,  London 

Canongate  Pub.,  Edinburgh 

Jonathan  Cape,  London 

Capra  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  Carcanet  New  Press,  Manchester,  Lancs. 
Cardinal,  London 

Caribbean  Books,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 

Carleton  UP,  Ottawa 

Carucci,  Rome 

Frank  Cass,  London 

Cassell,  London 

Cavaliere  Azzurro,  Bologna 

Godfrey  Cave  Associates,  London 

Council  for  British  Archaeology,  London 

Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society,  Cambridge 

Canadian  Children’s  Press,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Centre  for  Canadian  Studies,  Mount  Allison  Univ., 
Sackville,  N.B. 

Centre  de  Documentation  Sciences  Humaines,  Paris 
Century  Pub.,  London 

Ceolfrith  Press,  Sunderland,  Tyne  and  Wear 
Societe  des  Amis  du  Centre  d’Etudes  Superieures  de 
Renaissance,  Tours 

Canadian  Federation  for  the  Humanities,  Ottawa 

Croom  Helm,  London 

Chadwyck-Healey,  Cambridge 

W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Edinburgh 

Champaign  Public  Library  and  Information  Center, 

Champaign,  Ill. 

Librairie  Honore  Champion,  Paris 
S.  Chand,  Madras 

Chelsea  House  Pubs.,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Philadelphia 

Children’s  Literature  Association 
Christendom  Pubns,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Chronicle  Books,  London 
Chuo  Univ.  Library,  Tokyo 
Churchman  Pub.,  Worthing,  W.  Sussex 
Cistercian  Pubns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

City  Lights  Books,  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Library  Association,  Ottawa 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford 
Claridge,  St  Albans,  Herts. 
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Clarion 

Clark 

Clarke 

Classical 

CLCS 

ClogherHS 

Clunie 

CMERS 

CML 

CMST 

Coach  House 

Colleagues 

Collector 

College-Hill 

Collins 

CollinsA 

Collins  &  Brown 

ColUP 

Comedia 

Comet 

Compton 

Constable 

Contemporary 

Continuum 

Copp 

Corgi 

CorkUP 

Cormorant 

ComUP 

Cornwallis 

Coronado 

Cosmo 

Coteau 

Cowley 

Cowper 

CPP 

Cresset 

Crossing 

Crossroad 

Crown 

Crowood 

CSAL 

CSLI 

csu 

CTHS 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Clarion  State  College,  Clarion,  Pa. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh 
James  Clarke,  Cambridge 
Classical  Pub.,  New  Delhi 

Centre  for  Language  and  Communication  Studies, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin 

Clogher  Historical  Society,  Monaghan,  Eire 

Clunie  Press,  Pitlochry,  Tayside 

Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies, 

Binghamton,  N.Y. 

William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  Los  Angeles 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  Univ.  of  Toronto 
Coach  House  Press,  Toronto 
Colleagues  Press,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Collector  Ltd,  London 
College-Hill  Press,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

William  Collins  Sons,  London 
William  Collins  (Australia),  Sydney 
Collins  &  Brown,  London 
Columbia  UP,  New  York 
Comedia  Pub.  Group,  London 
Comet  Books,  London 
The  Compton  Press,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Constable,  London 

Contemporary  Books,  Chicago 

Continuum  Pub.,  New  York 

Copp  Clark  Pitman,  Mississuaga,  Ontario,  Canada 

Corgi  Books,  London 

Cork  UP,  Cork,  Eire 

Cormorant  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Cornell  UP,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Cornwallis  Press,  Hastings,  E.  Sussex 

Coronado  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Cosmo  Pubns,  New  Delhi 

Coteau  Books,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada 

Cowley  Pubns,  Cambridge,  Mass.* 

Cowper  House,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Canadian  Poetry  Press,  London,  Ont. 

Cresset  Library,  London 

The  Crossing  Press,  Freedom  Calif. 

Crossroad  Pub.,  New  York 

Crown  Pubs.,  New  York 

The  Crowood  Press,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Australian  Literature,  Univ.  of 
Western  Australia,  Nedlands 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Language  and  Information, 
Stanford  Univ. 

Cleveland  State  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Editions  du  Comite  des  Travaux  Historiques  et 
Scientifiques,  Paris 


PUBLISHERS 
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CUAP 

Cuff 

CULouvain 

CULublin 

CUP 

Currency 

Currey 

CV 

CVK 

CWU 

Da  Capo 

Dacorum 

Daisy 

Dalkey 

D&C 

D&M 

Dangaroo 

Dawson 

DBP 

De  Boeck 
Dee 

De  Graaf 

Denoel 

Dent 

DentA 

Depanee 

Deutsch 

Didier 

Diesterweg 

Dim  Gray  Bar  Press 

Doaba 

Dobson 

Dolmen 

Donald 

Donker 

Doubleday 

Dove 

Dovecote 

Dovehouse 

Dover 

Drew 

Droste 

Droz 

DublinUP 

Duckworth 

Duculot 

DukeUP 

Dundum 

Duquesne 

Dutton 


Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 
Harry  Cuff  Pubns,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 
Catholic  Univ.  of  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belgium 
Catholic  Univ.  of  Lublin,  Poland 
Cambridge  UP,  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Melbourne 
Currency  Pres,  Paddington,  N.S.W. 

James  Currey,  London 

Cherry  Valley  Editions,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Comelson-Velhagen  &  Klasing,  Berlin 

Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag,  Heidelberg 

Da  Capo  Press,  New  York 

Dacorum  College,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Daisy  Books,  Peterborough,  Northants. 

Dalkey  Archive  Press,  Elmwood  Park,  Ill. 

David  &  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon 
Douglas  &  McIntyre,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dangaroo  Press,  Mundelstrup,  Denmark 
Dawson  Publishing,  Folkestone,  Kent 
Drama  Book  Pubs.,  New  York 
De  Boeck-Wesmael,  Brussels 
Dee 

De  Graaf,  Nierwkoup,  Netherlands 

Denoel  S.A.R.L.,  Paris 

J.  M.  Dent,  London 

Dent,  Femtree  Gully,  Vic.,  Australia 

Depanee  Printers  and  Pubs.,  Nugegoda,  Sri  Lanka 

Andre  Deutsch,  London 

Didier  Erudition,  Paris 

Verlag  Moritz  Diesterweg,  Frankfurt-on-Main 

Dim  Gray  Bar  Press 

Doaba  House,  Delhi 

Dobson  Books,  Durham 

Dolmen  Press,  Portlaoise,  Eire 

John  Donald,  Edinburgh 

Adriaan  Donker,  Johannesburg 

Doubleday,  London  and  New  York 

Dove,  Sydney 

Dovecote 

Dovehouse  Editions,  Canada 
Dover  Pubns,  New  York 
Richard  Drew,  Edinburgh 
Droste  Verlag,  Dusseldorf 
Librairie  Droz  S.A.,  Geneva 
Dublin  UP,  Dublin 
Gerald  Duckworth,  London 
J.  Duculot,  Gembloux,  Belgium 
Duke  UP,  Durham,  N.C. 

Dundum  Press,  Toronto  and  London,  Ont. 

Duquesne  UP,  Pittsburgh 
E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York 
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DWT 

EA 

Eason 

Ebony 

Ecco 

ECNRS 

ECW 

Eden 

EdinUP 

Eerdmans 

EETS 

Elephas 

Elm  Tree 

Ember 

EMSH 

Enitharmon 

Enzyklopadie 

EPNS 

Epworth 

Eriksson 

Erlbaum 

Erskine 

ESI 

ESL 

EUFS 

EUL 

Europa 

Exile 

Eyre 

FAB 

Faber 

FAC 

FACP 

FALS 

F&F 

F&S 

Farrand 

Fay 

F-B 

FDUP 

FE 

Feminist 
FictionColl 
Field  Day 
Fifth  House 

FILEF 

Fine 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Dr  Williams’s  Trust,  London 
The  English  Association,  London 
Eason  &  Son,  Dublin 
Ebony  Books,  Melbourne 
Ecco  Press,  New  York 

Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche 

Scientifique,  Paris 

ECW  Press,  Downsview,  Ont. 

Eden  Press,  Montreal  and  St  Albans,  Vt. 

Edinburgh  UP,  Edinburgh 

William  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Early  English  Text  Society,  c/o  Exeter  College,  Oxford 

Elephas  Books,  Kewdale,  Australia 

Elm  Tree  Books,  London 

Ember  Press,  Brixham,  South  Devon 

Editions  de  la  Maison  des  Sciences  de  1’ Homme,  Paris 

Enitharmon  Press,  London 

Enzyklopadie,  Leipzig 

English  Place-Name  Society,  Beeston,  Notts. 

The  Epworth  Press,  Manchester 
Paul  Eriksson,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Erlbaum  Associates,  NJ 
Erskine  Press,  Harleston,  Norfolk 
Edizioni  Scientifiche  Italiane,  Naples 
Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  Rome 
Editions  Universitaires  Fribourg  Suisse 
Edinburgh  Univ.  Library,  Edinburgh 
Europa  Pubns,  London 
Exile  Editions,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eyre  Methuen,  London 

Free  Association  Books,  London 

Faber  &  Faber,  London 

Federation  d’Activites  Culturelles,  Paris 

Fremantle  Arts  Centre  Press,  Fremantle,  W.  A. 

Foundation  for  Australian  Literary  Studies,  James  Cook 

Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 

Fels  &  Fim  Press,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Feffer  &  Simons,  Amsterdam 
Farrand  Press,  London 
Barbara  Fay,  Stuttgart 
Ford-Brown,  Houston,  Texas 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  UP,  Madison,  N.J. 

Fourth  Estate,  London 
Feminist  Press,  New  York 

Fiction  Collective,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Field  Day,  Derry 

Fifth  House  Publications,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada 

FILEF  Italo- Australian  Pubns,  Leichhardt,  N.S.W. 
Donald  Fine,  New  York 


PUBLISHERS 
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Fink 

Fink  Verlag,  Munich 

Flamingo 

Flamingo 

Flammarion 

Flammarion,  Paris 

FlindersU 

Flinders  Univ.  of  South  Australia,  Bedford  Park 

FlorSU 

Florida  State  Univ.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

FOF 

Facts  on  File,  New  York 

Folger 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 

Folio 

Folio  Press,  London 

Fontana 

Fontana  Press,  London 

Footprint 

Footprint  Press,  Colchester,  Essex 

FordUP 

Fordham  UP,  New  York 

Foris 

Foris  Pubns,  Dordrecht 

Forsten 

Egbert  Forsten  Pub.,  Groningen,  Netherlands 

Fortress 

Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia 

Francke 

Francke  Verlag,  Berne 

Franklin 

Burt  Franklin,  New  York 

FreeP 

Free  Press,  New  York 

FreeUP 

Free  UP,  Amsterdam 

Freundlich 

Freundlich  Books,  New  York 

Frommann-Holzboog 

Frommann-Holzboog,  Stuttgart 

FSP 

Five  Seasons  Press,  Madley,  Hereford 

FW 

Fragments  West/Valentine  Press,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

FWA 

Fiji  Writers’  Association,  Suva 

FWP 

Falling  Wall  Press,  Bristol 

Gale 

Gale  Research,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Galilee 

Galilee,  Paris 

Gallimard 

Gallimard,  Paris 

G&G 

Grevatt  &  Grevatt,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

G&M 

Gill  &  Macmillan,  Dublin 

Garland 

Garland  Pub.,  New  York 

Gasson 

Roy  Gasson  Associates,  Wimbome,  Dorset 

Gateway 

Gateway  Editions,  Washington,  D.C. 

Girasole 

Edizioni  del  Girasole,  Ravenna 

GL 

Goose  Lane  Editions,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

GlasgowDL 

Glasgow  District  Libraries,  Glasgow 

Gleerup 

Gleerupska,  Lund 

Gliddon 

Gliddon  Books  Pubs.,  Norwich 

GMP 

GMP  Pub.,  London 

GM  Smith 

Gibbs  M.  Smith,  Layton,  Utah 

Golden  Dog 

The  Golden  Dog,  Ottawa 

Gollancz 

Victor  Gollancz,  London 

Gomer 

Gomer  Press,  Llandysul,  Dyfed 

GothU 

Gothenburg  Univ.  Gothenburg 

Gower 

Gower  Pub.,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

Grafton 

Grafton  Books,  London 

Granta 

Granta  Publications,  London 

Granville 

Granville  Pub.,  London 

Grasset 

Grasset  &  Fasquelle,  Paris 

Grassroots 

Grassroots,  London 

Graywolf 

Graywolf  Press,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

ABBREVIATIONS 


Greenhalgh 

M.  J.  Greenhalgh,  London 

Greenhill 

Greenhill  Books,  London 

Greenwood 

Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn. 

Gregg 

Gregg  Publishing,  Surrey 

Greymitre 

Greymitre  Books,  London 

Groos 

Julius  Groos  Verlag,  Heidelberg 

Grove 

Grove  Press,  New  York 

Grilner 

B.  R.  Grilner,  Amsterdam 

Gruyter 

Walter  de  Gruyter,  Berlin 

Guernica 

Guernica  Editions,  Montreal,  Canada 

Gulmohar 

Gulmohar  Press,  Islamabad,  Pakistan 

Haggerston 

Haggerston 

HakluytS 

Hakluyt  Society,  c/o  British  Library,  London 

Hale 

Robert  Hale,  London 

Hall 

G.  K.  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hambledon 

Hambledon  Press,  London 

H&I 

Hale  &  Iremonger,  Sydney 

H&M 

Holmes  &  Meier,  London  and  New  York 

H&S 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London 

H&SNZ 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Auckland 

H&W 

Hill  &  Wang,  New  York 

Hansib 

Hansib  Pub.,  London 

Hans  Zell 

Hans  Zell 

Harbour 

Harbour  Pub.,  Madeira  Park,  B.C. 

Harman 

Harman  Pub.  House,  New  Delhi 

Harper 

Harper  &  Row,  New  York 

Harrap 

Harrap,  Edinburgh 

HarvardUP 

Harvard  UP,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HBJ 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  New  York  and  London 

HC 

HarperCollins,  London 

Headline 

Headline  Book  Pub.,  London 

Heath 

D.  C.  Heath,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Heinemann 

William  Heinemann,  London 

HeinemannA 

William  Heinemann,  St  Kilda,  Vic. 

HeinemannC 

Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

HeinemannNZ 

Heinemann  Pubs.,  Auckland  (now  Heinemann  Reed) 

HeinemannR 

Heinemann  Reed,  Auckland 

Helm 

Christopher  Helm,  London 

Herbert 

Herbert  Press,  London 

Hem 

Nick  Hem  Books,  London 

Heyday 

Heyday  Books,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

HH 

Hamish  Hamilton,  London 

Hilger 

Adam  Hilger,  Bristol 

HM 

Harvey  Miller,  London 

HMSO 

HMSO,  London 

Hodge 

A.  Hodge,  Penzance,  Cornwall 

Hogarth 

Hogarth  Press,  London 

Hong  KongUP 

Hong  Kong  UP,  Hong  Kong 

Horwood 

Ellis  Horwood,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

HoughtonM 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass. 

PUBLISHERS 
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Howard 

HRW 

Hudson 

Hueber 

HUL 

HullUP 

Humanities 

Huntington 

Hutchinson 

HW 

HWWilson 
Hyland  House 
Ian  Henry 
IAP 
IBK 

ICA 

IHA 

IJamaica 

Imago 

Imperial  War 
Museum 
IndUP 
Inkblot 
IntUP 
Inventions 
IonaC 
IowaSUP 
IOWP 
IP 

Ipswich 

ISI 

Italica 

IULC 

IUP 

Ivon 

Jacaranda 

JadavpurU 

James  CookU 

Jarrow 

Jesperson 

JHall 

JHUP 

JIWE 

JLRC 

Jonas 

Joseph 

Journeyman 

JT 

Junction 


Howard  UP,  Washington,  D.C. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  New  York 
Hudson 

Max  Hueber,  Ismaning,  Germany 
Hutchinson  Univ.  Library,  London 
Hull  UP,  Univ.  of  Hull 
Humanities  Press,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J. 

Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Hutchinson  Books,  London 

Harvester  Wheatsheaf,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

H.  W.  Wilson,  New  York 
Hyland  House  Publishing,  Victoria,  Australia 
Ian  Henry  Pubns,  Hornchurch,  Essex 
Irish  Academic  Press,  Dublin 

Innsbrucker  Beitrage  zur  Kulturwissenschaft,  Univ.  of 
Innsbruck 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  London 
International  Hopkins  Association,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Institute  of  Jamaica  Pubns,  Kingston 
Imago  Imprint,  New  York 

Imperial  War  Museum  Publications,  London 
Indiana  UP,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Inkblot  Pubns,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

International  Universities  Press,  New  York 

Inventions  Press,  London 

Iona  College,.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Iowa  State  UP,  Ames,  Iowa 

Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
In  Parenthesis,  London 
Ipswich  Press,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ISI  Press,  Philadelphia 
Italica  Press,  New  York 

Indiana  Univ.  Linguistics  Club,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Indiana  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Ivon  Pub.  House,  Bombay 
Jacaranda  Wiley,  Milton,  Queensland 
Jadavpur  Univ.,  Calcutta 

James  Cook  Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 
Parish  of  Jarrow,  Tyne  and  Wear 
Jesperson  Press,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 
James  Hall,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire 
Johns  Hopkins  UP,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JIWE  Pubns,  Univ.  of  Gulbarga,  India 

Jack  London  Research  Center,  Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 

Jonas  Verlag,  Marburg,  Germany 

Michael  Joseph,  London 

The  Journeyman  Press,  London 

James  Thin,  Edinburgh 

Junction  Books,  London 


Hi 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Junius-Vaughan 

Jupiter 

JyvaskylaU 

Kaibunsha 

K&N 

K&W 

Kansai 

Kardo 

Karia 

Kamak 

Karoma 

KCL 

Kegan  Paul 

Kenkyu 

Kennikat 

Kensal 

KenyaLB 

Kerosina 

Kerr 

Kestrel 

K/H 

Kingsley 

Kingston 

Kinseido 

Klostermann 

Knopf 

Knowledge 

Kraus 

KSUP 

LA 

Lake  View 

LAm 

Lancelot 

Landesman 

L&W 

Lane 

Lang 

LC 

LCP 

LeedsUP 

LehighUP 

LeicsCC 

LeicUP 

LeidenUP 

Leopard’s  Head 

Leuven  UP 

Lexik 

LF 

LH 


The  Junius-Vaughan  Press,  Fairview,  N.J. 

Jupiter  Press,  Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 

Jyvaskyla  Univ.,  Jyvaskyla,  Finland 
Kaibunsha,  Tokyo 

Konigshausen  &  Neumann,  Wurzburg,  Germany 

Kaye  &  Ward,  London 

Kansai  Univ.  of  Foreign  Studies,  Osaka 

Kardo,  Coatbridge,  Scotland 

Karia  Press,  London 

Kamak  House,  London 

Karoma  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

King’s  College  London 
Kegan  Paul  International,  London 
Kenkyu-Sha,  Tokyo 

Kennikat  Press,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Kensal  Press,  Oxford 
Kenya  Literature  Bureau,  Nairobi 
Kerosina  Pubns,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey 
Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago 
Viking  Kestrel,  London 
Kendall/Hunt  Pub.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
J.  Kingsley  Publishers,  London 
Kingston  Pubs.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Kinseido,  Tokyo 

Vittorio  Klostermann,  Frankfurt-on-Main 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 

Knowledge  Industry  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Kraus  International  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Kent  State  UP,  Kent,  Ohio 
Library  Association,  London 
Lake  View  Press,  Chicago 
Library  of  America,  New  York 
Lancelot  Press,  Hantsport,  N.S. 

Jay  Landesman,  London 
Lawrence  &  Wishart,  London 
Allen  Lane,  London 

Peter  D.  Lang,  Frankfurt-on-Main  and  Berne 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Loras  College  Press,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Leeds  UP,  Leeds 

Lehigh  University  Press,  Pennsylvania 
Leicestershire  County  Council,  Libraries  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Leicester 
Leicester  UP,  Leicester 
Leiden  UP,  Leiden 
Leopard’s  Head  Press,  Oxford 
Leuven  UP,  Leuven,  Belgium 
Lexik  House,  Cold  Spring,  N.Y. 

LiberForlag,  Stockholm 
Lund  Humphries  Pubs.,  London 


PUBLISHERS 
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Liberty 

Libris 

Liguori 

Lime  Tree 

LittleH 

Liveright 

LiverUP 

Livre  de  Poche 

Llanerch 

Locust  Hill 

Loewenthal 

Longman 

LongmanNZ 

Longspoon 

Lovell 

Lowell 

Lowry 

LSUP 

LundU 

LUP 

Lutterworth 

Lymes 

MAA 

Macmillan 

Madison 

Madurai 

Maecenas 

Magabala 

Mainstream 

Maisonneuve 

Malone 

Mambo 

ManCASS 

M&E 

M&S 

Maney 

Mansell 

Manufacture 

ManUP 

Mardaga 

MarquetteUP 

Marvell 

MB 

McFarland 

McG-QUP 

McGraw-Hill 

Mclndoe 

McPheeG 

McPherson 


Liberty  Classics,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Libris,  London 
Liguori,  Naples 

Lime  Tree  Press,  Octopus  Publishing  Group,  London 
Little  Hills  Press,  Burwood,  N.S.W. 

Liveright  Pub.,  New  York 

Liverpool  UP,  Liverpool 

Le  Livre  de  Poche,  Paris 

Llanerch  Enterprises,  Lampeter,  Dyfed 

Locust  Hill  Press,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Loewenthal  Press,  New  York 
Longman  Group,  Harlow,  Essex 
Longman,  Auckland 

Longspoon  Press,  Univ.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 
David  Lovell  Publishing,  Brunswick,  Australia 
Lowell  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lowry  Pubs.,  Johannesburg 
Louisiana  State  UP,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lund  Univ.,  Lund,  Sweden 
Loyola  UP,  Chicago 
Lutterworth  Press,  Cambridge 
Lymes  Press,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Medieval  Academy  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Macmillan  Pubs.,  London 
Madison  Books,  Lanham,  Md. 

Madurai  Univ.,  Madurai,  India 
Maecenas  Press,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Magabala  Books,  Broome,  W.A. 

Mainstream  Pub.,  Edinburgh 
Maisonneuve  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Malone  Society,  c/o  King’s  College,  London 
Mambo  Press,  Gweru,  Zimbabwe 
Manchester  Centre  for  Anglo-Saxon  Studies,  Univ.  of 
Manchester 

Macdonald  &  Evans,  Estover,  Plymouth,  Devon 

McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto 

W.  S.  Maney  &  Sons,  Leeds 

Mansell  Pub.,  London 

La  Manufacture,  Lyons 

Manchester  UP,  Manchester 

Mardaga 

Marquette  UP,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

The  Marvell  Press,  Calstock,  Cornwall 
Mitchell  Beazley,  London 
McFarland,  Jefferson,  N.C. 

McGill-Queen’s  UP,  Montreal 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York 
John  Mclndoe,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 
McPhee  Gribble  Pubs.,  Fitzroy,  Vic. 

McPherson,  Kingston,  N.Y. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


ME 

Meany 

Meckler 

MelbourneUP 

Mellen 

MercerUP 

Merlin 

Methuen 

MethuenA 

MethuenC 

Metro 

Metzler 

MGruyter 

MH 

MHRA 

MI 

Micah 

MichSUP 

MidNAG 

Milestone 

Millenium 

Millstream 

Milner 

Minuit 

MIP 

MITP 

MLA 

M1M 

MLP 

Moonraker 

Moorland 

Moreana 

MorganSU 

Morrow 

Mosaic 

Motilal 

Motley 

Mouton 

Mowbray 

MR 

MRS 

MRTS 

MSUP 

MtAllisonU 


M.  Evans,  New  York 

P.  D.  Meany  Pubs.,  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Meckler  Pub.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Melbourne  UP,  Carlton  South,  Vic. 

Edwin  Mellen  Press,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Mercer  UP,  Macon,  Ga. 

The  Merlin  Press,  London 
Methuen,  London 

Methuen  Australia,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Methuen,  Toronto 
Metro  Pub.,  Auckland 
Metzler,  Stuttgart 

Mouton  de  Gruyter,  Berlin,  New  York,  and  Amsterdam 
Michael  Haag,  London 

Modem  Humanities  Research  Association,  London 
Microforms  International,  Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 
Micah  Pubns,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  UP,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mid  Northumberland  Arts  Group,  Ashington,  Northum¬ 
bria 

Milestone  Pubns,  Homdean,  Hampshire 
Millenium  Books,  E.  J.  Dwyer  Pty  Ltd,  Newtown, 
Australia 

Millstream  Books,  Bath 
Milner,  London 
Editions  de  Minuit,  Paris 

Medieval  Institute  Pubns,  Western  Michigan  Univ., 
Kalamazoo 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York 
Multilingual  Matters,  Clevedon,  Avon 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Man¬ 
chester 

Moonraker  Press,  Bradford-on- Avon,  Wilts. 

Moorland  Pub.,  Ashbourne,  Derbys. 

Moreana,  Angers,  France 
Morgan  State  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Morrow,  New  York 
Mosaic  Press,  Oakville,  Ont. 

Motilal  Books,  Oxford 
Motley  Press,  Romsey,  Hampshire 
Mouton  Pubs,  New  York  and  Paris 
A.  R.  Mowbray,  Oxford 
Martin  Robertson,  Oxford 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Society,  North  Texas  State 

Univ.,  Denton 

MRTS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Memphis  State  UP,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mount  Allison  Univ.,  Sackville,  N.B. 


PUBLISHERS 
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Muller 

Murray 

Mursia 

NAL 

Narr 

Nathan 

NBB 

NBCAus 

NCP 

ND 

NDT 

NEL 

NELM 

Frederick  Muller,  London 

John  Murray,  London 

Ugo  Mursia,  Milan 

New  American  Library,  New  York 

Gunter  Narr  Verlag,  Tubingen 

Fernand  Nathan,  Paris 

New  Beacon  Books,  London 

National  Book  Council  of  Australia,  Melbourne 

New  Century  Press,  Durham 

New  Directions,  New  York 

Nottingham  Drama  Texts,  c/o  Univ.,  of  Nottingham 
New  English  Library,  London 

National  English  Literary  Museum,  Grahamstown,  S 
Africa 

Nelson 

New  Endeavour 
NeWest 

New  Horn 
NewIssuesP 

NH 

N-H 

NHPC 

NIE 

Niemeyer 

Nightwood 

NIUP 

NLB 

NLC 

NLP 

NLS 

NLW 

Northcote 

NortheastemU 

NorthwestemUP 

Norton 

NorUP 

NPF 

NPG 

NPP 

NSP 

NSWUP 

NTC 

NUC 

NUP 

NUU 

NWAP 

NWP 

NYPL 

NYUP 

O&B 

Nelson  Pubs.,  Melbourne 

New  Endeavour  Press 

NeWest  Press,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

New  Horn  Press,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

New  Issues  Press,  Western  Michigan  University 

New  Horizon  Press,  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

Nelson-Hall,  Chicago 

North-Holland  Pub.,  Amsterdam  and  New  York 

La  Nuova  Italia  Editrice,  Florence 

Max  Niemeyer,  Tubingen,  Germany 

Nightwood  Editions,  Toronto 

Northern  Illinois  UP,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

New  Left  Books,  London 

National  Library  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

New  London  Press,  Dallas,  Texas 

National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 

National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Dyfed 
Northcote  House  Pubs.,  Plymouth 

Northeastern  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  UP,  Evanston,  Ill. 

W.  W.  Norton,  New  York  and  London 

Norwegian  University  Press,  Oslo 

National  Poetry  Foundation,  Orono,  Maine 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 

North  Point  Press,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

New  Statesman  Pub.,  New  Delhi 

New  South  Wales  UP,  Kensington,  N.S.W. 

National  Textbook,  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

Nipissing  Univ.  College,  North  Bay,  Ont. 

National  Univ.  Pubns,  Millwood,  N.Y. 

New  Univ.  of  Ulster,  Coleraine 

North  Waterloo  Academic  Press,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
New  World  Perspectives,  Montreal 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 

New  York  UP,  New  York 

Oliver  &  Boyd,  Harlow,  Essex 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Oasis 

OBAC 

Oberon 

O’Brien 

OBS 

Oasis  Books,  London 

Organization  of  Black  American  Culture,  Chicago 
Oberon 

The  O’Brien  Press,  Dublin 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society,  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford 

Octopus 

OdenseUP 

OE 

OEColl 

Offord 

OhioUP 

Oldcastle 

Olms 

Olschki 

O’Mara 
Omnigraphics 
Open  Books 
OpenUP 

OPP 

Orb  is 

Oriel 

OrientUP 

Orwell 

Oryx 

OSUP 

OTP 

OUCA 

OUP 

OUPAm 

OUPAus 

OUPC 

OUP1 

OUPNZ 

OUPSA 

Outlet 

Owen 

Owl 

Pacifica 

Paget 

PAJ 

Paladin 

Pan 

PanAmU 

P&C 

Pandora 

Pantheon 

ParagonH 

Parousia 

Paternoster 

Octopus  Books,  London 

Odense  UP,  Odense 

Officina  Edizioni,  Rome 

Old  English  Colloquium,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

John  Offord  Pubns,  Eastbourne,  E.  Sussex 

Ohio  UP,  Athens,  Ohio 

Oldcastle  Books,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Georg  Olms,  Hildesheim,  Germany 

Leo  S.  Olschki,  Florence 

Michael  O’Mara  Books,  London 

Omnigraphics,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Open  Books  Pub.,  Wells,  Somerset 

Open  UP,  Buckingham  and  Philadelphia 

Oxford  Polytechnic  Press,  Oxford 

Orbis  Books,  London 

Oriel  Press,  Stocksfield,  Northumb. 

Oriental  UP,  London 

Orwell  Press,  Southwold,  Suffolk 

Oryx  Press,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ohio  State  UP,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Oak  Tree  Press,  London 

Oxford  University  Committee  for  Archaeology,  Oxford 
Oxford  UP,  Oxford 

Oxford  UP  Inc.,  New  York 

Oxford  UP,  Melbourne 

Oxford  UP,  Toronto 

Oxford  UP,  New  Delhi 

Oxford  UP,  Auckland 

Oxford  UP  Southern  Africa,  Cape  Town 

Outlet  Book  Co.,  New  York 

Peter  Owen,  London 

Owl 

Press  Pacifica,  Kailua,  Hawaii 

Paget  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

PAJ  Pubns,  New  York 

Paladin  Books,  London 

Pan  Books,  London 

Pan  American  Univ.,  Edinburgh,  Texas 

Pickering  &  Chatto,  London 

Pandora  Press,  London 

Pantheon  Books,  New  York 

Paragon  House  Pubs.,  New  York 

Parousia  Pubns,  London 

Paternoster  Press,  Carlisle,  Cumbria 

PUBLISHERS 
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Paulist 

Paupers 

Pavilion 

PBFA 

Peachtree 

Pearson 

Peepal  Tree 

Pelham 

Pembridge 

Pemmican 

Penguin 

PenguinA 

PenguinNZ 

Penkevill 

Penumbra 

People’s 

Pergamon 

Permanent 

Perpetua 

Pevensey 

PH 

Phaidon 

PHI 

PhilL 

Phillimore 

Piatkus 

Pickwick 

Pilgrim 

PIMS 

Pinter 

Plains 

Plenum 

Plexus 

Ploughshares 

Pluto 

PML 

Polity 

Polygon 

Poolbeg 

Porcepic 

Porcupine 

PortN 

Potter 

Power 

PPUBarcelona 

PrestigeB 

Primavera 

Primrose 

PrincetonUL 


Paulist  Press,  Ramsey,  N.J. 

Paupers’  Press,  Nottingham 
Pavilion  Books,  London 

Provincial  Booksellers’s  Fairs  Association,  Cambridge 
Peachtree  Pubs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

David  Pearson,  Huntingdon,  Cambs. 

Peepal  Tree  Books,  Leeds 

Pelham  Books,  London 

Pembridge  Press,  London 

Pemmican  Publications,  Winnipeg,  Canada 

Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  Middx. 

Penguin  Books,  Ringwood,  Vic. 

Penguin  Books,  Auckland 

The  Penkevill  Pub.  Co.,  Greenwood,  Fla. 

Penumbra  Press,  Moonbeam,  Ont. 

People’s  Pubns,  London 
Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 
Permanent  Press,  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Perpetua  Press,  Oxford 

Pevensey  Press,  Newton  Abbott,  Devon 

Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Phaidon  Press,  London 

Prentice-Hall  International,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Philosophical  Library,  New  York 

Phillimore,  Chichester 

Piatkus  Books,  London 

Pickwick  Pubns,  Allison  Park,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  Books,  Norman,  Okla. 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto 

Frances  Pinter  Pubs.,  London 

Plains  Books,  Carlisle 

Plenum  Pub.,  London  and  New  York 

Plexus  Pub.,  London 

Ploughshares  Books,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Pluto  Press,  London 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York 

Polity  Press,  Cambridge 

Polygon,  Edinburgh 

Poolbeg  Press,  Swords,  Co.  Dublin 

Press  Porcepic,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Porcupine’s  Quill,  Canada 

Port  Nicholson  Press,  Wellington,  N.Z. 

Clarkson  N.  Potter,  New  York 
Power  Pubns,  Univ.  of  Sydney 

Promociones  y  Publicaciones  Universitarias,  Barcelona 
Prestige  Books,  New  Delhi 

Edizioni  Primavera,  Giunti  Publishing  Group,  Florence, 
Italy 

Primrose  Press,  Alhambra,  Calif. 

Princeton  Univ.  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

Princeton  UP 
Printwell 

Prism 

PRO 

Profile 

ProgP 

PSUP 

Pucker 

PUF 

PurdueUP 

Pushcart 

Pustet 

Putnam 

PWP 

QED 

Quartet 

RA 

Rainforest 
Rampant  Lions 
R&B 

R&L 

Random  H 

Ravan 

Ravette 

Reaktion 

Rebel 

Red  Kite 

Reference 

Regents 

Reichenberger 

Reinhardt 

Remak 

Ren  I 

Research 

RETS 

RH 

RHS 

RIA 

RiceUP 

Richarz 

RICL 

Princeton  UP,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Printwell  Pubs.,  Jaipur,  India 

Prism  Press,  Bridport,  Dorset 

Public  Record  Office,  London 

Profile  Books,  Ascot,  Berks 

Progressive  Pubs.,  Calcutta 

Pennsylvania  State  UP,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Puckerbrush  Press,  Orono,  Maine 

Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  Paris 

Purdue  UP,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Pushcart  Press,  Wainscott,  N.Y. 

Friedrich  Pustet,  Regensburg 

Putnam  Pub.  Group,  New  York 

Poetry  Wales  Press,  Ogmore  by  Sea,  Mid  Glam. 

Q.E.D.  Press  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Quartet  Books,  London 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London 

Rainforest 

Rampant  Lions  Press,  Cambridge 

Rosenkilde  &  Bagger,  Copenhagen 

Rowman  &  Littlefield,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Random  House,  London  and  New  York 

Ravan  Press,  Johannesburg 

Ravette,  London 

Reaktion  Books,  London 

The  Rebel  Press,  London 

Red  Kite  Press,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Reference  Press,  Toronto 

Regents  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Roswitha  Reichenberger,  Kessel,  Germany 

Max  Reinhardt,  London 

Remak,  Alblasserdam,  Netherlands 

Renaissance  Institute,  Sophia  Univ.,  Tokyo 

Research  Pubns,  Reading 

Renaissance  English  Text  Society,  Chicago 

Ramsay  Head  Press,  Edinburgh 

Royal  Historical  Society,  London 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin 

Rice  UP,  Houston,  Texas 

Hans  Richarz,  St  Augustin,  Germany 

Research  Institute  for  Comparative  Literature,  Univ.  of 
Alberta 

Rizzoli 

RobartsCCS 

Rizzoli  International  Pubns.,  New  Yorks 

Robarts  Centre  for  Canadian  Studies,  York  Univ.,  North 
York,  Ont. 

Robinson 

Robson 

Rodopi 

Roebuck 

RoehamptonI 

Robinson  Pub.,  London 

Robson  Books,  London 

Rodopi,  Amsterdam 

Stuart  Roebuck,  Suffolk 

Roehampton  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  London 

PUBLISHERS  Hx 

Routledge 

Royce 

RS 

RSC 

RSL 

RSVP 

Routledge,  London  and  New  York 

Robert  Royce,  London 

The  Royal  Society,  London 

Royal  Shakespeare  Co.,  London 

Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London 

Research  Society  for  Victorian  Periodicals,  Univ.  of 
Leicester 

RT 

Running 

Russell 

RutgersUP 

Ryan 

SA 

SAI 

Sage 

Salamander 

Salem 

S&A 

S&D 

S&J 

S&M 

S&P 

S&S 

S&W 

Sangam 

Sangsters 

SAP 

Saros 

Saur 

Savacou 

S-B 

Scarecrow 

Schauble 

Schneider 

Schocken 

Scholarly 

ScholarsG 

Schoningh 

Schwinn 

Scolar 

SCP 

Scribe 

Scribner 

Seafarer 

Seaver 

Segue 

Self-Publishing 

Association 

Semiotext(e) 

Seren  Books 

R.T.  Pubns,  London 

Running  Press,  Philadelphia 

Michael  Russell,  Norwich 

Rutgers  UP,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Ryan  Pub.,  London 

Sahitya  Akademi,  New  Delhi 

Sociological  Abstracts,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Sage  Pubns,  London 

Salamander  Books,  London 

Salem 

Shukayr  and  Akasheh,  Amman,  Jordan 

Stein  &  Day,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y. 

Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  London 

Sun  &  Moon  Press,  Los  Angeles 

Simon  &  Pierre,  Toronto 

Simon  &  Schuster,  New  York  and  London 

Seeker  &  Warburg,  London 

Sangam  Books,  London 

Sangsters  Book  Stores,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Scottish  Academic  Press,  Edinburgh 

Saros  International  Publishers 

Bowker-Saur,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 

Savacou  Pubns,  Kingston,  Jamaica 

Schwann-Bagel,  Diisseldorf 

Scarecrow  Press,  Metuchen,  N.J. 

Schauble  Verlag,  Rheinfelden,  Germany 

Lambert  Schneider,  Heidelberg 

Schocken  Books,  New  York 

Scholarly  Press,  St  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

Scholars  Press,  Georgia 

Ferdinand  Schoningh,  Paderbom,  Germany 

Michael  Schwinn,  Neustadt,  Germany 

Scolar  Press,  Aldershot,  Hampshire 

Second  Chance  Press,  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Scribe  Publishing,  Colchester 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 

Seafarer  Books,  London 

Seaver  Books,  New  York 

Segue,  New  York 

Self-Publishing  Association 

Semiotext(e),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York 

Seren  Books,  Bridgend,  Mid  Glamorgan 
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Serpent’s  Tail 

Sessions 

Seuil 

7:84  Pubns 
Severn 
SF&R 
SH 

Shalabh 

ShaP 

Shearwater 

Sheba 

Sheed&Ward 

Sheldon 

SHESL 

Shinozaki 

Shinshindo 

Shire 

Shoe  String 

SIAS 

SIL 

SIUP 

Simon  King 

Sinclair-Stevenson 

SingaporeUP 

SIUP 

SJSU 

Skilton 

Skoob 

Slatkine 

Slavica 

Sleepy  Hollow 

SLG 

SMUP 

Smythe 

SNH 

SNLS 

SOA 

Soho 

SohoP 

Solaris 

SonoNis 

Sorbonne 

SorbonneN 

Souvenir 

SPA 

SPACLALS 


Serpent’s  Tail  Pub.,  London 

William  Sessions,  York 

Editions  du  Seuil,  Paris 

7:84  Pubns,  Glasgow 

Severn  House,  Wallington,  Surrey 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints,  Delmar,  N.Y. 

Somerset  House,  Teaneck,  N.J. 

Shalabh  Book  House,  Meerut,  India 

Sheffield  Academic  Press 

Shearwater  Press,  Lenah  Valley,  Tasmania 

Sheba  Feminist  Pubs.,  London 

Sheed  &  Ward,  London 

Sheldon  Press,  London 

Societe  d’Histoire  et  d’Epistemologie  des  Sciences  du 

Langage,  Paris 

Shinozaki  Shorin,  Tokyo 

Shinshindo  Pub.,  Tokyo 

Shire  Pubns,  Princes  Risborough,  Bucks. 

Shoe  String  Press,  Hamden  Conn. 

Scandinavian  Institute  of  African  Studies,  Uppsala 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics,  Academic  Pubns, 
Dallas,  Texas 

Southern  Illinois  University  Press 
Simon  King  Press,  Milnthorpe,  Cumbria 
Sinclair-Stevenson,  London 
Singapore  UP,  Singapore 
Southern  Illinois  UP,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

San  Jose  State  Univ.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Charles  Skilton,  London 
Skoob  Books  Pub.,  London 
Editions  Slatkine,  Paris 
Slavica  Pubs.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sleepy  Hollow  Press,  Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

SLG  Press,  Oxford 

Southern  Methodist  UP,  Dallas,  Texas 
Colin  Smythe,  Gerrards  Cross,  Bucks. 

Societe  Neophilologique  de  Helsinki 
Society  for  New  Language  Study,  Denver,  Colo. 

Society  of  Authors,  London 
Soho  Book  Co.,  London 
Soho  Press,  New  York 
Solaris  Press,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Sono  Nis  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Pubns  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris 

Pubns  du  Conseil  Scientifique  de  la  Sorbonne  Nouvelle, 
Paris 

Souvenir  Press,  London 
SPA  Books  Ltd 

South  Pacific  Association  for  Commonwealth  Literature 
and  Language  Studies,  Wollongong,  N.S.W. 


PUBLISHERS 
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SPCK 
Spectrum 
Split  Pea 
Spokesman 
Spoon  River 
SRC 

SRI 

SriA 

Sri  Satguru 

SSA 

SSAB 

StanfordUP 

Staple 

Starmont 

Starrhill 

Station  Hill 

Stauffenburg 

StDL 

Steel  Rail 

Steiner 

Sterling 

SterlingND 

St  James 

St  Martin’s 

Stockwell 

Stoddart 

StPB 

STR 

Strauch 

Studio 

Stump  Cross 
Sud 

Suhrkamp 

Summa 

SUNYP 

SUP 

Surtees 

SusquehannaUP 

SussexUP 

Sutton 

S-W 

Swallow 

SWG 

Sybylla 

SydneyUP 

SyracuseUP 

Tabb 

Taishukan 


SPCK,  London 

Spectrum  Books,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Split  Pea  Press,  Edinburgh 

Spokesman  Books,  Nottingham 

Spoon  River  Poetry  Press,  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

Steinbeck  Research  Center,  San  Jose  State  Univ.,  San 

Jose,  Calif. 

Steinbeck  Research  Institute,  Ball  State  Univ.,  Muncie, 
Ind. 

Sri  Aurobindo,  Pondicherry,  India 
Sri  Satguru  Pubns,  Delhi 

John  Steinbeck  Society  of  America,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Sprakforlaget  Skriptor  AB,  Stockholm 
Stanford  UP,  Stanford,  Calif. 

Staple,  Matlock,  Derbyshire 
Starmont  House,  Mercer  Island,  Wash. 

Starrhill  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Station  Hill,  Barrytown,  N.Y. 

Stauffenburg  Verlag,  Tubingen,  Germany 

St  Deiniol’s  Library,  Hawarden,  Clwyd 

Steel  Rail  Pub.,  Ottawa 

Franz  Steiner,  Wiesbaden,  Germany 

Sterling  Pub.,  New  York 

Sterling  Pubs.,  New  Delhi 

St  James  Press,  Andover,  Hampshire 

St  Martin’s  Press,  New  York 

Arthur  H.  Stockwell,  Ilfracombe,  Devon 

Stoddart  Pub.,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 

St  Paul’s  Bibliographies,  Winchester,  Hampshire 

Society  for  Theatre  Research,  London 

R.  O.  U.  Strauch,  Ludwigsburg 

Studio  Editions,  London 

Stump  Cross  Books,  Stump  Cross,  Essex 

Sud,  Marseilles 

Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt-on-Main 
Summa  Pubns,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

State  Univ.  of  New  York  Press,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Sydney  University  Press 

R.  S.  Surtees  Society,  Frome,  Somerset 

Susquehanna  UP,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Sussex  UP,  Univ.  of  Sussex,  Brighton 
Alan  Sutton,  Stroud,  Gloucester 
Shepheard-W alwyn  Pubs.,  London 
Swallow  Press,  Athens,  Ohio 
Saskatchewan  Writers  Guild,  Regina 
Sybylla  Feminist  Press 
Sydney  UP,  Sydney 
Syracuse  UP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Tabb  House,  Padstow,  Cornwall 
Taishukan  Pub.,  Tokyo 
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Talonbooks 

TamilU 

T&H 

Tantivy 

Tarcher 

Tate 

Tavistock 

Taylor 

TaylorCo 

TCG 

TCP 

TCUP 

TEC 

Tecumseh 

Telos 

TempleUP 

TennS 

TexA&MUP 

TextileB 

TexTULib 

Talonbooks,  Vancouver 

Tamil  Univ.,  Thanjavur,  India 

Thames  &  Hudson,  London 

Tantivy  Press,  London 

Jeremy  P.  Tarcher,  Los  Angeles 

Tate  Gallery  Pubns,  London 

Tavistock  Pubns,  London 

Taylor  Pub.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Taylor  Pub.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Theatre  Communications  Group,  New  York 
Three  Continents  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Texas  Christian  UP,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Third  Eye  Centre,  Glasgow 

Tecumseh  Press,  Ottawa 

Telos  Press,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Temple  UP,  Philadelphia 

Tennyson  Society,  Lincoln 

Texas  A  &  M  UP,  College  Station,  Texas 
Textile  Bridge  Press,  Clarence  Center,  N.Y. 
Friends  of  the  Univ.  Library,  Texas  Tech  Univ., 
Lubbock 

The  Smith 
Thimble 
Thoemmes 
Thornes 

Thorpe 

Thorsons 

Times 

TMP 

Tombouctou 

TorSVP 

Totem 

Toucan 

Touzot 

TPF 

Tragara 

Transaction 

Transcendental 

Transworld 

TrinityUP 

TTUP 

Tuduv 

TulaneUP 

TurkuU 

Turtle  Island 
Twayne 

UAB 

UAdelaide 

UAlaP 

UAlbertaP 

The  Smith,  New  York 

Thimble  Press,  Stroud,  Glos. 

Thoemmes  Press,  Bristol 

Stanley  Thornes,  Cheltenham 

D.  W.  Thorpe,  Australia 

Thorsons  Pubs.,  London 

Times  of  Gloucester  Press,  Gloucester,  Ont. 
Thunder’s  Mouth  Press,  New  York 

Tombouctou  Books,  Bolinas,  Calif. 
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This  chapter  has  eight  sections:  1.  General;  2.  History  of  English  Linguistics;  3. 
Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (including  Creolistics);  4.  Phonetics,  Phonol¬ 
ogy  and  Orthography;  5.  Morphology;  6.  Syntax;  7.  Onomastics;  8.  Stylistics.  The 
sections  are  apportioned  as  follows:  section  1  by  Kenneth  Turner,  sections  2  and 
4  by  Michael  MacMahon;  section  3  by  Nicola  Woods;  sections  5  and  6  by  Olga 
Fischer  and  Wim  van  der  Wurff;  section  7  by  Richard  Coates;  and  section  8  by 
Jean  Jacques  Weber. 


1.  General 

A  number  of  very  handsome  reference  works  appeared  in  1992.  A  Survey  of 
Modern  English  by  Stephan  Gramley  and  Kurt-Michael  Patzold,  in  particular,  got 
the  year’s  work  off  to  a  solid  start.  The  book  is  an  ideal  teaching  partner  and 
shows  all  of  the  hallmarks  of  being  tried  and  tested  over  several  generations  of 
students.  The  authors  have  made  national  and  regional  varieties  of  English  a  large 
part  of  their  remit  and  the  final  section  of  their  book  includes  some  exemplary 
chapters  on  English  in  America,  the  antipodes,  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Oxford 
Companion  to  the  English  Language  is  for  those  who  prefer  their  surveys 
arranged  alphabetically.  It  is  important  to  acknowledge  the  enormity  of  the  task 
of  compiling  such  a  work  and,  as  Tom  McArthur,  the  editor,  observes  in  the 
Preface,  the  result  is  always  going  to  the  critical  target  of  some  or  other  constitu¬ 
ency  of  persons.  But  this  work  passed  with  flying  colours  your  reviewer’s  ‘winter 
evenings  test’.  There  is  a  huge  amount  of  interesting  and  addictive  information 
in  this  Companion  and  the  editor  and  his  contributors  have  done  an  exceptional 
job  in  both  the  breadth  and  organization  of  their  coverage.  I  was  very  glad  to  see, 
for  example,  such  entries  as  ‘ English  World-Wide’ ,  a  journal  whose  contents  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  praise  in  this  chapter  before  now  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  essential  reading.  The  combined  conjunction  of  the  size,  quality  and 
comparatively  modest  price  of  this  work  makes  The  Oxford  Companion  a  suitable 
recommendation  for  buy  of  the  year. 
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Images  of  English:  A  Cultural  History  of  the  Language  is  Richard  Bailey  s 
very  provocative  attempt  to  focus  upon  opinions  about  the  language  as  they  have 
evolved  through  time.  His  method  is  the  collection  and  collocation  of  quotations 
and  other  cultural  images  from  varied  sources  and  his  motivation  results  from  a 
scepticism  towards  English  triumphalism.  English  is,  after  all,  spoken  regularly 
by  only  15  per  cent  of  the  planet’s  population  and,  Bailey  reminds  us,  this  market 
share  is  declining.  In  the  course  of  this  work  Bailey  demonstrates  the  historical 
roots  of  such  ideas  as  linguistic  deterioration  and  patriarchy-ridden  language 
among  several  others  and  he  explores  issues  to  do  with  the  formation  of  linguistic 
communities  and  the  emergence  of  ‘standard’  languages.  This  is  a  very  clever 
book  and  deserves  to  be  high  on  one’s  reading,  if  not  necessarily  on  one’s 
shopping,  list.  A  more  orthodox  history  is  David  Burnley’s  The  History  of  the 
English  Language:  A  Source  Book  which  conveniently  makes  available  a  re¬ 
source  which  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  development  of  English  from  about 
ad  700  to  the  present  day.  Walter  Nash  has  collected  some  of  his  lectures  and 
addresses  in  An  Uncommon  Tongue:  The  Uses  and  Resources  of  English.  The 
audiences  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  undergraduates  and  the  text  deserves  to 
be  at  least  browsed  by  majors  and  minors  in  relevant  disciplines.  They  will  find 
that  the  author  is  ‘not  so  far  gone  in  foolish  patriotism  as  to  believe  that  English 
rules,  OK?’. 

This  year’s  work  includes  two  encyclopaedias,  one  for  the  relatively  impecu¬ 
nious,  the  other  for  the  exceptionally  well-heeled.  David  Crystal  gives  us  An 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Language  and  Languages.  This  book  combines  the 
content  that  was  presented  thematically  in  the  author’s  Cambridge  Encyclopedia 
of  Language  with  the  alphabetic  organization  of  his  Dictionary  of  Linguistics  and 
Phonetics.  The  result  is  a  very  attractive  undergraduate  vade  mecum.  William 
Bright’s  International  Encyclopedia  of  Linguistics  would  be  a  little  harder  to 
carry  around  in  your  pocket.  This  is  something  that  the  discipline  has  needed  for 
a  long  time  and  we  are  happy  to  note  that  the  gap,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  has 
been  adequately  filled.  In  addition  to  the  invaluable  information  about  the  kinship 
relations  between  languages  and  their  families  and  their  locations  and  numbers 
of  speakers,  there  are  many  splendid  entries  on  the  numerous  sub-domains  of  the 
field.  For  example,  take  ‘Phonetics’.  This  entry  comprises  four  articles:  An 
Overview,  by  Peter  Ladefoged;  History  of  the  Field,  by  John  Kelly;  Phonetic 
Transcription,  by  Peter  Roach;  and  Phonetic  Universals,  by  Ian  Maddieson.  All 
of  this  is  illustrated  with  clear  and  helpful  diagrams  as  one  is  entitled  to  expect 
in  a  work  of  this  size  and  sort.  The  entry  for  English  is  by  Edward  Finnegan  whose 
work  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  welcome.  This  year’s  work  also  includes 
Rudolf  Botha’s  Twentieth  Century  Conceptions  of  Language:  Mastering  the 
Metaphysics  Market.  The  idea  behind  this  book  is  unquestionably  a  good  one: 
linguistics  has  always  foreclosed  its  object  of  study  and  the  examination  of  these 
foreclosures  tells  us  a  lot  about  the  kinds  of  questions  that  have  been  addressed 
and  the  nature  of  the  answers  that  have  been  proposed.  Language,  quite  simply, 
is  something  quite  different  for  Bloomfield  as  contrasted  with  Hall,  Hockett  and 
Pike,  as  contrasted  with  Chomsky  et  al.,  as  contrasted  with  the  later  Katz,  Postal 
and  now  Carr.  The  idea  to  examine  these  differences  and  their  implications,  is, 
then,  a  very  good  one.  But  the  manner  of  execution  is  little  short  of  irritating. 
Botha  indulges  his  taste  for  continual  alliteration  to  the  extent  that  I  suspect  that 
some  of  the  book  will  be  practically  unreadable  to  all  but  a  small  constituency  of 
people.  I  quote  the  following  and  then  rapidly  move  on: 
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Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the  Mods  of  the  Market.  They,  Curious 
Customer,  are  the  Conceptions  Consumers  who  would  die  rather 
than  do  things  believed  to  be  ontologically  untoward.  Such  as  frat¬ 
ernizing  with  philosophically  frumpy  physicalists,  breaking  burgers 
with  bearded  All  Bodies  behaviourists,  rubbing  s(h)oul(der)s  with 
myth-mongering  mentalists  or  tradings  tricks  with  abracadabra 
abstractists. 

I  do  not  believe  that  1  am  alone  in  possessing  only  a  limited  patience  for  this  kind 
of  style. 

It  should  not  be  concluded  that  the  high  number  of  quality  reference  books  that 
has  appeared  this  year  and  last  means  that  the  field  is  in  a  phase  of  consolidation 
of  already  existing  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  progress  is  also  very  much  in 
evidence.  Malcolm  Coulthard,  for  example,  has  edited  Advances  in  Spoken 
Discourse  Analysis  and  this  comprehensive  collection  gives  an  informative  pic¬ 
ture  of  where  the  Birmingham  School  is  currently  at.  Systemic  Linguistics,  too, 
is  exhibited  in  its  current  state  in  Martin  Davies  and  Louise  Ravelli’s  collection 
Advances  in  Systemic  Linguistics:  Recent  Theory  and  Practice.  We  note,  in 
particular,  an  interesting  summary  paper,  ‘On  Some  Basic  Problems  of  Func¬ 
tional  Sentence  Perspective’  by  Jan  Firbas  whose  work  we  shall  dwell  on  in  more 
detail  in  due  course.  George  Wolfs  New  Departures  in  Linguistics  is  a  wide- 
ranging  collection  of  essays  that  spans  across  much  of  the  discipline.  Some  of  the 
essays  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  title  of  the  book  and  attempt  to  point  beyond  the 
current  orthodoxies:  Michael  Toolan’s  ‘On  Relevance-Theory  and  perhaps 
Deborah  Cameron’s  ‘New  Arrivals:  The  Feminist  Challenge  in  Language  Study’ 
I  thought  fell  into  such  a  category.  But  many  of  the  contributions  were  only 
modestly  related  to  the  theme  of  innovation  that  was  to  be  documented  and  they 
more  readily  appear  as  a  directionless  miscellany  of  sometimes  misleading,  and 
sometimes  inaccurate,  reflections  on  the  discipline.  A  more  attractive  collection, 
both  physically  and  intellectually,  is  Thirty  Years  of  Linguistic  Evolution ,  edited 
by  Martin  Piitz.  This  volume  collects  together  a  set  of  thirty  studies  that  were 
presented  to  honour  Rene  Dirven  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  and  they 
succeed  in  evincing  a  robust  sense  of  the  field  evolving.  Dell  Hymes,  in  The 
Concept  of  Communicative  Competence  Revisited’,  Peter  Miihlhausler,  in 
‘Twenty  Years  After:  A  Review  of  Peter  Miihlhausler’ s  Pidginization  and  Sim¬ 
plification  of  Language’  and  Peter  Trudgill,  in  ‘Norwich  Revisited:  Recent 
Changes  in  an  English  Urban  Dialect’,  all  return  to  consider  the  changes  that 
some  of  their  earlier  work  inspired.  In  addition,  David  Crystal  gives  a  short 
reflection  on  ‘The  Changing  English  Language  -  Fiction  and  Fact’  and  Jan  Firbas 
is  once  more  in  evidence  with  a  paper  entitled  ‘The  Why’s  and  the  How  s  in  My 
Research  into  Functional  Sentence  Perspective’.  David  Crystal  could  not  have 
spoken  more  accurately  when  he  says,  in  the  preface,  that  the  impressive  contri¬ 
butions  to  this  volume  provide  a  glowing  and  appropriate  testimonial  to  the  many 
years  of  effort  which  Dirven  has  devoted  to  linguistic  research  and  to  the  forging 
of  contacts  between  scholars  all  over  the  world.  We  note,  briefly,  Frames,  Fields, 
and  Contrasts:  New  Essays  in  Semantic  and  Lexical  Organization,  edited  by 
Adrienne  Lehrer  and  Eva  Feder  Kittay.  This  volume  grew  out  of  a  conference  held 
in  Tucson,  Arizona  in  July  1989  and  it  contains  seventeen  multidisciplinary 
papers  which  attest  to  the  surge  of  recent  interest  in  the  lexicon.  Merrill  Garrett, 
Yael  Ravin  and  Donald  Walker  all  contribute  papers  in  the  section  devoted  to 
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computational  analyses  of  the  lexicon  and  we  continue  to  monitor  with  interest 
the  assistance  that  computers  can  bring  to  research. 

One  of  the  most  welcome  sights  of  the  year  is  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  new 
books  in  Cambridge  University  Press’s  recently  initiated  series  entitled  Studies 
in  English  Language.  The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  provide  a  framework  for  original, 
empirically  based,  research  which  represents  theoretical  and  descriptive  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  knowledge  of  national  varieties  of  written  and  spoken  English.  Two 
volumes  appear  this  year:  Jan  Firbas’s  Functional  Sentence  Perspective  in  Writ¬ 
ten  and  Spoken  Communication,  and  Charles  Meyer’s  Apposition  in  Contempor¬ 
ary  English.  It  is  Firbas’s  contribution  that  we  particularly  appreciate.  In  the 
Davies  and  Ravelli  collection  Firbas  recalls  Vilem  Mathesius  saying  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  fortress  that  must  be  attacked  with  all  means  and  from  all  sides.  For 
almost  forty  years  Firbas  has  been  attacking  the  problem  of  functional  sentence 
perspective  and  communicative  dynamism  but  many  of  these  articles  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  periodicals  that  are  not  always  easily  accessible.  This  book,  which 
concentrates  on  English  but  with  frequent  comparisons  with  Czech,  German  and 
French,  is  a  synthesis  of  those  writings  and  whilst  there  is  much  to  learn  from 
almost  every  page  of  this  book  Firbas  modestly  concedes  that  the  fortress  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  out.  A  different  means  applied  to  another  side  can  be  examined  in 
Paul  Drew  and  John  Heritage’s  Talk  at  Work:  Interaction  in  Institutional  Settings 
which  is  the  latest  addition  to  Cambridge’s  Studies  in  Interactional  Sociolinguis¬ 
tics.  This  is  a  collection  of  studies  in  conversation  analysis  but  whereas  previous 
work  with  this  means  has  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  the  work  reported  here  focuses  on  interactions  that  are  basically  task-related 
and  they  all  involve  at  least  one  participant  who  represents  a  formal  organization 
of  some  kind.  One  of  the  attractions  of  conversation  analysis  is  its  stubborn 
respect  for  the  fine  grain  of  the  data  and  many  of  the  examples  included  and 
examined  here  can  be  used  for  alternative  purposes  to  those  of  the  authors.  The 
book  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  introductory  chapter  on  the  rationale  of  the 
conversation  analytic  method. 

Other  introductory  material  is  rather  hard  to  find  this  year  as  the  textbook 
industry  seems  to  have  slowed  down  a  bit.  One  very  useful  and  wide-ranging  book 
is  Psycholinguistics:  Psychology,  Linguistics  and  the  Study  of  Natural  Language 
by  Joseph  Kess.  This  has  served  me  very  well  in  an  Introductory  Linguistics 
course  and  I  intend  to  use  it  again  in  the  future.  Also,  there  is  Linguistic 
Semantics  by  William  Frawley  which  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  much  of  the 
formal  semantics  literature  which  has  appeared  recently.  This  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  book  and  many  of  the  author's  observations  about  the  semantic  structure  of 
a  broad  variety  of  languages  are  very  acute  and  they  serve  to  put  into  perspective 
the  extremely  subtle  nature  of  some  of  the  facts  that  formal  semanticists  are 
attempting  to  model.  But  although  Frawley  provides  an  extremely  intriguing  and 
informative  portrait  of  semantic  diversity  and  complexity  my  own  money,  if  I 
might  end  with  a  confession,  is  still  on  the  formalists. 


2.  History  of  English  Linguistics 

All  quiet  on  the  main  medieval  front,  so  we  start  with  the  mid-fifteenth  century. 
A  further  comment  on  one  of  the  items  in  the  Paston  Papers  is  provided  by 
Douglas  Kibbee  (‘The  First  French  Grammar  in  English?  Ms  Walter  Rye  38’  (HL 
19.415-18)),  who  draws  attention  to  the  continuing  use  of  French  in  legal  circles 
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at  the  time,  simultaneously  with  the  developing  role  of  English  in  teaching  French 
to  speakers  of  English.  Almost  a  century  later,  in  1553,  a  brief  report  on  a  case 
of  traumatic  dysgraphia  arising  from  a  battle  injury  was  published  in  Thomas 
Wilson’s  Arte  of  Rhetorique.  David  Cram  and  Ruth  Campbell  in  their  ‘A  16th- 
Century  Case  of  Acquired  Dysgraphia’  ( HL  19.57—64)  look  into  the  background 
to  the  case  in  more  detail. 

The  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  assume  greater  importance  this 
year.  In  passing,  we  should  note  as  well  that  various  papers  were  read  to  ICHoLS 
V  in  1990  (ed.  Ahlqvist)  on  seventeenth-century  work,  albeit  on  non-English 
topics  (Frisian,  Semitic,  Mochica  and  Spanish),  and  they  also  emphasize  the 
intellectual  curiosity  underpinning  much  of  the  linguistic  investigation  under¬ 
taken  during  that  period.  One  such  is  the  work  of  the  English  mathematician  and 
explorer,  Thomas  Harriot.  The  discovery  in  1989  of  a  long-lost  manuscript  which 
can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  him,  in  the  library  of  Westminster  School, 
London,  provides  the  final  link  in  our  understanding  of  the  phonetic  study  he 
made  in  1585  of  the  Algonkian  spoken  in  North  Carolina  (cf.  YWES  71.1 16—17). 
In  her  ‘Thomas  Harriot  (1560-1621)  and  the  English  Origins  of  Algonkian 
Linguistics’  (HL  19.25-56),  Vivian  Salmon  discusses  all  the  relevant  informa¬ 
tion:  on  Harriot’s  background,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  study,  possible  sources 
of  his  phonetic  knowledge,  and  the  influence  he  exerted  in  his  day  and  later.  This 
is  a  significant  contribution  to  Elizabethan  studies,  and  should  be  read  by 
historians  and  phoneticians  alike. 

Not  so  long  ago,  a  major  British  encyclopaedia  had  more  to  say  about  John 
Wilkins’s  work  on  flying,  cycling,  perpetual  motion  and  submarines,  than  on 
language.  Now  with  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles,  all  of  them  reprints, 
about  Wilkins  and  language,  edited  by  Joseph  Subbiondo  ( John  Wilkins  and  1 7th- 
Century  British  Linguistics),  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of  scholarly 
information  on  the  subject,  conveniently  brought  together  in  a  single  volume.  The 
papers,  by  seventeen  authors,  cover  the  period  1931  to  1986;  a  brief  secondary 
bibliography,  however,  goes  up  to  1990.  An  apparently  odd  editorial  decision  was 
to  include  only  papers  which  had  appeared  in  scholarly  journals  which  had  not 
been  easily  accessible’.  Looking  through  the  list,  I  cannot  see  why  PMLA  or  MLQ 
-  or  indeed  any  of  them  -  should  be  counted  in  this  category!  But,  more 
importantly,  has  the  desire  to  un-archive  these  papers  skewed  the  intellectual 
balance  of  the  book?  Happily,  no.  The  coverage  is  good,  and  there  is  no  single 
major  item  in  the  Wilkins  scholarship  of  the  past  60  years  which  has  been  missed. 
The  papers  are  arranged  thematically,  beginning  with  a  general  conspectus  of 
Wilkins’s  life  and  work.  Thereafter  language  takes  centre  stage:  how  Wilkins 
(and  others)  reconciled  the  sometimes  competing  claims  of  language,  science  and 
religion;  the  possible  sources  of  Wilkins’s  Essay  of  1668;  the  content  of  the 
Essay,  his  semantic  classificatory  system;  and,  finally,  contemporary  and  later 
reactions  to  the  Essay.  Inevitably,  there  is  overlap  between  some  of  the  papers, 
since  they  are  all  published  as  straight  reprints  without  any  authorial  after¬ 
thoughts  or  editorial  cutting.  The  doyenne  of  Wilkins  studies  is  undoubtedly 
Vivian  Salmon,  and  it  is  pleasing  that  two  of  her  papers,  especially  the  one  from 
1974  on  Wilkins’s  legacy,  have  been  reprinted  here.  Altogether,  this  is  an 
important  volume,  which  should  help  to  make  Wilkins  s  ideas  better  known  (and 
hopefully  discussed)  amongst  younger  linguists. 

One  of  Wilkins’s  contemporaries  (and  fellow  founders  of  the  Royal  Society) 
was  John  Wallis.  But  unlike  the  former,  Wallis’s  grammatical  interests  lay  in 
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describing  English  synchronically  and  without  reference  to  Latin  as  the  model.  In 
‘John  Wallis’  Grammatica  Linguae  Anglicanae  (1653):  The  New  Science  and 
English  Grammar’  (ed.  Ahlqvist),  Joseph  Subbiondo  reminds  us  of  this  fact. 
Another  contemporary  of  Wilkins  was  Jan  Comenius,  and  in  a  second  paper  by 
Subbiondo,  ‘From  Babel  to  Eden:  Comenius  and  the  17th-Century  Philosophical 
Language  Movement’  ( HL  19.261-73),  the  wider  context  in  which  Comenius 
propagated  his  ‘panglottia’,  namely  educational  reform,  is  emphasized.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  universal  languages,  the  best  summary-article  is  by  Vivian 
Salmon:  ‘Caracteristiques  et  langues  universelles’,  in  the  Histoire  des  idees 
linguistiques  (ed.  Sylvain  Auroux;  Tome  2). 

Leaping  forward  now  to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  we  note  two  items  on  Sir 
William  Jones.  The  first  is  an  elegantly  written  paper  by  Garland  Cannon,  which 
puts  Jones  into  a  wider  cultural  frame  than  most  previous  commentators  have 
done;  I  recommend  the  paper  unhesitatingly,  particularly  for  students  who  want 
to  appreciate  the  extent,  and  the  enormity,  of  Jones’s  work  (‘Sir  William  Jones, 
Language  Families,  and  Indo-European’,  Word  43.49—59).  The  other  is  a  report 
by  Ralph  Crane  on  a  couple  of  letters  written  by  Jones,  which  have  come  to  light. 
Neither,  however,  is  relevant  for  historical  linguistic  studies  (‘Letters  of  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  Dunedin  Public  Library’,  N&Q  39.66—7). 

Moving  on  another  century,  we  recall  that  both  Bloomfield  and  Jespersen  have 
been  commemorated  (separately)  in  a  string  of  recent  publications  (cf.  YWES  68— 
72).  Peter  Matthews,  in  his  ‘Bloomfield’s  Morphology  and  Its  Successors’  ( TPS 
90.121—86),  provides  a  lengthy  critical  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  many 
American  linguists  have  used  or  abused  Bloomfieldian  ideas  about  morphology  — 
sometimes  unwittingly.  The  article  is  a  salutary  riposte  to  fashionable  opinion 
that  one  doesn’t  need  to  go  any  further  back  than  Harris  to  understand  the 
morpheme;  it  also  illustrates  the  muddle  that  some  American  linguists  have  got 
themselves  into  when  trying  to  explain  morphology  to  beginners  in  linguistics. 

Further  drubbing  for  the  Americans  comes  in  Julia  Falk’s  ‘Otto  Jespersen, 
Leonard  Bloomfield,  and  American  Structural  Linguistics’  ( Language  68.465— 
91),  which  focuses  on  the  need  for  American  linguists  to  reconsider  —  perhaps  in 
many  cases  consider  for  the  first  time  -  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Jespersen,  and 
not  to  take  Bloomfield’s  criticisms  of  certain  aspects  of  Jespersen’s  work  as 
reflecting  the  entire  opus.  It  will  be  interesting,  especially  given  the  journal  in 
which  the  article  appears,  to  see  whether  in  time  the  American  linguistics 
fraternity  is  prepared  to  take  seriously  European  ideas  about  the  forms  and  uses 
of  language.  Initial  evidence  of  a  new  mood  in  North  America  towards  Jespersen 
is  James  McCawley’s  ‘The  Biological  Side  of  Otto  Jespersen’s  Linguistic 
Thought’  (HL  19.97—1 10),  which  traces  the  influence  of  two  Darwinian  concepts, 
selection  and  pre-adaptation,  on  Jespersen’s  thinking  about  language  change. 

Still  in  America,  Michael  Mackert,  in  his  article  on  Boas  (‘The  Role  of 
Acoustics  and  Apperception  in  Franz  Boas’  Theory  of  Phonetics’  (ed.  Ahlqvist)), 
raises  an  important  point,  which  earlier  commentators  have  missed:  that  there  is 
evidence  for  Boas,  in  his  discussion  of  alternating  sounds,  having  understood 
perfectly  well  (and  explained)  the  concept  known  to  later,  twentieth-century, 
scholars  as  a  ‘phonemic  grid’,  the  mental  device  by  which  a  listener  to  a  foreign 
language  will  interpret  sounds  in  terms  of  his/her  native  phonological  system. 
And  lastly,  there  is  a  late  obituary  of  Henry  Lee  Smith  by  Charlotte  Farley-Winer, 
‘Henry  Lee  Smith,  Jr.  (1913-1972).  A  NachrufTwenty  Years  After’  (HL  19.187- 
98).  It  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  a  man  whose  endeavours  lay  as  much  in 
applying  linguistic  ideas  as  in  devising  them. 
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3.  Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (including  Creolistics) 

This  year  has  seen  a  continued  growth  in  publications  dealing  with  the  use  of 
English  in  Africa.  Rajend  Mesthrie’s  English  in  Language  Shift:  The  History, 
Structure  and  Sociolinguistics  of  South  African  Indian  English  deals  mainly  with 
the  syntax  (and  particularly  variability  in  syntax)  which  characterizes  South 
African  Indian  English  (SAIE).  In  the  first  chapter,  Mesthrie  provides  a  historical 
background  to  SAIE,  and  explains  how  the  investigation  of  this  variety  leads  to 
a  greater  understanding  of  language  shift.  He  also  outlines  his  object  of  study:  not 
the  near  standard  English  of  educated  speakers,  but  rather  the  colloquial  speech 
of  ‘home,  street  and  neighbourhood’.  In  chapter  2  Mesthrie  introduces  the  topic 
of  variation  in  SAIE  and  in  chapter  3  he  details  the  ‘startling’  variability  of 
relative  clauses  and  relates  this  variation  to  social  categories.  In  chapter  4, 
Mesthrie  examines  the  principles  that  govern  variation  in  word  order  in  SAIE, 
and  in  chapter  5  he  charts  other  areas  of  sociolinguistic  variation  (i.e.  in  morphol- 
ogy,  phonetics  and  lexis).  The  final  two  chapters  of  the  volume  offer  perspectives 
on  language  shift  given  by  second-language  acquisition  and  pidgin  and  creole 
studies  respectively.  This  study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  new 
Englishes.  It  has  many  insights  to  offer  the  advanced  reader,  while  at  the  same 
time  being  clear  and  concise  enough  for  students  seeking  an  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  language  shift,  languages  in  contact  and  the  sociolinguistics  of 
language  change  in  general. 

The  second  edition  of  Josef  Schmied’s  (ed.)  English  in  East  and  Central 
Africa  is  published  this  year.  The  second  volume  takes  up  the  threads  of  discus¬ 
sion  presented  in  the  first  (1987)  collection.  For  example,  Ettle  and  Schmied 
examine  ‘Deviation  and  Language  Awareness  in  Kenyan  Popular  Literature’; 
Kadeghe  assesses  the  relative  status  of  English  and  Kiswahili  in  the  domain  of 
education;  Mbangwana  examines  ‘Some  Grammatical  Sign-posts  in  Cameroon 
Standard  English’;  and  Kembo  Sure  discusses  the  borrowing  of  English  lexical 
items  into  Dholuo.  Sure  also  has  a  paper  in  EnT  (8,  4.23-8),  ‘Falling  Standards 
in  Kenya?’,  addressing  such  issues  as  the  future  of  Kiswahili  (the  national 
language)  vis-a-vis  English  (the  official  language),  and  the  status  of  the  (forty  or 
so)  ethnic  languages  in  Kenya.  In  terms  of  the  notion  of  falling  standards,  Sure 
argues  that  this  is  a  view  espoused  by  those  who  see  themselves  as  ‘rescuers’  of 
English,  and  who  do  not  recognize  the  ‘sociolinguistic  realities  reigning  in  Kenya 
today’.  In  an  appended  extension  to  his  article  Sure  provides  details  on  the 
development  of  ‘Sheng’  -  a  variety  developing  out  of  contact  between  English 
and  Swahili.  Onuigbo  Nwoye’s  comparison  of  obituary  notices  in  Nigerian  Eng¬ 
lish  (NE)  with  similar  announcements  in  English,  German  and  Indian  Newspa¬ 
pers  (WEn  11.15-27)  reveals  that  notices  in  NE  give  more  than  news  about  a 
death:  characteristics  such  as  the  size  and  position  of  obituaries  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  deceased  and  his/her  survivors.  John 
Lipski  (EWW  13.33—57)  charts  the  historical  development  and  contemporary 
usage  of  Pidgin  English  in  Equatorial  Guinea.  Lipski  begins  his  discussion  with 
an  account  of  the  origins  of  PE  during  the  de  facto  British  control  of  the  island 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  notes  that  ‘from  the  beginning,  PE 
has  been  the  lingua  franca  of  choice  even  when  African  languages  were  readily 
available  as  alternatives’.  His  paper  further  includes  discussion  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  features,  specifically  the  salient  grammatical  features,  of  PE  as  it  is  used  in 
this  region,  and  discussion  of  the  negative  attitude  towards  PE.  Lipski  concludes 
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that  although  PE  is  treated  as  an  ‘invisible’  language,  it  nevertheless  remains  as 
the  ‘true  lingua  franca’  of  Equatorial  Guinea.  We  should  also  briefly  mention 
here  that  a  paper  by  Lipski  entitled  ‘Spontaneous  Nasalization  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Afro-Hispanic  Language’  is  published  in  JPCL  7.261-305  this  year. 

Loreto  Todd  and  Martin  Jumbam’s  ‘Kamtok:  Anatomy  of  a  Pidgin'  (EnT 
8, 1.3-1 1)  provides  a  description  of  this  Cameroon  variety  by  making  reference  to 
historical  written  records  and  to  spoken  data  collected  between  1966  and  1991. 
The  authors  note  that  there  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  attitude  towards  the  use 
of  Kamtok  over  the  past  twenty  years:  specifically,  that  because  of  increased  use 
on  radio  and  television  as  well  as  in  the  church,  Kamtok  has  changed  in  speaker- 
hearer’s  perceptions  from  a  ‘bad’  language  to  one  recognized  as  an  appropriate 
medium  of  interaction.  However,  although  the  influence  of  the  mass  media  has 
had  this  positive  influence,  somewhat  paradoxically,  the  same  media  as  transmit¬ 
ters  of  ‘standard  English’  may  lead  to  the  demise  of  certain  varieties  of  Kamtok. 
Specifically,  the  authors  argue  that  ‘Kamtok  will  gradually  be  so  influenced  by 
English  that  it  will  lose  many  of  its  basilectal  features’.  We  should  recommend 
Carol  Myers-Scotton’s  ‘Constructing  the  Frame  in  Intrasentential  Codeswitch¬ 
ing’  ( Multilingua  11.101-27)  in  which  the  author  draws  on  data  from  a  number 
of  different  African  languages  in  order  to  support  her  claim  that  linguistic  code¬ 
switching  is  not  qualitatively  different  from  other  naturally  occurring  language 
data.  Myers-Scotton  argues  that  the  only  difference  which  has  to  be  accounted  for 
in  describing  code-switching  is  that  such  behaviour  is  ‘subject  to  the  added 
constraints  of  the  matrix  language  frame  model’  —  a  model  which  she  discusses 
in  her  paper  in  terms  of  a  ‘principles  and  parameters’  approach.  Finally,  LPLD 
(16.105-36)  includes  a  discussion  by  August  D.  de  V.  Cluver  on  political  reform 
and  possible  new  policies  of  language  planning  in  South  Africa. 

The  debate  between  proponents  of  ‘universal’  and  ‘substratum’  theories  of 
pidgin  and  creole  genesis  continues  this  year.  In  JPCL  (7.307—18),  Derek 
Bickerton  replies  to  the  criticisms  of  John  Victor  Singler  (see  ‘On  the  Use  of 
Socio-historical  Criteria  in  the  Comparison  of  Creoles’,  Linguistics  28,  1990).  In 
a  paper  entitled  ‘The  Socio-historical  Matrix  of  Creolization’,  Bickerton  argues 
that  recent  versions  of  bioprogram  theory  provide  a  scenario  for  the  creation  of 
creole  languages  that  takes  account  of  sociohistorical  factors  in  a  more  reliable 
way  than  substratum  theories;  as  ever,  Bickerton  is  scathing  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  he  calls  ‘substratophiles’.  In  the  same  volume  of  JPCL ,  Singler 
provides  a  rejoinder  (319-33).  The  debate  between  these  two  scholars  seems  set 
to  continue.  A  number  of  other  articles  relating  to  the  ‘universal’  vs.  ‘substratum’ 
debate  are  included  in  JPCL  this  year.  Of  particular  note  is  John  McWhorter’s 
analysis  (7.1—53)  of  serial  verb  constructions  (SVCs)  in  Saramaccan,  a  creole 
variety  spoken  in  Suriname.  McWhorter  argues  that,  far  from  providing  evidence 
of  a  bioprogram  scenario  of  creole  genesis  as  Bickerton  has  suggested,  SVCs  in 
Saramaccan  indicate  that  this  variety  is  a  ‘prime  example’  of  substratal  influence. 
(As  an  aside  we  should  also  note  Francis  Byrne’s  paper  on  ‘Tense,  Scope,  and 
Spreading  in  Saramaccan’  ( JPCL  7.195-221),  in  which  the  author  presents  a 
‘unified  theory’  to  account  for  variable  tense-marking  patterns  in  the  serial  verb 
constructions  found  in  Saramaccan.)  Ingo  Plag  also  considers  the  relative  merits 
of  ‘universal’  and  ‘substratum’  theories  in  his  study  of  the  grammaticalization  of 
taki  (English  talk)  in  Sranan.  By  analysing  synchronic  variation  as  an  indication 
of  diachronic  development,  Plag  concentrates  on  the  question  of  how  the  category 
change  from  verb  to  complementizer  took  place,  and  concludes  that  no  definite 
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answer  can  be  given  as  to  whether  the  development  was  motivated  by  universal 
or  substratum  influences.  However,  Plag’s  analyses  confirm  that  the  development 
of  grammaticalization  was  a  gradual  rather  than  sudden  process:  'the  steps  from 
one  stage  to  the  next  are  small  and  each  one  prepares  the  ground  for  new  domains 
of  application’.  Finally,  we  should  briefly  mention  Armin  Schwegler’s  analysis  of 
the  ‘Future  and  Conditional  in  Palenquero’  ( JPCL  7.223—59)  which,  the  author 
claims,  provides  evidence  counter  to  Bickerton’s  hypothesis  on  the  prototypical 
creole  tense-modality-aspect  system. 

Although  not  strictly  on  English,  we  should  nevertheless  recommend  the 
publication  (in  LVC  4.41-75)  of  Douglas  Biber  and  Mohamed  Hared’s  ‘Dimen¬ 
sions  of  Register  Variation  in  Somali’,  in  which  the  authors  provide  an  analysis 
of  speech— writing  differences  in  this  variety  (spoken  by  5—6  million  people  in 
East  Africa).  The  authors  note  that  the  analysis  of  Somali,  which  has  only  existed 
in  a  written  form  since  1973  (when  it  was  made  the  official  language  of  Somalia), 
provides  an  interesting  contrast  with  speech— writing  differences  in  English  with 
its  long  history  of  literacy  and  standardization.  The  analysis  of  Somali  thus  brings 
the  authors  one  step  further  towards  their  general  aim  of  ‘uncovering  universal 
tendencies  in  the  relations  among  spoken  and  written  varieties’. 

Turning  from  African  English  to  studies  of  ‘Black  English’  generally,  we 
should  first  note  the  publication  of  System  in  Black  English  by  David  Sutcliffe 
with  John  Figueroa.  The  authors  outline  two  main  aims  of  the  work,  firstly,  to 
describe  and  explain  the  language  (and  distinctive  creole)  of  people  of  Caribbean 
descent  in  England;  and  secondly,  to  examine  the  wider  relationship  between 
Kwa  languages  of  West  Africa  and  the  Afro-American  languages  of  the  New 
World.  The  volume  considers  a  wide  range  of  issues.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  the  rejection  of  notions  of  ‘degeneration’  and  ‘breakdown’  as  explanations  of 
Black  language,  replacing  this  with  an  emphasis  on  ‘stability’.  Another  central 
issue  discussed  is  the  need  to  distinguish  between  surface  (often  spurious) 
similarities  between  creole  varieties  and  mainstream  English  —  surface  similari¬ 
ties  which  may,  Sutcliffe  contends,  obscure  or  ‘camouflage’  underlying  differ¬ 
ences.  Walter  Edwards’s  ‘Sociolinguistic  Behaviour  in  a  Detroit  Inner-city  Black 
Neighbourhood’  (LSoc  21.83-91)  examines  the  relationship  between  a  Vernacu¬ 
lar  Culture  Index  (VCI)  and  the  use  of  Black  English  variants.  (VCI  is  defined  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  Milroys’s  notion  of  Social  Network,  as  well  as  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  such  factors  as  informants  desire  to  stay  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  residence.)  Results  show  significant  correlations  between  high 
scores  on  the  VCI  and  the  choice  of  Black  English  variants.  Edwards  concludes 
that  a  Social  Network  approach  is  the  most  appropriate  for  explaining  linguistic 
variation  in  socio-economically  homogeneous  areas.  Seanne  McMahon  s  study  of 
‘Some  African-American  Perspectives  on  Black  English  Vernacular’  {LSoc 
21.383^107),  in  which  the  author  examines  the  attitudes  to  BEV  of  sixteen 
African  Americans,  pays  specific  attention  to  three  issues:  problems  with  the 
label  Black  English  Vernacular  (inasmuch  as  that  ‘not  all  and  not  only  African 
Americans  use  the  variety’);  BEV  as  a  social  construct;  diverse  attitudes  towards 
BEV  and  the  perception  of  this  variety  as  a  ‘limited’  code.  It  is  also  worth  noting 
that  LSoc  21.675-82  includes  a  review  article  by  Arthur  Spears  of  R.  R.  Butters’s 
The  Death  of  Black  English  ( YWES  71.120-21  ). 

In  his  paper  ‘Back  to  the  Past:  The  BEV/Creole  Connection  Revisited’  (LVC 
4.311—57),  Donald  Winford  provides  further  evidence  relevant  to  the  debate 
between  ‘dialectologists’  and  ‘creolists’  as  to  the  origin  of  BEV.  Winford 
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examines  the  marking  of  past  temporal  reference  in  BEV,  and  compares  this  with 
Trinidanian  creole  (an  intermediate  creole  which  is  under  continuing  influence 
from  Standard  Trinidanian  English).  Results  show  that  past  marking  in  BEV  and 
Trinidanian  Creole  show  similarities  which  suggest  that  this  aspect  of  contempo¬ 
rary  BEV  is  characterized  by  a  ‘process  of  advanced  decreolization  or  language 
shift  similar  to  that  affecting  Trinidanian  Creole’.  Analysis  of  stressed  remote 
BIN  in  BEV  provides  further  support  for  this  view.  Finally,  EnT  (8,1.12-20) 
includes  a  paper  by  Jeanette  Allsopp  on  ‘French  and  Spanish  Loan  Words  in 
Caribbean  English’.  Allsopp  charts  the  history  of  borrowing  in  social  and  political 
terms,  and  argues  that  borrowed  words  bring  with  them  the  cultural  connotations, 
history  and  value  systems  of  the  imposed  language.  Allsopp  also  gives  details  of 
the  forthcoming  Dictionary  of  Caribbean  English  and  Usage. 

Linking  an  African  perspective  with  the  status  of  the  English  language  in 
America,  Geneva  Smitherman  examines  the  African  American  perspective  on  the 
proposal  to  make  English  the  official  language  of  the  USA  ( LPLD  16.235-48). 
Other  studies  of  American  English  include  Otto  Santa  Ana  A.’s  study  (LVC 
4.275-88)  of  45  Chicano  English  speakers  resident  in  Los  Angeles.  The  study 
provides  ‘solid  independent  confirmation’  of  Guy’s  (1991)  theory  of  variable 
lexical  phonology  and  specifically  his  exponential  hypothesis  as  an  explanation 
of /-t,  -d /  according  to  morphological  class  (see  YWES  72.27  for  a  review  of  Guy’s 
hypothesis).  Lourdes  Torres’s  ‘Code-mixing  as  a  Narrative  Strategy  in  a  Bilin¬ 
gual  Community’  ( WEn  11.2/3)  examines  the  discourse  functions  of  English 
code-mixing  in  Spanish  language  narratives,  and  interprets  these  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  process  of  language  change  taking  place  in  a  New  York  Puerto  Rican 
bilingual  community.  Carmen  Garcia’s  paper  ‘Responses  to  a  Request  by  Native 
and  Non-native  English  Speakers:  Deference  vs.  Camaraderie'  ( Multilingua 
11.387-406)  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  papers  in  which  the  author  discusses  the 
linguistic  choices  made  by  American  and  Venezuelan  female  speakers  interacting 
in  various  English  language  speech  events.  In  this  paper,  Garcia  considers 
responses  and  finds  that  speakers’  linguistic  choices  reflected  their  different 
social  backgrounds.  Finally,  in  EnT  (8,3.39—44)  Felix  Rodriguez  Gonzalez  pro¬ 
vides  a  survey  of  the  acronyms  and  other  types  of  abbreviation  used  among 
students,  soldiers,  nurses,  hobos  and  others  in  the  USA. 

Moving  from  America  to  Canada  we  should  mention  Monica  Heller  and 
Laurette  Levy’s  ‘Mixed  Marriages:  Life  on  the  Linguistic  Frontier’  which  exam¬ 
ines  the  use  and  status  of  English  and  French  in  three  cities  in  Ontario 
(Multilingua  11,1.11—43).  From  the  basis  of  a  study  of  Francophone  women 
married  to  Anglophone  men,  Heller  and  Levy  pay  particular  attention  to  the  issue 
of  the  relative  value  of  English  and  French  in  ‘gaining  access  to  socially  and 
economically  valued  symbolic  and  material  resources’.  A  special  edition  of  LVC 
on  ‘Quantitative  Discourse  Analysis’  published  this  year  (volume  4,2)  includes  a 
number  of  articles  on  language  use  in  Canada  (specifically  on  Montreal  French): 
see,  for  example,  papers  by  Diane  Vincent,  Sylvie  Dubois,  and  David  Sankoff. 
Charleen  Rain  also  refers  to  the  French  spoken  by  Montrealers  in  her  study  of  the 
use  of  ‘poetic  devices  in  argumentation’  (LSoc  21.253—76).  Viv  Edwards’s  and 
Angela  Redfem’s  The  World  in  a  Classroom :  Language  in  Education  in  Britain 
and  Canada  addresses  the  question  of  how  education  systems  can  best  respond 
to  patterns  of  settlement  that  lead  to  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse 
populations.  In  a  clear  and  comprehensive  volume  the  authors  discuss  such  topics 
as  teaching  English  as  a  second  language  (in  which  Edwards  and  Redfem  chart 
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the  progress  from  assimilation  to  appreciation  of  children’s  home  languages), 
ways  in  which  to  avoid  tokenist  gestures  in  multilingual  and  multicultural  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  most  adequate  and  appropriate  ways  of  teaching  community  (or  as 
they  are  known  in  Canada  ‘heritage’)  languages.  (As  an  aside,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  opportune  place  to  mention  Christina  Bratt  Paulston’s  Sociolinguistic  Per¬ 
spectives  on  Bilingual  Education',  a  volume  in  which,  by  bringing  together  several 
of  her  articles  written  between  1974  and  1984,  the  author  aims  to  describe  and 
explain  bilingual  education  in  order  to  predict  the  educational  results  of  various 
policies  imposed  upon  linguistic  minorities.) 

Turning  to  the  Pacific,  this  year  is  notable  for  the  publication  of  two  outstand¬ 
ing  texts  on  language  use  in  Papua  New  Guinea  (PNG).  Suzanne  Romaine  s 
Language,  Education  and  Development:  Urban  and  Rural  Tok  Pisin  in  Papua 
New  Guinea  is  the  latest  in  the  excellent  series  by  Oxford  on  ‘Studies  in  Language 
Contact’.  Romaine  presents  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  history  and  evolution 
of  Tok  Pisin  in  the  light  of  PNG’s  struggle  towards  ‘development’.  Her  main 
thesis  is  that  an  adequate  description  of  the  former  linguistic  process  can  only  be 
achieved  by  reference  to  the  latter  social  and  political  development.  In  the 
introduction  of  her  work,  Romaine  outlines  her  aim  —  to  detail  the  changes  taking 
place  in  Tok  Pisin  as  it  becomes  the  native  language  of  the  young  generation.  She 
describes  her  intention  of  analysing  urban  as  well  as  rural  varieties  (a  theme 
which  is  central  throughout  the  book),  and  points  to  the  importance  of  her  work 
for  indicating  the  inseparability  of  language  issues  from  the  impact  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on  the  process  of  creolization.  In  chapter  2 
Romaine  traces  the  evolution  of  Tok  Pisin  from  a  jargon  English,  through  pidgin 
and  creolization  to  the  contemporary  state  of  decreolization.  In  chapter  3  she 
considers  the  relationship  between,  and  historical  evolution  of,  language,  educa¬ 
tion  and  development  in  PNG.  Romaine  points  out  that  the  pre-colonial  society 
was  essentially  egalitarian  in  nature  and  that  this  was  mirrored  in  linguistic 
heterogeneity  (for  example,  although  there  was  frequent  contact  between  speak¬ 
ers  of  different  varieties,  no  dialect  levelling  occurred).  In  contrast  to  this, 
contemporary  post-colonial  society  is  characterized  by  social  inequalities  (Par* 
ticularly  in  relation  to  resources  accessible  by  urban  and  rural  populations)  which 
are  also  reflected  in  language  use.  Chapter  4  outlines  the  methods  Romaine  used 
in  her  work.  Chapters  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  the  linguistic  chapters  of  the  book: 
Romaine  considers  the  impact  of  social  and  political  factors  at  the  lexical, 
phonological,  morphological  and  syntactic  levels  respectively.  At  each  level  she 
looks  at  change  and  variation  in  the  structure  of  Tok  Pisin.  In  chapter  9  Romaine 
brings  her  work  to  a  close  by  assessing  the  future  of  Tok  Pisin.  She  concludes  in 
line  with  her  general  thesis  that  ‘the  question  of  where  Tok  Pisin  is  going  cannot 
be  addressed  without  asking  where  Papua  New  Guinea  is  going’.  The  beauty  of 
Romaine’s  work  is  that  this  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  basis  of  detailed 
analysis  of  each  level  of  linguistic  structure  which  is  integrated  with  precise 

descriptions  of  social  and  political  change.  . 

The  other  recommended  work  on  language  use  in  Papua  New  Guinea  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  is  Don  Kulick’s  anthropological  study  of  Language  Shift  and 
Cultural  Reproduction:  Socialization,  Self  and  Syncretism  in  a  Papua  New 
Guinean  Village.  Kulick  studies  a  small  community  in  Sepik,  PNG  and  seeks  an 
answer  to  the  question  why  the  community  is  abandoning  its  vernacular  language 
(Taiap)  in  favour  of  Tok  Pisin.  In  contrast  to  many  sociolinguistic  studies  of 
language  shift,  Kulick  concentrates  not  so  much  on  macro-sociological  factors, 
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but  rather  on  how  changes  in  macro-structure  ‘come  to  be  interpreted  in  a  way 
that  dramatically  affects  everyday  language  use  in  a  community’.  Any  brief 
explanation  of  the  volume  must  do  it  an  injustice.  However,  apart  from  the  new 
approach  already  noted,  we  should  also  mention  the  attention  the  author  pays  to 
explaining  language  shift  through  the  process  of  language  transmission  (or  in  this 
case  non-transmission)  between  adults  and  children.  Kulick  reports  that  although 
adults  largely  blame  their  offspring  for  the  decline  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular 
language,  nevertheless  the  linguistic  behaviour  of  caregivers  to  their  offspring 
favours  the  use  of  Tok  Pisin  rather  than  Taiap:  for  example,  adults  tend  to  switch 
to  Tok  Pisin  when  directly  addressing  young  children,  children  are  never  praised 
for  their  use  of  Taiap,  and,  perhaps  most  significant,  beyond  a  certain  point  in 
linguistic  development,  adults  interpret  all  of  children’s  utterances  as  though  they 
were  Tok  Pisin.  Another  major  finding  of  Kulick’s  study  is  that  the  vernacular 
and  Tok  Pisin  have  become  associated  with  two  different  aspects  of  individuals’ 
self  or  identity:  significantly,  Tok  Pisin  has  become  associated  with  that  aspect  of 
identity  which  is  most  overtly  valued  in  the  Sepik  community.  In  the  course  of  his 
discussion  Kulick  provides  details  of,  amongst  other  things,  the  linguistic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Taiap;  how  the  introduction  of  Tok  Pisin  has  led  to  a  decline  in 
multilingualism  (usually  characteristic  of  PNG  communities);  male-female  dif¬ 
ferences  which,  unusually,  show  that  women  and  girls  lag  behind  men  and  boys 
in  the  shift  to  Tok  Pisin,  and  that  females  code-switch  less  frequently  than  men. 
Kulick’s  work  provides  significant  new  insights  into  the  process  of  language  shift 
which  will  be  of  value  to  all  those  interested  in  this  topic. 

Finally,  on  this  subject,  we  should  briefly  mention  that  Nancy  Dorian’s  (ed.) 
Investigating  Obsolescence:  Studies  in  Language  Contraction  and  Death  has 
been  published  in  paperback  this  year.  The  volume  includes  twenty-four  articles 
organized  into  three  main  parts:  (i)  Focus  on  context  —  which  includes  papers  by 
G.  Dimmendal  on  language  death  in  Africa,  S.  Watson  on  Scottish  and  Irish 
Gaelic,  and  E.  Mertz  on  a  variety  of  Albanian;  (ii)  Focus  on  structures  —  which 
includes  papers  by  L.  Campbell  and  M.  Muntzel,  E.  Hamp  and  S.  Gal;  and  (iii) 
Invited  commentaries  —  provided  by  L.  Menn,  H.  Hoenigswald,  K.  Woodland,  S. 
Romaine  and  R.  Anderson. 

Studies  of  Australian  English  published  this  year  include  Jakelin  Troy’s 
discussion  of  three  antique  notebooks  which  document  the  now  extinct  Sydney 
language.  In  AuJL  (12,1.145-70),  Troy  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  many 
aspects  of  this  variety  and,  most  important  to  report  here,  charts  patterns  of 
contact  between  English  and  the  Sydney  language,  and  describes  the  borrowing 
and  use  of  Sydney  words  in  early  Australian  English  (some  of  which  can  still  be 
found  in  contemporary  Standard  Australian  English).  Mark  Newbrook  (EfVW 
13,1.1—32)  provides  a  ‘checklist  with  commentary’  on  some  hitherto  unrecog¬ 
nized  (semantic,  grammatical  and  lexical)  features  of  Australian  English,  and 
Ruth  Wajnryb  and  David  Cervi  give  an  anecdotal  account  of  a  few  Australianisms 
(EnT  8,2.18-21).  Sylvie  Dubois  and  Barbara  Horvath  ( LVC  4.125—35)  use  data 
from  the  Sydney  Sociolinguistics  Survey  to  provide  an  analysis  of  interactional 
patterns  between  fieldworkers’  questions  and  informants’  responses.  They  con¬ 
clude  that  a  constant  feature  of  interaction  is  the  ‘negotiation  of  tension’  between 
interviewer  and  speaker  -  a  tension  which  is  reduced  when  interactants  share  a 
‘set  of  sociolinguistic  assumptions’  established,  for  example,  through  a  common 
ethnic  identity. 
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In  his  article  ‘The  Second  Great  Vowel  Shift  Revisited’  {EWW  13,2.253—68), 
Laurie  Bauer  provides  further  commentary  on  the  shift  of  the  front  ‘short’  vowels 
in  Australasian  varieties  of  English.  In  the  paper  he  concedes  that  his  (1979) 
interpretation  of  the  shift  as  a  push-chain  initiated  by  the  fronting  of  /a/,  is,  in  the 
light  of  recent  evidence,  probably  mistaken.  However,  on  the  point  that  these 
vowels  are  undergoing  raising  (as  opposed  to  lowering  as  Peter  Trudgill  suggests) 
Bauer  is  adamant:  he  cites  evidence  from  Australian  English,  and  from  his  own 
work  on  New  Zealand  English  (NZE)  which  indicates  that  the  centralization  of 
/i/,  an  important  element  in  the  overall  shift  in  the  front  vowels  in  NZE,  is  more 
advanced  in  today’s  young  New  Zealanders  than  in  speakers  at  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War.  Further  information  on  NZE  can  be  found  in  LVC  this  year. 
David  Britain  presents  an  analysis  of  high  rising  tones  (HRTs)  in  NZE  as 
evidence  of  an  intonational  change  in  progress  (4,1.77—104).  Having  found  that 
young  Maori  and  Pakeha  women  are  the  two  groups  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
change,  Britain  interprets  this  result  by  arguing  that  HRTs  have  a  positive 
politeness  function  which  is  preferred  by  Maori  and  Pakeha  women  since  they 
both  use  a  ‘cooperative  conversational  style’.  Janet  Holmes  and  Allan  Bell  trace 
the  merger  of  the  EAR  and  AIR  diphthongs  in  NZE  {LVC  4.251-73)  and  argue 
that  there  have  been  two  different  trends  in  this  change:  first  in  the  direction  of 
the  close  form,  and  now,  in  contemporary  NZE,  towards  the  more  open  variant. 

Turning  to  the  use  of  English  in  Asia,  Anthea  Fraser  Gupta’s  analysis  of 
‘Contact  Features  of  Singapore  Colloquial  English’  (in  Bolton  and  Kwok  —  see 
below)  provides  an  analysis  of  this  variety  not  in  terms  of  its  deviance  or 
difference  from  Standard  Singapore  English  (which  Gupta  notes  is  not  that 
different  from  the  standard  British  English),  but  rather  in  terms  of  how  structures 
of  Singapore  Colloquial  English  (SCE)  have  drawn  on  structures  of  the  contacting 
languages  (English  as  the  ‘superstrate’  and  various  languages  of  Southern  China 
and  Malay  as  the  ‘substrates’)  to  create  something  new.  Also  of  note  on  this 
variety  is  Adam  Brown’s  Making  Sense  of  Singapore  English  which  lists  numer¬ 
ous  (specifically  lexical)  Singaporeanisms.  In  his  study  of  ‘Malay(sian)  Borrow¬ 
ings  in  English’  {AS  67,2.134-62),  Garland  Cannon  pursues  three  interrelated 
aims:  to  collect,  describe  and  list  borrowed  items  and  hence  to  enlarge  the  known 
corpus;  to  attempt  innovation  in  the  methodology  and  treatment  of  borrowed 
items;  and  finally,  to  use  the  data  to  project  a  modem,  four-degree  scale  (as 
opposed  to  a  traditional  three-degree  scale)  to  measure  the  extent  of  assimilation 
of  borrowed  words.  Also  of  interest  on  this  variety  is  Peter  Lowenberg’s  case 
study  of  the  representation  and  treatment  of  ethnic  identities  in  the  English 
literature  of  Malaysia  {WEn  11,2/3.251—8). 

We  should  proceed  no  further  in  this  review  of  English  in  Asia  (and  around 
the  world)  before  mentioning  the  special  edition  of  WEn  published  this  year 
(1 1  ,ii — iii).  Entitled  The  Extended  Family:  English  in  Global  Bilingualism,  this  is 
a  collection  of  studies  presented  in  honour  of  Braj  B.  Kachru;  a  scholar  who, 
Smith  and  Sridhar  note  in  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  pioneered  research  into 
world  Englishes  at  a  time  when  non-native  varieties  were  ‘objects  of  scholarly 
neglect,  pedagogic  derision,  and  their  own  speakers  embarrassment  .  The  edi¬ 
tion  includes  twenty-five  articles  organized  into  eight  parts,  including  sections  on 
discourse  and  pragmatics,  code-switching,  and  aspects  of  bilingualism.  Numer¬ 
ous  papers  deal  with  English  use  in  Asia.  Articles  on  Indian  English  (IE)  include 
S.  N.  Sridhar’ s  discussion  of  the  syntactic  characteristics  of  IE  (141-50); 
Rajeshwari  Pandharipande’s  discussion  of  politeness  strategies  in  IE  (241-50); 
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and  Yamuna  Kachru’s  explanation  of  how  Speech  Act  Theory,  Conversational 
Analysis,  Sociolinguistics  and  the  Ethnography  of  Communication  are  all  impor¬ 
tant  to  understanding  leave-taking  expressions  in  IE  (335-40).  Finally,  in  an 
examination  of  IE  and  other  Asian  Englishes,  V.  K.  Bhatia  considers  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  standardized  and  in  some  cases  ‘outdated’  native  linguistic  conventions 
in  a  number  of  English  texts  taken  from  a  variety  of  nativized  professional 


contexts  (225—34). 

WEn  1 1,2/3  also  includes  a  number  of  papers  on  Pakistani  English  (PE),  for 
example,  Robert  Baumgardner  -  To  Shariat  or  not  to  shariat  —  discusses 
bilingual  functional  shifts  (the  use  of  a  feature  conventionally  defined  as  of  one 
form  class  in  a  different  form  class)  in  PE  (129—40).  A  paper  on  this  variety  is  also 
included  in  WEn  11,1:  Abbas  M.  Husain  points  to  the  significant  influence  of 
English  study  aids  and  guide  books,  and  claims  specifically  that  these  aids  may 
account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  ‘verbosity’  often  said  to  characterize  South  Asian 
English  ’ speakers  (51-60).  WEn  11,1  also  includes  papers  on  ‘English  in  Viet¬ 
nam’  (P.  A.  Denham),  and  ‘Englishized  Style  Repertoire  in  Modem  Japanese 
Literature’  (Reiko  Ono)  (61-69  and  29-50  respectively). 

A  few  studies  of  English  in  Britain  and  Europe  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  WEn 
collection  presented  in  honour  of  Kachru:  Tom  McArthur  poses  the  question  as 
to  whether  speakers  in  Scotland  ‘can  be  described  as  bilingual  between  two 
distinct  “English  languages”  ’  (101-10);  and  in  a  paper  entitled  ‘Bilingualism 
with  English  as  the  Other  Tongue’,  Margie  Bems  examines  the  use  of  English  in 
the  German  legal  domain,  and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
English  lexical  items  in  law  articles  (155-61).  Bems  also  has  a  paper  in  WEn 
11,1.3-14  in  which  she  deals  with  ‘Sociolinguistics  and  the  Teaching  of  English 
in  Europe  beyond  the  1990s’.  Peter  Trudgill’s  ‘Ausbau  Sociolinguistics  and  the 
Perception  of  Language  Status  in  Contemporary  Europe’  {IJAL  2,2.167-77) 
considers  the  problem  faced  by  minority  language  speakers  in  having  their 
varieties  recognized  as  languages  as  opposed  to  only  dialects.  Also  worthy  of 
mention  in  discussing  the  work  on  English  in  Europe  is  Maria  Sifianou’s  Polite¬ 
ness  Phenomena  in  England  and  Greece,  and  J.  Van  Leuvensteijn  and  J.  Bems 
(eds)  Dialect  and  Standard  Language  in  the  English,  Dutch,  German  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  Language  Areas.  The  former  is  a  practical  application  of  Brown  and 
Levinson’s  theoretical  work  on  politeness  strategies.  The  latter  is  a  collection  of 
seventeen  papers  (ten  of  which  are  in  English,  the  rest  in  German)  on  the 
relationship  between  standard  and  local  varieties  in  these  four  European  areas. 
Studies  of  English  include  articles  by  Van  Coetsem  on  the  relative  positions  of 
Standard  English  and  dialectal  varieties,  Benskin  on  the  origins  of  written 
English,  and  Petyt  on  the  influence  of  Standard  English  on  northern  dialectal 
varieties. 

Finally,  as  mentioned  above,  WEn  (11,2/3)  includes  a  number  of  studies  of 
code-switching  and  mixing.  Tej  Bhatia  examines  the  discourse  functions  of 
mixing  in  advertising  language  across  cultures,  and  concludes  that  English  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  most  important  source  of  rendering  a  wide  range  of  positive 
images  including  ‘modernization’,  ‘westernization’  and  ‘internationalism’  (195- 
215).  Jean  D’Souza  assesses  the  relationship  between  code-mixing  and  the 
development  of  new  varieties  of  English,  and  dismisses  the  claim  that  code¬ 
mixing  is  a  necessary  defining  characteristic  of  new  English  varieties  (217—23). 
And  Nkonko  Kamwangamalu  discusses  the  issue  of  whether  the  functions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  code-mixing  and  code-switching  are  generalizable  to  all  bilingual 
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communities,  or  whether  they  are  community-specific  (173—81).  Staying  on  the 
topic  of  alternation  between  English  and  other  varieties,  we  should  recommend 
Suzanne  Moffatt  and  Lesley  Milroy’s  ‘Panjabi/English  Language  Alternation  in 
the  Early  School  Years’  ( Multilingua  11,4.355-85)  in  which  the  authors  identify 
three  different  types  of  alternation:  code-mixing,  code-changing  and  code-switch¬ 
ing.  Noting  the  high  level  of  sociolinguistic  sensitivity  of  children  and  their 
accommodation  to  their  interlocutors,  Moffatt  and  Milroy  conclude  that  alterna¬ 
tion  ‘is  indicative  not  of  linguistic  confusion  and  incompetence,  but  of  linguistic 
communicative  ability  and  attunement  to  the  needs  of  others’.  We  should  also 
recommend  Li  Wei,  Lesley  Milroy  and  Pong  Sin  Ching’s  study  of  code-switching 
in  a  Tyneside  bilingual  Chinese/English  community  ( IJAL  2,1.63—86)  in  which 
the  authors  describe  patterns  of  language  choice  (at  the  community  level)  and 
language  mixing  (at  the  interactional  level).  They  conclude  that  social  network 
analysis  explains  patterns  of  language  choice  more  adequately  than  ‘variables 
such  as  generation,  sex  of  speaker,  duration  of  stay  and  occupation  with  which  it 
[social  network]  interacts’.  Multilingual  and  Multicultural  Development  (13,1/2) 
has  a  special  issue  on  the  topic  of  linguistic  alternation  this  year;  the  collection 
has  also  been  published  by  Multilingual  Matters  in  a  small  volume  edited  by 
Carol  Eastman  (who  also  provides  an  introduction).  Entitled  simply 
Codeswitching,  the  edition  presents  papers  on  linguistic  alternation  in  Africa 
(e.g.  Carol  Myers-Scotton,  Jan  Blommaert),  Canada  (Monica  Heller)  and  Bel¬ 
gium  (Jeanine  Treffers-Daller),  as  well  as  including  a  section  on  ‘Codeswitching 
in  Contexts  of  Language  Learning,  Dialect  Shift  and  Style  Shift’  (see  papers  by 
Charles  DeBose  and  Susan  Meredith  Burt).  In  this  context,  we  should  also 
recommend  Els  Oksaar’s  Tntercultural  Communication  in  Multilingual  Settings’ 
(IJAL  2,1.3-16)  in  which  the  author  argues  that  communication  in  such  contexts 
demands  not  only  the  control  of  several  languages,  but  also  the  ‘control  of  socio¬ 
culturally  conditioned  rules  of  behaviour  which  regulate  language  use’.  Finally, 
shifting  attention  from  alternation  of  codes  to  variation  in  styles,  this  year  sees  the 
publication  of  a  new  volume  and  the  publication  of  an  established  text  in 
paperback:  the  former  is  Andreas  Jucker’s  Social  Stylistics:  Syntactic  Variation 
in  British  Newspapers',  and  the  latter  is  Elaine  Slosberg  Anderson’s  Speaking 
with  Style:  The  Sociolinguistic  Skills  of  Children. 

For  studies  on  the  spread  and  status  of  English  generally,  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  Joshua  Fishman  and  Alma  Rubal-Lopez’s  discussion  of  the  cumulative 
nature  of  a  number  of  variables  (highlighted  by  different  and  diverse  academic 
disciplines)  for  explaining  the  world-wide  spread  of  English  (WEn  1 1 ,2/3.309— 
29),  and,  in  the  same  volume,  Mangesh  Nadkami’s  discussion  of  the  need  for  a 
new  ‘theory’  of  world  Englishes  to  reflect  the  uniqueness  of  English  as  it  exists 
as  an  international  language  (331—9).  The  second  edition  of  Braj  B.  Kachru  s  The 
Other  Tongue:  English  Across  Cultures  is  published  this  year.  This  collection  of 
articles,  which  Kachru  originally  collated  in  1982  as  part  of  his  long-standing 
personal  goal  of  understanding  English  across  cultures’,  has  been  significantly 
revised  with  several  original  contributors  now  excluded  (e.g.  Jane  Zuengler  on 
Kenya  and  Jack  Richards  on  Singapore),  a  number  of  contributors  represented  by 
new  works  (e.g.  Peter  Strevens  and  Kamal  and  S.  Sridhar),  and  a  number  of  new 
authors  included  (e.g.  Larry  Smith  and  Yamuna  Kachru).  Braj  Kachru  provides 
a  concluding  paper  discussing  the  most  appropriate  methods  for  the  teaching  of 
world  Englishes.  Finally,  in  EWW  (13.59-109),  Manfred  Gorlach  provides  a 
useful  selective  bibliography  of  studies  of  World  Englishes,  and  in  LSoc 
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(21 ,3.61—74)  Alan  Hudson  provides  a  bibliographic  review  of  studies  on  the  topic 
of  Diglossia. 

As  the  review  so  far  has  already  indicated,  this  year  has  perhaps  been  most 
notable  for  the  wealth  of  publications  dealing  with  sociolinguistic  accounts  of  the 
evolution  of  the  English  language,  and  of  linguistic  change  generally.  Regarding 
the  former,  English  in  its  Social  Contexts  edited  by  Tim  Machan  and  Charles 
Scott  is  a  collection  of  nine  articles  which  take  a  sociohistorical  look  at  the 
development  of  English  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  (Thomas  Toon)  to  contemporary 
British  society  (John  Algeo).  The  volume  also  includes  discussions  of  such  topics 
as  linguistic  diversity  in  the  United  States  (Craig  Carver,  Judith  Rodby)  and  the 
history  of  Australian  English  (John  Gunn).  Suzanne  Romaine  provides  an 
afterword.  In  general,  the  papers  aim  to  show  how  a  socially  based  perspective 
can  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  changes  in  English.  For  example,  in  his 
paper  on  sixteenth-century  English,  Joseph  Williams  charts  the  social  changes 
and  disturbances  which  motivated  the  loss  of  the  distinction  between  (the  now 
archaic)  ‘thou’  and  (the  originally  plural)  ‘you’.  In  a  more  general  framework, 
John  Gunn’s  work  on  Australian  English  traces  the  emergence  and  development 
of  this  variety  by  reference  to  the  largely  ‘convict’  population  who  first  used  it, 
this  group’s  rejection  of  restraining  British  norms  (including  linguistic  norms), 
and  the  consequent  development  of  a  new  sense  of  Australian  nationalism.  With 
the  emphasis  each  article  places  on  the  necessity  of  historical  sociolinguistics  to 
explain  language  change,  the  volume  certainly  supports  Romaine  s  concluding 
remark  that  ‘there  has  never  been  a  more  exciting  time  to  be  a  historian  of  the 
English  language’. 

In  speaking  of  works  which  concentrate  on  the  social  explanation  of  language 
change  we  should  go  no  further  before  mentioning  James  Milroy’s  Linguistic 
Variation  and  Change.  Working  from  the  premise  that  ‘languages  which  have  no 
speakers  do  not  change’,  Milroy  is  concerned  with  charting  linguistic  change  (and 
language  maintenance  as  a  contrasting  aspect  of  language  use  which  can  inform 
us  about  the  processes  of  change)  in  terms  of  the  speakers  who  initiate  it: 
‘linguistic  change  originates  with  speakers,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suggest  that  by 
systematic  observation  of  language  in  use  we  can  come  closer  to  understanding 
actuation’  (actuation  being,  generally,  the  problem  of  explaining  the  cause  of 
linguistic  change).  In  an  approach  which  the  author  describes  as  much  more 
social’  in  nature  than  any  other  approach  to  linguistic  change  employed  so  far, 
Milroy  distinguishes  between  speaker  and  system  and  specifically  between 
speaker  innovation  and  linguistic  change  at  the  structural  level.  In  contrast  to 
much  of  traditional  historical  linguistics,  speaker  innovation  is  seen  as  an  act  of 
the  speaker  which  is  capable  of  influencing  linguistic  structure,  and  thus  Milroy 
points  to  two  separate  stages  in  language  change.  Milroy’s  work  contrasts  with 
Labovian  type  models  which,  although  ‘sociolinguistic’,  are  still  more  concerned 
with  structures  than  speakers.  As  examples  and  as  evidence  for  his  arguments, 
Milroy  draws  on  data  from  Belfast  and  employs  social  network  as  an  analytic  tool 
for  examining  and  assessing  language  use.  One  of  his  many  conclusions  is  that 
linguistic  change  is  carried  through  the  weak  ties  in  social  networks  and  that  we 
should  therefore  explain  change  not,  as  is  usual,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  person 
that  initiates  it,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  links  that  exist  between  persons 
in  speech  communities.  Milroy’s  work  is  one  which  challenges  accepted  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  points  to  exciting  new  ways  forward  in  the  study  of  language  change. 
For  further  comment  on  the  importance  of  ‘weak  ties’  in  explaining  language 
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change,  we  should  also  recommend  Lesley  Milroy  and  James  Milroy’s  article  in 
LSoc  (21, LI— 26)  in  which  the  authors  use  data  from  Ireland  and  Philadelphia  to 
show  the  importance  of  loose-knit  networks  in  facilitating  linguistic  innovations, 
and  also  indicate  the  possibility  of  integrating  social  class  and  social  network  to 
explain  innovation  and  change.  William  Labov  presents  the  first  volume  of  his 
work  on  the  Principles  of  Language  Change  this  year;  unfortunately  this  remains 
unseen  at  the  time  of  publication.  The  same  is  true  of  P.  Eckert’s  New  Ways  of 
Analysing  Sound  Change,  and  J.  Crawford’s  Language  Loyalties. 

Walter  Nash’s  An  Uncommon  Tongue:  The  Uses  and  Resources  of  English  is 
a  collection  of  eleven  lectures  given  by  the  author  to  university  audiences  in 
Britain  and  Europe.  Nash’s  aim  is  to  describe  and  examine  language  use  ‘in  its 
widest  sense’.  Issues  discussed  include  what  constitutes  Standard  English,  how 
to  write  well,  and  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  think  of  English  as  a  global 
resource.  Nash’s  general  argument  is  that  the  use  of  language,  and  specifically  the 
resources  to  which  the  English  language  is  put,  establish  more  than  one  type  of 
standard;  he  argues  that  it  is  users  who  create  usage,  and  that  the  standards  thus 
created  ‘are  not  immutable  laws  but  conventions  of  human  behaviour,  subject  to 
time  and  change’.  P.  D.  Tripathi  comments  on  English  as  the  ‘chosen  tongue’  in 
a  critical  review  of  the  ideology  which  lies  behind  the  current  spread  of  English 
around  the  world  (EnT  8, 4.3-1 1).  Significant  by  comparison,  in  the  same  edition, 
Tom  McArthur  provides  observations  made  during  the  process  of  editing  ‘The 
Oxford  Companion  to  the  English  Language’  (12—21).  M.  Clyne’s  (ed.) 
Pluricentric  Languages:  Differing  Norms  in  Different  Nations  (Contributions  to 
the  Sociology  of  Language,  62)  describes  a  number  of  languages  (including 
English,  Pacific  Pidgin  Englishes,  Korean,  Chinese  and  Spanish)  which,  broadly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  single  codified  norm  (i.e.  are 
pluricentric).  G.  Leitner  provides  the  analysis  of  English  as  a  pluricentric  lan¬ 
guage,  and  charts  the  spread  of  English  as  well  as  giving  insights  into  the  status 
and  significance  of  different  English  language  varieties,  norms  and  standards. 

A  work  published  this  year  which  aims  to  make  explicit  the  prescriptivism 
which  underpins  language  use  is  Robert  Phillipson’s  Linguistic  Imperialism. 
Phillipson’s  stated  objective  is  to  explore  the  contemporary  phenomenon  of 
English  as  a  world  language  and  to  ask  how  the  language  became  so  dominant  and 
why.  The  author  seeks  answers  to  these  questions  by  addressing  issues  such  as  the 
role  played  by  English  in  Third  World  countries,  the  ethical  issues  raised  by 
English  language  teaching  (ELT),  and  the  use  of  English  in  post-colonial  commu¬ 
nities.  Phillipson’s  authoritative  text  places  English  teaching  in  its  theoretical, 
political  and  social  context  (chapter  9  on  ‘imperialist  discourse’  includes  a  case 
study  of  one  aspect  of  language  planning  in  Namibia  which  explicitly  draws  on 
the  ‘theory’  considered  in  the  rest  of  the  book).  It  is  a  clear  and  concise  work 
which  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  those  working  in  ELT,  but  also  to  those 
interested  in  the  more  general  (socio)linguistic  topics  of  language  planning, 
linguistic  prescriptivism  and  authority  in  language  generally.  Finally,  on  the  topic 
of  language  teaching,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  EnT  (8,3)  includes  a  number  of 
articles  on  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language  this  year:  including  papers  by 
Reinhold  Freudenstein  on  the  relationship  between  English  teaching  and  the 
promotion  of  teaching  for  ‘peace’  (3-7);  Paul  Christophersen  on  ‘nativeness’  as 
an  aim  in  second  language  teaching  (16—20);  and  Torkil  Christensen  who  com¬ 
ments  on  the  debate  of  Quirk’s  ideas  for  the  teaching  of  Standard  English  (1 1- 
15).  (In  EnT  8,1  Tony  Fairman  and,  independently,  Fran?ois  Chevillet  also 
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provide  further  commentary  on  the  debate  between  Quirk  and  Kachru  on  what 
Kachru  calls  Quirk’s  ‘deficit  linguistics’  -  23-6  and  27-32  respectively.) 

Moving  from  linguistic  prescriptivism  per  se  to  language  and  power  generally, 
we  should  mention  at  the  outset  the  new  ‘Real  Language  Series  in  linguistics 
published  by  Longman  this  year.  The  stated  aim  of  the  series  is  to  describe  and 
explain  ‘the  relationships  between  language,  society  and  social  change’,  and 
particularly  to  ‘take  a  critical  approach  to  the  subject,  challenging  orthodoxies, 
and  dealing  with  familiar  topics  in  new  ways’.  Two  books  in  this  series  are 
published  in  1992:  Norman  Fairclough’s  edited  collection  Critical  Language 
Awareness,  and  David  Lee’s  Competing  Discourses:  Perspective  and  Ideolop  in 
Language.  The  former  is  a  collection  of  thirteen  articles  which  aim  to  detail  the 
relationship  between  language,  power  and  social  structure,  and  to  highlight  how 
this  relationship  should  be  made  explicit  in  language  education.  Papers  presented 
in  this  volume  come  from  a  wide  range  of  perspectives  —  articles  by  practising 
teachers  (e.g.  Lesley  Lancaster)  and  educational  advisers  (e.g.  Rhiannan  Taylor) 
are  included  as  well  as  contributions  from  academic  linguists  (e.g.  Michael 
Stubbs).  The  volume  provides  significant  new  insights  into  the  way  in  which, 
particularly  in  the  educational  sphere,  language  not  only  reflects  existing  social 
values,  but  also  acts  as  a  method  of  social  control  by  creating  and  maintaining 
power  relations  and  social  structures.  David  Lee’s  Competing  Discourses  is  also 
in  the  tradition  of  ‘Critical  Linguistics’.  The  main  thrust  of  Lee’s  work  is  to 
reject  the  view  that  language  is  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  phenomenon  which 
exists  independently  of  its  speakers,  and  to  show  instead  that  language  is  a 
dynamic  force  which  serves  to  maintain  social  diversity.  Thus,  as  in  the 
Fairclough  edition,  Lee  also  makes  the  point  that  language  is  not  merely  a 
reflection  of  social  values  but  a  creator  of  social  structure. 

Celia  Roberts,  Evelyn  Davies  and  Tom  Jupp’s  Language  and  Discrimination: 
A  Study  of  Communication  in  Multi-Ethnic  Workplaces  is  an  account  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  Industrial  Language  Training  programme  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s;  a  programme  which  sought  both  to  introduce  English  language  teaching 
and  to  develop  awareness  about  inter-ethnic  communication  in  English  directly 
into  the  workplace.  As  well  as  describing  the  practice  of  this  programme  in  a  clear 
and  detailed  way  (with  excellent  use  of  revealing  examples  of  cross-cultural 
communication  recorded  in  various  workplace  settings),  the  authors  also  show  the 
relationship  of  this  practice  to  sociolinguistic  and  sociological  theory.  In  this 
respect,  the  book  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  language  trainers  and  teachers 
(whom  the  authors  indicate  as  their  expected  audience),  but  also  to  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  analysis  of  cross-cultural  communication  and/or  in  the  description  of 
language  use  in  concrete  situations.  Colin  Baker’s  Attitudes  and  Language  also 
deals  with  the  relationship  between  discrimination  and  language  use.  In  this  work 
Baker  brings  together  attitude  study  and  bilingualism  and,  unusually,  makes 
detailed  reference  to  (social/psychological)  theories  of  attitude  development  and 
change.  The  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  move  away  from  examining  the  effect  that 
attitudes  have  on  language  use,  to  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
factors  create  different  attitudes.  Baker  seeks  to  assess  precisely  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  bilingualism,  rather  than  attitudes  towards  particular  (minority)  languages, 
and  argues  convincingly  that  these  two  have  often  been  confused.  The  book  gives 
an  extensive  review  of  attitude  theory  as  well  as  providing  analysis  of  new  data 
on  bilingualism  in  the  Welsh  speech  community  (where  Baker  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  attitude  development  of  the  young  in  this  community). 
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We  should  not  complete  this  consideration  of  studies  of  language  and  power 
before  noting  the  publication  of  Researching  Language:  Issues  of  Power  and 
Method  by  Deborah  Cameron,  Elizabeth  Frazer,  Penelope  Harvey,  M.  B.  H. 
Rampton  and  Kay  Richardson.  In  this  volume  the  authors  aim  to  answer  a 
question  which  many  involved  in  social  and  sociolinguistic  research  must  have 
asked:  namely,  how  can  social  researchers  benefit  those  (often  powerless  mem¬ 
bers  of  society)  whom  they  study?  The  authors  of  Researching  Language  are  from 
different  disciplines  (sociolinguistics,  sociology,  anthropology,  cultural  studies) 
but  share  an  interest  in  ‘the  politics  of  language  and  the  politics  of  researching 
it’.  Each  contributor  provides  a  detailed  case  study  of  their  own  research  and 
considers  the  question  of  how  best  to  ‘empower’  research  subjects.  (In  this 
context  we  should  also  note  David  Wilkins’s  paper  ‘Linguistic  Research  under 
Aboriginal  Control’  {AJL  12,1)  in  which  the  author  points  to  the  value  of 
community  control  over  research  projects  as  one  major  step  forwards  towards 
‘responsible  linguistics’.) 

This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  a  new  introductory  text  to  Sociolinguis¬ 
tics,  and  the  second  edition  of  an  old  favourite.  The  former,  Janet  Holmes’s  An 
Introduction  to  Sociolinguistics,  is  aimed  at  the  beginner  and  covers  topics  under 
the  three  headings  of  Multilingual  Speech  Communities;  Language  Variation: 
reflecting  its  users;  and  Language  Variation:  reflecting  its  uses.  In  line  with  her 
areas  of  interest,  Holmes  pays  particular  attention  to  the  function  of  linguistic 
variation,  to  gender-related  variation,  and  to  her  work  on  New  Zealand  English. 
As  well  as  providing  numerous  illustrative  examples,  Holmes  also  presents 
question  and  answer  sequences  to  guide  the  student  new  to  the  study  of  Sociolin¬ 
guistics.  The  second  edition  of  Ronald  Wardaugh’s  publication,  also  titled  An 
Introduction  to  Sociolinguistics,  is  an  updated  version  of  his  introductory  text  on 
the  sociology  of  language  which,  as  now  including  up-to-date  references  on  recent 
books  and  articles,  must  remain  compulsory  reading  for  any  student  taking  a 
course  in  Sociolinguistics.  Although  not  Sociolinguistics  per  se,  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  place  to  mention  Robbins  Burling’ s  Patterns  of  Language:  Structure, 
Variation,  Change',  a  volume  which  provides  an  introduction  to  linguistic  analysis 
in  four  parts  -  words,  sounds,  sentences  and  growth.  As  well  as  providing 
descriptions  of  different  levels  of  linguistic  analysis,  Burling  gives  an  account  of 
variation  and  change  in  which  he  draws  on  both  social  and  non-social  explana¬ 
tions  and  interpretations.  Part  four  on  ‘growth’  includes  a  chapter  on  pidgin  and 
creole  languages  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  student  beginning  (socio)linguistic 
study. 

There  have  been  two  reviews  of  Sociolinguistics  published  this  year.  One, 
Glyn  Williams’s  Sociolinguistics:  A  Sociological  Critique,  is  a  highly  critical 
account  in  which  the  author  argues  that  sociolinguists  have  placed  too  much 
emphasis  on  language  at  the  expense  of  sociology.  In  the  course  of  his  critique, 
Williams  objects  to  the  ethnographic  work  of  Fishman  and  Ferguson  as  ‘tending] 
to  be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  analysing  language  contact’;  refers  to 
Lesley  Milroy’s  (1980)  social  network  analysis  as  ‘a  piece  of  work  which  has 
received  attention  far  in  excess  of  its  theoretical  merits  ;  and  argues  that  variation 
study  in  general,  and  in  particular  as  practised  by  William  Labov,  rests  on  the 
false  assumption  that  language  use  reflects  structures  in  society.  All  in  all,  then, 
this  is  a  text  which  is  not  only  critical  but  also  highly  controversial.  The  other 
review  of  sociolinguistic  study  published  this  year  is  Kingsley  Bolton  and  Helen 
Kwok’s  collection  Sociolinguistics  Today:  International  Perspectives  —  a  volume 
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of  papers  developed  out  of  a  conference  held  in  Hong  Kong  in  1988  which  aimed 
to  bring  together  sociolinguists  working  in  the  East  and  West.  The  volume 
includes  eighteen  papers  which  are  organized  into  five  sections,  (i)  Introduction, 
(ii)  Sociolinguistic  Theory,  (iii)  Language  Variation,  Culture  and  Society,  (iv) 
Multilingualism,  and  (v)  Current  Perspectives  in  Sociolinguistics.  The  section  on 
sociolinguistic  theory  includes  a  paper  by  Peter  Trudgill  in  which  he  discusses  the 
problematic  relationship  between  Sociolinguistics  and  Dialectology  and  the  new 
discipline  of  Geolinguistics  -  Trudgill  shows  how  each  discipline  provides  the 
threads  of  a  unified  study  of  language  variation  and  change.  The  third  section 
includes  a  paper  by  Lesley  Milroy  in  which  she  criticizes  the  traditional  view  of 
regarding  sex-differences  in  language  as  dependent  on  social  class  variation  (and 
the  consequent  characterizations  of  sex-differentiated  linguistic  behaviour  in 
terms  of  such  notions  as  ‘prestige’).  The  paper  by  Gupta  on  Singapore  English 
(see  above)  is  in  section  four.  The  final  section  of  Bolton  and  Kwok  s  collection 
-  ‘Current  Perspectives  in  Sociolinguistics’  -  includes  three  short  papers:  Ralph 
Fasold  and  James  Milroy  both  address  the  question  of  whether  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a  unified  sociolinguistic  theory  of  language,  and  Howard  Giles  discusses  the 
important  role  of  social  psychology  in  sociolinguistic  study. 

The  notion  of  ‘prestige’  to  account  for  women’s  language  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  number  of  scholars  other  than  Lesley  Milroy  this  year.  In  his  paper  ‘Linguis¬ 
tic  Correlates  of  Gender  and  Sex’  (EWW  13.173-218),  J.  K.  Chambers  argues  that 
the  ‘ubiquitous’  finding  that  women,  in  comparison  to  men,  use  features  which 
are  more  ‘prestigious’,  can  be  best  explained  if  a  distinction  is  drawn  between 
‘sex’  and  ‘gender’  related  variation  (referring  to  biological  and  sociocultural 
factors  respectively).  Two  articles  published  in  LSoc  challenge  the  ‘prestigious 
view  of  female  speech.  In  her  report  on  ‘The  Expletives  of  Lower- Working  Class 
Women’  (21.91-303),  Susan  Hughes  argues  that  in  using  expletives  women 
(resident  in  an  inner-city  deprived  area  of  Britain)  are  not  ‘breaking  any  language 
“rules”  that  prescribe  that  women  use  more  standard  speech’,  but  rather  are  using 
‘their  language,  their  norms’.  Vivien  De  Klerk  reports  similar  findings  from  the 
basis  of  an  analysis  of  160  English-speaking  residents  of  Grahamstown,  South 
Africa  ( LSoc  21,2.277-89):  De  Klerk’s  data  challenge  the  notion  that  women  use 
prestigious  speech  styles,  and  specifically  shows  that  ‘female  informants  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  derogatory  words  to  describe  people,  particularly  males’. 

LSoc  21,1  includes  articles  on  politeness  in  women's  speech.  In  her  paper 
‘Women  in  Charge:  Politeness  and  Directives  in  the  Speech  of  Japanese  Women’ 
(59-82),  Janet  Smith  examines  the  use  of  directives  by  women  in  positions  of 
authority.  She  finds  that  while  women  in  powerful  roles  do  experience  linguistic 
conflict,  they  do  not,  as  has  previously  been  suggested,  resolve  this  conflict  by 
‘defeminizing’  their  speech.  Rather,  Smith  finds  that  women  ‘empower’  their 
own  speech  varieties  and  create  new  strategies  ‘on  a  female  power  continuum 
that  is  distinct  from  the  male  power  continuum’.  Donna  Johnson  and  Duane  Roen 
also  comment  on  aspects  of  women’s  ‘politeness’  in  their  paper  on 
‘Complimenting  and  Involvement  in  Peer  Reviews:  Gender  Variation’  (27—57). 
For  example,  the  authors  report  that  women  (in  comparison  to  men)  make  a 
significantly  greater  use  of  compliment  intensifiers  and  personal  references  in 
compliments,  and  also  accommodate  more  to  the  gender  of  their  addressee.  Other 
papers  on  language  and  gender  in  LSoc  include  Aki  Uchida’s  critique  of  the 
‘difference’  and  ‘dominance’  theories  of  linguistic  sex  differences  (21,4.547-68); 
Kimberly  Jones’s  analysis  of  men’s  and  women’s  use  of  directives  at  a  dance 
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group  meeting  (21,3.427-45);  and  Nancy  Ainsworth-Vaughn’s  examination  of 
gender,  amongst  other  variables,  in  her  analysis  of  ‘Topic  Transition  in  Physi¬ 
cian-Patient  interviews’  (21,3.409—26).  In  LVC  (4,2.217—34),  Britt  Erman  exam¬ 
ines  ‘Female  and  Male  Usage  of  Pragmatic  Expressions  in  Same-Sex  and  Mixed- 
Sex  Interaction’.  Also  on  the  topic  of  male  and  female  language  but  with  a  rather 
different  emphasis  is  Joan  Swann’s  Girls,  Boys  and  Language.  The  aim  of 
Swann’s  work  is  to  provide  information  on  language  and  gender  that  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  teachers:  she  discusses  issues  including  the  classroom  talk  of 
boys  and  girls,  the  representation  of  gender  in  children’s  books,  and  introducing 
male-female  equality  through  concentration  on  language.  Although  aimed  at 
teachers,  Swann’s  text  -  which  provides  numerous  examples  and  insightful 
observations  -  should  also  prove  useful  for  those  beginning  their  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  education  and/or  language  and  gender. 

Turning  from  sex-related  variation  to  the  relationship  between  situation  and 
language  use,  we  should  first  recommend  Alessandro  Duranti  and  Charles  Good¬ 
win’s  (eds)  Rethinking  Context:  Language  as  an  Interactive  Phenomenon  which 
presents  a  compelling  collection  of  some  fourteen  articles  by  scholars  such  as 
Emanuel  Schegloff,  John  Gumperz  and  Elinor  Ochs.  All  contributors  deal  with 
the  issue  of  establishing  a  new  approach  to  the  description  and  interpretation  of 
context.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  general  gloss  of  the  new  approach 
advocated  -  one  of  the  main  strengths  of  this  volume  is  the  individuality  of  the 
papers.  However,  in  general,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  all  contributors  agree  that 
it  is  inadequate  to  view  context  as  a  pre-existing  set  of  concrete  features  which 
influence  language  use  in  particular  and  predictable  ways.  Rather,  the  authors 
suggest  that  language  use  and  specifically  language  users  create  and  manipulate 
context  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  language  and  context  exist  side-by-side  in  a 
dynamic  and  flexible  relationship.  Each  contribution  is  introduced  by  the  editors 
who  also  provide  an  introduction  to  the  volume  and  contributions  of  their  own.  I 
agree  with  the  comment  on  the  dust  jacket  that  the  book  is  required  reading  for 
everyone  working  within  the  field  of  linguistic  anthropology,  sociolinguistics, 
discourse  analysis,  conversation  analysis,  and  the  sociology  of  language. 

Examining  interaction  in  the  specific  context  of  institutional  settings,  Paul 
Drew  and  John  Heritage  (eds)  include  fifteen  papers  in  a  volume  entitled  Talk  at 
Work.  Scholars  such  as  John  Gumperz,  Emanuel  Schegloff,  Gail  Jefferson  and 
Don  Zimmerman  (as  well  as  the  editors)  present  papers  on  such  topics  as 
interaction  in  courtroom,  medical,  and  job-interview  settings.  On  this  topic,  we 
should  also  note  the  publication  of  Contexts  of  Accommodation  edited  by  Howard 
Giles,  Justine  Coupland  and  Nikolas  Coupland  (published  at  the  end  of  1991). 
This  volume  comprises  nine  articles  dealing  with  numerous  different  aspects  (and 
specifically  applications)  of  accommodation  theory:  papers  include  discussion  of 
accommodation  in  the  mass  media  (Alan  Bell),  in  courtroom  interaction  (Per 
Linell)  and  in  medical  consultations  (Richard  Street  Jr;  Heidi  Hamilton;  Kathleen 
Ferrara).  Aspects  of  accommodation  in  inter-ethnic  and  bilingual  settings  are 
studied  by  Cynthia  Gallois  and  Victor  Callan,  Jane  Zuengler,  and  Richard 
Bourhis.  J.  Coupland,  N.  Coupland  and  J.  Robinson  also  have  a  paper  in  LSoc 
(21,2.207—30)  in  which  they  consider  the  negotiable,  dynamic  and  context- 
dependent  nature  of  phatic  communion.  Finally,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  to  note  the  publication  of  a  work  which  details  the  ideas  of  a  scholar 
whose  study  epitomizes  attention  to  particular  situated  interaction,  this  is  Harvey 
Sacks’s  Lectures  on  Conversation  (two  volumes).  In  the  introduction  to  the 
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volumes,  Schegloff  comments  that  Sacks  published  few  papers  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  his  work  has  largely  been  disseminated  through  lectures.  The 
publication  of  these  two  volumes  allows  for  the  first  time  public  access  to  Sacks  s 
thoughts  and  ideas  as  represented  in  his  oral  addresses.  Arranged  chronologically, 
topics  range  widely  —  ‘Rules  of  Conversational  Sequence  ,  Imitations,  Identifi¬ 
cations,  Category-bound  Activities’,  ‘Paradox’,  ‘Topic’  -  and  cannot  possibly  be 
detailed  here.  Indeed,  as  Schegloff  notes,  Sacks’s  analyses  ‘overflow  efforts  to 
contain  them  and  package  them  for  overview’.  However,  through  providing  actual 
transcripts  of  his  lectures  (transcribed  in  the  main  by  Gail  Jefferson)  this  publi¬ 
cation  is  perhaps  the  closest  that  can  be  achieved  to  letting  Sacks  speak  for 
himself. 


4.  Phonetics,  Phonology  and  Orthography 

A  newcomer  to  the  accumulating  pile  of  books  on  English  phonology  is  Heinz 
Giegerich’s  English  Phonology.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it.  What  it  is  NOT  is 
a  description  of  RP,  or  another  junior  theory  of  phonology,  or  an  impassioned  plea 
for  one  particular  phonological  point  of  view.  Instead,  it  combines  a  sensible 
coverage  of  the  non-controversial  phonemic  and  phonetic  data  of  various  accents 
of  English  world-wide  (primarily  RP,  General  American  and  Scottish  Standard 
English)  with  a  gentle  introduction  to  metrical  phonology.  The  latter  comes  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book.  Inevitably,  with  this  sort  of  coverage  there  are  points  that 
one  can  niggle  about,  but  the  students  who  use  it  —  it  is  intended  for  them  —  will 
find  much  to  enjoy  and  argue  over.  The  style  of  exposition  is  clear  and  the  pacing 
of  the  material  is  good.  I  liked  it. 

For  phonology  in  the  more  theoretical  sense,  John  Goldsmith’s  ‘A  Note  on  the 
Genealogy  of  Research  Traditions  in  Modem  Phonology’  ( JL  28.149-63)  is  worth 
a  look.  It  focuses  on  African  languages,  but  there  are  some  useful  paragraphs  on 
the  Firthian  brand  of  phonology,  particularly  in  reference  to  autosegmental  and 
metrical  phonologies.  An  excellent  worked  example  of  Firthian  phonology  is 
Adrian  Simpson’s  ‘Casual  Speech  Rules  and  What  the  Phonology  of  Connected 
Speech  Might  Really  Be  Like’  ( Linguistics  30.535-48).  He  shows  convincingly 
that  the  currently  popular  phonological  frameworks  such  as  natural, 
autosegmental  and  dependency  are  unable  to  deal  adequately  in  a  formal  way 
with  the  characteristics  of  casual  speech;  Firthian  phonology,  however,  will 
reveal  all.  Almost  whimsically,  though,  he  does  not  use  phonematic  units  as  well 
as  prosodies.  A  clearer  and  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  would  have  helped. 

Vowels  have  generated  a  lot  of  interest  this  year.  The  title  of  Peter  Kitson’s 
‘On  the  Chronological  and  Geographical  Spread  of  Old  English  Combinative  u- 
Mutation’  ( S  N  64.3-23)  is  a  touch  misleading,  since  he  only  describes  and 
analyses  the  different  forms  of  the  word  ‘wood’  in  land  charters.  Even  so,  this  is 
an  impressive  article,  and  reflects  a  growing  concern  amongst  philologists  for  a 
painstaking  analysis  of  all  written  forms  of  the  language,  not  just  the  literary 
canon.  Kitson  takes  us  to  the  point  where  we  do  seem  to  be  looking  at  some  of 
the  patterns  of  ‘rustic  speech’  (as  he  calls  it)  of  southern  England  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Similar  meticulous  analysis  characterizes  Kurt  Rydland’s  ‘[ea]-  Type  Diph¬ 
thongs  in  Northern  English  Traditional  Dialects’  ( ES  73.152—82).  He  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  large  database,  from  the  late  nineteenth  century  onwards,  of  the  reflexes 
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of  Northern  ME  /a:/  (‘name’,  ‘bone’  etc.)  and  has  traced  the  inevitable  recession 
of  [ea],  [xa]  and  similar  opening  diphthongs  in  the  face  of  the  ‘standard’,  non- 
rural  forms.  This  is  well  worth  reading  as  an  illustration  of  how  a  carefully 
constructed  methodology  for  work  of  this  sort  can  lead  to  impressive  results. 

By  contrast,  Dirk  Boutkan’s  ‘Old  English  -url-or  in  the  R-  and  S-  Stems’ 
{NOWELE  20.3-26)  is  coldly  logical,  and  makes  no  concessions  to  the  view  that 
all  historical  linguistic  data  should  be  located  in  a  sociocultural  context  before 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  it.  He  purports  to  offer  a  new  explanation  for  the  o 
and  u  in  words  like  OE  sweostor,  namely  the  transition  *er>*r>*ur>ur~or.  Could 
the  explanation,  I  wondered,  for  the  epenthetic  o  and  the  u  not  simply  be  the 
scribal  acknowledgement  of  a  darker,  retroflexed,  quality  in  the  following  lr/1 

The  Ormulum  is  still  being  mined  for  data  on  the  beginnings  of  open  syllable 
lengthening  in  Middle  English.  Betty  Phillips  (‘Open  Syllable  Lengthening  and 
the  Ormulum ’,  Word  43.375-82)  uncovers  a  handful  of  trochaic  words  with 
initial  short  stressed  vowels,  which  point  fairly  strongly  to  OSL  being  a  feature 
of  Orm’s  own  dialect. 

At  the  modern  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  is  an  ostensibly  straightforward 
Labovian  analysis  to  report.  What  is  refreshing,  though,  about  Thomas  Murray’s 
‘Social  Structure  and  Phonological  Variation  on  a  Midwestern  College  Campus’ 
(AmSp  67.163-74)  is  his  acknowledgement  of  how  his  data  on  the  allophonic 
variability  of  /au/  amongst  students  at  Kansas  State  University  refused  to  fall  into 
the  usual  patterns  of  age,  sex,  region  etc.  It  was  a  chance  remark  by  one  of  the 
students  that  alerted  him  to  the  role  of  sororities  and  fraternities  in  influencing 
students’  speech  patterns. 

Laurie  Bauer  returns  to  the  question  of  the  short  front  vowels  in  the  Antipodes 
in  his  ‘The  Second  Great  Vowel  Shift  Revisited’  (EWW  13.253 — 68).  His  argu¬ 
mentation  is  more  detailed  than  last  time,  and  uses  hitherto  unpublished  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century  diary  material  from  New  Zealand.  A  definitive  analysis  still 
seems  to  me  to  be  lacking,  if  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  assigning  anything 
other  than  general  values  to  two  of  the  critical  phonetic  symbols  he  uses,  namely 
[x]  and  [ae].  The  whole  question  of  vowel  shifting  needs  to  be  discussed  on  vowel 
charts  rather  than  in  terms  of  symbols,  with  or  without  diacritics.  Still  in  New 
Zealand,  the  question  of  phonetic  HRT  is  discussed  by  David  Britain  and  John 
Newman  in  their  ‘High  Rising  Terminals  in  New  Zealand  English’  (J/PA  22.1- 
11).  The  evidence  they  have  collected  and  analysed  shows  a  distinct  usage  of 
HRT  amongst  females,  depending  on  their  linguistic  ancestry,  as  well  as  amongst 
certain  men  in  their  twenties.  The  connections  with  recent  Australian  data  are 
noted.  What  causes  it  all  is  still  unclear. 

And  finally  on  the  vowel  front,  the  question  of  how  loan-words  are  adjusted 
to  a  phonological  system  is  touched  on  ^controversially  by  William  Bennett  in 
his  ‘Some  English  Relations  of  the  French  Low  Nasal’  (Linguistique  28.141-7). 
In  this  case  it  is  the  variation  in  English  between  lo:l  and  /a:/  for  French  /a/.  The 
importance  of  John  Wells’s  Longman  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  its  superiority 
to  the  older  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Jones  and  Gimson  is  emphasized 
in  a  comparative  discussion  of  the  two  by  Carlos  Gussenhoven  (  A  New  Pronun¬ 
ciation  Dictionary  of  English,  or  LPD  vs  EPD’,  ES  73.471-8). 

Phonaesthesia  in  English  phonology  is  no  new  topic.  The  value,  then,  of  Hans 
Kasmann’s  ‘Das  englische  Phonasthem  sV  ( Anglia  110.307-46)  is  that,  as  well 
as  surveying  the  field  of  phonaesthesia  in  general,  he  goes  into  detail  about  the 
semantic  categorization  of  over  300  si-  words,  from  both  the  contemporary  and 
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historical  points  of  view. 

Gerard  Docherty’s  The  Timing  of  Voicing  in  British  English  Obstruents  is  a 
genuinely  updated  version  of  his  PhD  thesis,  which  takes  into  account  very  recent 
ideas  about  the  temporal  organization  of  speech.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  it  still 
reads  like  many  a  PhD,  its  virtue  is  that  he  is  able  to  highlight,  from  his  mass  of 
experimental  laboratory  data,  those  aspects  which  have  a  bearing  on  not  only 
speech  production  models  but  also  the  adequacy  of  our  inherited  and  in  many 
cases  centuries-old  concepts  of  segmental  articulatory  analysis.  There  are 
glimpses  here  of  an  encouraging  new  view  of  the  direction  phonetics  is  moving 
in.  Chapter  5  in  particular  is  the  one  to  focus  on. 

In  a  couple  of  articles,  Derek  Britton  examines  anew  the  received  opinion  that 
words  which  had  a  final  -th  instead  of  an  expected  -y  were  the  result  of  simple 
orthographic  confusion  of  p  and  -y.  He  demonstrates  convincingly  that  clear 
patterns  of  usage  were  operative,  which  demarcate  Northern  English  and  Scots 
from  more  southerly  forms  (‘Of  Contreth  Matters’,  Neophil  76.283-9;  ‘The  -th 
Spellings  of  English  Market’,  Neophil  76.446—51). 

Malcolm  Parkes  modestly  describes  his  Pause  and  Effect.  An  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Punctuation  in  the  West  as  a  ‘sketch’:  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
Given  the  range  of  material  to  be  covered,  he  has  chosen  to  concentrate,  for 
obvious  reasons,  on  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods,  with  Latin  and 
English  being  the  main  languages  discussed.  The  work  consists  of  just  over  150 
pages  of  text,  backed  up  by  extensive  and  scholarly  endnotes  and  74  reproduc¬ 
tions  (all  of  them  the  appropriate  size  for  easy  reading)  and  commentaries.  The 
commentaries  accompanying  each  reproduction  are  deliberately  tied  to  points 
made  in  Parkes’s  own  narrative.  Furthermore,  the  inclusion  of  a  glossary  of 
technical  terms  means  that  the  interested  general  reader,  not  just  the  specialist, 
will  find  the  work  attractive.  The  discussion  of  punctuation  in  the  context  of 
modem  linguistic  concepts  (pragmatics,  discourse,  etc.)  should  quash  any  suspi¬ 
cion  that  this  is  a  work  of  an  exclusively  traditional  philological  and  palaeo- 
graphic  character.  The  quality  of  its  technical  production,  despite  the  very  occa¬ 
sional  blemish,  means  that  it  will  lie  very  well  on  the  bourgeois  coffee-table.  But 
this  should  not  disguise  the  thorough  and  lucid  manner  in  which  Parkes  has 
addressed  his  topic. 


5.  Morphology 

We  start  with  three  important  general  works  on  morphology,  by  Anderson,  Lieber 
and  Carstairs-McCarthy,  each  of  which  raises  many  issues  that  are  directly 
relevant  to  questions  about  English  morphological  analysis.  Stephen  Anderson,  in 
A-morphous  Morphology,  argues  that  recent  trends  to  deal  with  morphological 
phenomena  as  if  they  are  part  of  the  syntactic  component  are  misguided.  He 
details  the  distinctive  properties  of  morphological  processes  (their  strict  locality, 
their  ability  to  refer  to  specific  thematic  roles,  their  inability  to  refer  to  non¬ 
argument  positions,  the  existence  of  lexical  exceptions  etc.),  for  which  English 
formations  in  -able/-ible  provide  a  good  example.  The  title  of  Anderson’s  book 
refers  to  one  of  the  features  of  the  model  of  morphology  he  advocates:  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  morpheme  as  a  separate  unit  of  form  and  meaning.  More 
generally,  he  maintains  that,  except  for  composites  such  as  woman  teacher,  words 
have  no  internal  structure.  The  form  discontentedness,  for  example,  is  simply  a 
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noun  with  a  particular  meaning  which  happens  to  be  the  end  result  of  applying 
several  derivational  rules,  which  consist  of  a  structural  description  and  a  struc¬ 
tural  change.  Anderson  shows  how  various  problems  for  this  and  other  aspects  of 
his  model  could  be  solved.  One  such  solution  is  allowing  rules  of  analogy  to 
create  pseudo-compounds  of  the  type  Italo- American.  Some  support  for  the  idea 
that  there  are  no  morphemes  can  be  derived  from  the  article  ‘What’s  in  a  Word? 
On  Integrating  Recent  Approaches  to  Secondary  Association,  Submorphemic 
Units  and  Morphological  Segmentation’  ( Word  43.197—216)  by  Gary  Davis,  who 
analyses  the  shared  element  in  for  example  glint,  glimmer,  glow,  gleam  as  being 
due  to  strong  lexical  associations,  and  not  the  existence  of  a  separate  unit  gl-. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  compare  directly  entire  theoretical  models,  the 
model  presented  by  Rochelle  Lieber,  in  Deconstructing  Morphology:  Word 
Formation  in  Syntactic  Theory,  could  be  said  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of 
Anderson’s.  Accepting  the  morpheme  as  a  linguistic  unit,  she  argues  that  the 
rules  of  morphology  are  in  fact  nothing  but  the  rules  of  the  syntactic  component. 
The  bulk  of  her  book  is  devoted  to  showing  how  syntactic  principles  like  the  head 
parameter,  constraints  on  feature  percolation  and  inheritance,  the  Empty  Cat¬ 
egory  Principle  and  the  binding  conditions  account  for  various  word-internal 
phenomena,  which  are  described  with  the  aid  of  tree  diagrams.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  structure  of  suffixed  words  like  happiness  and  purify  (in  which 
happi-  and  pur-  are  not  complements  and  therefore  appear  in  pre-head  position, 
as  in  English  generally)  as  compared  with  prefixations  like  defuzz  (in  which  -fuzz 
is  a  complement,  and  must  be  final,  as  in  English  generally);  synthetic  compounds 
such  as  truck-driver/driving,  in  which  the  complement  truck  is  base-generated  in 
final  position  but  moves  to  pre-head  position  (for  reasons  which  are  not  made 
fully  clear);  anaphoric  islands  as  in  ( *)he .  thinks  Reagani.tes  should  have  faith', 
sublexical  anaphors  such  as  self-admirer,  and  conversion  (the  result  of  either 
zero-affixation  or  relisting  in  the  lexicon). 

The  third  important  general  work  of  this  year  is  Andrew  Carstairs-McCarthy’s 
Current  Morphology,  which  does  not  put  forward  a  specific  model  but  instead 
summarizes  and  compares  the  various  approaches  to  morphology  that  have  been 
taken  over  the  past  25  years.  There  are  chapters  focusing  on  approaches  to  the 
relation  between  morphology  and  other  areas  of  linguistic  study  (e.g.  the  lexicon, 
phonology,  syntax,  typology  and  diachrony,  meaning),  in  addition  to  ones  on 
morphosyntactic  properties  and  Natural  Morphology.  Specific  topics  that  are 
discussed  are:  the  nature  of  nominalizations,  redundancy  rules,  blocking,  the 
differences  between  inflexion  and  derivation,  types  of  affixes,  the  cycle,  bracket 
erasure,  bracketing  paradoxes,  etc.  Though  Carstairs  s  main  aim  is  to  provide  an 
overview  (also  of  earlier  versions  of  Anderson’s  and  Lieber’s  general  models),  he 
raises  various  points  of  criticism  and  also  puts  forward  some  new  ideas,  one  of 
them  being  that  the  object-verb  interpretation  of  synthetic  compounds  is  a 
pragmatic  one;  he  gives  as  an  example  to  spaghetti-devour  salad,  in  which  the 
preverbal  element  functions  as  a  manner  adverbial  (or  is  it  the  entire  compound 
verb  which  receives  a  manner  interpretation?). 

Turning  now  to  works  specifically  devoted  to  the  details  of  English  morphol¬ 
ogy,  we  encounter  full  and  thorough  accounts  of  OE  and  ME  morphology  in 
volumes  1  and  2  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  the  English  Language  (Hogg; 
Blake).  Richard  Hogg  (in  the  final  part  of  his  chapter  on  ‘Phonology  and  Mor¬ 
phology’,  in  Hogg)  deals  with  the  OE  inflexional  system.  Taking  the  paradigm  as 
the  central  organizational  feature,  he  presents  for  each  of  the  major  word  classes 
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first  an  analysis  of  the  forms  as  they  were  inherited  from  Germanic  (some 
additional  information  on  these  is  provided  by  Alfred  Bammesberger,  in  his 
chapter  on  ‘The  Place  of  English  in  Germanic  and  Indo-European’,  in  Hogg),  and 
then  the  forms  and  their  structure  around  the  year  800.  The  major  diachronic 
developments,  such  as  for  nouns  the  falling  together  of  nominative  and  accusative 
plural,  the  merger  of  the  feminine  i-class  and  o-class,  and  the  transfer  among 
noun  classes,  are  noted,  and  the  seeds  of  later  developments  are  described. 
Altogether,  Hogg’s  concise  presentation  will  give  the  reader  a  good  picture  of  the 
OE  inflexional  forms,  their  possible  synchronic  analyses,  and  their  diachrony,  a 
combination  which  is  found  in  none  of  the  other  handbooks  on  the  history  of 
English.  The  same  can  be  said  about  Roger  Lass’s  continuation  of  the  story  for 
ME,  in  his  chapter  on  ‘Phonology  and  Morphology’  in  Blake.  Emphasizing  the 
embeddedness  of  morphology  and  morphological  change  in  syntax  and  phonol¬ 
ogy,  Lass  deals  with  each  of  the  word  classes  in  turn,  paying  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  path  followed  by  the  various  changes  in  ME  (such  as  the  loss  of 
final  -en  in  the  infinitive  as  compared  with  the  plural  verb,  the  restructuring  of 
the  gender  system,  the  merger  of  dative  and  accusative  among  the  pronouns,  the 
spread  of  they/them/their,  the  restructuring  of  the  weak  verb  classes,  the  spread 
of  3rd  person  singular  -s  etc.). 

A  major  part  of  Dieter  Kastovsky’s  ‘Semantics  and  Vocabulary’  (in  Hogg) 
deals  with  OE  word- formation.  By  means  of  a  one-and-a-half  page  list  of  deriva¬ 
tives  and  compounds  of  the  verb  gan/gangan ,  the  author  first  makes  the  point  that 
OE  still  had  large  morphologically  related  word  families.  This  is  followed  by  a 
detailed  description  of  how  these  families  were  built  up:  the  processes  of  com¬ 
pounding  (in  its  various  types),  prefixation,  suffixation  and  zero  derivation  all 
receive  extensive  treatment.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  functioning  and  later 
decay  of  ablaut  outside  the  verbal  domain,  which  Kastovsky  identifies  as  one 
strand  in  the  movement  from  root-based  to  stem-based  derivation.  The  ME 
continuation  of  this  story,  told  by  David  Burnley  in  twelve  pages  of  his  chapter 
on  ‘Lexis  and  Semantics’  in  Blake,  is  much  less  detailed  than  Kastovsky’s 
beginning.  The  ME  systems  of  compounding,  prefixation  (not  very  productive 
before  1400)  and  suffixation  (somewhat  more  productive,  with  some  Romance 
imports)  are  described  and  examples  are  provided,  but  little  morphological 
analysis  is  given.  In  spite  of  this  minor  point  of  criticism,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the 
two  volumes  edited  by  Hogg  and  Blake  make  available  a  wealth  of  information 
on  OE  and  ME  morphology  in  a  very  concise  and  readable  form,  providing 
answers  to  many  of  the  questions  a  modem  linguist  would  be  likely  to  ask  about 
this  area  of  the  early  history  of  English. 

Compared  to  these  works,  the  one-volume  English  Historical  Morphology 
and  Word-Formation  by  Klaus  FaiB  is  -  self-admittedly  -  much  more  descriptive 
in  design.  The  main  facts  of  both  inflexion  and  word-formation  in  OE,  ME,  early 
Modern  English  and  present-day  English  are  described  and  illustrated  (though 
with  some  omissions,  such  as  the  development  of  the  strong  verbs  after  the  OE 
period).  In  the  final  sections,  one  finds  modem  forms  like  brinner  (a  blend  of 
brunch  plus  dinner),  love-fest,  talkathon,  and  others  which  the  author  has  found 
in  recent  issues  of  various  magazines  and  newspapers.  These,  of  course,  suggest 
possible  assignments  for  a  history-of-the-language  course,  for  which  this  book 
might  be  adopted  as  a  supplement  to  a  basic  text. 

A  good  number  of  studies  have  devoted  time  to  further  detailed  investigation 
of  inflexional  morphology,  diachronically  and  also  synchronically.  Anneli 
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Meurman-Solin  writes  ‘On  the  Morphology  of  Verbs  in  Middle  Scots:  Present 
and  Present  Perfect  Indicative’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.),  as  part  of  a  larger  study, 
which  will  appear  in  1993.  Basing  herself  on  the  Helsinki  Corpus  of  Older  Scots, 
covering  the  period  between  1450  and  1700,  she  notes  the  number  of  variants 
used  in  the  finite  verb  phrase  and  gives  an  account  of  the  linguistic  and  extra- 
linguistic  constraints  influencing  these  variants.  Thus,  for  all  persons  the  bare 
stem  as  well  as  a  suffixed  form  may  be  used  (- es ,  -is,  -s)  depending  on  the 
circumstances.  Especially  important  here  is  the  nature  of  the  subject  (is  it 
nominal  or  pronominal,  implicit  or  explicit),  the  place  of  the  subject  (pre-  or 
postverbal),  the  distance  between  subject  and  verb,  and  whether  the  verb  is  a  first 
verb  or  a  second  (third  etc.)  coordinate  verb.  For  instance,  we  only  occurs  with  an 
affixed  verb  when  it  is  the  second  or  third  verb;  and  in  the  third  person  plural  the 
base  form  is  used  with  a  pronominal  subject  and  the  -s  form  with  a  nominal  one. 
Other,  non-linguistic  constraints  are  the  amount  of  anglicization  (e.g.  the  use  of 
-eth  in  the  third  person),  the  kind  of  audience  and  genre.  Jenny  Cheshire  looks  at 
synchronic  variants  in  ‘  “As  the  Ancient  Author  Would  Have  Wrote”:  Past  Tense 
Verb  Forms  in  Nonstandard  English’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II).  She  discovers  three 
general  tendencies  in  the  variety  of  preterite  and  past  participle  forms,  which  all 
mark  the  continuation  of  long-standing  processes  of  historical  change.  The  first 
is  the  use  of  the  weak  verb  pattern  in  originally  strong  verbs  and  the  retention  of 
strong  forms,  often  with  a  different  ablaut  vowel.  Secondly,  the  use  of  a  single 
form  for  both  past  tense  and  past  participle  in  strong  verbs  (which  was  frowned 
upon  by  eighteenth-century  prescriptive  grammarians):  an  interesting  pattern 
seems  to  emerge  here,  namely  a  difference  between  the  passive  (or  adjectival) 
past  participle  and  the  perfect  one.  Thirdly,  the  spread  of  the  vowel  <u>  in  the 
past  especially  when  followed  by  a  nasal  or  [k]/[g]  (as  in  {ring)  rung/rung  instead 
of  rang/rung),  possibly  because  of  some  phonaesthetic  feeling  of  pastness  asso¬ 
ciated  with  -ed  (cf.  also  Hogg  1988  in  Nixon  and  Honey).  Also  interested  in  the 
identity  of  past  and  past  participle  is  Arnold  Zwicky,  but  then  from  a  more 
theoretical  point  of  view.  In  his  ‘Systematic  versus  Accidental  Phonological 
Identity’  (in  Plank  1991),  he  makes  a  distinction  between  two  morphologically 
similar  forms  (such  as  past  built/caught  and  past  participle  built/caught)  that 
present  systematic  identities,  because  they  can  be  captured  by  principles  of 
English  morphology,  and  identical  forms  (like  past  run/come  and  past  participle 
run/come)  that  present  accidental  identity  because  they  are  not  based  upon  such 
a  principle.  The  purpose  of  his  paper  is  first  of  all  to  show  how  systematic  identity 
can  be  defined,  and  secondly  to  show  that  both  types  of  identity  can  play  a  role 
in  grammar,  albeit  in  different  ways  or  under  different  conditions. 

Andrea  Nemeth-Newhauser  and  Richard  Newhauser  deal  not  so  much  with 
verbal  inflexions  as  with  the  loss  of  them  in  ‘Aspects  of  the  Development  of  the 
Imperative  in  Early  Modem  English’  (in  Tracy).  They  show  that  due  to  deflexion 
the  earlier  boundaries  between  imperative,  subjunctive  and  indicative  begin  to  be 
indistinguishable.  The  subjunctive  loses  ground  to  both  the  indicative  and  the 
imperative.  Two  other  papers  that  deal  with  the  fate  of  the  subjunctive  are  John 
Algeo,  ‘British  and  American  Mandative  Constructions’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II)  and 
Barbara  Need  and  Eric  Schiller,  ‘What  Was  and  What  Happened  to  the  Subjunc¬ 
tive  in  English’  ( PRMCLS  26.323-32).  Algeo  discusses  the  difference  in  usage 
(the  use  of  an  indicative,  a  subjunctive  or  a  modal  before  the  infinitive)  between 
British  and  American  Standard  speech.  He  pays  attention  to  national  attitudes, 
degrees  of  acceptability  and  possible  influencing  factors,  such  as  the  frequency  of 
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the  subjunctive  in  the  passive  in  British  English.  He  concludes  that  it  is  British 
usage  that  needs  to  be  investigated  (rather  than  the  other  way  around)  because 
that  has  deviated  from  the  ‘norm’.  Need  and  Schiller  argue  that  the  subjunctive 
in  OE  was  not  used  to  express  non-factuality  but  rather  non-assertion.  The 
contrast  subjunctive/indicative  was  not  one  that  could  be  explained  purely  on  the 
basis  of  syntax,  morphology  or  lexical  verb.  According  to  the  authors  one  must 
consider  pragmatic  factors  present  in  another  module,  the  illocutionary  module  of 
autolexical  theory.  Next,  beside  a  few  not  very  pertinent  remarks  about  the  (non-) 
finiteness  of  the  modem  subjunctive,  they  look  at  how  the  assertion  feature  was 
substantiated  through  time.  Winfred  Lehmann  s  contribution  is  also  connected 
with  the  loss  of  inflexions  (‘SW/ES:  From  the  Middle  to  Pronominal  Reflexive 
Markers’  in  Blank  Vol.  I),  but  one  that  leads  to  the  use  of  a  new  grammatical 
category.  The  word  swces  ‘own’,  ‘dear’,  ‘kind’  (and  other  similar  words  in  Indo- 
European  languages),  used  as  an  adjective  as  well  as  a  possessive  pronoun/ 
adjective  in  OE  poetry,  is  considered  from  a  structural  point  of  view.  Lehmann 
shows  that  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their  development  from  OV  to  (partly) 
VO  lost  the  original  middle  voice,  and  that  this  was  replaced  by  reflexive  and 
reciprocal  markers.  These  were  nouns  and  pronouns  when  it  concerned  objects, 
and  adjectives  when  they  modified  nouns.  This  explains  why  in  many  European 
languages  the  adjective  for  ‘dear’  or  ‘beloved’  came  to  be  used  as  a  possessive 
pronoun.  It  also  explains  why  no  cognates  are  found  here  since  these  develop¬ 
ments  took  place  only  in  the  later  stages. 

A  number  of  papers  are  interested  in  the  paradigmatic  aspects  of  inflexional 
morphology  (yes,  problems  of  concord  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention  this  year, 
see  below).  We  will  first  concentrate  on  Fran  Colman’s  contribution  in  order  to 
round  off  this  section  on  verbal  inflexion.  Colman  wonders  whether  the  ‘Old 
English  “Preterite-present”  Verbs’  reveal  ‘A  Touch  of  (Sub)-class’  (in  Rissanen 
et  al.).  Colman  wants  to  provide  a  synchronically  based  system  for  these  verbs; 
up  till  now  the  sub-class  evidence  for  OE  had  been  historically  based.  Colman  is 
primarily  interested  in  the  morphological  level  and  invokes  the  notion  of  ‘para¬ 
digm  cohesion’  (from  Stark  1982)  in  order  to  establish  whether  or  not  the 
preterite-present  verbs  form  a  class.  Paradigm  cohesion  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  change  and  realignment  because  without  cohesion  a  paradigm  will  either 
get  lost  or  become  like  another  close  to  it.  So  what  marks  cohesion?  We  have  to 
identify  a  ‘nucleus’  for  a  (sub)-class,  peripheries  do  not  have  to  be  problematic. 
The  identification  of  a  nucleus,  of  course,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  one’s 
theory.  Colman’s  careful  and  detailed  analysis  is  based  on  an  ‘extended  word- 
and  paradigm  model’  and  makes  use  of  the  dependency-framework.  She  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  preterite-present  verbs  do  not  cohere  as  a  sub-class  with  respect 
to  their  past  tense  expression,  nor  with  respect  to  the  non-past  second  person 
singular  (e.g.  scealt  versus  dearst).  It  is  therefore  best  to  identify  various 
synchronic  sub-classes,  which  may  be  shared  by  these  verbs.  Thus  motan  is  in  a 
different  sub-class  from  sculan  as  far  as  (the  absence  of)  ‘root-vowel  alternation’ 
is  concerned,  but  they  share  a  class  as  far  as  ‘affixation  of  {T}’  (the  past  tense 
suffix)  is  concerned.  She  notes  finally  that  the  lack  of  a  nucleus  is  further 
complicated  by  semantic  anomalies.  This  and  the  lack  of  paradigmatic  cohesion 
may  explain  the  falling  apart  of  this  group  in  a  later  period,  and  possibly  the 
realignment  of  some  as  a  new  group:  the  modals. 

Next,  there  are  two  articles  concerned  with  paradigm  cohesion  in  a  book 
edited  by  Plank  (1991,  not  surprisingly  called  Paradigms),  which  have  some 
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reference  to  English.  They  are  both  in  the  first  place  concerned  with  methodologi¬ 
cal  and/or  theoretical  problems.  Frans  Plank  himself  considers  ‘Rasmus  Rask’s 
Dilemma’,  the  historical  linguist  who  devoted  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  ‘right’ 
order  of  inflexional  paradigms,  based  mainly  on  the  requirements  of  the  language 
in  question.  Plank  turns  our  attention  to  the  way  nominal  paradigms  are  presented 
in  OE.  Like  Rask,  he  is  especially  interested  in  the  parallelism  of  semantic  and 
formal  criteria  of  paradigm  order.  He  finds  that  there  are  good  structural  reasons 
behind  patterns  of  homonymy.  He  concludes  his  findings  with  a  consideration  of 
other  IE  languages,  in  which  homonymy  is  found  to  play  a  similar  role,  albeit  with 
variations.  Robert  Coleman  (also  in  Plank  1991)  is  concerned  with  ‘The  Assess¬ 
ment  of  Paradigm  Stability’,  which  he  investigates  by  means  of  ‘Some  Indo- 
European  Case  Studies’,  one  of  which  is  OE.  He  tries  to  assess  the  morphological 
stability  of  languages’  case  systems  over  a  period  of  time  on  the  basis  of  a  number 
of  morphological  criteria  which  have  to  do  with  (1)  uniformity  of  case  morphs 
within  the  systems  of  paradigms,  (2)  the  average  percentages  of  distinct  morphs 
within  each  paradigm  and  per  individual  morpheme,  and  (3)  the  presence  of 
asymmetry  within  the  system.  This  system  is  applied  to  OE,  which  is  shown  to 
be  highly  unstable.  He  recognizes  that  beside  purely  morphological  factors, 
phonological  and  syntactic  ones  may  also  create  instability;  and  so  may  language 
contact,  as  in  the  case  of  OE.  His  point,  however,  is  to  show  that  the  rapid  decline 
of  nominal  inflexions  in  English  is  supported  by  internal  morphological  factors. 

Peter  Kitson  in  his  ‘Old  English  Dialects  and  the  Stages  of  the  Transition  to 
Middle  English’  ( FLH  1 1 .27-87)  has  something  very  important  to  say  on  this 
rapid  decline.  This  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  because  it  questions  some 
deep-seated  assumptions  about  the  developments  that  took  place  here  in  OE  and 
early  ME.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  loss  of  inflexions  took  place  in  three 
stages:  (i)  phonetic  levelling  of  the  vowels  in  unstressed  final  syllables;  (ii)  the 
loss  of  final  nasals;  (iii)  analogical  levelling  of  the  nominal  and  verbal  endings. 
In  addition,  it  is  also  assumed  that  all  dialects  saw  these  three  stages  in  the  same 
order.  Kitson  argues  that  dialects  clearly  differ  in  their  behaviour,  and,  most 
importantly,  that  the  dialects  of  most  literary  importance  in  late  OE  and  early  ME 
do  not  obey  this  order.  The  crucial  manuscript  he  relies  on  is  Bodley  343  (part  of 
which,  by  lucky  chance  (?),  has  now  been  edited  by  Susan  Irvine  for  the  EETS 
(1993)),  whose  importance  as  a  witness  has  been  neglected  so  far.  (He  also  makes 
use  of  OE  charters  to  investigate  the  transitional  period.)  He  shows,  for  instance, 
that  Bodley  343  makes  a  consistent  difference  between  <e>  and  <x>,  where  <x> 
is  used  for  original  back  vowels,  and  <e>  for  original  front  vowels.  Use  of  <e> 
for  an  original  back  vowel  does  occur,  but  in  these  cases  Kitson  makes  abundantly 
clear  that  the  change  is  analogical  rather  than  phonetic  (most  cases  concern 
adjectives  rather  than  nouns,  which  have  less  functional  need  of  endings  and 
indeed  finally  dropped  them  altogether).  In  other  words,  analogical  levelling  does 
not  simply  follow  phonetic  levelling  in  all  cases.  In  addition,  what  is  observed  is 
that  levelling  does  not  result  in  a  more  obscure  vowel  (schwa),  but  in  a  ‘fronter’ 
vowel,  showing  that  the  stage  posited  in  (i)  is  likewise  incorrect.  Two  further 
papers  deal  with  what  was  left  of  most  OE  inflexions  (if  not  zero)  in  the  late  ME 
period,  i.e.  the  final  <e>.  There  has  long  been  a  controversy  about  the  status  of 
this  final  <e>  especially  in  verse.  Charles  Barber  hopes  to  give  a  definitive 
answer  to  this  question  by  means  of  a  long-term  project  on  which  he  has 
embarked,  as  shown  in  his  ‘A  Computer-based  Analysis  of  Chaucer  s  Language. 
A  Preliminary  Report’  (in  Blank  Vol.  I).  This  produces  a  statistical  analysis. 
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which  works  with  a  comparison  of  average  line  length  (counting  each  syllable), 
of  lines  that  contain  no  final  <e>  at  all,  and  lines  that  contain  two.  The  precise 
findings  should  by  now  have  been  published  in  Leeds  Studies  in  English  1990  and 
1991  (which  we  have  not  been  able  to  see),  but  this  preliminary  study  already 
suggests  that  about  half  of  the  examples  of  unelided  -e  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
(the  Hengwrt  manuscript)  were  pronounced.  A  paper  which  is  tangentially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  status  of  final  <e>  is  the  contribution  by  Karl  Hagen  on  ‘Adver¬ 
bial  Distribution  in  Middle  English  Alliterative  Verse’  (, MP  90,2.159—71).  The 
author’s  main  concern  is  the  structure  of  the  alliterative  line,  especially  the  b- 
verse,  and  the  constraints  on  the  position  of  the  adverb  in  -ly  within  the  line.  He 
follows  Cable  and  Duggan,  who  in  a  number  of  separate  articles  have  hotly 
debated  the  structure  of  ME  alliterative  verse,  in  the  only  thing  they  agree  on, 
namely  the  metrical  template  of  the  b-verse.  It  must  contain,  beside  the  two 
stressed  syllables,  one  strong  dip  (two  or  more  unstressed  syllables)  in  either  first 
or  second  position,  and  it  must  end  in  a  weak  dip  (one  or  zero  syllables).  Cable 
has  found,  corroborated  by  Hagen,  that  the  adverb  in  -ly  never  (Hagen  found  only 
one  exception)  ends  the  b-verse,  and  Cable’s  (rather  circular)  conclusion  was  that 
therefore  the  -ly  adverb  must  still  be  disyllabic  (i.e.  representing  a  strong  dip). 
Hagen  shows  conclusively  that  indeed  this  archaic  pronunciation  is  responsible 
for  its  distribution  in  the  alliterative  line  (because  a  final  position  for  the  adverb 
(in  particular  the  order  Verb— Adverb)  is  clearly  neither  grammatically  nor  poeti¬ 
cally  constrained).  However,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  -ly  in  fact  was  still 
pronounced  disyllabically.  What  this  study  does  show  is  that  some  formulaic 
orders,  such  as  the  Adverb+/>^-Verb  order  at  the  end  of  the  line,  are  not  the  result 
of  a  poetic  word  hoard,  but  may  be  explained  by  underlying  patterns  of  phonology 
and  metre. 

Two  papers  have  appeared  on  the  replacement  of  the  genitive  by  an  of- 
construction.  One  of  them  (Hans  Boas,  ‘On  Explaining  the  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  English  Genitives’,  in  Rissanen  et  al.)  provides  a  long  critique  of 
Lightfoot’s  1980  treatment  of  this  topic  (some  of  which  is  fair,  some  of  which  is 
not)  but  does  not  really  come  up  with  any  theory  to  take  its  place.  He  points  too 
easily  to  the  influence  of  French  as  the  main  factor  in  the  emergence  of  the  of- 
construction  (he  provides  no  new  data).  His  criticism  of  Lightfoot’s  ignoring  the 
distributional  facts  of  the  genitive  in  OE  is  just,  but  there  is  more  structure  to  this 
distribution  than  Boas  seems  to  think  (Boas  concludes  that  OE  was  a  non- 
configurational  language).  This  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  Thomas  Nunnally’s 
article  in  the  same  volume.  His  investigation  ('Man's  Son/Son  of  Man :  Transla¬ 
tion,  Textual  Conditioning,  and  the  History  of  the  English  Genitive’),  based  on 
a  corpus  of  ‘translational’  prose  spanning  the  OE  to  eModE  periods,  shows  that 
structural  parameters  are  involved  in  the  distribution  of  the  OE  genitive.  Param¬ 
eters  shown  to  be  of  influence  on  the  genitive  position  are  e.g.  whether  or  not  the 
governing  noun  is  further  modified,  whether  or  not  the  genitive  itself  is  qualified 
or  coordinate,  whether  the  genitive  has  partitive  meaning,  etc.  On  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  available  from  this  corpus  (but  more  detailed  work  is  clearly  necessary), 
Nunnally  concludes  that  the  post-posed  variant  must  be  considered  the  marked 
member. 

We  propose  also  to  discuss  here  contributions  by  Edgar  Schneider  and  Kirsti 
Peitsara  even  though  they  are  more  strictly  syntactic.  Historically,  however,  both 
deal  with  the  loss  of  case  inflexions.  Peitsara’s  study  ‘On  the  Development  of  the 
5y-Agent  in  English’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.)  is  linked  to  the  above  two  studies 
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because  she  concentrates  on  the  prepositions  of  and  by.  Peitsara  concludes  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  found  in  the  Helsinki  Corpus  that  by  was  replacing  of  much 
faster  than  has  generally  been  assumed.  In  addition  she  finds  differentiation  in  the 
use  of  of/by  according  to  genre  and  in  collocation  with  certain  verbs.  She  also 
considers  whether  the  heavier  functional  load  of  of  may  have  contributed  to  its 
eventual  replacement  by  by,  but  this  is  not  worked  out  in  any  detail.  Schneider’s 
‘  Who(m)l  Constraints  on  the  Loss  of  Case  Marking  of  w/z-Pronouns  in  the  English 
of  Shakespeare  and  Other  Poets  of  the  Early  Modem  English  Period’  (also  in 
Rissanen  et  al .)  gives  a  careful  but  not  very  exciting  account  of  the  parameters 
that  influence  the  choice  of  whom/who,  with  the  help  of  a  corpus  based  on 
available  concordances.  The  parameters  involved  are:  clause  type,  the  presence  of 
preposition  stranding  and  textual  ‘formality’.  He  concludes  that  whom  >  who  is 
an  overt  change  from  below,  where  the  desire  for  an  unmarked  who  in  preverbal 
position  slowly  gains  on  ideas  of  correctness. 

An  item  that  deals  with  another  vestige  of  nominal  inflexion  but  one  that  has 
remained  firm  to  the  present  day  is  Grammatical  Number  in  English  Nouns  by 
Mark  Wickens.  He  starts  from  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that  language  is 
systematic  and  that  therefore  there  should  be  a  system  among  what  are  often  seen 
as  irregularities,  exceptions,  anomalies  in  the  use  of  the  plural  ending  -s  for 
nouns.  Thus,  while  some  linguists  see  measles  as  a  singular  invariable  noun, 
others  interpret  it  as  a  plural  immaterial  mass-noun.  He  adopts  Walter  Hirtle  s 
theory  of  substantival  number  (1982,  Number  and  Inner  Space).  The  central  idea 
is  that  both  the  zero-ending  and  the  -s  plural  are  part  of  a  ‘movement  of  thought’ 
from  greater  to  lesser  where  P  (plural)  and  S  (singular)  (not  the  same  as  zero¬ 
ending  and  -5  plural!)  represent  the  maximal  and  minimal  limits.  In  this  system 
both  zero  and  -5  (which  are  part  of  the  opposition  ‘continuate/discontinuate’)  can 
operate  under  P  and  S  and  therefore  be  polysemous.  Thus,  a  zero-ending  used 
under  P  would  be  butter  (as  in  Butter  is  good  for  you),  and  under  S,  a  (brand  of) 
butter.  The  book  deals  with  a  number  of  problem  areas  in  this  field  such  as  the 
use  of  -5  in  ailment  nouns,  in  verbal  substantives  in  -ing  ( trimmings ),  liquid 
names  (spirits),  binary  object  names  ( scissors )  and  the  5-singular  (a  means). 

We  will  next  concentrate  on  derivational  morphology.  Most  of  the  studies  here 
are  synchronic  and/or  theoretical.  Laurie  Bauer  enlivens  some  recent  discussions 
with  her  ‘Lexicalization  and  Level  Ordering’  (Linguistics  30.561-8).  She  returns 
to  the  theory  of  level  ordering  with  its  two  types  of  affixes  (see  YWES1X)  in  order 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  affixes  that  can  belong  to  both  classes  (such  as  -al 
that  can  attach  to  -ment  when  that  is  part  of  the  base,  as  in  ornamental,  but  also 
to  the  affix  -ment,  as  in  governmental).  In  order  to  solve  this  problem,  Bauer  tests 
three  hypotheses:  (1)  the  unanalysed  string  hypothesis,  (2)  the  fully  specified 
string  hypothesis,  (3)  the  specified  feature  hypothesis.  (1)  involves  returning 
government  to  the  lexicon  as  an  unanalysed  non-derived  string.  However,  this 
solution  proves  too  strong.  (2)  falls  down  because  it  cannot  account  for  certain 
patterns  of  stress.  That  leaves  (3).  The  idea  is  that  level  ordering  only  deals  with 
words  that  are  the  result  of  productive  morphological  and  phonological  rules. 
Words  that  have  undergone  lexicalization  should  be  treated  separately.  This  puts 
life  back  in  the  theory  of  level  ordering,  which  Bauer  herself  had  almost  pro¬ 
claimed  dead  in  1990,  and  would  enable  the  theory  to  focus  on  the  crucial, 
productive  data.  In  this  light  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  article  by  Garland  Cannon 
‘Bound-Morpheme  Items:  New  Patterns  of  Derivation’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II).  He 
proposes  to  distinguish  a  new  derivational  category  for  the  elements  in  language 
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which  are  neither  affixes  (or  bound  morphemes),  nor  roots  or  words  (free  mor¬ 
phemes),  variously  called  ‘derived  primary  words  (Bloomfield),  combining 
forms’,  ‘bound  roots’.  The  paper  offers  a  description  of  the  different  derivational 
pattern's  that  are  found  involving  these  combining  forms  in  English.  A  similar 
purpose,  but  approached  from  the  other  direction,  is  shown  by  Philip  Bralich  in 
‘Immediate  Dominance  and  Locality  in  Morphology’  ( PRMCLS  26.73—90).  He 
proposes  a  way  to  deal  with  affixes  that  attach  to  fragments  of  words  rather  than 
whole  words  (e.g.  in-to\er-able)  so  that  these  too  can  become  part  of  a  regular 
system  of  word  formation.  For  this  purpose  he  distinguishes  two  classes  of  affixes 
(like  Bauer  but  very  different):  (1)  non-neutral  affixes  (non-neutral  because  they 
affect  the  phonological  make-up  of  a  word),  and  (2)  neutral  affixes,  which  may 
attach  only  to  words.  He  suggests  that  we  should  replace  earlier  locality  restric¬ 
tions  with  a  condition  (the  Immediate  Dominance  Condition)  that  allows  the 
affixes  to  be  sensitive  to  information  of  more  than  one  level  of  structure.  Advan¬ 
tages  to  this  proposal  are  discussed  (e.g.  it  would  explain  certain  distributional 
facts  such  as  the  use  of  in-  and  un-),  but  not  all  the  problems,  which  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  creates. 

For  some  time  now,  a  prominent  issue  in  the  morphology— semantics  interface 
has  been  the  existence  of  bracketing  paradoxes.  While  conceding  the  existence  of 
true  paradoxes  such  as  unrulier,  Richard  Sproat  (in  Lingl  23.347—52)  argues  that 
‘ Unhappier  is  not  a  bracketing  paradox’.  He  describes  the  meaning  of  un-  as  ‘as 
strong  a  negative  as  possible’,  which  makes  unhappier  non-equivalent  to  not 
happier.  Rather,  it  denotes  a  point  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  range  from  happier, 
and  its  morphological  structure  matches  its  semantics.  Sproat  also  briefly  dis¬ 
cusses  some  proposed  solutions  to  bracketing  paradoxes  in  general  (for  more 
detailed  discussion,  see  the  works  by  Anderson,  Lieber  and  Carstairs  mentioned 
above). 

The  contribution  of  Leonhard  Lipka  is  of  a  more  methodological  nature.  In 
‘Lexicalization  and  Institutionalization  in  English  and  German’  (ZAA  40.101-1 1) 
he  surveys  the  position  of  the  phenomena  of  lexicalization  and  institutionalization 
within  the  discipline  of  word-formation.  Institutionalization  is  a  comparatively 
recent  term  and  is  used  when  the  new  lexicalized  item  comes  to  be  employed  in 
a  generally  accepted  sense  by  the  community.  After  a  historical  overview  of  the 
literature,  he  discusses  the  way  in  which  the  terms  should  be  used  and  notes  that 
both  terms  involve  scales  or  degrees. 

Christiane  Dalton-Puffer  ‘Approaches]  the  Question’  of  ‘The  Status  of  Word 
Formation  in  Middle  English’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.)  because  this  is  ‘a  surprisingly 
underresearched  area’.  She  asks  how  and  when  non-Germanic  word-formation 
patterns  became  productive  in  ME.  This  study,  which  is  both  empirical  (based  on 
the  Helsinki  Corpus)  and  theoretical/methodological  in  nature,  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Here,  she  concentrates  on  the  question  of  how  far  ME  was  creolized  through 
French  and  what  effects  this  may  have  had  on  derivational  patterns,  i.e.  whether 
it  has  made  morphology  simpler,  more  transparent,  more  analytic.  She  bases 
herself  on  the  theory  of  Natural  Morphology  (as  developed  by  Dressier  and 
others)  because  it  provides  analytic  tools  to  evaluate  potentially  competing 
morphological  processes.  These  tools  are  two  related  scales,  one  on  semantic  and 
one  on  morphotactic  transparency.  Looking  at  a  portion  of  ME  nominal  suffixes, 
she  concludes  that  there  are  some  clear  tendencies  towards  more  transparency 
(e.g.  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  type  of  suffixes  involving  modification  of  the 
base).  She  also  notes  that  suffixes  that  are  less  transparent  (e.g.  - acioun )  are  also 
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less  productive  in  word-formation  than  suffixes  which  are  not  (e.g.  -merit).  There 
is  a  problem  with  the  use  of  the  two  scales  (which  the  author  also  notes)  in  that 
the  degree  of  transparency  also  depends  on  or  interrelates  with  each  individual 
language  system.  She  discusses  this  question  with  reference  to  the  typological 
changes  that  English  has  undergone,  as  discussed  by  Kastovsky  in  a  number  of 
publications  (including  his  contribution  to  Hogg,  see  above),  following  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  English  changes  from  a  variable  to  an  invariable-base  morphology. 
Dalton-Puffer  has  more  to  say  on  ME  word-formation  in  ‘A  View  on  Middle 
English  Derivation:  Verbs’  (in  Views  1.3-15).  Again  using  data  from  the  Helsinki 
Corpus,  she  examines  the  productivity  of  the  verbal  suffixes  -nen,  -sian,  -ate,  -ish, 
-ify  and  -ize.  She  finds  that  in  the  period  1250-1350  only  -nen  is  really  produc¬ 
tive,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  alternatives  develop  later.  She  also 
examines  the  meanings  expressed  by  the  suffixes;  it  turns  out  that  all  of  them 
denote  either  a  change  of  state  or  a  process  which  she  calls  ‘omative’  (i.e. 
providing  something  with  something)  (with  -nen  changing  over  from  the  latter  to 
the  former  sense  in  late  ME). 

The  last  papers  in  this  section  deal  with  a  number  of  specific  affixes.  Heiner 
Eichner  looks  at  ‘Die  altenglische  Verben  auf  - Icecan ’  in  connection  with 
‘Friedrich  Kluges  germanische  Ablautdenominativa’  (in  Blank  Vol.  I).  He  notes 
that  OE  verbs  in  -Icecan  are  not  derived  from  words  ending  in  -lac,  as  is  generally 
thought  (also  by  Kluge  himself),  but  that  they  are  most  likely  de-adjectival  verbs 
formed  from  adjectives  in  -lie  by  means  of  ablaut.  Kluge  has  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  ‘ablautdenominativa’,  but  such  a  class  has  never  been  generally 
recognized.  This  study  provides  us  with  a  large  amount  of  very  interesting  data 
about  this  suffix  (but  the  author  adds  that  more  detailed  study  will  be  necessary), 
and  shows  two  important  points.  First  of  all,  it  is  an  indication  of  Kluge  s  true 
insight  into  Germanic  derivational  processes  since  he  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  ablaut  also  in  de-adjectival  verbs.  Secondly,  it  provides  evidence 
that  OE  developed  its  own  derivational  system,  thus  separating  it  from  its  sister 
languages.  Robert  Boenig  also  discusses  an  OE  affix  but  his  interest  is  above  all 
literary.  In  “‘Very  Sharp/Unsharp”,  “Unpeace/Firm  Peace”:  Morphemic  Ambigu¬ 
ity  in  Beowulf  ( Neophil  76.275-82),  he  deals  with  three  hapax  legomena  in 
Beowulf  which  all  start  with  the  ambiguous  morpheme  un-  (which  he  describes 
as  meaning  both  ‘not’  (not  yet  having  read  Sproat’s  article  reviewed  above)  and 
‘very’).  He  argues  that  the  words  are  used  on  purpose  to  convey  the  ambiguity 
also  present  in  the  text.  In  other  words,  in  context  these  words  could  function  with 

both  a  negative  and  an  intensifying  prefix. 

Sanford  Schane’s  paper  ‘On  the  Historical  Development  of  Greek/Grecian’ 
(in  Tracy)  researches  the  interplay  between  morphology  and  phonology.  His 
intention  is  to  explain  the  following  two  facts  in  relation  to  the  Great  Vowel  Shift 
(GVS):  (i)  originally,  vowels  were  shortened  in  all  antepenultimate  positions 
(, divine/divinity  but  also  Greek/Grecian),  (ii)  subsequently  <e,o,a>  were  re¬ 
lengthened  when  followed  by  a  single  consonant+i+vowel.  Schane  shows  that  the 
changes  need  not  refer  to  underlying  vowels  or  to  rules  applying  in  a  non- 
chronological  order  (as  in  Chomsky  and  Halle  1968),  but  that  the  re-lengthening 
of  the  antipenultimate  vowels  of  (ii)  takes  place  between  stage  I  of  the  GVS, 
when  the  two  high  vowels  had  changed  but  not  yet  the  low  ones,  and  stage  II, 
when  the  low  vowels  are  raised.  Later,  in  stage  III,  the  low  vowels  undergo  further 
lengthening.  The  reason  why  [i]  did  not  re-lengthen  was  because  there  was  no 
corresponding  long  vowel  for  it,  as  there  was  for  <e,o,a>. 
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Alex  McAndrew  writes  an  entertaining  and  informative  piece  about  the 
tendency  in  Australian  slang  (which  is  used  very  widely  to  create  ‘matiness  )  to 
shorten  words  and  provide  them  with  a  new  ending  (‘Hosties  and  Garbos:  A  Look 
behind  Diminutives  and  Pejoratives  in  Australian  English’,  in  Blank  Vol.  II).  He 
discusses  the  use,  origin  and  spread  of  the  usually  endearing  diminutive  -ie  and 
of  pejorative  -o  (the  words  in  the  title  refer  to  air  hostesses  and  garbage  collec¬ 
tors).  Often  both  suffixes  can  be  used  with  the  same  stem  (e.g.  ‘kiddie/kiddo’). 
In  addition,  he  also  describes  the  mixed  bag  of  -ie  suffixes  of  different  origin, 
such  as  ‘hoochie’,  ‘bingy’,  ‘humpy’  etc.  The  widespread  use  of  both  -o  and  -ie  in 
Australian  English  is  also  noted  by  Fabrice  Antoine  in  ‘L’apocope  et  la  substitu¬ 
tion  de  finale  en  anglais  contemporain’  (CdL  61.111-25),  a  study  of  back- 
clippings.  In  a  corpus  of  1500  items  (collected  from  press  articles,  literature  and 
dictionaries),  35%  are  found  to  end  in  a  vowel,  which  is  often  -ie  or  -o  (perhaps 
because  many  prefixes  end  in  these  sounds:  homo-,  auto-,  mini-,  maxi-  etc.). 
However,  they  are  also  often  added  to  the  clipped  form  as  such  ( Frenchie ,  lesbie). 
This,  and  the  fact  that  clipping  usually  affects  words  that  are  no  longer  than  two 
or  three  syllables,  suggest  that  the  process  is  not  only  motivated  by  a  desire  for 
short  words.  The  data  also  show  that  clippings  ending  in  a  consonant  often  have 
final  s/z  {specs,  hols,  apps  etc.). 


6.  Syntax 

(a)  Modern  English 

Verbal  complementation  remains  an  interesting  topic  of  discussion  because  of  the 
often  subtle  choices  that  the  language  user  makes  between  the  variants  available, 
such  as  zero  vs.  ro-infinitive,  infinitive  vs.  -ing  form,  infinitive  vs.  f/iaf-clause 
etc.,  and  the  fact  that  in  non-finite  complements  a  good  number  of  the  grammati¬ 
cal  relations  are  not  expressed  explicitly.  Juhani  Rudanko  presents  as  part  of  a 
larger  study  of  complementation  patterns  in  present-day  English  his  findings  on 
‘ Resorting  to  and  Turning  to:  On  Verbs  Governing  to-ing  in  Present  Day  English’ 
(ES  73.68-79).  He  provides  a  syntactic  analysis  of  these  types  of  construction 
(e.g.  he  interprets  to-ing  as  a  nominal  clause  and  to+inf  as  an  adverbial  one;  he 
notes  differences  in  the  control  of  PRO);  compiles  a  list  of  matrix  verbs  taking  to- 
ing;  and  attempts  to  characterize  these  verbs  semantically  into  groups.  The 
different  semantic  sub-groups  should  then  account  for  the  differences  in  the 
selected  syntactic  structures.  Paul  Westney,  in  ‘Revisiting  -Ing  -Ing’  (in  Tracy), 
is  also  interested  in  the  choice  available  between  -ing  and  infinitive,  but  then 
especially  in  cases  where  -ing  seems  unacceptable  because  the  matrix  verb  itself 
is  in  the  -ing  form.  He  wants  to  find  out  why  a  construction  like  It’s  just  starting 
raining  hovers  on  the  lower  end  of  the  acceptability  scale.  He  discovers  that  -ing 
- ing  is  not  odd  if  there  is  a  choice  available  between  the  use  of  -ing  and  infinitive, 
and  if  this  choice  involves  a  semantic  distinction  in  the  larger  discourse.  Thus,  - 
ing  -ing  is  not  possible  when  there  is  a  semantic  anomaly  between  the  two  -ing 
forms  as  in  He  was  starting  speaking,  where  start  denotes  a  transitional  act  which 
effectively  excludes  duration  as  expressed  in  speaking.  The  semantic  approach 
appears  very  fruitful  in  these  matters.  It  also  provides  the  way  in  for  Patrick 
Duffley’s  book  on  The  English  Infinitive,  where  he  is  concerned  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  to  and  zero.  He  rejects  the  idea  that  the  bare  infinitive  should  be 
seen  as  a  grammatical  fossil  and  that  to  is  meaningless  (cf.  also  Langacker  in 
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section  6b).  Support  for  this  is  found,  among  other  things,  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  minimal  pairs.  He  sees  to  as  a  development  from  the  preposition  to  but  with 
its  spatial  meaning  abstracted.  Before  an  infinitive,  then,  to  evokes  ‘the  move¬ 
ment  from  an  instant  situated  before  [the]  event  [expressed  in  the  infinitive]  up 
to  the  instant  at  which  the  event  begins’.  The  zero  infinitive  is  analysed  as 
‘evoking  a  perfective  view  of  the  realization  of  an  event’,  i.e.  it  realizes  the  action 
expressed  in  the  infinitive  simultaneously  with  the  action  expressed  in  the  matrix 
verb.  In  the  rest  of  his  book,  Duffley  shows  how  the  basic  meaning  of  to  and  zero 
(which  he  refers  to  as  ‘potential  meaning’),  combined  with  different  matrix  verbs, 
produces  different  ‘actual’  meanings.  For  instance,  to  after  verbs  of  ‘desire’, 
‘command’  etc.  turns  the  infinitive  into  a  non-realized  event  (he  terms  this 
‘subsequent  potentiality’),  whereas  to  after  verbs  of  achievement  or  causation 
means  that  the  event  is  understood  to  be  realized  (‘subsequent  actualization’).  In 
a  similar  way,  the  bare  infinitive  may  express  ‘coincident  actualization’  (e.g. 
after  let  or  perception  verbs)  or  ‘coincident  potentiality’  (e.g.  after  modal  auxil¬ 
iaries).  With  these  two  interacting  levels  of  meaning  Duffley  is  able  to  give  a 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  use  of  the  infinitives.  Another  semantic  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  field,  again  of  great  interest,  is  Frederike  van  der  Leek’s  ‘Significant 
Syntax:  The  Case  of  Exceptional  Passives’  ( DWPELL  27.1-28).  It  proposes  an 
explanation  for  the  obligatory  presence  of  to  in  passive  constructions  involving 
perception  verbs  (pv)  as  in  Julia  was  seen  to  enter  the  house  /  *enter  the  house. 
In  order  to  explore  the  semantic  function  of  to,  she  investigates  the  differences 
between  the  use  of  a  bare  infinitive,  a  to-infinitive  and  a  f/mt-clause  in  active  pv 
complements.  On  the  basis  of  Dretske  ( Seeing  and  Knowing  1969),  van  der  Leek 
develops  the  distinction  between  ‘epistemic’  and  ‘non-epistemic  seeing’.  The 
latter  (found  with  bare  infinitives)  is  purely  experiential,  the  former  (found  with 
to-infinitives  and  f/mr-clauses)  involves  awareness,  i.e.  what  the  agent  sees 
provides  him  with  the  knowledge  that  ‘the  seen’  obtains  in  the  world.  She  further 
claims  that  ‘veridicality’  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  bare  infinitive  complements, 
but  has  only  inferential  status.  To  distinguish  between  to-infinitive  and  that- 
clause,  van  der  Leek  further  subdivides  epistemic  seeing  into  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  seeing,  where  primary  involves  visual  deduction  and  secondary  other 
types  of  deductive  knowledge;  to  can  only  be  used  for  primary  seeing.  With  this 
system  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  problem  of  to  in  passive  pv  constructions. 

As  usual,  there  are  also  several  studies  of  complementation  from  a  GB-angle. 
William  Snyder  and  Susan  Rothstein  write  ‘A  Note  on  Contraction,  Case  and 
Complementizers’  (in  TLR  9.251-66).  They  propose  that  in  Who  do  you  want  t  to 
go  away?,  wanna- contraction  is  blocked  not,  as  is  usually  assumed,  by  the  Case- 
marked  trace  itself,  but  by  the  presence  of  a  null  complementizer  which  Case- 
marks  the  trace.  If  there  is  a  trace  Case-marked  by  an  element  other  than  the  null 
complementizer,  contraction  is  possible  (as  in  Who  do  you  think  s  the  winner?). 
The  overt  complementizer  for,  just  like  overt  that,  cannot  head-govem,  but  a  null 
complementizer  can;  this  determines  whether  an  overt  or  non-overt 
complementizer  or  both  are  possible  in  a  specific  sentence.  Of  course,  in  some 
varieties  of  English,  for  is  sometimes  used  where  standard  English  requires  a  null 
complementizer.  Alison  Henry  writes  about  this  in  Infinitives  in  a  For-To 
Dialect’  (in  NL&LT  10.279-301).  She  describes  the  contexts  in  which  for  to  is 
found  in  Belfast  English  and  argues  that  it  is  a  complementizer  but  that  it 
cliticizes  onto  INFL,  with  the  result  that  it  does  not  govern  subject  PRO,  and  bars 
not  from  intervening  between  it  and  to. 
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77iat-clauses  and  infinitival  clauses  form  the  topic  of  Kunihiro  Iwakura’s  ‘On 
the  Domain  of  Head’  ( LingA  22.78-95).  It  presents  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  clauses  mentioned  in  the  title  cannot  appear  as  objects  of  preposi¬ 
tions  nor  in  the  subject  position  of  infinitival  clauses.  The  explanation  is  purely 
theory  (GB)  internal.  He  proposes  a  general  principle  (the  Head  Domain  Princi¬ 
ple),  which  accounts  for  this  ‘peculiar’  distribution  and  which  combines  the 
following  generalizations:  (i)  a  head  and  its  complement  must  be  distinct  in  terms 
of  their  categorial  features,  (ii)  a  governor  and  its  govemee  must  be  distinct  in 
terms  of  their  categorial  features. 

A  more  wide-ranging  study  of  (mainly)  complementation  patterns  within  the 
GB  framework  is  Bas  Aarts’  Small  Clauses  in  English:  The  Nonverbal  Types.  The 
author  provides  syntactic  evidence  for  the  existence  of  small  clauses  as  constitu¬ 
ents,  surveys  the  (im)possibilities  of  extracting  an  element  from  within  various 
types  of  small  clauses,  both  to  the  right,  as  in  *make  t  happy  a  person  vs.  hold 
t  open  the  door  (the  difference  in  acceptability  being  due  to  the  need  for  a  final 
adjoined  element  to  be  informationally  heavier  than  what  precedes),  and  the  left, 
as  in  passive  and  w/z-movement.  Among  the  constructions  dealt  with  are  verb- 
particle  combinations,  verbs  of  negative  causation  (prevent  from  etc.),  regard- 
verbs,,  mistake  for,  accuse,  and  sentence  adjuncts  with  a  PRO  subject.  After 
reviewing  earlier  analyses  of  small  clauses  (by  Stowell,  Manzini,  Homstein  and 
Lightfoot),  Aarts  proposes  that  they  are  IPs  containing  a  null  copula  BE.  With  its 
impressive  coverage  of  data,  this  study  certainly  fulfils  the  author  s  aim  of 
applying  the  GB  model  in  detail  to  a  wide  range  of  data  for  a  specific  construc¬ 
tion-type  in  English.  While  Aarts  analyses  resultatives  (e.g.  they  hammered  the 
metal  flat)  as  containing  small  clauses  ([PRO  flat])  adjoined  to  VP,  Jill  Carrier 
and  Janet  Randall  in  ‘The  Argument  Structure  and  Syntactic  Structure  of 
Resultatives’  (in  Lingl  23.173-234)  defend  the  view  that  resultatives  with  a 
transitive  verb  have  a  ternary-branching  VP.  They  show  that  the  result  phrase  is 
selected  by  the  verb  (e.g.  smite  dead),  and  is  long-distance  extractable  (Ihow  flat 
do  you  wonder  whether  they  hammered  it?),  so  that  it  cannot  be  an  adjunct. 
Furthermore,  the  object  NP  must  be  an  internal  argument  of  the  verb  (witness  the 
possibilities  for  passive,  middle-formation,  and  nominalization).  Their  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  in  this  construction  the  object  is  theta-marked  by  both  the  verb  and 
the  resultative  phrase,  and  they  suggest  a  slight  change  in  the  theta-criterion  to 
make  this  possible.  With  intransitive  verbs,  the  writers  show,  things  work 
differently,  and  a  small  clause  might  be  appropriate  for  cases  like  they  ran  the 
Nikes  threadbare.  In  a  somewhat  sprawling  piece  on  ‘Secondary  Resultative 
Predicates  in  Italian’  (JL  28.53—90),  Donna  J.  Napoli  also  argues  that  (some) 
resultatives  have  ternary  branching,  but  her  main  concern  is  their  interpretation. 
She  suggests  that  in  English  (and  even  more  so  in  Italian)  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  primary  predicate  to  focus  on  the  endpoint  of  the  activity  it 
denotes,  hence  the  oddness  of  he  painted  the  building  red  all  day  long. 

The  ability  of  some  predicates  to  license  a  Negative  Polarity  Item  (NPI)  such 
as  any  is  addressed  in  three  contributions.  In  order  to  account  for  the  impossibility 
of  *The  witnesses  denied  anything  compared  to  the  acceptability  of  The  witnesses 
denied  that  anybody  left  the  room,  Itziar  Laka  (‘Negative  Complementizers: 
Interclausal  Licensing  of  Negative  Polarity  Items’,  in  NELS  22.275-89)  proposes 
to  introduce  the  notion  of  a  negative  complementizer  (C  ),  on  a  par  with  a  wh- 
complementizer.  The  solution  then  is  that  verbs  with  ‘negative  force’  such  as 
deny  select  a  Cng,  which  licenses  an  NPI.  No  doubt  Laka’s  general  approach  will 
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supported  by  Ljiljana  Progovac,  who  says  that  ‘Nonnegative  Polarity  Licensing 
Must  Involve  COMP’  (Lingl  23.341-7).  Specifically,  she  suggests  that  there  must 
be  a  licenser  for  the  NPI  in  COMP.  In  her  longer  article  ‘Negative  Polarity:  A 
Semantico-syntactic  Approach’  ( Lingua  86.271—99),  she  develops  this  idea  fur¬ 
ther,  claiming  that  the  licenser  is  an  operator,  which  is  in  Spec  of  CP.  The  NPI 
must  be  bound  (in  the  sense  of  binding  theory)  by  either  a  negative  element  or  this 
operator.  Since  the  NPI  can  raise  at  LF,  it  can  also  appear  in  more  deeply 
embedded  clauses  (e.g.  I  don ’t  think  he  said  that  they’d  found  anyone ).  While  we 
applaud  the  attempt  to  capture  NPls  within  the  framework  of  a  well-developed 
general  theory,  there  is  of  course  a  danger  that  the  problem  only  gets  shifted  one 
level  higher,  and  that  we  may  need  to  refer  to  the  semantic  level  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  negation  and  GB  theory,  we  should  not  forget  Thomas 
Ernst’s  ‘The  Phrase  Structure  of  English  Negation’  ( TLR  9.109—44).  Ernst  exam¬ 
ines  the  proposal  that  not  is  the  head  of  a  Neg(ative)P(hrase)  in  English,  on  the 
same  level  as  other  functional  categories  such  as  INFL  and  COMP  heading  their 
own  projections.  He  shows  that  in  order  to  accept  this,  one  must  violate  a  number 
of  phrase  structural  principles  (such  as  the  Head  Movement  Constraint),  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  see  not  as  an  adverb  located  in  the 
Specifier  position  of  the  first  auxiliary  VP  in  tensed  clauses.  This  proposal  has 
repercussions  (besides  general  theoretical  ones)  for  the  treatment  of  the  prop-verb 
do,  modals  and  aspectual  verbs.  It  may  also  interfere  with  Johan  Rooryck’s 
explanation  for  the  following  judgements:  *who  do  you  regret  likes  this  work?, 
*who  don  ’tyou  believe  likes  this  work?,  and  who  do  you  believe  likes  this  work?. 
In  ‘Negative  and  Factive  Islands  Revisited’  (JL  28.343-74),  he  attributes  the 
differences  in  grammaticality  to  Neg  and  factive  verbs  affecting  the  embedded 
COMP  position  in  such  a  way  that  w/i-movement  through  it  violates  general 
principles  of  interpretation.  What  look  like  structural  differences  are  therefore 
partly  reduced  to  lexical  differences. 

Manfred  Markus  is  also  interested  in  negatives  but  from  an  entirely  different 
perspective  (‘Die  Negation  im  Englischen  als  Problem  einer  didaktischen 
Grammatik’,  in  Blank  Vol.  II).  He  is  concerned  that  the  spate  of  articles  that  have 
appeared  on  the  syntactic  and  semantic  properties  of  negation  has  obscured  how 
the  English  system  of  negation  can  be  taught  to  L2  speakers.  For  this  purpose  he 
suggests  how  this  could  best  be  done  didactically,  making  use  of  the  insights  that 
have  become  available  through  the  above  investigations,  but  with  the  emphasis 
on  usage  and  pragmatics,  and  clarifying  the  important  role  of  intonation.  Wolfram 
Bublitz  is  concerned  with  another  aspect  of  negation,  usually  called  negative¬ 
raising,  from  a  pragmatic  point  of  view  in  'Transferred  Negation  and  Modality 
(JPrag  18.551-77).  He  asks  three  pertinent  questions:  (i)  why  does  transferred 
negation  occur  far  more  regularly  in  spoken  discourse,  (ii)  why  do  speakers  prefer 
it  to  main  clause  negation,  (iii)  why  is  it  restricted  to  verbs  of  thin  ing, 
supposing’,  and  usually  to  the  1st  person  present?  He  argues  convincingly  that 
one  can  only  describe  the  phenomenon  by  combining  grammatical  and  pragmatic 
principles.  He  shows  that  it  has  an  essentially  interactive  function:  it  is  used  as 
a  means  of  epistemic  modality  and  part  of  a  strategy  of  involvement  to  express 
both  negative  and  positive  politeness.  We  could  summarize  his  findings  prag¬ 
matically  as  follows:  using  transferred  negation  avoids  outright  statements  and 
helps  to  establish  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  addressee;  main  clause  negation, 
on  the  other  hand,  enforces  the  argument  and  is  used  to  contradict  the  addressee  s 

opinion. 
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English  auxiliaries  provide  a  NICE  link  between  negation  and  tense/aspect 
(which  will  be  discussed  below).  Anthony  Warner,  in  A  Lexical  Default  Account 
of  English  Auxiliaries’  (YPL  16.153—84),  presents  us  with  a  rather  different 
account  of  auxiliaries  from  what  we  are  used  to  in  his  attempt  to  come  to  grips 
with  their  idiosyncratic  behaviour.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  interesting 
proposal  in  such  a  short  space,  but  the  gist  of  it  is  that  he  claims  that  the 
morphosyntactic  categories  that  auxiliaries  manifest  are  not  inflexional  (as  with 
full  verbs)  but  are  lexically  specified.  He  focuses  on  a  number  of  problems  such 
as  (i)  what  category  do  auxiliaries  belong  to,  (ii)  how  is  it  that  some  of  their 
categories  are  missing,  and  (iii)  why  are  they  ordered  as  they  are?  He  notes  that 
their  ordering  (iii)  is  constrained  by  the  availability  of  morphosyntactic  categories 
(ii),  and  that  the  absence  of  certain  categories  makes  them  different  from  full 
verbs  (i).  A  lexical  description  of  auxiliaries  would  answer  most  of  these  ques¬ 
tions.  It  would  mean  that  the  lexicon  presents  a  number  of  different  categories  of 
auxiliaries,  each  with  their  own  subcategorization  features,  and  with  each  form 
a  lexical  item,  a  category.  In  other  words,  progressive,  passive  and  predicative  be 
is  all  the  same  category,  and  the  relation  between  be  and  been  etc.  is  not  an 
inflexional  but  a  derivational  one.  This  proposal  would  also  account  for  evidence 
from  language  acquisition,  namely,  that  children  do  not  generalize  verbal  inflex¬ 
ions  onto  auxiliaries.  In  order  to  account  for  properties  that  auxiliaries  have  in 
common,  default  mechanisms  are  invoked  adapted  from  the  default  conditions 
used  in  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar.  Also  concerned  with  explanation 
of  the  English  auxiliary  system  is  David  Denison  in  ‘Counterfactual  may  have' 
(in  Gerritsen  and  Stein).  However,  the  only  question  he  wants  answered  is:  why 
is  may  have  so  often  being  used  counterfactually?  He  examines  many  authentic 
examples  (such  as  Swift  launch  may  have  saved  Penlee  lives,  in  a  context  where 
traditionally  might  have  would  be  required),  and  isolates  seven  factors  promoting 
this  use.  The  most  important  is  the  frequent  interchangeability  of  may  and  might, 
with  may  perhaps  becoming  obsolescent,  so  that  may  have  in  these  contexts  may 
or  might  be  a  case  of  analogy  or  even  hypercorrection.  Various  further  factors  and 
their  interrelations  are  also  considered  (such  as  the  use  of  have  as  a  marker  of 
unreality,  the  influence  of  the  construction  it  may  be  that  it  would  have  ...,  the 
possibility  that  might  too  is  losing  ground  in  present-day  standard  English,  the 
role  played  by  dialect  differences,  etc.),  making  this  altogether  into  a  well- 
rounded  study  of  ongoing  syntactic  change. 

Most  of  this  year’s  studies  of  tense/aspect  in  ModE  are  didactically  oriented. 
Dietrich  Nehls  writes  about  ‘An  Analysis  of  “Verbal  Aspect”  as  a  Cross-linguis¬ 
tic  Category  —  Implications  for  Language  Teaching’  (in  IRAL  30.255—80).  After 
some  discussion  of  aspect  in  several  languages,  Nehls  shows  that  English  also  has 
a  perfective— imperfective  opposition,  though  the  simple  verb  forms  are 
aspectually  neutral.  He  further  shows  that  some  text-types  (e.g.  scientific  and 
legal  writings,  summaries)  have  more  perfectives  than  others  (e.g.  narrative), 
which  can  be  related  to  the  distinction  between  foregrounding  and 
backgrounding.  If  the  focus  is  on  individual  verbs,  the  preferred  aspectual  choice 
often  seems  determined  by  the  verb’s  inherent  Aktionsart,  so  that  there  are 
certain  generalizations  to  be  made  from  which  learners  of  English  may  benefit. 
A  similar  conclusion  is  drawn  by  Barry  Andrews,  who  compares  ‘Aspect  in  Past 
Tenses  in  English  and  French’  (in  IRAL  30.281—97).  Using  Comrie’s  well-known 
classification  of  aspectual  categories,  he  demonstrates  that,  although  both  lan¬ 
guages  have  two  past  tense  forms,  they  do  not  always  match  in  aspectual  meaning. 
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The  English  perfect,  a  category  that  seems  difficult  to  classify  as  either  tense 
or  aspect,  receives  attention  in  one  monograph  and  one  article.  Das  englische 
Perfekt:  Grammatischer  Status,  Semantik  und  Zusammenspiel  mit  dem  Progres¬ 
sive,  by  Matthias  Meyer,  consists  of  two  parts.  First,  a  useful  review  is  given  of 
the  most  influential  theories  that  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  English 
perfect’s  behaviour.  Twaddell,  Palmer,  Huddleston,  McCawley,  Reichenbach 
and  Homstein  are  all  discussed  (with  a  detailed  critique  especially  of  Homstein 
1990,  YWES  71.137),  as  are  the  Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage  and  related  works.  In  the  second  part,  Meyer  has  collected  many  examples 
from  the  literature  of  the  present  perfect  being  used  with  a  past  time  adverbial 
(e.g.  There  have  been  more  deaths  in  N.  Ireland  yesterday)',  he  suggests  that  this 
is  possible  if  the  adverbial  is  non-rhematic,  a  description  that  seems  more 
insightful  than  the  usual  claim  that  such  adverbials  are  afterthoughts.  Meyer  next 
presents  a  typology  of  predicates  (adapted  from  the  one  given  in  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Grammar),  with  reach  the  top,  for  example,  being  an  achievement,  which  is 
a  sub-type  of  the  punctual  predicates,  which  form  one  of  the  classes  of  the 
dynamic  predicates.  He  then  shows  that  predicate-type  determines  the  reading 
(he  distinguishes  five)  that  the  perfect  will  have  in  an  actual  sentence.  He  reached 
the  top,  for  example,  containing  an  achievement  predicate,  describes  a  resultant 
state.  The  perfect  progressive  does  not  behave  like  a  perfect  with  progressiveness 
superimposed  on  it  (or  the  other  way  round),  but  is  a  category  of  its  own,  which 
has  seven  possible  readings.  The  choice  between  them  in  an  actual  sentence  is 
again  determined  by  predicate-type;  for  example,  he  has  been  reaching  the  top 
indicates  either  a  change-directed  process/activity,  or  a  series  of  occurrences.  The 
question  of  why  the  perfect  does  not  (usually)  allow  for  a  definite  time  in  the  past 
to  be  specified  is  dealt  with  at  more  length  by  Wolfgang  Klein,  who  calls  this 
problem  ‘The  Present  Perfect  Puzzle’  (in  Language  68.525-52).  For  the  analysis 
of  the  tense/aspect  system,  he  distinguishes  three  times:  TU  (time  of  the  utter¬ 
ance),  TSit  (the  time  during  which  the  situation  obtains)  and  TT  (topic  time:  the 
time  for  which  a  claim  is  made).  Tense  concerns  the  relation  between  TU  and  TT, 
and  aspect  that  between  TT  and  TSit  (a  perfective  past,  for  example,  has  TT 
preceding  TU,  and  TT  including  the  end  of  TSit  as  well  as  the  start  of  the  time 
after  TSit).  There  is  furthermore  a  constraint  which  says  that  the  expression  of  TT 
and  TSit  cannot  both  independently  specify  a  definite  point  of  time.  Since  in  the 
present  perfect  (which  has  TT  after  TSit),  TT  is  the  same  as  TU,  TT  is  definite. 
Hence  its  TSit  may  not  be  specified  by  a  definite  past  time  adverbial.  If  one 
wanted  to  reconcile  this  idea  with. Meyer’s  observations  about  the  perfect  collo¬ 
cating  with  non-thematic  past  time  adverbials,  one  could  perhaps  say  that  since 
the  present  perfect  is  used  to  make  a  claim  about  the  time  of  speaking,  it  is  not 
compatible  with  a  definite  past  time  adverbial  which  is  used  to  make  a  claim,  i.e. 
which  is  rhematic.  Non-rhematic  adverbials  do  not  make  claims  and  are  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  perfect. 

Though  it  is  also  concerned  with  didactic  issues,  Dieter  Mindt’s  Zeitbezug  im 
Englischen:  Eine  didaktischen  Grammatik  des  englischen  Futurs  is  in  the  first 
place  a  detailed  empirical  study  of  the  use  of  the  various  ModE  devices  to  indicate 
future  time  reference  (i.e.  will,  shall,  be  going  to,  the  progressive,  and  the  simple 
present)  Within  the  corpus  investigated  (170,000  words  from  the  Corpus  of 
English  Conversation  (Svartvik  &  Quirk  1980),  184,000  words’  worth  of  modem 
plays,  and  two  EFL  coursebooks  of  each  c.  140,000  words),  Mindt  has  studied  the 
distribution  of  the  future  expressions  over  different  verbs  and  verb  classes,  types 
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of  subject  (singular/plural,  animate/inanimate,  pronouns/NPs,  etc.),  affirmative 
vs.  negative  and  declarative  vs.  interrogative  contexts,  and  different  shades  of 
meaning.  The  full  data  are  given  in  an  appendix  of  some  100  pages  that  resist 
summary.  In  general,  the  plays  tend  to  be  similar  to  the  conversations  (one 
difference,  though,  is  that  they  show  a  higher  incidence  of  the  contracted  form  'll, 
which  makes  the  plays  as  it  were  hypercolloquial),  and  there  are  many  points  at 
which  the  EFL  coursebooks  agree  with  neither.  Often,  it  is  at  exactly  these  points 
that  the  data  from  the  conversations  and  plays  do  not  match  with  statements  found 
in  the  grammatical  literature  either;  an  example  is  the  over-representation  of  be 
going  to  at  the  expense  of  will  found  in  the  coursebooks.  Mindt’s  data  also  show 
various  differences  from  what  has  been  found  in  studies  of  written  English. 

This  year’s  interest  in  interrogatives  is  largely  restricted  to  w/i-questions;  most 
of  the  studies  are  in  the  GB-framework.  Thomas  Stroik,  in  English  Wh -in-situ 
Constructions’  ( LingA  22.133—53),  looks  at  multiple  w/z-elements  as  in  Who  read 
what,  especially  at  the  element  that  has  not  been  moved.  The  question  he  is 
concerned  with  is  whether  the  position  of  the  w/z-element  determines  the  gram¬ 
matical  properties  and  semantic  functions  of  the  element.  He  argues  that  wh-in- 
situ  elements  are  not  moved  into  A'-positions  at  LF  level  and  are  not  logical 
operators  as  usually  maintained.  Instead,  he  sees  them  as  lexicalized  variables 
which  have  (other)  w/i-operators  as  their  domain.  The  more  usual  analysis  is 
adopted  by  Howard  Lasnik  and  Mamuro  Saito  in  their  Move  a  :  Conditions  on 
Its  Application  and  Output.  For  the  general  analysis  of  w/i-movement  that  they 
propose  (in  particular  the  exact  formulation  of  the  ECP),  they  depend  a  great  deal 
on  evidence  from  multiple  w/i-questions.  They  note  various  object— subject/ad¬ 
junct  asymmetries,  but  also  subject-adjunct  asymmetries  (as  in  *Who  do  you 
think  that  t  left  early?  vs.  Why  do  you  think  that  he  left  early  t?),  and  suggest  that 
arguments,  but  not  adjuncts,  receive  a  feature  [±  properly  governed]  at  S-struc- 
ture.  They  also  propose  that  there  is  a  general  rule  of  Affect  a,  which  applies 
freely  everywhere,  subject  to  general  filters  and  conditions.  With  its  attention  to 
cross-linguistic  data  (from  Japanese  and  Chinese  in  particular),  its  careful  testing 
of  various  formulations  of  the  relevant  principles,  and  its  stylistic  lucidity,  this 
book  can  be  recommended  as  a  very  informative  guide  to  the  area  of  wh- 
movement  in  the  post -Barriers  period.  A  further  step  in  the  exploration  of  wh- 
questions  is  taken  by  Samuel  Epstein  in  his  ‘Derivational  Constraints  on  A'-chain 
Formation’  (in  Lingl  23.235-59),  in  which  he  applies  the  recently  developed  GB 
principles  of  Economy  (‘use  the  fewest  possible  applications  of  Affect  a’)  and 
Earliness  (‘satisfy  filters  as  early  as  possible’)  to  various  types  of  possible  and 
impossible  multiple  w/i-questions.  In  *who  said  that  who.  John  likes  t.,  for 
example,  who  has  to  be  at  a  [-t-w/i]  COMP  at  LF;  this  filter  cannot  be  satisfied  at 
S-structure,  so  Earliness  allows  it  to  be  satisfied  at  the  level  of  LF,  where  it  could 
take  place  through  movement  in  one  fell  swoop,  which  makes  successive  move¬ 
ment  uneconomical.  Hiroyuki  Ura  (in  ‘Inverted  Minimality  and  Topic-island 
Effects’,  Lingua  88.2 1 — 65)  wonders  why  one  cannot  say:  *How.did  you  believe 
that  for  10  years.  John  said  that  Rossini  wrote  operas  t.  t.  .  On  current  formula¬ 
tions  of  the  ECP,  this  should  be  grammatical;  Ura  therefore  proposes  to  add  a 
condition  of  Inverted  Minimality  to  the  theory,  which  says  that  a  governor  (here: 
how)  cannot  govern  element  A  (/.),  if  there  is  a  closer  element  B  (t^which  it 
governs.  In  ‘Adjunct  Extraction  from  NP  and  the  ECP’  (in  Lingl  23.496-501), 
Peter  Culicover  and  Michael  Rochemont  propose  to  explain  the  ungrammaticality 
of  adjunct  extraction  from  NP  (as  in  *On  which  table  did  you  read  [the  book  tj) 
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by  analysing  [the  book  t]  as  a  DP  (determiner  phrase):  since  D  cannot  head- 
govem,  the  ECP  is  violated.  Peter  Culicover  also  provides  an  analysis  of  ‘English 
Tag  Questions  in  Universal  Grammar’  (in  Lingua  88.193—226).  He  proposes  that 
tags  consist  of  a  polarity  operator  and  a  ‘pro-IP’,  i.e.  a  pronoun,  an  auxiliary,  and 
an  empty  pro-VP,  all  three  of  which  must  be  bound  by  the  antecedent  IP.  While 
tags  are  licensed  by  principles  of  Universal  Grammar,  for  a  language  to  allow 
them,  it  must  have  lexical  Tense.  English  is  one  (perhaps  the  only)  such  language. 

Neal  Norrick  is  interested  in  the  pragmatics  of  ‘Wh-questions  with  Guesses 
in  Tag  Position’  ( JPrag  17.85-95)  as  used  in  the  following  conversation:  J:  ‘I  got 
ripped  off  /  A:  ‘What  did  you  buy,  Lawngrow?’/  J:  ‘Yeah’.  He  notes  that  the  use 
of  such  questions  reduces  the  w/i-question  to  an  implied  yes— no  question  because 
it  elicits  a  simple  confirmation.  Other  realizations  are  possible,  however.  If  the 
guess  is  wrong,  the  speaker  may  respond  directly  to  the  original  w/i-question. 
While  on  the  subject  of  pragmatics,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  the  JPrag 
18  devoted  a  whole  issue  to  interjections  this  year.  In  the  introduction  (‘Interjec¬ 
tions:  The  Universal  yet  Neglected  Part  of  Speech’,  pp.101— 18)  Felix  Ameka 
suggests  a  ‘typology’  (semantic  and  structural  criteria)  for  interjections.  He 
proposes  that  the  term  ‘interjections’  should  be  used  only  to  refer  to  part  of 
speech ;  syntactically,  they  should  be  treated  together  with  other  exclamatory 
sentences.  He  further  suggests  a  division  between  primary  interjections  (words 
only  used  as  such)  and  secondary  ones.  He  distinguishes  between  particles  and 
interjections  (both  are  a  lexical,  grammatical  class,  but  only  particles  are  fully 
integrated  into  the  syntax  of  utterances)  and  sets  them  both  apart  from  discourse 
markers,  which  are  a  functional  class.  At  the  end  he  gives  a  classification  of 
interjections.  Two  other  articles  in  this  volume  are  of  interest  to  English  syntax: 
David  Wilkins’s  ‘Interjections  as  Deictics’  (119—58)  and  Deborah  Hill  s  Impre¬ 
catory  Interjectional  Expressions:  Examples  from  Australian  English  (209—23). 

When  the  subject  is  existential  sentences,  it  is  appropriate  to  start  with  a 
contribution  of  Leiv  Egil  Breivik,  even  though  the  gist  of  ‘On  Doing  Linguistic 
Research’  (a  review  article  of  Lumsden  (1988)  on  Existential  Sentences,  SL 
46.173-87)  is  methodology.  He  praises  Lumsden’s  use  of  pragmatic  considera¬ 
tions  (uncommon  for  a  generativist)  in  order  to  interpret,  among  other  things,  the 
nature  of  the  quantification  effect  in  existential  sentences,  but  he  severely  criti¬ 
cizes  the  ‘straight-jacket’  of  the  generative  approach  which  he  dons.  Lumsden 
uses  only  competence-produced  examples  and  offers  an  interpretation  exclusively 
in  the  light  of  the  theory  he  is  trying  to  prove.  Similarly,  he  ignores  work  that  is 
not  close  to  his  theory  (especially  more  traditional  studies)  and  makes  very  little 
use  of  cross-linguistic  comparison.  Michael  Montgomery  and  Curtis  Chapman  do 
provide  us  with  such  cross-linguistic  data  in  ‘The  Pace  of  Change  in  Appalachian 
English’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.).  It  is  a  survey  of  variation  in  existential  clauses  based 
on  a  real  time  comparison  of  three  generations  of  Appalachian  speech  between 
1843  and  1961.  They  look  at  four  aspects  of  this  construction:  (1)  the  form  of  the 
initial  non-argument  {there/it/they/zero),  (2)  ±  contraction  of  the  copula  verb,  (3) 
±  concord  of  copula  with  subject,  and  (4)  the  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  in 
relative  clauses  following  existentials.  The  changes  they  note  are  all  towards  the 
standard,  influenced  mainly  by  age  and  sex,  but  not  all  four  aspects  change  at  the 
same  time  (e.g.  (2)  has  occurred  very  quickly,  but  (3)  has  hardly  moved).  A 
Systemic  Perspective’  is  given  in  Kristin  Davidse’s  ‘Existential  Constructions 
(LB  81.71-99).  She  discusses,  among  other  things,  the  question  of  what  the 
‘subject’  is  in  existential  constructions,  the  meaning  of  existential  there,  and  the 
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function  of  this  construction  in  terms  of  cognitive  content  and  discourse.  Sosei 
Aniya  also  considers  existentials  from  a  more  theoretical  point  of  view  in  ‘The 
Semantics  and  the  Syntax  of  the  Existential  There-C onstruction’  (LingA  22.154- 
84).  She  deals  with  two  fundamental  problems  in  the  analysis  of  existentials.  (i) 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  nature  of  the  postverbal  NP  (a  semantic  problem), 
and  (ii)  how  to  generate  these  constructions  allowing  only  permissible  postverbal 
NPs  and  accounting  for  number  agreement  at  the  same  time.  The  restrictions  in 

(i)  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  features/labels  on  the  postverbal  NP ,  and  a  solution 
to  (ii)  is  offered  within  the  theory  of  ‘Recursive  Categorical  Syntax’,  the  main 
point  being  that  ‘ there  is  intrinsically  a  subject  and  is  basically  subcategorized  for 
be  and  an  NP’.  A  quite  different  analysis  is  proposed  by  Ray  Freeze  (‘Existentials 
and  Other  Locatives’,  in  Language  68.553—95).  He  links  existentials  to  predica¬ 
tive  locatives  (the  book  is  on  the  table )  and  the  /mve-construction  (he  has  a  book). 
All  three  are  said  to  derive  from  the  same  Deep  Structure,  which  has  an  empty 
subject  position  and  an  INFL  which  is  marked  [+loc]  and  has  a  PP  complement, 
with  the  theme  being  the  specifier  and  the  location  the  complement  of  P.  Either 
the  theme  or  the  location  moves  to  become  surface  subject.  Incorporation  of  P  into 
INFL  is  spelled  out  as  have. 

Concord  and  non-arguments  are  not  only  an  issue  in  existential  constructions. 
Elly  van  Gelderen  writes  on  ‘Arguments  Without  Number:  The  Case  of  it  and  het' 
(Linguistics  30.381-7).  She  notes  that  in  Dutch  constructions  like  Piet  weet  niet 
dat  het  hem  was  ‘Peter  doesn’t  know  that  it  him  was’  (i.e.  ‘that  it  was  him’)  and 
in  ME  It  am  I,  there  is  no  straightforward  agreement  between  subject  and  verb. 
These  cases  cannot  be  treated  by  the  usual  GB  rule,  which  assumes  that  the  finite 
verb  gets  person  and  number  features  from  the  subject  via  the  AGR(eement) 
position.  The  solution  is  (but  it  looks  rather  ad  hoc)  to  describe  Dutch  and  ME 
het/it  as  defective  or  underspecified.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  change  it 
must  have  undergone  in  later  English.  More  traditional  but  more  informative 
accounts  of  agreement  properties  are  given  in  D.  J.  Allerton,  ‘Problems  of 
Modem  English  Grammar  II.  Disagreement  about  Agreement'  (ES  73.458-70) 
and  in  Cecily  Clark,  ‘Pets,  Pests,  and  Pronouns:  Aspects  of  Current  Pronominal 
Usage  in  Reference  to  Non-Human  Animates’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II).  Like  van 
Gelderen,  Allerton  deals  with  the  problem  of  agreement  between  subject  and 
verb,  and  the  evidence  for  subjecthood  in  sentences  which  also  contain  a  predi¬ 
cative  complement,  as  in  Their  principal  crop  during  the  later  part  of  the  year 
is/are  potatoes.  He  notes  two  tendencies  (which  are  stronger  with  be  than  with 
other  copulas):  (i)  the  ‘entity’  noun  (potatoes)  makes  a  greater  claim  to  control 
agreement  when  in  predicative  position  than  the  ‘epithet’  noun  (principal  crop), 

(ii)  the  amount  of  post-modification  in  the  subject  plays  a  role  in  that  it  puts 
distance  between  the  head  noun  of  the  subject  and  the  verb,  making  agreement 
between  verb  and  predicative  NP  more  likely.  Clark  examines  anaphoric  pro¬ 
nominal  reference.  She  shows  that  the  Quirkean  division  of  non-personal  ani¬ 
mates  into  higher  and  lower  animals  is  not  acceptable.  Rather,  there  is  a  semantic 
continuum,  where  for  all  the  terms  the  use  of  the  pronoun  (he,  she,  it  etc.)  is  a 
matter  of  choice.  The  main  factor  in  this  choice  is  the  speaker’s  subjective 
perception,  the  strength  of  his  involvement  with  the  creature’s  concern.  Nicholas 
Furness  looks  at  variation  in  usage  from  a  didactic  point  of  view  (which  forms 
should  ‘the  aspiring  writer’  adopt?)  in  ‘Signs  and  Sins  of  the  Times?  Some 
Recurrent  Issues  in  Current  English  Usage’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II).  He  looks  at 
concord  (again)  between  subject/predicate  NP  and  verb,  but  also  at  concord 
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between  antecedent  and  relative  pronoun.  In  addition,  he  considers  the  form  of 
the  personal  and  relative  pronoun  (i.e.  nominative  or  oblique),  the  use  of 
apostrophe  ’s,  periphrastic  comparison,  and  the  position  of  adverbials. 

Andreas  Jucker  is  concerned  with  syntactic  variation  from  a  sociolinguistic/ 
stylistic  point  of  view  and  in  evolving  a  methodology  to  deal  with  it  in  Social 
Stylistics:  Syntactic  Variation  in  British  Newspapers.  Jucker  notes  that  most 
sociolinguistic  studies  have  concentrated  on  phonology  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
morphology,  and  that  syntactic  investigations  in  this  field  have  been  hampered  by 
their  use  of  the  same  methodology,  which  concentrates  on  paradigmatic  variables. 
In  this  study  on  the  structure  and  complexity  of  noun  phrases  (of  which  a  detailed 
syntactic  account  is  given),  Jucker  shows  that  a  better  methodology  to  investigate 
this  type  of  variation  is  provided  by  a  combination  of  sociolinguistic  and  tradi¬ 
tional  stylistic  tools.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  a  few  forms  in  paradigmatic 
relationship,  the  author  pays  attention  to  all  features  that  can  be  used  as  potential 
style  markers.  These  are  uncovered  by  their  density  of  occurrence  in  the  corpus 
and  related  explicitly  to  non-linguistic  features. 

We  also  briefly  note  here  some  investigations  of  syntactic  variation  in  particu¬ 
lar  varieties  of  English.  Graham  Shorrocks  draws  attention  to  Case  Assignment 
in  Simple  and  Coordinate  Constructions  in  Present-day  English’  (in  AS  67.432— 
44).  He  argues  that,  in  a  dialect  of  NW  England  (but  not  only  there),  there  is  a 
uniform  system  for  case  assignment  —  the  nominative  pronoun  is  used  only  if  it 
appears  alone  in  front  of  a  tensed  verb;  elsewhere,  the  objective  form  is  used. 
There  is  no  confusion  between  the  two  forms,  and  coordinate  NPs  are  not  special 
in  any  way  (as  Parker,  Riley  and  Meyer  (YWES  69.78)  had  claimed).  This  also 
holds  for  the  dialect  of  SW  England,  although  the  specific  rules  for  case  assign¬ 
ment  are  different  there  (as  they  may  also  be  in  other  varieties).  In  spite  of  its 
broad  title,  J.  L.  Dillard’s  A  History  of  American  English  has  disappointingly 
little  to  say  about  syntax.  It  is  strong  on  sociolinguistics  and  vocabulary,  but  one 
would  think  there  is  by  now  enough  interesting  material  on  the  (historical)  syntax 
of  American  English  to  merit  inclusion  in  a  general  work  of  this  kind.  Dillard 
does  refer  here  and  there  to  the  syntactic  peculiarities  of  the  verb  in  Vernacular 
Black  English,  but  for  more  comprehensive  information  one  should  turn  to 
individual  studies,  such  as  John  Rickford’s  ‘Grammatical  Variation  and  Diver¬ 
gence  in  Vernacular  Black  English’  (in  Gerritsen  and  Stein).  Using  data  from 
Palo  Alto,  he  finds  that  invariant  habitual  be  and  the  use  of  the  zero-copula  are 
on  the  increase  among  black  teenagers.  He  also  considers  several  other  features 
(but  these  show  less  evidence  of  divergence  of  black  and  white  speech)  and 
discusses  both  internal  and  social  reasons  for  the  divergence.  Donald  Winford 
takes  ‘Another  Look  at  the  Copula  in  Black  English  and  Caribbean  Creoles  (in 
AS  67.21—60),  concluding  that  the  absence  of  the  copula  in  certain  contexts  in 
Black  English  is  due  to  a  process  of  decreolization.  What  looks  like  the  original 
system  is  preserved  in  mesolectal  Trinidad  Creole.  A  brief  description  of  SVEN 
(‘The  Survey  of  Vancouver  English’),  carried  out  in  the  period  1978-84,  is  given 
by  Robert  Gregg  in  AS  67.250-67.  It  appears  that  in  the  area  of  syntax  the  survey 
did  not  aim  at  comprehensiveness  or  originality:  the  syntactic  features  investi¬ 
gated  seem  to  be  restricted  to  different  from/than/to,  between  John/you  and  I/me, 
Helen  and  I/me  are  ...,  it’s  me/I  and  a  few  others.  Apparently,  there  are  more 
grammatical  novelties  to  be  heard  in  Australia:  Mark  Newbrook  provides  a  list  of 
some  25  features  in  his  ‘Unrecognised  Grammatical  and  Semantic  Features 
Typical  of  Australian  English:  A  Checklist  with  Commentary’  (inEWW  13.1-32). 
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Among  the  features  mentioned  by  Newbrook  —  who  also  indicates  whether  they 
are  found  in  other  non-standard  varieties  -  are  the  use  of  as  well  in  clause-initial 
position,  the  use  of  a  backshifted  verb  (as  in  he  said  he  was  sick )  to  indicate  non¬ 
continuing  validity  of  the  reported  message,  the  use  of  where(by)  to  form  ‘vague’ 
relatives,  and  a  certain  reluctance  to  use  comparative  adverbs  (such  as  more 

usually).  . 

Anne  Rochette  deals  with  variation  in  adverbs  from  a  particular  theoretical 
angle  in  her  study  of  ‘The  Selectional  Properties  of  Adverbs’  ( PRMCLS  26.379- 
91).  She  tries  to  find  a  way  to  account  for  the  occurrence  and  the  position  of  the 
different  classes  of  adverbs  in  the  clause.  This  is  done  by  viewing  adverbs  as 
predicates  which  can  be  divided  according  to  the  semantic  category  they  repre¬ 
sent,  i.e.  ‘proposition’,  ‘event’  or  ‘action’.  These  categories  are  then  mapped  onto 
syntactic  heads  (e.g.  COMP,  INFL  or  V).  Like  predicates  they  must  govern  their 
heads,  but,  since  they  are  secondary  predicates  (to  contrast  them  from  verbal 
predicates),  they  are  adjoined  to  the  (maximal  projection  of  the)  head  of  their 
argument.  It  represents  an  interesting  attempt  because  other  classifications  of 
adverbs  are  shown  not  to  be  foolproof,  but  it  seems  likely  that  here,  too,  empirical 
problems  will  arise.  A  special  type  of  adverbial  forms  the  topic  of  Thomas 
Stroik’s  ‘On  the  Distribution  of  Temporal  and  Locative  NP  Adverbials’  (in  TLR 
9.267-84).  Using  Eng’s  idea  that  a  verb  has  a  temporal  PRO  as  its  closest 
argument,  Stroik  claims  that  a  temporal  NP  adverbial  is  bound  by  this  PRO  and 
functions  as  a  (secondary)  predicate.  To  support  this  view,  he  points  at  the 
parallel  between  I  saw  him  the  day  *(he  returned)  and  I  consider  him  the  man 
*(most  likely  to  succeed).  Hartmut  Csepluck  is  more  interested  in  word  order  but 
he  uses  adverbials  to  illustrate  his  point  in  ‘Non-Configurational  Properties  in  a 
Configurational  Language:  The  Case  of  English  (in  Tracy).  His  claim  is  that  the 
VP  structure  of  English  is  flat  (unlike  that  of  German,  which  he  uses  to  illustrate 
the  contrast).  Grammatical  processes  may  induce  additional  structure  within  the 
VP,  but  this  does  not  justify  a  fixed  hierarchical  distinction  between  complements 
and  adjuncts.  Empirical  evidence  for  this  claim  is  found  in  the  behaviour  of 
adverbials.  He  notes  that  in  clauses  like  John  put  the  book  carefully  on  the  table, 
the  manner  adjunct  ( carefully )  does  not  have  to  appear  after  the  theta-marked 
complement,  and  also  cannot  be  seen  as  the  result  of  a  scrambling  rule.  Similarly, 
he  remarks  that  the  order  of  the  three  adjuncts  is  free  in  clauses  like  John  argued 
with  Mary ;  vehemently ,  about  politics }.  Theoretically,  he  notes  that  in  GB  theory 
the  syntactic  realization  of  adjuncts  remains  underdetermined  (they  do  not  have 
to  be  outside  the  minimal  V-domain),  so  a  flat  VP  is  possible.  Finally,  he  links 
the  English/German  difference  to  a  difference  in  parametric  choice.  Adverbials 
also  figure  very  prominently  in  Tuija  Virtanen’s  Discourse  Functions  of  Adver¬ 
bial  Placement  in  English,  and  in  her  (related)  article  ‘Given  and  New  Informa¬ 
tion  in  Adverbials:  Clause-Initial  Adverbials  of  Time  and  Place’  (JPrag  17.99- 
115).  They  offer  valuable  material  and  insight  into  the  textual  and  discourse 
factors  that  influence  the  positions  of  adverbials  in  the  clause.  They  are  both 
limited  to  the  study  of  the  clause-initial  position  of  time  and  place  adverbials 
within  a  number  of  ‘extreme’  types  of  text.  These  texts  (fairy  tales,  biographical 
entries,  entries  from  travel  guides  etc.)  were  chosen  in  order  to  be  able  to  extract 
some  clear  and  homogeneous  tendencies,  which  might  in  turn  be  of  help  in  the 
future  analysis  of  adverbials  in  more  complex  types  of  text. 

Analysis  at  discourse,  in  addition  to  sentence,  level  is  important  for  adverbials 
and,  perhaps  even  more  so,  for  anaphors,  as  is  shown  by  Gail  Mauner  in 
‘Syntactic  Context  and  the  Interpretation  of  VP  Anaphors’  ( NELS  22.291—301). 
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She  investigates  by  means  of  language  processing  experiments  the  reality  of  there 
being  two  classes  of  anaphors,  i.e.  surface  anaphors  and  deep  anaphors  (anaphors 
with  a  linguistic  and  with  a  conceptual  antecedent  respectively),  which  find  their 
antecedents  at  two  different  levels  of  representation,  a  syntactic  and  a  discourse 
level  (these  two  types  of  anaphors  were  first  suggested  by  Hankamer  and  Sag 
1976  in  Lingl  7).  The  experiments  give  unambiguous  support  to  the  difference  in 
processing  as  suggested  by  Hankamer  and  Sag.  That  Sag  still  maintains  the 
existence  of  such  a  difference  is  clear  from  a  piece  by  himself  and  Carl  Pollard, 
on  ‘Anaphors  in  English  and  the  Scope  of  Binding  Theory’  (in  Lingl  23.261 
303).  They  say  that  an  anaphor  must  be  co-indexed  with  a  less  oblique  co¬ 
argument  if  there  is  one  (if  not,  the  anaphor  is  exempt),  with  the  obliqueness 
hierarchy  being:  subject  <  primary  object  <  secondary  object  <  other  complement. 
The  interpretation  of  exempt  anaphors  is  shown  to  be  constrained  by  factors  such 
as  processing  and  point  of  view. 

Ken  Safir’s  ‘Implied  Non-coreference  and  the  Pattern  of  Anaphora’  (in 
Ling&P  15.1-52)  can  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  to  bring  some  exempt  anaphors 
back  into  the  fold  of  Binding  Principle  A.  He  focuses  on  examples  of  the  type  he 'd 
never  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  like  himself,  describing  like  as  a 
contrastive  predicate,  which  means  that  its  subject  is  non-coreferent  with  the 
object  and  is  therefore  not  a  potential  binder.  Hence  the  binding  domain  is 
enlarged,  showing  that  semantics  can  interact  with  the  Binding  Principles;  that 
this  does  not  make  the  principles  vacuous  is  demonstrated  by  Safir’s  detailed 
exploration  of  the  exact  conditions  under  which  contrastive  predicates  can  have 
this  effect.  Also  interested  in  binding  facts  is  Ray  Jackendoff,  who  moves  from 
waxworks  to  conceptual  structure  in  ‘Mme.  Tussaud  Meets  the  Binding  Theory 
( NL&LT  10.1-31).  He  wonders  why  Ringo  fell  on  himself  can  mean  that  the  real 
person  Ringo  fell  on  a  statue  of  Ringo,  but  not  the  other  way  round.  Rejecting  a 
pragmatic  approach  as  well  as  a  solution  which  deletes  statue  (of),  he  proposes 
that  the  facts  can  be  explained  by  a  structural  condition  operative  at  the  level  of 
Conceptual  Structure.  More  generally  concerned  with  reference  -  and  again  more 
discourse-oriented  in  outlook  — is  chapter  3  of  J.  R.  Martin  s  English  Text.  System 
and  Structure.  It  deals  with  the  question  how  participants  in  a  text  are  identified 
-  the  role  of  pronouns,  determiners,  names,  generic  NPs  etc.  in  building  up 
reference  chains  is  discussed,  and  a  taxonomy  of  identification  is  proposed  and 
applied  to  two  actual  texts. 

The  importance  of  discourse  factors  for  the  understanding  of  grammatical 
processes  is  emphasized  in  a  number  of  other  studies  this  year.  Kunitoshi 
Takahashi’s  ‘Constructionally  Presentational  Sentences’  (in  Lingua  86.119-48) 
is  concerned  with  the  question  when  an  NP  can  appear  as  focus  in  sentences  like 
Up  the  street  trotted  .../Lined  up  against  the  wall  were  ...  etc.  After  reviewing 
and  rejecting  some  earlier  analyses,  he  suggests  that  such  NPs  may  not  be  a  likely 
topic  element  in  the  expression  concerned;  an  analysis  of  many  examples  of  the 
construction  shows  that  this  characterization  is  slightly  more  accurate  than  the 
earlier  proposal  that  unexpectedness  is  the  main  criterion  for  appropriate  use.  A 
similar  construction  is  examined  by  Betty  Bimer  and  Gregory  Ward,  who  look  at 
sentences  like  Losing  the  election  was  the  main  opposition  party,  in  ‘On  the 
Interpretation  of  VP  inversion  in  American  English’  (JL  28.1-12).  They  point  out 
that  in  this  construction,  but  not  its  canonical  SVO  counterpart,  a  perfective 
interpretation  of  the  predicate  is  possible,  a  fact  which  they  seek  to  derive  from 
the  unavailability  of  an  inverted  (perfective)  simple  past  tense.  They  describe  the 
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structure  as  containing  a  fronted  VP  plus  be  (or  some  other  informationally  light 
verb),  which  presents  presupposed/backgrounded  information,  with  the  final  NP 
conveying  new  information.  Another  construction  in  which  an  NP  carrying  new/ 
irrecoverable/contrastive  information  is  highlighted  is  investigated  by  Ronald 
Geluykens  in  his  From  Discourse  Process  to  Grammatical  Construction.  On 
Left-Dislocation  in  English.  He  finds  that,  in  the  Survey  of  English  Usage  corpus, 
left-dislocation  often  plays  a  role  in  the  interaction  between  speaker  and  hearer: 
the  speaker  introduces  a  referent  by  means  of  the  topicalized  NP ,  and  the  listener 
has  an  opportunity  to  make  noises  of  agreement  during  the  slight  pause  that 
follows,  before  a  proposition  about  the  NP  is  uttered.  Less  obviously  flagging 
their  links  with  discourse  factors  are  ‘The  Inferential  it  is  t/iat-construction  and 
its  Congeners’,  on  which  Renaat  Declerck  writes  in  Lingua  87.203-30.  He 
demonstrates  that  in  sequences  like  He  was  not  unkind  to  me.  It  was  simply  that 
he  had  little  time,  the  second  clause  proffers  an  explanation  or  reason  for  what  has 
happened  or  has  been  said.  It  identifies  a  value  for  a  variable,  and  can  therefore 
be  called  specificational.  The  hearer,  however,  has  to  infer  just  what  it  is  that  is 
being  explained.  Hence,  the  construction  (which  is  not  felicitous  in  discourse- 
initial  position)  can  also  be  called  inferential.  Declerck  furthermore  compares  the 
construction  with  several  others,  such  as  It  is  as  if.  Not  that  ...,  and  If  it  wasn  t 
that ...,  none  of  which  are  found  to  be  specificational. 

The  phenomenon  of  preposition  stranding  is  approached  from  a  functional 
angle  by  Ken-ichi  Takami  in  his  Preposition  Stranding:  From  Syntactic  to 
Functional  Analyses.  He  reviews  the  stranding  facts  in  w/i-questions  (by  move¬ 
ment  from  sentence  constituent  PPs  and  PPs  contained  in  an  NP),  pseudo¬ 
passives,  and  roug/i-movement,  discusses  earlier  syntactic  and  functional  analy¬ 
ses,  and  proposes  some  new  functional  explanations.  Thus,  it  is  claimed  that  an 
NP  can  be  extracted  from  a  PP  only  if  the  NP  is  more  important  than  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  (including  the  preposition),  that  extraction  out  of  a  PP  contained  in 
an  NP  is  only  possible  if  the  PP  can  identify  the  head  of  the  NP  (hence  the 
ungrammatical ity  of  *which  country  is  she  an  author  from?),  that  pseudo¬ 
passives  and  towg/i-movement  are  only  possible  if  the  sentence  as  a  whole  can  be 
said  to  characterize  the  subject  (hence  *Amsterdam  has  been  lived  in  by  David, 
and  *this  table  is  easy  to  put  a  book  on),  and  so  forth.  At  some  points,  syntactic 
principles  too  are  invoked  to  rule  out  stranding  (in  particular  Kuno’s  Clause  Non¬ 
final  Incomplete  Constituent  Constraint),  but  the  author  does  not  elaborate  on  the 
way  syntactic  and  functional  principles  should  or  could  interact.  Nor  is  the 
question  addressed  whether  the  various  functional  principles  proposed  can  be 
reduced  to  some  common  denominator. 

There  are  several  studies  this  year  that  specifically  address  relative  clauses. 
Elsa  Lattey  and  Juliane  Moeck  write  about  ‘Linguistic  and  Stylistic  Considera¬ 
tions  Affecting  Restrictive  Relative  Clauses  in  Spoken  and  Written  English’  (in 
Tracy).  They  discover  a  number  of  generalities  (‘linguistic  parameters’),  such  as 
the  tendency  for  antecedents  to  be  non-subjects,  but  for  the  relatives  themselves 
to  be  subject  and  human.  Looking  at  differences  between  spoken  and  written 
language,  they  find  first  of  all  that  spoken  language  does  not  contain  fewer 
relatives,  as  has  often  been  said.  They  suggest  that  in  direct  communication  the 
relative  clause  is  useful  ‘either  as  an  aid  to  processing  for  the  hearer  or  as  a  means 
of  buying  think  time  for  the  speaker’.  In  addition,  they  note  that  passive  relative 
clause  subjects  do  not  pattern  like  active  ones;  in  the  former  the  relative  tends  to 
be  omitted,  together  with  be,  in  written  style,  while  that  is  clearly  preferred  in 
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spoken  varieties.  Object  relatives  likewise  show  this  affinity  with  zero  and  that. 
In  a  paper  on  the  social  class  distribution  of  zero  relatives  (‘Social  and  Processing 
Constraints  on  Relative  Clauses’,  in  AS  67.123—33),  H.  D.  Adamson  shows  that 
zero  relatives  are  less  frequent  in  upper-class  speech.  Child  acquisition  data 
suggest  that  this  may  be  due  to  prestige  varieties  suppressing  natural  tendencies 
(of  which  the  zero  relative  then  is  a  syntactic  example).  Also  on  the  subject  of 
relatives  and  naturalness,  Jean  Aitchison  asks  the  question  whether  there  are 
natural  tendencies  in  the  development  of  relative  clauses  in  Tok  Pisin,  or  lan¬ 
guage  more  generally  (in  ‘Relative  Clauses  in  Tok  Pisin:  Is  there  a  Natural 
Pathway?’,  in  Gerritsen  and  Stein).  She  describes  the  six  types  of  relatives  in  Tok 
Pisin,  and  shows  that  the  ongoing  selection  process  is  favouring  the  ones  that 
resemble  both  English  and  Oceanic  Austronesian  (the  use  of  zero  and  pronouns), 
or  that  provide  transparent  marking  (the  form  we).  The  final  contribution  on 
relative  clauses  to  be  noted  here  is  by  Robert  Borsley,  who  says  ‘More  on  the 
Difference  between  English  Restrictive  and  Non-restrictive  Relative  Clauses’  (in 
JL  28 . 1 39 — 48).  Specifically,  he  says  that  an  earlier  proposal  by  Nigel  Fabb,  by 
which  restrictives  but  not  non-restrictives  are  predicates  with  the  antecedent  as 
subject,  cannot  explain  the  differences  between  the  two  types  of  relative;  argu¬ 
ments  for  this  are  the  fact  that  predicates  (but  not  restrictives)  can  have  non- 
nominal  subjects,  and  various  technical  problems  in  Fabb’s  account.  Borsley 
concludes  that  the  differences  between  the  relatives  still  need  to  be  explained. 

Having  strayed  from  the  main  to  the  sub-clause,  we  may  include  here  two 
papers  on  adverbial  clauses.  Charles  Fillmore  writes  on  the  correlation  between 
‘Epistemic  Stance  and  Grammatical  Form  in  English  Conditional  Sentences 
(PRMCLS  26.137-62).  He  recognizes  four  categories  of  epistemic  stance.  It  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  concord  between  the  apodosis  and  protasis  as  far  as 
epistemic  stance  is  concerned.  Concerning  the  choice  of  verbal  form,  however, 
these  are  different  for  the  two  clauses  within  each  epistemic  category.  Other 
concepts  that  determine  the  phenomena,  on  a  par  with  epistemic  stance,  are 
‘relative  time’  (relation  between  time  of  speaking  and  time  of  the  described 
situation)  and  ‘interest’  (the  speaker’s  positive  or  negative  evaluation  of  the 
situation).  On  the  basis  of  these  concepts,  Fillmore  works  out  the  number  of 
possible  diagrams  in  English,  which  predict  the  verbal  forms  used.  He  concludes 
that  the  grammar  of  conditional  sentences  in  English  is  subject  to  precise  con¬ 
straints  on  the  matching  of  the  epistemic  stance  variables.  The  matching  itself, 
however,  is  disguised  by  the  fact  that  the  verbal  forms  of  the  two  clauses  differ. 
Goran  Kjellmer  provides  a  description,  primarily  based  on  the  LOB  and  Brown 
Corpora,  of  what  he  terms  ‘complement-as’  constructions  in  ‘Old  As  He  Was:  A 
Note  on  Concessiveness  and  Causality’  ( ES  73.337—50).  He  distinguishes  three 
types:  (1)  clauses  which  are  either  concessive  or  causal,  (2)  clauses  which  are  on 
a  cline  between  causal  and  concessive  (‘merger’),  and  (3)  concomitant  clauses 
where  concessiveness  and  cause  play  no  role.  Next,  he  describes  what  indicators 
may  be  provided  for  the  interpretation  of  a  clause  (e.g.  the  presence  of  may,  of 
correlative  elements  like  yet,  even,  the  position  of  the  sub-clause  etc.). 

Guido  Vanden  Wyngaerd  writes  ‘On  a  Certain  Difference’  (LIN  9.273-83)  or, 
rather,  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  indefinite  NPs  with  the 
article  a  and  those  starting  with  a  certain.  They  have  usually  been  distinguished 
in  terms  of  wide  (a  certain)  and  narrow  (a)  scope.  The  author  argues  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  this,  and  that  in  fact  we  should  distinguish  them  in  terms  of 
referential ity,  where  a  certain  is  more  referential  than  a.  James  McCawley  notes 
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that  there  are  differences  between  ‘Modifiers  Hosted  by  Indefinite  and  Interroga¬ 
tive  Pronouns’  (in  Lingl  23.663—7):  whereas  somebody  I  can  trust,  for  example, 
is  quite  o.k.,  examples  like  who  that  you  know  are  odd.  The  difference  may  be  due 
to  indefinites  consisting  of  Det  plus  an  N'  which  can  host  a  relative  clause,  while 
interrogatives  are  NPs  without  N.  In  Anoop  Mahajan  s  The  Specificity  Condition 
and  the  CED’  (in  Lingl  23.510-16)  we  are  given  an  elegant  new  solution  to  the 
old  question  why  extraction  from  a  specific  NP  object  is  much  worse  than  from 
a  non-specific  object  ( Who  did  you  see  (*the)  pictures  of?).  He  argues  that  non¬ 
specific  objects  remain  in  VP  and  are  Case-marked  and  theta-marked  by  V,  while 
specific  objects  move  to  Spec  of  Agr-O,  hence  they  are  not  theta-marked  by  the 
verb  and  form  a  barrier  for  extraction.  Ken-ichi  Takami,  ‘On  the  Definiteness 
Effect  in  Extraposition  from  NP’  ( LingA  22.100—16),  is  concerned  with 
indefinites  and  relative  clauses  (or  other  extraposed  material).  He  deals  with  the 
assumption  that  a  construction  like  A  man  is  here  who  is  carrying  a  large  package 
is  only  possible  when  the  antecedent  of  the  relative  is  not  definite  (this  is  termed 
the  ‘Definiteness  Effect’).  He  notes  that  this  is  not  true,  that  definite  NPs  can  also 
be  found  here.  He  accounts  for  the  exceptions  to  the  Definiteness  Effect  by  means 
of  the  interaction  of  two  functional  conditions:  the  first  stipulates  that 
extraposition  is  only  possible  if  the  extracted  constituent  can  be  interpreted  as 
carrying  more  important  information  than  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  the  second 
that  extraposition  from  NP  is  possible  only  when  the  associated  NP  itself  is  not 
identified.  Heizo  Nakajima’s  ‘Another  Type  of  Antecedent  Government’  (in 
Lingl  23.3 13—28)  deals  with  sentences  containing  two  extraposed  elements,  as  in 
Someone  brought  beans  to  the  party  [cooked  in  oil  from  Italy]  [who  we  didn  t 
know].  An  examination  of  the  grammaticality  patterns  in  the  light  of  recent 
proposals  about  requirements  on  chains  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  extraposition 
in  these  cases  creates  an  adjunct  chain,  which  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  A-chains,  A'-chains  and  X°-chains  (i.e.  antecedent  government,  minimality, 
etc.).  Heavy  NP  shift  is  said  to  be  another  instance  of  an  adjunct  chain. 

The  position  topicalized  elements  occupy  (Spec  of  CP,  or  a  position  adjoined 
to  IP)  is  investigated  by  J.-Marc  Authier  in  ‘Iterated  CPs  and  Embedded 
Topicalization’  (in  Lingl  23.329-36).  The  difference  between  *John  says  Sue, 
that  Bill  doesn  't  like  t  vs.  John  says  that  Sue,  Bill  doesn 't  like  t  has  often  been 
taken  as  evidence  that  topicalization  is  adjunction  to  IP,  but  Authier  points  out 
that  the  grammatical  variant  might  have  an  iterated  CP.  He  suggests  that  C  can 
select  a  CP  with  topicalization  if  C  is  lexically  governed  (as  also  in  John  swore 
that  never  would  he  accept  the  offer).  Bernhard  Drubig  is  also  interested  in 
questions  of  topicalization  in  ‘On  Topicalization  and  Inversion’  (in  Tracy).  He 
looks  at  front-shifted  elements  that  induce  Subject  Auxiliary  Inversion  (SAI), 
such  as  negative  expressions,  extent  and  degree  qualifiers  (which  induce  SAI 
when  the  accompanying  extent  clause  is  extraposed),  and  w/i-forms.  He  finds  that 
these  three  categories  are  connected  with  respect  to  ‘focus— background’  struc¬ 
ture.  In  some  languages  this  connection  is  made  syntactically  explicit  because  it 
is  accompanied  by  obligatory  verb  second  movement;  in  other  languages  SAI  is 
construction-specific,  and  focus-preposing  can  occur  also  without  inversion.  The 
object  of  this  study  is  to  sort  out  the  factors  that  can  be  held  responsible  for  SAI. 
A  complete  issue  of  Folia  Linguistica  26  is  devoted  to  aspects  of  theme/rheme. 
One  of  the  articles  (Andreas  Lotscher,  ‘The  Relativity  of  Subject/Topic  Promi¬ 
nence  in  German,  English  and  Russian’,  pp.  95—109)  is  relevant  for  English. 
Lotscher  looks  at  a  Russian  text,  with  its  English  and  German  translations,  in 
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order  to  find  out  how  the  implementation  of  what  he  suggests  are  universal  rules 
for  theme/rheme  ordering  interacts  with  possibly  other  conflicting  grammatical 
word  order  rules,  which  in  these  three  languages  are  different.  He  notes  that, 
although  according  to  Li  and  Thompson  (1976)  theme/rheme  relations  are  less 
prominently  expressed  in  what  they  distinguish  typologically  as  subject-promi¬ 
nent  languages,  he  has  not  encountered  grave  translation  problems  concerning 
theme/rheme  between  Russian  (according  to  Lotscher  a  topic-  and  not  a  subject- 
prominent  language)  and  English  (a  subject-prominent  language).  Hein  Nieuwhof 
also  considers  rules  for  theme/rheme  ordering  in  ‘Experiencer-Werkwoorden  en 
Conceptuele  Structuur’  ( Tabu  22.215—27).  He  discusses  whether  there  is  a 
straight  connection  between  the  thematic  status  of  an  argument  and  the  syntactic 
position  it  has  in  surface  structure.  If  one  follows  the  idea  of  a  thematic  hierarchy, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  order  difference  between  (a)  John  fears 
ghosts  and  (b)  Ghosts  frighten  John,  where  in  (a)  the  experiencer  precedes  the 
theme,  and  in  (b)  the  theme  precedes  the  experiencer.  The  author  presents  an 
account  in  which  there  is  an  intermediate  level,  Jackendoffs  conceptual  struc¬ 
ture,  which  reorders  the  thematic  arguments  on  the  basis  of  lexico-semantic 
information,  which  is  independently  necessary.  Mapping  of  the  lexical  conceptual 
structure  to  the  syntactic  surface  is  simple  since  the  linear  order  is  maintained. 

Klaiman’s  very  useful  inventory  of  ‘middle’  phenomena,  ‘Middle  Verbs, 
Reflexive  Middle  Constructions,  and  Middle  Voice’  {Slang  16.35-61),  is  not, 
strictly,  on  English  syntax  but  certainly  relevant  for  it.  She  looks  at  the  grammati¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  three  categories  which  have  often  been  seen  as  connected: 
middle  verbs  (also  called  ergative  or  unaccusative  verbs)  as  in  English  he  reads 
a  book/the  book  reads  well,  middle  reflexives  and  middle  voice,  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  little  reason  to  try  to  unify  these  three  phenomena.  Middle 
verbs  show  alternation  in  the  inventory  of  thematic  roles,  middle  reflexives  are 
descended  from  semantic  reflexives  and  always  show  reflexive  morphology, 
middle  voice  is  part  of  the  conjugational  system  of  a  verb.  Although  these  three 
categories  share  one  property,  ‘the  neuter  semantic  function’,  it  is  not  possible  to 
relate  them  to  a  single  prototype.  One  of  the  categories,  middle  verbs,  is  analysed 
by  Thomas  Stroik  in  ‘Middles  and  Movement’  {Lingl 23.127-37).  His  mam  claim 
is  that  they  are  not  lexically  derived  (as  has  been  suggested  in  the  literature),  but 
result  from  syntactic  movement.  Evidence  for  this  claim  can  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  middles  allow  oneself- phrases  and  participial  clauses  with  a  PRO  subject 
which  needs  to  be  controlled.  Stroik  proposes  that  middles  have  a  PRO  subject 
which  is  an  adjunct  and  that  they  have  no  I-V  co-indexing,  which  results  in  a 
stative  interpretation  and  the  inability  of  V  to  assign  Case.  The  stative  interpre¬ 
tation  of  middles  and  tough- movement  sentences  is  the  starting  point  for  Diane 
Massam  in  her  ‘Null  Objects  and  Non-thematic  Subjects’  (in  JL  28.1 15-37).  She 
posits  the  existence  of  a  modal  element  in  INFL  in  these  constructions,  which  has 
the  effect  of  stativizing  the  predicate,  conveying  a  sense  of  modality,  and  attrib¬ 
uting  a  property  reading  to  the  subject.  In  both  middles  and  tough- movement, 
there  is  a  non-theta-marked  subject  and  a  base-generated  empty  reflexive  object. 
A  base-generated  empty  reflexive  is  also  found  in  the  null  object  construction 
typical  of  recipes  {Serve  with  salad).  And  now  for  something  completely  different: 
a  relation  between  reflexives  and  genitive  case.  This  is  proposed  by  Pierre  Pica 
in  ‘The  Case  for  Reflexives  or  Reflexives  for  Case’  {PRMCLS  26.363-78).  He 
mentions  that  in  GB  theory  nominalizations  of  the  type  The  barbarians  ’  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city  are  linked  to  the  clause  The  barbarians  destroyed  the  city-,  both 
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have  the  same  basic  structure.  Pica  notes  (as  others  before  him)  that  there  are 
many  problems  with  this  traditional  view  evidenced  in  all  kinds  of  constraints  and 
restrictions.  Pica  proposes  to  treat  nominalizations  not  by  means  of  a  transforma¬ 
tion  but  by  the  more  up-to-date  method  in  GB  by  which  the  properties  of 
nominalizations  are  separated  and  linked  to  the  different  modules  of  grammar. 
This  leads  to  a  more  abstract  treatment  of  the  notion  of  genitive,  which  Pica 
believes  to  be  related  to  the  notion  of  reflexivity.  Crucial  evidence  here  is  the  use 
of  Norwegian  sin  (a  reflexive  pronoun)  in  genitive  constructions,  which  is  only 
possible  when  the  subject  is  agentive  (cf.  agentive  barbarians  above).  Geoffrey 
Pullum  is  concerned  with  another  type  of  nominalization,  i.e.  ‘English  Nominal 
Gerund  Phrases  as  Noun  Phrases  with  Verb  Phrase  Heads’  (in  Tracy),  as  in  Your 
having  broken  the  record  ...  The  theoretical  focus  of  the  paper  is  on  the  notion 
‘head’  in  syntax,  and  he  deals  with  nominal  gerund  phrases  in  this  light.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  NPs  with  a  head  that  is  a  VP.  This 
configuration  is  not  possible  in  most  syntactic  theories,  but  it  is  compatible  with 
the  theory  of  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar  (GPSG)  as  developed  by 
Pullum  and  others.  The  GPSG  analysis  has  a  number  of  other  advantages  (which 
Pullum  subsequently  works  out):  it  upholds  principles  which  are  worth  upholding 
in  any  theory  of  grammar. 

We  have  now  clearly  moved  towards  the  more  theoretical  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Donna  Jo  Napoli  writes  on  ‘The  Double-Object  Construction,  Domain 
Asymmetries,  and  Linear  Precedence’  ( Linguistics  30.837-71).  She  is  interested 
in  ‘domain  phenomena’  especially  with  reference  to  the  double  object  construc¬ 
tion  in  English.  She  argues  against  Larson’s  (1988)  proposal,  in  which  the  first 
object  asymmetrically  c-commands  the  second,  and  instead  shows,  with  reference 
also  to  other  domain  possibilities,  that  the  relevant  structural  relation  in  deter¬ 
mining  domain  possibilities  is  not  c-command  but  linearity.  The  ditference  in 
status  between  direct  and  indirect  objects  is  the  subject  of  Richard  Hudson  s  So- 
called  “Double  Objects”  and  Grammatical  Relations’  (in  Language  68.251-76). 
He  first  shows  that  the  one  similarity  between  direct  and  indirect  objects  (they  are 
both  passivizable)  is  more  than  outweighed  by  ten  differences,  such  as  behaviour 
under  w/i-movement,  position,  possibilities  for  heavy  NP  movement,  lack  of 
subcategorization  of  beneficiary  indirect  objects,  absence  of  verb-indirect  object 
idioms,  etc.  (Some  of  these  descriptive  differences,  we  briefly  note,  are  also 
described  in  Natalia  Kubler’s  ‘Verbes  de  Transfert  en  Fran^ais  et  en  Anglais’,  in 
Linglnv  16.61-97.)  After  arguing  that  indirect  objects  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
defined  in  either  configurational  or  semantic  terms,  Hudson  concludes  that 
grammatical  relations  (such  as  indirect  object)  must  be  primitives  of  syntactic 
theory  (which  they  are  in  Hudson’s  own  Word  Grammar).  Rene  Mulder  and 
Marcel  den  Dikken  (in  ‘Tough  Parasitic  Gaps’,  NELS  22.303-17)  try  to  provide 
a  unified  account  of  ‘towg/i-movemenf  and  parasitic  gap  constructions,  the  latter 
of  the  type  Which  book  did  you  file  without  reading,  working  from  the  assumption 
that  the  two  constructions  are  analytically  parallel.  In  order  to  come  up  with  a 
unitary  analysis,  they  must  reconcile  and  try  to  account  for  the  differences 
between  the  two  constructions.  They  subscribe  to  the  empty  operator  movement 
analysis  as  suggested  in  recent  GB  literature  but  in  their  account  the  nature  of  the 
empty  operator  plays  a  crucial  role:  whether  it  is  bound  or  unbound.  Alan  Munn 
provides  ‘A  Null  Operator  Analysis  of  ATB  Gaps’  (in  TLR  9.1—26),  by  which 
across-the-board  movement  (as  in  Which  man  did  John  interview  and  ask  us  to 
hire )  is  similar  to  the  parasitic  gap  construction  in  that  it  has  an  operator-variable 
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relation  in  the  second  conjunct  (i.e.  [Op  and  ask  us  to  hire  t],  with  the  second 
conjunct  in  fact  being  adjoined  to  the  first  one,  as  has  also  been  suggested  by 
others).  This  would  explain  the  fact  that  Subjacency  is  observed  and  non-NP  gaps 
are  absent  in  both  ATB  movement  and  parasitic  gaps.  Munn  also  discusses  the 
descriptive  differences  between  the  two  constructions  and  suggests  possible 
explanations.  The  question  whether  parasitic  gaps  observe  the  anti-c-command 
because  of  binding  principle  C  (as  in  Chomsky  1982)  or  because  of  O-subjacency 
(as  in  Chomsky  1986)  is  addressed  by  Dana  McDaniel  and  Thomas  Maxfield  in 
‘The  Nature  of  the  Anti-c-command  Requirement:  Evidence  from  Young  Chil¬ 
dren’  (in  Lingl  23.667-71).  They  opt  for  the  first  explanation,  since  among  the 
thirteen  4-  to  5-year-olds  that  they  tested,  precisely  those  that  allowed  violations 
of  principle  C  also  allowed  violations  of  anti-c-command. 

Also  concerned  with  gaps  but  of  a  different  kind  is  Philip  Miller’s  ‘Pseudo¬ 
gapping  and  Do  So  Substitution’  ( PRMCLS  26.293-305).  He  writes  that  a  new 
analysis  of  pseudo-gapping  constructions  (as  in  Does  that  annoy  you  ?  It  would  0 
me!)  is  necessary  because  there  are  many  problems  (one  of  them  is  discontinuous 
antecedents)  with  the  present  deletion-under-identity  treatment.  His  proposal 
concentrates  on  the  remnants  left  after  elision  rather  than  on  the  ellipsed  material, 
and  on  an  ‘appropriateness  condition’  on  verbal  proforms  like  do,  so  that  do 
subcategorizes  for  the  same  arguments  as  the  ellipted  verb.  The  data  also  show, 
according  to  the  author,  that  the  ‘proform  criterion’  for  constituent  structure  is 
very  weak  with  respect  to  arguments  about  the  internal  constituency  of  the  VP. 
Robin  Clark  writes  about  another  type  of  gapping  in  ‘Scope  Assignment  and 
Modification’  (in  Lingl  23.1-28).  To  explain  the  contrast  between  Dulles  sus¬ 
pected  everyone  that  Angleton  did  and  *Dulles  suspected  Philby,  who  Angleton 
did,  he  hypothesizes  that  quantifier  raising  could  in  principle  apply  in  both  cases 
(so  not  only  in  the  first  sentence,  as  has  been  standardly  assumed).  What  is  wrong 
with  the  second  sentence  is  that  a  non-restrictive  modifier  is  moved  along;  this  is 
forbidden.  Evidence  for  this  constraint  is  found  in  certain  reconstruction  effects 
and  null  operator  constructions. 

Two  papers,  in  the  same  journal,  present  exactly  the  same  solution  to  the  long¬ 
standing  problem  of  why  The  criminal  will  [be  arrested  t]  and  [confess  to  the 
crime]  is  possible,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  movement  from  the  first 
conjunct  only  (compare  *who  did  they  arrest  t  and  feel  happy?).  Strang  Burton 
and  Jane  Grimshaw  (‘Coordination  and  VP-intemal  Subjects’,  in  Lingl  23.305- 
13)  and  Louise  McNally  (‘VP-coordination  and  the  VP-intemal  Subject  Hypoth¬ 
esis’,  in  Lingl  23.336-41)  point  out  that  the  VP-intemal  subject  hypothesis 
entails  that  there  is  movement  from  the  second  conjunct  too,  so  that  the  coordinate 
structure  constraint  is  not  violated.  Various  aspects  of  Case-assignment  in  GB 
theory  are  addressed  by  Howard  Lasnik  (‘Case  and  Expletives:  Notes  toward  a 
Parametric  Account’,  Lingl  23.381^405)  and  Susan  Rothstein  (‘Case  and  NP 
Licensing’,  NL&LT  10.119-39).  Lasnik  argues  against  the  mechanism  of  Case- 
transmission,  preferring  expletives  and  NPs  to  bear  their  own  Cases,  assigned  by 
different  elements.  In  there  was  a  man  in  the  room,  for  example,  the  expletive 
there  needs  Case  since  it  must  be  visible  at  LF  as  a  target  for  movement  (of  a 
man),  and  was  assigns  Case  to  a  man  (the  verb  be  and  unaccusatives  are  therefore 
Case-lassigning  verbs).  Rothstein  focuses  on  the  question  whether  the  categorial 
selection  of  a  verb  (e.g.  ask  can  take  an  NP  or  CP  complement,  but  inquire  only 
a  CP)  can  be  made  to  follow  from  its  Case-assignment  properties  ( inquire  cannot 
assign  Case,  hence  disallows  an  NP  complement).  She  concludes  that  categorial 
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selection  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  lexical  Case-property,  basing  this  on  evidence 
from  the  behaviour  of  resultatives  ( *he  laughed  himself  vs.  he  laughed  himself 
sick)  and  adjectives,  which  do  not  assign  Case  and  always  require  the  preposition 
of  as  a  dummy  Case-marker,  although  some  of  them  categorially  select  an  NP  (he 
was  sure  of  the  time)  while  others  do  not  (*he  was  undecided  of  the  time).  Apart 
from  adjectives,  nouns  such  as  owner! builder/ composer  can  also  select  an  NP 
complement.  According  to  Patrick  Farrell  (‘Null  Noun  Complements  in  English’, 
in  Lingl  23.147-56),  this  complement  can  be  a  null  element  (which,  he  argues, 
must  be  pro).  The  presence  of  a  null  category  can  be  deduced  from,  amongst 
others,  relative  clauses  like:  (Iiyhe  car  that  the  police  denied  the  claim  that  the 
owner  e  had  been  arrested.  Here,  the  relative  operator  must  bind  some  position, 
which  can  only  be  the  empty  complement  to  owner.  Another  contribution  to  the 
analysis  of  complements  is  Samuel  Jay  Keyser  and  Thomas  Roeper  s  Re:  The 
Abstract  Clitic  Hypothesis’  (in  Lingl  23.89—125).  They  note  that  re-  and  other 
prefixes  do  not  co-occur  with  indirect  objects  ( *we  regave  him  the  money), 
particles  ( *he  regave  himself  up),  idiomatic  object  nouns  ( *to  relose  touch), 
directional  PPs  and  NPs  ( *to  releap  (over)  the  fence),  and  several  other  elements. 
They  propose  to  explain  this  complementary  distribution  by  positing  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  clitic  position  to  the  right  of  V.  At  Deep  Structure,  the  elements  in 
question  are  in  this  clitic  position.  However,  since  it  may  not  dominate  a  maximal 
projection  at  S-structure,  there  is  regular  movement  of  the  element  base¬ 
generated  in  it.  As  Keyser  and  Roeper  point  out,  this  analysis  entails  that  full  NP 
objects  are  different  from  idiomatic  object  nouns,  which  are  more  like  incorpo¬ 
rated  objects. 

A  ‘theory’  contribution  of  a  didactic  kind  is  Elisabeth  Cowper’s  A  Concise 
Introduction  to  Syntactic  Theory:  The  Government-Binding  Approach.  The  title 
explains  just  what  it  is:  a  concise  introduction.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  deal 
with  all  the  intricacies  of  generative  grammar  but  it  deals  very  well  with  the  most 
important  structures,  terms,  analyses  etc.  up  to  and  including  the  Barriers  system. 
With  this  clearly  presented  book,  the  student  is  given  a  good  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  art  in  a  relatively  painless  way.  It  should  enable  him/her  to  read  and 
understand  the  technical  literature  in  this  field.  An  item  of  a  very  technical  kind 
is  Edward  Stabler  Jr’s  The  Logical  Approach  to  Syntax,  which  provides  a 
formalization  of  the  flarners-framework  (including  recent  elaborations,  such  as 
DPs  and  VP-intemal  subjects)  in  first  order  logic.  The  author  presents  this  as  a 
good  first  guess  for  a  language-processing  model  which  stands  in  rigorous  corre¬ 
spondence  to  a  linguistic  theory.  Another  linguistic  theory  is  served  well  with  the 
publication  of  Paul  Deane’s  Grammar  in  Mind  and  Brain:  Explorations  in 
Cognitive  Syntax.  The  author  shows  in  some  detail  how  cognitive  principles  could 
be  said  to  determine  properties  of  grammatical  constructions.  He  discusses,  for 
example,  how  ‘attention’  seems  to  play  a  role  in  extraction:  the  extracted  phrase 
as  well  as  the  extraction  site,  but  not  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  must  get  attention 
for  extraction  to  be  acceptable.  A  general  theory  along  these  lines  is  developed, 
and  applied  to  relative  clauses,  foug/i-constructions,  that-trace  effects,  comple¬ 
ments  of  believe  and  want,  etc.  Deane  also  discusses  the  possible  neurological 
implications  of  the  theory,  as  is  incumbent  on  any  advocate  of  cognitive  linguis¬ 
tics  who  wishes  to  provide  a  grounding  for  the  cognitive  categories  appealed  to. 
Perhaps  this  is  also  a  good  place  to  briefly  mention  Frederick  Newmeyer’s 
Tconicity  and  Generative  Grammar’  (in  Language  68.756-96),  who  attempts  to 
show  that  generative  grammar  is  similar  to  functional  theories  in  accepting 
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certain  types  of  iconicity  in  grammar  (but  not  at  least  one  type  dear  to  many 
functionalists,  the  grammaticalization  of  discourse-iconic  principles). 

A  completely  different  work  on  English  grammar  both  in  its  approach  to 
theory  and  in  its  scope  is  Stephan  Gramley  and  Kurt-Michael  Patzold’s  A  Survey 
of  Modern  English.  The  book  is  wide-ranging  and  aims  to  do  a  number  of  things. 
It  gives  a  description  of  Standard  English  grammatical  usage  from  the  phonologi¬ 
cal  level  up  to  the  textual.  Here,  it  shows  in  a  clear  and  very  readable  fashion  how 
constructions  are  used  and  what  is  used,  but  there  is  little  attempt  to  relate 
constructions  to  one  another  and  to  provide  deeper  linguistic  insight  into  them  (in 
these  two  respects  it  is,  of  course,  the  complete  opposite  of  the  types  of  grammar 
provided  by  Cowper  and  Deane).  The  book  also  contains  chapters  on  discourse, 
language  and  gender,  and  special  regional  and  national  varieties  of  English.  The 
latter  chapters  are  a  welcome  addition  in  a  textbook  such  as  this  because  it  thus 
breaks  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  British  English,  which  is  still  often  seen  as 
the  standard  for  all  English  (this  is  also  stressed  by  Algeo,  discussed  in  section 
5).  Not  exactly  a  textbook,  but  possibly  a  good  source  of  material  for  a  course  of 
lectures  on  English  grammar  is  Bent  Conrad  and  Steen  Schousboe’s  Meaning  and 
English  Grammar.  Here  one  finds  chapters  (lectures?)  on  countability  (nouns  by 
themselves  are  neither  countable  nor  uncountable,  only  noun  phrases  in  actual 
expressions  are),  number  (perhaps  best  defined  as  involving  the  notions  compact 
vs.  discrete,  instead  of  singular  vs.  plural),  aspect  (the  English  expanded  form 
describes  immediately  observable  properties,  or  indicates  simultaneity  with  other 
action),  time  and  tense  (Jespersen’s  and  Reichenbach’s  analyses;  the  perfect  is 
not  an  aspect;  will  does  not  create  a  tense),  and  the  use  of  the  English  tenses 
(there  are  sequential  and  non-sequential  uses). 

Jurgen  Esser  is  one  step  removed  from  the  above  grammar  books  in  that  he 
writes  about  grammar  books  in  his  ‘Neuere  Tendenzen  in  der  Grammatik- 
schreibung  des  Englischen’  (ZAA  40.112-23).  He  looks  at  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  English  grammar  has  been  described,  such  as  those  of 
traditional  grammars,  structural  grammars  and  corpus-based  grammars.  His  main 
topics  of  discussion  are  the  use  of  Latin  grammatical  terms,  descriptive  vs. 
prescriptive  and  complete  vs.  eclectic  descriptions,  native  speaker  intuition  vs. 
‘real’  examples,  and  the  use  of  quantitative  information.  Caterina  D’ Elia  writes 
about  grammar  in  dictionaries  in  ‘Syntactic  Information  in  Monolingual  Diction¬ 
aries:  The  Oxford  Learner’s  Dictionary ’  (in  Linglnv  16.233-65).  She  examines 
how  this  dictionary  presents  information  on  three  alternations  involving  verbs 
{load  things  onto  a  cart/load  a  cart  with  things-,  verbs  with  dative/to-phrase; 
transitive/intransitive  use  of  verbs),  and  finds  that  there  is  a  certain  lack  of 
accuracy,  completeness,  and  consistency.  She  advises  dictionary  makers  to  in¬ 
clude  matrix  tables  of  verbs  and  syntactic/distributional  properties. 

Last  but  not  least  we  have  come  to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
symposium  on  corpus  linguistics,  which  was  held  in  Stockholm  in  1991.  Direc¬ 
tions  in  Corpus  Linguistics,  edited  by  Jan  Svartvik.  It  contains  a  number  of  papers 
on  the  history  of  corpora  and  computer  corpora  (by  Nelson  Francis  and  Svartvik), 
on  theoretical  issues  (by  Fillmore  and  Halliday),  on  corpus  design  and  on  appli¬ 
cations.  Charles  Fillmore  writes  an  amusing  and  informative  paper  on  “‘Corpus 
Linguistics”  or  “Computer-aided  Armchair  Linguistics’”.  He  pleads  for  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  ‘armchair’  and  the  ‘corpus’  linguist  in  one  person  because  both  need 
each  other.  We  must  have  interesting  ideas  before  we  tackle  a  corpus,  and  we  may 
get  more  interesting  ideas  from  tackling  a  corpus.  The  body  of  the  article  is  on  the 
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lexical  description  of  two  words,  risk  and  home.  Halliday,  in  a  much  less 
accessible  but  very  worthwhile  contribution  on  ‘Language  as  System  and  Lan¬ 
guage  as  Instance:  The  Corpus  as  a  Theoretical  Construct’,  places  his  emphasis 
slightly  differently  from  Fillmore.  He  starts  off  with  instances  of  language  rather 
than  system,  but  clearly  for  him,  too,  both  are  necessary.  He  writes,  under  the 
guise  of  a  metaphor,  ‘one  thing  is  clear:  the  more  weather  [i.e.  language  utter¬ 
ances]  we  observe,  as  instance-watchers,  the  better  we  shall  perform  as  system- 
watchers  when  we  turn  to  explaining  the  climate  [i.e.  grammar]’.  Halliday  views 
grammar  as  inherently  probabilistic.  His  suggestion  is  to  find  out  about  these 
probabilities  by  means  of  corpus  study  assuming  that  relative  frequency  in  a 
corpus  reflects  probability  in  grammar.  The  greater  part  of  the  paper  deals  with 
how  one  should  go  about  this.  Two  articles  on  corpus  design  relate  to  English. 
One  is  by  Sidney  Greenbaum  on  ‘A  New  Corpus  of  English:  ICE  and  the  other 
by  Matti  Rissanen  on  ‘The  Diachronic  Corpus  as  a  Window  to  the  History  of 
English’.  Greenbaum  announces  the  setting  up  of  an  international  English  corpus, 
which  would  cover  many  (at  least  fifteen)  national  varieties  of  English,  spoken  as 
well  as  written  texts,  all  later  than  1990,  to  provide  the  means  for  comparative 
studies.  Rissanen  discusses  a  number  of  principles  and  problems  which  are 
relevant  to  the  compilation  of  a  diachronic  corpus,  such  as  the  equipment  with 
parameter  codings  (concerning  dialect,  text  type,  author)  and  the  chronological, 
regional,  sociolinguistic  and  generic  coverage.  In  the  section  on  corpora  applica¬ 
tion,  there  is  one  other  paper  that  is  relevant  to  English  grammar,  i.e.  Douglas 
Biber’s  contribution  on  ‘Using  Computer-Based  Text  Corpora  to  Analyze  the 
Referential  Strategies  of  Spoken  and  Written  Texts’.  He  first  of  all  notes  the  great 
advances  made  in  corpora  studies  by  the  combination  of  computer-based  text 
corpora  and  computer  programs  for  automated  analysis.  In  earlier  studies  he  has 
himself  exploited  this  potential  to  investigate  linguistic  variation  in  spoken  and 
written  texts  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  typology  of  text  types.  In  this  paper  Biber 
investigates  the  distribution  of  referential  information  in  texts  and  how  differ¬ 
ences  in  referential  usage  relate  to  text  type. 


(b)  Early  English 

We  start  this  section  by  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  chapters  on  syntax 
in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  the  English  Language 
(Hogg;  Blake).  In  the  first  volume,  Elizabeth  Traugott  presents  an  eminently 
readable  survey  of  the  most  important  syntactic  constructions  and  phenomena  in 
OE,  concentrating  on  prose  from  the  Alffedian  and  Ailfrician  periods.  There  are 
sections  on  NPs  (dealing  with  topics  like  markers  of  definiteness  and  indefinite¬ 
ness,  agreement  in  the  NP  and  between  NPs),  the  verbal  group  (subject— verb 
agreement,  the  use  of  the  tenses  and  moods,  auxiliaries  and  pre-modals,  passive), 
case-assignment  and  subjects  and  objects  (including  a  discussion  of  impersonal 
verbs),  complex  sentences  (markers  of  coordination  and  subordination,  details  of 
the  various  types  of  subordinate  clauses),  negation,  word  order  and  clause  order, 
and  a  final  section  on  the  changes  that  can  be  observed  during  the  period  (the  start 
of  the  development  of  se  and  an  into  articles,  a  blurring  of  the  distinction  between 
indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  rise  of  periphrastic  verb  groups,  etc.).  With  its 
characteristic  attention  to  matters  of  function  and  meaning,  lavish  use  of  exam¬ 
ples,  and  incorporation  of  results  of  research  in  many  different  traditions, 
Traugott’s  survey  will  give  its  readers  (also  those  coming  to  it  with  mainly 
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literary  interests)  a  well-balanced  picture  of  how  English  syntax  operated.  In  her 
book-length  chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History,  Olga 
Fischer  gives  a  full  account  of  what  happened  to  the  relatively  stable  OE  system 
in  the  ME  period.  In  sections  that  for  the  most  part  correspond  to  those  in 
Traugott’s  chapter,  she  first  describes  in  detail  the  development  of  particular 
constructions/usages  in  ME  (i.e.  either  their  evolution  from  an  OE  precursor,  or 
their  new  appearance)  and  then  discusses  the  factors  that  could  have  caused  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  Although  Fischer  discusses  borrowing  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  causative  factor  in  many  developments,  she  shows  that  its  role  is  in  most  cases 
less  important  than  has  been  assumed  in  the  past  (for  a  specific  case,  see  the 
discussion  of  her  separate  article  on  accusative-and-infinitive  later  in  this  sec¬ 
tion).  What  emerges  from  the  chapter  is  that  structural  factors  provided  the 
impetus  for  most  of  the  changes  that  affected  ME  syntax.  In  particular  the  shift 
in  underlying  order  from  object— verb  to  verb— object  was  one  of  the  major 
determinants  of  many  developments.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  effects  on 
clause-level  constituents,  but  also  on  phrase-level  elements,  such  as  the 
prenominal  objective  genitive,  which  went  into  decline  in  tandem  with  overt 
object-verb  order.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  shown  that  object-verb  order  did 
not  altogether  disappear  after  1100  or  1200  (as  some  theoretical  studies  of  the 
shift  from  object-verb  to  verb-object  might  lead  one  to  believe):  in  the  section  on 
word  order  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  older  order  survives  right  to  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  statistics  on  its  frequency  from  descriptive  studies  of  fourteenth-  and 
fifteenth-century  texts  are  cited.  For  the  many  other  constructions  and  phenomena 
dealt  with,  there  is  a  similar  attempt  to  balance  explanatory  and  descriptive 
concerns.  As  in  Traugotf  s  chapter,  there  is  a  full  section  with  Further  Reading, 
to  direct  the  interested  reader  to  earlier  general  treatments  (which,  in  the  case  of 
ME  syntax,  are  neither  numerous  nor  particularly  satisfying)  and  detailed  studies 
of  particular  topics. 

Such  studies  of  particular  topics  is  what  we  now  turn  to.  We  then  find  that 
auxiliaries,  especially  modal  ones,  are  in  the  lead  again  this  year.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  by  Steven  Guthrie  on  the  use  of 1  Shall  and  Will  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde’  ( ES 
73.481-92)  shows  the  fertile  interplay  (as  there  should  be)  between  philology  and 
linguistics.  Making  use  of  the  distinction  between  dynamic  modals  on  the  one 
hand  and  deontic/epistemic  on  the  other,  he  shows  how  ‘dynamic  vestiges 
influence  the  use  of  shall  and  will  in  Chaucer,  and  how  an  understanding  of  this 
gives  one  better  insight  into  the  characters,  the  overall  texture  and  developments 
in  the  poem.  Hiroshi  Ogawa  looks  at  ‘The  Use  of  Modal  Verbs  in  Complex 
Sentences:  Some  Developments  in  the  Old  English  period’  ( ASE  20.81-98).  His 
paper  is  meant  to  counterbalance  the  statement  made  by  Gorrell  (PM LA  10,  1895) 
that  in  10E  modal  auxiliaries  were  rapidly  replacing  subjunctives  in  indirect 
discourse.  Ogawa,  in  a  rather  densely  written  article,  shows  that  there  is  a 
complexity  of  factors  that  need  to  be  looked  at  before  one  can  draw  any  conclu¬ 
sions.  For  instance,  he  notes  a  shift  from  dependent  desires  with  an  identical 
subject  (of  matrix  clause  and  sub-clause)  to  constructions  with  a  non-identical 
subject  (the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  quasi-identical  subject  with  the  indefinite 
pronoun  man).  This  is  important  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  non-identical 
subject  constructions  use  modal  verbs  more  often  than  identical  subject  ones, 
which  he  relates  to  a  shift  away  from  parataxis.  Merja  Kyto  writes  about  changes 
in  the  use  of  the  modals  in  a  later  period  in  "Shall  ( Should)  vs.  Will  ( Would)  in 
Early  British  and  American  English:  A  Variational  Study  of  Change’  (in 
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NOWELE  19.3-73).  In  her  seventeenth-century  corpus  of  c. 400,000  words  (some¬ 
what  more  than  half  representing  British  English,  the  rest  American  English),  she 
finds  a  general  trend  towards  the  use  of  will/would,  especially  in  the  genres  of 
private  letters,  trials  and  sermons.  Some  of  the  exceptions  are:  should  in  if/lest 
clauses,  putative  and  obligational  should,  and  shall  in  questions  with  1  st  and  also 
3rd  person  subjects.  She  also  notes  that  shall  remains  stronger  in  AmE. 

Most  of  the  interest  expressed  in  modal  auxiliaries  is  centred  on  (the  changes 
in)  their  structural  properties.  Anthony  Warner  (in  his  ‘Elliptical  and  Impersonal 
Constructions:  Evidence  for  Auxiliaries  in  Old  English’,  in  Colman)  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  separate  word  class  Aux  in  OE;  the  modals  are  a  sub¬ 
part  of  the  class  of  verbs,  but  they  can  be  formally  distinguished  from  main  verbs 
(i.e.  they  present  a  linguistically  significant  subordinate  level  category).  He  adds 
that  as  a  group  they  could  receive  the  notional  label  Aux  because  they  show  some 
developing  senses  appropriate  to  a  universal  ‘auxiliary  verb  .  Evidence  for  their 
difference  is  found  in  the  behaviour  of  auxiliary-like  verbs  in  elliptical  and 
impersonal  constructions,  but  Warner  stresses  that  his  hypotheses  can  as  yet  not 
be  proven;  more  work  is  necessary,  especially  on  the  development  of  a  theory  of 
word  classes.  Noteworthy  are  his  findings  on  the  use  of  do:  the  role  of  do  as  a  pro- 
verbal  needs  to  be  rethought  because  already  in  OE  pro-verbal  do  acts  in  some 
ways  as  a  potential  auxiliary.  Warner  believes  that  the  syntactic  distinctions 
concerning  the  OE  auxiliaries  were  very  important  and  that  they  may  have 
influenced  later  developments  as  much  as  semantic  distinctions  {pace  Brinton 
1988).  This  point  of  view  is  clearly  shared  by  Ans  van  Kemenade,  who  has 
written  two  papers  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  one  (‘Structural  Factors  in  the 
History  of  English  Modals’,  in  Rissanen  et  al.),  she  describes  how  general  (or 
deep)  changes  in  word  order  affect  the  earlier  interpretation  of  the  modals  with 
the  result  that  all  modals  ultimately  belong  to  one  category,  i.e.  Aux  (see  also  van 
Kemenade  below).  For  this,  she  looks  especially  at  the  question  of  how  far  word 
order  in  OE  may  determine  the  nature  or  class  (V  or  Aux)  of  the  modal  auxiliary. 
(She  believes,  like  Warner,  that  the  OE  modals  have  structural  V  as  well  as  Aux 
features,  but,  unlike  Warner,  she  assumes  two  different  categories  for  them,  V 
and  Aux.)  This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Warner  (above)  wrote 
that  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  modals’  status  of  Aux  in  OE  in  terms  of  word 
order.  Van  Kemenade’s  evidence  is  based  on  the  workings  of  the  rule  of  Verb¬ 
raising.  Since  only  main  verbs  may  undergo  V-raising,  absence  of  V-raising 
(which  she  tentatively  finds  in  the  surface  order  XVv  (V  =  infinitive,  v  =  finite)) 
would  imply  that  the  modal  used  must  be  an  Aux.  Willem  Koopman  in  a  paper 
in  the  same  volume  (‘The  Distribution  of  Verb  Forms  in  Old  English  Subordinate 
Clauses’)  shows  indirectly  that  it  is  unlikely  that  XVv  order  implies  that  the 
modal  is  Aux.  His  percentages,  based  on  a  large  corpus  of  OE  prose,  show  that 
in  final  position  the  order  Vv  is  far  more  frequent  than  vV  (respectively  80  and 
20  per  cent),  which  would  show  a  ratio  Aux:  V  of  4: 1 .  This  high  rate  of  Aux  would 
be  unlikely  considering  the  fact  that  the  category  Aux  was  a  new  development  in 
OE.  Koopman  is  interested  in  the  order  of  the  finite  (v)  and  the  non-fmite  verb 
(V)  in  sub-clauses  in  the  light  of  later  developments  (in  main  clauses  the  rule  is 
already  vV).  He  finds  that  it  is  not  the  type  of  verb  that  is  crucial  for  the  order 
in  the  verb  cluster,  but  the  position  of  the  cluster  in  the  clause.  There  are  as  many 
Vv  as  vV  clusters  (and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  diachronic  developments),  but 
vV  is  most  common  in  non-final  and  Vv  in  final  position.  To  return  again  to  van 
Kemenade:  in  her  second  paper  (‘The  History  of  English  Modals:  A  Reanalysis’, 
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DWPELL  26.1-24)  she  emphasizes  again  that  modals  were  already  structurally 
different  in  OE  in  order  to  combat  the  idea  that  the  modals  by  their  very  nature 
(i.e.  their  semantic  shape)  had  to  grammaticize  into  auxiliaries,  as  advocated 
among  others  by  Plank  (in  SLang  1984)  and  Brinton  (see  above).  She  discusses 
how  the  change  into  Aux  came  about  through  further,  grammatical  changes  in 
ME,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  subjunctive,  of  V-raising  and  the  rule  of  V-second  (the 
role  of  this  does  not  become  quite  clear),  and  others. 

Next  to  the  modal  auxiliary,  other  periphrastic  verbs  are  discussed.  Do  is  not 
in  the  limelight  this  year  with  only  three  contributions  (but  see  also  Warner 
above).  Mary  Jane  Curry  discusses  ‘The  Do  Variant  Field  in  Questions  and 
Negatives:  Jane  Austen’s  Complete  Letters  and  Mansfield  Park ’  (in  Rissanen  et 
al.).  Since  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  look  at  the  emergence  and  disappearance 
of  syntactic  variants,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  author  has  chosen  Jane  Austen  as 
her  corpus,  since  it  turns  out  that  the  variants  involving  do  and  the  simple  verb 
are  not  very  different  from  the  variants  we  find  today.  In  the  few  cases  where  we 
do  find  a  structural  difference,  the  author’s  explanation  of  it  is  rather  ad  hoc,  and, 
we  feel,  marred  by  what  German  scholars  have  termed  ‘hineininterpretieren’. 
Dieter  Stein’s  ‘Do  and  tun:  A  Semantics  and  Varieties  Based  Approach  to 
Syntactic  Change’  (in  Gerritsen  and  Stein)  is  about  the  meaning  and  use  of  do  in 
the  period  1500-1700.  Drawing  on  his  1990  book  on  the  subject  (which  he  refers 
to  as  the  ‘master  study’),  he  discusses  such  factors  as  the  role  of  phonotactics  in 
promoting  the  use  of  do  with  the  subject  thou  (i.e.  avoidance  of  the  cluster  -dst 
followed  by  thou,  in  questions),  the  way  do  also  becomes  favoured  when  the 
subject  is  you,  the  resulting  high  frequency  of  do  in  speech,  the  contrastiveness 
conveyed  by  do  (initially  in  questions,  later  spreading  to  negatives  and  emphatic 
clauses),  the  subjective  evaluation  of  surprise  (a  form  of  discourse  prominence) 
that  do  often  conveys,  etc.  Stein’s  overall  conclusion  is  that  the  development  of 
do  is  governed  by  the  interaction  of  a  range  of  very  different  factors.  Xavier 
Dekeyser  devotes  attention  to  the  old  question  where  do  came  from  in  the  first 
place;  in  ‘Periphrastic  Do  in  Late  Middle  English  and  Modem  English  Revisited 
{LB  81.101—1 1),  he  argues  that  the  origin  of  periphrastic  do  may  have  to  be  sought 
in  the  presence  of  L2  speakers  in  the  unique  sociolinguistic  situation  of  late 
medieval  England.  Originally  French  speakers  may  have  adopted  such  a  rule 
because  it  allowed  them,  as  learners  of  English  (L2),  to  postpone  lexicalization 
of  the  verb  or  to  avoid  the  selection  of  the  appropriate  morpheme.  Later,  this  use 
may  have  spread  through  prestige  to  LI  speakers.  He  views  the  grammatical 
function  that  do  later  acquired  in  English  as  a  typical  example  of  exaptation  ,  i.e. 
the  recycling  of  language  left-overs.  He  also  believes  that  the  generalization  of  do 
and  the  expanded  form  (progressive)  are  connected  (they  took  place  about  the 
same  time)  because  both  are  related  to  word  order  constraints. 

It  is  clear  that  word  order  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story  of  the  auxiliaries, 
but  not  only  there.  Donka  Minkova  and  Robert  Stockwell  are  interested  in  the 
‘Poetic  Influence  on  Prose  Word  Order  in  Old  English  (in  Colman).  This  paper 
is  part  of  a  larger  project  aimed  at  a  better  understanding  of  the  history  of  OE 
word  order.  They  start  from  two  main  assumptions:  the  only  experience  OE 
scribes  had  with  prose  was  the  Latin  tradition,  which  often  violated  their  own 
grammatical  intuitions;  the  only  model  of  OE  they  had  for  developing  a  prose 
style  that  was  compatible  with  their  intuitions  was  the  poetic  tradition.  To 
discover  the  influence  of  poetry  on  prose,  they  investigate  a  number  of  word  order 
pattems  which  are  all  related  to  the  Verb-fronting  rule.  They  conclude  that  (i) 
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Verb-initial  main  clauses  may  indeed  have  been  influenced  by  the  style  of  the 
poetry,  (ii)  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  ambiguity  of  clausal  status  in  poetry 
after  initial  adverbs  spread  to  prose,  (iii)  nor  that  poetry  had  any  influence  on  the 
so-called  failure  of  the  V-second  constraint  in  main  clauses,  because  there  is  no 
such  failure.  The  same  authors  also  write  ‘On  the  Role  of  Prosodic  Features  in 
Syntactic  Change’  (in  Gerritsen  and  Stein),  in  which  they  review  a  number  of 
possible  cases  (e.g.  OE  ~cet  developing  into  a  complementizer  from  cataphoric 
demonstrative  use)  where  prosodic  ambiguity  may  have  led  to  a  different  con¬ 
stituency  assignment.  They  further  suggest  that  in  OE  main  clauses  with  a 
topicalized  element  in  first  position,  the  second  position  would  be  weak  and 
attract  weakly  stressed  elements  with  sentence  scope  (perhaps  also  finite  verbs, 
yielding  verb-second).  Although  Minkova  and  Stockwell  conclude  that  prosodic 
factors  play  only  a  minor  role  in  syntactic  change,  they  point  out  that  prosody  can 
sometimes  help  the  historical  linguist  in  analysing  a  particular  word  order 
pattern;  they  cite  Pintzuk  and  Kroch’s  (1989)  study  of  postverbal  elements  in  OE 
verse  as  an  example.  Michiko  Ogura’s  ‘Why  Is  the  Element  Order  to  cwced  him 
“Said  to  Him”  Impossible?’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.)  is  concerned  with  one  specific 
point  of  word  order  in  OE  prose.  This  is  an  addendum  to  earlier  articles  discussed 
in  YWES  72.48-9.  Her  suggestion  was  that  to  cwced  him  does  not  occur  so  that  the 
distinction  between  cwedan  to  and  tocwedan  ‘forbid’  can  be  preserved.  To  prove 
this  she  looks  at  other  verbs  with  to  in  postposition,  which  do  not  have  a  sister 
like  tocwedan.  She  finds  that  all  the  verbs  that  allow  this  order  are  prefixed  verbs 
in  which  the  order  to+V+NP^.^  is  quite  natural.  An  interesting  exception  is  to 
scegde  him,  because  a  prefixed  verb  tosecgan  is  not  attested.  Still  on  OE  word 
order,  Willem  Koopman  provides  a  long  and  important  rider  to  van  Kemenade’s 
seminal  proposal  (1987)  that  OE  pronouns  should  be  analysed  as  clitics,  in  his 
‘Old  English  Clitic  Pronouns:  Some  Remarks’  (in  Colman).  Koopman’s  main 
point  is  that  not  all  pronouns  can  be  regarded  as  clitics.  He  shows  that  some  clitic 
positions  are  ambiguous  in  that  full  NPs  are  also  found  there,  and  that  it  is  also 
possible  for  some  pronouns  to  appear  in  a  non-clitic  position.  He  gives  criteria 
which  make  clear  that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  pronouns  behave  as  full  NPs  (e.g. 
postmodified  pronouns,  coordinated  and  extraposed  pronouns).  The  problems 
with  the  interpretation  of  clitics  also  bear  on  the  rate  of  decliticization.  Koopman 
provides  evidence  that  the  clitics  do  not  change  ( contra  van  Kemenade)  between 
eOE  and  eME,  except  perhaps  clitic  objects  of  P(reposition).  We  round  off  this 
section  on  word  order  with  Masatomo  Ukaji’s  ‘“I  Not  Say  ’:  Bridge  Phenomenon 
in  Syntactic  Change’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.).  Ukaji  discusses  the  odd  position  of  the 
negative  in  this  eModE  construction.  He  argues  that  this  word  order  forms  a 
‘bridge-construction’  between  an  earlier  type  I  say  not  and  the  later  development 
I  do  not  say.  His  main  evidence  for  this  hypothesis,  which  is  based  on  a  corpus 
spanning  four  centuries,  is  that  /  not  say  is  not  part  of  the  successive  linear 
development  in  which  the  other  (diachronic)  negative  orders  are  all  involved,  but 
that  it  is  coexistent  with  two  of  these  orders  when  they  were  in  the  process  of 
transition. 

To  return  to  the  verb  phrase,  the  progress  of  the  progressive  is  considered  in 
‘Expanded  Tenses  in  the  Old  English  Orosius:  A  Strengthened  Construction’  (in 
Blank  Vol.  I)  by  Janez  Oresnik  and  Franciska  Trobevsek-Drobnak.  Their  use  of 
‘strengthened/non-strengthened’  is  rather  similar  to  the  more  usual  terms 
‘marked/unmarked’.  Their  hypothesis  is  that  the  expanded  tense  in  Orosius  was 
a  strengthened  construction  and  as  such  was  used  under  ‘relatively  complex 
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grammatical  conditions’.  Here  they  are  thinking  of  their  use  in  the  subjunctive 
rather  than  the  indicative,  in  a  sub-clause  rather  than  a  main  clause  etc.  The 
problem  is,  of  course,  to  prove  that  one  construction  is  more  complex/marked  than 
another  in  a  certain  context.  Their  findings  are  that,  statistically,  the  expanded 
tense  is  more  frequent  in  three  of  the  six  constructions  which  they  have  marked 
as  ‘more  complex’.  This,  by  the  way,  may  support  Romaine’s  (1982)  idea  that 
prestige  patterns  (assuming  that  Latin  is  an  important  influence  here)  enter  the 
language  in  an  obtrusive  way. 

The  ‘perfect’  is  another  expanded  tense,  discussed  in  quite  different  ways  and 
from  quite  different  angles  by  three  authors.  Gunnel  Melchers  looks  at  ‘The  Use 
of  Be  as  a  Perfect  Auxiliary  in  Shetland  Dialect’  in  examples  such  as  “‘Du’s  No 
Heard  da  Last  O’dis’”  (Rissanen  et  al).  She  considers  the  factors  that  may 
explain  the  overall  use  of  be  (even  with  transitive  verbs!)  in  the  Shetland  dialect 
(she  notes  that  other  dialects  may  share  this  peculiarity,  but  not  much  notice  has 
been  given  to  this  feature).  She  lists  the  following:  the  (early)  ambiguity  of  ’5  (for 
is/has ),  ambiguity  due  to  confusion  with  respect  to  (in)transitivity,  and  active/ 
passive.  More  specific  for  the  Shetlands  are  the  fact  that  past  participle  and 
gerund  were  often  identical,  and  the  presence  of  Old  Norse,  which  may  have 
influenced  the  dialect  both  indirectly  {be  was  used  more  strictly  with  mutative 
intransitives  in  ON)  and  directly  (Melchers  cites  evidence  of  a  link  between  a 
present-day  Norwegian  fee-area  in  SW  Norway  and  the  fact  that  the  Shetland 
settlers  originally  came  from  this  area).  Mary  Blockley  writes  interestingly  on 
‘■Beowulf  2  and  Limits  on  the  Equivalence  of  the  Old  English  Simple  Past  and 
Present  Perfect’  as  a  way  of  ‘Perfecting’  our  knowledge  of  ‘the  Old  English  Past’ 
(PQ  70.123-39).  She  warns  that  there  is  not  a  simple  overlap  between  OE  past 
and  perfect  and  their  uses  in  PrDE.  Only  the  ‘indefinite  past  expressed  by  the 
modem  perfect  is  expressed  by  a  perfect  in  OE;  in  other  words,  whenever  the  OE 
preterite  is  used  in  what  looks  like  an  indefinite  past  (i.e.  in  cases  where  OE  had 
a  choice),  we  must  also  translate  it  by  the  preterite.  She  then  shows  that  this  has 
important  consequences  for  our  understanding  of  some  of  the  lines  in  Beowulf. 
Klaus  FaiB’s  ‘Have  +  Partizip  Perfekt  aus  sprachgeschichtlicher  Sicht’  (in  Blank 
Vol.  II)  is  less  exciting  because  it  presents  a  mere  jumble  of  facts.  For  some 
readers,  however,  it  may  contain  interesting  titbits.  We  are  given  a  list,  with 
plenty  of  examples,  of  characteristics/properties  associated  with  have  (and  be)  + 
past  participle  in  the  history  of  English,  such  as  the  combination  with  the 
auxiliary  do,  the  use  of  ‘double’  have  (If  you  had  have  left ...)  etc.,  etc. 

A  much  richer  article,  in  providing  not  only  data  but  ideas  too,  also  connected 
with  tense,  is  David  Denison’s  ‘The  Information  Present:  Present  Tense  for 
Communication  in  the  Past’  (in  Rissanen  et  al).  Denison  tries  to  find  an  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  use  of  the  present  rather  than  the  (linguistically  more  natural) 
perfect  in  examples  like  Jim informarii  tells  me  r  [that  the  forecast  is  bad] 
where  Jim  is  not  present  at  the  time  of  speaking.  Denison  notes  that  this 
construction-type  does  not  occur  in  OE  and  ME;  there,  only  the  variant  form  with 
the  experiencer  as  subject  is  possible  (/ hear  that  ...)•  He  links  this  time-gap  with 
a  chronologically  similar  gap  in  the  use  of  the  indirect  passive,  suggesting  that  the 
active  informant-subject  type  is  a  secondary  formation,  which  developed  from  the 
passive  experiencer  type  (cf.  I  am  told  >  Jim  tells  me;  *1  am  said  >  Vim  says  me). 
He  notes  furthermore  that  the  informant-subject  construction  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  those  Germanic  languages  that  also  lack  the  indirect  passive  (e.g. 
German  and  Dutch),  but  does  occur  in  those  that  don’t,  e.g.  Danish.  Less 
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interested  in  explanation  than  in  description  is  Monika  Lissewskf  s  Early  Black 
English  in  South  Carolina:  Variation  und  Kovariation  morphologischer  und 
syntaktischer  Varianten,  a  study  that  appeared  in  1991.  She  examines  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  verbal  forms  (also  negated  ones)  in  several  South  Carolinian  ex-slave 
narratives  and  interviews  from  the  1930s  and  1940s,  finding  evidence  for  the 
earlier  existence  of  a  typical  creole  tense-mood-aspect  system,  with  habituality 
and  anteriority  being  prominent  categories.  Her  conclusion  is  that  in  South 
Carolina  there  used  to  be  a  stylistically  and  regionally  differentiated  creole,  this 
creole  was  one  of  the  elements  that  went  into  the  making  of  Black  English. 

Another  study  published  in  1991  which  we  do  not  want  to  pass  over  is  Rafa 
Molencki’s  Complementation  in  Old  English,  which  is  a  detailed  study  of  com¬ 
plement  clauses  in  Bede  and  the  Pastoral  Care.  Distinguishing  thirteen  major 
patterns  (e.g.  f/iat-clauses  as  subject  and  object,  non-finite  clauses  as  object  or 
subject  complement,  etc.),  Molencki  discusses  the  distribution  of  the  various 
complementizers,  investigates  the  word  order  and  mood  of  complements,  pro¬ 
vides  details  on  the  operation  of  sequence-of-tenses  in  indirect  speech,  and 
presents  structural  analyses  (within  an  early  GB  framework)  for  all  the  clause 
types.  Also  on  OE  complementation  patterns  is  Wim  van  der  Wurffs  study  of 
‘Another  Old  English  Impersonal:  Some  Data’  (in  Colman).  The  author  notes  a 
number  of  similarities  between  what  are  traditionally  called  impersonals  and 
constructions  which  show  a  combination  of  adjectival  predicate  and  infinitive.  In 
both  types  of  construction  three  sub-types  can  be  distinguished:  (i)  with  dummy 
hit  as  subject;  (ii)  with  the  experiencer  ‘subject’  in  the  dative;  (iii)  with  the  cause/ 
source  subject  in  the  nominative.  Van  der  Wurff  next  presents  a  full  survey 
(based  on  the  Toronto  Microfiche  Concordance)  of  the  empirical  data  on  the 
adjective+infinitive  construction  taking  into  account  differences  in  structure, 
types  of  adjective  used,  frequency  etc.  He  also  provides  information  on  previous 
studies  that  have  been  written  on  this  construction,  and  how  these  new  and/or 
additional  data  might  affect  the  conclusions  drawn  in  these  studies. 

Georges  Bourcier’s  ‘Les  Constructions  Gerondives  chez  Sir  Thomas  Elyof  (in 
Blank  Vol.  I)  is  interested  in  the  development  of  the  gerund  from  (more)  nominal 
to  (more)  verbal,  the  effects  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  today’s  use  of  the 
gerund.  Elyot’s  writings  are  a  rich  source  in  this  respect,  because  his  period  is 
crucial  in  the  evolution.  Bourcier’s  very  detailed  examination  shows  the  subtle 
process  of  change.  One  illustration  will  (have  to)  suffice:  in  the  form  ‘0-ing  0 
noun’  (in  weryng  his  apparell,  i.e.  without  an  article  before  -ing,  and  no  o/before 
the  noun),  the  preposition  in  is  more  frequent  than  any  other  preposition,  showing 
that  the  durative  verbal  aspect  is  at  first  still  clearly  present  (cf.  the  use  of  in  and 
on  in  the  development  of  the  progressive).  Taro  Kageyama  suggests  that  there  is 
an  ‘AGR  in  Old  English  to-infinitives’  (in  Lingua  88.91—128).  He  claims  that  to 
itself  is  actually  AGR,  which  Case-marks  the  verb  and  absorbs  its  external  theta- 
role.  This  rather  startling  proposal  would,  the  author  suggests,  explain  why  OE 
has  no  examples  of  to  beonne  plus  past  participle,  no  relatives  of  the  type  the  man 
to  fix  it,  and  no  lexical  or  PRO  subject  to  a  fo-infinitive.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
to  can  optionally  absorb  Case,  making  retroactive  infinitives  possible.  Teresa 
Fanego  provides  a  more  surface-based  analysis  of  Infinitive  Complements  in 
Shakespeare’s  English,  whereby  she  considers  synchronic  as  well  as  diachronic 
aspects.  The  corpus  comprises  four  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  differing  in  both 
chronology  and  genre.  The  discussion  considers  the  different  types  of  infinitives 
found  (with  or  without  an  NP  subject,  the  case  of  this  NP  subject,  the  form/ 
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absence  of  the  infinitive  marker  etc.)  and  the  factors  that  determine  their  occur¬ 
rence.  Only  one  type  of  infinitive  complement  is  the  subject  of  Olga  Fischer’s 
paper  entitled  ‘Factors  Conditioning  Infinitive  Marking  in  Late  Middle  English’ 
(DWPELL  25.1-28).  She  shows  that  the  choice  of  infinitive  marker  (zero  or  to; 
for  to  is  left  out  of  consideration)  is  not  free,  as  has  usually  been  assumed,  but 
conditioned  by  grammatical  considerations  of  a  semantic  nature.  Zero  is  used 
when  matrix  verb  and  infinitive  share  the  same  tense  domain,  while  to  marks  a 
distinction  between  tense  domains.  In  the  latter  case,  the  activities  expressed  by 
the  matrix  verb  and  the  infinitive  can  be  thought  of  as  two  independent  actions: 
separate  temporal  reference  is  possible  and  there  is  no  entailment  relation 
between  the  two.  When  the  bare  infinitive  is  used,  the  actions  of  the  matrix  verb 
and  the  infinitive  are  interpreted  as  simultaneous  and  entailment  is  implied.  On 
the  basis  of  a  comparison  of  Chaucer’s  works  and  the  Paston  Letters,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  choice  between  to  and  zero  was  rapidly  disappearing,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  verbs  (mainly  direct  perception  verbs).  Fischer 
places  this  disappearance  in  a  larger  perspective,  which  looks  at  the  relation 
between  to/zero  infinitives  and  case  in  OE,  and  the  loss  of  case  in  the  ME  period. 
The  same  author  writes  about  ‘Syntactic  Change  and  Borrowing:  The  Case  of  the 
Accusative-and-Infinitive  Construction  in  English’  (in  Gerritsen  and  Stein). 
Here,  she  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  borrowing  and  other  causes  of 
change.  On  the  basis  of  full  data  on  individual  verbs  (classified  as  causatives, 
perception  verbs,  persuade-ve rbs  and  verba  sentiendi  et  declarandi)  followed  by 
an  infinitival  complement  in  four  long  ME  texts,  she  discusses  the  development 
from  the  OE  system  to  that  of  1ME.  She  ascribes  the  rise  of  passive  infinitival 
complements  following  causatives  and  perception  verbs  to  the  fact  that  the 
change  in  underlying  word  order  from  OV  to  VO  made  the  pattern  matrix  verb— 
object-infinitive  opaque;  the  order  matrix  verb-infinitive-object  was  no  real 
alternative  since  that  was  the  pattern  associated  with  auxiliaries.  Since  the 
passive  infinitive  occurs  in  both  formal  and  informal  texts,  Latin  influence 
probably  had  little  to  do  with  this  development.  Once  it  had  gained  a  foothold,  it 
started  spreading  to  persuade-ve rbs,  and  also  expect-ve rbs.  For  the  latter  cat¬ 
egory,  the  similarity  between  infinitive  and  subjunctive  may  also  have  played  a 
role,  as  may  Latin  influence  (but  only  in  stylistically  formal  examples).  Fischer  s 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  borrowing,  even  where  it  appears  to  be  a  plausible 
explanation  for  change,  often  involves  a  foreign  pattern  that  just  happens  to 
coincide  with  internal  developments.  Juhani  Klemola  and  Markku  Filppula  deal 
with  so-called  absolute  constructions  (in  spite  of  the  rather  misleading  title)  in 
their  ‘Subordinating  Uses  of  And  in  the  History  of  English’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.). 
They  consider  that  the  constructions  with  and  should  be  treated  separately  from 
the  more  usual  ones  without  and,  but  the  reason  why  does  not  become  clear.  As 
a  data  base  they  use  the  Helsinki  Corpus.  The  number  of  examples  found, 
however,  is  extremely  small  and  it  is  very  difficult  therefore  to  say  anything 
worthwhile  about  the  origin  and  use  of  the  types,  which  they  describe  in  some¬ 
what  unnecessary  detail.  They  suggest,  right  at  the  end,  following  up  a  remark 
made  by  Jespersen,  that  the  ^-constructions  may  be  due  to  Celtic  influence,  but 

no  internal  evidence  is  provided  to  support  this. 

While  on  the  subject  of  foreign  influence,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  briefly 
mention  two  papers  dealing  with  the  influence  of  French  and  Latin.  Henk  Aertsen 
concludes  in  his  ‘Chaucer’s  Boece :  A  Syntactic  and  Lexical  Analysis’  (in 
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Rissanen  et  al.)  that  Chaucer  used  a  new  translation  technique  the  principles  of 
which  were  laid  down  by  Jean  de  Meun  in  his  French  translation,  and  that 
consequently  Chaucer  relied  more  on  the  French  text  than  on  the  Latin.  This 
dependence  is  seen  both  in  the  vocabulary  and  in  the  syntax.  Blake  in  his 
‘Translation  and  the  History  of  English’  (also  in  Rissanen  et  al.)  pleads  for  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  translations  (especially  from  Latin)  on  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  Latin  influence  also  plays  a  role  in  Lilo 
Moessner’s  ‘Relative  Constructions  and  Functional  Amalgamation  in  Early  Mod¬ 
em  English’  (again  in  Rissanen  et  al.)  but  in  a  negative  way,  since  she  wishes  to 
show  that  it  played  no  role  of  importance  in  the  history  of  relative  constructions. 
‘Functional  amalgamation’  is  the  process  in  which  the  double  functions  of  the 
relative  pronoun  ((i)  as  a  connector  between  two  clauses,  (ii)  as  the  identifier  of 
the  syntactic  function  of  the  relative  within  the  clause)  are  becoming  concentrated 
into  one  form.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  provides  a  typology  of  relative  types. 
Here  relatives  with  a  resumptive  pronoun  (frequent  in  OE  and  ME,  as  in  A  knight 
there  was  that  ....  he  lovede  chivalrye)  and  relatives  with  a  gap  (as  in  Which  when 
Beelzebub  perceiv’d  ...  with  grave  Aspect  he  rose)  are  put  together  in  one  system 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  are  all  part  of  one  linear  development.  Since  no 
Latin  influence  is  attested  for  the  first  type  of  relatives,  the  reasoning  is  that  also 
the  second  type  is  free  of  Latin  influence,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  linguists 
have  noted  strong  Latin  influence  for  this  type.  The  reasons  for  the  spread  of  wh- 
relatives  are  addressed  by  Janet  Grijzenhout  in  ‘The  Change  of  Relative  That  to 
Who  and  Which  in  Late  Seventeenth-Century  Comedies’  (in  j NOWELE  20.33-52). 
In  comedies,  a  preference  for  w/i -forms  over  relative  that  is  found  to  set  in  after 
1700,  which  the  author  attributes  to  speakers’  growing  awareness  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  w/i-forms  (i.e.  their  capacity  to  mark  gender  and  grammatical 
function).  An  overview  of  the  general  history  of  English  relative  markers  is  given 
in  Hans  Peters’  ‘Zur  Entwicklung  der  englischen  Relativpronomina: 
Typologische  und  soziolinguistische  Aspekte’  (in  NOWELE  20.89—142).  After  a 
description  of  the  situation  in  ModE  and  its  dialects  (as  represented  in  the  SED), 
the  OE  system  of  relative  markers  is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  changes  in  ME. 
Peters  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Romance  influence  on  the  rise  of  w/i-relatives, 
although  he  does  support  Romaine’s  idea  that  the  w/i-strategy  came  in  at  the 
difficult  end  of  the  Accessibility  Hierarchy,  where  clear  marking  was  required. 
Several  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  texts  are  examined,  which  show  that 
age,  sex  and  education  are  important  factors  in  determining  the  form  of  the 
relative  marker.  Another  factor  that  becomes  important  in  this  period  is  said  to 
be  the  influence  of  normative  grammarians.  Relatives  also  form  the  subject  in 
Nadine  van  der  Eynden’s  contribution,  ‘Relativization  in  the  Dorset  Dialect’  (in 
Rissanen  et  al.).  This  study  is  synchronic,  but  since  it  deals  with  variation  and 
with  historical  analogues,  it  fits  better  in  this  section.  It  provides  us  with  a  careful 
account  of  the  historically  very  interesting  variants  occurring  in  Dorset  and  tries 
to  answer  the  questions  how  and  why  these  variants  were  preserved.  She  notes  the 
very  low  use  of  who,  the  strong  preference  for  that  rather  than  w/i-forms,  the 
preservation  of  resumptive  pronouns  and  of  relative  concatenated  constructions, 
and  an  interesting  use  of  ‘connecting’  which,  which  seems  to  be  an  internal 
development  rather  than  a  result  of  Latin  influence. 

Most  linguists  working  on  the  development  of  English  would  agree  that  the 
language  has  become  more  analytical  in  the  course  of  time.  Not  so  Andrei 
Danchev  in  ‘The  Evidence  for  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Developments  in  English’ 
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(in  Rissanen  et  al.).  In  order  to  show,  however,  that  in  some  areas  English  is 
becoming  more  synthetic,  he  has  to  considerably  widen  the  notions  analyticity 
and  syntheticity,  which  makes  one  wonder  how  useful  the  terms  still  are.  His 
examples  of  lexical  syntheticity,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  very  similar  to  what 
most  scholars  would  call  word  formation.  Herbert  Schendl  and  Ruta  Nagucka  are 
interested  in  the  synthetic  stage  of  English.  Schendl’s  ‘A  Valency  Description  of 
Old  English  Possessive  Verbs’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.)  provides  a  synchronic  descrip¬ 
tion  (it  deals  with  Alfredian  prose)  of  verbal  syntagmatic  relations.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  a  number  of  semantic  relations  (such  as  ablative,  adlative  etc.),  which 
may  be  bundled  up  in  various  ways  into  semantic  roles,  thus  allowing  a  fine¬ 
grained  picture.  In  his  description  there  is  a  rather  loose  relationship  between  the 
semantic  roles  and  the  grammatical  cases  by  which  they  are  expressed,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  grammatical  generalizations.  Nagucka’s  paper 
about  ‘The  Use  of  To  and  For  in  Old  English’  (also  in  Rissanen  et  al.)  is  also 
interested  in  the  relation  between  grammatical  case  (or  preposition)  and  the 
semantic  role  that  it  may  express,  but  the  set-up  of  the  paper,  especially  the 
analysis  which  is  ‘presented]  ...  informally  within  the  GB  theory’  is  far  from 

Patricia  Poussa  and  Shigeaki  Karakida  are  both  concerned  with  another  aspect 
of  case  morphology,  i.e.  (the  loss  of)  gender.  Poussa,  in  ‘The  Pragmatics  of  This 
and  That’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.),  asks  where  the  modem  use  of  singular  this/that  in 
a  pejorative  sense  comes  from.  She  relates  this  in  an  ingenious  way  to  the 
breakdown  of  grammatical  gender  (as  a  result  of  which  [+  or  -human]  became  the 
major  organizing  principle)  and  the  association  of  this/that  with  it,  which  was 
[-human].  Karakida’s  ‘Note  on  Grammatical  Gender  in  Vices  and  Virtues' 
(SELit  (1992)  75-90)  is  mainly  a  reaction  to  Charles  Jones’s  book  (1988)  on 
gender.  He  notes  that  Jones  has  omitted  discussing  ‘referring’  gender  and  that  he 
has  not  taken  the  archaic  nature  of  Vices  and  Virtues  into  enough  consideration. 
We  will  end  this  paragraph,  so  that  we  can  turn  to  more  general  questions,  with 
a  brief  mention  of  papers  that  are  on  the  borderline  between  lexis  and  syntax. 
Gottfried  Graustein  writes  on  ‘Nominalization  in  Swift’s  Satires  (ZAA  40.25— 
34),  but  with  a  very  wide  interpretation  of  the  term  ‘nominalization  .  Anja  de 
Brabandt  discusses  the  way  ‘The  Verb  Speak  in  Shakespeare  s  Plays  (in  Tracy) 
is  used  in  relation  to  other  verbs  of  saying  and  how  it  compares  to  modem  usage. 
E  G.  Stanley  ( N&Q  39.11—13)  comments  on  the  use  of  the  OE  conjunction  cer 
(and  ME  er)  in  the  sense  of  ‘rather  than’,  which  is  often  mistranslated  by  editors. 

Probably  the  most  important  work  to  have  appeared  on  linguistic  change  this 
year  is  James  Milroy’s  (and  in  a  sense  also  Lesley  Milroy’s)  Linguistic  Variation 
and  Change:  On  the  Historical  Sociolinguistics  of  English  (parts  of  the  book  also 
appear  in  a  paper  in  Rissanen  et  al.).  Although  the  book  concentrates  on  phono¬ 
logical  change,  it  is  obviously  also  relevant  for  syntax.  Through  his  emphasis  on 
the  social  facts  of  language  change,  Milroy  throws  new  light  on  the  actuation 
problem.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  language  is  ‘listener-oriented’  (rather  than 
message-oriented)  and  that  an  innovation  made  by  one  speaker  only  becomes  a 
change  once  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  group  of  speakers.  Not  surprisingly, 
therefore,  most  of  his  attention  is  turned  to  social  networks,  i.e.  to  the  way  an 
innovation  spreads  from  one  network  to  another.  The  important  clue  here  is  the 
presence  of  weak  social  ties.  With  the  acceptance  of  the  importance  of  weak  ties, 
it  becomes  understandable  why  changes  tend  to  jump  from  one  urban  centre  to 
another,  and  why  language  contact  often  promotes  change.  Wim  van  der  Wurtt  s 
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‘Syntactic  Variability,  Borrowing,  and  Innovation’  (in  Diachromca  9.61-85) 
applies  Milroy’s  model  of  change  to  a  syntactic  development:  the  appearance  ot 
preposition  stranding  in  the  easy-to-please  construction  in  1ME.  He  argues  that, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  existence  of  grammatical  patterns  is  determined  by  an 
underlying  system  of  principles,  which  must  then  be  different  for  different 
dialects/varieties  of  the  language,  the  intrusion  of  a  sentence  type  into  one  social 
network  from  another  one  via  weak  ties  linking  them  could  trigger  reanalysis,  and 
hence  lead  to  either  overgeneralization,  undergeneralization,  or  a  combination  ot 
both.  He  sketches  a  possible  scenario  of  such  a  development  for  the  easy-to- 
please  construction,  supported  by  an  examination  of  some  1ME  texts  that  appear 
to  represent  varieties  that  differ  in  the  relevant  respects.  Dwight  Bolinger  s 
‘Shifts  of  Attachment’  (in  Blank  Vol.  II)  is  another  contribution  of  interest  to  the 
theory  of  change.  He  shows  that,  because  in  language  words  get  attached  to  one 
another  and  may  form  ‘memory  chunks’,  this  may  open  up  new  syntactic  attach¬ 
ments,  thus  making  clear  how  idiosyncratic  change  may  be.  Another  seminal  book 
is  Johanna  Nichols’s  Linguistic  Diversity  in  Space  and  Time.  This  book  aims 
much  wider  than  a  theory  of  linguistic  change,  but  it  has  important  things  to  say 
on  that  score.  She  notes  that  establishing  language  relatedness  by  means  of  the 
comparative  method  using  elements  of  sameness  —  such  as  cognates  —  is  a  method 
which  leads  to  only  very  shallow  knowledge  of  language  history  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Instead,  Nichols  emphasizes  the  importance  of  diversity,  both  genetic  and 
structural,  and  of  what  she  calls  ‘population  typology’  (a  typology  of  languages 
not  based  purely  on  language  structure  but  also  on  area  populations,  which  brings 
into  play  geography  and  provenance).  The  language  typology  Nichols  advances  is 
similar  to  what  Lehmann  (in  his  third  edition  of  Historical  Linguistics)  calls 
‘contentive  typology’.  It  is  based  on  the  work  of  the  Russian  linguist  Klimov  and 
is  more  inclusive  than  the  surface  typology  used  by  Greenberg  and  others.  Nichols 
terms  it  the  ‘ conceptual  cast  of  a  language’s  predications  and  its  categorization 
of  basic  nominal  and  verbal  notions’.  Lehmann  s  new  edition  is  drastically 
rewritten  with  two  completely  new  chapters  (14:  ‘Interrelationships  among 
Changes’;  15:  ‘Linguistic  and  Cultural  Change’)  and  other  chapters  changed  and 
extended.  Thus,  the  chapter  on  ‘Linguistic  Communities’  has  a  section  on  the  role 
of  pidgins  and  creoles  in  language  change,  and  morphology  and  syntax  now  each 
have  a  chapter  to  themselves.  We  found  the  syntax  chapter  rather  disappointing 
because  it  is  mainly  concerned  with  (surface)  typology,  whereas  there  have  been 
many  other  interesting  advances  in  diachronic  syntax,  e.g.  within  the  generative 
approach,  about  which  nothing  is  said. 

Grammatical ization  proves  still  a  theme  of  interest.  Paolo  Ramat  looks  at  the 
opposite  process  in  ‘Thoughts  on  Degrammaticalization’  {Linguistics  30.549- 
60),  whereby  grammatical  formatives  develop  into  lexemes.  A  type  that  is  of 
interest  to  syntax  involves  the  loss  of  an  entire  morphological  category,  which 
may  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  lexemes,  or  the  information  previously  stored 
morphologically  may  become  stored  lexically.  Ekkehard  Konig,  in  ‘From  Dis¬ 
course  to  Syntax:  The  Case  of  Concessive  Conditionals’  (in  Tracy),  looks  at  one 
phase  in  the  process  of  grammaticalization,  which  runs  from  discourse  via  syntax 
and  morphology  to  zero,  i.e.  at  how  discourse  may  become  syntactized.  He  has 
chosen  the  development  of  concessive  conditional  clauses  to  illustrate  this.  His 
examples  are  mainly  from  English  but  valid  for  other  languages  as  well.  He  shows 
how  these  clauses  developed  from  loosely  connected  or  juxtaposed  discourse  to 
more  systematic  and  uniform  syntactic  constructions,  leading  to  a  loss  of  inde- 
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pendence  and  involving  the  loss  of  elements  such  as  the  subject  (cf.  also  the 
discussion  of  Fillmore’s  paper  in  the  preceding  section  for  an  idea  of  what  such 
grammatical  systematicity  involves).  In  another  contribution,  he  considers  to¬ 
gether  with  Bernd  Kortmann  ‘Categorial  Reanalysis:  The  Case  of  Deverbal 
Prepositions’  {Linguistics  30.671—97).  The  questions  they  ask  are:  (1)  with  what 
kind  of  changes  does  the  process  of  recategorization  from  V  to  P  interact;  (2)  what 
does  the  process  tell  us  about  the  relationship  between  V  and  P;  (3)  what  are  the 
typical  syntactic  and  semantic  sources  and  targets  in  this  process  of  reanalysis? 
With  respect  to  (2)  they  write  that  the  closeness  of  the  categories  P  and  V  explains 
why  deverbal  Ps  are  more  common  than  denominal  ones.  Ronald  Langacker  is 
also  concerned  with  prepositions  and  grammaticalization,  or  more  precisely,  with 
‘Prepositions  As  Grammatical(izing)  Elements’  {LB  81.287—309),  but  he  argues 
against  the  idea  that  in  some  constructions  (such  as  The  signing  of  the  treaty  and 
Cedric  ceased  to  complain )  prepositions  are  used  purely  grammatically,  i.e.  with 
loss  of  semantic  content  and  of  their  prepositional  status.  He  examines  the  use  of 
such  prepositions  in  three  functions,  as  markers  of  periphrasis,  case  and  subor¬ 
dination. 

Quite  a  number  of  contributions  are  concerned  with  methodology  or  offer 
didactic  advice  and/or  didactic  tools.  David  Burnley  and  Dennis  Freeborn  have 
both  produced  a  textbook  on  the  development  of  English,  but  these  are  very 
different  in  content  and  style.  Burnley’s  The  History  of  the  English  Language:  A 
Source  Book  presents  us  with  a  choice  of  texts  which  not  only  show  linguistic, 
dialectal  and  stylistic  changes  but  also  enable  the  student  to  look  at  developments 
in  a  particular  genre.  This  book  is  mainly  intended  for  students  of  literature.  Not 
surprisingly,  therefore,  the  linguistic  apparatus  remains  underdeveloped.  Free¬ 
born’s  From  Old  English  to  Standard  English:  A  Course  Book  in  Language 
Variation  Across  Time,  on  the  other  hand,  caters  mainly  for  the  linguistically 
interested  student.  There  is  a  lot  of  linguistic  information,  but  it  is  presented 
rather  between  the  lines.  This,  and  the  great  number  and  enormous  variety  in 
exercises,  gives  the  book  a  rather  cluttered  appearance,  which  in  the  end  makes 
it  a  much  less  appealing  book  than  Burnley’s.  Cynthia  Allen  shows  some  of  the 
pitfalls  into  which  a  theoretical  linguist  may  fall  when  using  older  stages  of  the 
language  in  ‘Old  English  and  the  Syntacticians;  Some  Remarks  and  a 
Syntactician’s  Guide  to  Editions  of  the  Works  of  vElfric’  (in  Colman).  She  gives 
some  stem  and  very  useful  pieces  of  advice  on  how  to  select  data,  on  differences 
between  the  date  of  composition  and  the  date  of  the  manuscript  used  in  a 
particular  edition,  on  stylistic  archaisms  etc.  In  the  same  volume,  Matti  Rissanen 
shows  that  ‘Computers  Are  Useful  -  For  Aught  I  Know’,  or  rather  that  computer 
corpora  are  useful.  He  compares  the  Toronto  Corpus  with  the  Helsinki  sub-corpus 
of  OE,  and  shows  the  advantages  of  using  them  in  combination  by  means  of  a  pilot 
study  on  aught.  He  investigates  both  the  dialectal  distribution  of  the  phonological 
forms  and  the  reason  why  aught  was  preserved  alongside  any /some  much  longer 
than  other  terms  in  this  category.  Willem  Koopman  looks  at  The  Study  of  Old 
English  Syntax  and  the  Toronto  Dictionary  of  Old  English'  {Neophil  76.605-15) 
to  find  out  how  useful  the  Toronto  Project  is  for  historical  syntacticians.  He  shows 
by  means  of  several  examples  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to  draw  interesting 
syntactic  data  from  it,  but  he  regrets  the  fact  that  most  manuscript  variants  were 
excluded  from  the  corpus.  This  means  that  interesting  syntactic  variants,  which 
may  provide  clues  to  ongoing  or  coming  changes,  cannot  be  spotted. 

We  have  finally  arrived  at  the  Grand  Old  Master  of  English  syntax,  Bruce 
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Mitchell,  who  is  present  here  with  as  many  as  three  contributions.  Howto  Study 
Old  English  Syntax’  (in  Rissanen  et  al.)  is  still  part  of  his  crusade  (cf.  YWtS  1  ) 
to  convert  the  ‘theoretical’  heathens  to  the  true  philological  faith.  None  the  less 
he  shows  his  great  care  and  concern  for  the  well-being  of  OE  syntax  in  ‘  A  Critical 
Bibliography  of  Old  English  Syntax,  Supplement  1985-1988’,  written  with 
Susan  Irvine  (AM  93.1-56),  and  in  ‘Parataxis  and  Hypotaxis:  A  Review  of  Some 
Terms  Used  for  Old  English  Syntax’,  co-authored  by  Daniel  Donoghue  (AM 
93.163-83).  The  first  concerns  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  his  1985  book,  the 
second  shows  why  the  terms  ‘parataxis’  and  ‘hypotaxis’  (often  confused  with 
‘coordination’  and  ‘subordination’)  are  not  felicitous  for  OE  syntax.  The  reasons 
are  that  OE  conjunctions  may  be  ambiguous  between  a  sub-  and  a  coordinating 
function,  that  the  status  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  unclear,  and  thirdly  that  formal 
parataxis  need  not  imply  notional  parataxis.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  use  the 
terms  only  in  the  notional  area,  which  they  refer  to  as  stylistics.  This  means  in 
effect  that  the  problems  noted  above  are  now  shifted  to  the  area  of  stylistics.  It 
does  ‘clear  up’  the  grammatical  relations,  which  are  now  subdivided  into  clauses 
‘with  a  relating  element’  (coordinate/subordinate)  and  clauses  without  (main 
clauses). 


7.  Onomastics 

The  most  ambitious  book  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  Adrian  Room’s  Brewer  s 
Dictionary  of  Names.  A  six-sentence  review  of  a  work  like  this  is  impossible  - 
no  one  need  be  disappointed  as  there  is  some  nugget  or  other  to  amaze  anyone  in 
its  600-odd  dense  pages.  It  does  genuinely  attempt  to  deal  with  real  proper  names 
throughout,  as  other  ‘name’-works  reviewed  in  YWES  over  the  years  have  not; 
Room  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  (and  sets  out  the  scope  of  his  work  in  an 
introduction),  and  where  one  might  take  issue  puristically  with  what  is  included 
there  is  usually  room  for  serious  theoretical  discussion  of  what  exactly  constitutes 
a  proper  name.  Categories  of  name  that  loom  large  but  which  figure  less  in  other 
comparable  books  include  names  of  pop  groups  (Dead  Kennedys,  Righteous 
Brothers),  works  of  art  (Kreutzer  Sonata,  Mona  Lisa),  and  proprietary  names 
(Mogadon,  Day-Glo,  Callanetics).  Place-names,  personal  names  and  surnames 
formed  in  many  languages  (though  with  a  pardonable  occidental  leaning)  are 
covered,  and  form  the  backbone  of  this  work.  A  dip  into  it  reveals  errors  and 
infelicities,  but  it  is  not  intended  for  an  academic  readership  unless  as  an 
(outsize)  stocking-filler. 

Anna  Makolkin’s  book  Name,  Hero,  Icon:  Semiotics  of  Nationalism  through 
Heroic  Biography  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  Ukrainian 
national  hero  Taras  Shevchenko,  and  especially  the  use  made  of  his  name,  as  an 
example  of  a  cultural  construction  (or  a  plurality  of  them).  The  book  has  some 
interesting  reflections  on  the  use  of  proper  names  as  cultural  tokens,  but  is 
concerned  with  names  in  a  more  extended  sense  than  that  which  I  favour;  a  sense 
having  more  in  common  with  the  kind  of  descriptive  phrases  which  Bertrand 
Russell  saw  as  abbreviated  by  a  proper  name  (in  my  sense,  not  his  technical  one), 
or  even  in  common  with  epithet  or  kenning.  Accordingly,  I  will  not  discuss  this 
work  more  fully;  but  that  is  not  to  underplay  its  interest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mythopoeia. 

The  only  work  of  general  theoretical  onomastics  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
this  year  is  M.  C.  van  den  Toom’s  ‘Eigennamen,  Komposita  und  Grammatik’ 
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(NoP  80.25-34).  The  author  gives  a  taxonomy  of  semantic-grammatical  relations 
that  may  possibly  hold  between  the  two  members  of  a  compound,  the  first  of 
which  is  a  proper  name:  possessive,  benefactive,  local,  etc.,  and  finds  that  the 
only  ones  of  deep  grammatical  interest  are  those  deverbative  compounds  that 
display  argument  structure,  i.e.  where  the  head  noun  is  a  nomen  actionis/agentis. 
They  are  said  to  display  systematic  ambiguity  between  properhood  and 
commonhood:  Waldstein-Sonate  vs.  Beethoven-Sonate.  Interestingly,  of  course, 
this  problem  is  resolved  in  English  by  a  difference  of  stress-placement. 

One  of  the  two  main  events  in  the  field  of  place-name  studies  is  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  third  volume  of  the  EPNS’  The  Place-Names  of  Lincolnshire,  covering 
Walshcroft  wapentake  in  Lindsey,  edited  by  Kenneth  Cameron,  in  collaboration 
with  John  Field  and  John  Insley.  It  is  a  model  presentation  of  evidence  and  a 
model  of  careful  scholarship,  and  some  of  the  insights  provided  by  John  Insley 
from  the  perspective  of  continental  names  are  especially  illuminating  and  excit¬ 
ing  (e.g.  on  Tealby).  One  does  not  easily  find  new  general  things  to  say  about  an 
established  series  proceeding  according  to  a  fixed  and  satisfying  pattern.  By 
contrast,  Stephen  Robinson’s  Somerset  Place  Names  is  best  passed  over  in 
silence,  but  it  is  hard  to  suppress  a  howl  of  outrage  at  a  book  shot  through  with 
every  conceivable  error  of  methodology  and  philological  interpretation. 

Nomina  14  (1990-1)  eventually  appeared  in  1992,  and  includes  three  articles 
on  English  place-names.  David  Roffe  (‘Place-Naming  in  Domesday  Book :  Settle¬ 
ments,  Estates  and  Communities’,  47-60)  attacks  the  complex  problem  of  the 
non-coincidence  of  settlement  names  and  Domesday  Book  place-names,  making 
it  clear  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  existing  settlements  were  subsumed 
under  names  for  administrative  units.  He  explores  the  convoluted  relations 
between  settlements,  estates,  hundreds  and  wapentakes  in  eleventh-century  Lin¬ 
colnshire  and  their  respective  impacts  on  the  place-nomenclature  used  to  organize 
the  returns  in  DB,  throwing  light  on  paradoxes  such  as  the  frequent  use  of  a 
settlement  name  as  a  name  for  an  estate  which  was  tenurially  unconnected  with 
it.  Richard  Coates  (‘Bonchurch:  In  Defence  of  the  Man  on  the  Vectis  Omnibus’, 
41-6)  defends  the  local  belief  that  Bonchurch  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  named  from 
the  church-dedicatee  St  Boniface  against  earlier  academic  views  (his  view  is 
accepted  by  Room  in  the  article  mentioned  below).  Mary  Atkin  describes  and 
explains  ‘The  Medieval  Exploitation  and  Division  of  Malham  Moor’  in  York¬ 
shire  (61-71)  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  township  boundaries.  Nomina  15 
is  yet  to  appear  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  piece. 

As  for  OE  vocabulary  in  place-names:  Ann  Cole  reports  on  the  ‘Distribution 
and  Use  of  the  Old  English  Place-Name  mere-tun'  ( JEPNS  24.30-41),  concluding 
that  the  name  was  in  effect  a  lexical  compound  used  to  denote  a  watering-place 
on  or  near  a  Roman  road,  and  therefore  evidence  of  systematic  namegiving.  The 
Significance  of  “ Here-ford ’”  is  the  concern  of  David  Torvell  (42-8);  he  con¬ 
cludes,  very  cautiously,  that  the  place-name,  clearly  compounded  of  words  for 
‘army’'  and  ‘ford’,  denoted  a  community  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
important  ford.  Barrie  Cox,  in  ‘Byflete  Revisited’  (49-50),  presents  a  further 
piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  his  earlier  opinion  ( YWES  71.161)  that  OE  bi-fleot 
meant  ‘small  area  of  land  cut  off  by  the  changing  course  of  a  stream’.  In  SAP  (25— 
27.65-70),  Gillis  Kristensson  presents  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  ‘OE  *wagu  “something  quaking’”,  applied  to  marshes,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  debate  about  place-names  such  as  Weybourne  (cf.  YWES  64.69).  Peter  R. 
Kitson  (‘Misuse  of  River-Names  in  Old  English  Philology’,  N&Q  39.9-1 1)  rebuts 
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an  argument  ( N&Q  37.149—50)  for  a  supposed  antecedent  of  hamel  ‘paddock’, 
and  uses  his  expertise  in  the  syntax  of  Old  English  charter  bounds  to  demolish  E. 

G.  Stanley’s  argument  for  OE  oc  ‘and’. 

Those  interested  in  early  ‘English’  place-names  in  a  geographical  sense 
should  not  ignore  recent  work  by  Eric  P.  Hamp  on  Romano- British  names, 
including  ‘Some  Toponyms  of  Roman  Britain’  ( SCel  26/27.15-20),  effectively  a 
bibliography  of  Hamp’s  own  writings  on  this  topic,  and  ‘British  Celtic  BRIGE 
and  Morphology’  (26/27.9-11).  Adrian  Room  writes  on  ‘Saints  and  Sites:  The 
Interrelationship  between  Church  Dedications  and  Placenames  in  England 
{Names  40.261-70),  identifying  the  sometimes  tortuous  patterns  of  analogical 
influence  between  place-names  and  saints’  names  and  the  mutual  influence  of  the 
latter.  His  list  is  interesting,  especially  as  regards  dedications  invented  on  the 
basis  of  place-names,  and  is  weighted  towards  Cornwall.  Derek  Britton  s  article 
‘The  -th  Spellings  of  English  Market’  ( Neophil  76.446-51)  will  be  of  marginal 
interest  to  place-name  scholars  with  dialectological  leanings.  Douglas  Gray  s 
‘ Hadlowe :  An  Unrecorded  Middle  English  Hare  Word?’  ( N&Q  39.26)  may  cast 
a  new  light  on  such  problematic  place-names  as  Hadlow  Down  (Sussex).  The 
largest  article  in  JEPNS  24  is  W.  A.  R.  Richardson’s  ‘Lyonesse  and  The  Wolf:  A 
Case  Study  in  Place-Name  Corruption’  (4-29).  Richardson  uses  the  evidence  of 
early  printed  maps  and  charts,  coupled  with  a  speculative  cast  of  mind,  to  account 
for  the  history  of  the  various  names  that  have  been  applied  to  Wolf  Rock  in  the 
Western  Approaches.  He  sifts  evidence  in  a  variety  of  languages  with  great  care 
and  produces  an  essentially  convincing  story. 

This  year’s  notable  identification  of  a  place  is  found  in  Andrew  Breeze’s  ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  1072  and  The  Fords  of  Frew,  Scotland’  ( N&Q 
39  269-70).  He  argues  convincingly  that  the  traditional  identification  of  the  place 
cet  f?am  Gewcede  as  being  on  the  Forth  is  in  error,  and  he  places  the  incident  in 
this  annal  at  the  place  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  piece,  near  Stirling. 

Place-name  evidence  is  regularly  used  in  the  never-ending  debate  over  how  to 
interpret  so-called  initial  fricative  voicing  in  OE;  Roger  Lass,  in  ‘Old  English 
Fricative  Voicing  Unvisited’  (S/IP  25-27.3-45),  carefully  reviews  earlier  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  phenomenon  named  and  concludes  that  the  evidence  supports  best 
the  idea  that,  at  least  in  West  Mercian,  West  Saxon  and  Kentish,  voiced  fricative 
allophones  were  the  norm,  and  voiceless  allophones  were  restricted  to  obstruent 
clusters  and  final  position.  The  history  of  English  in  the  south  and  west  has 
involved  the  progressive  loss  of  this  primordial  feature,  rather  than  its  spread 
followed  by  its  loss.  No  doubt  the  debate  will  continue,  especially  as  regards  the 
relation  between  OE  and  its  continental  cousins  in  earliest  times. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  study  of  OE  place-names  in  an  interdisciplinary  context. 
The  second  major  event  this  year  is  the  publication  of  Margaret  Gelling’s  study 
The  West  Midlands  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  topo¬ 
graphical,  archaeological-historical  and  place-name  evidence  for  the  evolution  of 
settlement  patterns  in  the  area  named  in  the  title.  Regular  readers  will  recognize 
the  fruits  of  Gelling’s  earlier  work  on  barrow-names,  or  names  alluding  to 
barrows,  her  elucidation  of  the  significance  of  terms  denoting  woodland,  and  her 
strictures  on  place-names  bearing  reference  to  pagan  practices.  She  also  presents 
evidence  for  names  which  give  off  a  whiff  of  being  the  result  of  planned  activity, 
e.g.  the  names  in  -scete  along  Offa’s  Dyke,  which  suggest  planned  settlement,  and 
those  deriving  from  OE  burhtun  which  may  testify  to  a  defensive  system  for 
Mercia  predating  the  Dyke.  Whilst  there  are  sections  on  each  of  these  topics,  it 
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must  be  added  that  the  use  of  onomastic  evidence  pervades  the  entire  book,  and 
that  its  use  is  accurate,  sober  and  illuminating.  This  is  a  really  fine  work  of 
scholarship,  and,  I  might  add,  a  beautiful  book.  David  Wilson’s  book  Anglo- 
Saxon  Paganism  has  a  chapter  on  pagan  place-names,  essentially  based  on 
Margaret  Gelling’ s  canon  as  expressed  in  an  article  of  1973.  Wilson’s  discussion 
is  a  judicious  restatement  of  the  evidential  value  of  names  in  hearg  and  weoh,  and 
of  names  including  three  (or  four)  names  of  gods,  Woden,  Tiw,  Thunor  and 
perhaps  Grim.  However,  he  fails  to  note  the  probability  that  Mount  Harry  in 
Sussex  is  a  late  (probably  seventeenth-century)  reformation  of  some  earlier  name, 
maybe  one  of  the  two  lost  Sussex  hearg  names.  Whilst  on  the  theme  of  this  early 
period,  we  should  note  H.  F.  Hamerow’s  article  ‘Settlement  Mobility  and  the 
“Middle  Saxon  Shift”:  Rural  Settlements  and  Settlement  Patterns  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England’  (. ASE  20.1-17  (1991)),  which  culminates  in  a  plea  for  more 
archaeology;  its  implications  for  the  study  of  early  English  place-names  and  the 
topographical  and  habitative  terms  that  formed  them  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Adrian  Room’s  book  on  The  Street  Names  of  England  is  the  first  full-length 
treatment  of  this  fascinating  topic.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  single  work  to  get 
comprehensive  coverage  of  the  whole  country,  but  Room  has  striven  pretty  hard 
to  keep  his  examples  representative  as  well  as  presenting  the  odder  and  more 
entertaining  specimens.  He  deals  with  street-name  generics,  ancient  highway 
names,  ten  categories  of  street-name  in  the  strict  modem  sense  (classification 
being  in  a  sense  the  main  purpose  of  a  book  on  this  topic  which  is  not  strictly  local 
in  intent),  and  finishes  with  a  short  chapter  on  sources  of  information  and  an 
appendix  on  street-name  frequencies.  Interpolated  into  the  ‘category  chapters  is 
a  chapter  on  bridge-names,  which  appears  odd  to  me,  but  I  suppose  bridges  may 
be  taken  as  a  highly  specialized  type  of  road.  The  book  is  most  attractively 
produced  and  deserves  success  both  on  the  popular  market  and  as  a  book  of 
academic  reference.  In  one  sense  it  is  just  a  beginning;  it  is  a  work  of  categori¬ 
zation,  and  the  history  of  street-naming  as  a  cultural  phenomenon  in  England  has 
yet  to  be  written  -  but  it  is  a  satisfactory  beginning. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Jon  C.  Campbell  reports  on  a  computer  search 
of  the  name  database  of  the  US  Geological  Survey  (the  Geographical  Names 
Information  System)  for  ‘Stream  Generic  Terms  as  Indicators  of  Historical  Set¬ 
tlement  Patterns’  ( Names  39.333-65  (1991));  some  striking  distributional  maps 
are  presented  and  the  limitations  of  the  technique  as  an  aid  to  historical  research 
are  discussed.  It  is  noteworthy  how  most  of  the  traditional  English  generics  never 
got  very  far  outside  New  England.  Timothy  S.  Brothers  and  Lisa  M.  Kennedy 
report  on  ‘The  Changing  Geography  of  Vegetation  Placenames  in  the  Indiana 
Prairie  Border  Region’  {Names  40.17-32),  noting  the  progression  from  names 
derived  from  natural  vegetation,  to  those  derived  from  non-vegetational  features 
after  the  destruction  by  agriculture  of  the  original  features,  to  the  modem  emer¬ 
gence  of  urban  names  suggesting  vegetation  but  without  referring  to  actual 
instances  of  that  vegetation  in  the  naming  context.  This  is  the  kind  of 
stratigraphical  study  that  could  usefully  complement  Room’s  book  mentioned 
above  in  Britain.  Another  well-documented  historical-typological  study  in  the 
same  journal  is  that  by  Lawrence  M.  Baldwin  and  Michel  Grimaud  on  the 
emergence  of  the  naming  strategy  of  applying  a  personal  name  directly  as  a  place- 
name,  without  any  morphological  adjustment  or  compounding  with  a  recognized 
generic  (‘How  New  Naming  Systems  Emerge:  The  Prototypical  Case  of 
Columbus  and  Washington’,  Names  40.153-66).  They  see  European  precedents 
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for  the  strategy  of  commemorating  the  great  and  the  good  in  local  names,  but  trace 
the  true  American  prototype  to  Lexington  (Va.)  in  1778.  Terrence  M.  Cole  m 
‘Placenames  in  Paradise:  Robert  Marshall  and  the  Naming  of  the  Alaska  Wilder¬ 
ness’  ( Names  40.99-116),  shows  the  impact  of  a  single  individual  on  the  place- 

name  map  of  a  region.  .  , 

There  is  little  published  this  year  on  personal  names  or  surnames.  By  tar  tne 
most  significant  offering  is  Fran  Colman’s  Money  Talks:  Reconstructing  Old 
English.  This  book  is  about  money ers’  names  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  the  evidence  they  provide  for  the  phonology  of  OE  at  this  period. 
Colman’s  most  interesting  deductions  are  about  the  nature  of  the  OE  unstressed 
vowel  system  and  its  representation  in  spelling,  and  the  possibility  of  phonologi¬ 
cal  changes  restricted  to  proper  names.  Money  Talks  contains  a  very  useful 
catalogue  of  spellings  for  the  names  in  the  corpus,  ordered  by  mint,  which  ensures 
its  continuing  value  as  a  work  of  reference  as  well  as  a  contribution  to  theoreti¬ 
cally  sophisticated  debate  about  OE  phonology. 

Leonard  R.  N.  Ashley’s  article  on  ‘Nicknames  and  Surnames:  Neglected 
Origins  of  Family  Names,  Especially  Surnames  Derived  from  Inn  Signs’  ( Names 
39  167— 79  (1991))  is  a  strange  beast,  using  a  notion  of  ‘nickname’  that  I  cannot 
fully  follow  and  which  would  have  best  been  replaced  by  the  term  ‘by-name’  now 
current  in  English  surname  studies  (see  next  item),  meaning  ‘non-hereditary 
descriptive  adjunct  to  a  personal  name’.  Topographical  by-names  like  Atwater  are 
said  to  be  place-nicknames.  The  bulk  of  the  article  is  about  surnames  supposedly 
from  inn-signs,  in  numerous  languages;  there  are  lots  of  mistakes  in  it,  and 
virtually  none  of  the  names  treated  is  a  convincing  example  of  a  surname  so 
derived.  The  only  other  article  on  surnames  noted  in  1992  is  Richard  McKinley’s 
‘Medieval  Latin  Translations  of  English  Personal  Bynames:  Their  Value  for 
Surname  History’  ( Nomina  14.1-6).  McKinley  demonstrates  that  there  may  be  no 
one-to-one  correspondence  between  English  surnames  and  Latin  ‘equivalents’, 
and  that  some  latinizations  may  be  folk-etymological. 

A  single  piece  on  the  relation  between  personal  names  and  the  identification 
of  their  bearer  is  on  offer  this  year.  John  Frankis  gives  evidence  that  the  confusion 
of  ‘St  Zita,  St  Sythe  and  St  Osyth’  may  have  been  in  existence  considerably 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  ( NMS  36.148-50). 

The  usual  crop  of  small  pieces  in  literary  onomastics  includes  Kate  Lawson’s 
‘Madness  and  Grace:  Grace  Poole’s  Name  and  her  Role  in  Jane  Eyre ’  ( ELN 
30.46-50),  linking  the  name  with  a  favourite  image  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s;  and 
Robert  F.  Fleissner’s  ‘Caliban’s  Name  and  the  “Brave  New  World”  ’  ( Names 
40.295—8).  Fleissner’s  interest  in  names  is  also  exemplified  in  his  Shakespeare 
and  the  Matter  of  the  Crux:  Textual,  Topic,  Onomastic,  Authorial,  and  Other 
Puzzlements  (1991).  Susan  Snyder’s  ‘Naming  Names  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well'  ( SQ  43.265-79)  is  a  substantial  vindication  of  the  use  of  minor  characters’ 
names  in  modem  editions;  she  shows  how  the  connotations  of  the  classical  names 
Helen  and  Diana  enrich  and  illuminate  the  plot  of  the  play. 

An  unusual  byway  is  provided  by  Francis  Celoria’s  study  of ‘Arthur  Golding’s 
Translation  of  the  Names  of  Actaeon’s  Hounds  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  III, 
206-224,  232-233’  ( N&Q  39.289-92).  He  compares  Golding’s  versions  with 
others,  and  notes  the  use  of  some  traditional  hound-names. 

Leafing  through  bibliographies  occasionally  turns  up  items  which  appear  to  be 
of  interest,  but  which  it  is  too  late  to  acquire  for  proper  review.  James  K.  Skipper 
Jr’s  work  on  baseball  onomastics  has  been  mentioned  in  these  pages  before  (e.g. 
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YWES  71.162—3),  and  he  has  now  produced  Baseball  Nicknames:  A  Dictionary  of 
Origins  and  Meanings. 


8.  Stylistics 

Michael  Toolan’s  Language,  Text  and  Context  (published  in  Routledge’s  Inter¬ 
face  series)  documents  the  radical  shift  from  a  Jakobsonian,  formalist  or  text- 
immanent,  stylistics  to  a  contextualized  stylistics  which  aims  to  link  up  with  other 
interpretive  contextualizations  such  as  Marxist  or  feminist  literary  criticism.  The 
most  politicized  and  provocative  chapter  is  doubtlessly  Sara  Mills’s  ‘Knowing 
Your  Place:  A  Marxist  Feminist  Stylistic  Analysis’.  The  author  takes  an 
interactional  view  of  the  reading  process,  arguing  that  the  text  positions  the 
reader  in  certain  ways  which  are  hard  to  question.  She  focuses  in  particular  on 
indirect  forms  of  interpellation,  which  operate  via  unmediated  and  seemingly 
obvious  (common-sense)  information.  Finally,  in  an  analysis  of  John  Fuller  s 
poem  ‘Valentine’,  she  reveals  the  gendered  nature  of  the  reading  process  and 
shows  how  the  dominant  positionings  can  be  resisted  by  the  critical,  ‘female- 
affiliated’  reader. 

Other  contributions  also  set  up  a  potentially  fruitful  interaction  between 
discourse  stylistics  and  feminist  criticism.  M.  P.  Hastert  and  J.  J.  Weber  (‘Power 
and  Mutuality  in  Middlemarch ’)  analyse  the  verbal  strategies  of  (masculine) 
power  which  Casaubon  uses  in  order  to  suppress  Dorothea  s  threatening 
otherness.  Two  more  explicitly  Whorfian  analyses  are  Kate  Clark  s  The  Linguis¬ 
tics  of  Blame’,  which  shows  how  The  Sun  ritually  blames  women  for  acts  of 
violence  perpetrated  against  them  by  men,  and  Rukmini  Bhaya  Nair  s  Gender, 
Genre  and  Generative  Grammar’,  which  contrasts  Indian  and  western  world¬ 
views  through  an  analysis  of  marriage  advertisements  in  Indian,  British  and 
American  newspapers. 

Contextualized  stylistics  relies  on  functional  and  pragmatic  approaches  to 
language.  For  instance,  Anne  W.  Neumann’s  ‘Free  Indirect  Discourse  in  the 
Eighteenth-Century  Novel:  Speakable  or  Unspeakable?’  presents  a  functional 
definition  of  free  indirect  speech  as  ‘any  words  plausibly  identifiable  as  quotation 
that  are  not  explicitly  attributed  as  quotation’,  which  it  then  applies  to 
Richardson’s  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Two  chapters  use  systemic-functional 
grammar  as  their  framework  of  analysis.  Norman  Macleod’s  ‘  Lexicogrammar  and 
the  Reader’  is  a  painstaking,  but  astute  description  of  lexicogrammatical  subtle¬ 
ties  in  three  passages  by  Dickens.  G.  Francis  and  A.  Kramer-Dahl  s 
‘Grammaticalizing  the  Medical  Case  History’  is  a  discussion  of  ‘genre  blurring’ 
in  the  neuropsychological  discourse  of  Oliver  Sacks. 

Both  Geoffrey  Leech  and  Paul  Simpson  work  within  the  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  of  Gricean  pragmatics.  Leech’s  ‘Pragmatic  Principles  in  Shaw’s  You  Never 
Can  TelT  looks  at  the  interactive  eccentricities  of  the  characters,  as  they  variably 
over-  or  underrate  the  conversational  maxims  of  cooperation  and  politeness.  And 
Simpson,  in  ‘The  Pragmatics  of  Nonsense’,  analyses  the  unintentionally  hilarious 
solecisms  of  radio  and  TV  sports  commentators  (‘Colemanballs’). 

The  remaining  papers  are  a  mixed  bag  which  do  not  fit  neatly  into  any  of  the 
above  categories,  but  which  reveal  the  wide  range  of  topics  and  texts  covered  in 
the  book.  Brian  McHale’s  ‘Making  (Non)Sense  of  Postmodernist  Poetry’  is  an 
interesting  study  of  how  the  nonsense  poetry  of  Ashbery,  Prynne  and  Bernstein 
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leads  the  reader  to  construct  a  new  ‘cognitive  mapping’  of  our  postmodern  world. 
George  Dillon  (‘Insider  Reading  and  Linguistic  Form’)  contrasts  Chomsky’s 
authoritarian  discourse  with  Fillmore’s  more  reflexive  discourse  of  uncertainty. 
And  finally,  Eugene  R.  Kintgen,  in  ‘Reconstructing  the  Interpretative  Conven¬ 
tions  of  Elizabethan  Readers’,  studies  the  ‘common  sense’  view  of  language  and 
style  underlying  Elizabethan  handbooks  of  rhetoric. 

Guy  Cook’s  The  Discourse  of  Advertising  is  a  thorough  introduction  to  this 
important  ‘subliterary’  register,  with  many  useful  comparisons  between  advertis¬ 
ing  and  literary  discourses.  Part  1  treats  ads  as  parasite  discourse,  and  looks  at  the 
role  of  music,  pictures  and  paralinguistic  features  in  advertising.  Part  2  deals  with 
the  textual  dimension  of  ads,  stressing  indeterminate  meanings  and  cohesive 
relationships.  Part  3  focuses  on  participants’  shared  knowledge,  on  the 
Bakhtinian  polyphony  of  voices  in  ads  and  on  receivers’  attitudes  towards  adver¬ 
tising.  It  concludes  with  a  prototypical  definition  of  advertising  as  a  discourse 
genre.  Like  most  books  in  Routledge’s  excellent  Interface  series,  The  Discourse 
of  Advertising  also  includes  useful  pedagogical  exercises  and  a  comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Jean  Jacques  Weber’s  Critical  Analysis  of  Fiction  advocates  a  three-level 
approach  to  stylistic  practice,  which  moves  from  the  linguistic  level,  the  analysis 
of  textual  clues,  via  the  cognitive  level,  the  analysis  of  systems  of  knowledge  and 
beliefs,  to  the  semiotic  level,  the  analysis  of  ideological  worlds  inhabited  by 
particular  speakers.  The  emerging  view  is  an  interactional  view  of  the  process  of 
reading  as  a  clash  of  schemata,  in  which  both  text  and  reader  can  be  changed.  The 
approach  is  illustrated  with  reference  to  a  wide  range  of  novelists,  including 
Dickens,  Emily  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  James,  Joyce,  Greene,  Atwood  and  Fowles. 

In  the  area  of  pedagogical  stylistics,  I  have  found  Henry  Widdowson’s  Practi¬ 
cal  Stylistics  rather  frustrating.  Seemingly  unaware  of  Stanley  Fish’s  argument 
that  every  stylistic  analysis  is  already  in  itself  an  interpretive  act,  Widdowson 
reiterates  the  old  idea  of  stylistics  as  a  procedure  of  validating  intuitive  critical 
interpretations  (‘what  it  is  in  the  actual  language  of  the  text  which  gives  warrant 
to  this  impressionistic  account  of  what  the  poem  means  to  these  readers  ).  In 
theory,  he  acknowledges  the  active,  creative  role  played  by  the  reader  in  the 
process  of  comprehension,  but  in  practice  he  rejects  the  notion  of  the  socialized 
reader,  excluding  from  consideration  the  reader’s  cognitive  (ideological)  horizon 
of  expectations  and  its  influence  on  the  interpretive  process.  The  result  is  a 
restrictive  form  of  stylistic  analysis,  in  which  the  reader  approaches  the  text  on 
the  basis  of  a  cultural  and  social  ‘tabula  rasa’  in  his/her  mind. 

This  dissociation  from  context  brings  out,  according  to  Widdowson,  the 
representational  (what  others  might  call  iconic)  nature  of  poetic  discourse.  Rep¬ 
resentation,  he  claims,  is  ‘inherent  in  the  verbal  patterns’:  the  latter  open  up 
elusive  realities  of  individual  awareness,  alternative  ways  of  conceiving  of  the 
world.  Widdowson  then  studies  the  representational  effects  of  phonological, 
grammatical  and  lexical  patterns.  In  Part  2,  he  advocates  a  number  of  strategies 
for  teaching  poetry,  such  as  unscrambling,  gap-filling,  use  of  variants  for 
intertextual  comparison,  rewriting  and  creative  writing  exercises. 

Ways  of  Reading,  by  Montgomery,  Durant,  Fabb,  Fumiss  and  Mills,  provides 
useful  and  stimulating  teaching  materials  for  English  studies,  which  are  based  on 
the  courses  the  authors  taught  at  the  University  of  Strathclyde  and  which  are 
intended  to  provide  students  with  sufficiently  explicit  strategies  of  analysis  and 
interpretation.  Interestingly,  the  authors  include  consideration  of  non-canonical 
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and  non-literary  texts,  in  particular  visual  texts  (film  and  TV).  There  are  sections 
dealing  with  the  more  traditional  stylistic  categories  (poetic  uses  of  language, 
figures  of  speech,  aspects  of  narration),  but  also  more  innovative  units  on  gender, 
social  position  and  dominant  vs.  resisting  readings. 

Still  in  the  area  of  pedagogical  stylistics,  Paul  Simpson’s  ‘Teaching  Stylistics: 
Analysing  Cohesion  and  Narrative  Structure  in  a  Short  Story  by  Ernest 
Hemingway’  ( L&L  1.47-67)  contains  a  detailed  description  of  an  exercise  in 
comparative  stylistics,  in  which  students  were  presented  with  a  jumbled  version 
of  the  story,  which  they  then  had  to  unscramble,  following  their  own  expectations 
about  well-formedness  in  narrative. 

More  theoretically  oriented  is  Anthony  Bex’s  ‘Genre  as  Context’  ( JLS  21.1— 
16),  in  which  he  defines  literature  as  a  specific  and  identifiable  genre  with  an 
oppositional  function  in  society.  Also  in  the  area  of  stylistic  theory  we  find  a 
special  issue  of  Lingua  devoted  to  the  relationship  between  relevance  theory  and 
literary  studies.  David  Trotter’s  ‘Analysing  Literary  Prose:  The  Relevance  of 
Relevance  Theory’  ( Lingua  87.11—27)  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  Joyce  s  use 
of  adverbials  in  Ulysses,  but  fails  to  live  up  to  its  title:  at  least  it  did  not  succeed 
in  convincing  this  reader  of  the  relevance  of  relevance  theory  in  the  analysis  of 
literary  prose.  More  successful  is  Adrian  Pilkington  s  account  of  poetic  effects  in 
relevance-theoretic  terms  (‘Poetic  Effects’,  Lingua  87.29—51).  He  analyses  the 
central  metaphor  in  Seamus  Heaney’s  poem  ‘Digging’.  It  turns  out  that  digging 
could  be  seen  not  only  as  a  metaphor  for  writing  poetry  but  also  for  the  way  in 
which  the  reader  searches  for  relevance  through  a  deeper  and  deeper  exploration 
of  unusual  or  remote  (non-stereotypical)  contexts.  In  ‘On  Verbal  Irony’  (Lingua 
87.53-76),  D.  Wilson  and  D.  Sperber  present  a  theory  of  irony  as  echoic  interpre¬ 
tation,  such  that  an  ironic  utterance  interpretively  resembles  somebody  else’s 
utterance  or  thought  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  speaker’s  (negative) 
attitude  towards  it.  Finally  Robert  Martin,  in  ‘Irony  and  Universe  of  Belief 
{Lingua  87.77-90),  criticizes  some  limitations  of  Sperber  and  Wilson’s  theory  of 
irony  and  presents  an  alternative  account  in  terms  of  counterfactual  worlds  and 
worlds  of  expectations. 

Language  and  Style  still  includes  many  studies  at  the  phonological,  syntactic 
and  lexical  levels.  The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  more  interesting  ones.  R. 
Victoria  Arana  (‘Auden’s  Skeltonian  Late  Style’,  Lang&S  22.25-35)  shows  how 
Auden  outperformed  Skelton  in  versification.  Mark  Lencho  s  A  Form  for  Am¬ 
bivalence:  A  Study  of  Hardy’s  Conscious  Anachronisms  in  “The  Respectable 
Burgher’”  {Lang&S  22.77-96)  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  how  the  poem’s 
phonological  anachronisms  refract  the  burgher’s  old-fashioned  world-view.  And 
John  B.  Lord  (‘The  Voices  of  English  Poetry’,  Lang&S  22.167—218)  discusses 
phonological  deviations  from  a  rather  elusive  linguistic  norm  in  Shakespeare  and 
other  poets.  Two  studies  deal  with  the  formulaic  nature  of  poetry:  Paul  Acker 
focuses  on  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  (‘The  Old  English  Rune  Poem  and  Formulaic 
Theory’,  Lang&S  22.149-65)  and  Marina  Tarlinskaja  on  modem  literature  (‘For¬ 
mulas  in  English  Literary  Verse’,  Lang&S  22.115-30).  Finally,  William 
Chisholm’s  ‘Lexical  Cohesion  as  Semantic  Structure:  The  Case  of  Thoreau’s 
“The  Battle  of  the  Ants’”  {Lang&S  22.37-49)  is  a  study  of  the  lexical  sets  (or 
‘intersemes’)  that  articulate  Thoreau’s  themes. 

Most  other  stylistic  studies  nowadays  work  at  the  level  of  pragmatics  and 
discourse  analysis.  Warren  Buckland’s  ‘The  Usefulness  of  Implicature,  Rel¬ 
evance  Theory,  and  Schemata  Theories  in  Explaining  the  Techniques  of  “Unre¬ 
liable”  Filmic  Narration’  {UEAPL  33.50-77)  is  a  spirited  defence  of  pragmatic- 
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inferential  accounts  of  comprehension.  He  combines  relevance  theory  and  schema 
theory  in  an  interesting  account  of  unreliability  in  filmic  narration.  In  Presuppo¬ 
sition  and  the  Coconspirator’  ( Style  26.1—1 1),  Donald  Hardy  examines  the  way  in 
which  presupposition  establishes  a  conspiratorial  relationship  between  speaker 
and  addressee  in  three  short  stories  by  Hemingway.  In  ‘Politeness  Apart:  Why 
Choose  Indirect  Speech  Acts?’  ( LeS  27.77—87),  Leo  Hickey  argues  that  the  choice 
of  indirect  speech  acts  can  be  determined  by  factors  other  than  politeness.  His 
examples  (taken  from  Iris  Murdoch’s  The  Book  and  the  Brotherhood)  illustrate 
the  use  of  indirect  speech  acts  to  achieve  aesthetic,  expressive,  interpersonal  and 
perlocutionary  effects.  Elizabeth  Closs  Traugott  (‘Semantics-Pragmatics  and 
Textual  Analysis’,  Lang&S  22.51-65)  analyses  present-past  tense  alternation  in 
K.  A.  Porter’s  ‘Flowering  Judas’  and  V.  Woolfs  ‘The  Mark  on  the  Wall  , 
showing  how  similar  grammatical  processes  can  be  used  to  very  different  effect. 
Glenn  Stillar’s  ‘Emerging  Discoursal  Patterns:  A  Phasal  Analysis  and  Catalysis 
of  Leonard  Cohen’s  “Alexander  Trocchi,  Public  Junkie,  Priez  Pour  Nous'" 
(OPSL  6.71-81)  uses  the  opaque  framework  of  communication  linguistics  to 
make  a  rather  obvious  point  about  how  Cohen’s  poem  is  structured  around  an 
opposition  between  you  and  I.  Clara  Calvo’s  ‘Pronouns  of  Address  and  Social 
Negotiation  in  As  You  Like  It ’  ( L&L  1.5—27)  is  a  concerted  attack  on  Brown  and 
Gilman’s  power  and  solidarity  model  of  Early  Modem  English  pronouns  of 
address.  She  shows  how  Celia’s  and  Rosalind’s  pronominal  shifts  point  to  ways 
in  which  these  characters  negotiate  their  social  identities.  Keith  Green’s  study  of 
the  function  of  deixis  in  two  lyric  poems,  Vaughan  s  The  Retreate  and 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Nutting’  (‘Deixis  and  the  Poetic  Persona’,  L&L  1.121-34),  exam¬ 
ines  how  the  reader  creates  a  cognitive  space  in  which  the  deictic  elements  of  the 
text  are  realized  imaginatively.  It  is  usefully  complemented  (and  corrected)  by 
Elena  Semino’s  ‘Building  on  Keith  Green’s  “Deixis  and  the  Poetic  Persona”: 
Further  Reflections  on  Deixis  in  Poetry’  {L&L  1.135-40),  which  emphasizes  that 
context  construction  ‘does  not  simply  depend  on  the  choice  of  deictic  expressions 
in  the  text,  but  rather  results  from  the  combined  effect  of  a  wide  range  of 
variables,  including  the  content  of  the  text  as  a  whole,  and  the  attitudes  and 
experiences  that  readers  bring  to  the  text  or  develop  during  reading’. 

Three  papers  look  at  the  use  of  non-standard  language  in  fiction.  Michael 
Toolan,  in  ‘The  Significance  of  Representing  Dialect  in  Writing’  {L&L  1.29-46), 
argues  that  the  mutedness  or  voicelessness  of  urban  black  South  African  speakers 
in  the  fiction  of  Coetzee  and  Gordimer  may  well  be  a  deliberate  strategy  on  the 
part  of  these  authors  to  avoid  ideological  appropriation  and  the  kind  of  reader 
alienation  that  fictional  representations  of  dialect  typically  involve.  Christian 
Mair  (‘Literary  Sociolinguistics:  A  Methodological  Framework  for  Research  on 
the  Use  of  Nonstandard  Language  in  Fiction’,  ArAA  17.103—22)  works  towards 
a  typology  of  non-standard  language  in  literature,  distinguishing  between  mi¬ 
metic  and  symbolic,  conventional  and  critical,  loose  and  tight  uses.  Finally,  Liam 
Rodger’s  ‘Tense,  Aspect  and  the  Busconductor  Hines  —  the  Literary  Function  of 
Non-Standard  Language  in  the  Fiction  of  James  Kelman’  {EWPAL  3.116—23) 
shows  how  Kelman’s  use  of  Glasgow  dialect  as  a  literary  medium  undermines  the 
authority  of  the  narrative  voice. 

Discourse  representation  is  the  focus  of  the  following  two  papers:  Carmen 
Caldas-Coulthard  (‘The  Representation  of  Speech  in  Factual  and  Fictional  Nar¬ 
ratives:  Stylistic  Implications’,  OPSL  6.61—70)  looks  at  organizational  and  struc¬ 
tural  features  of  represented  interaction,  and  at  the  stylistic  implications  of 
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glossing  verbs;  Stef  Slembrouck’s  ‘The  Parliamentary  Hansard  Verbatim  Re¬ 
port:  The  Written  Construction  of  Spoken  Discourse’  ( L&L  1.101—9)  is  a  critical 
linguistic  analysis  of  discourse  representation  in  the  institutional  context  of 
British  parliamentary  proceedings. 

Briefly,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  selection  of  papers  dealing  more  specifi¬ 
cally  with  narrative.  Gene  Moore  (‘Localization  and  Narrative  Voice  in  What 
Maisie  Knew ’,  Lang&S  22.3-24)  examines  the  narrator’s  management  of  time 
and  orchestration  of  discourse.  In  ‘Re-Opening  Openings’  ( LPLD  4.4—27),  Joanna 
McIntyre  develops  a  macropropositional  model  of  narrative  openings  and  applies 
it  to  children’s  fiction.  Finally,  Laurel  Brinton’s  ‘The  Historical  Present  in 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  Novels’  {Style  26.221^44)  discusses  Bronte’s  use  of  the 
present  tense  to  encode  not  only  narrative  events  and  static  descriptions  but  also 
general  truths  and  authorial  addresses  to  the  reader. 

Turning  now  to  irony  and  metaphor,  we  have  Sonia  S’hiri’s  ‘A  Pragmatics  of 
Verbal  Irony  in  Literary  Discourse’  {EWPAL  3.124—34),  which  combines  a 
relevance-theoretic  approach  to  irony  with  a  discussion  of  such  sociolinguistic 
issues  as  politeness,  power  and  solidarity.  In  ‘The  Metaphorics  of  Literary 
Reading’  {LPLD  4.52-80),  Peter  Stockwell  examines  how  surface  realizations  of 
metaphors  affect  processing  effort.  His  cline  of  metaphoric  form  ranges  from 
surface  metaphors,  where  mapped  domains  are  linguistically  represented,  to 
shallow  and  deep  metaphors,  where  one  domain  has  to  be  inferred.  The  approach 
is  extended  in  “‘Do  androids  dream  of  electric  sheep?”  Isomorphic  Relations  in 
Reading  Science  Fiction’  {L&L  1.79-99).  Here,  Stockwell  presents  reader- 
response  experiments  which  highlight  the  isomorphic  nature  of  the  reading 
process,  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  a  mapping  between  the  perceived  text  world 
and  the  reader’s  cognitive  universe. 

A  special  issue  of  Poetics  Today  includes  a  total  of  thirteen  papers  on 
metaphor  There  is  no  space  here  to  review  all  of  them,  so  I  shall  just  concentrate 
on  a  few  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  greatest  relevance  to  stylisticians.  Raymond 
Gibbs  (‘When  Is  Metaphor?  The  Idea  of  Understanding  in  Theories  of  Metaphor’, 
PoT  13.575—606)  provides  an  extremely  lucid  survey  of  the  major  theories  of 
metaphor  and  classifies  them  according  to  whether  they  focus  on  the  process  of 
metaphor  comprehension  or  on  the  recognition,  interpretation  and  evaluation  of 
metaphorical  products.  His  sympathies  for  a  cognitive-linguistic  approach  to 
metaphor  are  shared  by  Eve  Sweetser  and  Mark  Turner.  In  ‘English  Metaphors 
for  Language:  Motivations,  Conventions,  and  Creativity’  {PoT  13.705—24),  the 
former  discusses  metaphors  for  speech  interaction,  as  well  as  the  cognitive  and 
experiential  motivations  underlying  them.  The  latter,  despite  his  title  (‘Language 
Is  a  Virus’,  PoT  13.725-36),  tells  us  very  little  about  the  language  is  a  virus 
metaphor,  but  he  successfully  demonstrates  the  more  general  point  that  such  bare 
equations  are  understood  by  mapping  the  image- schematic  structure  from  the 
‘nature’  of  the  source  (how  a  virus  behaves)  onto  the  ‘nature’  of  the  target  (how 
language  behaves).  An  alternative  theory  of  metaphor  is  represented  by 
Yeshayahu  Shen’s  ‘Metaphors  and  Categories’  {PoT  13.771-94).  He  sees  meta¬ 
phor  comprehension  as  a  process  of  ad  hoc  category  formation,  with  ad  hoc 
categories  being  differentiated  from  common  categories  by  the  fact  that  they  lack 
conceptual  stability  and  therefore  cannot  be  retrieved  from  memory  but  have  to 
be  constructed  for  specific  goals  such  as,  for  example,  metaphor  interpretation. 
Yet  another  approach,  an  empirical  one,  based  on  Dedre  Gentner  s  structure¬ 
mapping  theory  of  metaphor,  is  advocated  in  Gerard  Steen’s  ‘Literary  and 
Nonliterary  Aspects  of  Metaphor’  {PoT  13.687-704). 
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Finally,  in  the  area  of  computational  stylistics,  David  Miall’s  examination  of 
shifts  in  the  collocations  of  emotion  words  in  Coleridge  s  notebooks  (  Estimating 
Changes  in  Collocations  of  Key  Words  Across  a  Large  Text:  A  Case  Study  of 
Coleridge’s  Notebooks’,  CHum  26.1—12)  brings  into  focus  three  phases  in 
Coleridge’s  understanding  of  emotion:  a  phenomenal,  a  processual  and  a  systema¬ 
tizing  one.  And  in  ‘Authorial  Styles  and  the  Frequencies  of  Very  Common  Words: 
Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Additions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’  ( Style  26. 1 99- 
220),  D.  H.  Craig  compares  the  frequencies  of  the  most  common  words  (which¬ 
ever  they  are)  in  eighteen  plays  by  Jonson  and  Shakespeare.  He  concludes,  on  the 
basis  of  this  evidence,  that  the  1602  anonymous  additions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy 
should  not  be  attributed  to  Jonson,  but  -  tantalizingly  -  leaves  open  the  question 
of  who  they  should  be  attributed  to.  A  symbol,  perhaps,  of  the  real  and  yet  limited 
power  of  stylistic  analysis? 
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25.4  (Summer  1992)  lists  works  published  and  OENews  25.2  (Winter  1992) 
provides  detailed  reviews  for  1990  publications.  OENews  25.3  (Spring  1992)  and 
26.1  (Fall  1992)  contain  information  on  conferences,  current  books,  reports  on 
research  projects  including  Fontes  Anglo-Saxonici  and  the  Dictionary  of  Old 
English,  abstracts  of  papers  delivered  at  meetings,  and  research  in  progress.  A 
number  of  brief  articles  are  also  included  in  OENews :  Charles  D.  Wright  in 
‘Hibemo-Latin  Writings  in  Sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literary  Culture’  comments 
on  the  selection  process  for  texts  included  in  his  SASLC  entry  and  summarizes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  which  bear  witness  to  the  influence  of  Hibemo-Latin 
writings  (25,3.21-3).  Peter  Jackson  offers  a  view  on  current  scholarship  in  ‘The 
Future  of  Old  English:  A  Personal  Essay’.  He  discusses  the  recent  debate  (in 
July— November  1991)  concerning  the  teaching  of  Old  English  at  Oxford  ( OENews 
25,3.24-8).  ‘The  Enjoyment  and  Teaching  of  Old  and  Middle  English:  the 
Current  State  of  Play’  ( OENews  25,3.29-31)  by  James  Simpson  presents  the 
results  of  his  survey  on  the  teaching  of  Old  and  Middle  English  in  British 
universities.  Teaching  of  Old  English  in  American  universities  is  to  be  surveyed 
by  Allen  Frantzen  who  outlines  his  plans  ( OENews  26,1.34—45)  with  the  results 
of  the  1989  survey  by  Robert  F.  Yeager. 

Thomas  Ohlgren  and  Mildred  Budny  issue  a  ‘Statement  of  Goals  and  Organi¬ 
zation’  for  the  ‘Corpus  of  Insular  and  Anglo-Saxon  Illuminated  Manuscripts’ 
(OENews  26,1.27-9):  the  CORPUS  project  aims  ‘to  document  verbally  and 
pictorially  the  illumination  and  major  decoration  of  manuscripts  produced  in  the 
British  Isles,  from  circa  A.D.  625  to  circa  1100’. 
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Reproduced  in  OENews  26,1.32-3  is  the  first  electronically  transmitted  manu¬ 
script  image  set  up  by  Leslie  French;  and,  in  relation  to  computerized  research 
tools,  Thomas  D.  Hill  ( OENews  26,1.46-8)  investigates  the  uses  of  the  new  CD- 
Rom  which  contains  editions  of  patristic  writings  in  ‘CETEDOC  and  the  Trans¬ 
formation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Studies’.  Donald  K.  Fry  has  put  together  a  handlist  of 
‘Bede’s  Works:  A  Concordance  of  Giles  and  CCL  Editions’  ( OENews  26,1.49— 
53).  David  W.  Burchmore  provides  a  commentary  on  and  illustrations  of  his 
‘Runes  for  the  Computer’  ( OENews  26,1. Appendix). 

Finally,  Carol  Neuman  de  Vegvar  continues  her  art-historical  survey  of  ‘Im¬ 
ages  of  Women  in  Anglo-Saxon  Art’  with  an  examination  of  ‘A  Paean  for  a 
Queen:  The  Frontispiece  to  the  “Encomium  Emmae  Reginae’”  ( OENews  26,1.56- 
8).  She  suggests  the  frontispiece  is  ‘a  visual  document  of  Emma’s  claim  to  power 
during  the  brief  dual  kingship  of  Harthacnut  and  Edward,  between  1040  and 
1043’. 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  Volume  IV  of  the  Annotated  Bibliographies 
of  Old  and  Middle  English  Literature:  Old  English  Prose  of  Secular  Learning 
edited  by  Stephanie  Hollis  and  Michael  Wright  et  al.  This  is  an  extremely  useful 
and  complete  collation  of  scholarship  up  to  1989  on  Old  English  Proverbs  (for 
example,  the  Diets  of  Cato),  Dialogues  ( Solomon  and  Saturn,  Adrian  and  Ritheus 
and  the  Elucidarium),  Romance  {Apollonius  of  Tyre,  Alexander’s  Letter  to 
Aristotle  and  Wonders  of  the  East),  Byrhtferth  of  Ramsey  and  Computus  and 
Magico-Medical  Literature  (such  as  the  Lapidary,  Leechbook,  and  Peri 
Didaxeon).  Introductory  sections  to  each  item  detail  the  textual  transmission, 
recent  scholarly  debates  and  gaps  in  current  knowledge.  The  bibliographical 
listings  themselves  (which  include  dissertations)  are  arranged  chronologically  but 
are  fully  cross-referenced  and  conveniently  summarized.  Subject  and  Author 
indexes  also  aid  the  retrieval  of  information.  This  is  an  indispensable  work  for 
those  who  work  on  the  material  included,  and  it  will  also  be  of  general  interest 
and  use.  The  same  is  true  of  Bruce  Mitchell  and  Susan  Irvine  s  A  Critical 
Bibliography  of  Old  English  Syntax,  Supplement  1985-1988’  in  NM  93.1-56. 
This  thorough,  cross-referenced  list  details  items  concerning  the  major  Old 
English  literary  works  as  well  as  specific  studies  on  aspects  of  syntax. 


2.  Manuscript  Studies  and  Facsimiles 

A  magnificent  volume  published  this  year  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  all 
codicologists,  palaeographers,  art  historians,  psalter  specialists  etc.:  The  Eadwine 
Psalter •  Text,  Image,  and  Monastic  Culture  in  Twelfth-Century  Canterbury, 
edited  by  Margaret  Gibson,  T.  A.  Heslop  and  Richard  W.  Pfaff,  exemplifies  a 
multi-disciplinary  effort  to  provide  a  comprehensive  investigation  and  cultural 
examination  of  this  fine  codex.  An  Introduction,  fourteen  chapters  of  analysis, 
four  useful  indexes  and  a  large  number  of  plates  (some  colour)  make  this  a  lavish 
production.  Chapter  I,  ‘Codicology  and  Palaeography’  by  Nicholas  Pickwoad  and 
Teresa  Webber,  is  an  in-depth  study  of  the  physical  make-up  of  the  manuscript. 
Webber,  for  example,  scrutinizes  all  the  hands  evident  in  the  Psalter,  suggests 
how  the  codex  was  put  together  and  places  it  firmly  in  the  context  of  manuscript 
production  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  in  this  period.  Chapter  II,  T.  A.  Heslop’s 
learned  exposition  of  the  ‘Decoration  and  Illustration  ,  takes  us  through  the  major 
illustrations  in  the  volume,  the  textual  basis  of  the  picture  leaves  (written  by 
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George  Henderson),  and  the  illuminated  and  minor  initials.  Richard  W  Pfaff 
examines  ‘The  Calendar’  in  Chapter  III,  using  other  Canterbury  Calendars  (in  the 
Arundel  and  Bosworth  Psalters)  for  comparison  and  he  also  provides  an  analysis 
of  ‘The  Tituli,  Collects,  Canticles  and  Creeds’  as  Chapter  IV.  Chapters  V-VU 
contain  detailed  considerations  of  ‘The  Latin  Apparatus’  by  Margaret  T.  Gibson, 
‘The  English  Version’  by  Patrick  P.  O’Neill  and  ‘The  Anglo-Norman  Version  by 
Dominique  Markey.  In  discussing  the  English  version,  O’Neill  summarizes  the 
relationship  of  the  glosses  in  Eadwine  with  those  in  other  Old  English  Psalters  but 
his  findings  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Phillip  Pulsiano’s  ‘A  Proposal  for 
a  Collective  Edition  of  the  Old  English  Glossed  Psalters’  (in  Derolez)  reviewed 
in  Section  10  below.  O’Neill  also  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  sources  of 
the  glosses  and  corrections  in  the  Psalter,  but  a  disappointingly  brief  overview  of 
‘The  English  Gloss  in  Its  Cultural  Context’  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  Old 
English  gloss  ‘was  intended  more  as  a  formal  parallel  to  the  French  [gloss]  than 
as  a  text  to  be  read  and  studied  in  its  own  right’.  The  remaining  seven  chapters 
deal  with  special  and  contextual  aspects  of  the  Psalter:  Simon  Keynes  examines 
‘The  Comet  in  the  Eadwine  Psalter’,  Charles  Burnett  discusses  ‘The  Prognosti¬ 
cations  of  the  Eadwine  Psalter’,  Francis  Woodman  analyses  ‘The  Waterworks 
Drawings  of  the  Eadwine  Psalter’,  T.  A.  Heslop  considers  ‘Eadwine  and  his 
Portrait’,  Patricia  Stimemann  looks  at  the  relationship  between  ‘Paris,  B.  N.,  MS 
lat.  8846  and  the  Eadwine  Psalter’,  ‘The  History  of  the  Eadwine  Psalter’  is 
studied  by  T.  A.  Heslop  and  David  McKitterick,  and  finally,  Margaret  Gibson 
provides  a  useful  survey  of  ‘The  Eadwine  Psalter  in  Context’.  Richard  W.  Pfaff 
has  another  article  which  could  profitably  be  read  in  conjunction  with  his^  ex¬ 
panded  work  in  The  Eadwine  Psalter.  ‘Eadui  Basan:  Scriptorum  Princeps?  (in 
Hicks)  notes  the  surviving  examples  of  Eadui ’s  work  according  to  the  type  of  text 
represented.  Eadui ’s  importance  in  the  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  scriptorium  in 
the  eleventh  century  is  convincingly  demonstrated  by  examining  his  other  work 
in  the  Arundel  Psalter  and  charters,  for  example,  and  by  analysing  the  possible 
reference  to  Eadui  (from  an  inscription  in  BL  Cotton  Tiberius  A.iii)  which  is 
recorded  in  the  verses  around  the  portrait  of  the  monk-scribe  in  The  Eadwine 
Psalter. 

A  second,  very  useful,  and  beautifully  produced  volume  is  Thomas  H. 
Ohlgren’s  Anglo-Saxon  Textual  Illustration:  Photographs  of  Sixteen  Manu¬ 
scripts  with  Descriptions  and  Index.  This  lavish  production  contains  over  450 
black-and-white  plates  from  manuscripts  including  the  Aithelstan,  Harley,  Bury, 
and  Paris  Psalters,  the  Boulogne,  Hereford,  Arenberg,  and  Trinity  Gospels,  the 
Psychomachia  (London,  BL  MS  Cotton  Cleopatra  C.viii)  and  the  Junius  Psalter. 
Descriptions  of  each  manuscript  and  individual  plates,  and  a  very  detailed  Index 
to  Iconographic  Contents  (arranged  according  to  person  and  activity),  precede  the 
photographs.  This  index,  in  itself,  provides  a  practical  guide  to  the  subjects  of 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  art.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  volume  will  become 
the  definitive  reference  work  for  these  manuscript  illustrations. 

Simon  Keynes  provides  scholars  with  another  useful  research  tool  with  his 
‘Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  in  Trinity  College’  ( OENews  Subsidia  18).  Sixty-nine 
descriptive  entries  detail  the  selected  items,  accompanied  by  forty  plates  ranging 
from  manuscripts  of  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  to  antiquarian  tran¬ 
scripts  and  John  Kemble  on  his  deathbed!  This  is  helpful  volume  particularly  for 
information  about  Trinity’s  collection. 

EEMF  have  published  the  earliest  manuscript  of  the  Old  English  Bede  this 
year,  The  Tanner  Bede  (Oxford,  Bodleian,  Tanner  10),  as  Volume  24.  Edited  by 
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Janet  Bately,  this  volume  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  English  Bede  and  their  relationships  and  a  full  codicological  and 
palaeographical  examination  of  Tanner  10  and  London,  BL  Cotton  Domitian  A. 
ix,  a  fragmentary  witness  to  the  Old  English  Bede.  A  full  description  of  the 
initials  in  Tanner  10  is  given,  and  the  history  of  the  manuscript  meticulously 
outlined.  Bately  reaffirms  the  Thomey  connection  of  the  manuscript  though 
Tanner  1 0  has  yet  to  be  assigned  a  place  of  origin  with  any  certainty. 

Bately’ s  Introduction  to  The  Tanner  Bede,  and  the  well-reproduced  plates,  are 
finely  complemented  by  Richard  Gameson’s  outstanding  work  on  the  art- 
historical  aspects  of  Tanner  10.  In  ASE  21,  Gameson  describes  and  contextualizes 
the  decorated  initials  in  ‘The  Decoration  of  the  Tanner  Bede’  (115-59).  Gameson 
reviews  the  four  types  of  decorated  initials  used  in  English  manuscripts  between 
c.900  and  c.1080  of  which  the  Tanner  Bede  employs  ‘the  early  manifestations  of 
the  Type  I  initial’.  A  detailed  analysis  of  Tanner  10  is  provided,  in  which 
Gameson  highlights  the  remarkable  achievement  of  its  individual  scribe,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  contemporary  manuscript  produc¬ 
tions.  Gameson  concludes  his  authoritative  investigation  with  suggestions  for  the 
place  of  origin  of  Tanner  10  and  its  place  in  the  history  of  Insular  manuscript  art. 
Gameson  provides  a  further  examination  of  Types  I  and  II  decorated  initials  and 
their  manuscript  context  in  ‘Manuscript  Art  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  the 
Generation  after  St  Dunstan’  (in  Ramsay  et  al.).  He  focuses  on  the  art  of  the 
Bosworth  Psalter,  and  subsequent  manuscripts  produced  by  the  Christ  Church 
scriptorium  (and  at  St  Augustine’s)  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century. 
Gameson  demonstrates  that  Christ  Church  employed  styles  of  manuscript  art  that 
were  developed  elsewhere,  and  as  such,  is  a  late  (though  ‘prolific’)  producer  of 
manuscripts;  and  that  this  tradition  of  manuscript  art  continues  well  into  the 
twelfth  century.  A  third  article  by  Gameson  concerns  ‘The  Cost  of  the  Codex 
Amiatinus’  ( N&Q  39.3-9):  this  is  an  immensely  detailed  analysis  of  the  evidence 
available  for  assessing  the  production  methods  and  cost  of  ‘a  gigantic  book’  like 
the  Codex  Amiatinus.  The  background  to  the  undertaking  at  Wearmouth-Jarrow 
is  considered,  including,  for  example,  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  animal  skins 
required  and  the  resources  of  the  monastery.  In  the  light  of  his  carefully  presented 
data,  Gameson  concludes  that  ‘it  is  the  efficient  organization  of 
resources  . . .  which  should  principally  impress  us  . 

Also  concerned  with  codicological  and  art-historical  aspects  of  manuscript 
production  is  Mildred  Budny’s  scholarly  “‘St  Dunstan’s  Classbook”  and  Its 
Frontispiece:  Dunstan’s  Portrait  and  Autograph’  (in  Ramsay  et  al.).  In  this 
lengthy  essay,  Budny  analyses  ‘the  claims  of  the  script  and  image  to  be  St 
Dunstan’s  work,  and  to  include  his  autograph  and  portrait  or  self-portrait’  with 
meticulous  detail.  Scrutiny  of  the  work  of  ‘Hand  D’  through  the  various  items  that 
make  up  the  manuscript  shows  that  ‘rather  than  supplying  defective  endings  of 
texts,  [Hand  D]  was  engaged  in  editing  and  cutting  down  ...  Such  structural 
alterations  betoken  the  work  of  an  owner,  not  merely  a  user,  of  the  texts  (i.e. 
Dunstan).  Further  close  study  involves  a  reappraisal  of  the  layers  of  meaning  in 
the  famous  frontispiece  of  this  codex  to  show  that  it  was  partly  made  by  Dunstan 
himself  and  that  it  ‘represents  a  major  monument  of  late  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript 
art’.  In  the  same  volume  is  Jane  Rosenthal’s  ‘The  Pontifical  of  St  Dunstan  (in 
Ramsay  et  al.)  which  looks  afresh  at  the  evidence  for  the  place  of  origin  of  this 
manuscript,  Paris,  B.N.  lat.  943,  and  its  associations  with  St  Dunstan.  Rosenthal 
offers  convincing  textual  and  art-historical  evidence  that  the  pontifical  belonged 
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to  Dunstan  ‘who  gave  specific  instructions  for  the  production  of  the  manuscript 
in  the  scriptorium  of  Christ  Church,  either  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  in  973 
or  in  the  following  decade’.  Also  included  in  this  Dunstan  volume  is  ‘St  John  as 
a  Figure  of  the  Contemplative  Life:  Text  and  Image  in  the  Art  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Benedictine  Reform’  by  Jennifer  O’Reilly.  O’Reilly  links  the  figure  of  St  John 
writing  in  the  Crucifixion  scene  of  the  Ramsey  Psalter,  and  his  similar  depiction 
in  other  manuscripts  such  as  the  Winchcombe  Psalter  and  BL  Cotton  Titus 
D.xxvii,  to  contemporary  allusions  to  the  evangelist  which  show  that ,  the 
motif..!  could  act  as  a  devotional  image  and  an  allusive  aid  to  meditation’  for 
participants  in  the  Benedictine  Reform  movement.  Barbara  Raw  discusses  the 
crucifixion  drawings  in  the  Winchcombe  Psalter,  the  Arundel  Psalter,  and, 
mainly,  in  the  Ailfwine  Prayerbook  in  ‘What  Do  We  Mean  by  the  Source  of  a 
Picture?’  (in  Hicks).  Focusing  on  Ailfwine’s  Prayerbook,  individual  motifs  are 
examined  as  sources  for  separate  elements  of  the  crucifixion  image  and  a  number 
of  parallels  are  discovered  in  both  literature  and  art.  In  the  main,  though,  Raw 
suggests  that  the  real  meaning  for  the  viewer  is  in  the  spatial  arrangement  of  the 
scene  and  not  necessarily  in  the  discoverable  or  uncoverable  sources. 

A  few  more  art-historical  articles  remain  to  be  mentioned:  Jan  Gerchow  looks 
at  the  commemoration  picture  in  the  New  Minster  liber  vitae  in  ‘  Prayer  for  King 
Cnut:  The  Liturgical  Commemoration  of  a  Conqueror'  (in  Hicks)  where  the 
picture  is  shown  to  be  a  part  of  a  memoria  codex  commemorating  Cnut.  John 
Crook  examines  a  medieval  wall-painting  discovered  at  Winchester  Cathedral  in 
1909,  but  not  thoroughly  investigated  until  now  in  ‘King  Edgar’s  Reliquary  of  St 
Swithun’  ( ASE  21.177-202).  Crook  interprets  the  painting  as  showing  ‘the 
earliest  known  representation  of  Winchester  Cathedral  in  its  original,  Roman¬ 
esque,  form’  and  as  depicting  the  reliquary  of  St  Swithun,  the  history  of  which  he 
traces.  George  Henderson’s  ‘The  Idiosyncrasy  of  Late  Anglo-Saxon  Religious 
Imagery’  (in  Hicks)  examines  methods  of  portraying  Christ  and  the  Trinity  in 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts.  In  ‘The  Borders  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  (in  Hicks), 
Carola  Hicks  examines  the  ornament  of  the  borders  above  and  below  the  central 
narrative  strip  composed  of  narrative  scenes  and  ornamental  pairs  of  animals. 
Finally,  E.  C.  Teviotdale  considers  ‘The  Making  of  the  Cotton  Troper’  (in  Hicks). 
Here,  he  considers  the  method  of  compilation  of  the  manuscript  and  the  paintings 
which  may  be  the  work  of  a  single  artist  and  which  appear  to  have  been  produced 
by  ‘a  concentrated  series  of  ad  hoc  decisions’. 


3.  Social,  Cultural  and  Intellectual  Background 

A  collection  of  essays  published  this  year  is  surely  one  of  the  most  important  for 
some  time:  Words,  Texts,  and  Manuscripts:  Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  Culture 
Presented  to  Helmut  Gneuss  edited  by  Michael  Korhammer,  assisted  by  Karl 
Reich  1  and  Hans  Sauer,  contains  twenty-three  new  essays  by  leading  textual, 
linguistic  and  historical  scholars.  It  is  a  comprehensive  volume  covering  material 
from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century  and  illustrating  a  wide  variety  of 
approaches.  I  begin  here  with  A.  I.  Doyle’s  discussion  of  three  liturgical  frag¬ 
ments  discovered  in  the  hinges  of  an  Ushaw  College  book.  In  ‘A  Fragment  of  an 
Eighth-Century  Northumbrian  Office  Book’  (in  Korhammer  et  ai),  Doyle  assigns 
these  fragments,  previously  thought  to  belong  to  a  sacramentary,  to  ‘part  of  a 
lectionary  of  the  divine  office,  or  else  of  a  breviary  ...  for  matins  of  Christmas 
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Day’.  Such  an  identification  makes  the  fragments  rare  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
liturgical  canon  especially  at  this  early  date.  Also  concerned  with  liturgical 
material  is  Michael  Lapidge’s  ‘Abbot  Germanus,  Winchcombe,  Ramsey  and  the 
Cambridge  Psalter’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.).  Evidence  provided  by  Ker’s  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Gneuss’s  ‘Preliminary  List’,  along  with  his  own  work  on  litanies  and 
recent  palaeographical  scholarship,  is  deployed  by  Lapidge  to  reconsider  the 
origin  of  the  Cambridge  Psalter.  He  argues  that  the  Psalter  is  of  Ramsey  origin 
and  may  be  dated  to  c.1000  (not  the  mid-eleventh  century  as  previously  thought). 

Gemot  Wieland  investigates  the  portrayal  of  the  British  Isles  in  the  lives  of  the 
peregrini  who  left  Anglo-Saxon  England  for  Germany  and  were  celebrated  as 
saints  there.  Among  the  lives  investigated  in  ‘England  in  the  German  Legends  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Saints’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.)  are  those  of  Boniface,  Willibald, 
Burchard  and  Lebwin.  Wieland  details  aspects  such  as  geographical  features, 
Anglo-Saxon  place  and  personal  names,  and  the  inclusion  of  contemporary 
events,  recognizing  that  hagiographical  literature  can  sometimes  yield  interesting 
historical  data. 

In  ‘The  Fonthill  Letter’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.),  Simon  Keynes  provides  a 
masterly  exposition  of  ‘one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents’  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  The  letter,  addressed  to  the  king,  records  the  submission  of 
evidence  of  an  Ealdorman  Ordlaf  for  use  in  a  legal  dispute  which  occurred  in  the 
reigns  of  Alfred  and  Edward  the  Elder,  between  891  and  901.  In  his  introduction, 
Keynes  places  the  letter  in  its  historical,  linguistic  and  palaeographical  context, 
then  subdivides  the  text  into  sixteen  parts  for  an  ordered  and  clear  interpretation 
of  this  document.  He  illustrates  how  the  letter  illuminates  some  of  the  many 
different  elements  of  the  operation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  legal  system. 

Another  important  collection  published  this  year  is  devoted  to  aspects  of  St 
Dunstan:  His  Life,  Times  and  Cult  (edited  by  Nigel  Ramsay,  Margaret  Sparks  and 
Tim  Tatton-Brown):  it  contains  sixteen  essays  which  discuss  a  range  of  issues 
concerning  Dunstan  and  his  legacy  at  Canterbury.  ‘The  Career  of  St  Dunstan  by 
N.  P.  Brooks  is  a  biographical  account  which  is  rightly  cautious  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  evidence  for  Dunstan ’s  life  and  impact  on  late  tenth-century  Eng¬ 
land;  M.  D.  Costen’s  ‘Dunstan,  Glastonbury  and  the  Economy  of  Somerset  in  the 
Tenth  Century’  analyses  the  extent  of  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  estate  from  the 
charter  and  Domesday  Book  evidence;  Richard  Gem  reinterprets  the  old  excava¬ 
tions  at  St  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Canterbury  and  presents  a  plan  which  summarizes 
the  current  state  of  knowledge  about  the  Abbey;  Tim  Tatton-Brown  draws  to¬ 
gether  the  sparse  archaeological  and  documentary  evidence  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  ‘The  City  and  Diocese  of  Canterbury  in  St  Dunstan’s  Time’;  in 
‘Eadred’s  Charter  of  AD  949  and  the  Extent  of  the  Monastic  Estate  at  Reculver, 
Kent’  Harold  Gough  demonstrates  that  the  two  main  copies  of  this  Latin  charter 
(which  differ  in  their  Old  English  terriers)  granting  the  monastery  of  Reculver  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  AD  949  are  not  Dunstan  holographs  as  is 
claimed  by  the  texts  themselves.  Gough  proceeds  to  reconstruct  the  boundaries  of 
the  original,  undivided,  parish  of  Reculver  to  show  that  it  was  practically 
identical  with  the  monastic  estate  ...  in  the  tenth  century’;  Alan  Thacker  s  Cults 
at  Canterbury:  Relics  and  Reform  under  Dunstan  and  His  Successors’  reassesses 
the  impact  and  development  of  the  cult  of  St  Dunstan.  Thacker  provides  a  full 
account  of  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  Dunstan  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury 
in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries  when  the  cult  was  flourishing 
elsewhere.  He  suggests  that  Christ  Church’s  later  interest  shown  in  its  own  saints 
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(including  St  Dunstan)  might  be  attributed  to  the  martyrdom  of  ^lfheah  and  the 
personal  intervention  of  Cnut  who  instructed  that  the  feast  of  Dunstan  be  ob¬ 
served  throughout  England.  Michael  Lapidge  is  concerned  with  the  author  of  the 
earliest  vita  of  St  Dunstan  in  his  essay  ‘B.  and  the  Vita  S.  Dunstani'.  By 
investigating  the  author  who,  it  seems,  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dunstan, 
Lapidge  aims  to  provide  a  context  for  an  assessment  of  Dunstan’ s  portrayal. 
Lapidge’s  detective  work  suggests  to  him  that  Dunstan’s  biographer  was  an 
Englishman  called  Byrhthelm,  who  was  a  secular  cleric  for  Dunstan  at  Glaston¬ 
bury  in  the  950s,  lived  outside  England,  possibly  in  Liege  from  960,  and  died 
c.1000.  Remaining  with  the  hagiographical  theme,  David  Rollason  looks  at  ‘The 
Concept  of  Sanctity  in  the  Early  Lives  of  St  Dunstan’  to  examine  more  closely  the 
way  in  which  Dunstan  was  viewed  by  his  contemporaries,  particularly  those  from 
the  Continent.  Rollason  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  conventional  schema  of 
hagiographical  literature  (from  German  saints’  lives)  and  describes  how  two  of 
Dunstan’s  vitae,  those  written  by  ‘B.’  and  Adelard  of  Ghent,  correlate  with  this 
schema  to  show  that  there  are  many  comparisons  between  the  German  and 
English  saints’  depictions.  Nigel  Ramsay  and  Margaret  Sparks  complete  the 
hagiographical  element  to  this  volume  with  an  examination  of  ‘The  Cult  of  St 
Dunstan  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury’.  They  discuss  Dunstan’s  burial,  post- 
Conquest  attitudes  to  the  Saint,  and  the  later  medieval  worship  of  Dunstan.  Two 
further  essays,  Brian  6  Cuiv’s  ‘St  Gregory  and  St  Dunstan  in  a  Middle-Irish 
Poem  on  the  Origins  of  Liturgical  Chant’  and  T.  A.  Heslop’s  ‘Twelfth-century 
Forgeries  as  Evidence  for  Earlier  Seals:  The  Case  of  St  Dunstan’,  along  with  five 
others  to  be  considered  in  the  relevant  sections,  complete  this  distinguished  and 
impressive  collection. 

There  are  a  number  of  papers  on  other  figures  from  the  Benedictine  Reform 
period.  Mechthild  Gretsch  offers  an  investigation  of  Bishop  /Ethelwold's  compo¬ 
sitions,  attitudes,  language  skills  and  priorities  in  ‘The  Benedictine  Rule  in  Old 
English:  A  Document  of  Bishop  Aithelwold’s  Reform  Politics’  (in  Korhammer  et 
al.).  Gretsch  attempts  to  determine  how  Aithelwold’s  ‘active  participation  in  both 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  politics’  influenced  his  Old  English  translation  of  the 
Rule  within  the  confines  of  a  desire  to  translate  faithfully:  this  involves  a  focus 
on  the  deliberate  alterations  that  ^thelwold  made  to  his  source  illustrating  a 
concern  with  the  safeguarding  and  acquisition  of  monastic  land  and  property. 
Gretsch  also  reassesses  the  austere  reputation  of  the  bishop,  showing  him  to  be 
lenient  and  responsive  to  the  political  situation  (in  his  version  of  the  Rule  for 
nuns,  for  example).  This  thorough  examination  extends  to  an  analysis  of 
Eadgar’s  Establishment  of  the  Monasteries  and  the  Regularis  Concordia,  the 
function  of  which  Gretsch  deems  ‘identical’,  both  being  ‘written  as  a  preface  to 
the  translation  of  the  Rule’  by  Aithelwold.  Many  more  important  points  are  made 
by  Gretsch  in  the  course  of  this  essay  which  the  limited  space  here  cannot  hope 
to  cover:  it  is  a  well-researched  and  very  wide-ranging  piece  which  scholars  of  the 
Reform  period  will  welcome.  Complementary  to  this  essay  is  D.  J.  Dales’s  ‘The 
Spirit  of  the  Regularis  Concordia  and  the  Hand  of  St  Dunstan’  (in  Ramsay  et  al.) 
in  which  Dales  is  keen  to  ensure  that  scholars  do  not  ‘elevate  the  influence  of 
Ethelwold  at  the  expense  of  Dunstan’  which  would  be  ‘to  confuse  authorship  of 
the  document  with  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authority’  behind  it  -  namely, 
Dunstan.  Dales  focuses  on  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  illuminate  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  whole  document  and  the  role  of  Dunstan  as  the  figure  who  ‘made  it 
all  possible’  in  terms  of  the  monastic  foundations  and  reforms  of  the  period.  Mark 
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Spurrell  examines  the  same  text  from  another  perspective  in  ‘The  Architectural 
Interest  of  the  Regularis  Concordia’’  (ASE  21.161—76).  Using  the  RC  (c.970)  and 
Ailfric’s  Epistula  ad  monachos  Eyneshamenses  directa  (c.1000),  Spurrell  aims  to 
glean  information  about  the  ‘assumptions  and  expections  which  [their]  compilers 
had  about  the  buildings  needed  by  an  English  monastery  at  that  time’.  Specific 
vocabulary  for  domestic  and  church  buildings  is  analysed  for  clues  about  monas¬ 
tery  layout  and  the  use  of  the  buildings;  Spurrell  elaborates  on  the  term  oratorium 
which  he  suggests  refers  to  a  place  within  the  monastic  church  ‘other  than  the 
actual  choir  and  what  was  later  called  the  presbytery’  and  which  may  be  a  place 
designed  for  the  saying  of  the  Trina  Oratorio. 

A  number  of  essays  in  these  collections  deal  with  late  Old  English  language: 
Cecily  Clark’s  ‘Domesday  Book -a  Great  Red-herring:  Thoughts  on  some  Late- 
Eleventh-Century  Orthographies’  (in  Hicks)  demonstrates  that  the  spellings  of 
personal  and  place  names  in  the  Domesday  texts  are  not  typical  of  English  in  that 
period;  Elizabeth  Okasha,  ‘The  English  Language  in  the  Eleventh  Century:  The 
Evidence  from  Inscriptions’  (in  Hicks),  shows  that  the  language  of  inscribers  was 
essentially  conservative,  particularly  so  in  their  vocabulary  which  often  includes 
Old  English  hapax  legomena.  Okasha  also  provides  ‘A  Second  Supplement  to 
Hand-List  of  Anglo-Saxon  Non-Runic  Inscriptions’  ( ASE  21 .37-85)  which  brings 
her  references  in  that  monograph  up  to  date.  Twenty-eight  entries  are  followed  by 
an  extensive  Bibliography,  Addenda  and  Corrigenda.  Also  in  ASE  21,  Craig  R. 
Davis  writes  on  ‘Cultural  Assimilation  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Royal  Genealogies 
(23-36)  where  he  focuses,  in  particular,  on  the  place  of  mythological,  legendary 
and  biblical  figures  in  the  royal  pedigrees  to  show  ‘the  centrality  of  these 
genealogies  as  the  focal  point  of  broader  cultural  formation  . 

Specific  lexical  studies  this  year  include  Julie  Coleman’s  ‘Sexual  Euphemism 
in  Old  English’  ( NM  93.93-8)  in  which  two  semantic  fields  containing  euphe¬ 
misms,  ‘sleep’  and  ‘companionship’,  are  identified  and  discussed.  Coleman 
makes  the  very  valuable  point  that  the  delicacy  of  Old  English  dictionary  compil¬ 
ers  has  led  to  Old  English  euphemisms  being  defined  by  Modem  English  euphe¬ 
mistic  equivalents,  thus  making  the  Old  English  items,  at  times,  difficult  to 
identify.  The  Gneuss  Festschrift  (ed.  Korhammer  et  al .)  also  contains  a  number 
of  essays  concerned  with  lexical  issues:  Roberta  Frank  deals  with  Old  English 
cercet  -  “too  much”  or  “too  soon”?’  in  which  she  traces  the  interpretative  debate 
on  the  meaning  of  cercet.  Having  examined  the  variety  of  meanings  so  far 
forwarded,  cognate  terms  and  the  contexts  in  which  cercet  occurs,  Frank  concurs 
with  Forster’s  definition  of  cercet  as  “‘too  early  eating”  i.e.  before  fasting  time 
was  over’.  Michael  Korhammer  offers  comments  on  ‘Old  English  bolca  and 
Mcegpa  land  -  Two  Problems,  One  Solved’  where  he  reassesses  the  meaning 
usually  given  to  bolca  (‘gang-plank’)  as  ‘a  flat,  integral  part  of  the  ship’  or  ‘the 
deck  of  the  ship’.  This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  Mcegpa  land  (which 
occurs  in  Orosius)  and  its  cognates,  offering  a  redefinition  of  the  term  as  meaning 
an  area  belonging  to  Slavic  tribes,  west  of  the  Elbe.  Walter  Hofstetter  analyses 
the  semantic  function  of  ‘The  Old  English  Adjectival  Suffix  -cund  which  is 
found  in  twenty-four  different  adjectival  formations.  The  essay  investigates  the 
etymology  and  cognates  showing  that  -cund  derives  from  *kunda  meaning  ‘bom, 
descended  (from)’  and  that  in  Old  English,  it  was  dominant  in  Anglian,  adjectives 
ending  in  -cund  not  being  ‘normal  usage  in  late  West  Saxon’.  Karl  Reichl  looks 
at  ‘Old  English  giedd.  Middle  English  yedding  as  Genre  Terms  where  the 
meaning  of  Old  English  giedd,  in  context,  may  have  been  a  generic  term  for 
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‘poetry,  song’  which  continued  into  Middle  English  usage  as  yedding  ‘sung 
poetry’.  This  is  an  essay  relevant  to  the  continuing  debate  on  the  composition  of 
Old  English  verse.  In  ‘Hibemo-Latin  Lexical  Sources  of  Harley  3376,  A  Latin- 
Old  English  Glossary’,  Michael  W.  Herren  convincingly  demonstrates  that  the 
s.x/xi  Harley  Glossary  obtained  glossce  collectce  from  the  Lorica,  the  Rubisca  and 
Adelphus  Adelpha  Meter  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  Celtic-Latin  texts.  Still 
with  essays  in  the  Gneuss  Festschrift  (ed.  Korhammer  et  al.),  Hans  Sauer,  noting 
that  4  per  cent  of  Old  English  vocabulary  is  composed  of  plant  names,  offers  a 
preliminary  study  of  vernacular  names  for  flowers  and  herbs  (in  ‘Towards  a 
Linguistic  Description  and  Classification  of  the  Old  English  Plant  Names  ).  He 
gives  a  substantial  sample  from  the  Antwerp— London  Glossary  and  the  Her¬ 
barium,  analysing  and  classifying  his  selection  in  etymological  groups  (e.g. 
categories  of  loan-words,  words  showing  loan  influence)  and  word-formation 
groups  (affixes,  compounds  etc.).  This  is  a  fascinating  and  detailed  account. 
Elmar  Seeboid  continues  his  work  on  the  linguistic  character  of  texts  by  looking 
at  ‘Kentish  and  Old  English  Texts  from  Kent’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.).  He 
discusses  the  language  tradition  in  Kent,  identifying  vocabulary  that  distin¬ 
guishes  ‘Kentish  Jutish’,  ‘Kentish  Mercian’  and  ‘Kentish  West  Saxon’  from 
other  Old  English  dialects:  Jutish  vocabulary,  for  example,  includes  gearcian  and 
verbs  ending  in  -Icecan.  Seeboid  tabulates  the  frequency  with  which  such  vocabu¬ 
lary  appears  in  vernacular  texts,  so,  for  example,  ‘Kentish  Mercian  is  evident  in 
the  Dialogues  and  the  Vercelli  Homilies’.  Finally,  R.  Derolez  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  analysis  of  language  and  communication  difficulties  in  ‘Language  Problems 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England:  barbara  loquella  and  barbarismus'  (also  in 
Korhammer  et  al.).  Derolez  gives  evidence  for  inter-communication  between 
speakers  of  the  four  vernaculars  in  use  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  period  and  for 
the  stigmatization  of  particular  linguistic  forms;  Derolez  also  considers  the 
phenomenon  of  movement  between  England  and  the  Continent  which  ‘points  to 
a  degree  of  linguistic  flexibility  that  should  not  be  underestimated’. 

Andy  Orchard  also  examines  links  between  Anglo-Saxon  England  and  the 
Continent  in  ‘The  Transmission  of  Aldhelm’s  writings  in  Early  Medieval  Spain’ 
( ASE  21.5-21).  In  this  article,  Orchard  traces  the  earliest  evidence  for  knowledge 
of  Aldhelm’s  work  in  Spain  (c. 800-859)  which  he  attributes  to  the  influence  of 
the  Carolingian  renaissance,  and  he  analyses  the  medieval  Spanish  libraries  to 
assess  the  recognition  of  Aldhelm’s  work  up  to  the  twelfth  century.  An  appendix 
of  the  borrowings  from  Aldhelm  by  the  Spanish  author,  Paul  Albar,  is  provided. 

A  collection  which  bridges  the  traditional  1066  divide  in  its  focus,  edited  by 
Carola  Hicks  (see  also  section  2  above),  England  in  the  Eleventh  Century: 
Proceedings  of  the  1990  Harlaxton  Symposium,  contains  twenty  essays  by  lead¬ 
ing  scholars  who  represent  a  variety  of  fields.  In  the  first  section,  ‘Government 
and  Society’,  David  Bates  examines  ‘The  Conqueror’s  Charters’;  Henry  Loyn 
offers  ‘‘De  lure  Domini  Regis:  A  Comment  on  Royal  Authority  in  Eleventh- 
Century  England’;  Cassandra  Potts  considers  ‘The  Early  Norman  Charters:  A 
New  Perspective  on  an  Old  Debate’;  Matthew  Strickland’s  ‘Slaughter,  Slavery  or 
Ransom:  The  Impact  of  the  Conquest  on  Conduct  in  Warfare’  demonstrates  the 
differing  conceptions  and  conventions  of  warfare  brought  about  by  the  Conquest; 
and  Patrick  Wormald’s  ‘Domesday  Lawsuits:  A  Provisional  List  and  Preliminary 
Comment’  is  an  important  complement  to  his  ‘A  Handlist  of  Anglo-Saxon  Law¬ 
suits’  in  ASE  17  (1988).  In  the  second  section  of  this  volume,  ‘The  Church’,  Joyce 
Hill  and  Jonathan  Wilcox  discuss  aspects  of  /Elfric’s  and  Wulfstan’s  writings 
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(reviewed  in  section  10  below).  In  a  very  interesting  and  thorough  essay,  Peter 
Jackson  considers  ‘The  Vitas  Patrum  in  Eleventh-Century  Worcester’  and  shows 
that  the  lives  of  the  Desert  Fathers  were  studied  with  close  attention  at  Worcester; 
the  reason  for  this  interest  was  probably  due  to  Bishop  Wulfstan  II  whose  custom 
it  was  to  ‘have  edifying  books  read  at  his  table’.  Jackson  shows  that  the  collection 
and  copying  of  the  Vitas  Patrum  at  Worcester  anticipated  post-Conquest  textual 
dissemination  and  are  testimony  ‘to  the  pastoral  care  of  one  who  was  reckoned  by 
his  contemporaries  as  the  greatest  churchman  of  his  age’.  In  the  same  volume, 
Jane  Martindale  reappraises  ‘Monasteries  and  Castles:  The  Priories  of  St-Florent 
de  Saumur  in  England  after  1066’;  Nicholas  Rogers  analyses  and  edits  ‘The 
Waltham  Abbey  Relic-list’;  and  David  Rollason  examines  ‘Symeon  of  Durham 
and  the  Community  of  Durham  in  the  Eleventh  Century’. 

A  volume  that  begins  its  examination  in  the  eleventh  century  is  Teresa 
Webber’s  Saints  and  Scholars  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  c.  1075—1125.  This  schol¬ 
arly  work  will  be  of  interest  to  Anglo-Saxonists:  although  Webber  primarily 
discusses  a  single  scriptorium’s  manuscript  production  in  post-Conquest  Eng¬ 
land,  she  demonstrates,  admirably,  how  Salisbury’s  collection  differs  from  other 
English  centres,  incorporating  evidence  from  pre-Conquest  booklists  in  her  analy¬ 
sis.  In  terms  of  manuscript  relationships  and  textual  dissemination,  this  is  a  book 
which  is  of  considerable  relevance  to  Anglo-Saxon  studies. 

David  N.  Dumville  has  published  two  important  book-length  collections  of  his 
essays  as  volumes  III  and  V  of  the  Studies  in  Anglo-Saxon  History  series:  Wessex 
and  England  from  Alfred  to  Edgar:  Six  Essays  on  Political,  Cultural  and 
Ecclesiastical  Revival  and  Liturgy  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Late  Anglo- 
Saxon  England:  Four  Studies.  These  volumes  (to  which  I  cannot  possibly  do 
justice  here)  provide  a  great  deal  of  new  evidence  especially  in  relation  to 
manuscript  production  and  use  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  and  will  certainly  pro¬ 
voke  futher  debate.  The  former  volume  focuses  on  the  first  half  of  the  tenth 
century  as  a  continuation  of  the  ‘Alfredian  renascence’  and  as  the  period  in  which 
/Ethelstan  formed  the  kingdom  of  England.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  book  - 
Chapter  III,  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Origins  of  English  Square 
Minuscule  Script’  -  analyses  the  text-history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  with 
particular  attention  paid  to  the  ‘Parker  manuscript’  and  its  date  and  place  of 
origin  -  yet  to  be  agreed.  Dumville’s  second  offering,  Liturgy  and  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History,  examines  a  number  of  kalendars,  pontificals  and  other  liturgical 
manuscripts  from  palaeographical  and  textual  angles,  an  examination  which 
demonstrates  ‘the  centrality  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  in  the  surviving  testi¬ 
mony’.  Attention  is  given  in  Chapter  I  to  the  Junius  Psalter  and  its  links  with  the 
‘Hampson’  metrical  martyrology  to  propose  that  both  manuscripts  are  of  possible 
Canterbury  origin,  a  conclusion  also  demonstrated  in  relation  to  the  ‘Bosworth 
Psalter’  and  the  tenth-century  elements  of  the  Leoffic  Missal  in  the  second 
chapter.  In  Chapter  III,  Dumville  examines  a  number  of  pontificals  and 
benedictionals  to  reassess  issues  of  dating  and  attribution;  and,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  important  historical  problems  concerning  liturgical  books  (such  as  the 
Celtic  contribution  to  the  ecclesiastical  revival)  are  discussed. 

Early  Britain,  Volume  I  of  The  Cambridge  Cultural  History,  edited  by  Boris 
Ford,  is  published  in  paperback  this  year.  It  is  aimed  at  the  general  reader  and  as 
a  basic  reference  book  for  the  specialist  (and  there  is  much  of  interest,  as  well  as 
some  useful  illustrations  in  the  volume).  The  chapters  that  concern  us  here  are 
‘The  Cultural  and  Social  Setting’  by  Richard  Bailey  which  deals  with  Anglo- 
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Saxon  society  at  large  from  the  migration  period  to  the  post-Benedictine  Reform 
period;  Mildred  Budny’s  survey  of  ‘The  Visual  Arts  and  Crafts’  which  begins 
with  a  general  introduction  to  artistic  media  of  the  period,  moves  on  to  the 
shaping  influences  of  Anglo-Saxon  art,  discusses  Sutton  Hoo,  the  Cuthbert  relics, 
St  Dunstan,  and  the  art  of  the  book  (with  special  attention  given  to  the  Book  of 
Kells,  the  Codex  Amiatinus,  the  ‘Canterbury  School’,  and  the  ‘Winchester 
Style’),  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  and  the  arts  of  everyday  life;  ‘Old  English  Litera¬ 
ture’  is  surveyed  by  Michael  Alexander  who  focuses  on  Bede  and  Anglo-Latin 
Learning,  Old  English  oral  verse,  Alfred’s  wisdom,  and  the  later  literary  period; 
Martin  Biddle  examines  ‘Winchester:  The  Rise  of  an  Early  Capital  and  traces 
the  city’s  origins,  and  discusses  its  history  through  the  Anglo-Saxon  centuries, 
Richard  Gem  analyses  the  great  monuments  of  the  period  in  ‘Architecture’  which 
describes,  individually,  the  famous  churches  such  as  Brixworth,  Deerhurst  and 
Bradwell-on-Sea;  and,  finally,  Christopher  Page  writes  on  ‘Music’,  discussing 
‘Vernacular  and  Latin  Song’,  ‘String  Playing’,  and  professional,  popular  and 
liturgical  music. 

There  are  two  collections  of  essays  dedicated  to  Sutton  Hoo  this  year:  Voyage 
to  the  Other  World  edited  by  Calvin  B.  Kendall  and  Peter  S.  Wells  includes  ten 
essays  which  place  Sutton  Hoo  in  the  context  of  Anglo-Saxon  studies  in  general 
and  in  relation  to  Scandinavian  and  Merovingian  Europe.  The  essays  are  divided 
up  into  four  thematic  sections:  the  first,  ‘The  Sutton  Hoo  Objects’,  contains  ‘The 
Nature  of  the  Sutton  Hoo  Coin  Parcel’  by  Alan  M.  Stahl,  ‘Sutton  Hoo:  An 
Economic  Assessment’  by  Edward  Schoenfeld  and  Jana  Schulman  and  ‘Sutton 
Hoo  Art:  Two  Millenia  of  History’  by  G.  P.  Greis  and  M.  N.  Geselowitz;  the 
second  section  -  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and  Beowulf  -  contains  the  two  items  most  relevant 
here,  'Beowulf  and  Sutton  Hoo:  The  Odd  Couple’  by  Roberta  Frank  and  ‘Sutton 
Hoo  and  the  Recording  of  Beowulf  by  Robert  Pay  son  Creed,  both  of  which  are 
reviewed  in  section  8  below;  Part  III,  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and  Anglo-Saxon  History  ,  has 
contributions  by  James  Campbell  (‘The  Impact  of  the  Sutton  Hoo  Discovery  on 
the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon  History’),  Simon  Keynes  (‘Raedwald  the  Bretwalda’) 
and  Wesley  M.  Stevens  (‘Sidereal  Time  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’).  Campbell 
traces  the  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  Sutton  Hoo  made  by  Anglo-Saxon 
historians  and  the  way  in  which  the  discovery  in  Mound  I  has  influenced  histo¬ 
rians.  He  concludes  that  ‘The  study  of  the  relationship  of  Sutton  Hoo  to  social  and 
political  reality  has  to  be  in  large  measure  not  the  establishment  of  new  certain¬ 
ties,  but ...,  in  a  sense  the  creation  of  new  uncertainties’.  Keynes  is  aware  of  the 
uncertainty  in  attributing  the  burial-site  to  Rasdwald,  and  instead,  in  his  essay, 
focuses  his  attention  on  the  title  ‘Bretwalda’.  He  examines  the  evidence  on 
Rasdwald  including  Bede’s  mention  of  him  in  Book  II. 5  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  the  subsequent  development  of  this  passage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  where  the  term  Bretwalda  occurs  (perhaps  to  be  interpreted  as 
brytenwealda  or  ‘wide  ruler’  as  it  occurs  in  some  copies  of  the  Chronicle).  Keynes 
shows  how  Bretwalda  with  its  (probably  spurious)  connotations  of  ‘ruler  of 
Britain’  has  caught  the  imagination  of  scholars  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
Sutton  Hoo  discovery.  Stevens  aims  to  identify  ‘Sidereal  Time’  as  a  new  theoreti¬ 
cal  development:  he  therefore  looks  at  some  of  the  solar  and  lunar  information 
contained  in  computistical  materials  known  and  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  Eng¬ 
land.  Part  IV  of  this  volume,  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and  Archaeology’,  contains  two  essays: 
‘Princely  Burial  in  Scandinavia  at  the  Time  of  the  Conversion’  by  Else  Roesdahl, 
and  Henrik  M.  Jansen’s  ‘The  Archaeology  of  Danish  Commerical  Centers’.  The 
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volume  ends  with  a  Conclusion  on  ‘The  Future  of  Sutton  Hoo’  by  Martin  Carver 
which  explains  the  Research  Trust’s  work  since  1983  and  its  fiiture  plans.  He 
discusses  the  evaluation  that  is  necessary  for  archaeological  fieldwork,  that 
‘Burial,  particularly  high-status  burial,  may  be  a  deliberate  statement  with  an 
ideological  message’.  It  is  precisely  this  last  point  that  he  develops  in  a  second 
essay  to  be  published  this  year:  in  ‘Ideology  and  Allegiance  in  East  Anglia’,  the 
final  essay  in  Sutton  Hoo:  Fifty  Years  After  (see  below),  Carver  investigates 
political  changes  in  England  in  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries  by  utilizing 
written  and  archaeological  sources.  He  suggests  that  East  Anglian  allegiances 
may  have  been  towards  the  homelands  across  the  North  Sea  rather  than  west¬ 
wards,  towards  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms. 

Sutton  Hoo:  Fifty  Years  After  (edited  by  Robert  Farrell  and  Carol  Neuman  de 
Vegvar)  contains  twelve  essays  and  a  large  number  of  well-produced  plates, 
which  deal  with  archaeology,  literature,  numismatics,  and  evidence  from  a 
Scandinavian  perspective.  The  contributions  include  David  Wilson’s  ‘Sutton 
Hoo:  Pros  and  Cons’  which  serves  as  an  important  reminder  to  Anglo-Saxonists, 
who  are  all  too  ready  to  appropriate  Sutton  Hoo  to  their  respective  interests,  that 
there  are  certain  ‘facts’  about  the  excavation  that  have  never  been  established 
(the  inhabitant  of  the  grave,  for  example);  Richard  N.  Bailey,  in  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and 
Seventh-Century  Art’,  looks  at  the  light  that  Sutton  Hoo  throws  on  artistic  forms 
such  as  motifs  from  the  Anastasius  dish  which  are  paralleled  in  sculpture;  Kelley 
Wickham  Crowley  proposes  a  context  from  ‘The  Birds  on  the  Sutton  Hoo 
Instrument’,  analysing  them  with  the  Taplow  finds.  She  associates  the  bird  motif 
with  Odin  and  suggests  it  is  an  emblem  of  shamanistic  qualities.  In  ‘The  Sutton 
Hoo  Homs  as  Regalia’,  Carol  Neuman  de  Vegvar  suggests  that  the  drinking  horns 
are  ‘as  much  part  of  the  symbolism  of  kingship  at  Sutton  Hoo  as  the  great 
“scepter”’.  Leslie  Webster  examines  continental,  Scandinavian  and  English 
grave-deposits  from  noble  burials  to  assess  their  relationship  with  Sutton  Hoo  (in 
‘Death’s  Diplomacy:  Sutton  Hoo  in  the  Light  of  Other  Male  Princely  Burials’) 
and  to  show  how  these  burials  act  as  an  ‘image  of  authority  ...  on  the  landscape  . 
Michael  Ryan,  in  ‘The  Sutton  Hoo  Ship  Burial  and  Ireland:  Some  Celtic  Perspec¬ 
tives’,  demonstrates  the  ‘cross-fertilization  between  Celtic  and  Germanic  metal¬ 
workers’.  David  Whitehouse  gives  us  ‘A  Mediterranean  Perspective’  on  Sutton 
Hoo  and  Western  Britain  concentrating  on  coins,  metal  vessels,  amethysts  and 
cowrie  shells.  Alan  M.  Stahl  and  W.  A.  Oddy  are  concerned  with  ‘The  Date  of 
the  Sutton  Hoo  Coins’  which  they  consider  to  have  ‘a  tentative  terminus  post 
quern  of  595’  and  a  terminus  ante  quern  of  613.  Nancy  L.  Hatch  Wicker  examines 
‘ Swedish— Anglian  Contacts  Antedating  Sutton  Hoo:  The  Testimony  of  the 
Scandinavian  Gold  Bracteates’.  There  are  two  other  essays  in  this  collection  by 
Robert  Farrell  and  Allen  J.  Frantzen  which  are  reviewed  in  the  following  section. 

Two  other  essays  on  Sutton  Hoo  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon  Studies  in  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  and  History  edited  by  William  Filmer-Sankey  et  al.  Joachim  Werner  offers 
‘A  Review  of  The  Sutton  Hoo  Ship  Burial  Volume  3:  Some  Remarks,  Thoughts 
and  Proposals’  in  which  he  reassesses  the  use  of  some  of  the  excavated  grave 
goods  and  argues  for  a  Christian/pagan  mix  to  the  burial.  Hilda  Ellis  Davidson 
discusses  ‘Royal  Graves  as  Religious  Symbols’  and  covers  a  variety  of  material 
including  Old  Norse  and  Irish  literary  evidence  and  Scandinavian  and  continental 
finds.  This  particular  collection  of  papers  includes  nine  contributions  in  all:  R.  H. 
White  reappraises  two  (now  lost)  Anglo-Saxon  bowls  from  Badley  in 
Suffolk  in  ‘The  Badley  (Needham  Market)  Bowl’.  In  ‘ Dommoc  and  Dunwich:  A 
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Reappraisal’,  Jeremy  Haslam  considers  Dommoc  as  a  separate  see,  and  Dunwich 
as  a  nearby  port,  before  the  post-Conquest  period  when  the  two  place-names  were 
conflated.  Della  Hooke  examines  ‘Early  Units  of  Government  in  Herefordshire 
and  Shropshire’  in  which  she  investigates  tribal  areas,  estate  organization,  and 
the  rise  of  Shrewsbury,  for  example.  In  ‘ Huish  and  Worth:  Old  English  Survivals 
in  a  Later  Landscape’,  Michael  Costen  provides  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  two 
place-name  elements.  Eric  John  looks  at  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  specifically 
Woden-descent  (in  ‘The  Point  of  Woden’)  to  provide  an  insight  into  how  ‘the 
boundaries  between  pagan  and  Christian  views  of  Kingship  overlap  .  Finally  in 
this  collection,  Audrey  L.  Meaney  writes  a  fascinating  account  of  evidence  for 
‘what  the  Christian  Anglo-Saxons  considered  “idolatrous”’.  In  this  paper, 
‘Anglo-Saxon  Idolators  and  Ecclesiasts  from  Theodore  to  Alcuin;  A  Source 
Study’,  Meaney  scours  the  penitentials,  council  decrees,  Alcuin’s  letters,  and 
legatine  reports  for  information  condemning  idolatory.  She  traces  the  sources  of 
these  texts  and  relates  the  literature  to  relevant  Anglo-Saxon  Law  Codes.  This 
detailed  essay  gives  us  ‘fascinating  glimpses  into  the  culture  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  Anglo-Saxon’  and  Meaney  promises  more  to  follow. 


4.  Literature:  General 

Anglo-Saxon  Women  and  the  Church  by  Stephanie  Hollis  is  a  large-scale  study  of 
‘literature  by  clerics  who  were  writing  to,  for  or  about  Anglo-Saxon  women  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  both  in  England  and  at  the  continental  mission’.  Hollis  puts 
her  work  firmly  into  the  context  of  scholars’  work  on  the  roles  of  women  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  society  and  literature  but  states  that  her  study  ‘finds  pervasive  indications 
of  conflict  between  women  and  churchmen  and  of  clerical  disesteem’.  The 
volume  has  nine  chapters  ranging  widely  in  coverage.  ‘The  Conversionary  Dy¬ 
namic:  More  Laws  for  Times  Like  These’  (Chapter  1)  examines  Pope  Gregory  I’s 
letter  to  Augustine  to  survey  the  impact  of  the  conversion  on  Anglo-Saxon  society; 
Hollis  sees  Augustine’s  arrival  in  Kent  as  ‘the  harbinger  of  an  authoritative 
regime’  and  traces  such  a  regime  through  Boniface’s  correspondences  with 
Anglo-Saxon  women  to  ‘the  final  stage  of  the  conversion’  -  the  Benedictine 
Reform.  In  Chapter  2,  Hollis  deals  with  Theodore 's  Penitential  and  its  prescrip¬ 
tions  concerning  marriage  and  the  applicability  of  these  prescriptions  in  real-life 
situations.  Her  case  study  involves  a  brief  look  at  marriage  in  Germanic  society 
{Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  and  The  Wife’s  Lament  are  among  the  texts  discussed)  and 
an  examination  of  St  ^thelthryth  as  an  example  of  a  woman  who  abandoned  her 
marriage  and  entered  into  religious  life.  Hollis  points  out  that  such  a  move 
countered  the  church’s  ruling  on  the  ‘indissoluble’  nature  of  marriage  and  yet 
satisfied  the  church’s  attempts  to  ‘accommodate  the  religious  aspirations  of  royal 
women’.  Aithelthryth’s  somewhat  unorthodox  life,  Hollis  suggests,  may  have 
meant  that  her  life  eventually  became  rather  awkward  to  employ  as  an  exemplum. 
This  volume  continues  in  a  literature-based  vein  with  a  sociohistorical  angle  of 
interpretation.  The  material  cited  (Aldhelm’s  De  Virginitate  in  Chapter  3,  Bede’s 
Life  of  St  Cuthbert  in  Chapter  4,  and  a  variety  of  hagiographical  writings  in 
Chapters  5—9)  focuses  on  the  dichotomy  between  the  perceived  role  of  royal  and 
religious  women  and  the  actuality  (the  segregation  in  double  monasteries,  for 
instance).  Bede’s  History,  treated  in  Chapter  5,  for  example,  is  ‘near  silent  on  the 
activities  of  reigning  queens’,  and  his  ‘under-representation  of  women’s  social 
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participation’  suggests  to  Hollis  that  Bede  aspired  to  the  marginalization  of 
women.  It  is  this  marginalization  of  women  in  the  religious  life  that  concerns 
Hollis  throughout  this  book  (and  the  submerging  of  a  female  culture  within 
masculinist  terms  and  images),  and  she  reappraises  overly-positive  critical  views 
of  the  independence  and  authority  granted  to  the  holy  woman.  The  amount  of 
material  covered  in  this  work  is  staggering  and  the  scholarship  involved  here  is 
impressive.  Very  occasionally,  however,  the  reader  is  left  feeling  a  little  disori¬ 
entated:  Hollis  brings  in  literary,  historical,  legal  and  ecclesiastical  references  to 
reinforce  her  points  and  the  amount  of  material  can  be  overwhelming.  Other  than 
this,  this  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  women  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England  and  one  which  deserves  acclaim:  Hollis  is  theoretical,  but  never  im¬ 
merses  herself  in  jargon;  she  interprets  texts  with  insight  and  has  at  her  command 
an  array  of  evidence  and  learning. 

As  well  as  the  Festschrift  for  Helmut  Gneuss  mentioned  above,  two  other 
Festschrifts  appeared  this  year.  De  Gustibus,  Essays  for  Alain  Renoir,  edited  by 
John  Miles  Foley  et  al.,  contains  twenty-seven  essays  which  mostly  concern  the 
oral-formulaic  tradition  (and  not  just  of  Old  English  verse),  and  a  Bibliography 
of  Renoir’s  work.  All  of  the  essays  have  something  to  say,  but  three  are  outstand¬ 
ing:  John  D.  Niles’s  ‘Towards  an  Anglo-Saxon  Oral  Poetics’,  Alexandra 
Hennessey  Olsen’s  ‘The  Aesthetics  of  Andreas :  The  Contexts  of  Oral  Tradition 
and  Patristic  Latin  Poetry’  and  Ursula  Schaefer’s  essay  (all  reviewed  below).  Old 
English  and  New:  Studies  in  Language  and  Linguistics  in  Honor  of  Frederic  G. 
Cassidy,  edited  by  Joan  H.  Hall,  Nick  Doane  and  Dick  Ringler,  contains  nine 
essays  on  ‘Early  English’,  eight  of  which  appear  in  their  relevant  sections.  This 
is  a  wide-ranging  and  extremely  learned  volume  which  also  includes  a  lengthy 
interview  with  Cassidy  and  a  list  of  his  publications. 

The  first  general  essay  is  Ursula  Schaefer’s  scholarly  contribution  to  the  area 
of  reception  theory  in  ‘From  an  Aesthetic  Point  of  View  ...:  Receptional  Aspects 
of  Old  English  Poetry’  (in  Foley).  She  speaks  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  as  governed 
by  ‘vocality’  rather  than  ‘orality’  or  ‘literacy’  and  examines  the  nature  of  oral 
formulaicness  in  the  period  by  focusing  on  the  ‘aesthetic  locus  of  poetry  .  Among 
many  other  points,  Schaefer  gives  examples  of  literature  which  comply  with 
Augustinian  aesthetics  and  shows  how  poetic  production  and,  in  addition,  the 
reception  of  art  ‘cannot  be  completely  mandated  by  an  ideological  aesthetics’;  she 
provides  a  brief  examination  of  prosody  and  diction  as  part  of  the  debate  on 
formulaicness,  and  a  consideration  of  ‘the  feigning  of  orality  in  the  narrator- 
persona'.  Schaefer  is  concerned  to  demonstrate,  by  examining  the  aesthetics  of 
OE  poetry  in  the  light  of  its  reception,  its  ‘dissimilarity’,  and  it  is  this  ‘dissimi¬ 
larity’  that  holds  the  key  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  poetry.  Michael  D.  Chemiss 
also  writes  on  methods  of  poetic  composition  in  ‘The  Oral-Traditional  Opening 
Theme  in  the  Poems  of  Cynewulf  (in  Foley).  Chemiss  lists  seven  elements 
inherent  in  the  opening  theme  and,  in  the  light  of  the  pattern  he  detects,  examines 
the  openings  of  Andreas,  Solomon  and  Saturn  and  Exodus  before  turning  his 
attention  to  the  four  signed  poems  of  Cynewulf  (Juliana,  Christ  II,  Fates  of  the 
Apostles  and  Elene).  These  poems  are  analysed  to  see  how  many  elements  of  the 
opening  theme  are  present,  and  in  what  order.  Chemiss’s  conclusion  aims  to  show 
that  modem  notions  of  poetic  unity  and  structure  cannot  necessarily  be  applied  to 
an  Old  English  poet  whose  influences  (partially  from  an  oral-formulaic  past) 
would  create  a  different  idea  of  poetic  structure  from  our  own. 
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Daniel  Donoghue  and  Bruce  Mitchell  propose  a  new  classification  for 
‘asyndetic  and  syndetic  parataxis  and  hypotaxis’  in  their  article  Parataxis  and 
Hypotaxis:  A  Review  of  Some  Terms  Used  for  Old  English  Syntax’  (NM  93.163— 
83).  The  aim  of  their  revised  classification  is  to  distinguish  grammatical  catego¬ 
ries  from  the  literary  or  stylistic,  a  distinction  not  currently  made  in  the  labels 
used  for  describing  Old  English  syntactic  structures.  This  study  has  important 
implications  for  future  editions  of  Old  English  poems:  the  authors  advocate  that 
editors  ‘follow  a  less  constraining  system  of  punctuation’  as  ‘using  modem 
punctuation  will  only  perpetuate  the  awkward  tension  between  the  artificially 
disjointed  parataxis  imposed  by  edited  texts’. 

More  concerned  with  the  manuscript  itself  than  with  editing  is  Douglas 
Moffat’s  contribution  to  the  study  of  scribal  performance  in  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Scribes 
and  Old  English  Verse’  ( Speculum  67.805-27).  Tackling  the  issue  of  whether 
Anglo-Saxon  scribes  should  be  granted  ‘competence  and  sensitivity’,  Moffat 
investigates  the  findings  of  Katherine  O’Brien  O’Keefe’s  Visible  Song:  Transi¬ 
tional  Literacy  in  Old  English  Verse  (  YWES  71.189)  which  concluded  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  scribes,  when  copying,  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  poetic  technique 
and  subsequent  understanding  of  the  poet’s  methods  of  formulaic  composition. 
Moffat  notes,  however,  that  in  Visible  Song,  there  is  ‘virtually  no  discussion  of 
“non-formulaic”  reading  in  the  book  or  of  the  ways  in  which  different,  perhaps 
antithetical,  types  of  reading  might  coexist’  and  goes  on  to  analyse  lines  from  the 
versions  of  Soul  and  Body,  and  from  Daniel  and  Azarias  which  show  that 
scribal  slips  are  ‘not  mechanical  errors’  but  are  illustrative  of  a  lack  of  ‘scribal 
attent-iveness  ...  to  the  poem  in  general’;  and  that  ‘variants  deliberately 
introduced  . . .  need  not  always  be  syntactically,  metrically  and  semantically  ap¬ 
propriate’.  Moffat  convincingly  argues  for  the  possibility  that  scribes  undertook 
an  editorial  role  in  the  transmission  of  the  verse  and  that  their  aims  —  not  being 
identical  to  the  poet’s  -  lead  to  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  text.  This  essay  helps 
further  our  understanding  of  the  scribes’  methods  of  copying  Old  English  verse 
and  is  sure  to  provoke  a  number  of  responses. 

Mary  P.  Richards  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  ‘Prosaic  Poetry:  Late  Old  English 
Poetic  Composition’  (in  Hall  et  al.)  in  which  she  looks  at  the  lexical  and  thematic 
influences  of  prose  on  poetry  composed  in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh 
centuries.  She  compares  Seasons  for  Fasting  and  the  Creed  with  homiletic  and 
legal  texts  extant  in  Oxford,  Bodley  Hatton  113—4  and  Junius  121,  adding 
evidence  to  claims  for  affinities  between  these  works  (detecting,  among  other 
things,  metrical  elements  that  link  Seasons  to  Wulfstan’s  prose  style)  that  suggest 
the  poetic  compositions  ‘come  from  a  common  school’.  Other  poems  briefly 
examined  are  Paternoster  III,  Gloria  I,  Judgement  Day  II  and  The  Battle  of 
Maldon.  Richards  amasses  lexical  and  rhythmic  features  (such  as  endstopping 
and  repetition)  which  ‘suggest  that  subsequent  to  the  tenth-century  monastic 
revival,  Old  English  poetry  became  more  like  prose’  (cf.  Andy  Orchard’s  essay 
on  Wulfstan’s  style  in  section  10  below). 

A  theoretical  approach  to  Old  English  Poetry  is  taken  by  Alvin  A.  Lee  in  ‘Old 
English  Poetry,  Mediaeval  Exegesis,  and  Modem  Criticism’  (in  Keenan).  Lee 
aims  to  show  that  ‘in  both  modem  critical  theory  and  practice  there  is  a  close 
analogue  for  the  mediaeval  search  in  texts  for  a  second  level  of  meaning  called 
allegorical’.  He  employs  Northrop  Frye’s  Four  Phases  of  symbolism  from  the 
Anatomy  of  Criticism  in  connection  with  four-fold  medieval  symbolism  to  illumi¬ 
nate  levels  of  textual  interpretation.  Among  the  poems  discussed  are  Beowulf, 
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The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  Guthlac,  The  Phoenix  and  Andreas.  Lee  suggests  that  this 
comparative  approach  to  critical  interpretation  ‘is  more  likely  to  lead  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  original  meanings  and  the  modem  significance  of  early  texts  than  a 
blinkered  or  partisan  attitude  is’. 

Also  concerned  with  new  approaches  to  Anglo-Saxon  studies  are  Robert 
Farrell  and  Allen  J.  Frantzen  (in  Farrell  and  Neuman  de  Vegvar).  Farrell’s 
contribution,  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Literary  Studies  and  Archaeology:  A  Nuts  and  Bolts 
Approach’,  calls  for  closer  co-operation  between  archaeologists  and  philologists 
suggesting  that  currently,  ‘literary  critics  seem  to  be  dismissing  “archaeology” 
because  it  will  not  precisely  answer  the  exact  questions  in  which  they  are 
interested’.  Farrell  considers  early  interpretations  of  Sutton  Hoo  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  Beowulf,  The  Dream  of  the  Rood  and  The  Seafarer.  Leading  directly  from 
this  timely  reminder  is  Frantzen’s  ‘Literature,  Archaeology  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Studies:  Reconstruction  and  Deconstruction’.  Frantzen  tackles  the  meaning  and 
‘difficulty  of  interdisciplinary  work’  within  a  discipline  in  which  numerous 
‘field’  boundaries  exist,  objecting  to  ‘the  chasm  between  literary  work  and 
archaeology  [that]  seems  to  be  growing’.  He  defines  the  real  meaning  of  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  and  suggests  ways  in  which  the  ‘inadequate’  Anglo- 
Saxon  disciplines  can  move  forward. 

I  have  not  seen  Michael  Alexander’s  ‘The  Cult  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Literary  Canon’  in  Parergon,  n.s.10,1.1— 14  or  Hildegard  L.  C.  Tristram, 
Medialitat  und  mittelalterliche  insulare  Literatur  (Tubingen). 


5.  The  Exeter  Book 

See  also  Hollis,  Anglo-Saxon  Women  and  the  Church,  section  4  above;  Anne  L. 
Klinck  has  edited  The  Old  English  Elegies:  A  Critical  Edition  and  Genre  Study, 
a  sizeable  volume  in  which  she  aims  to  ‘examine  [the  elegies]  as  discrete 
manifestations  of  a  common  generic  impulse,  and  to  move  from  a  close  study  of 
the  nine  texts  to  a  definition  of  Old  English  elegy’.  The  nine  texts  from  the  Exeter 
Book  are  The  Wanderer,  The  Seafarer,  The  Riming  Poem,  Deor,  Wulf  and 
Eadwacer,  The  Wife’s  Lament,  Resignation,  Riddle  60,  The  Husband’s  Message 
and  The  Ruin.  The  volume  usefully  includes  facsimiles  of  the  relevant  folios  of 
the  Exeter  Book  for  all  the  poetry.  The  editions  are  thorough,  accurate,  critically 
up-to-date,  and  fully  glossed;  Klinck  argues  for  a  number  of  new  readings  in  her 
Introduction  and  Textual  Notes  (both  of  which  are  placed  in  separate  sections 
before  and  after  the  texts  to  which  they  refer.  It  may  have  been  more  reader- 
friendly  to  arrange  the  editions  in  the  manner  of  the  EETS  volumes  with  Introduc¬ 
tion,  Text  and  Notes  together  for  each  item.).  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  the  genre  of  elegy  in  Old  English  and  comparative  literatures  is  followed  by 
relevant  analogues  to  the  Old  English  poetry  in  Latin,  Old  Welsh  and  Old 
Icelandic  in  the  Appendix.  The  Bibliography  is  very  wide-ranging  and  in  itself  is 
a  useful  research  tool,  though  its  arrangement  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  This 
is  a  work  which  demonstrates  a  considerable  amount  of  scholarship  and  assimi¬ 
lation  of  critical  sources:  it  is  useful  for  both  teaching  and  research  purposes. 

A  study  on  The  Wanderer,  Charles  Abbott  Conway’s  ‘Honour,  Mercy,  and  The 
Wanderer’s  Problem,  Some  Thoughts  on  “ar”’  (NM  93.275-85),  offers  a  new 
interpretation  of  some  aspects  of  the  poem  based  on  his  acceptance  of  reading  ar 
in  line  1  as  ‘rank  and  property’  (cf.  Klinck,  above,  who  maintains  the  usual 
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reading  of  ‘mercy,  grace’),  an  interpretation  which  defines  The  Wanderer  as  ‘an 
extended  meditation  on  the  secular  and  courtly  aspects  of  ar' . 

There  are  a  number  of  essays  on  The  Seafarer  this  year:  Georgiana  Donavin 
tackles  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  speaker  in  ‘A  Preacher’s  Identity: 
Allusions  to  Jonah  in  The  Seafarer ’  ( YES  22.28—37).  She  aims  to  add  a  biblical 
frame  of  reference’  by  suggesting  that  the  seafarer’s  journeying  ‘parallels  that  of 
the  prophet  Jonah’;  the  seafarer,  then,  is  a  ‘biblical  type’  which,  to  Donavin, 
implies  a  ‘figural  interpretation  of  the  seafarer  as  prophet  of  Jesus’s  Second 
Coming’.  Donavin  analyses  some  experiences  of  the  seafarer  and  Jonah,  focusing 
on  lines  33b-35b  as  ‘the  pivot  on  which  the  narrative  turns’;  in  the  use  of  sylf 
‘understanding’  is  emphasized,  a  perception  that  links  Jonah  and  the  seafarer  — 
‘Their  stories  are  about  approaching  God  through  understanding’.  They  are  both 
‘sinful  preachers’  who  have  repented  as  a  result  of  a  difficult  sea-voyage  and  are 
now  ‘prophets  with  an  apocalyptic  message’.  Donavin  continues  her  reading 
through  the  poem,  ironing  out  interpretative  difficulties  in  the  light  of  comparison 
with  the  Jonah  story,  and,  while  a  number  of  the  readings  are  somewhat  con¬ 
trived,  this  is  an  interesting  essay. 

An  essay  that  deals  with  a  difficult  passage  in  The  Seafarer  passed  over  by 
Donavin  in  her  reading  is  'The  Seafarer  1 1 1—15:  Dives  and  the  Ultimate  Futility’ 
(PEL  28.227-41)  by  John  Vickrey.  Vickrey  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  mid 
gemete  and  gehealdan  (111)  with  the  following  line,  1 12,  using  other  occurrences 
in  Old  English  to  seek  a  suitable  context:  he  shows  that  ‘to  “behave  with 
moderation”  towards  an  enemy  or  to  hold  bealu  in  any  measure  is  hardly  to  love 
that  enemy...’  as  Christians  are  urged  to  do.  Thus,  ‘lines  112—115  set  forth, 
though  obviously  in  textually  corrupt  form,  both  the  way  of  the  rich  man  [dives] 
in  this  life  and  his  experience  after  death’.  Line  1 1 1  declares  ‘what  ought  to  be’, 
lines  112—15  ‘declare  the  actuality’  incorporating  echoes  of  Psalm  48,  Luke  16.13 
and  Matthew  6.24.  The  conclusion  interprets  the  lines  as  indicative  of  the  ‘failure 
of  comitative  life’,  particularly  in  that  life’s  ‘hopeless  insufficiency  against  God’s 
Judgement’. 

R.  Hamer  offers  a  note  on  'The  Seafarer,  line  99b’  ( N&Q  39.13—15)  in  which 
the  emendation  of  negative  nile  or  ne  wile,  often  suggested  in  place  of  the  manu¬ 
script  wile,  is  discussed.  Hamer  shows  that  ‘the  emended  negative  version, 
does  ...  contain  a  usage  so  unusual  that  it  should  probably  be  abandoned’. 

Hugh  Magennis  writes  on  ‘Images  of  Laughter  in  Old  English  Poetry,  with 
Particular  Reference  to  the  “Hleahtor  Wera”  of  The  Seafarer'  (ES  73.193—204). 
He  identifies  a  number  of  ‘types’  of  laughter;  ‘as  a  Symbol  of  Joy  or  Relief,  ‘of 
Triumph,  Hostility  and  Scorn’,  and  ‘as  a  Symbol  of  Happiness  and  Prosperity’, 
for  example,  and  includes  a  varied  selection  of  occurrences  of  laughter  in  Old 
English  literature  and  source  texts.  Magennis  aims  to  show  that  in  Old  English 
poetry,  ‘it  is  always  the  symbolic  rather  than  the  realistic  dimension  of  the 
imagery  of  laughter  which  is  the  essential  one’  and  that  the  use  of  hleahtor  wera 
at  line  21  indicates  laughter  associated  with  the  mead  hall,  while  at  the  same  time 
symbolizing  homiletic  reminders  that  such  temporal  joys  are  transitory. 

In  a  wide-ranging  essay  (‘Wolf,  My  Wolf  in  Hall  et  al.),  E.  G.  Stanley 
conducts  a  word-study  of  wulf  in  Wulf  and  Eadwacer.  He  uses  cognate  terms  in 
Old  Icelandic  and  Old  Saxon,  as  well  as  compounds  in  Old  English,  to  disprove 
the  theory  that  wulf  refers  to  an  outlaw. 

Barbara  Raw  discusses  allusions  to  the  Easter  liturgy  in  The  Descent  into  Hell 
in  ‘Why  Does  the  River  Jordan  Stand  Still?  ( The  Descent  into  Hell,  103-06)’ 
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{LeedsSE  23.29-47).  Focusing  on  the  references  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  at 
lines  99  and  103,  Raw  demonstrates  that  these  symbols  are  complex  ‘metaphori¬ 
cal  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  historical  reality  of  Christ’s  life,  the 
sacramental  system  of  the  church  and  the  future  to  which  the  church  is  moving’. 
This  is  a  detailed,  cogent  account  of  a  difficult  passage. 

In  ‘Easter,  the  Death  of  St  Guthlac  and  the  Liturgy  for  Holy  Saturday  in 
Felix’s  Vita  and  the  Old  English  Guthlac  B'  {M/E  61.1—16),  Peter  Lucas  identi¬ 
fies  the  light  of  the  heofonlic  condel  at  line  1290  (an  expansion  of  the  Latin 
source)  as  ‘the  light  of  Christ,  the  Paschal  candle,  and  the  allusion  is  to  the  liturgy 
for  Holy  Saturday’.  Lucas  suggests  that  this  reference  to  Holy  Saturday  provides 
clarification  for  subsequent  passages  in  the  poem  where  the  Old  English  poet  is 
expanding  on  his  source  to  ‘exploit  the  timing  of  Guthlac’s  death’  which  thus  can, 
in  part,  be  seen  to  commemorate  Christ’s. 

The  one  essay  I  have  seen  on  Juliana  this  year  concerns  ‘ Juliana  and  the 
Figures  of  Rhetoric’  {PLL  28.3-17).  Joseph  D.  Wine  defends  and  reappraises  the 
poetic  skill  involved  in  the  composition  of  this  poem,  so  emphatically  denounced 
for  ‘its  loose  syntax  and  prosaic  diction’.  Wine  examines  the  importance  of 
rhetoric  in  the  classical  and  Anglo-Saxon  literary  education  and  he  analyses 
passages  of  Juliana  in  the  light  of  an  appreciation  of  rhetorical  training.  This 
essay  elucidates  Cynewulfs  use  of  devices  such  as  polypton  which  creates  ‘tonal 
unity’,  trochees  which  can  make  speech  ‘breathless,  the  character  overwrought’, 
and  homoeoteleuton  used  in  speeches  to  intensify  emotion.  In  a  thorough  survey. 
Wine  demonstrates  that  ‘Cynewulfs  contemporaries  might  have  recognized  him 
as  a  poet  of  considerable  power’. 

One  essay  on  The  Wife’s  Lament  published  this  year  is  Faye  Walker-Pelkey’s 
‘  “ Frige  hwcet  ic  hatte “The  Wife’s  Lament”  as  Riddle’  {PLL  28.242-66).  In 
this  reading,  Walker-Pelkey  prefers  to  see  the  poem  as  more  ‘riddle-like  than 
“elegaic”’  (cf.  Klinck’s  appraisal  of  ‘The  Nature  of  Elegy  in  Old  English’  and  her 
introduction  to  the  poem  in  The  Old  English  Elegies  above)  and  suggests  that  it 
is  possible,  therefore,  to  link  it  to  other  poetry  such  as  the  riddles  and  charms  to 
provide  new  interpretations.  Walker-Pelkey  discusses  the  stylistic  similarity  of 
Riddles  69,  84  and  18  to  The  Wife's  Lament ;  for  example,  Riddle  18  (a  sword)  is, 
from  lines  26b-30a,  a  ‘lament’  which  talks  of  separation  from  one’s  lord, 
‘longing’,  and  exile.  Drawing  on  key  words,  wrceccan  (interpreted  as  ‘avenge’), 
giedd  (interpreted  as  ‘riddle’  (but  see  also  Reichl’s  article  in  section  3  above)) 
and  wrcecsida  (‘vengeance  journeys’),  the  solution  of  ‘sword’  is  proposed  for  The 
Wife’s  Lament  if  it  is,  indeed,  a  riddle.  This  is  reinforced  by  seeing  the  first- 
person  accusative  pronoun  mec  as  a  pun  on  mece,  eordscrcef  as  literally 
‘earthhall’,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  gender  of  the  speaker  of  the  poem  as,  simply, 
dependent  on  whether  the  object-narrator  is  ecg  (fern.)  or  sweord  or  ece  (masc.). 

The  Riddles  themselves  have  attracted  some  attention:  Adam  Davies’s  formu¬ 
laic-based  study  ‘ Agon  and  Gnomon :  Forms  and  Functions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Riddles’  (in  Foley)  proposes  ‘an  approach  to  the  riddles  which  synthesizes  and 
accomodates  [sic]  multiple  perspectives  on  the  riddles  and  their  problems’.  His 
test-cases  include  Riddles  21,  49,  68-9,  74-6,  and  95,  illustrating  that  the  ‘Old 
English  riddles  had  a  definite  intellectual  content  and  social  usefulness’,  and  that 
the  ‘riddles  consist  of  a  linguistic  template  for  abstract  inquiry,  and  the  essential 
feature  of  that  template  is  the  creation  of  a  persona’.  This  is  a  detailed  and 
carefully  written  argument,  but  one  that  is,  at  times,  marred  by  impenetrable 
prose.  In  the  same  volume,  Donald  K.  Fry  offers  a  new  solution  for  Riddle  31 
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which  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  ‘Bagpipe’,  ‘Musical  Instrument  and 
‘Hurdy-Gurdy’.  In  ‘Exeter  Riddle  31:  Feather-Pen’,  Fry  argues  that  the  text 
‘depicts  a  hand  holding  a  quill  pen,  probably  writing  a  poem  or  song’  and  then 
shows  how  the  usage  of  motifs  such  as  banqueting,  the  inability  to  speak,  and 
words  as  ‘treasure’,  are  associated  with  writing  and  link  other  riddles  and  poetic 
passages  with  Riddle  3 1 .  This  is  a  convincing  and  thorough  argument  for  his 
solution  which  certainly  seems  more  plausible  than  the  other  interpretations.  In 
‘Riddle  19  of  The  Exeter  Book:  Snac,  An  Old  English  Acronym’  ( N&Q  39.15— 
16),  Mark  Griffith  discusses  a  proposed  solution  of  ‘ship’  for  Riddle  19,  finding 
that  this  interpretation  does  not  account  for  all  the  textual  difficulties;  instead,  he 
proposes  snac,  an  acronym  of  the  first  group  of  runes  in  the  poem,  meaning  a 
swift-sailing  vessel’. 

Sarah  Lynn  Higley  comments  on  a  wide  range  of  literature  including  Widsid, 
Maxims  I,  and  Riddles  40  and  74  in  ‘The  Mouthful  of  the  Giants:  Words  and 
Space  in  Indo-European  Revelation  Discourse’  (in  Foley).  This  essay  focuses  on 
wisdom  texts  in  Old  English  as  well  as  Old  Irish,  Gothic  and  Finnish.  She 
examines  motifs  common  to  this  literature  such  as  the  speaker’s  unlocking  of  the 
wordhord  in  Widsid  which  is  paralleled  in  the  Kalevala  and  Maxims  I. 


6.  The  Vercelli  Book  Poems 

(See  also  Chemiss  and  Lee  in  section  4,  above.)  Daniel  F.  Pigg  offers  a  study  of 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood's  relation  to  ‘the  discourse  of  the  apocalypse’  in  'The 
Dream  of  the  Rood  in  its  Discursive  Context:  Apocalypticism  as  Determinant  of 
Form  and  Treatment’  (ELN  29.13-22).  Pigg  outlines  previous  critical  approaches 
to  the  poem  which  have  not  taken  into  account  its  relationship  to  this  ‘dominant 
form  of  discourse  in  the  early  Middle  Ages’.  In  his  careful  interpretation,  the 
poem  ‘depicts  a  dreamer’s  foregrounded  desire  to  understand  his  place  in  Chris¬ 
tian  history’  which  is  achieved  by  his  ‘apocalyptic  fusion’.  The  poem  is  analysed 
within  the  design  of  a  ‘progressive  revelation’,  a  fundamental  part  of  this 
discourse,  and  the  dreamer  ‘brings  the  events  of  the  Crucifixion  into  his  present 
in  a  way  that  he  can  feel  and  experience’  in  order  to  ‘anticipate  the  apocalyptic 
fulfillment  of  all  human  history’. 

Paul  Cavill  re-opens  an  interpretative  debate  in  “‘Engel  Dryhtnes”  in  The 
Dream  of  the  Rood  9b  Again’  ( NM  93.287-91).  Noting  that,  recently,  editors  of 
the  poem  have  not  emended  engel  dryhtnes ,  Cavill  argues  that  it  should  be 
emended  on  literary  and  contextual  grounds.  His  first  argument  centres  around 
the  Christological  nature  of  the  poem  where  ‘to  refer  to  Christ  as  engel  dryhtnes 
would  be  dangerous  and  counter-productive’;  his  second  points  to  the  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  using  the  phrase  to  describe  Christ  as  being  both  attended  by,  and  one  of, 
the  angels;  and  his  third  argument  proposes  that,  structurally,  it  is  angels  at  line 
9b,  and  not  Christ,  who  are  looking  on  the  cross.  On  these  grounds,  Cavill  concurs 
with  Pope’s  suggestion  that  engel  dryhten  be  emended  to  engeldryhta  feala. 

There  are  a  couple  of  items  on  Andreas  this  year:  ‘Jesus  Asleep  in  the  Boat: 
A  Thrice-Told  Tale’  (in  Foley),  by  Gayle  A.  Henrotte,  relates  the  miracle  of  the 
quelling  of  the  waves  in  Andreas  and  the  Heliand,  comparing  the  ‘use  of  scrip¬ 
tural  and  diatessaronic  materials’  to  show  that  the  miracle  is  ‘intensified  with 
physical  detail’  in  Andreas.  Henrotte  suggests  that  Andreas  may  not  have  been 
intended  for  liturgical  use  as  its  retelling  of  the  miracle  offers  a  non-canonical 
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perspective  (unlike  that  of  the  Heliand).  Alexandra  Hennessey  Olsen  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  ongoing  debate  concerning  the  diverse  nature  of  Old 
English  poetry  and  its  debts  to  the  Germanic  heroic  and  the  Christian  Latin 
influences  in  ‘The  Aesthetics  of  Andreas :  The  Contexts  of  Oral  Tradition  and 
Patristic  Latin  Poetry’  (in  Foley).  Olsen  advances  a  warning  to  those  who  are 
reluctant  to  accept  the  ‘mixed’  tradition  inherent  in  surviving  poetic  texts,  among 
them,  Andreas.  To  support  her  case,  Olsen  investigates  the  influences  of  Arator’s 
De  Actibus  Apostolorum  and  the  Germanic  oral-formulaic  Hero  on  the  Beach 
theme  on  the  Old  English  poetic  Andreas.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  hope  that 
‘A  broader  and  more  responsive  understanding  of  the  style  of  the  Latin  sources 
of  Old  English  culture  and  poetry  will  also  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  debt  of  the 
poetry  to  common-Germanic  oral  culture’. 


7.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

One  article  on  Genesis  has  come  to  my  attention  this  year:  Peter  J.  Lucas  s 
‘Loyalty  and  Obedience  in  the  Old  English  Genesis  and  the  Interpolation  of 
Genesis  B  into  Genesis  A'  ( Neophil  76.121-35)  breaks  from  the  critical  tradition 
of  commenting  on  one  or  other  poem  and  considers  both.  He  analyses  the  motifs 
of  obedience  and  loyalty  to  determine  how  they  differ  and  ‘interlock’  with  one 
another  in  Genesis  A  and  Genesis  B.  In  Genesis  B,  for  example,  loyalty  and 
obedience  are  interwoven  whereas  in  Genesis  A  they  are  not,  though  both  are  still 
important  themes  in  the  latter  text.  Lucas  concludes  that  In  this  way,  the 
interpolation  of  Genesis  B  into  Genesis  A  added  a  new  dimension  to  a  theme 
already  present’. 


8.  The  Beowulf  Manuscript 

One  monograph  on  Beowulf  has  appeared  in  1992:  Literary  Essays  on  Language 
and  Meaning  in  the  Poem  Called  ‘Beowulf:  Beowulfiana  Literaria,  by  Raymond 
P.  Tripp,  is  a  collection  of  twenty  essays  which  aims  to  take  ‘a  fresh  and  primarily 
literary  look  at  the  poem’.  Tripp  criticizes  the  strictly  linguistic  and  prosodic 
approaches  which  ‘fail  to  explain  the  poem’  and  seeks  to  return  to  ‘enjoying 
Beowulf  as  ‘the  first  great  work  in  the  tradition  of  its  successors’.  While  the 
essays  themselves  are  sometimes  a  little  idiosyncratic,  the  author  is  clearly 
enjoying  himself  and  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  entertaining.  Among  the  miscel¬ 
lany  included  in  this  book  are  ‘The  Sense  of  Connection:  Grettis  Saga  and 
Beowulf  (in  which  ‘The  felt  likenesses  between  the  two  works  arise,  not  so  much 
from  common  sources,  but  from  a  common  rationalism  in  which  the  heroes 
become  increasingly  otiose’);  ‘Revaluing  the  Currency:  Money  in  Beowulf  and 
‘Poeta  Beowulfv.  Lusus  Natures  Princeps’,  where  Tripp  comments  on  the  over¬ 
estimation  of  the  oral-formulaic  theory  in  the  composition  of  Beowulf  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  poet’s  language  evidences  a  ‘bookishness’  which  does  not  correlate 
with  an  extemporary  production.  He  demonstrates  his  position  with  a  literary 
analysis  of  lines  2105-2123  (in  translation)  to  show  the  poetic  ‘ embarras  de 
richesse'  —  often  overlooked  by  those  ‘in  search  of  a  theory  .  Other  essays  include 
‘Gulliver’s  Grendel:  A  Yahoo  in  Heorot’ ,  where  Tripp  states  that  ‘Like  /Elfric, 
the  poet  uses  scatalogical  imagery  to  ridicule  and  to  dismiss  things  pagan  or 
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otherwise  heretical’  and  proceeds  to  interpret  Swa  fela  fyrena  at  line  164a  as 
swafcel  fyrena  (‘crimes  of  sulphurous  kind’)  which,  when  linked  with  helrunan 
(‘hell-wisps’),  ‘may  refer  to  shit’  [?].  In  ‘Minding  the  “Gift-Throne”:  Beowulf 
169b  and  The  Wanderer  44b  ne  his  myne  wisse  and  gifstolas  breac' ,  Tripp, 
contrary  to  Bammesberger  and  Robinson  (see  below),  argues  for  a  reading  of  he 
in  line  169b  as  referring  to  Hrothgar  ‘who  could  not  approach  the  throne’  and  is, 
thus,  deprived  of  his  kingly  function.  Tripp  attempts  to  justify  this  interpretation 
with  linguistic  and  comparative  evidence  from  The  Wanderer  and  other  areas  of 
Beowulf  but  the  argument  is  not  wholly  convincing.  All  in  all,  this  volume  ranges 
widely  through  the  poem  and  calls  into  action  a  variety  of  Old  English  and  Old 
Norse  texts.  In  terms  of  Beowulf  criticism,  however,  it  is  certainly  individualistic. 
Very  much  in  the  vein  of  his  book,  is  Tripp’s  note  on  ‘Wulfgar  at  the  Door?  A 
Literary  Solution  to  Beowulf  “389-90”’  (ELN  29.1-9)  in  which  he  tackles 
Klaeber’s  emendation  at  lines  389b— 390a  which  makes  up  for  the  lack  of  allitera¬ 
tion  in  these  lines.  Tripp  proposes  a  ‘literary  solution’  by  reconsidering  the  entire 
passage  from  lines  331-404  and  demonstrating  that  the  lines  ‘conventionally 
assigned  to  Wulfgar  (391-98)  are  in  fact  first  spoken  by  Hrothgar’.  Wulfgar’s 
return  to  the  hall  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  text,  thus  obviating  any  need  for 
editorial  restorations. 

Three  essays  concern  themselves  with  Beowulf  in  Korhammer  et  al.  The  first, 
by  Alfred  Bammesberger,  offers  ‘Five  Beowulf  Notes’  in  which  revised  interpre¬ 
tations  are  proposed  for  five  difficult  passages.  For  example,  at  line  6  of  the 
poem,  the  noun  of  egsode  eorl  is  singular  where,  evidently,  a  plural  is  required; 
Bammesberger  provides  evidence  to  regard  eorl  as  a  collective  neuter  noun 
meaning  ‘group  of  warriors’.  The  second  note  on  mapdum  for  Metode  (line  169a) 
can,  as  suggested  by  Pogatscher  a  century  ago,  be  read  with  palaeographical, 
linguistic  and  contextual  confidence  as  mapdum  formetode  (‘despised  the  treas¬ 
ure’).  The  remaining  three  notes  concern  lines  222  brimclifu  blican,  1372  hafelan 
[beorgan]  and  2860  ALt  dam  geongfanj.  This  is  an  authoritative  article  calling 
into  play  a  variety  of  types  of  evidence  to  help  clarify  opaque  parts  of  Beowulf 
In  the  same  volume,  Fred  C.  Robinson  asks  ‘Why  is  Grendel’s  Not  Greeting  the 
Gifstol  a  Wrcec  MicelT  in  which  he  focuses  on  lines  149-71  to  explicate  more 
fully  lines  168-9.  Debating  the  various  interpretations  of  these  latter  two  lines, 
Robinson  suggests  a  translation  of  ‘He  did  not  have  to  pay  homage  to  the  throne’ 
( gretan  as  ‘to  address  respectfully’  rather  than  ‘to  approach’).  Thus,  in  keeping 
with  the  preceding  lines,  Grendel  refuses  to  conform  to  the  ceremony  of  ‘throne¬ 
greeting’  expected  of  a  loyal  comitatus  member.  Robinson  accepts 
Bammesberger’ s  translation  of  formetode  in  line  169  as  ‘despised’,  a  meaning 
that  reinforces  his  own  insightful  reading  of  Grendel  as  lawless  outsider.  E.  G. 
Stanley,  also  in  Korhammer  et  al.,  concentrates  on  metrical  and  editorial  issues 
in  Old  English  verse  in  ‘Initial  Clusters  of  Unstressed  Syllables  in  Half-Lines  of 
Beowulf.  In  this  essay,  he  focuses  on  Sievers  Type  A3  half-lines  which  are  ‘likely 
to  open  a  larger  structure,  in  rising  order  of  magnitude,  a  clause,  a  sentence,  a 
speech,  a  (numbered)  section’.  In  the  light  of  this,  Stanley  proposes  the 
repunctuation  of  previous  editions  for  a  number  of  lines  that  exhibit  clusters  of 
unstressed  half-lines  to  reflect  more  satisfactorily  metrical  as  well  as  syntactic 
concerns,  but  he  also  demonstrates  instances  where  some  caution  in 
repunctuation  is  advisable. 

Also  concerned  with  prosody  is  Seiichi  Suzuki’s  ‘On  Reducing  Type  D*  to 
Type  D  in  the  Meter  of  Beowulf  ( NM  93.257-69).  Suzuki  aims  to  show  that 
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Sievers  Types  D*  and  D  are  based  on  four  metrical  positions  (//\x  or  //x\)  which, 
while  based  on  the  same  underlying  metrical  structure,  differ  at  surface  structure 
as  a  result  of  a  different  ‘manner  of  association  whereby  the  first  lift  is  filled  by 
linguistic  material’.  Robert  P.  Creed  discusses  metrical  issues  in  his  exploration 
of  ‘The  Archetypal  Verse  Line  in  Caedmon’s  “Hymn”  and  Beowulf  (in  Hall  et 
al.).  Noting  that  the  ‘archetypal’  verse  line  (eight  syllables  arranged  as  stressed 
syllable  followed  by  unstressed  syllable  times  four)  amounts  to  22  per  cent  of 
Caedmon’s  Hymn  but  only  0.2  per  cent  of  Beowulf,  Creed  illustrates  the  ways  in 
which  the  Beowulf- poet  is  elaborating  on  this  ‘archetypal’  underlying  ‘theme’. 
Creed’s  findings  reveal  that  the  Beowulf- poet  often  ‘avoided’  or  broke  up  the 
archetypal  verse  line  because  the  rhythm  can  be  ‘slow  and  monotonous  or 
ceremonial’  (except  in  instances  such  as  line  1324  where  the  slowness  is  appro¬ 
priate)  whereas  Caedmon  ‘exploited  the  ceremonial  slowness’.  Creed  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  second  essay  on  Beowulf  in  which  he  analyses  lines  1914—2537  of 
Beowulf  ns  ‘Beowulf  s  Fourth  Act’  (in  Foley).  His  division  of  the  poem  into  ‘Five 
Acts’  reassesses  the  traditional  bipartite  structure  accorded  to  the  text.  Creed 
aims  to  show  the  coherence  of  his  Act  IV  as  a  viable  structural  unit  (incorporating, 
as  the  lines  do,  parts  of  ‘Beowulf  s  Youth’  and  ‘Beowulf  s  Age’  in  traditional 
structural  accounts).  Each  passage  in  the  ‘Act’  is  therefore  examined  and  a 
thematic  link  —  the  ‘proper  behaviour  between  a  king  and  those  closest  to  him’ 
—  adduced.  Such  a  link  also  accounts  thematically  for  the  so-called  digressions 
within  these  lines.  Beowulf  is  seen  as  a  diplomat  and  regent  up  to  2190-2207 
from  where  we  move  at  speed  to  Beowulf  as  an  aged  monarch.  Creed  sees  no  great 
divide  at  these  ‘watershed’  lines:  rather,  he  perceives  in  them  the  desire  of  the 
poet  wishing  us  to  follow  the  deliberate  narratorial  speed  in  the  ‘transition  from 
old  present  to  new’.  This  is  an  extremely  fine-tuned  argument  which  is  convinc¬ 
ing  in  its  presentation  of  textual  readings.  A  third  essay  by  Creed  on  Beowulf 
entitled  ‘Sutton  Hoo  and  the  Recording  of  Beowulf  (in  Kendall  and  Wells)  is 
concerned  to  examine  the  ‘Ideal  Structures’  in  the  poem  (‘pairs  ...  of  words 
containing  sound-linked  stems  of  words  that  encapsulate  the  ideas  and  ideals  of 
prehistoric  speakers  of  Germanic’).  Creed’s  own  recording  of  Beowulf  forms  the 
focus  for  the  discussion  which  is  primarily  prosodic  and  archaeological  in  empha¬ 
sis.  Creed  suggests  Beowulf  is  a  ‘record  of  behaviors  acted  out  and  memorialized 
in  speech  and  in  artifacts  before  the  deposition  at  Sutton  Hoo  and  even  before  the 
migration  from  the  Continent  to  Brittania’.  Roberta  Frank  also  writes  on  ‘ Beowulf 
and  Sutton  Hoo:  The  Odd  Couple’  (in  Kendall  and  Wells)  in  which  she  traces  the 
history  of  the  scholarship  that  has  linked  Beowulf  with  Sutton  Hoo  and  the 
influence  that  each  has  had  on  the  other. 

Howell  Chickering  discusses  Beowulf  in  the  light  of  Christian  and  pagan 
influences  in  ‘Lyric  Time  in  Beowulf  (. JEGP  91.489-509).  He  shows  how 
Beowulf  operates  within  the  Augustinian  concept  of  sequential  time  so  that  the 
reader  is  always  aware  of  the  passage  of  time  in  the  poem  s  narrative,  but 
Chickering  also  identifies  a  larger  framework  encompassing  ‘God’s  external 
existence  outside  of  time’  which  he  analyses  in  terms  of  the  lyrical  rhythm  of  the 
poem.  In  contrast,  Frank  Peters  places  Beowulf  in  its  Germanic  context  in  ‘The 
Wrestling  in  Beowulf  ( ELN  29.10-12)  in  which  he  invalidates  modem  critical 
interpretations  of  the  two  wrestling  matches  between  Beowulf  and  Grendel,  and 
Dsghrefn.  He  aligns  the  wrestling  in  the  poem  with  the  hryggspenning  style  of 
Viking-era  wrestling  and  examines  the  moves  that  are  made  by  Beowulf  against 
his  opponents  as  those  of  ‘the  manner  prescribed  by  [Beowulf  s]  culture’. 
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The  structure  of  Beowulf  is  discussed  by  Robert  D.  Stevick  in  ‘Representing 
the  Form  of  Beowulf  (in  Hall  et  al.).  In  this  essay,  Stevick  takes  issue  with 
previous  critical  comparisons  of  the  poem  and  Hibemo-Saxon  visual  art  forms 
such  as  interlace.  He  illustrates  his  point  with  the  cross-page  preceding  St 
Matthew’s  Gospel  in  the  Lindisfame  Gospels  to  show  that  interlace  itself  does 
not  have  ‘shape’  —  it  ‘is  essentially  filler  ornament’;  it  cannot  therefore  ‘charac¬ 
terize  the  internal  structure,  much  less  represent  the  fundamental  form’  of  the 
poem.  Stevick  advocates  that  we  read  Beowulf  like  the  cross-page,  as  if  it  were 
in  ‘two  planes’  as  it  is  a  ‘dense  continuum  of  patterned  particulars  of  narrative 
matter’.  He  rejects  interpretations  of  Beowulf  as  a  chronological  sequence  or  ring 
pattern  while  Sarah  J.  Feeny  (‘The  Funeral  Pyre  Theme  in  Beowulf,  in  Foley)  is 
concerned  to  show  that  ring  patterning  in  Beowulf  can  help  account  for  some 
noticeable  formulaic  parallels.  Using  Lord’s  definition  of  theme  as  her  starting- 
point  to  work  through  elements  of  the  Funeral  Pyre  episode  and  its  ‘function, 
meaning  and  relationship  in  Beowulf,  she  illustrates  the  narrative  parallelism 
between  Hnaefs  Pyre  (lines  1107b— 1124b)  and  Beowulf  s  (3134— 3155a),  also 
bringing  Scyld’s  funeral  into  the  discussion.  Lexical,  metrical  and  phonological 
evidence  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  ‘poetic  realization  of  a  funeral  ceremony’ 
which  the  poet  creates  and  which,  Feeny  believes,  would  have  intimated  the  very 
ritual  itself  to  an  audience  ‘receptive  to  the  traditional  associations’  of  the  theme. 

Joseph  Harris  is  also  concerned  with  the  final  episodes  of  Beowulf  in  his  essay 
on  ‘Beowulf  s  Last  Words’  in  Speculum  67.1—32.  He  focuses  on  the  ‘Death  Song’ 
of  Beowulf  (lines  271  lb-2820)  comparing  valedictions  in  Old  Norse  literature 
and  recognizing  ‘eight  or  nine  motifs’  common  to  both  representations  which 
form  the  traditional  aspects  of  the  genre  of  ‘last  words’.  Dealing  with  the  very  last 
word  of  all  is  ‘ Beowulf.  The  Last  Word’  by  George  Clark  (in  Hall  et  al.).  Clark 
details  the  critical  debate  which  variously  interprets  lofgeornost  as  a  positive  or 
a  negative  attribution  depending  on  the  wider  angle  —  Christian  or  pagan.  Clark 
examines  the  evidence  of  its  use  in  Old  English,  and  discusses  cognate  and 
comparable  forms  (in  the  prose  of  Alfred  and  Arifric,  for  example)  finding  no 
strictly  negative  connotations  for  lofgeorn  in  other  contexts;  rather,  the  term  is 
neutral.  Clark  suggests,  on  the  evidence  he  advances,  that  ‘though  no  instances 
of  an  honorific  “lofgeornost”  can  be  found,  Beowulf  3182  may  be  one’. 

Robert  Boenig  discusses  the  bivalency  of  the  un-  morpheme  in  the  hapax 
legomena  unflitme  (1.1097),  unhlitme  (1 129),  and  ungleaw  (2564)  in  ‘Very  Sharp/ 
Unsharp,  Unpeace/Firm  Peace:  Morphemic  Ambiguity  in  Beowulf  ( Neophil 
76.275—82).  This  snappy  article  highlights  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  in  the 
poem  particularly  as  the  ambiguous  nature  of  this  specific  morpheme  lends  a 
‘double  perspective’  to  its  stem:  Boenig  questions  whether  this  is  intentional  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  or  whether  this  is  an  instance  of  ‘an  absence’  of  meaning. 

An  interesting  essay  on  the  ‘oral  poetic  tradition’  is  Mark  C.  Amodio’s  ‘Old 
English  Oral-Formulaic  Tradition  and  Middle  English  Verse’  (in  Foley).  Amodio 
closely  examines  one  type-scene  element  in  Lajamon’s  Brut  -  abolyn  —  which, 
he  states,  corresponds  to  gebolgen  used  ten  times  in  Beowulf.  In  Beowulf,  the  term 
indicates  the  mental  state  of  a  protagonist  and  presupposes  subsequent  slaughter; 
Amodio  traces  a  similar  function  of  abol^en  in  the  Brut  but  with  ‘a  shift  in  the 
Brut's  traditional  poetics’  as  synonyms  also  occur  in  place  of  abolyen.  Amodio’s 
aim  is  to  show  that  the  ‘oral  poetic  tradition  does  not  simply  disappear  after  1066’ 
and  this  aim  is  successfully  met  by  his  detailed  analysis  which  might  act  as  a 
model  for  other  such  investigations. 
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Janet  Thormann  also  provides  a  study  of  oral  composition,  but  one  where  the 
perspective  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  Beowulf  cast.  In  ‘The  Poetics  of  Absence: 
“The  Lament  of  the  Sole  Survivor”  in  Beowulf  (in  Foley),  Thormann  reads  the 
scene  at  lines  2244—2270a  as  ‘an  allegory  of  representation’  which  ‘is  the  poem’s 
self-conscious  reflection  on  its  own  processes  of  meaning’;  and  as  a  ‘type-scene 
of  oral  composition,  a  variation  of  the  theme  “the  singer  looks  at  his  sources’”. 

Comparing  methods  of  poetic  composition,  Albert  B.  Lord  writes  on  the  uses 
(in  Old  English  verse)  and  absences  (in  byliny )  of  alliteration,  apposition  and 
synonymy  in  ‘ Beowulf  and  the  Russian  Byliny ’  (in  Foley).  Lord  notes  that 
although  both  forms  of  poetry  use  tonic  metrical  lines,  the  byliny  has  a  greater 
extent  of  exact  repetitions  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Another  comparative 
piece,  ‘The  Heroic  Oath  of  Hildebrand’  by  Lee  Edgar  Tyler  (in  Foley),  suggests 
that  lines  49-57  of  the  Hildesbrandslied  are  a  ‘heroic  oath  corresponding  to  the 
beot  of  the  Old  English  poem’.  In  order  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  Old  English 
beot,  Tyler  examines  the  context  and  composition  of  the  oath  within  the  Retribu¬ 
tion  Story-Element  and  considers  Beowulf’s  oath  in  the  hall  (11.  628b— 41b),  the 
oath  before  the  fight  with  Grendel  (11.  675-87),  the  oaths  before  the  fight  in  the 
mere  and  with  the  dragon  (11.  1473—90  and  2510-37)  and  Wiglafs  oath  (2631— 
60)  as  well  as  lines  1 1-31  of  Waldere  B  (the  oath  of  Waldere).  The  comparison 
of  these  oaths  with  Hildebrand’s  show  that  the  narrative  patterns  conform  ‘re¬ 
markably  closely’  and  are  a  ‘traditional  poetic  form’. 

John  D.  Niles  asks  fundamental  questions  concerning  Beowulf  s  composition 
in  ‘Towards  an  Anglo-Saxon  Oral  Poetics’  (in  Foley):  ‘Is  the  text  a  record  of  oral 
performance?  Does  it  reflect  changes  in  the  oral  tradition  as  this  tradition  had 
evolved  in  England  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teachings?’  To  reconstruct 
the  origin  of  the  poem  by  methods  of  ‘determining  orality’,  Niles  synopsizes  oral- 
formulaic  theories  leading  into  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
competent  scribes  copying  down  poetry  as  it  was  performed  or  dictated  by  the 
poet.  Niles’s  main  point  concerns  a  means  of  assessing  the  ‘hypothetical  poetics 
of  a  vanished  poetry  —  a  poetics  of  the  Old  English  oral  style  .  Niles  collates  seven 
‘macrofeatures’  that  might  indicate  oral  compositional  form  or  style  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  attempting  to  place  Beowulf  in  its  literary  history  as  a  best  text,  once 
or  twice  removed  from  its  source’.  This  essay  is  essential  reading  for  all  scholars 
interested  in  Old  English  verse  composition  and  textual  transmission. 

Less  essential,  though  still  relevant  here,  is  Marijane  Osborn’s  “‘Verbal  Sea 
Charts”  and  Beowulf  s  Approach  to  Denmark’  (in  Foley).  This  essay  concerns  the 
Beowulf-poet’s  possible  use  of  oral  verse-directions  for  navigation  in  his  narra¬ 
tion  of  the  hero’s  crossing  to  Denmark  (lines  207b-228).  Osborn  argues  that 
elements  of  topographical  accuracy  related  in  the  journey  cannot  be  coincidental 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  ‘oral  instructions’  to  voyagers 
in  the  period  before  maps  and  navigational  aids.  Osborn  hypothesizes  that  the 
lagucrceftig  mon  of  line  209a  might  be  a  ‘skilled  seaman’  offering  Beowulf  the 
‘verbal  sea-chart’  for  entrance  into  Zealand’s  tricky  harbours. 

In  ‘Ambiguity  of  Fate  and  Narrative  Form  in  some  Germanic  Poetry’  (YES 
22.1-16),  Anthony  J.  Gilbert  discusses  the  ‘ambiguous  tensions’  of  fate  and 
fortune  at  moments  of  crisis  in  Beowulf,  Atlakvida,  and  The  Battle  ofMaldon.  In 
Beowulf  for  example,  Gilbert  examines  the  fight  between  the  hero  and  Grendel 
where  the  ‘rhetorical  focus  shows  Beowulf  as  a  hero  because  he  can  reverse  an 
event  that  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  for  ordinary  mortals  .  It  is  the  variabil¬ 
ity  of  fate  that  Gilbert  believes  is  of  interest  to  the  author  and  audience,  a  theory 
that  he  develops  in  relation  to  Byrhtnoth’s  moment  of  crisis  at  line  89  of  Maldon. 
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Finally  on  Beowulf,  in  ‘Intemperance,  Fratricide,  and  the  Elusiveness  of 
Grendel’  ( ES  73.205-10),  Fidel  Fajardo- Acosta  considers  the  problem  that  the 
Danes  had  in  dealing  with  Grendel  and  why  it  took  so  much  effort  to  end  his  raids 
on  Heorot.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  new  material  in  this  article  which  suggests 
that  Grendel  is  a  form  of  divine  retribution  for  the  Danes’  own  immorality  and, 
therefore,  it  takes  a  non-Dane,  Beowulf  (a  type  of  redeemer  who  illustrates  a 
moral  nature),  to  eliminate  him. 

A  couple  of  articles  have  appeared  on  Judith  this  year:  Elizabeth  M.  Tyler, 
‘Style  and  Meaning  in  Judith ’  ( N&Q  39.17-19),  examines  heroic  language  and 
language  which  relates  to  ‘the  mind  or  spirit’  to  bring  to  the  surface  ‘levels  of 
meaning  the  modem  reader  may  see  as  secondary  or  indeed  miss  altogether’.  Her 
examination  thus  involves  analysing  terms  such  as  wiggend  (and  its  compounds) 
which  describes  the  Bethulians  and,  ironically,  the  Assyrians;  and  compounds  of 
mod,  such  as  galmod  which  is  also  used  ironically  (to  describe  Holofemes).  The 
conclusion  is  that  cohesion  is  created  within  the  poem  by  the  repetition  of  specific 
words  which  ‘serves  to  juxtapose  characters  and  events  in  the  poem’.  Peter  J. 
Lucas  writes  on  ‘ Judith  and  the  Woman  Hero’  (YES  22.17—27)  in  which  he  offers 
a  reading  of  the  role  of  Judith  as  a  representative  of  ‘ideal  female  behaviour  in 
a  heroic  society’  and  as  one  imbued  with  moral  as  opposed  to  physical  strength. 
Much  as  Tyler  before  him,  Lucas  looks  at  the  vocabulary  to  show  the  deliberate 
contrast  caused  by  verbal  echoes  and  repetitions  in  the  descriptions  of  Judith  and 
Holofemes;  such  epithets  serve  to  benefit  Judith,  particularly  as  she  is  ‘diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  an  example  of  how  not  to  be  [a  Germanic  chief],  thus  gaining 
stature  by  contrast,  negatively  rather  than  positively’.  Lucas  attempts  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  female  as  hero  ‘is  an  advantage’  (especially  in  a  poem  based  on  a 
female  hero,  one  imagines)  as  ‘a  male  hero  would  diminish  the  efficacy  of  the 
help  of  God  theme’  in  the  poem  (‘If  a  male  hero  had  the  help  of  God  it  would  be 
unfair’)  —  something  most  accounts  of  male  saints  seem  quite  unaware  of. 

I  have  not  seen  Marilynn  Desmond’s  ‘ Beowulf.  The  Monsters  and  the  Tradi¬ 
tion’,  OT  7.258-83;  and  Ruth  Waterhouse’s  ‘ Beowulf  as  “Palimpsest”’,  InG 
13.1-18. 


9.  Other  Poems 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  critical  material  on  The  Battle  of  Maldon  this  year  (but 
see  also  Gilbert  in  section  8  above).  James  W.  Earl,  in  ‘“The  Battle  of  Maldon,” 
line  86:  OE  lytegian  =  Lat.  litigareT  (in  Hall  et  al.),  notes  that  lytegian  (when 
interpreted  as  ‘to  use  guile,  to  be  cunning’)  ‘alone  seems  to  sully  the  Vikings’ 
image  in  the  poem’  and  proposes  that  it  may  be  more  appropriately  translated  as 
‘to  negotiate,  to  proceed  legally,  to  litigate’  if,  as  he  suggests,  it  is  a  derivative 
of  the  Latin  litigare.  Earl  reinforces  his  theory  by  utilizing  linguistic  and  literary 
evidence  from  the  Cura  Pastoralis  and  Orosius.  Andrew  Breeze  discusses 
‘ Maldon  68:  Mid  Prasse  Bestrodon'  (ES  73.289—91)  and,  in  searching  for  a 
definition  of  prasse,  proposes  ‘soldiers  in  array’  as  in  Middle  Welsh  pres  and  Old 
French  presse.  A  second  note  by  Breeze  is  ‘ Finns  bur h  and  Maldon :  Celces  Bord, 
Cellod  Bord'  (N&Q  39.267—79)  in  which  parallel  phrases  from  Welsh  and  Irish 
are  used  to  help  show  that  celces  bord  (1.  29,  Finnsburh)  and  cellod  bord  (1.  283, 
Maldon )  should  be  translated  as  ‘whitened  shield’. 
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Two  essays  deal  with  the  history  and  the  fiction  of  Maldon.  George  Clark,  in 
‘ Maldon:  History,  Poetry  and  Truth’  (in  Foley),  aims  to  separate  the  literary 
narrative  from  the  historical  sources  such  as  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
Liber  Eliensis  and  others,  to  understand  more  clearly  the  poem  as  a  reflection  of 
the  events  in  991.  Clark  builds  up  a  case  for  viewing  some  of  the  events  of  the 
poem  as  literary  licence,  derived  from  a  variety  of  other  more-or-less  contempo¬ 
rary  battles  and  records.  Clark  concludes  that  the  poem  ‘is  not  reportage  of  the 
events  of  a  single  day  but  a  poetic  idea  of  an  age,  the  assertion  of  a  heroic  ideal’. 
This  is  a  conclusion  with  which  Paul  Dean  might  well  concur:  he  considers  the 
debate  about  the  historicity  of  Maldon  in  ‘History  Versus  Poetry:  The  Battle  of 
Maldon ’  ( NM  93.99-108).  Taking  Swanton’s  comments  about  Maldon' s  lack  of 
status  as  a  historical  source  (in  his  English  Literature  before  Chaucer)  as  a 
starting  point,  Dean  emphasizes  the  ambiguity  of  Maldon' s  status.  Noting  that  the 
modern-day  concept  of  ‘history’  and  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  differ  consid¬ 
erably,  Dean  urges  an  acceptance  of  Maldon  as  historical  in  the  sense  that  it 
provides  the  reader  with  ‘the  inside  of  the  event’. 

Laura  Morland’s  ‘Caedmon  and  the  Germanic  Tradition’  (in  Foley)  aims  to 
illustrate  that  ‘the  structure  of  [Caedmon’s]  Hymn  is  as  formulaic  as  its  diction’. 
Morland  examines  the  Hymn  in  parallel  with  a  number  of  Old  Norse  and  Old 
High  German  compositions  to  illustrate  a  ‘Germanic  creation  theme,  realized  as 
a  type-scene’;  this  theme  is  analysed  with  reference  to,  among  other  works,  The 
Order  of  the  World  and  Beowulf  While  some  of  the  analyses  concerning  pagan 
motifs  and  their  manifestation  in  Old  English  literature  are  rather  tenuous, 
Morland  nevertheless  offers  a  number  of  new  readings  on  the  Creation  type- 
scene. 

Donald  K.  Fry  has  identified  ‘A  Newly  Discovered  Version  of  the  Old  English 
Poem  “Durham”’,  a  transcription  of  the  poem  by  Junius,  which  he  edits  with  other 

surviving  transcriptions  (in  Hall  et  al.). 

Finally,  in  a  wide-ranging  essay,  Theodore  M.  Andersson  examines  ‘the  most 
declamatory  piece  of  Old  Germanic  literature  we  possess’  in  ‘The  Speeches  in  the 
Waldere  Fragments’  (in  Foley)  with  a  view  to  showing  the  influence  of  ‘classical 
rhetoric’  in  the  speeches.  Concentrating  on  the  references  to  swords  and  armour 
as  the  ‘thematic  focus’  of  Waldere,  Andersson  proposes  a  rhetorical  link  between 
the  Old  English  fragments  and  the  Aeneid  rather  than  with  the  corpus  of  Germanic 
literature.  Andersson  attempts  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  Virgilian  influence 
on  Waldere  to  suggest  ‘the  progress  from  an  oral  heroic  lay  to  literary  heroic  epic 
in  the  classical  mould’. 


10.  Prose 

Over  twenty  years  of  focused  research  has  resulted  in  D.  G.  Scragg’s  definitive 
BETS  edition  of  The  Vercelli  Homilies  and  Related  Texts  which  now  supersedes 
M.  Forster  (ed.)  Die  Vercelli-Homilien  I- VIII  and  Paul  E.  Szarmach  (ed.)  Vercelli 
Homilies  IX-XXIII.  In  his  Introduction,  Scragg  highlights  the  importance  of  the 
codex  as  the  ‘earliest  extant  collection  of  homiletic  texts  in  English’  and  dis¬ 
cusses  its  origins  and  compilation,  its  contents  and  linguistic  features  and  its 
subsequent  critical  history.  The  aim  of  the  edition  is  ‘to  collect  together  all 
available  evidence  for  the  understanding  of  twenty-three  examples  of  early 
vernacular  prose’  and  this  is  achieved  by  an  analysis  of  the  manuscript  as  a  whole 
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and  of  the  twenty-three  prose  texts  individually.  Manuscripts  which  contain  texts 
related  to  the  Vercelli  Homilies  are  also  discussed  in  the  Introduction  and  within 
each  homily’s  introductory  matter.  A  substantial  linguistic  analysis  of  the  homi¬ 
lies  forms  a  major  part  of  Scragg’s  examination  (this  is  reinforced  by  the  complete 
Glossary  which  follows  the  textual  editions).  Important  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  this:  while  the  Vercelli  homilies  are  essentially  illustrative  of  ‘conservative 
late  West  Saxon’,  there  are  also  ‘a  variety  of  early  West  Saxon  and  non- West 
Saxon  spellings  and  inflections’.  Such  evidence  indicates  the  variety  of  linguistic 
forms  available  to  a  tenth-century  scribe,  but  also,  Scragg  suggests,  the  ‘distinc¬ 
tion  between  early  West  Saxon  and  late  West  Saxon  may  itself  be  less  one  of  date 
than  scriptorium  tradition’.  Scragg  calls  for  an  investigation  of  the  language 
evinced  by  late  Old  English  manuscripts  and  the  scriptoria  from  which  such 
manuscripts  originate.  He  contributes  to  this  debate  himself  by  giving  convincing 
evidence  for  the  origin  of  the  Vercelli  manuscript  at  St  Augustine’s,  Canterbury. 
The  editions  of  the  twenty-three  prose  texts  themselves  are  copiously  annotated 
and  clearly  laid  out.  The  main  text  is  supported  by  an  apparatus  incorporating 
corrupt  manuscript  readings,  lexical  variants  from  related  texts,  and  Latin  source 
material.  The  introductions  to  the  texts  provide  the  most  up-to-date  information 
concerning  the  origin,  sources  and  parallels  of  each  separate  item.  All  in  all,  this 
is  an  exemplary  work  of  scholarship. 

Scragg  has  published  two  related  essays  this  year:  in  the  first,  he  examines 
four  anonymous  homilies  —  Vercelli  Homilies  XIX,  XX,  XXI  and  an  Ascension 
Day  Homily  (Tristram  3)  in  ‘An  Old  English  Homilist  of  Archbishop  Dunstan’s 
Day’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.).  Scragg  aims  to  prove  that  these  four  texts  were 
composed  as  a  set  by  a  single  author  and,  in  so  doing,  he  collates  linguistic 
evidence  from  the  items  which  illustrates  the  particular  lexical  selection  and 
phrasal  usage  of  the  author.  This  is  a  very  useful  approach  to  analysing  vernacular 
material:  where  there  is  no  exact  Latin  source,  the  author’s  own  style  may  be  most 
prominent  and  such  passages  are  therefore  appropriate  for  an  examination  of 
compositional  techniques.  In  ‘Spelling  Variation  in  Eleventh-Century  England’ 
(in  Hicks),  among  many  other  apt  points,  Scragg  details  the  case  of  the  mid¬ 
eleventh-century  annotator  in  Oxford,  Bodleian,  Bodley  340/342  and  the  linguis¬ 
tic  emendations  that  he  made  to  the  manuscript  texts  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  area  of  Old  English  orthography 
before  we  come  to  anything  approaching  a  definitive  understanding  of  how  late 
Old  English  spelling  operates. 

Other  anonymous  homilies  commented  on  this  year  include  a  unique  admoni¬ 
tion  to  penance  edited  by  Franz  Wenisch.  “‘Nu  bidde  we  eow  for  Godes  lufon”: 
A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Old  English  Homiletic  Text  in  CCCC  162’  (in 
Korhammer  et  al.)  is  a  thorough  introduction  in  which  Wenisch  adduces  that  this 
homily  was  composed  between  c.970  and  1010  and  is  of  late  West  Saxon  origin. 
The  edition  itself  has  a  useful  linguistic  apparatus  which  reinforces  Wenisch’s 
conclusions. 

In  ‘Cotton  Tiberius  A.iii,  Articles  26  and  27’  (in  Korhammer  et  al.),  Paul  E. 
Szarmach  updates  Forster’s  previous  editions  of  ‘Be  gecyrrednesse’  and  ‘Be 
J)ur[h]wununge’.  Editions  of  the  texts  with  en  face  Latin  antecedents  and  parallel 
Latin  and  vernacular  items  are  provided  and  the  source  discussed.  Szarmach 
shows  that  the  Old  English  texts  translate  Alcuin’s  Liber  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis, 
chapters  xiv  and  xxvi  respectively  and  he  briefly  considers  the  transmission  of 
Alcuin’s  work  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  A  section  of  this  essay  demonstrates  the 
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way  in  which  the  Old  English  translator  works:  for  example,  the  translation  of 
chapter  xxvi  follows  a  mainstream  Latin  text  quite  accurately;  but  the  translation 
of  chapter  xiv  illustrates  areas  of  difficulty  for  the  translator.  Szarmach  concludes 
his  introduction  by  advancing  questions  concerning  the  influence  of  Alcuin  that 
require  further  scholarship  to  answer. 

The  majority  of  essays  concerning  /Elfric  this  year  focus  on  source  analysis: 
Joyce  Hill  has  produced  a  brilliant  contribution  to  the  way  in  which  Ailfric’s  use 
of  his  sources  is  perceived  by  scholars  in  ‘Ailfric  and  Smaragdus’  (ASE  21.203— 
37).  Hill  notes  that  relatively  little  material  attributed  to  Smaragdus  has  been 
identified  in  Ailfric’s  writings,  even  though  Ailfric  himself  reliably  informs  us  in 
his  Latin  Preface  to  the  Catholic  Homilies  that  Smaragdus  is  one  of  his  authori¬ 
ties.  Her  study  demonstrates  that  Ailfric’s  debt  to  Smaragdus  is  greater  than  has 
been  acknowledged  and  seeks  to  show  Smaragdus’ s  important  influence  in  the 
Benedictine  Reform  period  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Smaragdus,  in  his  Expositio 
libri  comitis,  drew  upon  a  compilation  of  patristic  authorities  and  Ailfric,  in 
acknowedging  Smaragdus  in  his  Preface,  acknowledges  his  direct  source;  within 
his  homilies,  however,  iElfric  acknowledges  the  ultimate  patristic  source  -  not 
the  intermediate.  Discussing  the  ‘patristic  bias’  of  previous  source  scholars, 
which  Hill  regards  as  ‘falsifying  the  picture  of  how  ^Elfric  used  his  sources  and 
in  particular  how  often  he  turned  to  Smaragdus’,  Hill  addresses  and  reassesses 
the  debt  of  /Elfric  to  this  Frankish  author.  She  focuses  on  five  ^lfric  homilies  to 
trace  areas  in  which  ^Elfric  relied  on  the  authority  of  Smaragdus’ s  Expositio  and 
demonstrates  how  Ailfric’s  compositional  method  may  have  included  drawing  on 
a  number  of  Frankish  homiliaries  simultaneously,  complicating  the  picture  of 
source  analysis,  because  of  the  ‘verbal  overlap’  between  the  sources.  This,  in 
itself,  is  an  advance  in  our  understanding  of  how  Ailfric  may  have  worked  and 
introduces  many  new  questions  concerning  source  study  which,  as  Hill  points  out, 
will  now  have  to  be  addressed.  Hill’s  second  study  this  year,  ‘Monastic  Reform 
and  the  Secular  Church:  yElfric’s  Pastoral  Letters  in  Context’  (in  Hicks),  exam¬ 
ines  Ailfric’s  letters  for  Bishops  Wulfsige  and  Wulfstan  to  ascertain  what  can  be 
gleaned  about  the  way  the  secular  church  was  regarded  by  those  who  were 
products  of  the  Benedictine  Reform.  The  letters  are  closely  scrutinized,  and 
manuscripts  which  contain  the  pastoral  letters  and  thus  attest  to  the  letters 
influence  are  analysed. 

Lynne  Grundy  continues  her  work  on  Ailfric  in  ‘God  meditates:  A  Model  for 
the  “Salvation  Histories”  in  Three  Homilies  of  Ailfric  and  in  his  Hexameron 
(MAE  61.189-205).  Grundy  discusses  the  summary  of  the  history  of  salvation  in 
De  Annuntiatione  Sanctae  Mariae,  De  Initio  Creaturae,  De  Natale  Domine  and 
the  Hexameron  where  /Elfric  ‘seems  to  move  away  from  the  Augustinian  line 
which  in  general  he  is  happy  to  endorse’.  In  his  independent  approach,  Ailfric 
seems  to  be  concerned  to  emphasize  the  compassionate  nature  of  God,  offering 
‘an  imaginative  interpretation  of  God’s  mercy’.  Ailfric’s  use  of  the  verb  smeagan 
portrays  God  as  meditating  or  considering  carefully  about  the  problems  presented 
to  him,  thus  revealing  God’s  mercy  ‘in  a  particularly  striking  way  . 

Gopa  Roy  is  interested  in  source  analysis  in  her  article  ‘A  Virgin  Acts 
Manfully:  /Elfric’s  Life  of  St  Eugenia  and  the  Latin  Versions’  ( LeedsSE  23.1-27). 
Roy  advances  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Latin  ‘  viriliter  ,  to  expose  the  playing  on 
words  of  the  Latin  version  and  consequent  reinforcement  of  certain  prejudices’: 
that  woman  is  inferior  and  man  superior.  Ailfric,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  ‘a 
much  more  straightforward  account’  in  which  his  omissions  from  the  Latin  source 
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alter  ‘the  perspective  of  the  life’.  Indeed,  Roy’s  study  does  show  that  Adfric  s 
adaptation  of  the  source  simplifies  the  Latin  somewhat,  but  her  argument  that 
/Elfric  is  less  prejudiced  against  women  is  held  together  by  rather  tenuous  textual 
illustration  and  interpretation. 

Catherine  A.  Regan  writes  on  the  interpretation  of  /Elfric’s  Sermo  de 
Sacrificio  in  Die  Pascae  in  ‘Retrieving  the  Typological  Dimension  in  Ailfric  s 
Easter  Homily’  (in  Keenan).  She  shows,  in  a  fascinating  and  scholarly  study  (by 
focusing  on  /Elffic’s  discussion  of  the  Eucharist,  for  example),  that  the  homily  is 
‘an  example  of  a  thoughtful  typological  development  of  relationships  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament’  which  is  a  central  element  in  /Elffic’s  educative 
purpose.  Regan  then  moves  to  the  sixteenth-century  edition  of  the  homily  by 
Matthew  Parker  where  the  key  point  to  Parker  is  that  the  text  is  ‘this  Sermon 
agaynst  the  bodely  presence’.  An  analysis  of  the  interpretative  methodology 
behind  Parker’s  edition  takes  Regan  through  a  post-Parkerian  reception  history  of 
the  text  and  one  of  its  sources,  Ratramnus,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  editorial 
‘scrutiny  of  individual  words’  in  the  texts  has  led  to  the  loss  of  ‘something 
significant:  the  very  basis  of  [TElffic’s]  Eucharistic  teaching’.  In  ‘Visio  Pads: 
Jerusalem  and  Its  Meanings’  (in  Keenan),  Paul  E.  Szarmach  examines  the  various 
levels  of  interpretation  of  ‘Hierusalem’  and  its  gloss  in  a  selection  of  examples 
from  Ailfric’s  Catholic  Homiles  and  from  Blickling  Homily  6.  Szarmach  demon¬ 
strates  that  literal  and  anagogical  interpretations  of ‘Hierusalem’  can  exist  simul¬ 
taneously.  In  the  sermon,  Dominica  II  Post  Aepiphania  Domini,  /Elfric  employs 
the  two  cities,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  in  a  tropological  amplification  of  the 
earthly  ‘hell’  and  heavenly  ‘ visio  pads'.  By  illuminating  such  examples, 
Szarmach  shows  that  ‘the  vernacular  tradition  has  an  intellectual  independence’ 
which  merits  further  study. 

Malcolm  Godden  provides  a  brief  note  on  Ailfric’s  homily  for  the  Circumci¬ 
sion  (‘New  Year’s  Day  in  Late  Anglo-Saxon  England’,  N&Q  39.148—50)  in  which 
he  asks  why  /Elfric  evinced  so  much  hostility  to  January  1  as  New  Year’s  Day, 
preferring  instead  March  21.  Corinne  J.  Saunders  analyses  the  use  of  a  wooded 
landscape  instead  of  a  desert  in  Adfric’s  sermon  on  the  Epiphany  in  ‘Vox 
clamantis  in  deserto:  The  Landscape  of  Ailfric’s  John  the  Baptist’  ( N&Q  39.91— 
21).  She  shows,  in  an  informative  article,  that  Ailfric’s  choice  of  landscape  is 
more  rational  than  might  at  first  appear,  and  may  be  based  on  a  logical  association 
of  the  variegated  desert  of  the  East  with  a  more  familiar  forest. 

Two  very  important  studies  of  Wulfstan’s  prose  and  one  historical  study 
comprise  the  critical  interest  in  Wulfstan  studies  this  year.  Jonathan  Wilcox 
provides  a  detailed  study  which  assesses  ‘The  Dissemination  of  Wulfstan’s 
Homilies:  The  Wulfstan  Tradition  in  Eleventh-Century  Vernacular  Preaching’  (in 
Hicks).  Wilcox  examines  the  manuscript  distribution  of  Wulfstan’s  sermons  and 
the  use  of  his  sermons  by  later  writers:  some  instances  of  later  re-use  indicate 
memorial ization  of  the  original  text,  others  show  stylistic,  as  well  as  textual, 
affinities.  Much  of  the  borrowing  is  of  ‘catechetical-style  instruction’,  the  manu¬ 
script  evidence  revealing  ‘that  Wulfstan  was  a  significant  and  influential  voice 
for  preaching  in  England  throughout  the  eleventh  century’.  Andy  Orchard  dis¬ 
cusses  rhetorical  elements  in  Wulfstan’s  methods  of  composition  in  ‘Crying 
Wolf:  Oral  Style  and  the  Sermones  Lupi'  (ASE  21.239-64).  He  looks  in  particular 
at  ways  in  which  Wulfstan  adapts  his  sources,  and  examines  stylistic  elements 
such  as  alliterating  doublets,  formulaic  repetition  and  other  ‘features  which  align 
Wulfstan  more  closely  with  the  vernacular  verse  tradition  rather  than  with  prose’. 
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Identifying  five  levels  of  repetition  (from  sound/word  repetition  to  theme/para¬ 
graph  repetition),  Orchard  links  Wulfstan  with  Aldhelm  and  the  Beowulf- poet  as 
‘examples  of  literate  Anglo-Saxons  who  chose  to  compose  in  the  traditional  oral 
style  of  vernacular  verse’.  The  third  essay  on  Wulfstan  is  ‘Archbishop  Wulfstan 
and  the  Homiletic  Element  in  the  Laws  of  /Ethelred  II  and  Cnut’  ( EHR  424.565- 
86)  by  M.  K.  Lawson.  In  this  full  and  critical  study,  Lawson  questions  the 
contemporary  role  of  the  eleventh-century  vernacular  law-codes  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  kings  whose  names  were  appended  to  them.  Lawson  shows  that  ‘the 
marked  homiletic  element  in  Wulfstan’s  legal  writings  ...  is  actually  crucial  to 
their  understanding’,  and  provides  the  historical  context,  dwelling  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Church  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  and  the  reasons  why  Wulfstan 
felt  it  necessary  to  incorporate  exhortatory  features  in  the  Laws  aimed  at  the  king. 

Little  has  appeared  on  Alfredian  prose  this  year:  Andrew  Breeze  writes  on 
‘Cornish  Donua  “Danube”  and  the  Old  English  Orosius’  ( N&Q  39.431-33) 
suggesting  that  the  use  of  Donua  indicates  the  translator  of  the  Orosius  was 
Cornish.  Further  evidence  indicates  that  the  Orosius  is  a  later  translation  than  the 
Pastoral  Care ;  Breeze  dates  the  former  to  981-2.  A  second  note  by  Breeze, 
‘Cain’s  Jawbone,  Ireland  and  the  Prose  Solomon  and  Saturn ’  ( N&Q  39.433-6), 
discusses  the  oldest  English  reference,  in  the  prose  Solomon  and  Saturn,  to 
Cain’s  slaying  of  Abel  with  a  jawbone.  This,  suggests  Breeze,  is  ‘an  Irish 
symptom’,  and  thus,  ‘another  Celtic  aspect  of  English  literature’.  Paul  Beekman 
Taylor  writes  a  note  on  ‘A  Beowulf  Analogue  in  Alfred’s  Boethius'  (N&Q 
39.264-5)  in  which  he  looks  at  the  Old  English  portrayal  of  Orpheus’s  musical 
power  as  an  adaptation  from  the  source.  In  this  depiction,  the  beasts  who  hear 
Orpheus  play  are  transfixed,  rather  like  the  deer  in  Beowulf  lines  1368— 72a. 
Taylor  concludes  that  behind  these  images,  which  conceive  of  a  ‘magic  which  has 
the  power  to  impede  natural  instinct’,  lies  a  ‘native  English  tradition  . 

R.  I.  Page,  in  ‘The  Sixteenth-Century  Reception  of  Alfred  the  Great’s  Letter 
to  His  Bishops’  (Anglia  110.37-64),  discusses  the  interest  shown  by  those  in 
Matthew  Parker’s  circle  to  Alfred’s  letter  which  ‘touched  on  matters  of  deep 
concern  to  contemporary  (and  academic)  politics  and  practice’.  Page  examines 
the  reasons  why  such  interest  was  shown  and  how  the  letter  was  read  and 
translated  (emphasizing  the  role  of  the  Worcester  ‘tremulous’  scribe’s  glosses  in 
this  translation  process).  The  copies  and  translations  of  the  letter  made  by  the 
Parker  circle  illustrate  how  they  worked  and  the  difficulties  they  faced;  the 
sixteenth-century  texts  from  BL  Cotton  Vitellius  D.  vii,  CCCC  197 A  and  CUL, 
Ii.2.4  are  incorporated  in  an  Appendix. 

A  couple  of  essays  have  appeared  on  Anglo-Saxon  legal  prose:  the  first  is  a 
fascinating  account  of  a  variety  of  anathema  clauses  by  Brenda  Danet  and  Bryna 
Bogoch.  “‘Whoever  Alters  This,  May  God  Turn  His  Face  from  Him  on  the  Day 
of  Judgement”  Curses  in  Anglo-Saxon  Legal  Documents’  (in  JAF  105.132-65)  is 
a  broad  study  of  the  power  of  curses  in  documents,  and  their  purpose,  type  and 
style.  Four  types  of  curses  are  identified  and  componentially  analysed  before  the 
context  of  such  material  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  is  discussed.  Danet  and 
Bogoch’s  analysis  of  the  Old  English  clauses  seems  quite  dependent  on  editors’ 
translations  (at  times,  unhelpfully,  they  only  present  the  translation),  but  the 
information  they  present  will  be  of  great  interest  to  those  working  on  transitional 
literacy  as  well  as  the  performative  potential  of  the  written  word.  The  second 
article  on  legal  material  is  ‘Two  Thirteenth-Century  Cartularies  from  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  A  Study  in  Textual  Transmission’  (NM  93.293-301)  by  Kathryn  A. 
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Lowe.  Lowe  focuses  on  CUL,  Ff.2.33  and  London,  BL  Add.  14847  which  contain 
copies  of  forty-eight  charters  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Lowe  attempts  to 
demonstrate  that,  contrary  to  previous  scholarly  assumptions,  the  wills  that 
survive  in  the  BL  manuscript  are  derived  directly  from  the  CUL  manuscript. 

The  only  essay  on  medical  literature  that  has  come  to  my  attention  this  year 
is  ‘Bald’s  Leechbook  and  the  Physica  Plinii'  by  J.  N.  Adams  and  Marilyn  Deegan 
(ASE  21.87-1 14)  which  examines  the  use  made  of  the  Physica  Plinii  by  the  late 
ninth-century  compiler  of  the  Leechbook.  It  is  only  from  the  textual  evidence  of 
the  Leechbook  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  kind  of  Latin  text  of  the  Physica 
Plinii  available  in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  Adams  and  Deegan  consider  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  two  texts  by  close  examination  of  a  number  of  extracts  from  the 
Leechbook  and  analogous  passages  of  the  Physica.  It  is  demonstrated,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Old  English  compiler  seems  to  have  had  access  to  a  different 
Latin  exemplar  from  that  contained  in  extant  versions  of  the  Physica  Plinii. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  area  of  glossary  scholarship  is  made  in  a 
collection  of  papers  out  this  year:  Anglo-Saxon  Glossography:  Papers  Read  at  the 
International  Conference,  Brussels,  S  and  9  September  1 986,  edited  by  R. 
Derolez.  It  contains  eleven  papers  some  of  which  are  practical  in  orientation, 
discussing  the  way  forward  for  this  branch  of  Anglo-Saxon  Studies.  Even  though 
the  Conference  took  place  six  years  earlier,  the  essays  are  entirely  up-to-date  with 
footnotes  citing  very  recent  critical  works.  R.  Derolez  offers  ‘Anglo-Saxon 
Glossography:  A  Brief  Introduction’  where  glossographic  material  is  classified 
into  five  categories  (e.g.  Class  glossaries  such  as  /Elfric’s  Glossary,  Alphabetical 
texts  such  as  the  Epinal  and  Erfurt  glossaries),  and  the  uses  and  compilation  of 
such  glossaries,  available  editions,  and  problems  facing  the  scholar  of 
glossography  are  discussed.  This  is  an  excellent  introduction  for  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  glossary  study.  Michael  Lapidge  contributes  ‘Old  English  Glossography: 
The  Latin  Context’  where  he  observes  the  great  amount  of  information  that  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  glossaries,  particularly  the  ways  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
used  and  understood  ‘books  of  classical  and  Christian  antiquity’;  he  cautions, 
however,  against  the  attempted  extraction  of  such  information  without  a  complete 
examination  of  the  Latin-Latin  entries  in  addition  to  the  Latin-Old  English 
glosses,  and  advises  against  the  ‘selective’  editing  employed  by  many 
glossographers  to  date.  In  ‘A  Thesaurus  Palaeoanglicusl  The  Celtic  Experience’, 
David  N.  Dumville  considers  the  implications  of  a  collective  edition  incorporat¬ 
ing  all  Old  English  glosses  with  suitable  textual  information  in  the  light  of  the 
Thesaurus  Palaeobritannicus,  an  Oxford  plan  to  edit  all  Old  Brittonic  texts.  R. 
I.  Page  examines  the  complexity  involved  in  the  study  of  glossed  manuscripts  and 
thus  in  the  editing  of  them  in  ‘On  the  Feasibility  of  a  Corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Glosses:  The  View  from  the  Library’.  He  takes  as  his  example  CCCC  23  and 
illustrates  the  ways  in  which  a  ‘limited’  examination  of  the  manuscript  can  be 
highly  misleading,  advocating  ‘extended  study  of  any  glossed  text’  which  ‘re¬ 
quires  constant  access  to  the  originals,  to  revise,  check  and  confirm’.  Alan  K. 
Brown  discusses  the  project  for  cross-indexing  the  corpus  of  Old  English  glossa¬ 
ries,  describing  its  methods  and  scope  in  ‘Toward  Unifying  the  Corpus  of  Old 
English  Glossaries’.  He  lists  the  sixteen  manuscripts  involved  and  outlines  the 
difficulties  in  producing  a  usable  end-product  (e.g.  how  to  provide  a  source  index 
and  deal  with  the  complex  cross-references  required).  In  ‘Some  Notes  on  Notes 
on  Glosses  in  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English' ,  David  McDougall  and  Ian 
McDougall  relate  how  glosses  are  incorporated  into  the  DOE  using  examples 
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from  the  C  and  D  entries.  The  remaining  five  essays  illuminate  the  methods  and 
results  of  glossographical  scholarship:  Louis  Goosens’s  ‘Latin  and  Old  English 
Aldhelm  Glosses:  A  Direct  Link  in  the  “Abingdon  Group’”  reconsiders  the 
relationship  of  glosses  in  two  manuscripts  of  Aldhelm’s  De  Laudibus 
Virginitatis .  This  detailed  essay  provides  evidence  for  the  methods  of  copying 
glosses  as  well  as  showing  in  what  way  the  manuscripts  under  scrutiny  are 
related.  Another  reconsideration  is  offered  by  Nancy  C.  Porter  (‘Revising  Napier: 
New  Light  on  Some  Old  English  Glosses’)  who  establishes  new  glosses  and 
interpretations  that  were  unclear  to  or  ‘missed’  by  Napier  from  manuscripts  of 
Aldhelm’s  Aenigmata.  Among  the  points  that  Porter  makes  are  the  possible  use 
of  unusual  loan-words  by  the  glossator  and  the  transmission  of  glosses  between 
the  manuscripts  which.  Porter  implies,  are  areas  in  which  knowledge  of  glosses 
of  this  particular  text  could  be  advanced.  Phillip  Pulsiano  continues  his  scholarly 
focus  on  glossed  psalters  (see  YWES  72.73)  with  ‘A  Proposal  for  a  Collective 
Edition  of  the  Old  English  Glossed  Psalters’.  A  survey  of  the  history  of  editing 
glosses  collated  from  a  number  of  psalters  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the 
relationship  of  these  glosses  as  suggested  by  recent  publications:  for  example, 
Pulsiano  considers  Berghaus’s  identification  of  the  Eadwine  Psalter  gloss  as 
‘being  at  base  closest  to  the  A-type  gloss  C’,  to  be  incorrect  and  reappraises  some 
examples  to  suggest  that  the  closest  relationship  is  with  a  D-type  tradition. 
Debating  the  difficulties  inherent  in  producing  a  collective  edition  of  all  psalter 
glosses,  Pulsiano  offers  a  sample  collation  (formatted  in  an  appendix)  and  helpful 
points  to  be  noted  in  such  an  undertaking.  Further  Glossary  relationships  are 
explored  in  J.  D.  Pheifer’s  essay  ‘The  Relationship  of  the  Second  Erfurt  Glossary 
to  the  Epinal-Erfurt  and  Corpus  Glossaries’  in  which  Pheifer  shows,  in  an 
immensely  detailed  examination,  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  glosses  in  Erfurt  II 
correspond  to  the  Epinal-Erfurt  glosses  and  that  the  Corpus  Glossary  is  also 
related  to  Erfurt  II.  The  final  essay  in  this  collection  (‘Glosses  and  Glossaries’) 
is  P.  Lendinara’s  exemplary  illustration  of  different  types  of  glosses,  lexical 
choices  and  methods  of  the  glossator,  and  ways  in  which  such  glosses  might  have 
been  employed.  Lendinara  selects  a  number  of  Latin  lemmata  (which  are  listed 
with  their  glosses  in  an  appendix)  to  examine  the  way  in  which  these  were 
glossed  and  to  suggest  possible  influences  on  the  glossators  choice.  In  a  summary 
of  her  results,  Lendinara  notes  the  ‘fairly  high  level  of  the  glossing’  and  considers 
the  role  of  the  glossator:  ‘he  is  neither  a  poet  nor  a  prose  writer;  his  aim  is  a 
correct  rendering  of  a  Latin  text  and  within  this  range  his  choices  are  generally 
rigorous  and  coherent’. 
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Middle  English:  Excluding  Chaucer 

CATHERINE  BATT,  GILLIAN  RUDD  and  ALAN  J.  FLETCHER 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General  and  Miscellaneous;  2.  Allit¬ 
erative  Poetry;  3.  The  Gawain-VoQt,  4.  Piers  Plowman',  5.  Romances;  6.  Gower, 
Lydgate,  Hoccleve;  7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry;  8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse; 
9.  Malory  and  Caxton;  10.  Other  Prose;  11.  Drama.  Sections  1,  5,  6  and  9  are  by 
Catherine  Batt;  sections  3,  10  and  11  are  by  Alan  J.  Fletcher;  and  sections  2,  4, 
7  and  8  are  by  Gillian  Rudd. 


1.  General  and  Miscellaneous 

Writers  in  the  field  of  medieval  literature  are  increasingly  turning  to  interdisci¬ 
plinary  medieval  cultural  studies  to  illuminate  their  analyses  of  literary  texts,  and 
some  of  this  year’s  most  fruitful  work  makes  judicious  use  of  such  resources. 

To  begin  with  women’s  studies:  availability  of  texts  often  lags  behind  the 
areas  of  current  critical  debate,  so  most  welcome  in  this  field  are  Alexandra 
Barratt’s  anthology  of  Women ’s  Writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  Alcuin  Blamires, 
Karen  Pratt  and  C.  W.  Marx’s  Woman  Defamed  and  Woman  Defended:  An 
Anthology  of  Medieval  Texts.  The  range  of  texts  Alexandra  Barratt  selects,  from 
religious  and  medical  pieces  to  letters,  poems  and  textbooks,  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  to  medieval  culture  and  to  discussion  of  women’s  situations 
within  it,  and  the  variety  of  their  roles.  The  texts  chosen  for  Woman  Defamed  and 
Woman  Defended,  meanwhile,  perform  a  different  cultural  function:  placed  ‘for’ 
and  ‘against’  anti-feminism,  on  either  side  of  a  translation  of  the  Wife  of  Bath’s 
Tale,  they  show  the  lack  of  variety  inherent  in  male  articulations  of  anxiety  about 
the  threat  of  the  female,  and  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  such  arguments 
belong  primarily  to  a  literary  debate,  with  one  book  taking  up  or  countering  the 
propositions  of  another  (while  this  is  not  to  claim  that  these  writings  would  have 
had  no  effect  on  individuals’  lived  experiences). 

Studies  of  the  interrelation  of  historical  documentation  of  women’s  lives  and 
their  literary  representation  continue  to  flourish.  Women  and  Sovereignty,  edited 
by  Louise  Olga  Fradenburg,  a  stimulating  collection  of  cross-disciplinary  essays 
on  the  contradictions  and  problems  of  gender  and  political  power,  contains 
several  articles  on  medieval  subjects.  Jocelyn  Wogan-Browne,  in  her  scholarly 
‘Queens,  Virgins  and  Mothers:  Hagiographic  Representations  of  the  Abbess  and 
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Her  Powers  in  Twelfth-  and  Thirteenth-Century  Britain’,  appraises  the  relation 
between  conventions  of  saints’  lives  —  their  use  of  the  imagery  of  royalty,  of 
virginity,  maternity,  miracles,  the  female  body  —  and  the  historical  experience  of 
women  religious,  and  maintains  that  the  power  of  the  abbess  is  marginalized, 
both  historically  and  in  literary  expression.  Rosemary  Muir  Wright,  in  ‘The 
Virgin  in  the  Sun  and  in  the  Tree’,  explores  the  iconography  particular  to  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  which  stresses  her  role  in  salvation  history,  from  the 
Jesse  tree  to  her  identification  with  the  ‘woman  clothed  with  the  sun’  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  hints  that  the  imagery  that  sets  her  apart  from  historical  queens 
also  functions  as  a  subtext  in  secular  situations.  John  Carmi  Parsons  develops  this 
line  in  ‘Ritual  and  Symbol  in  the  English  Medieval  Queenship  to  1500’,  showing 
the  ambiguities  attaching  to  women’s  rule,  and  how  rituals  of  queenship  both 
celebrate  and  delimit  female  power.  Louise  Fradenburg’s  own  stylish  contribu¬ 
tion,  ‘Sovereign  Love:  The  Wedding  of  Margaret  Tudor  and  James  IV  of  Scot¬ 
land’,  explores  issues  around  the  queen’s  crucial  role  in  the  formation  of  alli¬ 
ances,  while  Charles  T.  Wood,  ‘The  First  Two  Queens  Elizabeth,  1464-1503’, 
uses  the  situations  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Elizabeth  Woodville  further  to 
explore  the  difficulties  and  divided  loyalties  royal  women  face  in  alliance  forma¬ 
tion.  Roberta  Gilchrist,  in  ‘Blessed  Art  Thou  Among  Women:  The  Archaeology 
of  Female  Piety’,  in  the  collection  of  historical  essays,  Woman  is  a  Worthy  Wight, 
edited  by  P.  J.  P.  Goldberg  (which  also  contains  much  useful  documentation  of 
marriage  and  women’s  work),  explores  nunnery  architecture  as  ‘a  form  of  passive 
female  piety’,  and  the  nexus  of  imagery  she  traces  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
working  on  literary  representations  of  female  piety. 

Upon  My  Husband’s  Death:  Widows  in  the  Literature  and  Histories  of 
Medieval  Europe,  edited  by  Louise  Mirrer,  brings  together  essays  on  class, 
history,  law  and  literature  to  show  that  the  state  of  widowhood  also  is  ambiguous. 
The  essays  in  the  literature  section  deal  with  continental  vernacular  texts:  Liliane 
Dulac,  ‘Mystical  Inspiration  and  Political  Knowledge:  Advice  to  Widows  from 
Francesco  da  Barberino  and  Christine  de  Pizan’,  looks  at  the  differences  between 
the  two  writers  while  pointing  out  that  they  have  in  common  conservative 
attitudes  to  widowhood  as  a  social  category.  Louise  O.  Vasvari,  ‘Why  Is  Dona 
Endrina  a  Widow?  Traditional  Culture  and  Textuality  in  the  Libro  de  Buen 
Amor',  examines  how  popular  oral  and  literary  conceptions  of  widows’  sexuality 
operate  in  this  text.  Meanwhile,  Philip  O.  Gericke,  ‘The  Widow  in  Hispanic 
Balladry:  Fonte  Frida’,  discusses  the  ballad’s  celebration  of  chaste  widowhood, 
which  he  terms  a  medieval  ideal  that  probably  bore  little  relation  to  reality. 
Heather  M.  Arden’s  research  into  ‘Grief,  Widowhood,  and  Women  s  Sexuality  in 
Medieval  French  Literature’  leads  her  to  argue  that  it  generally  portrays  widows 
as  sexually  voracious,  ‘grieving  but  easily  consoled’.  Finally,  Montserrat  Piera 
and  Donna  M.  Rogers’s  ‘The  Widow  as  Heroine:  The  Fifteenth-Century  Catalan 
Chivalresque  Novel  Curial  e  Giielfa’  shows  that  the  tale  does  not  correspond  to 
contemporary  circumstances  in  its  portrayal  of  a  widow  who  has  full  control  over 
her  life. 

Half  of  the  short  essays  (and  the  brevity  of  the  pieces  is  sometimes  a  hindrance 
to  developed  exposition)  on  women’s  themes  in  A  Wyf  Ther  Was:  Essays  in 
Honour  of  Paule  Mertens-Fonck,  edited  by  Juliette  Dor,  are  on  Chaucerian 
subjects.  Essays  on  Gower,  Hoccleve,  Malory  and  Romance  are  reviewed  in  the 
relevant  sections  below.  Of  the  general  essays,  Leo  Carruthers,  in  No  womman 
of  no  clerk  is  preysed:  Attitudes  to  Women  in  Medieval  English  Religious 
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Literature’,  offers  a  brief  overview  of  texts  -  including  Jacob’s  Well,  Dives  and 
Pauper,  and  Handlyng  Synne  —  in  the  light  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  s  comment,  and 
concludes  that  it  is  not  uniformly  anti-feminist.  Gerrit  Bunt,  ‘A  Wyf  Ther  Was 
For  Alexander  the  Great’,  surveys  Roxane’s  function  in  Middle  English  versions 
of  the  Alexander  legend,  and  argues  that  her  advice  to  her  husband  on  his  death¬ 
bed  makes  her,  in  Gilbert  Hay’s  version,  a  ‘truly  memorable  woman  figure’,  but 
the  fleeting  references  to  advice  literature  suggest  perhaps  a  more  fruitful  line  of 
investigation.  Marie-Frangoise  Alamichel’s  ‘The  Function  and  Activities  of 
Women  in  La3amon’s  Brut’  touches  on  women’s  subordinate  political  position 
and  their  role  as  ‘peace-weavers’.  Gloria  Cigman,  ‘Where  Was  Sarah?’,  looks  at 
Sarah’s  conspicuous  absence  from  the  Biblical  Abraham  and  Isaac  narrative,  and 
(briefly)  at  the  significances  scriptural  commentators  assign  her,  before  conclud¬ 
ing  gloomily  that  Middle  English  playwrights  endorse  anti-feminist  judgements 
of  her.  Ruth  Evans’s  more  theory-based  ‘Feminist  Re-enactments:  Gender  and  the 
Townley  Vxor  Noe',  meanwhile,  touches  on  the  complexities  of  representing 
women  in  arguing  for  a  more  positive  impulse  behind  the  portrayal  of  Noah  s 
Wife.  Therese  Saint  Paul  traces  fragments  of  evidence  in  Welsh  and  Breton 
sources  for  ‘A  Forgotten  Heroine  in  Medieval  English  Literature’,  whose  story 
involves  fidelity,  a  serpent  tale,  and  the  appellation  ‘golden  breast’.  Guido  Latre 
offers  an  informative  account  of  ‘Beguinages  and  Female  Forms  of  Spiritual  Life 
in  the  Low  Countries:  An  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Visit  of  the  Leuven 
Beguinage’,  which  outlines  their  social,  economic  and  political,  as  well  as 
religious,  backgrounds. 

The  new  directions  of  feminist  studies  reflect  a  general  interest  in  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  the  historiographical  and  the  literary.  Paul  Strohm,  Hochon  s  Arrow: 
The  Social  Imagination  of  Fourteenth-Century  Texts,  explores  a  wealth  of 
(mostly)  English  documents,  ranging  from  Thomas  Usk’s  ‘Appeal’  and  chronicle 
extracts,  to  Chaucer’s  ‘Lak  of  Stedfastnesse’,  and  ‘To  His  Purse’,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  illuminate  issues  -  women’s  experiences,  politics,  the  very  status  of  texts 
-  of  contemporary  concern  to  ‘literature’  and  ‘history’  specialists  alike,  although 
of  course  Strohm’s  investigations  are  predicated  on  breaking  down  such  distinc¬ 
tions  in  order  to  open  up  new  lines  of  inquiry:  a  rich,  generous  and  stimulating 
book.  Barbara  A.  Hanawalt  has  edited  Chaucer 's  England:  Literature  in  Histori¬ 
cal  Context,  a  collection  of  similarly  fruitfully  interdisciplinary  articles,  in  which 
an  earlier  draft  of  Strohm’s  essay  on  Chaucer’s  ‘Purse’  appears.  Michael  J. 
Bennett,  ‘The  Court  of  Richard  II  and  the  Promotion  of  Literature’,  suggests  that 
this  King  established  a  tradition  of  royal  patronage  in  England.  Nigel  Saul’s 
‘Chaucer  and  Gentility’  argues  that  Chaucer’s  affirmation  of  the  value  of  virtue 
has  a  special  appeal  during  a  period  when  society  is  in  a  transitional  state.  David 
Wallace  offers  a  reading  of  the  Cook’s  Tale,  in  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Absent  City’, 
which  concludes  that  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  literary  representation  of  London 
reflects  social  reality.  Caroline  M.  Barron,  ‘William  Langland:  A  London  Poet’, 
draws  a  portrait  of  a  writer  sympathetic  to  the  conditions  of  Londoners,  and 
adduces  new  evidence  that  a  range  of  social  classes  had  access  to  his  poem. 
Lawrence  M.  Clopper,  ‘Need  Men  and  Women  Labor?  Langland’s  Wanderer  and 
the  Labor  Ordinances’,  gives  new  insight  into  Piers  Plowman's  concern  with 
literature  and  idleness  in  a  hierarchical  society.  The  four  remaining  essays  dwell 
on  the  ‘literature  of  the  countryside’:  Nicholas  Orme,  ‘Medieval  Hunting:  Fact 
and  Fancy’,  draws  on  examples  from  1200  to  1500  to  emphasize  the  diversity 
attaching  to  the  sport.  Hunting  could  involve  the  utmost  brutality,  but  also  be  the 
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mark  of  civilized  behaviour.  Barbara  A.  Hanawalt,  ‘Ballads  and  Bandits:  Four¬ 
teenth-Century  Outlaws  and  the  Robin  Hood  Poems’,  compares  fact  and  fiction 
and  finds  that  the  most  significant  difference  is  in  the  fictional  outlaws’  gallant 
regard  for  the  poorer  classes.  Richard  Firth  Green,  ‘John  Ball’s  Letters:  Literary 
History  and  Historical  Literature’,  interestingly  traces  sources  of  the  texts  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Ball,  showing  how  conservative  the  rebels  were.  Susan  Crane  uses  some 
of  the  same  material  in  ‘The  Writing  Lesson  of  1381’,  but  brings  discussions  of 
literacy  to  bear  on  the  situation,  arguing  that  1381  witnesses  the  force  of  the 
illiterate  (who  are  also  denied  articulateness)  against  those  who  use  the  written 
to  oppress. 

Another,  more  literature-based  but  also,  on  its  own  terms,  culturally  aware, 
collection  is  The  Idea  of  Medieval  Literature:  New  Essays  on  Chaucer  and 
Medieval  Culture  in  Honor  of  Donald  R.  Howard,  edited  by  James  M.  Dean  and 
Christian  K.  Zacher.  The  book  divides  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  concerns 
‘Chaucer’,  though  the  section  on  ‘Chaucer’s  Culture’  also  focuses  mainly  on 
Chaucer  texts.  Alfred  David,  ‘Chaucer’s  Edwardian  Poetry’,  looks  at  Chaucer  s 
ironic  attitude  to  the  chivalric  culture  of  Edward  III.  Lee  Patterson’s  ‘Writing 
Amorous  Wrongs:  Chaucer  and  the  Order  of  Complaint’  looks  at  complaint  as  a 
‘site  for  theorizing’,  and  uses  Chaucerian  examples  to  suggest  how  this  mode 
forces  a  highly  complex  relation  between  lyric  and  narrative.  Glending  Olson 
continues  his  earlier  interests  in  play  in  arguing  for  ‘Chaucer  s  Idea  of  a  Canter¬ 
bury  Game’  as  a  literary  structuring  device.  Sherron  E.  Knopp,  ‘Augustinian 
Poetic  Theory  and  the  Chaucerian  Imagination’,  puts  the  case  for  the  influence  of 
Augustine  on  Chaucer’s  deployment  of  ‘imagination  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess . 
R.  W.  Hanning,  ‘Telling  the  Private  Parts:  “Pryvetee”  and  Poetry  in  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales',  looks  at  the  range  of  meanings  the  term  ‘pryvetee’  covers,  and 
correlates  Chaucer’s  usage  with  the  late  medieval  emergence  of  new  concepts  of 
the  self,  as  well  as  discussing  in  general  the  tension  between  ‘pryvetee’  and 
poetry. 

John  M.  Ganim,  ‘The  Literary  Uses  of  the  New  History’,  traces  the  history  of 
the  Annales  school,  and  its  implications  for  present  and  future  developments  in 
the  study  of  medieval  literature.  Anne  Middleton,  ‘Langland’s  Lives:  Reflections 
on  Late-Medieval  Religious  and  Literary  Vocabulary’,  stresses  the  importance  of 
lived  history  to  Langland’s  vision.  In  ‘Love  and  Disorder:  A  Fifteenth-Century 
Definition  of  Love  and  Some  Literary  Antecedents’,  Thomas  C.  Moser,  Jr, 
examines  the  literary  context  of  a  Middle  English  love  lyric  in  Copenhagen,  Royal 
Library  MS  Thott  1 10.  Sue  Ellen  Holbrook  revises  Howard’s  views  of  Margery 
Kempe  in  “‘About  Her”:  Margery  Kempe’s  Book  of  Feeling  and  Working’, 
suggesting  that  the  text  is  more  profitably  explored  as  theological  treatise  than  as 
autobiography.  George  H.  Brown,  ‘ Scriptura  Rescripts.  The  (Ab)use  of  the  Bible 
by  Medieval  Writers’,  inquires  into  the  reasons  for  irreverent  treatment  of 
scripture,  but  concludes  only  that  such  abuse  is  an  element  of  medieval  culture 
rather  than  indicative  of  Godlessness.  Steven  F.  Kruger’s  lucid  ‘The  Bodies  of 
Jews  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages’  considers  physical  integrity  in  the  Prioress’s  Tale 
and  the  Croxton  Play  of  the  Sacrament  (which  is  at  last  beginning  to  receive 
critical  attention),  identifying  the  corrupt  and  violate  Jewish  body  as  the  site  of 
Christian  anxieties  about  the  physical,  which  allows  the  Christian  body  (Christ, 
saint,  community)  to  remain  whole  and  incorrupt. 

Several  other  pieces  concern  Chaucer-related  themes.  In  The  Canterbury 
Tales:  Fifteenth-Century  Continuations  and  Additions,  John  Bowers  produces  a 
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highly  accessible  edition  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Siege  of  Thebes,  The  Ploughman  s 
Tale,  The  Cook’s  Tale,  The  Canterbury  Interlude  and  the  Tale  of  Beryn,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  ‘spurious  links’.  Each  piece  has  a  brief  contextualizing  introduc¬ 
tion,  together  with  textual  notes:  straightforward,  lucid  and  practical.  Carol 
Meale,  ‘Legends  of  Good  Women  in  the  European  Middle  Ages’  ( Archiv  229. SA¬ 
TO),  compares  Boccaccio’s  De  Claris  Mulieribus,  Christine  de  Pisan  s  Cite  des 
Dames,  and  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good  Women  and  makes  the  valuable  point  that 
the  continental  texts  are  interested  in  the  exemplary,  while  Chaucer  is  intent  on 
exposing  the  limitations  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Patricia  Shaw,  'The  Presence  of 
Spain  in  Middle  English  Literature’  ( Archiv  229.41-53),  examines  references 
c.  1150-1485,  and  finds  Isidore  and  Petrus  Alphonsus  are  known  in  England, 
while  Moslem  Spain  features  as  a  locus  of  adventure  and  the  urbane  Chaucer 
shows  a  greater  aquaintance  with  things  Spanish  than  other  writers.  John  H. 
Fisher,  ‘A  Language  Policy  for  Lancastrian  England’  ( PMLA  107.1168-80), 
considers  languages  in  use  in  early  fifteenth-century  England  and  cautiously 
suggests,  from  evidence  of  the  patronage,  production  and  circulation  of  works  by 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Hoccleve  and  Lydgate,  that  the  Crown  may  have  been  actively 
cultivating  English  as  the  ‘official  and  prestige’  national  language.  Sheila 
Delany,  ‘Anatomy  of  the  Resisting  Reader:  Some  Implications  of  Resistance  to 
Sexual  Wordplay  in  Medieval  Literature’  ( Exemplaria  4.7-34)  draws  some 
examples  from  Chaucer  to  inveigh  against  a  modem  prudishness  blind  to  the  play 
of  sexual  puns  as  an  intrinsic  part  of  ‘polysemous  language’. 

The  essays  in  Culture  and  History  1350—1600.  Essays  on  English  Communi¬ 
ties,  Identities  and  Writing,  edited  by  David  Aers,  also  address  the  relation 
between  society  and  literature,  though  one  has  a  sense  that  Aers,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  is  preaching  to  the  converted,  as  few  of  those  interested  in  reading  this 
volume  will  subscribe  to  those  ‘certain  mythologies’  which,  he  says,  proclaim 
medieval  societies  ‘unitary’.  The  hectoring  tone  of  his  own  contribution,  ‘A 
Whisper  in  the  Ear  of  Early  Modernists;  or,  Reflections  on  Literary  Critics 
Writing  the  “History  of  the  Subject’”,  is  also  perhaps  misplaced,  as  medievalists 
(and  many  aware  Renaissance  scholars)  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  notions  of 
inferiority  do  not  originate  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whereas  his  concluding 
remarks  could  have  been  the  departure-point  for  a  more  satisfying  investigation, 
into  medieval  conceptualizations  of  the  self.  Lee  Patterson,  ‘Court  Politics  and 
the  Invention  of  Literature:  The  Case  of  Sir  John  Clanvowe’,  examines  court 
poetry  as  ‘social  practice’,  and  what  the  political  subtexts  of  love  poetry  reveal 
of  the  construction  of  the  male  self.  Miri  Rubin,  in  ‘The  Eucharist  and  the 
Construction  of  Medieval  Identities’,  looks  at  how  the  Eucharist  is  charged  with 
meanings  aimed  at  protecting  orthodoxy  from  aspects  of  society  perceived  as 
threatening  to  it,  and  suggests  that  ultimately  the  host  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  the  significances  assigned  it.  Sarah  Beckwith’s  somewhat  wordy  reading  of  the 
Croxton  Play  of  the  Sacrament  in  ‘Ritual,  Church  and  Theatre:  Medieval  Dramas 
of  the  Sacramental  Body’  is  more  complex  than  that  of  Kruger  (in  Dean),  in  that 
it  sees  images  of  collectivity  on  all  levels  as  demonstrative  of  ‘riven  ambiguities’. 
Peter  Womack,  ‘Imagining  Communities:  Theatres  and  the  English  Nation  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century’,  explores  the  new  definitions  of  community  London  offers, 
and  how  Shakespeare’s  writing  confronts  the  social  and  political  tensions  of  its 
time.  Judith  M.  Bennett,  ‘Medieval  Women,  Modem  Women:  Across  the  Great 
Divide’,  counters  earlier  historians’  claims  of  the  medieval  period  as  a  ‘golden 
age’  for  women,  and  closes  the  gap  between  1300  and  1700  with  evidence  of 
continuity  in  the  low  status  accorded  women’s  work. 
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David  Nicholas’s  ambitious  The  Evolution  of  the  Medieval  World:  Society, 
Government  &  Thought  in  Europe,  312—1500,  is  a  more  orthodox  account  of 
history,  an  extremely  useful  reference  book  which  manages  to  convey  a  wealth  of 
information  in  compact  form,  though  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  such  a  wide- 
ranging  text  that  the  generalizations  Nicholas  makes  about  culture  and  literature 
will  not  satisfy  specialists.  Claire  Sponsler,  ‘Narrating  the  Social  Order:  Medi¬ 
eval  Clothing  Laws’  ( Cliol  21.265-83),  looks  at  the  (largely  ignored)  clothing 
laws  of  1363,  1463,  and  1483,  and  what  they  reveal  about  anxieties  over  social 
mobility.  NMS  36  contains  several  examples  of  assiduous  historical  detective 
work.  Simon  Lloyd  and  Tony  Hunt,  ‘William  Longspere  II:  The  Making  of  an 
English  Crusading  Hero’  (41-69,  79-125)  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first,  Lloyd 
describes  the  Anglo-Norman  crusading  poem  which  aggrandizes  the  English  and 
the  Templars  at  the  expense  of  the  French,  and  argues  that  the  poem  is  best 
understood  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  English  national  pride.  In  the  second  part 
Hunt  edits  the  460-line  poem.  In  ‘Robin  Hood  and  Military  Service  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century’  (126-47),  Andrew  Ayton  investigates  in  detail  the  cultural 
significance  of  the  name,  which  appears  in  a  document  recording  the  arrival  of 
archers  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1338.  Livia  Visser-Fuchs  has  a  long  and  complex 
article  on  ‘The  Short  Version  of  the  Arrivall  of  Edward  IV’  (167-227),  which 
discusses  the  political  context  of  a  document  in  French  recording  Edward’s  return 
to  power  in  England:  in  constructing  the  relationship  between  this  document  and 
the  better-known  The  Historie  of  the  Arrivallof  Edward  IV.  A.D.1471,  Visser- 
Fuchs  conveys  an  intriguing  picture  of  continental  and  English  political  life. 

From  Medieval  to  Medievalism,  edited  by  John  Simons,  presents  a  variety  of 
critical  essays,  some  deploying  critical  trends  in  the  re-examination  of  medieval 
literature,  some  asking  rather  what  attitudes  to  things  medieval  reveal  about  the 
inquirers.  Murray  J.  Evans’s  work  on  romances  and  manuscript  studies,  and 
Maldwyn  Mills’s  discussion  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  are  discussed  in  section  5  below. 
Of  the  essays  relevant  to  this  section,  John  J.  Thompson  contributes  ‘Popular 
Reading  Tastes  in  Middle  English  Religious  and  Didactic  Literature  ,  a  careful 
survey  of  manuscript  evidence  to  assess  the  nature  of  the  audiences  for  medieval 
literature:  his  method  is  perhaps  more  disciplined  than  that  of  Bradford  Y. 
Fletcher  and  A.  Leslie  Harris,  ‘On  the  Concept  “Popular”  in  Middle  English 
Poetry’  ( ES  73.292-99),  who  tend  to  be  less  flexible  in  their  definition  of  the 
term.  David  Aers,  in  ‘Medievalists  and  Deconstruction:  An  Exemplum ’,  takes  to 
task  recent  critical  work  centred  on  deconstruction,  and  advises  that  more  rigor¬ 
ous  attention  to  medieval  culture  would  be  a  more  accurate  means  to  understand¬ 
ing  its  literature  than  over-dependence  on  modem  theory,  though  the  terms  of  this 
attack  would  seem  to  implicate  some  of  Aers’s  own  work. 

Hugh  T.  Keenan  brings  together  a  variety  of  essays  under  the  broad  title  of 
Typology  and  English  Medieval  Literature.  Four  of  the  essays,  by  Alvin  Lee, 
James  W.  Earl,  Theo  Stemmier  and  Walter  E.  Meyers,  were  originally  published 
in  SLitl  8  (reviewed  in  YWES  56).  In  ‘Figura  and  the  Medieval  Typological 
Imagination’,  Richard  K.  Emmerson  reviews  Erich  Auerbach’s  writing  on 
‘figura’  and  warns  against  an  absolute  demarcation  of  fourfold  allegorical 
readings  in  the  interpretation  of  medieval  texts.  Five  essays  on  Chaucerian 
themes  -  Rodney  Delasanta,  ‘Nominalism  and  Typology  in  Chaucer’;  Charlotte 
Morse,  ‘Hovering  Typology  in  the  Clerk’s  Tale ’;  R.  A.  Shoaf,  Troilus  and 
Criseyde:  The  Falcon  in  the  Mew’;  Paul  M.  Clogan,  ‘The  Imagery  of  the  City  of 
Thebes  in  The  Knight’s  Tale ’;  and  Lawrence  Besserman,  ‘Biblical  Exegesis, 
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Typology,  and  the  Imagination  of  Chaucer’,  severally  and  unsurprisingly  bear 
witness  to  the  unique  complexity  of  Chaucer’s  art  in  respect  of  his  use  of 
typology.  Victor  Yelverton  Haines,  ‘A  Unified  Theory  of  Allegory  and  Typology: 
Its  Application  to  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’,  distinguishes  between  the 
roles  of  the  typological  and  the  tropological  in  the  poem  as  part  of  his  argument 
for  the  importance  of  reader  reception.  Lawrence  M.  Clopper,  in  ‘Shifting 
Typologies  in  Langland’s  Theory  of  History’,  assumes  a  broad  definition  of 
typology  in  his  tracing  of  Langland’s  exposition  of  different  facets  of  Christianity. 
Douglas  Gray,  ‘Typology  in  Some  Medieval  English  Religious  Lyrics’,  uses  a 
variety  of  examples  to  point  out  to  what  extent  writers  assume  an  audience  to  be 
familiar  with  figurae.  A  useful  annotated  bibliography  of  works  on  typology  and 
English  medieval  literature  up  until  1987  is  appended  to  the  volume.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  essays  on  the  figural  in  the  light  of  Arthur  F.  Kinney, 
‘Figuring  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature’  (in  Allen).  Kinney  counters 
Foucault  in  asserting  a  continuity  in  human  epistemology,  through  showing  how 
medieval  and  Renaissance  rhetoric  books  anticipate  Jakobsen’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  metaphor  and  metonymy.  He  then  adroitly  characterizes  the  late  medieval 
period  as  one  of  metonymy  and  Renaissance  literature  as  largely  metaphoric,  with 
a  return  of  interest  in  the  metonymic  in  late  sixteenth-century  England. 

Mark  D.  Jordan  and  Kent  Emery,  Jr,  have  assembled,  in  Ad  Litteram:  Authori¬ 
tative  Texts  and  Their  Medieval  Readers,  a  useful  and  insightful  collection  of 
essays  which  highlight  works  central  to  medieval  learning  and  belief,  and  seek 
also  to  recover  medieval  reading  practice.  Margaret  T.  Gibson,  ‘The  Place  of  the 
Glossa  ordinaria  in  Medieval  Exegesis’,  looks  at  the  manuscript  and  exegetical 
background  to  the  twelfth-century  Glossa,  that  is,  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  Bible 
complete  with  both  a  marginal  and  an  interlineal  gloss,  and  accounts  for  its  status 
as  a  reference  work  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Daniel  J.  Sheerin,  ‘ Sonus  and 
Verba:  Varieties  of  Meaning  in  the  Liturgical  Proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Middle  Ages’,  examines  the  interplay  of  literacy  and  orality  in  the  Mass  to 
consider  how  the  latter  recontextualizes  the  Gospel  as  part  of  a  communal 
celebration:  he  also  addresses  the  question  of  the  different  kinds  of  understanding 
(other  than  the  purely  literal)  a  lay  congregation  might  have  had  of  the  Gospel. 
Marcia  C.  Colish,  ‘Peter  Lombard  as  an  Exegete  of  St.  Paul’,  carefully  outlines 
Peter’s  contextualization  of  Paul  as  himself  an  expositor  of  Christian  teaching, 
while  G.  R.  Evans,  in  ‘Exegesis  and  Authority  in  the  Thirteenth  Century’, 
discusses  ecclesiastical  problems  with  determining  what  is  theologically  authori¬ 
tative,  as  a  background  to  Aquinas’s  commentaries  on  scripture.  R.  H.  Rouse  and 
M.  A.  Rouse,  ‘ Ordinatio  and  Compilation  Revisited’,  look  at  the  confusions 
surrounding  these  words,  and  issue  a  timely  plea  that  scholars  should  consider 
just  how  helpful  (or  otherwise)  these  terms  are  as  an  aid  to  understanding 
medieval  attitudes  to,  and  organization  of,  texts.  Siegfried  Wenzel,  ‘The  Continu¬ 
ing  Life  of  William  Peraldus’s  Summa  vitiorum',  looks  at  the  variety  of  medieval 
adaptations  of  this  work,  and  includes  a  transcription  of  the  prologue  to  the 
Summa  iusticiae  which  owes  much  to  the  treatise.  L.-J.  Bataillon’s  ‘Early  Scho¬ 
lastic  and  Mendicant  Preaching  as  Exegesis  of  Scripture’  transcribes  three  ser¬ 
mons  in  demonstration  of  varying  styles  of  homiletic  practice,  the  ‘old’  method 
explicating  the  whole  passage  from  scripture,  and  the  ‘new’  which  takes  a  single 
verse  as  its  theme.  Stephen  F.  Brown,  ‘Abelard  and  the  Medieval  Origins  of  the 
Distinction  between  God’s  Absolute  and  Ordained  Power’,  assesses  Abelard’s 
contribution  to  this  scholastic  debate.  Two  articles  look  at  Aristotle:  Albert 
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Zimmermann,  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  Reception  of  Aristotle’s  Physics  and  Meta¬ 
physics  in  the  Thirteenth  Century’,  examines  the  influences  of  these  texts  on  the 
organization  of  learning,  while  Mark  Jordan,  ‘Aquinas  Reading  Aristotle’s  Eth¬ 
ics',  looks  at  how  Thomas  assimilates  Aristotle’s  teaching  into  a  Christian  model. 
Raymond  Macken,  ‘Henry  of  Ghent  and  Augustine’,  sees  the  thirteenth-century 
scholar  as  developing  aspects  of  Augustine’s  work,  and  A.  J.  Minnis,  ‘The 
Accessus  Extended:  Henry  of  Ghent  on  the  Transmission  and  Reception  of 
Theology’,  considers  how  his  erudition  and  awareness  of  new  developments  in 
theology  and  philosophy  inform  his  writing.  The  collection  ends  with  Kent  Emery 
Jr’s  learned  ‘Denys  the  Carthusian  and  the  Doxography  of  Scholastic  Theology’, 
which  suggests  that  the  fifteenth-century  scholar  deserves  more  attention  from 
modem  readers. 

Most  of  the  pieces  in  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare.  Essays  in  Honour  of  Shinsuke 
Ando,  edited  by  Toshiyuki  Takamiya  and  Richard  Beadle,  are  on  Chaucerian  or 
Shakespearian  subjects.  Of  the  ‘general’  medieval  articles,  Przemyslav 
Mroczkowski’s  ‘The  Medieval  Foundations  of  a  United  Europe’  briefly  sketches 
medieval  impulses  towards  political  and  cultural  unity.  Ruth  Morse,  ‘Tempera¬ 
mental  Texts:  Medieval  Discussions  of  Character,  Emotion,  and  Motivation’, 
ranges  widely  across  medieval  texts  with  examples  of  how  writers  convey  a  sense 
of  ‘the  inner  life’.  Takami  Matsuda,  ‘The  Presence  of  Purgatory  in  Two  Debates 
in  BL  MS  Addit.  37049’,  looks  at  two  fifteenth-century  pieces,  a  ‘Body  and  Soul’ 
and  a  ‘Body  and  Worms’  disputation,  unique,  Matsuda  argues,  in  that  they  imply 
the  soul  is  destined  for  Purgatory.  This  is  part  of  the  manuscript’s  general 
emphasis  on  God’s  mercy.  John  Burrow’s  note  on  a  line  in  the  Confessio  Amantis 
is  reviewed  in  section  6  below. 

Several  general  works  add  to  our  store  of  knowledge  of  medieval  culture. 
Steven  F.  Kruger,  in  a  largely  descriptive  study  of  Dreaming  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
produces  a  useful  summary  of  major  influences  on  and  discussions  of  dream  lore, 
from  late  Antique  to  late  medieval  times,  which  takes  into  account  theological, 
legal,  literary  and  philosophical  texts.  Kruger  is  sensitive  to  differences  in 
perspective  as  well  as  to  continuities,  and  makes  interesting  inferences  about  the 
self-reflexive  function  of  dreams  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  Richard  K.  Emmerson 
and  Ronald  B.  Herzman  offer  a  plausible  discussion  of  The  Apocalyptic  Imagi¬ 
nation  in  Late  Medieval  Literature.  They  outline  the  central  themes  and  motifs 
of  Apocalyptic  history  as  explicated  by  such  as  Joachim  de  Fiore,  and  argue  for 
its  pervasive  (rather  than  prescriptive)  influence  in  western  medieval  literature 
through  an  examination  of  Bonaventure’s  Legenda  Maior ,  the  Life  of  St  Francis, 
the  figure  of  Faux-Semblant  in  Jean  de  Meun’s  Rose,  Dante’s  Commedia  and  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  In  Allegory  and  Philosophy  in  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sind),  Peter 
Heath  examines  the  relation  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  allegory  in 
Avicenna’s  work,  and  argues  for  the  integral  importance  of  allegory  to  his 
philosophical  thought.  Heath’s  remarks  on  the  assumed  contexts  for  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  metaphor  in  Avicenna  usefully  pinpoint  the  nature  of  his  literary  practice. 
Heath  includes  a  translation  of  a  short  work  attributed  to  the  author,  the  ‘Book 
of  the  Prophet  Muhammad’s  Ascent  to  Heaven’.  Jillian  M.  Hill,  The  Medieval 
Debate  on  Jean  de  Meun ’s  ‘Roman  de  la  Rose  ’.  Morality  Versus  Art,  outlines  the 
arguments  of  the  literary  debate  of  1401-3,  considering  the  fourteenth-century 
reception  of  the  text  as  a  moral  work,  and  seeing  Humanist  impulses  on  both  sides 
of  the  debate.  Milo  Kearney’s  poorly  documented  assemblage  of  pig  lore,  The 
Role  of  Swine  Symbolism  in  Medieval  Culture,  provides  no  great  insight  into  its 
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subject,  though  the  whimsically  executed  illustrations  might  afford  fleeting  enter¬ 
tainment  to  some. 

Miscellaneous  essays  on  aspects  of  medieval  literature  include  G.  A.  Lester, 
‘Fifteenth-Century  English  Heraldic  Narrative’  ( YES  22.201-12),  which  urges 
the  historiographical  and  linguistic  importance  of  these  writings.  Valerie  Edden, 
‘Devils,  Sermon  Stories,  and  the  Problem  of  Popular  Belief  in  the  Middle  Ages’ 

( YES  22.213-25),  writes  entertainingly  on  the  difficulties  of  recuperating  under¬ 
lying  cultural  assumptions,  and  the  ultimate  unhelpfulness  of  attaching  the  label 
‘popular’  to  specific  strands  of  belief.  David  Blamires’s  ‘Folktales  and  Fairytales 
in  the  Middle  Ages’  (BJRL  74.97-107)  is  a  broad-ranging  piece  which  finds  a 
modest  number  of  medieval  narratives  corresponding  to  what  in  the  Grimms’ 
terms  would  constitute  ‘fairytales’,  while  there  are  many  fairytale  motifs  in  the 
literature  in  general.  The  remarks  on  the  relation  of  ‘fairytale’  to  ‘oral  culture 
could  be  further  developed.  Scott  D.  Westrem,  ‘Two  Routes  to  Pleasant  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Late-Fourteenth-Century  Literature’  (in  Allen),  considers  John 
Mandeville’s  Travels  and  Witte’s  Itinerarius  in  the  contexts  of  pilgrimage  and 
travel  writing. 

An  undergraduate  would  find  much  of  interest  in  Janetta  Rebold  Benton’s  The 
Medieval  Menagerie,  a  lavishly  illustrated  volume  which  offers  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  animals  in  medieval  science  and  symbolism,  while  the  endnotes  direct 
the  interested  reader  to  more  specialized  information.  Robert  G.  Calkins,  ‘Nar¬ 
rative  in  Image  and  Text  in  Medieval  Illuminated  Manuscripts’  ( MedPers  7.1- 
18),  cites  examples  of  manuscripts  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries  to 
comment  in  general  terms  on  the  rich  variety  of  the  relation  between  text  and 
image  in  medieval  books.  The  most  rewarding  art  book  this  year,  however,  has  to 
be  Image  on  the  Edge:  The  Margins  of  Medieval  Art,  by  Michael  Camille,  which 
makes  full  use  of  modem  critical  debate  on  liminality  and  marginality  to  inform 
a  reading  of  ‘marginal  art’,  in  manuscripts,  at  the  boundaries  of  monastery  and 
cathedral,  and  on  courtly  artefacts.  One  might  ultimately  want  to  qualify  its 
remarks  about  a  medieval  cultural  hegemony,  but  it  is  none  the  less  an  incisive 
book,  joyous,  fun,  and  thought-provoking. 

Crux  and  Controversy  in  Middle  English  Textual  Criticism,  edited  by  A.  J. 
Minnis  and  Charlotte  Brewer,  is  a  stimulating  contribution  to  the  current  debate, 
its  challenging  essays  approaching  in  different  ways  the  mediating  role  of  a 
medieval  text’s  modem  editor.  In  ‘Middle  English  Text  Production  and  Modem 
Textual  Criticism’,  Tim  William  Machan  reminds  us  of  the  fluidity  of  the 
medieval  status  of  author,  scribe,  and  text,  which  does  not  necessarily  correlate 
with  a  post-Romantic  privileging  of  the  author,  or  a  New  Criticism  that  seeks  a 
uniform  and  stable  text.  N.  F.  Blake,  ‘Geoffrey  Chaucer:  Textual  Transmission 
and  Editing’,  addresses  the  problems  of  Chaucer’s  revisions,  and  suggests  that 
editorial  assumptions  are  often  disguised  as  authorial  intention.  For  Derek 
Pearsall,  ‘Authorial  Revision  in  Some  Late-Medieval  English  Texts’,  the  editing 
process  must  take  into  account  the  process  of  authorial  revision,  however  incon¬ 
venient  this  may  be  for  the  editor,  or  for  recent  critical  trends.  Anne  Hudson,  in 
‘The  Variable  Text’,  raises  the  important  point  that  differences  between  copies 
of  the  same  text  are  not  qualitative  as  much  as  indicative  of  their  being  put  to 
various  uses  in  different  contexts.  Nicolas  Jacobs,  ‘Regression  to  the  Common¬ 
place  in  Some  Vernacular  Textual  Traditions’,  meanwhile  calls  for  a  recognition 
of  the  role  of  (largely  untrained)  scribes  in  textual  transmission,  and  the  need  to 
differentiate  between  their  work  and  that  of  the  author,  although  he  does  not 
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explain  how  we  attribute  variants  to  one  or  the  other.  Charlotte  Brewer,  in 
‘George  Kane’s  Processes  of  Revision’,  and  S.  S.  Hussey,  in  ‘Editing  The  Scale 
of  Perfection :  Return  to  Recension’,  both  examine  the  work  of  George  Kane.  The 
former  looks  at  Kane’s  editorial  approaches  to  Piers  Plowman,  and  suggests  that 
some  early  decisions  make  for  unnecessary  complications,  while  assumptions 
about  Langland’s  mode  of  writing  also  contaminate  the  editing  process,  while  the 
latter  looks  at  the  relationship  between  recension  and  emendation,  and  casts  a 
critical  eye  on  Kane’s  practice  of  not  using  recension  as  the  mainstay  of  editorial 
method.  Finally,  Ralph  Hanna  III,  ‘Producing  Manuscripts  and  Editions’,  uses  the 
textual  history  of  Trevisa’s  Polychronicon  to  underline  the  inevitable  limitations 
of  the  editing  process  and  to  reaffirm  the  need  to  acknowledge,  as  part  of  our 
critical  reception,  the  special  cultural  conditions  that  lead  to  the  production  of 
various  texts. 

Manuscript  and  early  book  study  is  in  a  healthy  condition:  other  articles  in  this 
area  apart  from  those  reviewed  above  include  Wendy  Scase’s  carefully  worded 
‘Reginald  Pecock,  John  Carpenter  and  John  Colop’s  “Common-Profit”  Books: 
Aspects  of  Book  Ownership  and  Circulation  in  Fifteenth-Century  London’  ( MAL 
61.261-74),  which  looks  at  how  books  financed  from  donors’  estates  gave  the 
laity  access  to  religious  texts.  Alexandra  Barratt,  ‘The  Revelations  of  Saint 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary’  {Library  14.1-11),  considers  the  possibility  of  female 
authorship  of  ‘the  first  English  text  from  a  female  visionary  to  appear  in  print’. 
Jeremy  Griffiths,  ‘A  Newly  Identified  Manuscript  Inscribed  by  John  Shirley’ 
{Library  14.83-93),  identifies  Shirley’s  hand  in  a  manuscript  of  Richard  Rolle’s 
Commentary  on  Job.  Griffiths  supplies  an  appendix  of  manuscripts  copied  and 
annotated  by  Shirley.  D.  R.  Howlett,  ‘A  Verse  Critique  of  the  Brendan  Legend’ 
{BLR  14.125-35),  is  an  ingenious  account  of  a  delightfully  complex  Latin  critique 
of  the  Brendan  legend  as  heretical,  which  appears  in  Lincoln  College  Oxford  MS 
Lat.  27.  The  sense  it  conveys  of  a  mind  attuned  to  numerology  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  ordering  patterns  illuminates  the  work  of  such  as  the  Gawain- poet. 
Laurel  Means  sifts  through  the  extant  manuscripts  of  prognostic  material  in  two 
articles:  in  ‘Electionary,  Lunary,  Destinary,  and  Questionary:  Towards  Defining 
Categories  of  Middle  English  Prognostic  Material’  {SP  89.367-403),  she  unrav¬ 
els  confusions  over  the  classification  of  astrological  texts  and,  with  a  wealth  of 
examples,  engagingly  demonstrates  their  cultural  importance.  In  “‘Ffor  as  moche 
as  yche  man  may  not  haue  J^e  astrolabe”:  Popular  Middle  English  Variations  on 
the  Computus’  {Speculum  67.595-623),  Means  shows  how  vernacular  computa¬ 
tional  material  circulated  widely  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  in  lay  as 
well  as  ecclesiastic  circles. 

Now  available  is  a  meticulous  Catalogue  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  Yale  University. 
Volume  IIP.  Mars  ton  Manuscripts,  by  Barbara  A.  Shailor:  some  230  manuscripts 
make  up  the  collection,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  fifteenth-century  Italian  texts 
and  in  classical  authors.  Also  published  this  year  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pepys 
Library  at  Magdalene  College  Cambridge,  Volume  V.  Manuscripts.  Part  i: 
Medieval,  compiled  by  Rosamund  McKitterick  and  Richard  Beadle.  Pepys  owned 
thirty-eight  medieval  manuscripts,  of  which  twenty-three  contain  Middle  English 
texts:  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  scientific,  medical  and  religious  literature  are  ^repre¬ 
sented  Finally,  Richard  Virr,  “‘Behold  this  treasury  of  glorious  things”:  The 
Montreal  Caxton  Exhibition  of  1877’  {PBSC  30.ii.7-20),  shows  the  wealth  of 
early  printed  books  (if  not  a  plethora  of  Caxton  editions)  in  Canadian  libraries  of 
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the  nineteenth  century.  I  have  not  seen  Hans  Meier  s  Writing  and  Medieval 
Culture’  (in  Balz  Engler,  ed.,  Writing  &  Culture  (Tubingen))  or  Roy  P.  Eriksen, 
The  Theory  and  Forms  of  Early  Narrative  (Berlin). 


2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

The  TEAMS  edition  Wynnere  and  Wastoure  and  The  Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages 
by  Warren  Ginsberg  continues  in  the  tradition  of  accessible  editions  primarily  for 
teaching  which  the  Middle  English  Text  Series  espouses.  Constantly  signalling 
his  awareness  of  his  brief  Ginsberg  provides  a  clear,  unfussy  introduction  and 
glosses  for  the  lines  which  provide  serviceable  readings.  More  complex  points  are 
discussed  briefly  in  notes  and  the  bibliographies  are  helpful.  The  whole  results 
in  an  edition  which  makes  these  works  readily  readable  as  well  as  readily 
available. 

E.  Duncan  argues  for  an  unbroken  tradition  of  alliterative  style  in  ‘The  ME 
Bestiary:  The  Missing  Link  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Alliterative  Long  Line?’  (SN 
63.25-33).  He  suggests  two  lines  of  descent  for  the  alliterative  line,  one  of  which 
ends  with  Brut,  the  other  continuing  in  the  Bestiary  with  its  tendency  to  broken 
cadences,  double  alliteration  in  the  first  half  of  the  line  and  single  in  the  second 
and  a  habit  of  shunning  rhyme.  This  form  is  regarded  as  being  very  similar  to  that 
of  Winner  and  Wastour,  which  argues  for  a  continued  tradition,  rather  than  a 
sudden  Alliterative  Revival.  Continuing  the  theme  that  alliterative  verse  may  be 
seen  in  places  where  it  has  heretofore  been  overlooked,  Susanna  Fein  focuses  on 
The  Dispute  Between  Mary  and  the  Cross  and  The  Foure  Leues  of  the  Tewlife  in 
‘Form  and  Continuity  in  the  Alliterative  Tradition’  ( MLQ  53. 1 00—25).  Common 
motifs  such  as  the  symbols  of  the  incarnation  and  the  gates  opening  in  the  middle 
of  the  forty  stanzas  are  analysed  briefly  and  their  kinship  to  Marian  poetry 
delineated.  However,  the  final  claim  is  that  these  texts  ‘are  probably  less  impor¬ 
tant  to  mariological  or  lyric  traditions  than  they  are  significant  demonstrations  of 
incamational  impulses  prevalent,  but  seemingly  under-recognised,  in  the  body  of 
alliterative  verse’.  Helen  Barr  has  no  such  worries  as  she  demonstrates  that  the 
concept  of  Natural  Law  provides  both  Richard  the  Redeless  and  Mum  and  the 
Sothsegger  with  a  coherent  social  and  political  philosophy  through  contrast  with 
positive  laws  and  behaviour  which  is  not  in  itself  presented  as  an  exposition  of 
political  theory.  In  ‘The  Treatment  of  Natural  Law  in  Richard  the  Redeless  and 
Mum  and  the  Sothsegger'  ( LeedsSE  23.49-SO),  she  demonstrates  that  in  these 
poems  reason  rather  than  will  is  to  be  followed  which  allows  the  beast  allegory 
to  be  a  coded  political  commentary,  with  nature  as  the  ‘example  of  rational  and 
moral  rectitude’.  Distinctions  are  drawn,  but  the  argument  as  a  whole  highlights 
the  striking  similarities  between  the  two  in  their  use  of  the  natural  world  as 
exemplar. 

‘Liturgy,  Sung  Prayer  and  Quest  in  the  Middle  English  St.  Erkenwald' 
( Neophil  76.313—23)  is  a  careful  working  out  of  the  ‘integral  relationship  be¬ 
tween  song,  prayer  and  seeking’  by  James  Crowley.  He  points  out  that  the  choir 
is  essential  at  certain  points  of  the  Mass  as  their  singing  is  a  sign  of  a  common 
search  and  that  these  are  the  points  explicitly  referred  to  in  St.  Erkenwald.  The 
fact  that  a  choir  sings  in  the  text,  together  with  the  integral  position  of  the  liturgy 
and  Offices,  demands  a  literal  reading  of  events  at  these  points,  which  in  turn 
provides  a  devotional  aspect  for  the  poem  which  reaches  beyond  a  simply 
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etymological  explication  of  ‘queme  questis’.  On  a  contrasting  note,  Ralph  Hanna 
III  provides  a  properly  disturbing  critique  of  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
readership  in  which  the  flaying  motif,  which  provides  Vespasian  with  the  excuse 
to  leave  the  levelling  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  become  Roman  Emperor,  also 
provides  a  paradigm  for  the  attitudes  ascribed  to  the  medieval  audience,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Lancastrians  (YLS  6.109-22).  Less  convincing  is  the  mild  terminology 
of ‘once’  and  ‘unfortunately  active’  which  ends  the  piece;  the  fleeting  allusion  to 
Iraq  1991  surely  ought  to  have  made  that  ‘once’,  with  its  apparently  comfortable 
historical  tone,  more  difficult  than  it  seems  here. 


3.  The  Gawain- Poet 

Catherine  Batt  turns  her  attention  towards  ‘Gawain’s  Antifeminist  Rant,  the 
Pentangle,  and  Narrative  Space’  (YES  22.117-39),  seeking  to  explain  the  appar¬ 
ent  inconsistency  of  having  Gawain  recriminate  against  himself  with  his  self¬ 
exculpation  in  his  attack  on  female  deceivers  whom  he  also  blames  for  leading 
him  into  error.  Her  reading  is  subtle  and  provocative,  though  an  awareness  of  the 
work  of  others  who  would  see  things  rather  differently  (notably  Gerald  Morgan) 
would  also  have  been  welcome.  In  ‘Green  and  Red:  More  on  Classical  Influences 
in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  (CML  12.169—77),  Zacharias  P.  Thundy 
argues  that  as  well  as  the  more  familiar  analogues  and  sources  known  to  critics, 
the  Gawain- poet  has  borrowed  several  motifs  from  Vergil’s  Aeneid,  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses ,  and  Homer’s  Odyssey.  While  his  case  for  reminiscences  of  the 
Latin  texts  seems  reasonable,  that  for  the  Homeric  ones  is  quite  unconvincing. 
Valerie  Allen’s  ‘Sir  Gawain:  Cowardyse  and  the  Fourth  Pentad’  (RES  43.181— 
93)  is  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  complex  moral  issues  involved  in  Gawain’s 
cowardyse  and  couetyse.  She  makes  a  good  case  for  Gawain  s  realization  of  the 
worthlessness  of  talismans,  and  that  only  hope  in  God  can  ever  constitute  the 
proper  basis  for  chivalric  virtue  and  courage. 

In  ‘Reception  Theory  and  Medieval  Narrative:  Reading  Pearl  as  a  Novel’ 
(Neophil  76.629-37),  Margret  G.  Champion  argues  that  Wolfgang  Iser’s 
phenomenological  model  of  the  reader  works  well  on  novelistic  narrative,  and 
believes  Pearl  is  also  responsive  to  it.  Unfortunately,  though  some  of  what  she 
says  is  interesting,  she  tends  to  endow  her  impressionistic  readings  of  Pearl- as- 
novel  with  the  status  of  stable  authority.  In  “‘Bot  Mylde  as  Maydenes  seme  at 
Mas”:  The  Feast  of  All  Saints  and  Pearl’  ( BJRL  74.141-54),  Susan  J.  Rastetter 
contends  that  Pearl  can  be  elucidated  by  reference  to  the  liturgy  of  All  Saints, 
especially  the  climax  of  the  poem,  dependent  as  this  is  upon  sections  of  the 
Apocalypse  which  also  feature  as  epistle  readings  during  All  Saints’  Eve  and 
Day.  Her  use  of  the  liturgical  circumstances  of  the  feast  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidation  is  compelling  and  informative.  ‘Pearl  and  the  Consolation  of  Scrip¬ 
ture’  ( Viator  23.23-45),  by  Lawrence  M.  Clopper,  argues  that  Pearl  is  best 
understood  as  an  epistemological  text  which  incorporates  consolatio  into  a 
meditative  scheme  based  in  Augustine’s  theory  of  vision  as  modified  by 
Bonaventure.  Clopper  suggests  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  emphasizes  that  the 
world  is  a  text  which  allows  preliminary  steps  towards  comprehending  the 
spiritual  world,  but  that  ultimately  this  world  is  transcendent  and  intimated  only 
fitfully  through  the  dark  glass  of  images  like  those  available  in  the  Apocalypse. 
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Kathryn  Wells  makes  a  good  case  for  regarding  ‘Saint  Gregory’s  Moralia  as 
a  Possible  Source  for  the  Middle  English  Patience'  ( N&Q  39.436—8).  She  draws 
attention  to  the  unremarked  fact  that  Gregory’s  Moralia  include  a  retelling  of  the 
story  of  Jonah  as  an  antitype  to  the  patience  exhibited  by  Job,  and  that  some 
elements  of  Gregory’s  presentation  of  Jonah,  moreover,  correspond  to  similar 
ones  in  the  Patience- poet’s  presentation. 

Francis  Ingledew  offers  a  fascinating  radical  view  of  Cleanness  in  ‘Liturgy, 
Prophecy,  and  Belshazzar’s  Babylon:  Discourse  and  Meaning  in  Cleanness' 
{Viator  23.247-79).  He  brings  forward  evidence  to  suggest  that  contemporary 
readers  of  the  poem  may  have  seen  in  its  presentation  of  the  decadent  court  of 
Babylon  a  figure  of  the  Avignonese  papacy,  already  in  disrepute  on  account  of  the 
Schism.  Thus  Cleanness  is  presented  as  engaging  with  its  historical  moment  more 
topically  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected. 

Philip  F.  O’Mara  offers  an  unusual  reading  of  the  Gawain- poet  in  ‘Robert 
Holcot’s  “Ecumenism”  and  the  Green  Knight’  ( ChauR  26.329—42  and  27.97— 
106).  He  suggests  that  the  work  and  thought  of  the  Dominican  theologian  Robert 
Holcot  was  available  to  the  Gawain- poet.  Going  even  further,  he  also  suggests 
that  the  poet  may  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Holcot,  even  perhaps  his 
pupil.  All  this  derives  from  sieving  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  through 
certain  of  the  theological  concerns  that  Holcot  articulated,  by  comparing  it  with 
his  Moralitates,  and  confecting  the  result  with  a  pinch  of  detail  taken  from  what 
little  is  known  of  Holcot’s,  and  the  Gawain- poet’s,  biographies.  This  edifice  is 
built  on  an  extraordinarily  slender  foundation.  Finally,  Thomas  Rendall  writes 
well  on  ‘ Gawain  and  the  Game  of  Chess’  {ChauR  27.186—99),  explaining  the 
chess  terminology  in  four  passages  of  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  and 
drawing  fruitful  and  subtle  comparisons  between  it  and  instances  of  amorous  or 
dangerous  chess  matches  in  other  romance  contexts.  M.  Stainsby,  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  1978—89  (Garland,  1992)  and  K. 
Marti,  Heart  and  Text  in  the  Pearl-Poet  (Lewiston,  1991),  were  not  seen. 


4.  Piers  Plowman 

Outstanding  this  year  is  the  publication  Piers  Plowman:  A  Facsimile  of  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  MS  Douce  104.  The  high  quality  of  reproduction  makes  the 
facsimile  clear  to  read  and  the  illustrations  (of  which  the  major  ones  are  also 
reproduced  as  plates)  a  joy  to  study.  The  latter  are  particularly  aided  by  an 
informative  and  detailed  catalogue  by  Kathleen  Scott  which  prefaces  the  text  and, 
together  with  Derek  Pearsall’s  fluent  contextualizing  introduction  to  the  manu¬ 
script,  provides  all  that  is  needed  to  engender  delight  in  the  manuscript  as  an 
object,  which  may  well  lead  to  a  shift  in  its  treatment  as  text  as  well.  It  is  a  happy 
irony  that  this  manuscript,  which  has  not  had  a  significant  place  in  the  editorial 
history  of  the  poem,  should  now  be  the  only  version  of  the  C-Text  currently  in 
print.  The  centrality  of  the  B-Text  is  maintained  by  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt’s  new 
translation  for  Oxford’s  World  Classics  series.  Based  on  the  revised  text  of  his 
Everyman  edition,  Schmidt’s  modem  English  version  aims  to  translate  ‘ideas, 
not  words’  and  does  so  in  the  belief  that  'Piers  Plowman  still  continues  to  blow 
strong  and  fresh’.  To  this  end  the  emphasis  is  on  what  is  said  rather  than  how  it 
is  said  and  the  end  result  is  a  clear,  readable,  but  sometimes  unexciting  text, 
‘often  nearer  a  paraphrase  than  a  gloss’.  It  has  proved  all  but  impossible  to  convey 
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the  effect  of  such  succinct  phrases  as  ‘witles  neerhand’  with  its  edgy  desperation 
and  covert  association  with  madness  —  ‘almost  at  my  wits’  end’  is  here  too 
familiar  perhaps  —  and  the  decision  to  present  most  of  the  Latin  in  translation  only 
loses  the  impact  of  the  macaronic  sections  -  yet  the  inclusion  of  a  passage  of 
original  text  as  appendix  allows  readers  to  counteract  the  necessarily  dulling 
effect  of  prose  translation  by  seeing  how  the  Middle  English  verse  works.  This  is 
a  particularly  welcome  aspect  of  this  book. 

When  it  comes  to  criticism  on  Langland  the  Yearbook  of  Langland  Studies  is 
bidding  fair  to  be  the  obvious  place  to  look  first,  especially  for  a  collection  of 
articles  which  between  them  give  some  notion  of  the  general  milieu  of  Langland’s 
text.  So,  in  this  volume  we  have  Patrick  Gallacher’s  precise  discussion  of 
Imaginatif  as  sensus  communis  ( YLS  6.51—62),  in  which  he  argues  that 
Imaginatif  s  parables  demonstrate  that  human  common  sense  must  be  combined 
with  prudence.  The  piece  adds  to  the  body  of  interpretation  which  seeks  to 
consolidate  the  links  between  reason  and  imagination  and  place  both  within  a 
predominantly  scholastic  scheme.  Shame  is  thus  a  sign  of  misuse  of  human 
common  sense,  which  may  be  rectified  after  proper  recognition  and  consideration. 
No  room  here  for  the  affective  elements  of  the  poem  to  speak,  but  a  justified 
assertion  that  ‘prudential  activity’  is  combined  with  ‘skilful  bodily  activity’ 
which  requires  ‘an  instinctive  estimation  of  what  is  suitable  and  harmful’.  The 
assumptions  behind  Gallacher  are  examined  more  explicitly  in  Andrew  Gallo¬ 
way’s  contribution  ‘’Piers  Plowman  and  the  Schools’  ( YLS  6.89—108).  Learning 
here  is  immediately  used  to  indicate  ‘the  larger  issues  of  how  knowledge  and 
learning  impinge  on  social,  professional,  and  spiritual  identity  .  He  moots  a 
position  which  is  ‘beyond  the  schools,  yet  in  relation  to  them’.  The  blurring  of 
the  boundaries  between  religious  and  secular  lives,  reflected  in  the  now  familiar 
ambiguity  of  the  term  ‘clerk’,  which  gives  rise  to  ‘ethically  and  vocationally 
uncertain  uses  of  learning’,  is  also  evident  in  the  manuscript  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  Ll.4.14,  to  which  Galloway  devotes  the  last  part  of  his  essay.  The 
contents  of  this  manuscript  illustrate  the  kind  of  learning  sketched  out  by  Study 
and  it  is  used  here  to  support  the  increasing  identification  of  the  ‘growing  self- 
sufficiency  ...  of  learned  vernacular  literature’  which  Galloway’s  argument  de¬ 
fends.  Similarly,  Frank  Grady’s  piece  ‘ Piers  Plowman,  St.  Erkenwald,  and  the 
Rule  of  Exceptional  Salvations’  (YLS  6.63—88)  begins  by  refuting  the  notion  that 
in  order  to  read  Trajan  one  must  regard  him  primarily  as  a  theological  issue  and 
instead  asserts  his  power  as  historical  fact.  However,  by  the  end  of  a  clear  and 
useful  delineation  of  the  debate,  we  are  returned  to  a  predominantly  religious 
sphere  with  the  historical  status  of  Trajan  and  Erkenwald  once  again  taking 
second  place  to  their  exemplary  roles.  Moving  beyond  the  text  and  into  the  history 
and  reception  of  the  poem  John  Bowers  looks  at  ‘Piers  Plowman  and  the  Police: 
Notes  Toward  a  History  of  the  Wycliffite  Langland’  (YLS  6.1-50)  in  a  lively 
assertion  of  how  the  shifting  reactions  to  Wyclif  and  religious  nonconformity 
affected  the  history  of  Piers  Plowman,  even  bringing  about  a  brief  convergence 
of  the  otherwise  antagonistic  traditions  of  Langland  and  Chaucer  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tracing  his  way  between  the  three  major  temptations  for  literary  histo¬ 
rians  which  he  begins  by  sketching  out,  Bowers  points  out  the  centrality  of  texts 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  1380s,  as  documents  and  those  who  interpreted  them  were 
brought  in  on  each  side.  He  also  speculates  that  the  very  attempt  in  the  C-Text 
to  assert  the  wider  range  of  meanings  available  to  the  word  Tollard’  served  only 
to  emphasize  its  recurrence  in  the  text  and  assure  its  place  as  a  potentially 
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insurrectionist  poem.  This  in  turn  may  have  led  to  a  number  of  manuscripts  being 
confiscated  or  destroyed  and  the  notable  drop  in  production  of  the  poem  after 
Arundel’s  Constitutions.  Bowers  goes  on  to  develop  his  political  reading  of  the 
history  of  the  poem  as  he  deals  with  texts  in  the  Piers  tradition  and  suggests  that 
the  increase  in  production  of  Chaucer  manuscripts  and  Caxton  s  decision  to  print 
Chaucer  (with  careful  prefacing)  but  not  Langland  is  indicative  of  the  desire  for 
control  of  the  Lancastrian  powers.  Nor  does  he  absolve  us  from  being  part  of  this 
process  since  ‘all  our  present  notions  of  textual  traditions  and  contextual  environ¬ 
ments,  ...  are  skewed  in  favor  of  the  ideological  agendas  of  those  institutions 
most  successful  at  manufacturing  documents  with  a  superior  chance  for  survival’. 
The  voice  of  Greenblatt  is  evident  -  and  acknowledged.  The  theme  of  Langland’ s 
fate  at  the  hands  of  critics  is  echoed  in  Vincent  DiMarco’s  account  of  Godwin’s 
views  on  Langland,  which  appear  as  part  of  his  Life  of  Chaucer  ( YLS  6.123—35). 
DiMarco  asserts,  and  indeed  proves  in  his  own  piece,  the  interest  of  this  ‘first 
substantive  comparison  of  Langland  and  Chaucer’  and  wittily  ends  by  citing 
Godwin’s  speculation  on  the  effects  of  a  meeting  between  the  two  authors  as 
evidence  that  even  such  a  critic  as  Godwin  may  have  been  forced  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  Langland  could  have  taught  Chaucer  a  thing  or  two. 

In  B.  J.  Harwood’s  study  ‘Piers  Plowman '  and  the  Problem  of  Belief  we  are 
presented  with  what  he  terms  ‘an  essay  in  formalist  historicism’  which  seeks  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  critical  appreciation  of  the  poem.  The  main  tenet,  that  Langland 
wrote  Piers  ‘not  in  order  to  teach  but  to  find  out’,  is  not  striking  of  itself,  but 
there  are  sections  which  are.  While  demonstrating  the  view  that  faith  is  the 
problem,  that  ‘Will  has  belief  that,  not  belief  in’  and  that  the  text  is  a  search  for 
a  direct  knowledge  of  Christ,  Harwood  provides  some  impressive  readings;  the 
section  on  Study  being  one  such.  She  is  ‘partial  to  spoken  texts’  and  so  offers  a 
‘provisional  reduction  of  the  tension  created  by  literacy’.  This  is  important  in  the 
light  of  Harwood’s  claim  that  literacy  itself  is  problematic  as  it  offers  a  way  of 
understanding  which  allows  for  retracing  and  reassessment,  whereas  the  poem 
relies  on  narrative,  with  its  concomitant  idea  of  forward  movement  if  not 
progress.  It  is  this  dynamic  force  that  interests  Harwood,  which  he  sees  as  arising 
from  ‘a  problem  of  belief  and  which  means  that  ‘the  perspective  and  material 
shift  as  the  poem  turns  from  one  mode  of  knowledge  to  another’.  Resolution  of 
a  kind  is  offered  through  suffering  which  is  ‘where  God  and  Will  meet’.  This  in 
turn  leads  to  the  startling,  but  ultimately  convincing,  claim  that  the  resolution  ‘in 
this  rigorist  poem,  is  not  the  reconciliation  of  Mercy  and  Truth  at  the  end  of  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell,  but  the  agony  at  the  end  of  Dobest.  The  rubble  in  Dobest  of 
broken  institutions  and  human  failures  fulfils,  for  Langland  in  his  particular 
moment,  the  very  condition  for  the  vision  of  God.’  In  the  end,  Harwood  reasserts 
the  central  role  of  conversion  and  the  vision  of  Christ  and  sets  these  not  only  at 
the  end  of  the  poem,  but  also  in  the  human  heart.  It  is  a  conclusion  which  one  may 
wish  to  dispute,  yet  much  of  the  careful  exposition  of  his  argument  is  persuasive. 

Prize  for  the  battiest  book  must  go  to  Klein’s  Fragmentation  and  Contradic¬ 
tion  in  ‘Piers  Plowman '.  Equipped  with  Overview,  Preface,  Prologue  and  Intro¬ 
duction,  this  is  a  book  obsessed  with  placing  itself  in  a  precise  critical,  political 
and  ideological  context.  Appropriately,  the  best  section  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  subject  of  recycling,  where  Mede  becomes  a  figure  of  the  circulation  of  goods 
and  the  embodiment  of  a  contradiction  which  is  not  resolved;  hence  the  poem 
ends  in  uncertainty  and  the  possibility  of  the  triumph  of  Mede  over  Conscience. 
The  book  as  a  whole  finds  a  piece  of  comparable  standing  in  T.  Peters  and  E. 
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Green’s  article,  ‘“P”  Alliteration  and  Latin-English  Contrasts  in  Langland’s 
Piers  Plowman ’  ( Neophil  76.193—8).  Moving  from  the  claim  that  ‘many  of  the 
poem’s  most  thematically  significant  words  alliterate  on  “P”’  and  so  with  Piers 
himself,  through  the  statement  that  most  of  these  alliterations  are  also  Latin, 
which  causes  them  to  regard  Latin  as  ‘a  symbol  of  linguistic  and  moral  perfec¬ 
tion’,  they  end  with  the  retraction  ‘we  do  not  argue  that  alliteration  occurs  more 
frequently  with  “P”  words  than  with  other  phonemes’,  thereby  neatly  slicing  the 
ground  from  under  their  feet. 

Thankfully  “‘The  Feffement  that  Fals  hath  ymaked”:  A  Study  of  the  Image  of 
the  Document  in  Piers  Plowman  and  some  Literary  Analogues’  by  M.  E.  Hughes 
in  the  same  volume  ( Neophil  76.125—34)  is  of  a  far  higher  order  being  an 
interesting  study  of  documents  as  metaphors  and  props  in  the  text  ‘drawn  up, 
handed  around,  unfolded  and  spread  out  to  be  read’.  Pointing  out  that  the  element 
initially  introduced  as  an  analogue  becomes  part  of  the  text,  he  cites  B.  XI. 303— 
308  and  argues  that  the  text  was  written  at  a  time  when  written  records  were 
beginning  to  impinge  on  the  lives  of  ordinary  people.  This  raises  the  question 
does  authenticity  reside  in  the  words  of  an  agreement  or  in  its  spirit,  or  in  the 
authority  of  its  issuer?  The  proffered  conclusion  here  is  that  it  is  the  spirit,  the 
document  itself  remaining  morally  neutral.  While  this  may  come  as  no  surprise, 
the  article  fully  fulfils  its  stated  purpose  of  presenting  more  evidence  for  ‘the 
increasingly  convincing  picture  of  Langland  as  a  synthesizer  of  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  associations  ...  of  everyday  objects’.  Meanwhile,  Robert  Adams  argues  for 
the  importance  of  documents  in  the  guise  of  critical  editions  (SB  45.31-68).  This 
fluent  review  of  the  editing  history  of  the  Piers  B-Text  regards  the  trend  to 
reading  particular  manuscripts  rather  than  a  critically  edited  text  as  unhealthy. 
Although  in  accord  with  much  of  the  Kane-Donaldson  enterprise  their  route  is 
felt  to  be  too  ready  to  displace  copy  text  in  favour  of  hypothetical  reading.  Adams 
argues  for  the  acknowledgement  that  the  choice  of  a  particular  reading  where 
several  present  themselves  is  ‘ arbitrary  rather  than  reasoned’.  The  whole  is  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  rules  and  effects  of  eclecticism  in  editing  which  ends 
by  positing  a  chronology  of  publication  (not  composition,  as  Middleton  currently 
suggests)  of  B  first  followed  by  A  and  C  pretty  simultaneously. 


5.  Romances 

Phillipa  Hardman,  ‘Scholars  Retelling  Romances’  ( RMSt  18.81-101),  looks  en¬ 
tertainingly  at,  and  accounts  for,  instances  of  humour  in  scholars’  retellings  of 
romance  plots  from  the  nineteenth  century  onwards,  and  warns  that  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  teaching  situation,  a  ‘jocular  manner’  of  retelling  meant  to  win  students 
over  to  the  subject  may  instead  destroy  its  integrity. 

YES  22  carries  several  articles  on  romances  in  its  special  number  on  ‘Medi¬ 
eval  Narrative’,  edited  by  Andrew  Gurr,  assistant  editor  Phillipa  Hardman. 
Andrew  Taylor,  ‘Fragmentation,  Corruption,  and  Minstrel  Narration:  The  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Middle  English  Romances’  (38-62),  assiduously  investigates  the  fact 
and  fiction  of  ‘minstrel  narration’,  and  sensibly  and  convincingly  accounts  for  the 
literary  importance  of  references  to  minstrelsy  in  written  romances  as  offering  ‘to 
the  solitary  reader  the  pleasures  and  consolations  of  an  imaginary  community’. 
Phillipa  Hardman’s  contribution,  ‘Fitt  Divisions  in  Middle  English  Romances:  A 
Consideration  of  the  Evidence’  (63-80),  discusses  a  wide  range  of  romances  and 
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their  manuscript  contexts  to  demonstrate  the  sensitivity  of  fifteenth-century 
readers  and  copyists  to  the  fitt  as  structuring  device.  Anne  D.  Wilson,  ‘The  Critic 
and  the  Use  of  Magic  in  Narrative’  (81-94),  defines  magic  as  ‘a  power  created 
in  the  mind  in  order  to  bring  about  desires  or  dispel  fear  and  guilt’,  and 
recapitulates  and  expands  on  her  previous  formulations  on  the  importance  of 
different  types  of  ‘magical  plot’  in  understanding  the  function  of  romance  narra¬ 
tive.  Margaret  Robson,  ‘Animal  Magic:  Moral  Regeneration  in  Sir  Gowther' 
(140-53),  makes  use  of  writings  on  anthropology  and  magic  in  an  assured 
exposition  of  the  central  position  the  women  occupy  in  the  text,  in  both  thematic 
and  narrative  terms.  Robert  Levine,  ‘Who  Composed  Havelok  for  Whom?’  (95— 
104),  examines  the  romance’s  representation  of  class  and  violence,  and  its 
background,  to  conclude  that  ‘it  reflects  the  concerns  of  a  relatively  broad  social 
spectrum’.  Julie  Burton,  ‘Narrative  Patterning  and  Guy  of  Warwick’  (105—16), 
looks  at  the  change  from  couplets  to  stanzas  at  1.7306  of  the  Auchinleck  manu¬ 
script  version  of  the  text,  and  the  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  signals  an  end  to 
one  romance  and  the  beginning  of  another,  and  argues  that  its  primary  function 
is  to  impress  upon  the  audience  an  awareness  of  the  romance’s  narrative  and 
thematic  patterns. 

Several  editions/translations  of  romances  are  available  this  year  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  format.  Judith  Weiss’s  straightforward  prose  translations  of  The  Romance  of 
Horn,  Folie  Tristan,  Lai  d’Haveloc,  and  Amis  e  Amilun,  allow  those  without 
Anglo-Norman  to  appreciate  its  significance  to  The  Birth  of  Romance.  A  concise 
and  helpful  introduction  prefaces  the  anthology.  Valerie  Krishna’s  modem  Eng¬ 
lish  verse  translations  of  Five  Middle  English  Arthurian  Romances  (1991)-  The 
Stanzaic  Morte  Arthur,  The  Adventures  of  Arthur  at  Tarn  Wadling,  The  Vows  of 
King  Arthur,  The  Wedding  of  Sir  Gawain  and  Dame  Ragnell,  and  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Carl  of  Carlisle,  inevitably  take  some  licence,  but  at  least  enable  students 
quickly  to  realize  some  of  the  scope  of  this  literature.  Maldwyn  Mills  prefaces  his 
edition  of  Ywain  and  Gawain,  Sir  Percyvell  of  Gales,  The  Anturs  of  Arther  with 
a  discussion  of  the  range  of  Arthurian  romance  in  English,  though  the  bibliogra¬ 
phy  seems  a  little  out  of  date,  and  the  appendix  of  ‘selected  variants’  to  the  Anturs 
is  in  this  context  potentially  confusing  to  undergraduates.  Feminist  and  medieval 
studies  alike  profit  from  Sarah  Roche  Mahdi’s  timely  edition  of  ‘ Silence  A 
Thirteenth-Century  French  Romance,  with  a  facing-page  translation  which  makes 
it  accessible  to  a  wider  audience. 

Other  pieces  of  interest  to  Arthurian  scholars  include  two  articles  in  Com¬ 
parative  Studies  in  Merlin  from  the  Vedas  to  C.  G.  Jung,  edited  by  James 
Gollnick  (1991).  Aileen  Ann  Macdonald,  ‘Merlin  in  the  Vulgate  and  Post- 
Vulgate:  A  Study  in  Contrasts’,  offers  a  rather  literal-minded  exposition  of 
Merlin’s  functions:  in  the  former  he  is  memorable  for  his  ‘accursed’  weakness  for 
women,  while  his  portrayal  in  the  latter  text  suits  its  more  morally  precise  and 
apocalyptic  tone.  Caroline  D.  Eckhardt,  ‘The  Figure  of  Merlin  in  Middle  English 
Chronicles’,  offers  a  very  useful  overview  of  Merlin’s  appearances  in  these  texts, 
and  points  out  the  prophet’s  importance  in  terms  of  causation,  although  there  is 
otherwise  little  consistency  in  his  presentation.  A.  Guerreau-Jalabert,  ‘Aliments 
symboliques  et  symbolique  de  la  table  dans  les  romans  arthuriens  (xiie — xiiie 
siecles)’  ( Ann  47.561-94),  investigates  the  symbolic  function  of  food,  the  Grail 
included,  in  early  Arthurian  French  romance  and  its  role  in  the  reinforcement  and 
promulgation  of  chivalric  values. 
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Julie  Chappell  edits  and  translates  The  Prose  Alexander  of  Robert  of 
Thornton,  a  welcome  modem  edition  which  avoids  a  wealth  of  editing  difficulties 
by  minimal  interference  with  the  text  so  as  to  reproduce  ‘the  immediacy  of  the 
unique  scribal  artefact’.  Gerrit  H.  V.  Bunt’s  slightly  understated  ‘The  Art  of  the 
Medieval  Translator:  The  Thornton  Prose  Life  of  Alexander’  ( Neophil  76.147— 
59)  considers  the  text  as  a  translation  and  concludes  that  it  is  close,  but  not  literal, 
the  work  of  an  ‘able  prose  writer’.  David  Matthews,  ‘Translation  and  Ideology: 
The  Case  of  Ywain  and  Gawain ’  ( Neophil  76.452—63),  is  by  contrast  more 
rigorously  theoretical  in  approach,  intelligently  urging  the  importance  of  assess¬ 
ing  respective  ideological  milieux  in  the  interpretation  of  texts  translated  from 
one  medieval  language  to  another.  Anne  Scott  focuses  on  language  in  a  different 
context,  in  ‘Language  as  Convention,  Language  as  Sociolect  in  Havelock  the 
Dane ’  ( SP  89.137-60):  Scott’s  lively  account  of  the  poet’s  use  of  language  draws 
attention  especially  to  the  importance  of  dialogue  and  of  the  formulaic  in  the 
poem’s  exploration  of  individuals’  interaction  with  social,  ethical  and  political 
issues.  John  Finlayson,  ‘King  Horn  and  Havelok  the  Dane'.  A  Case  of  Mistaken 
Identities’  ( M&H  17-45),  claims  that  the  classing  of  these  two  texts  as  ‘Matter 
of  England’  romances  links  them  in  unhelpful  ways  that  obscure  their  respective 
natures  and  qualities. 

Murray  J.  Evans,  ‘Manuscript  Studies:  New  Directions  for  Appreciating 
Middle  English  Romance’  (in  Simons)  offers  a  cogent  survey  of  recent  work  on 
manuscript  study  as  a  valuable  resource  for  reconstructing  romances’  literary  and 
social  contexts.  In  ‘Structure  and  Meaning  in  Guy  of  Warwick ’  (in  Simons), 
Maldwyn  Mills  has  recourse  to  formalist  methodology  to  differentiate  between 
the  Anglo-Norman  Gui  de  Warewic,  and  the  Auchinleck  and  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  manuscript  versions  of  the  English  romance,  and  to  suggest  the  narrative  s 
complexity,  but  the  article  is  descriptive  rather  than  analytical.  Meanwhile,  Mary 
E.  Shaner,  ‘Instruction  and  Delight:  Medieval  Romances  as  Children’s  Litera¬ 
ture’  (PoT  13.5-15),  uses  the  courtesy-book  contexts  of  Sir  Amadace,  Sir 
Ysumbras,  and  Sir  Gowther  in  the  fifteenth-century  Nat.  Lib.  Scotland  Advocates 
MS  19.3.1,  together  with  the  evidence  of  editorial  changes  to  the  romances,  to 
adduce  that  the  material  was  compiled  specifically  to  entertain  and  instruct  the 
young. 

Two  pieces  in  Voices  in  Translation.  The  Authority  of  Olde  Bookes  in 
Medieval  Literature.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Helaine  Newstead,  edited  by  Deborah 
Sinnreich-Levi  and  Gale  Sigal,  are  relevant  to  this  section.  Margaret  Kissam 
Morris,  ‘Generic  Oxymoron  in  The  Taill  of  Rauf  Coil^ear’,  discusses  the  inter¬ 
relation  of  genre  and  social  codes  to  argue  that  both  can  transcend  class  consid¬ 
erations.  Diane  R.  Marks,  ‘The  Lady:  Representation  and  Reality  in  Middle 
English  Romance’,  considers  that  romances  in  general  served  male  interests  and 
had  a  damaging  effect  on  women’s  lives.  Three  other  articles,  in  MedPers  7,  also 
investigate  aspects  of  the  feminine  in  romance.  William  J.  Connelly,  ‘The  Affir¬ 
mation  of  Love  and  Loyalty  in  Sir  Orfeo ’  (34-43),  emphasizes  Heurodis’s  impor¬ 
tance  as  queen  in  a  text  that  draws  heavily  on  Celtic  culture  to  politicize  the  story: 
the  ending  is  an  affirmation  of  private  love  and  public  order.  Mary  Housum 
Ellzey,  ‘The  Advice  of  Wives  in  Three  Middle  English  Romances:  The  King  of 
Tars,  Sir  Cleges,  and  A  the  Is  ton’  (44-52),  looks  at  how  female  figures  operate  in 
what  she  calls  (following  Mehl)  ‘homiletic’  romances,  and  concludes  that 
women’s  advice  is  only  heeded  if  certain  conditions  —  a  particular  mix  of  genres, 
for  example,  as  in  comic  or  hagiographic  romance  —  prevail.  In  Sir  Launfal  and 
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the  Horse  Goddess’  (64-77),  Jonathan  A.  Glenn  argues  that  Thomas  Chestre’s 
version  of  the  tale  draws  on  the  myth  of  the  horse-goddess  Epona  to  set  up 
Tryamour  and  Launfal  as  a  challenge  to  the  sovereignty  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere. 
Brenda  Hosington,  ‘Melusines  de  France  et  d’outremanche:  Portraits  of  Women 
in  Jean  d’Arras,  Coudrette  and  their  Middle  English  Translators’  (in  Dor),  traces 
the  primary  roles  accorded  the  women  in  these  legendary  accounts  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  the  Lusignan  family. 

David  E.  Johnson  has  a  note  on  language  in  “‘The  Dwerff  seyd  neyther  bow 
ne  be":  “Ne  bu  ne  ba”  and  “Sir  Degare”,  Line  703’  (NM  93.121-3),  arguing  that 
this  is  an  English  analogue  to  the  medieval  Latin  expression  to  say  ‘neque  bu 
neque  ba’,  ‘to  say  nothing  at  all’.  Norris  J.  Lacy,  ‘The  Flowering  (and  Misread¬ 
ing)  of  Romance:  Floire  et  Blanchejlor'  ( SCR  9.ii.  19—26),  notes  the  medieval 
popularity  of  the  text,  considers  its  portrayal  of  ‘the  power  of  love’,  and  attributes 
its  modem  ‘critical  neglect’  to  preconceptions  about  romance. 


6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  Hoccleve 

Kurt  Olsson  enlivens  Gower  studies  this  year  with  an  enjoyable  and  lucid 
discussion  of  John  Gower  and  the  Structures  of  Conversion.  A  Reading  of  the 
‘Confessio  Amantis’.  Olsson  convincingly  and  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  ten¬ 
sions  the  reader  feels  between  the  text’s  moralizing  frame  and  the  narratives 
s/he  experiences,  by  tracing  how  Gower  reformulates  compilation  and  its  con¬ 
comitant  organization  of  material  so  as  to  produce  plural  interlocking  structural 
modes  that  offer  contrasting  ways  of  resolving  moral  issues.  The  reader  can 
achieve  wisdom  through  engagement  with  the  interplay  of  those  structuring 
devices,  while  in  the  experience  of  Amans,  Gower  further  demonstrates  that  the 
very  contingency  of  earthly  existence,  one’s  location  in  historical  time,  offers  the 
individual  the  means  constantly  to  renew  the  structures  we  use  to  formulate  the 
past  and  thus  to  leam  from  it  wisdom  and  moral  truth.  Olsson’s  complex 
argument  rather  overshadows  Katherine  R.  Chandler’s  ‘Memory  and  Unity  in 
Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis'  ( PQ  71.15-30),  which  similarly  (if  less  flexibly) 
argues  for  the  centrality  to  the  poem  of  memory  and  confession,  defined  as  ‘a 
therapeutic  healing  of  inner  division  and  turmoil’. 

John  Burrow,  in  ‘The  Griffin’s  Egg:  Gower’s  Confessio  Amantis  I,  2545’  (in 
Takamiya),  corrects  his  earlier  misinterpretation  of  this  line  in  Ricardian  Poetry 
(1971),  to  confirm  that  Gower  is  here  referring  to  a  human  skull  set  in  gold  after 
the  fashion  of  the  (?)ostrich-egg  cups  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Andre  Crepin,  ‘Human  and  Divine  Love  in  Chaucer  and  Gower’  (in  Dor)  offers 
a  conservative  reading  of  Chaucer’s  invocation  of  ‘moral  Gower’  at  the  end  of 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  suggests  that  it  shows,  like  the  ending  of  the  Confessio, 
a  progress  from  earthly  to  divine  love.  But  Gower  emerges  badly  from  the 
comparison,  for  he  is  ‘straightforward’,  whereas  Chaucer  is  ‘radical  and  mysti¬ 
cal’,  and,  moreover,  gets  the  best  of  both  worlds,  as  the  ending  to  his  poem  is  both 
seriously  meant,  and  a  ‘private  joke’  for  Gower.  Carolyn  Dinshaw,  ‘Quarrels, 
Rivals  and  Rape:  Gower  and  Chaucer’,  in  the  same  volume,  is  a  very  slightly 
abbreviated  version  of  her  ‘Rivalry,  Rape  and  Manhood;  Gower  and  Chaucer’,  in 
Chaucer  and  Gower:  Difference,  Mutuality,  Exchange  (YWES  72.137). 

William  Burton  Wilson’s  John  Gower.  Mirour  de  I'Omme  (The  Mirror  of 
Mankind)  gives  students  with  limited  language  skills  access  to  Gower’s  Anglo- 
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Norman  poem:  the  translation  is  a  fairly  literal  Modem  English  prose  version,  and 
one  feels  the  lack  of  more  critical  apparatus  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  method,  but  the  translator  modestly  stresses  that  his  work  should  be  read 
alongside  Macaulay’s  edition  of  the  original,  rather  than  on  its  own  account. 
Michele  Valerie  Ronnick’s  ‘ Capa  furrata  and  nuda  iura:  Vox  Clamantis,  4.  601— 
2’  ( N&Q  39.444-5),  is  an  elegant  note  on  how  Gower  draws  on  medieval  legal 
terminology  to  pun  on  and  emphasize  the  nature  of  Genius’s  abuse  of  authority. 

MLQ’s  special  issue  on  fifteenth-century  poetry  (53. i),  edited  by  A.  S.  G. 
Edwards,  has  several  pieces  on  Lydgate.  Derek  Pearsall’s  genial  assessment  of 
‘Lydgate  as  Innovator’  (5-22)  recapitulates  some  of  his  earlier  studies  of  the  poet, 
and  argues  that  Lydgate  is  innovative  in  the  role  he  assigns  the  poet  in  the 
political  arena:  much  of  the  discussion  is,  however,  clouded  by  a  vagueness  that 
precludes  more  rigorous  analysis  of  Lydgate’s  work.  C.  David  Benson  s  Critic 
and  Poet:  What  Lydgate  and  Henryson  Did  to  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’ 
(23-40)  characterizes  the  first  poet’s  attitude  to  the  Troy  legend  as  that  of  an 
academic  rather  than  a  poet,  while  Henryson  shows  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Chaucer’s  art  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  subject’s  moral  complexity.  Julia 
Boffey  also  compares  the  poets,  in  ‘Lydgate,  Henryson,  and  the  Literary  Testa¬ 
ment’  (41-56):  but  while  manuscript  collections  and  printed  editions  register  a 
variety  of  emphases  on  the  orthodox  religious  and  autobiographical  elements  of 
Lydgate’s  Testament,  Henryson,  at  the  end  of  The  Testament  of  Crisseid,  uses  the 
legal  structure  to  give  shape  to  the  heroine’s  final  words  while  emphasizing  the 
gulf  between  her  world  and  that  of  the  Christian  audience.  In  ‘Lydgate,  Hawes, 
and  the  Science  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Late  Middle  Ages’  (57—82),  Rita  Copeland 
rigorously  analyses  writings  on  rhetoric  as  a  background  to  the  works  of  these 
poets  to  conclude  that  Lydgate  and  Hawes  both  see  rhetoric  as  in  the  service  of 
the  royal  patron. 

Tim  William  Machan’s  ‘Textual  Authority  and  the  Works  of  Hoccleve, 
Lydgate,  and  Henryson’  ( Viator  23.281-99)  looks  at  how  each  writer  responds  to 
the  Chaucerian  interest  in  textual  authority.  He  (rather  uncharitably)  accords 
Hoccleve  only  a  slight  interest  in  this  area,  while  Lydgate’s  treatment  of  this  issue 
is  deemed  superficial,  but  it  is  Henryson  who  most  imaginatively  engages  with 
the  Chaucer-initiated  debate  on  literary  history  and  intertextuality.  Sylvia  Wright 
approaches  the  question  of  a  poets’  community  from  a  different  angle  in  The 
Author  Portraits  in  the  Bedford  Psalter-Hours:  Gower,  Chaucer  and  Hoccleve’, 
(BLJ  18.190-201).  This  study  of  British  Library  Additional  MS  42131  finds, 
among  the  faces  incorporated  into  the  initials,  ten  representations  of  Gower,  and 
three  of  Chaucer.  The  three  pictures  of  Hoccleve  increasingly  resemble  those  of 
the  authoritative  Gower,  but  illness  prevents  the  latter  from  taking  on  Gower  s 
role  which,  Wright  speculates,  the  illustrator  anticipates  for  him.  Albrecht 
Classen,  ‘The  Autobiographical  Voice  of  Thomas  Hoccleve’  ( Archiv  228.299- 
310),  considers  the  autobiographical  aspect  of  Hoccleve’ s  writings  as  a  ‘sophis¬ 
ticated  literary  strategy’,  but  seems  not  to  go  much  beyond  the  extant  scholarship 
on  the  subject.  Anna  Torti  (in  Dor)  confronts  the  tricky  problem  of  ‘Hoccleve’s 
Attitude  towards  Women  “I  shoop  me  do  my  peyne  and  diligence  /  To  wynne  hir 
loue  by  obedience’”:  primarily  from  a  study  of  the  form  and  themes  of  the  Series, 
Torti  argues  that  Hoccleve’s  attitude  to  women  is  ‘more  open  and  varied’  than 
that  of,  say.  Lydgate,  although  ‘some  antifeminist  overtones  were  inevitable’.  I 
have  not  seen  Christine  Cornell’s  ‘“Purtretur”  and  “Holsum  Stories”:  John 
Lydgate’s  Accommodation  of  Image  and  Text  in  Three  Religious  Lyrics  , 
Florilegium  10  (1988—91),  167—78. 
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7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

While  the  range  of  material  available  on  Middle  Scots  seems  to  be  strangely  small 
this  year  there  are  two  publications  which  are  greatly  welcome  in  different  ways. 
First  is  the  Selected  Poems  of  Henryson  and  Dunbar  edited  by  Priscilla  Bawcutt 
and  Felicity  Riddy.  This  is  a  no-nonsense  selection  which  admirably  fulfils  its 
stated  aims  of  showing  the  ‘range,  variety  and  characteristic  strengths  of  both 
poets’  while  also  making  these  poems  ‘intelligible  to  the  non-specialist  .  This 
last  is  achieved  through  slight  modernization  of  spelling  and  the  provision  of 
glosses  on  the  page  with  some  basic  endnotes;  readers  are  directed  to  Denton  Fox 
and  James  Kinsley  for  further  information.  The  introduction  is  likewise  straight¬ 
forward,  giving  a  summary  of  what  newcomers  might  wish  to  know  about  the  two 
poets  as  well  as  giving  indications  of  the  rest  of  their  work.  The  main  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  all  seems  so  well  wrapped-up  that  readers  may  not  be  inclined  to 
look  beyond  to  some  of  the  complexities  of  the  poems.  For  those  who  do  wish  to 
know  more  about  Dunbar  there  is  Priscilla  Bawcutt’s  study  Dunbar  the  Makar. 
Beginning  with  a  survey  of  previous  criticisms  of  Dunbar  and  critiques  of  their 
assumptions,  Bawcutt  proceeds  to  assert  the  place  and  need  for  real  analysis  of 
Dunbar  which  concentrates  on  the  works,  rather  than  being  concerned  to  find  an 
overall  consistency  or  morality  to  explain  the  whole  corpus.  Her  method  is  to 
proceed  through  close  readings  of  particular  poems  which  are  then  linked  out  to 
literary  comparisons  and  historical  facts.  This  often  results  in  refreshing  views  of 
familiar  texts;  thus  The  Thrissill  and  The  Rois  becomes  less  a  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  James  and  Margaret  Tudor  and  more  an  ‘intensely  feudal  poem, 
celebrating  hierarchy,  rank  and  degree’.  Likewise  she  rejects  (probably  rightly) 
a  Bakhtinian,  camivalesque  reading  of  the  comic  poems,  asserting  instead  the 
validity  of  the  paradigm  of  comedy  as  safety  valve.  This  view  receives  further 
exposition  in  chapter  7,  ‘Eldrich  Fantasyis’,  while  the  comic  and  the  bawdy  are 
similarly  treated  under  the  title  ‘Ladeis  Bewtie  ...  Luiffis  Blys’.  By  this  time 
Bawcutt’s  own  mixture  of  direct  approach  and  sharp  humour  is  familiar  to  the 
reader  and  the  title  of  this  chapter  gathers  ambiguity,  if  not  irony.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  we  have  witnessed  many  demonstrations  of  Dunbar’s  art  and  are  likely 
to  agree  with  Bawcutt’s  conclusion  that  he  is  ‘not  merely  a  poet  with  a  large 
vocabulary,  but  one  who  moves  with  freedom  and  immense  confidence  among 
words’,  yet  there  has  been  no  explicit  consideration  of  what  it  might  have  meant 
to  be  a  ‘makar’.  Perhaps  this  scarcely  matters,  merely  serving  to  boost  Bawcutt’s 
own  description  of  her  subject  as  ‘mercurial’. 

In  a  special  number  of  MLQ  (53. i)  edited  by  A.  S.  G.  Edwards,  Elizabeth 
Archibald  discusses  the  macaronic  poetry  of  Dunbar  and  Skelton,  viewing  it 
against  the  background  of  the  macaronic  tradition  of  the  English  fifteenth  century. 
She  points  out  that  macaronic  verse  may  be  achieved  by  creating  Latin-sounding 
words  from  the  vernacular  as  well  as  by  mixing  languages.  Concentrating  on  the 
Latin/Scots  verses,  she  shows  how  Dunbar  and  Skelton  use  common  formats  with 
uncommon  intensity  and  argues  that  Latin  is  not  necessarily  the  weightier  lan¬ 
guage.  She  regards  the  two  poets  as  expanding  the  traditions  of  macaronic  verse, 
but  ends  with  an  interesting  point  about  macaronic  prose,  which  may  have 
influenced  them  both. 
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8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

After  defending  the  practice  of  producing  editions  of  lyrics  rather  than  reproduc¬ 
ing  manuscript  copies  without  comparison,  Thomas  Duncan  proceeds  to  provide 
detailed  textual  notes  on  two  lyrics  (‘Textual  Notes  on  Two  Early  Middle  English 
Lyrics’  in  NM  93.109-20).  He  gives  reasons  why  the  apparently  final  stanza  of 
‘Leuedi  Sainte  Marie’  of  British  Library  Additional  MS  27909  should  in  fact  be 
renumbered  as  stanza  VIII  and  also  argues  for  emendations  to  the  text  of  the 
Harley  lyric  ‘A  Wayle  Whyt  Ase  Whalles  Bon’  on  the  grounds  of  metre,  sense  and 
stanza  linking.  Similar  precise  emendations  are  offered  in  this  volume  by  G.  V. 
Smithers  for  The  Four  Foes  of  Mankind  ( NM  93.199—206)  as  he  looks  at 
previously  unclear  words  of  the  text  as  printed  in  Carleton  Brown’s  Religious 
Lyrics  of  the  XIVth  Century.  Meanwhile  in  ‘Newly  Discovered  Secular  Lyrics 
from  Later  13th-Century  Cheshire’  ( RES  43.157-80),  O.  S.  Pickering  presents 
eight  previously  unknown  secular  lyrics  from  post-1270  preserved  in  the  margins 
of  the  Latin  manuscript,  Lambeth  Palace  Lib.  MS  499,  amid  Augustine’s  treatise 
on  the  Trinity.  He  claims  that  their  sophisticated  stanza  form  contributes  to  our 
knowledge  of  available  literary  traditions  in  the  North-West  of  England,  despite 
their  elliptical  expression  and  cryptic  meaning.  Of  the  eight,  all  written  in  the 
same  hand,  five  are  highly  alliterated,  with  almost  every  word  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  Parallels  may  be  found  in  clerkly  ‘art’  poetry  and  links  are  made  with 
the  Harley  lyrics  and  with  Celtic  verse  techniques.  In  ‘The  Instantaneous  Harvest 
and  the  Harley  Lyric  “Mayden  Moder  Milde’”  ( N&Q  39.150—2),  Andrew  Breeze 
argues  convincingly  that  ‘ble’  is  not  the  English  ‘ble’  or  ‘bleo  but  the  French 
‘ble’  -  com,  wheat  or  harvest.  This  links  the  lyric  with  the  legend  of  the 
Instantaneous  Harvest  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  He  further  speculates  that  the 
fleeting  reference  to  imprisonment  may  not  reflect  any  actual  imprisonment  of  the 
author,  but  serve  to  lend  resonance  to  the  reference  to  the  miracle  which  aided  the 
fugitives. 

The  topic  of  imprisonment  also  receives  consideration  from  A.  C.  Spearing  in 
‘Prison,  Writing,  Absence:  Representing  the  Subject  in  the  English  Poems  of 
Charles  D’Orleans’  ( MLQ  53.83-99).  Similarities  are  drawn  with  James  of 
Scotland  -  both  writing  in  the  English  courtly  tradition  and  finding  an  incentive 
to  write  in  the  face  of  imprisonment.  Spearing  analyses  the  use  of  prison  tropes 
and  convincingly  argues  that  the  connection  of  writing  and  imprisonment  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  focus  on  subjectivity:  ‘what  makes  the  subject  worth  representing 
and  brings  it  to  the  textual  foreground  often  seems  to  be  a  sense  of  it  as  divided, 
even  fragmented,  alienated  from  itself  and  from  the  way  others  perceive  it’.  The 
introspection  concomitant  with  imprisonment  also  highlights  the  consciousness  of 
what  is  concealed  and  what  revealed,  what  desired  and  what  permitted.  The  first 
two  parts  of  Spearing’ s  article  are  convincing  and  exciting,  the  third  falls  off 
slightly  as  once  it  is  affirmed  that  absence  is  necessary  to  provide  occasion  for 
writing,  all  becomes  less  persuasive,  but  by  that  time  the  value  of  the  whole  has 
been  well  established. 

Moving  beyond  the  study  of  particular  lyrics,  B.  Fletcher  and  A.  Leslie  Harris 
examine  the  term  ‘popular’,  how  it  is  used  and  what  it  means  to  critics.  ‘On  the 
Concept  of  “Popular”  in  Middle  English  Poetry’  ( ES  73.292-9)  argues  that  the 
term  excludes  verse  aimed  at  promoting  church  doctrine  at  whatever  level  in 
Latin,  which  was  unable  to  reflect  the  mindset  of  the  general  public,  was  not 
universally  accessible  and  so  not  ‘popular’.  They  seek  to  distinguish  the  literature 
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of  the  illiterate  as  ‘folk’,  while  ‘popular’  denotes  a  large,  but  not  very  learned, 
audience.  They  argue  that  ‘popular  poetry  restricts  itself  firmly  to  ordinary 
people’  being  a  poetry  ‘of  things  rather  than  ideas  or  emotions’.  The  whole  makes 
a  claim  not  only  for  ‘a  vital  tradition  of  popular  poetry’  but  also  makes  a  case  for 
the  use  of  ‘popular’  as  the  term  to  describe  it.  Perhaps  this  argument  for  a  strong 
indigenous  tradition  may  also  be  supported  by  Donka  Minkova  s  article  Verse 
Structure  in  the  Middle  English  Genesis  and  Exodus'  (JEGP  91.157-78)  which 
makes  it  clear  that  Early  Middle  English  already  had  the  linguistic  resources  to 
develop  the  verse  forms  used  in  these  texts,  without  reference  to  the  influence  of 
continental  styles.  These  two  articles  together  present  a  case  for  a  strong,  varied 
and  longstanding  British  tradition.  In  contrast,  S.  Lloyd  and  T.  Hunt  continue  and 
complete  their  study  of  La  Chanson  de  William  Longspere  and  present  Tony 
Hunt’s  text  in  ‘William  Longspere  II:  The  Making  of  an  English  Crusading  Hero, 
part  II’  ( NMS  36.79-125).  This  Anglo-Norman  text  is  a  late  example  of  the 
chanson  de  gestes,  and  has  been  regarded  as  probably  written  at  the  request  of  the 
family  to  increase  William’s  standing  and  therefore  their  own.  There  is,  however, 
little  evidence  to  support  this  and  much  to  question  it.  Instead  Lloyd  and  Hunt 
suggest  the  family  of  Alexander  Gifford  as  the  instigators.  Gifford  was  the  only 
one  who  survived  the  crusade,  and  the  family  may  have  been  embarrassed  by  this 
lack  of  tact,  wanting  to  compensate  for  it  by  presenting  their  relation  as  the  one 
who  carried  out  Longspere’s  bidding  and  who  distributed  the  money  at  the  end  of 
the  affair.  It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  not  all  laudatory  poems  may  have  been  the 
result  of  direct  admiration  for  the  hero. 

Klaus  Jankofsky  has  brought  together  eight  essays  on  The  South  English 
Legendary  and  two  editions  (of  ‘Defence  of  Women’  and  ‘St.  Mildred’)  to 
produce  what  he  terms  ‘a  florilegium  of  international  scholarship  on  the  subject’ 
in  The  South  English  Legendary:  A  Critical  Assessment.  The  texts  offered  by  Paul 
Acker  (‘St.  Mildred’)  and  Oliver  Pickering  (‘Defence’)  are  each  preceded  by  a 
brief  introduction  establishing  the  textual  background  and  editorial  procedure, 
but  have  little  by  way  of  commentary.  For  that  the  reader  must  piece  together 
views  from  the  critical  essays.  These  range  from  T.  J.  Heffeman’s  lively  historical 
approach  which  demonstrates  how  vernacular  legendaries  were  suited  to  political 
commentary,  to  Manfred  Markus’s  outline  of  the  potential  of  computer-assisted 
editing  —  which  could  extend  beyond  the  aims  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  —  and  the 
possible  controversy  it  is  likely  to  create.  Katherine  McMahon’s  and  Marcelle 
Thiebaux’s  contributions  are  described  in  the  preface  as  being  aware  of  gender 
issues:  the  former  in  her  discussion  of  St  Scholastica  which  points  out  that  the 
probable  female  English  audience  has  the  linked  issues  of  virginity  and  chastity 
presented  to  them  through  the  medium  of  saints’  trials;  the  latter  in  her  compari¬ 
son  of  Ursula  in  the  SEL  and  Brut.  Each  piece  has  its  merits,  but  neither  could 
be  described  as  engaging  directly  with  current  feminist  or  gender  debates. 
Gregory  Sadlek  also  places  the  SEL  in  a  wider  literary  context  by  studying  the 
image  of  the  Devil’s  five  fingers  in  the  St  Michael  legend  and  in  Chaucer’s 
Parson ’s  Tale.  Chaucer’s  use  of  the  figure  is  more  complex,  as  suits  his  presumed 
learned  audience;  the  Legend,  however,  comes  out  of  the  comparison  well,  having 
suited  its  style  to  its  audience  by  retaining  the  impact  of  the  five-fingered  device. 
This  is  a  pleasant  piece  to  read  and  serves  as  a  good  introduction  to  one  kind  of 
reading  that  suits  the  SEL.  In  fact  the  collection  as  a  whole  is  useful  introductory 
material  rather  than  challenging  critical  debate  and  with  its  variety  and  clarity  of 
tone  might  serve  well  as  a  starting  place  for  further  exploration. 
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The  same  could  be  said  for  Sheila  Delany’s  translation  of  Osbem  Bokenham 
under  the  title  A  Legend  of  Holy  Women.  The  actual  translation  treads  an  uneasy 
and  sometimes  downright  unsuccessful  path  between  a  colloquial,  easy  style  and 
oddly  stilted,  near-literal  formulations.  However,  the  strength  of  this  book  is  its 
introduction  which  manages  to  present  Bokenham  and  the  genre  of  Legends  of 
women  to  readers  in  a  way  which  is  clear  but  not  simplistic.  In  addition,  Delany 
places  the  reader  within  both  medieval  and  contemporary  literary  debates,  bring¬ 
ing  to  the  fore  the  importance  of  this  Legend  as  the  first  all-female  hagiography 
and  yet  also  reminding  us  that  it  is  in  many  ways  typical  of  the  attitudes  of  its 
time. 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory:  Views  and  Re-views,  edited 
by  D.  Thomas  Hanks,  Jr,  a  lively  if  not  overly  scholarly  set  of  readings  of  the 
Morte.  Ginger  Thornton’s  essay  on  Arthur  in  the  Tristram  section  appears  in  AY 
I  (reviewed  in  YWES  72.113).  Sally  Firmin,  ‘Deep  and  Wide:  Malory  s 
Marvelous  Forest’,  largely  endorses  and  develops  Muriel  Whitaker’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject  (1984).  Peter  Waldron,  ‘“Vertuous  Love”  and  Adulterous 
Lovers:  Coming  to  Terms  with  Malory’,  looks  at  Malory’s  even-handed  treatment 
of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  Julie  Nelson  Couch,  ‘With  Due  Respect:  The  Royal 
Court  in  Malory’s  “The  Poisoned  Apple”  and  “The  Fair  Maid  of  Astolat’”,  argues 
that  Malory  omits  much  of  the  dialogue  in  the  source  so  as  to  make  for  a  more 
‘active  plot’  and  a  ‘more  respectful  court’.  Jeffrey  L.  Morgan,  ‘Malory  s  Double 
Ending:  The  Duplicitous  Death  and  Departing’,  considers  the  different  strands, 
which  he  terms  ‘tragic’  and  ‘anti-tragic’,  of  the  end  of  the  story.  For  D.  Thomas 
Hanks,  Jr,  ‘Malory,  the  Mort[e]s,  and  the  Confrontation  in  Guinevere’s  Cham¬ 
ber’,  Malory’s  changes  to  his  sources  ennoble  the  lovers.  Jeanne  Drewes,  ‘The 
Sense  of  Hidden  Identity  in  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur' ,  looks  at  how  disguise 
serves  to  reassert  chivalric  identity.  Ginger  Thornton  and  Krista  May,  ‘Malory  as 
Feminist?  The  Role  of  Percival’s  Sister  in  the  Grail  Quest’,  point  out  the 
heightened  importance  accorded  Percival’s  sister,  but  their  assertion  that  this  is 
at  odds  with  ‘the  prevailing  attitudes  of  [Malory’s]  own  work’  requires  some 
qualification. 

Approaches  to  Teaching  the  Arthurian  Tradition,  edited  by  Maureen  Fries 
and  Jeanie  Watson,  is  in  part  based  on  a  survey  of  Arthurian  courses  taught  at 
North  American  institutions:  it  offers  a  bibliography  and  a  series  of  short  essays 
suggesting  areas  of  special  interest  and  new  directions,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  in  the  medieval  field  are  those  aware  of  the  particular  value  of  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  (as  is  Kathryn  L.  Lynch’s  Implementing  an  Interdis¬ 
ciplinary  Course’),  and  those  that  use  the  Arthurian  legend  to  open  up  for  students 
fundamental  questions  about  the  nature  of  books  and  the  place  of  reading  in 
medieval  culture.  Relevant  to  this  section  are  George  R.  Keiser,  ‘Malory  and  the 
Middle  English  Romance:  A  Graduate  Course’,  which  has  recourse  to  manuscript 
facsimiles  to  consider  contexts,  and  Robert  L.  Kindrick,  ‘Which  Malory  Should 
I  Teach?’,  which  uses  the  debate  surrounding  the  relation  between  Caxton’s 
Malory  and  the  Winchester  manuscript  as  an  introduction  to  the  issue  of  early 
book  production.  John  Withrington  contests  some  of  Kindrick’s  conclusions  in 
‘Caxton,  Malory,  and  The  Roman  War  in  the  Morte  Darthur ’  ( SP  89.350-66). 
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Withrington  argues  from  the  availability  of  texts  and  from  the  style  of  the  Caxton 
version  that  Malory’s  editor  was  probably  responsible  for  the  revision. 

Several  articles  concentrate  on  episodes  in  Malory.  Alfred  E.  Guy,  Jr  in 
‘Knightly  Perfection  in  Malory:  Sir  Urre  as  Lancelot’s  Sword-in-the-Stone’ 
( MedPers  7.78-90),  stresses,  uncontentiously,  the  importance  to  Malory  of  social 
values.  More  closely  argued,  and  well  documented,  is  Keith  Swanson  s  “God 
Woll  Have  a  Stroke”:  Judicial  Combat  in  the  Morte  Darthur'  (BJRL  74.155—73), 
which  shows  how  trial-by-combat  in  Malory  has  less  to  do  with  God’s  judgement 
than  with  the  pragmatics  of  social  systems  and  our  emotional  engagement  with 
the  narrative.  Catherine  La  Farge,  ‘The  Hand  of  the  Huntress:  Repetition  and 
Malory’s  Morte  Darthur ’  (in  Armstrong),  has  recourse  to  gender  studies  and 
psychoanalytic  writings  in  her  sophisticated  discussion  of  the  huntress’s  unfortu¬ 
nate  wounding  of  Lancelot,  and  the  implications  for  the  narrative  of  adding 
‘woundedness’  to  the  definition  of  Lancelot. 

Maria  K.  Greenwood,  ‘Women  in  Love,  or  Three  Courtly  Heroines  in  Chaucer 
and  Malory:  Elaine,  Criseyde  and  Guinevere’  (in  Dor),  aims  at  a  positive  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  three  characters,  stressing  their  ‘realism’,  but  much  of  the  discussion 
is  taken  up  with  plot  synopsis,  and  the  argument  at  times  appears  strained. 
Elizabeth  Archibald,  ‘Malory’s  Ideal  of  Fellowship’  (RES  43.311—28),  cites 
examples  from  the  Morte  to  show  the  range  of  the  concept,  and  Malory’s 
innovativeness  in  emphasizing  it,  and  suggests  fellowship  is  more  a  ‘personal 
ideal’  than  a  traditional  part  of  the  Arthurian  legend.  Sam  Dagga,  ‘The  Unan¬ 
swered  Question  of  Unity  in  the  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory’  (Allegorica  9. 
(1988). 249-68),  gives  us  a  useful  overview  of  the  scholarship  on  the  subject,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  ‘unity’  do  not 
have  solid  enough  critical  foundations.  Helen  Cooper  makes  a  linguistic  note  in 
‘God  Grant  Mercy!  A  Pun  in  Malory?’  (N&Q  39.24—5). 

William  Kretzschmar,  Jr,  ‘Caxton’s  Sense  of  History’  (JEGP  91.510-28), 
offers  a  lucid  consideration  of  Caxton’s  understanding  of  history  as  a  set  of 
verisimilar  events,  his  use  of  the  term  in  his  writings,  and  the  way  he  accords 
certain  romance  narratives  historical  status.  Donald  A.  Beecher,  ‘From  Myth  to 
Narrative:  Saturn  in  Lefevre  and  Caxton’  (in  Ciavolelia),  shows  how  Raoul 
Lefevre’s  extremely  popular  Le  Recueil  des  Troyennes  Istoires  (and  Caxton’s 
translation  also)  rewrites  the  Saturn  legend  as  Burgundian  historical  romance. 
Carol  Meale,  in  an  excellent  study  of  ‘Caxton,  de  Worde,  and  the  Publication  of 
Romance  in  Late  Medieval  England’  (Library  14.283—98),  finds  from  the  mater¬ 
ial  evidence  that  Caxton  does  not  ‘introduce’  Burgundian  romance  into  England 
as  much  as  take  advantage  of  current  tastes,  while  de  Worde’s  aim  is  to  enlarge 
the  audience  for  his  texts  at  all  social  levels.  I  have  not  seen  AY  II  (Garland). 


10.  Other  Prose 

Although  Julian  of  Norwich  does  well  in  Marion  Glascoe’s  collection  (see 
below),  she  still  runs  second  to  Margery  Kempe  this  year.  Sarah  Beckwith’s  study 
of  ‘Problems  of  Authority  in  Late  Medieval  English  Mysticism:  Language, 
Agency,  and  Authority  in  The  Book  of  Margery  Kempe ’  (Exemplaria  4.171—99) 
focuses  on  late  medieval  subjectivity,  and  in  particular  on  the  subjectivity  of 
Margery  as  it  is  expressed  in  her  Book.  With  much  appeal  to  Bakhtin’s  concept 
of  double-voicedness,  she  presents  the  Book  as,  amongst  other  things,  a  site  in 
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which  the  discreteness  of  discourses  is  confounded  and  their  force  appropriated: 
Margery  salvages  agency  for  herself  in  the  rift  between  human  textual  production 
and  divine  transcendence.  ‘Margery  Kempe:  Social  Critic’  ( JMRS  22.159—84),  by 
Lynn  Staley  Johnson,  presents  Margery  as  a  liminal  outsider  whose  communal 
value  ultimately  resides  in  her  social  dissociation.  For  Johnson,  Margery  concen¬ 
trates  her  critique  on  a  mercantile  commercialism  out  of  touch  with  the  virtues  on 
which  society  was  supposedly  based.  In  ‘Margery  Kempe:  Writer  as  Creature’ 

( PQ  71.173-84),  Nancy  Lenz  Harvey  wishes  to  establish  that  throughout  her 
Book,  Margery  yokes  spiritual  experiences  with  some  sort  of  physical  manifesta¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  structure  of  her  narrative,  if  there  is  one,  inheres  in  this  yoking. 
Laura  L.  Howes  writes  ‘On  the  Birth  of  Margery  Kempe’s  Last  Child’  ( MP 
90.220-5),  attempting  to  tease  out  the  historical  facts  behind  the  birth  of 
Margery’s  fourteenth  and  last  child,  and  finding  that  the  confluence  for  her  of 
physical  and  spiritual  experience  would  have  been  more  pressing  in  her  life  as  she 
lived  it  than  as  she  dictated  it.  In  ‘Oral  Life,  Written  Text:  The  Genesis  of  The 
Book  of  Margery  Kempe’  ( YES  22.226—37),  Robert  C.  Ross  contends  that  the  best 
approach  to  Margery’s  Book  is  to  treat  it  as  a  form  of  oral  life-story.  He  draws 
interesting  parallels  between  the  arrangement  of  Margery’s  life  experience  as 
presented  in  her  Book  and  the  oral  life-histories  of  Fiat  automobile  workers 
collected  by  Luisa  Passerini  in  the  1970s.  S.  J.  McEntire,  ed.,  Margery  Kempe: 
A  Book  of  Essays  (Garland,  1992),  was  not  seen. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  handlists  of  The  Index  of  Middle  English  Prose  deserve 
honourable  mention.  The  first  of  these,  edited  by  S.  J.  Ogilvie  Thomson  and 
published  in  1991,  examines  the  prose  contents  of  manuscripts  in  the  Oxford 
college  libraries,  while  the  second,  edited  by  L.  M.  Eldredge  and  published  in  the 
year  under  review,  examines  another  Oxford  collection,  the  Ashmole  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Ogilvie  Thomson’s  volume  is  a  stocky  one,  the  largest 
in  the  series  to  date,  as  she  proclaims  at  the  beginning  of  her  introduction.  She 
gives  concise  histories  of  the  evolution  of  the  respective  college  holdings  before 
proceeding  to  the  handlist.  Not  far  behind  her  volume  in  length  is  Eldredge’s. 
Similarly,  he  provides  an  account  of  the  collection  concerning  him  and  which, 
since  it  witnesses  to  the  collecting  habits  and  taste  of  an  individual  (Elias 
Ashmole,  1617-92),  is  predictably  rather  more  homogeneous  in  content. 

Missed  for  review  last  year  was  W.  F.  Nijenhuis’s  edition  of  The  Vision  of 
Edmund  Leversedge.  This  late  fifteenth-century  vision  of  the  Otherworld,  with 
vistas  on  heaven  and  hell,  is  set  in  its  literary  context  by  Nijenhuis.  His  valuable 
introduction,  in  conjunction  with  a  generously  annotated  text,  has  restored  to  our 
attention  a  curiosity  of  vision  literature  very  easy  to  neglect  (its  1905  editio 
princeps  is  relatively  inaccessible),  and  we  can  be  grateful  to  him.  The  Vision  is 
contained  in  a  unique  manuscript,  BL  MS  Additional  34193.  Also,  The  Manu¬ 
scripts  of  Trevisa’s  Translation  of  the  Polychronicon:  Towards  a  New  Edition’ 
(MLQ  51  (1990).28 1—317),  by  Ronald  Waldron,  escaped  attention  in  YWES  71, 
and  deserves  retrospective  notice.  It  surveys  the  extant  witnesses  to  Trevisa  s 
Middle  English  Polychronicon  translation,  and  argues  judiciously  for  choosing  as 
a  base  for  any  future  edition  BL  Cotton  Tiberius  D.  vii,  a  manuscript  not  only 
written  at  Berkeley  in  the  late  fourteenth  century  and  hence  geographically  and 
temporally  close  to  Trevisa  himself,  but  also  one  containing  a  virtually  complete 
copy  of  the  text.  From  the  same  volume  of  MLQ  (319-40),  Ralph  Hanna  III 
investigates  ‘The  Difficulty  of  Ricardian  Prose  Translation:  The  Case  of  the 
Lollards’.  Here,  in  a  discursive  account,  Hanna  examines  the  various  interpreta- 
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tive  strategies  of  Lollard  and  orthodox  reading  habits,  and  the  political  contests 
and  oppositions  to  which  they  give  rise. 

While  Women  and  Mystical  Experience  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Frances  Beer, 
will  be  of  most  concern  to  students  of  Middle  English  prose  in  its  discussion  of 
Julian  of  Norwich,  its  other  chapters  on  Hildegard  of  Bingen,  Mechthild  of 
Magdeburg  and  Richard  Rolle  and  his  circle  are  also  worth  reading,  since  these 
chapters  build  into  a  continuous  and  eminently  readable  whole.  (A  transitional 
chapter  between  those  on  Hildegard  and  Mechthild  treats  also  of  the  shift  of 
emphasis  from  Christ  as  warrior  to  Christ  as  wooer,  and  the  way  this  shift 
registers  in  some  of  the  famous  vernacular  texts  of  the  thirteenth  century:  Ancrene 
Wisse,  Hali  Meidhad,  the  Wohunge  and  the  texts  of  the  Katherine  Group.)  Beer’s 
book  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  thought  and  writing  of  these  mystics,  who 
emerge  as  vital,  independent  characters,  capable  of  transcending  the  prevailing 
misogyny  of  their  respective  societies. 

Margaret  Connolly,  in  ‘A  New  Tract  on  Temptation:  Extracts  from  Contem¬ 
plations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God'  ( N&Q  39.280—1),  demonstrates  that  a 
tract  in  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library  MS  Bodley  423,  fols.  167— 8v,  uses  excerpts 
from  the  Contemplation  treatise. 

Valerie  Edden  offers  a  wonderfully  judicious  approach  to  historically  aware 
hermeneutics  in  ‘Devils,  Sermon  Stories,  and  the  Problem  of  Popular  Belief  in 
the  Middle  Ages’  {YES  22.213—25).  She  illustrates  her  thesis  by  describing  the 
various  codes  that  are  likely  to  have  been  available  to  medieval  readers  of  an 
exemplum  of  devilish  benevolence,  found  in  The  Alphabet  of  Tales,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  could  have  derived  meaning  from  the  exemplum. 

The  apparatus  of  Conrad  Lindberg’s  edition  of  English  Wyclif  Tracts  1—3 
(1991)  is  severely  philological,  and  indeed,  philological  concerns  are  important. 
However,  the  edition’s  indifference  to  the  elucidation  of  any  matters  of  textual 
difficulty  or  interest  makes  it  a  somewhat  unsatisfyingly  incomplete  introduction 
to  the  three  tracts  it  edits  (the  De  papa,  the  De  officio  pastorali  and  Of  the  Church 
and  her  Members).  Missed  from  1991  was  ‘The  Mouse  in  the  Pyx:  Popular 
Heresy  and  the  Eucharist’  ( Trivium  26  ( 1 99 1  ).40— 53),  by  Anne  Hudson.  She 
surveys  popular  Lollard  views  on  the  Eucharist,  traces  the  relation  between  them 
and  Wyclif  s,  and  considers  the  means  of  their  transmission  from  the  learned 
domain  of  the  University  to  provincial  England. 

In  ‘From  Print  to  Manuscript:  The  Golden  Legend  and  British  Library 
Lansdowne  MS  379’  ( LeedsSE  23.81—104),  Veronica  O’Mara  suggests  that  this 
manuscript  is  a  preacher’s  personal  compilation,  and  demonstrates  its  (unac¬ 
knowledged)  use  of  the  printed  Golden  Legend. 

Of  the  twelve  essays  on  the  mystical  tradition  in  England  edited  by  Marion 
Glascoe,  nine  most  nearly  concern  students  of  Middle  English  prose.  J.  P.  H. 
Clarke’s  diligent  survey  of  ‘Late  Fourteenth-Century  Cambridge  Theology  and 
the  English  Contemplative  Tradition’  will  act  as  a  stimulus  for  further  research 
into  a  comparatively  underworked  area.  In  ‘Reflecting  Christ:  The  Role  of  the 
Flesh  in  Walter  Hilton  and  Julian  of  Norwich’,  Tarjei  Park  analyses  and  contrasts 
the  presentation  of  the  self  in  Hilton  with  that  in  Julian,  a  celebration  of  our 
organic  humanness  in  Christ.  Oliver  Davies  writes  on  ‘Transformational  Proc¬ 
esses  in  the  Work  of  Julian  of  Norwich  and  Mechthild  of  Magdeburg’,  and 
investigates  the  stylistic  contours  of  their  texts  which  induce  in  their  readers  a 
living  engagement  with  the  issues  that  the  mystics  treat.  Vincent  Gillespie  and 
Maggie  Ross  recruit  Derrida  and  Barthes  to  the  cause  of  apophatic  mysticism  in 
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the  preamble  to  ‘The  Apophatic  Image:  The  Poetics  of  Effacement  in  Julian  of 
Norwich’.  They  illustrate  what  they  find  to  be  the  apophatic  impulse  at  work  in 
Julian’s  imagery.  Nicholas  Watson’s  investigation  of  ‘The  Trinitarian 
Hermeneutic  in  Julian  of  Norwich’s  Revelation  of  Love'  exposes  a  detailed 
process  of  hermeneutic  enquiry  in  Julian’s  work,  yet  one  which  far  exceeds  the 
threefold  ‘Augustinian’  hermeneutic  classification  which  she  ostensibly  es¬ 
pouses.  He  determines  that  for  Julian,  the  processes  of  revelation  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  inextricable.  Veronica  Lawrence  describes  the  content  and  affiliations  of 
‘Syon  MS  18  and  the  Medieval  English  Mystical  Tradition’,  and  argues  that  the 
treatise  which  it  contains,  A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Religious,  may  be  the  work  of 
the  late  medieval  Bridgettine  monk  Richard  Whitford.  In  ‘Margery  Kempe:  A 
Scandinavian  Influence  in  Medieval  England?’,  Gunnel  Cleve  argues  that 
Margery’s  role  model  was  St  Bridget,  and  illustrates  the  ways  in  which  aspects 
of  Bridget’s  life  coincided  with  Margery’s  own.  Sonya  Stikka’s  article  ‘Tran¬ 
scendence  in  Death:  A  Heideggerian  Approach  to  Via  Negativa  in  the  Cloud  of 
Unknowing'  attempts  to  understand  the  Cloud's  account  of  the  path  to  God  in 
Heideggerian  existentialist  terms.  Finally,  Roger  Ellis,  in  a  painstaking  piece 
entitled  ‘Author(s),  Compilers,  Scribes  and  Bible  Texts:  Did  the  Cloud- Author 
translate  The  Twelve  Patriarchs']' ,  casts  doubt  on  the  ready  assumption  that  the 
author  of  the  Cloud  also  wrote  Benjamin  Minor. 


11.  Drama 

This  section  is  divided  into  the  following  sections:  (a)  Editions  and  General 
Studies;  (b)  Chester;  (c)  Wakefield;  (d)  York;  (e)  Moralities  and  Non-Cycle 
Plays. 


(a)  Editions  and  General  Studies 

This  year  sees  yet  another  landmark  in  early  drama  studies  from  the  Records  of 
Early  English  Drama  project,  in  David  George’s  edition  of  the  Lancashire 
records.  George  introduces  the  historical  background  of  the  county,  surveying  its 
fluctuating  fortunes  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  drama,  summarizing  them  in 
a  rather  bleak  verdict:  the  county  yields  a  ‘paucity  of  recorded  players’.  Inhospi¬ 
tably  remote  settlements,  plus  the  fact  that  the  county  was  among  the  very  poorest 
in  England,  seem  to  have  accounted  for  this.  Even  so,  George  has  amassed  a 
significant  and  fascinating  collection  of  records.  The  earliest  are  monastic,  and 
derive  from  Lytham  Priory  from  1352  onwards.  The  bulk  are  later,  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of  these  a  significant  proportion  reflects 
the  county’s  musical  activity,  with  pipers,  fiddlers,  trumpeters,  harpers  and 
gittern  players  all  in  evidence.  A  standard  apparatus  of  appendixes,  translations, 
endnotes  and  glossaries  is  included.  In  all,  the  volume  furnishes  us  with  another 
indispensable  map  to  the  period.  Individual  REED  volumes  have  already  begun 
revolutionizing  our  general  understanding  of  early  drama  (see  for  example  YWES 
71.228-9),  and  this  one  on  Lancashire  furthers  their  enterprise.  When  this  is 
complete,  our  understanding  of  dramatic  history  throughout  the  entire  British 
Isles  will  be  forever  changed. 

The  Middle  English  Mystery  Play:  A  Study  in  Dramatic  Speech  and  Form,  by 
Hans- Jiirgen  Diller,  exhibits  all  the  formidable  semiotic  analysis  and  precision 
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that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  this  scholar.  Indeed,  the  book  began  life  in 
1973  in  a  German  form,  and  this  is  a  revised  translation  of  that  earlier  work. 
Hence  we  have  heard  some  of  its  ideas  from  Diller  before.  The  opening  chapters 
which  comprise  Part  I  analyse  liturgical  plays  in  terms  of  their  relations  to  two 
‘worlds’,  to  the  First  World  (ordinary  life)  and  to  the  Second  World  (the  world 
as  drama  invents  it).  While  a  ‘true  play’  has  to  create  the  time  and  place  of  the 
world  represented  in  it,  the  liturgical  play  finds  them  ready  made  in  the  liturgy. 
Part  II  focuses  on  the  vernacular  drama,  beginning  with  a  survey  of  what  the 
possible  continuities  may  be  between  it  and  the  liturgical  drama,  and  then 
proceeding  to  investigate  the  handling  of  time  and  space  in  the  four  major  cycles. 
Next  comes  an  analysis  of  modes  of  audience  address,  finding  broadly  two:  the 
‘edificational’  and  the  ‘histrionic’.  This  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  dramatic  speeches.  In  sum,  if  a  touch  graceless  in  the  way  it  relentlessly  applies 
its  taxonomy,  it  is  an  exact  and  objective  study. 

By  contrast  to  Diller,  John  Wesley  Harris’s  Medieval  Theatre  in  Context  is  a 
much  more  wide-ranging  introduction  to  the  whole  field,  organized  into  sixteen 
comparatively  short  chapters.  Unencumbered  by  analysis  of  details,  it  fairly  zips 
along,  and  to  that  extent  it  makes  brisk  reading.  But  some  of  its  generalization  is 
very  risky  and  in  places  downright  inaccurate.  For  example,  the  Host  designates 
only  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Mass,  not  the  bread  and  wine  (p.  28);  the 
improperia  or  ‘reproaches’  are  conceived  as  being  uttered  by  Christ,  not  by  the 
Jews  (p.  29);  the  Victimae  paschali  sequence  does  not  begin  with  a  question 
‘What  do  you  see  before  you,  Mary’  at  all  (and  this  in  any  case  is  a  baggy 
translation  of  the  Latin),  but  with  a  statement  (p.  34).  Unfortunately,  this  is  but 
the  tip  of  a  woeful  iceberg.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  errors  of  this  book  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Routledge  readers. 

Clifford  Davidson  and  Thomas  H.  Seller  have  edited  nine  essays  on  The 
Iconography  of  Hell ,  eight  of  which  in  particular  will  interest  students  of  medi¬ 
eval  drama.  Pamela  Sheingom  investigates  how  the  mouth  of  hell  was  realized  in 
art  in  “‘Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face?”  The  Iconography  of  Hell  Mouth’. 
‘The  Inhabitants  of  Hell:  Devils’,  by  Barbara  D.  Palmer,  catalogues  some  of  the 
grotesque  and  shaggy  glory  of  demons  in  early  art  and  drama.  Clifford  Davidson 
writes  on  ‘The  Fate  of  the  Damned  in  English  Art  and  Drama’,  illustrating  the 
chamber  of  torments  to  which  they  have  eternal  access.  Philip  Butterworth 
considers  the  pyrotechnic  and  explosive  resources  of  early  drama  in  a  fascinating 
piece  entitled  ‘Hellfire:  Flame  as  Special  Effect’.  Richard  Rastall  classifies  ‘The 
Sounds  of  Hell’  into  their  assorted  dissonances,  and  Thomas  H.  Seller  offers  a 
brief  account  of  ‘Filth  and  Stench  as  Aspects  of  the  Iconography  of  Hell’.  Ann 
Faulkner  describes  ‘The  Harrowing  of  Hell  at  Barking  Abbey  and  in  Modem 
Production’,  testing  the  likely  form  of  an  original  performance  by  modem  recon¬ 
struction,  and  finally  Peter  Meredith  writes  on  ‘The  Iconography  of  Hell  in  the 
English  Cycles:  A  Practical  Perspective’.  Here,  he  issues  a  salutary  and  well- 
argued  caution  that  it  is  insufficient  to  imagine  the  dramatic  presentation  of  hell 
simply  in  terms  of  the  way  hell  was  presented  in  the  visual  arts. 

The  scope  of  Sandra  Billington’s  book  Mock  Kings  in  Medieval  Society  and 
Renaissance  Drama  (1991)  straddles  two  YWES  chapters.  To  review  it  here, 
while  arbitrary,  therefore,  may  nevertheless  be  thought  convenient.  Its  basis, 
developed  in  Part  I,  considers  the  early  evidence  for  the  traditions  of  the  lords  of 
misrule,  and  describes  in  four  chapters  the  different  contexts  in  which  lords  of 
misrule  function.  Part  2,  in  seven  chapters,  investigates  Renaissance  drama  in  the 
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light  of  the  survey  developed  in  Part  1,  interpreting  features  of  certain  plays  as 
reflexes  of  the  ‘misrule’  phenomenon.  Billington’s  principal  interest  is  not  in  a 
theory  of  carnival  per  se,  though  she  has  acquainted  herself  well  enough  with  that 
and  occasionally  extended  its  parameters.  Rather,  she  is  interested  in  the  ways  in 
which  scripted  drama  has  been  responsive  to  the  camivalesque.  Her  study 
throughout  is  most  absorbing,  and  especially  to  be  welcomed  is  her  use  of  some 
of  the  riches  that  have  been  and  continue  to  be  mined  by  the  Records  of  Early 
English  Drama  project.  These  lend  the  book  freshness  and  novelty  in  its  choice 
of  exemplification. 

In  ‘The  Roman  Mime  and  Medieval  Theatre’  (77V  46.136-44),  David  Mann 
makes  a  good  case  that  rather  than  necessarily  subscribe  to  a  theory  of  lineal 
descent  and  handed-down  traditions,  we  could  instead  view  the  later,  medieval 
manifestations  of  the  mimus  as  being  spontaneous  and  responsive  to  unique  sets 
of  historical  circumstances. 

Meg  Twycross  has  added  ‘More  Black  and  White  Souls’  to  her  collection 
( METh  13  ( 1 99 1  ).52 — 63;  see  her  earlier  article  reviewed  in  YWES  71.231), 
finding  them  in  the  lavishly  illustrated  Bodleian  Library  MS  Douce  134  (dated 
c.  1450-70). 


(b)  Chester 

David  Mills,  who  has  invested  so  much  energy  in  editing  and  elucidating  the 
Chester  cycle,  has  now  given  us  a  version  in  modernized  spelling  which  he  and 
the  late  R.  M.  Lumiansky  had  long  envisaged.  This  user-friendly  edition  will  be 
especially  welcome  to  teachers  of  drama  at  undergraduate  level.  After  a  brief 
introduction  to  mystery  drama  in  general  and  to  Chester  in  particular,  Mills 
presents  all  the  Chester  pageants,  prefacing  each  with  a  brief  critical  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  conveniently  adding  explanatory  notes  on  items  of  interest  or  difficulty 
in  the  text  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  His  work  will  doubtless  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  bringing  this  remarkable  cycle  to  a  much  wider  audience. 

“‘What  have  I  offended  unto  Thee?”:  God  as  Three-in-One  in  the  Chester 
Mystery  Cycle’  ( ES  73.300-13),  by  Jean  Q.  Seaton,  convincingly  explicates  the 
Trinitarian  emphasis  throughout  the  cycle  in  the  way  God  is  presented,  and 
argues  that  Chester  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  dramatizing  simultaneously  the 
Three  in  One:  that  is,  whenever  one  of  the  Persons  appears  on  stage,  considerable 
effort  is  made  to  establish  his  association  with  the  other  two. 


(c)  Wakefield 

In  ‘Vides  Festinare  Pastores:  The  Medieval  Artistic  Vision  of  Shepherding  and 
the  Manipulation  of  Cultural  Expectation  in  the  Secunda  Pastorum ’  ( Neophil 
76.290-304),  Gary  D.  Schmidt  discusses  traditional  presentations  of  the  Nativity 
shepherds  in  writing  and  art,  and  the  novel  ways  in  which  the  Wakefield  Master 
plays  his  own  shepherds  off  against  the  expectations  that  traditional  presentations 
would  have  fostered.  He  argues  that  the  net  result  of  the  playoff  is  to  translate  the 
traditional  shepherds  from  the  remote  world  of  their  religious  presentation  into 
the  everyday  world  more  familiarly  accessible  to  the  audience.  ‘The  Wakefield 
Noah:  Notes  Towards  a  Patristic  Interpretation’  ( FCS  19.55-72),  by  Frederick  S. 
Holton,  argues  that  the  Processus  Noe  contains  unnoticed  symbolic  correspond¬ 
ences  which  ‘very  probably’  were  in  the  Wakefield  Master’s  mind  and  which 
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‘could  well  have  been’  understood  by  his  audiences.  Holton  believes  that  these 
correspondences  become  luminous  once  the  right  patristic  commentaries  are 
consulted. 


(d)  York 

Jonathan  Nauman’s  investigation  of  ‘The  Role  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  York 
Cycle’  ( PQ  70  ( 1 99 1  ).423— 3 1 )  is  refreshing  in  its  refusal  to  subscribe  slavishly 
either  to  the  critical  ‘right’  (explication  of  the  Virgin’s  role  by  reference  to 
patristic  exegesis)  or  to  the  critical  ‘left’  (postmodern,  feminist-driven  explica¬ 
tion  of  her  role).  Instead,  he  seeks  to  illustrate  that  the  York  Realist  has  con¬ 
structed  some  of  his  Marian  plays  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  traditional 
medieval  stereotypes  available  for  the  presentation  of  the  Virgin  are  limited  and 
not  the  final  reality. 

‘Paying  to  See  the  Play:  The  Stationholders  on  the  Route  of  the  York  Corpus 
Christi  Play  in  the  Fifteenth  Century’  ( METh  13  ( 1 99 1  ).64 — 1 11),  by  David  J.  F. 
Crouch,  serves  as  a  companion  piece  to  Eileen  White’s  fine  article  (see  YWES 
68.172).  He  investigates  the  pageant  route  and  the  stationholders  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  whom  he  determines  to  have  comprised  a  small,  closely  knit  group  of 
powerful  merchants  with  vested  interests  in  controlling  where  the  pageants  were 
performed.  Crouch  illustrates  the  importance  of  paying  for  places  to  see  the  plays: 
those  unable  to  afford  the  better  vantage  points  would  probably  have  had  to  do 
with  glimpses  and  the  scrag  ends  of  the  Corpus  Christi  performance  at  the  close 
of  the  day  on  the  Pavement. 


(e)  Moralities  and  Non-Cycle  Plays 

John  Conley  illustrates  ‘The  Garbling  in  Everyman  of  the  Deadly  Sins  Specified 
in  Elckerlijc'  ( N&Q  39.159-60),  and  draws  attention  to  an  error  of  the  English 
translator  that  previous  editors  have  not  commented  on. 

In  ‘Masks  and  Mirrors:  Questions  of  Identity  in  Medieval  Morality  Drama’ 
{METh  13  ( 1 99 1  ).7 — 1 7),  Sarah  Carpenter  does  two  things:  first,  she  situates 
mask-wearing  in  the  morality  plays  in  the  context  of  mask-wearing  in  medieval 
drama  generally,  finding  morality  masks  to  reveal  to  an  audience  the  inner  truths 
about  their  wearers’  identities;  second,  she  notes  the  frequent  association  of 
morality  mask-wearing  with  mirror  motifs,  where  mirrors  may  function  as  dra¬ 
matic  metaphors  for  self-knowledge. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 


VALERIE  ALLEN  and  LUCINDA  RUMSEY 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Canterbury  Tales', 
3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  4.  Other  Works. 


1.  General 

Lorrayne  Y.  Baird  Lange,  Bege  K.  Bowers  and  Bruce  W.  Hozeski,  with  biblio¬ 
graphical  assistance  from  Hildegard  Schnuttgen,  produced  ‘An  Annotated 
Chaucer  Bibliography,  1990’  which  includes  355  entries  ( SAC  14.235—318). 
Bege  K.  Bowers  also  compiled  ‘Chaucer  Research,  1991:  Report  No.  52’  ( ChauR 
27.200-18).  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  365  studies  are  the  work  of  scholars  from 
outside  the  United  States,  a  higher  proportion  than  in  previous  years.  Two  major 
new  projects  appear  this  year  for  the  first  time:  the  Ellesmere  Facsimile  Project 
and  TEAMS  Middle  English  Text  Project. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  invaluable  Chaucer  Bibliographies  came 
out  in  1990  and  1991,  on  the  General  Prologue  (ed.  Eckhardt)  and  the  Knight’s 
Tale  (ed.  McAlpine)  respectively.  Their  listings  include  not  only  full-length 
studies  but  relevant  portions  from  books  and  articles  on  other  subjects,  and 
significant  reviews,  a  time-consuming  project  which  means  that  unfortunately  the 
bibliographies  so  far  only  cover  works  which  appear  up  to  the  mid-1980s. 

In  the  new  biography  The  Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Derek  Pearsall  is  very 
cautious  of  the  pitfalls  of  biography  and  manages  to  avoid  them  pretty  well.  He 
cuts  a  swathe  through  the  suppositions  and  makes  clear  what  can  and  cannot  be 
asserted.  This  sometimes  leads  to  somewhat  bare  and  unadorned  description  of 
details  from  the  Life  Records,  although  this  is  often  enlivened  by  incidental 
remarks,  such  as  a  pragmatic  explanation  of  the  description  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite  fighting  up  to  their  ankles  in  blood:  ‘they  are  not  up  to  their  ankles  in  blood 
in  a  field  that  is  all  ankle-deep  in  blood,  but  up  to  the  ankles  in  blood  in  their 
chausses  or  metal  shoes’.  Pearsall’s  more  general  account  of  the  events  of 
Chaucer’s  times  does  not  claim  to  uncover  hidden  hints  in  his  work  of  the  world 
outside;  in  fact  he  is  most  comfortable  when  discussing  the  variety  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  literary  influences  and  relationships.  He  very  seldom  falls  prey  to  the 
temptation  to  indulge  in  the  imaginative  reconstruction  that  is  the  bane  of 
biography,  but  ‘Chaucer  might  have  been  seen  hurrying  home  to  Aldgate  with  his 
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second-hand  torn  copy  of  Macrobius  ...  or  a  remainder  volume  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tail-rhyme  romances  that  he  was  to  parody  in  Sir  Thopas;  perhaps  with 
Piers  Plowman  itself.  Such  lapses  are  mercifully  rare.  Pearsall  claims  to  try  for 
a  new  perspective  on  Chaucer  by  representing  his  life  as  that  of  ‘a  time-serving 
opportunist’,  an  antidote  to  past  biographies  which  are  unanimously  positive.  In 
this  he  is  not  successful;  Chaucer  still  comes  across  as  ‘a  decent  sort  of  fellow’. 

Derek  Brewer’s  second  edition  of  the  1978  Chaucer  and  His  World  appears 
although  very  little  is  changed.  Illustrations  have  been  cut  and  in  the  words  of  the 
new  preface,  there  was  ‘no  need  for  fundamental  revision’  as  ‘the  book  remains 
a  serious  attempt  to  describe  and  analyse  Chaucer’s  life  and  poetry  in  close 
contact  with  the  life  of  his  times’. 

Peter  Brown  and  Andrew  Butcher  in  The  Age  of  Saturn  offer  the  malign 
influence  of  Saturn  as  a  metaphor  Chaucer  uses  to  investigate  the  moral  malaise 
and  false  consciousness  of  his  time.  It  is  an  approach  that  focuses  closely  on  the 
interface  between  literature  and  history  (in  particular  the  economic  and  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis  of  the  1370s)  and  the  chapters  on  the  Franklin,  the  Pardoner  and  the 
Knight  are  particularly  convincing.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  final  chapter  (on  the 
Knight)  and  the  conclusion,  where  the  imagery  of  Saturn  is  worked  out  in  full,  did 
not  take  the  place  of  the  much  weaker  opening  introduction  and  the  first  chapter 
on  the  Wife  of  Bath. 

John  Fisher’s  The  Importance  of  Chaucer  has  the  easy  appeal  of  a  prose 
fiction,  but  the  apparently  neutral  voice  of  scholarship  is  remarkably  tendentious 
—  even  misleading  —  in  what  is  presented  as  fact.  For  example,  virtually  every¬ 
thing  Chaucer  wrote  throughout  his  career  is  a  translation  from  the  French  ;  and 
a  definition  of  Chaucerian  mimesis  as  ‘the  representation  of  reality  through 
language’  seems  dangerously  simplified.  The  picture  that  emerges  is  the  familiar 
one  of  Chaucer  as  the  first  ‘author’  of  an  English  oeuvre,  a  status  achieved 
through  enhancing  the  prestige  and  conceptual  possibilities  of  native  English,  and 
through  creating  characters  that  evolve  ‘from  the  icon  of  the  estate  to  the 
psychologically  realised  individual’.  The  argument  totalizes  the  history  of 
Chaucer  in  a  way  that  irresponsibly  ignores  the  radical  modifications  and 
detotalizations  that  historicist  criticism  has  made  in  the  last  decade.  The  contrast 
can  be  measured  in  a  group  of  essays  edited  by  Barbara  Hanawalt,  Chaucer  s 
England:  Literature  in  Historical  Context  of  which  the  most  substantial  is  by 
David  Wallace,  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Absent  City’.  In  it,  Wallace  takes  up  the 
centripetal  ideology  of  criticism  that  situates  London  at  the  heart  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  the  court  at  the  centre  of  London,  and,  of  course,  Chaucer  at  the  centre 
of  the  court  (Fisher’s  position);  emphasizing  the  marginality  of  Southwark  and 
the  divisions  between  the  guilds,  Wallace  reflects  on  a  Chaucerian  urban  con¬ 
sciousness  that  is  marked  more  by  absence  and  division  than  by  communality.  He 
concludes  that  the  ‘coherent  statement  of  city  consciousness’  in  London  and  in 
Chaucer  as  Londoner  is  a  piece  of  critical  nostalgia  that  is  simply  not  borne  out 
by  historical  evidence.  The  collection  also  features  Nigel  Saul  on  ‘Chaucer  and 
Gentility’  (in  Hanawalt),  in  which  he  argues  that  Chaucer’s  preferring  of  (indi¬ 
vidual)  moral  nobility  to  (class)  nobility  of  blood  was  itself  thoroughly  common¬ 
place  and  of  interest  more  for  the  fact  that  Chaucer  was  advocating  such  demo¬ 
cratic  individualism  to  a  court  audience. 

The  only  monograph  to  appear  this  year  that  exclusively  deals  with  gender  is 
Elaine  Tuttle  Hansen’s  Chaucer  and  the  Fictions  of  Gender.  In  it,  she  moves 
away  from  the  ‘whether  Chaucer  is/is  not  the  friend  of  woman’  question  to 
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differentiating  between  feminism  proper  and  what  Chaucer  is  about  —  namely  a 
critique  of  patriarchy.  Chaucer’s  writing  betrays  its  real  subject,  beneath  the 
apparent  interest  in  woman,  as  masculine  identity  —  its  precariousness,  its  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  feminism.  Following  a  constant  pattern  of  interpretation  in  each 
case,  Hansen  traces  through  virtually  the  entire  Chaucerian  corpus  the  figure  of 
the  narrator-poet  who  reads  his  own  doubled  other  in  the  women  of  the  text, 
whose  gendered  subjectivity  is  temporarily  ambiguated  but  who  finally  disen¬ 
gages  himself  from  the  dangers  and  challenges  of  the  undoing  of  his  own 
masculine  identity.  Hansen’s  feminism  is  committedly  liberal  as  is  evident  in  her 
reading  of  the  Wife  (and  others)  as  ‘psychologically  verisimilar’  and  in  her 
rejection  of  radical  positions  such  as  that  of  Kristeva  who  query  the  existence  of 
any  such  thing  as  woman  or  female  nature.  Perhaps  it  is  this  refusal  to  counte¬ 
nance  the  full  implications  of  sexual  difference  and  indeed  of  historical  difference 
(see  the  conclusion)  that  explains  the  admission  of  the  failure  of  feminism  to  have 
fulfilled  its  initial  promise  of  radical  change. 

Jill  Mann’s  Geoffrey  Chaucer  appeared  in  the  Harvester  Wheatsheaf  Feminist 
Readings  series  in  1991.  Like  so  many  readings  of  Chaucer,  its  premise  is  that 
Chaucer  is  a  good  poet  and  so  must  have  been  a  right-thinking  man,  with  ideas 
attuned  to  our  twentieth-century  sensibilities.  Jill  Mann  finds  that  Chaucer  was 
a  feminist,  struggling  with  the  problem  of  how  to  represent  women  in  his  texts  in 
terms  which  broke  free  of  the  conventional  polarities  of  stereotyping,  represent¬ 
ing  them  for  themselves  rather  than  from  the  male  standpoint.  Chaucer,  with 
‘brilliant  resourcefulness’,  didn’t  abandon  his  literary  inheritance  but  absorbed  it 
into  his  work:  ‘Woman  is  not  a  sign  that  can  be  emptied  of  the  meaning  that  has 
been  poured  into  it  for  centuries,  and  Chaucer  does  not  pretend  that  it  can;  instead 
he  crams  in  even  more  meaning,  to  the  point  where  woman  is  at  the  centre  instead 
of  the  periphery.’  This  is  a  very  readable  and  entertaining  book  and  Mann  deals 
with  Chaucer’s  texts,  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  in  particular,  in  ways  which 
provide  fresh  insights,  but  her  overall  contention  that  Chaucer  is  free  from 
masculine  ideology  does  not  finally  convince.  A  collection  of  essays  published  in 
1991,  Erik  Kooper  (ed.)  This  Noble  Craft,  includes  Jill  Mann’s  article  ‘Chaucer 
and  the  Woman  Question’,  which  is  in  part  based  on  her  book.  It  demonstrates 
how  Chaucer  recognizes  the  double-sidedness  of  the  dual  stereotypes  of  woman 
as  predator  or  victim,  and  brings  the  polarized  alternatives  into  complicating 
relationship  with  each  other.  Woman  becomes  betrayer  by  being  betrayed  and 
female  shrewishness  follows  male  domination. 

Priscilla  Martin,  ‘Chaucer  and  Feminism:  A  Magpie  View’,  in  Juliette  Dor’s 
A  WyfTher  Was:  Essays  in  Honour  ofPaule  Mertens-Fonck,  recuperates  the  term 
‘magpie’  used  by  David  Aers  to  refer  to  critics’  undiscriminating  pilfering  of  bits 
and  pieces  from  theoretical  schools  of  differing  and  often  opposed  positions.  For 
Martin,  ‘magpie’,  a  term  here  of  approbation,  is  used  virtually  interchangeably 
with  empiricism,  pluralism,  and  Bakhtinian  dialogism  -  an  equation  that  would 
only  seem  to  prove  Aers’s  point.  The  article  reviews  her  recent  book  on  women 
in  Chaucer  ( YWES  71.235)  and  is  a  laudably  forthright  statement  of  the  alleged 
theoretical  neutrality  of  liberal  feminism.  Derek  Brewer,  ‘Chaucer’s  Venuses’  (in 
Dor),  briefly  reviews  the  variety  of  Venerian  traditions  from  which  Chaucer 
draws  for  his  portraits  of  Venus  and  concludes  that  the  inconsistencies  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  despite  the  ‘search  for  “unity”’  that  is  an  ‘obsession  of  our 
age’.  Judging  from  most  of  the  other  material  here,  it  is  a  rather  disunified 
Chaucer  who  appears  to  be  in  vogue.  Maria  K.  Greenwood,  ‘Women  in  Love,  or 
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Three  Courtly  Heroines  in  Chaucer  and  Malory:  Elaine,  Criseyde  and  Guinevere’ 
(in  Dor),  considers  the  respective  claims  of  these  three  heroines  to  be  considered 
as  central  and  significant  protagonists  in  their  texts.  Bakhtinian  and  Barthian 
modes  of  analysis  are  used,  and  the  interest  of  the  article  rests  more  in  the  means 
by  which  it  reaches  its  conclusion  than  in  the  conclusion  itself,  which  is  that  these 
three  women  are  indeed  central  and  significant  protagonists. 

Five  essays  on  Chaucer  appear  in  Hugh  Keenan’s  anthology,  Typology  and 
English  Medieval  Literature,  and  each  is  discussed  under  the  relevant  section. 
Rodney  Delasanta,  ‘Nominalism  and  Typology  in  Chaucer’,  draws  a  correlation 
between  Chaucer’s  anti-allegorical  realism  and  the  anti-universalist  nominalism 
of  Ockham.  The  equivocating  narrator  of  Chaucer’s  poetry  mediates  between 
epistemological  despair  (nominalism)  and  allegorical  complacency 
(universalism)  and  through  his  parody  transmutes  the  world  of  mock  signs  into  a 
partial  typology  of  enlightenment. 

A  diverse  but  concise  collection  of  essays  appears  in  Toshiyuki  Takamiya  and 
Richard  Beadle’s  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare:  Essays  in  Honour  ofShinsuke  Ando. 
Richard  Axton,  ‘Chaucer  and  Tragedy’,  gives  a  thoughtful  account  of  a  medieval 
notion  of  tragedy  where  the  roles  of  the  narrator  of  a  tragic  action  and  the 
performer  of  a  tragic  action  become  confused.  Chaucer  also,  although  aware  of  the 
distinctness  of  the  roles,  gives  his  narrators  a  tragic  posture  (the  Monk’s  wailing 
and  the  Troilus  narrator’s  sory  chere ).  Axton  contrasts  Dante’s  purer  theatricality 
in  the  Ugolino  episode  with  Chaucer’s  more  mediated  tendency  towards  dramatic 
representation.  Rather  than  seeing  this  as  Brechtian  Verfremdungseffekt,  Axton 
describes  Chaucer’s  strategy  more  as  a  deflection  from  the  stark  comfortlessness 
of  mediated  action.  Renate  Haas,  ‘Daniel  Schiebeler  and  Chaucer  Reception  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Germany’  (in  Takamiya  and  Beadle),  analyses  how 
Schiebeler  fashioned  the  poet  as  an  Enlightenment  role-model  in  his  formative 
essays  of  1767-9,  emphasizing  both  Chaucer’s  commitment  to  religious  and 
political  reform  and  the  esteem  in  which  Dryden  held  him.  Haas  reads  this 
representation  of  Chaucer  as  patriotic  satirist  of  Church  corruption  in  the  context 
of  Schiebeler’ s  Enlightenment  project  and  cultural  education  of  the  German 
bourgeoisie.  Shunichi  Noguchi,  ‘Chaucer  s  Concept  of  Nature  (in  Takamiya  and 
Beadle),  reviews  the  scholarship  on  concepts  of  nature  and  suggests  that,  despite 
certain  traditional  Boethian  aspects,  Chaucer’s  Nature  was  crypto-modem,  mor¬ 
ally  neutral  and  a  ‘disinterested  distributor  of  the  power  to  live’.  Akio  Oizumi 
comments  ‘Towards  a  Rhyme  Concordance  to  Chaucer’s  Poetical  Works’  (in 
Takamiya  and  Beadle).  The  work  lists  all  the  rhyme  elements  (a  finer  measure 
than  mere  rhyme  words)  in  alphabetical  order  and  is  called  a  concordance  rather 
than  an  index  as  every  entry  is  illustrated  from  the  (Riverside)  text  including  the 
intervening  non-rhyme  lines. 

In  ‘Copy  Text  and  Its  Variants  in  Some  Recent  Chaucer  Editions  (SB  44. 1 64- 
83),  Joseph  A.  Dane  considers  the  usefulness  of  the  term  and  concept  copy  text 
and  other  related  terminology,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Variorum  Chaucer 
volumes,  the  Riverside  Chaucer  and  Blake’s  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
Noting  that  Chaucerians  are  moving  towards  single-text  editions  of  Chaucer  s 
works  he  suggests  that  the  term  ‘copy  text’  be  dropped  or  else  more  precisely 
defined. 

A  collection  of  essays  edited  by  John  Simons  which  centres  on  medievalists 
as  much  as  medieval  texts,  From  Medieval  to  Medievalism,  contains  several 
essays  on  Chaucer.  In  ‘Medievalists  and  Deconstruction:  An  Exemplum’,  David 
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Aers  argues  that  medievalists  (he  singles  out  Marshall  Leicester  in  particular, 
using  an  example  of  his  work  for  his  ‘exemplum’)  should  examine  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  defining  Chaucer  as  consistently  deconstructive,  and  consider  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  appropriation  of  medieval  texts  by  a  tradition  which  shows  little 
regard  ‘for  the  discursive  specificity  of  other  traditions,  cultures  and  texts’.  Other 
essays  in  this  collection  are  dealt  with  under  the  appropriate  section. 

A  commemorative  volume,  The  Idea  of  Medieval  Literature:  New  Essays  on 
Chaucer  and  Medieval  Culture  in  Honor  of  Donald  R.  Howard  edited  by  James 
M.  Dean  and  Christian  K.  Zacher,  features  a  number  of  essays  on  Chaucer,  each 
dealt  with  under  the  appropriate  section.  Alfred  David,  ‘Chaucer’s  Edwardian 
Poetry’,  contests  Burrow’s  inclusion  of  the  final  eight  years  of  Edward  Ill’s  reign 
in  the  term  ‘Ricardian’  poetry  and  argues  for  a  Chaucerian  Edwardian  poetry 
which  includes  Book  of  the  Duchess,  ABC,  and  Complaint  to  Pity.  House  of  Fame 
marks  a  turning  point  where  the  earlier  Edwardian  nostalgia  is  absent  and  when 
Chaucer  leaves  court  to  become  Controller  of  Customs.  In  contrast,  the  Knight 's 
Tale  can  be  described  as  ‘Ricardian’,  where  man  is  viewed  as  ‘ultimately 
unheroic’  but  not  anti-heroic.  Sherron  E.  Knopp,  ‘Augustinian  Poetic  Theory  and 
the  Chaucerian  Imagination’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher),  asserts  that  at  the  heart  of 
Chaucer’s  bookish  narrator  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  lies  an  Augustinian 
mistrust  of  art  as  shadows  of  shadows.  The  bookishness  acts  as  a  continuing 
reminder  of  the  illusory  nature  of  fiction  (i.e.  Augustinian  scepticism)  that  is  none 
the  less  undercut  by  the  narrator’s  fascination  with  the  ‘real’  and  cathartic  effects 
of  dreams  and  fiction.  ‘If  Plato  and  Augustine  emphasize  the  fantasy  and  illusion 
inherent  in  the  images  of  poetry,  Chaucer  also  emphasizes  their  incontestable 
power.’  Lee  Patterson’s  Chaucer  and  the  Subject  of  History  came  out  in  1991  and 
is  already  almost  spoken  of  as  a  classic  of  Chaucer  scholarship.  Perhaps  this  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  it  collects  together  ideas  that  Patterson  has  been 
working  on,  and  publishing,  for  fifteen  years.  He  has  produced  a  wide-ranging 
study  of  Chaucer’s  work,  beginning  by  describing  the  ways  in  which  Chaucer 
initially  explored  the  subject  of  history,  looking  in  particular  at  Anelida  and 
Arcite  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  He  moves  on  to  an  exploration  of  Chaucer’s 
‘vacillation’  between  history  and  the  subject,  using  the  Merchant’s  and 
Shipman’s  Tales  to  ‘explore  the  dilemma  of  the  fourteenth-century  English 
bourgeoisie  as  a  class  without  an  ideology’  and  the  Pardoner’s  and  Wife  of  Bath’s 
Prologues  and  Tales  as  examples  of  exercises  in  self-fabrication.  ‘Writing  Amo¬ 
rous  Wrongs:  Chaucer  and  the  Order  of  Complaint’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher)  is  a 
version  of  the  first  part  of  Chaucer  and  the  Subject  of  History.  In  it,  Patterson 
identifies  the  planctus  as  the  poetic  discourse  that  most  fundamentally  theorizes 
writing  as  loss.  The  unattainability  of  the  ideal  (the  lady)  necessitates  the  futility 
of  the  literary  endeavour  and  thereby  calls  into  question  not  only  the  capacity  of 
language  to  represent  and  to  effect  change,  but  also  the  author-ity  of  the  lover- 
poet  as  speaking  subject.  The  Canticus  Troilii  and  The  Complaint  of  Mars  thus 
are  less  stable  expressions  of  subjectivity  as  they  are  sites  where  different  selves 
are  constituted  and  dispersed. 

A.  S.  G.  Edwards,  ‘John  Selden  and  Chaucer:  Two  Notes’  (N&Q  39.443-4), 
contributes  two  Selden  references  to  Chaucer  not  noted  by  Caroline  Spurgeon.  E. 
G.  Stanley,  in  ‘Robert  Dodsley’s  Archaizing  Chaucer  Allusion’  ( N&Q  39.278— 
80),  notes  another  Spurgeon  omission.  Dodsley’s  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
offers  an  eighteenth-century  pastiche  of  Chaucerian  English.  The  archaizing 
verb-subject  inversion  is  of  particular  linguistic  interest.  F.  T.  Flahiff,  “‘Myste- 
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riously  Come  Together”:  Dickens,  Chaucer  and  Little  Dorrit'  ( UTQ  61.250-68), 
argues  for  an  explicit  affinity  between  the  two  writers:  the  ‘fellow  travellers’  of 
Dorrit  are  paralleled  with  Chaucer’s  pilgrims  while  the  house  of  Rumour  reso¬ 
nates  in  the  ‘roaring  streets’  and  ‘uproar’  at  the  close  of  the  novel.  The  more 
specific  associations  seem  forced;  for  example,  Miss  Wade  evokes  the  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Tale  and  the  date  of  6  May  aligns  Amy  Dorrit  with  Dorigen. 

Leger  Brosnahan  re-examines  ‘The  Pendant  in  the  Chaucer  Portraits’  ( ChauR 
26.424-31)  and  calls  expert  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  prevailing  view  that 
Chaucer’s  pendant  is  a  penner  or  pen-holder,  representing  his  profession  as  an 
author,  is  correct,  and  that  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  an  ampulla  containing  St 
Thomas’s  water  is  untenable.  Sylvia  Wright,  in  ‘The  Author-Portraits  in  the 
Bedford  Psalter  Hours:  Gower,  Chaucer  and  Hoccleve’  (BLJ  18.190-201),  notes 
the  unusual  instance  of  BL  Add.  MS  42131  where  scripture  is  systematically 
illuminated  with  contemporary  literary  figures.  The  discussion  is  mostly  on  the 
portraits  of  Gower  as  a  unifying  motif  of  moral  authority  but  mentions  the 
association  of  the  three  Chaucer  portraits  with  the  afflictions  of  old  age.  James 
Dean’s  ‘Gower,  Chaucer  and  Rhyme  Royal’  ( SP  88.251—75)  argues  that  Gower  s 
use  of  rhyme  royal  derives  largely  from  Chaucer  and  could  be  described  as  an  ‘act 
of  imitation’  although  the  two  poets  adapted  the  form  individually  for  their  own 
purposes.  Whereas  Gower  wrote  French  balades  and  an  extended  occasional  lyric 
in  this  form  and  included  rhyme  within  his  octosyllabic  narratives,  Chaucer 
exploited  the  form  more  frequently  and  with  greater  confidence,  applying  it  to 
narrative  works  and  using  it  for  dialogue. 

In  ‘Being  Alone  in  Chaucer’  {ChauR  27.1-15),  Peter  Goodall  problematizes 
the  binary  opposition  between  medieval  communalism  and  renaissance  individu¬ 
alism  and  shows  how  the  medieval  notion  of  privacy  did  not  necessarily  equate 
with  solitude,  nor  was  it  associated  with  privacy  of  the  body.  In  fact,  being  alone 
in  Chaucer  usually  implies  something  suspicious.  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  dem¬ 
onstrated  as  being  heavily  structured  around  moments  of  solitude  and  Goodall 
concludes  with  considering  the  feminization  of  interior  space,  although  he  could 
have  developed  this  further,  rather  than  repeating  much  of  his  material  of  a  recent 

Chaucer  Review  article.  _ 

Britton  J.  Harwood’s  ‘Chaucer  on  “Speche”:  House  of  Fame,  the  Friar  s  Tale, 
and  the  Summoner’s  Tale ’  {ChauR  26.343—9)  links  the  three  texts  through  their 
common  preoccupation  with  language.  In  the  House  of  Fame,  the  Castle  of  Fame 
and  the  House  of  Rumour  are  contrasted  linguistically,  the  former  being  inhabited 
solely  by  subjects  and  the  latter  by  predicates.  The  more  substantial  part  of  the 
essay  is  on  the  fabliaux.  Using  Austin’s  speech-act  distinctions,  the  Friar  ’s  Tale 
exemplifies  how  the  same  illocutionary  acts  are  used  with  entirely  different 
objects  while  the  Summoner’s  Tale  employs  a  variety  of  illocutions  all  having  the 
same  perlocutionary  object.  If  all  sentences  lead  to  the  same  result  then  language 
means  in  the  end,  nothing.  This  concern  with  the  impoverishment  of  language  is 
evident  in  the  fart  as  linguistic  metaphor. 


2.  Canterbury  Tales 

Dolores  Warwick  Frese’s  An  Ars  Legendi  for  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales: 
Reconstructive  Readings  was  published  in  1991.  Its  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the 
unique  nature  of  Chaucer’s  intertextual  practice  and  to  defend  the  Ellesmere 
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order  of  the  Tales  as  closest  to  Chaucer’s  intentions.  Moving  from  a  study  of 
intertextuality  in  the  Pardoner’s  Tale,  Fragment  VI  being  for  Frese  the  fulcrum 
of  the  tales  as  a  whole,  to  a  more  general  investigation  of  intertextuality,  she 
focuses  on  the  poetic  devices  of  involucrum  and  integumentum,  whereby  meaning 
is  veiled  or  disguised,  and  the  reader  is  required  to  reread  to  uncover  obscured 
connections  between  tales.  Returning  to  the  study  of  a  specific  tale,  Frese  offers 
what  she  describes  as  a  radical  rereading  of  the  Canon ’s  Yeoman 's  Tale,  arguing 
that  the  Canon  is  literary,  and  showing  how  alchemy  and  book-creation  are  fused 
in  order  to  address  the  issues  of  textual  authority  and  narrative  ordering  (includ¬ 
ing  reconsideration  of  the  relationship  between  the  Hengwrt/Ellesmere  manu¬ 
scripts)  which  are  central  to  her  study.  Dolores  Warwick  Frese  also  writes  ‘The 
Names  of  Women  in  the  Canterbury  Tales :  Chaucer’s  Hidden  Art  of  Involucral 
Nomenclature’  (in  Dor)  which  considers  the  importance  of  etymology  in 
Chaucer’s  three  women  pilgrims  where  names  are  the  symptoms  or  integumentum 
of  naturae  rerum.  St  Cecilia  is  etymologized  by  the  narrator  himself  as  heaven’s 
lily:  just  as  the  name  must  be  broken  to  reveal  meaning  so  the  body  must  be 
martyred  to  effect  spiritual  transmutation;  Madame  Eglantyne’s  ‘Sanct  Eloi’ 
conserves  the  names  of  both  God  and  of  Abelard’s  H[eloi]se;  and  the  Wife  of 
Bath/Bath  Sheba/Queen  of  Sheba  are  all  etymologically  aligned.  Ann  Haskell, 
‘Chaucerian  Women:  Ideal  Gardens  and  the  Wild  Woods’  (in  Dor),  contrasts  the 
medieval  tendency  to  wall  Nature-as-Other  out  (hence  the  hortus  conclusus)  with 
the  modem  tendency  to  wall  it  in  (asylums,  zoos  etc.).  The  medieval  garden  is  an 
idealized  place  inhabited  by  virgins  who  must  leave  it  to  venture  into  the  wild  and 
into  experience.  The  Prioress  is  one  female  model  who  has  exchanged  one  garden 
for  another  (the  cloister)  while  the  Wife  of  Bath  has  progressed  from  the  artificial 
protection  of  the  garden  to  the  natural  wisdom  of  the  wild  woods. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  “Literature  Group”  and  the  Medieval  Causes  of  Books’  ( ELH 
59.269-88),  Ann  Astell  categorizes  poetic  production  in  terms  of  the  four  Aris¬ 
totelian  causes.  With  quite  ingenious  symmetry,  she  applies  the  schema  to 
Fragment  VII.  The  Prioress'  Tale  and  the  Shipman 's  Tale  are  the  causa  efficiens 
representing  the  dual  role  of  prophet  and  craftsman  respectively;  Thopas  and 
Melibee  are  the  causa  finalis  representing  the  dual  functions  of  teaching  and 
delighting  respectively;  the  Monk 's  Tale  is  the  causa  materialis  being  the  stuff 
of  tragedy;  and  the  Nun ’s  Priest ’s  Tale  is  the  causa  formalis  in  its  fruyt/chaf 
hermeneutic.  Sigmund  Eisner’s  ‘Canterbury  Day:  A  Fresh  Aspect’  ( ChauR 
27.31—44)  argues  for  a  one-day  rather  than  four-day  pilgrimage  (Fumivall’s 
theory  which,  Eisner  suggests,  is  based  on  the  categorical  imperative  of  realism). 
Using  contemporary  astrological  sources,  Eisner  offers  18  April  as  the  decisive 
Canterbury  date  as  it  was  both  the  day  before  Easter  Sunday  and  the  most 
auspicious  day  for  travelling  in  the  entire  century. 

R.  W.  Hanning,  ‘Telling  the  Private  Parts:  Pryvetee  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales'  (in  Dean  and  Zacher),  draws  attention  to  the  paradox  inherent  in  secrets 
as  poetic  subject-matter,  for  once  a  secret  becomes  so  it  ceases  to  be  hidden. 
There  is  perceptive  comment  on  the  rise  of  twelfth-century  allegorical  thought  as 
expressing  the  tendency  to  see  reality  as  naturally  hidden  and  therefore  in  need 
of  either  protection  or  uncovering.  Hanning  also  observes  the  connectedness 
between  secrets  and  literacy.  In  oral  culture,  a  secret  can  only  be  preserved  by 
being  kept  in  verbal  circulation  (and  hence  is  no  longer  secret)  while  writing 
‘stores’  what  is  hidden.  Hanning  thus  sees  a  more  serious  cultural  statement  than 
has  been  hitherto  appreciated  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  unwillingness  to  preserve  her 
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husbands’  secrets.  Lawrence  Besserman,  ‘Biblical  Exegesis,  Typology,  and  the 
Imagination  of  Chaucer’  (in  Keenan),  argues  for  the  centrality  of  an  intended 
typological  scheme  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  where  the  limitations  of  the  ‘harsh 
recuperative  powers  of  traditional  allegory’  are  exposed  and  the  authority  of 
biblical  typological  interpretation  is  called  into  question.  Glending  Olson’s 
‘Chaucer’s  Idea  of  a  Canterbury  Game’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher)  discusses  the 
Aristotelian  identification  of  game  and  leisure  as  the  virtuous  golden  mean 
between  vicious  excess  (the  Miller’s  buffoonery)  and  vicious  defect  (the  Reeve’s 
churlishness).  Where  Boccaccio’s  game  device  is  neutral,  Chaucer’s  is  moralized 
and  its  adequacy  as  a  means  of  social  communication  questioned. 

Florence  H.  Ridley,  ‘The  Friar  and  the  Critics’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher),  claims 
the  sustaining  of  a  multiplicity  of  valid  critical  accounts  as  a  hallmark  of  great 
literary  art.  Applying  this  precept  to  the  Friar  in  all  his  appearances  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  she  argues  for  a  cumulatively  complex  portrait  of  the  character 
that  allows  for  such  a  plenitude  of  critical  response.  Paul  Beekman  Taylor  gives 
an  account  of  ‘The  Uncourteous  Knights  of  The  Canterbury  Tales'  ( ES  72.209- 
18),  and  a  pretty  unregenerate  bunch  they  prove  to  be.  With  interests  more 
amatory  than  military,  most  fail  in  their  duty  to  protect  women,  instead  submit¬ 
ting  them  to  their  will  by  rape,  murder  or  perverse  sexual  appetite.  Wight 
Martindale  Jr,  ‘Chaucer’s  Merchants:  A  Trade-Based  Speculation  on  Their  Ac¬ 
tivities’  ( ChauR  26.309—16),  suggests  that  the  merchant  of  the  Shipman’s  Tale 
was  probably  a  cloth  trader,  buying  and  selling  on  credit  and  that  the  pilgrim 
Merchant  was  most  likely  a  fledgling  international  trader  in  notes  of  currency 
exchange.  The  inference  is  that  the  Merchant  has  accrued  business  debt  (i.e. 
honest  credit)  rather  than  a  personal  debt,  which  would  do  away  with  the  usual 
depiction  of  him  as  professionally  suspect.  Clarence  H.  Miller,  ‘Three  Phrases  in 
The  Canterbury  Tales :  “youre  dyvyntee”  {Friar’s  Tale  III-D1512);  “youre 
gentilesse”  {Squire ’s  Tale  V-F695);  “Goode  lief’  (Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath ’s 
Tale  HI— D431)’  {N&Q  39.152-5),  interprets  both  the  fiend’s  polite  address  to  the 
Summoner  and  the  Host’s  to  the  Franklin  as  deliberately  derisory;  and  the  Wife’s 
‘Goode  lief  is  interpreted  as  addressed  not  to  her  husband  but  to  her  niece 
Goodelief.  James  I.  Wimsatt,  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath,  the  Franklin,  and  the  Rhetoric 
of  St  Jerome’  (in  Dor),  attributes  the  forcefulness  of  Jerome’s  outburst  against 
women  in  Adversus  Jovianum  to  rhetorical  excess  rather  than  misogyny.  The 
Wife  of  Bath  interprets  his  verbal  extremism  as  dogma  and  ironically  counterat¬ 
tacks  with  equal  rhetorical  force.  Wimsatt  suggests  that  Chaucer  remains  ambiva¬ 
lent  on  the  categorization  of  Jerome’s  misogyny  as  literal  or  rhetorical.  Chauncey 
Wood,  in  ‘Three  Chaucerian  Widows:  Tales  of  Innocence  and  Experience’  (in 
Dor),  distinguishes  the  Wife  from  the  Prioress  and  Second  Nun  in  terms  of 
experience/innocence;  mastery/govemance;  marriage/virginity;  this  world/the 
next  world,  and  concludes  that  in  the  pilgrimage  schema  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
the  Wife  emerges  as  the  misguided  loser.  Colin  Wilcockson’s,  ‘A  Note  on 
Chaucer’s  Prioress  and  Her  Literary  Kinship  with  the  Wife  of  Bath’  {MAE  61 .93- 
6)  points  out  how  the  influence  of  La  Vieille  is  pervasive  in  all  aspects  of  both 
the  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Prioress  and  that  this  common  heritage  draws  the  two 
Canterbury  pilgrims  into  ‘ironic  literary  sisterhood’.  Melvin  Storm,  ‘The  Miller, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’  {Neophil  75.291-303),  illustrates  the  way  that 
the  Canterbury  Tales  reflect  upon  one  another  by  demonstrating  fruitful  links 
between  the  two  Alisouns.  Storm  suggests  that  the  ironic  echoes  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  are  picked  up  to  similar  effect  in  the  Wife  of  Bath ’s 
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Prologue  to  make  coherent  three  aspects  of  Alisoun’s  character,  her  barrenness, 
her  deafness  and  her  unregenerate  nature,  which  reflect  upon  her  spiritual  as  well 
as  physical  state.  In  ‘Blaunche  on  Top  and  Alisoun  on  Bottom’  (in  Dor),  Valerie 
Allen  argues  that  the  female  descriptio  with  its  bipartite  physical/moral  division 
can  been  described  as  essentialist.  Chaucer  seems  to  materialize  Blaunche’s 
virtues  through  the  description  of  her  sparkling  and  playful  eyes,  as  he  seems  to 
give  Alisoun  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  narrative  autonomy  when  she  sticks  her  bottom 
out  of  the  window.  However,  these  revitalizations  of  conventional  treatments  of 
women  in  the  romance  and  fabliaux  finally  serve  to  confirm  Chaucer’s  ‘essential’ 
conservatism.  Paule  Martens-Fonck  argues  for  ‘The  Indebtedness  of  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales  to  the  Clerk-Knight  Debates’  (in  Kooper).  These  debates,  involving 
women  weighing  up  the  relative  merits  of  clerks  and  knights  as  lovers,  are  seen 
to  provide  a  central  theme  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  particular  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  Latin  debate  poem  The  Council  of  Remiremont. 

Brian  S.  Lee,  ‘The  Question  of  Closure  in  Fragment  V  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales'  ( YES  22.190-200),  identifies  formal  narrative  closure  as  a  literate  rather 
than  oral  phenomenon.  The  world  of  the  Squire’s  Tale  does  not  subscribe  to  a 
linear  narrative  progress  and  potentially  has  no  determinate  ending  save  that 
imposed  on  it  by  the  Franklin.  The  Franklin ’s  Tale,  on  the  other  hand,  presup¬ 
poses  a  literate  audience  and  therefore  observes  the  teleological  imperative  of 
closure.  In  ‘Women  and  Chaucer’s  Providence:  The  Clerk’s  Tale  and  the  Knight's 
Tale'  (in  Simons),  Catherine  La  Farge  argues  that  the  problems  that  Emelye  and 
Griselda  cause  to  modem  readers  should  not  be  blamed  on  faulty  twentieth- 
century  perspectives.  In  their  despotic  manipulation  by  Theseus  and  Walter  she 
finds  ‘Chaucer’s  most  penetrating  investigation  of  contemporary  social  and  moral 
beliefs’.  In  ‘Privileged  Knowledge:  St  Cecilia  and  the  Alchemist  in  the  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales'  ( ChauR  27.87—96),  Robert  M.  Longsworth  argues  that  what  links  the 
two  tales  in  Fragment  VIII  is  that  both  are  concerned  with  transformation  —  an 
alteration  in  substance  or  appearance.  A  link  is  made  between  the  epistemology 
of  faith  in  the  Second  Nun 's  Tale,  the  privileged  knowledge  to  which  Cecilia  has 
access,  and  the  epistemology  of  art  in  the  Canon ’s  Yeoman ’s  Tale,  the  secret  of 
the  power  of  alchemical  transformation  which  the  Canon’s  Yeoman  believes  in 
but  does  not  know. 

In  ‘The  Extremities  of  the  Faith:  Section  VIII  of  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (in 
Dor),  Erik  Kooper  argues  that  imagery  of  stones  links  the  two  tales:  the  elusive 
elixir  on  which  the  Canon  pins  his  hopes  and  the  Rock  of  Christ  which  Cecilia 
chooses  instead  of  the  stone  idols  of  the  pagans.  Robert  Costomiris,  ‘The  Yoke 
of  Canon:  Chaucerian  Aspects  of  the  Plowman  's  Tale'  ( PQ  71.185—98)  explores 
some  neglected  qualities  of  the  Plowman ’s  Tale  that  might  have  led  sixteenth- 
century  readers  to  accept  it  as  Chaucer’s  own.  He  suggests  that  there  are  similari¬ 
ties  to  genuine  Canterbury  Tales  in  theme,  style  and  versification. 

‘Literary,  Legal  and  Last  Judgments  in  The  Canterbury  Tales'  (&4C  14.31— 
52)  by  Elizabeth  A.  Dobbs  argues  that  the  language  and  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
General  Prologue,  the  Host’s  proposal  and  the  pilgrims’  agreement  to  the  story¬ 
telling  contest,  echoes  contractual  or  quasi-contractual  arrangements  in  legal 
procedure,  in  particular  relating  to  covenant  and  debt.  The  use  of  terms  such  as 
‘foreward’,  ‘composicioun’,  ‘juggement’,  ‘voirdit’  strengthen  this  association, 
which  in  some  cases  spills  over  into  the  tales  where  tellers  take  the  role  of 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  ending  of  the  tales  without  judgement  leaves  the 
verdict  to  be  given  by  the  divine  Judge.  Helen  Cooney  considers  ‘The  Limits  of 
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Human  Knowledge  and  the  Structure  of  Chaucer’s  General  Prologue '  ( SN 
63.147-59),  and  argues  that  although  the  sequence  of  the  pilgrims’  portraits  is 
determined  by  social  rank,  the  narrator’s  acknowledgement  that  his  arrangement 
of  the  hierarchy  may  be  faulty  shows  Chaucer’s  sensitivity  both  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  social  order  and  to  the  limitations  of  human  comprehension  of  ‘degree’ 
which  is  ultimately  divinely  ordained.  Douglas  Loney,  ‘Chaucer’s  Prioress  and 
Agur’s  “Adulterous  Woman’”  ( ChauR  27.107-8),  points  out  the  relevance  of  the 
reference  in  Proverbs  to  the  adulterous  woman  who  eats,  wipes  her  lips  and 
denies  the  truth.  The  adultery  can  be  understood  metaphorically  to  refer  to  the 
delights  of  the  world.  Laura  Wright’s  ‘OED's  Tabard,  4  (?)’  (N&Q  39. 1 55—7) 
offers  a  new  meaning  for  the  Canterbury  Tabard  (usually  understood  as  a  tunic) 
from  the  accounts  of  London  Bridge  where  it  means  a  small  leaden  tank.  ‘The 
Tabard’  thus  means  ‘The  Ale-Tank’. 

Paul  Clogan,  in  ‘The  Imagery  of  the  City  of  Thebes  in  The  Knight’s  Tale ’  (in 
Keenan),  sees  Thebes  as  an  image  of  secular  social  and  political  order.  Theseus 
is  the  ideal  ruler  whose  return  to  Athens  marks  the  advent  of  a  new  cycle  of 
history.  Typologically  speaking,  he  is  a  figure  of  Christ,  representing  the  mercy 
of  the  New  Law  that  tempers  the  hard  justice  of  the  Old.  John  Finlayson,  in  ‘The 
Knight’s  Tale :  The  Dialogue  of  Romance,  Epic  and  Philosophy’  ( ChauR  27.126- 
49),  argues  that  Chaucer  turned  Boccaccio’s  epic  Teseida  into  a  romance  and  in 
doing  so  brought  the  two  genres  into  conflict  with  each  other,  making  the  romance 
‘uncomfortable’  and  a  ‘literary  paradox’.  Melody  Kemp,  ‘Palamon  and  Theban 
Restoration  in  the  Knight’s  Tale ’  ( Neophil  76.317—19),  also  compares  Chaucer  s 
poem  with  its  Italian  source  and  proposes  that  Palamon  has,  in  the  English 
version,  been  highlighted  as  the  brother  most  appropriate  to  restore  the  royal  line 
while  Arcite  is  assigned  the  bellicosity  typical  of  the  Theban  family.  Sylvia 
Tomasch’s  ‘Mappae  mundi  and  the  Knight’s  Tale ’  in  Mark  L.  Greenberg  and  L. 
Schachterle’s  Literature  and  Technology  offers  an  informative  and  well-illus¬ 
trated  survey  of  medieval  cartography  and  then  proceeds  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  the  T-0  type  of  map  with  Jerusalem  at  its  centre  and  Theseus’  theatrical 
display.  The  difference  is  that  the  pagan  microcosm  of  the  amphitheatre,  unlike 
the  mappae  mundi,  lacks  a  (Christian)  centre  and  hence  ultimate  meaning.  In 
‘Heraldry  in  the  “Knight’s  Tale’”  (NM  93.207-15),  Dorothy  Yamamoto  points 
out  how  creatures  in  the  portraits  of  Lygurge  and  Emetreus  are  described  more 
according  to  heraldic  iconography  than  to  natural  history.  This  has  the  effect  of 
heightening  the  ritual  formality  of  the  tournament.  William  F.  Woods,  “‘My 
Swete  Foo”:  Emelye’s  Role  in  the  Knight’s  Tale'  ( SP  88.276-306),  claims  that 
Emelye  is  not  a  mere  passive  object  of  desire,  but  is  structurally  and  thematically 
central  to  the  Knight’s  Tale.  By  submitting  to  marriage  she  places  herself  within 
the  cycle  of  nature  and  heals  the  social  order  by  bringing  about  earthly  union. 

‘Alisoun’s  Language:  Body,  Text  and  Glossing  in  Chaucer  s  The  Miller  s 
Tale'  ( PQ  71.139-53)  sounds  a  promising  title,  but  Kara  Virginia  Donaldson 
does  little  more  than  reiterate  that  ‘Alisoun  is  a  text  struggling  against  the 
restrictive  glosses  and  poetic  genre  Nicholas  and  Absolon  have  imposed  on  her  . 
Alan  J.  Fletcher,  in  ‘The  Faith  of  a  Simple  Man:  Carpenter  John’s  Creed  in  the 
Miller’s  Tale'  {M/E  61.96-105),  draws  attention  to  John’s  recommendation  of 
the  Creed  as  an  honest  man’s  only  learning  and  demonstrates  from  contemporary 
sermons  how  the  church’s  ideal  of  simplicity  is  covertly  class-based.  Th e  fidelis 
simplex  is  simultaneously  idealized  by  the  orthodoxy  as  doctrinally  exemplary 
and  by  the  heterodoxy  as  morally  superior  to  the  establishment  -  an  ambivalence 
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on  which  Chaucer  ironically  capitalizes.  John  B.  Friedman  in  ‘Nicholas’s  “Ange- 
lus  ad  Virginem”  and  the  Mocking  of  Noah’  (YES  22.162-80)  examines  the 
Miller’s  Tale  in  the  light  of  early  post-Chaucerian  monographic  evidence  of  a 
tradition  of  obscene  parodies  of  the  Annunciation,  identifying  the  Chaucerian 
menage  a  trois  with  the  Biblical  trio  of  Mary  (Alisoun),  Joseph  (John),  and 
Gabriel  (Nicholas).  Friedman  also  links  the  tale  with  the  relationship  between 
Ham  (Nicholas)  and  Noah  (John)  where  Ham  (a  typological  figure  of  lust) 
exposes  his  sleeping  father  to  public  ridicule.  Ralph  Hanna,  ‘Pilate’s  Voice/ 
Shirley’  ( SAQ  91.793-812),  notes  the  demonizing  of  the  peasant  voice  in  the 
parallel  between  the  Miller  with  his  disruptive  rhetoric  and  the  case  of  John 
Shirley,  hanged  in  1381  for  seditious  talk.  This  essay  is  less  of  a  strict  historical 
analogue  between  the  two  cases  as  it  is  a  critique  of  the  editorial  practice  of 
(discontinuous)  textual  glossing  where,  in  such  problematic  phrases  as  ‘Pilate’s 
voys’,  the  restricted  search  for  lexical  correlative  alone  suppresses  the  more 
discursive  formations  out  of  which  the  estates  model  of  the  bad  peasant  has  been 
created.  Ricks  Carson’s  ‘Chaucer’s  “The  Miller’s  Tale’”  (Expl  50.66-7)  supports 
the  traditional  gloss  of  ‘gnof  as  ‘churl’  against  R.  T.  Lambdin’s  earlier  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  word  which  suggests  a  more  positive  characterization  of  the  Miller. 

In  ‘The  Reeve’s  Tale  and  Its  Flemish  Analogue’  (ChauR  26.283—92),  Peter 
Beidler  prints  an  English  translation  of  Een  bispel  van  ij  clerken  and  makes 
detailed  comparison  of  the  text  with  the  Reeve's  Tale.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Devilish 
Reeve’  ( ChauR  27.150-61),  Deborah  S.  Ellis  argues  that  the  diabolical  qualities 
of  the  Reeve,  found  in  his  portrait  and  Tale,  are  central  to  his  characterization  and 
identifies  thematic  links  between  the  Reeve ’s  Tale  and  the  Friar 's  Tale.  Richard 
Beadle’s  ‘“I  wol  nat  telle  it  yit”:  John  Selden  and  a  Lost  Version  of  the  Cook’s 
Tale ’  (in  Takamiya  and  Beadle),  comments  on  a  now  lost  manuscript  (*Se2) 
possessed  by  Selden  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  Chaucer  holograph  and  which 
contained  a  complete  version  of  the  Cook’s  Tale  (i.e.  Gamelyn).  Surmising  from 
Selden’s  descriptions  and  quotations,  Beadle  suggests  that,  whether  pre-scribal 
or  not,  *S2’s  effect  was  to  blur  the  prologue/tale  division  and  incorporate  the 
Host/Cook  rivalry  into  the  tale. 

Robert  B.  Dawson’s  ‘Custance  in  Context:  Rethinking  the  Protagonist  of  the 
Man  of  Law’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  26.293—308)  makes  a  convincing  case  for  reading 
Custance  as  less  passive  and  victimized  than  critical  opinion  has  previously 
allowed.  He  finds  in  her  prayers  and  speech  ‘aggressive,  judgemental  and  deeply 
deceptive  irony’,  whereby  she  presents  herself  as  martyr,  a  self-characterization 
which  requires  further  reflection  upon  the  Man  of  Law’s  role  as  narrator.  In 
‘From  the  Crusading  Virago  to  the  Polysemous  Virgin:  Chaucer’s  Constance’  (in 
Dor),  Juliette  Dor  approaches  the  presentation  of  Constance  by  means  of 
Bakhtin’s  theory  of  polyphony.  She  finds  that  although  a  symbol  Constance  is  not 
a  stereotype:  ‘What  transforms  her  into  an  individual  is  the  basic  scepticism  of  a 
dialogic  tale,  with  the  polyphonic  interplay  of  her  voice  with  the  narrator’s 
ambivalence.’  David  Weisberg,  ‘Telling  Stories  about  Constance:  Framing  and 
Narrative  Strategy  in  the  Canterbury  Tales'  (ChauR  27.45—64),  in  a  rather 
complicated  way,  shows  what  is  tale  in  relation  to  a  circumscribed  frame  in 
relation  to  its  own  interior  narrative  (pilgrim-narrator  who  tells  a  tale  told  by 
another  pilgrim-narrator  who  ...  etc.).  The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  in  particular 
the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  vertiginously  multiplies  frames  within  frames  so  that  the 
central  subject  of  Chaucer’s  poem  becomes  ‘the  frame  itself  and  the  notion  of  a 
fixed  frame  or  context  in  which  meaning  can  be  situated  is  deconstructed.  Anna 
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Baldwin,  ‘“The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale”  as  a  Philosophical  Narrative’  ( YES  22.181- 
9),  offers  a  semi-allegorical  reading  of  Griselda  in  which  she  is  an  everyman 
figure  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  a  world  ruled  by  Fortune  rather  than  an 
out-of-the-ordinary  exempla  of  virtue.  That  the  solution  of  the  ‘problem  of  pain’ 
investigated  in  the  tale  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  is  not  so  much  a  failure  of 
intention  on  Chaucer’s  part  as  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 

The  Wife  of  Bath ’s  Tale  appears  in  Alcuin  Blamires’  anthology  of  medieval 
texts,  Woman  Defamed  and  Woman  Defended:  An  Anthology  of  Medieval  Texts, 
in  which  the  tale  is  situated  as  ‘a  kind  of  interface  between  readings  from  anti¬ 
feminism  and  responses  to  anti-feminism’.  Colin  A.  Ireland,  “‘A  Coverchief  or  a 
Calle”:  The  Ultimate  End  of  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Search  for  Sovereignty’  ( Neophil 
75.150-9),  comments  on  the  Irish  parallels  to  the  Wife  of  Bath 's  Tale  which  were 
most  often  political  allegories  where  the  marriage  signified  the  King’s  gaining  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  figured  as  a  bride.  He  suggests  a  more  direct  link  with 
Irish  ancestry  in  the  word  ‘calle’  (1.1018),  which  is  semantically  linked  to  Irish 
caille  and  could  refer  to  women  who  took  the  veil  in  old  age.  Horst  Breuer  writes 
on  techniques  of  narration  in  ‘Die  erzahlerische  Vermittlung  in  Chaucer  s  Wife 
of  Bath’s  Prologue’”  (GRM  42.28-47),  pointing  out  the  polyphonic,  intertextual 
aspects  of  the  Prologue  and  relating  it  to  the  subversively  polymorphic  Wife 
whose  very  protean  quality  always  resists  categorization.  Thomas  Hahn,  ‘Teach¬ 
ing  the  Resistant  Woman:  The  Wife  of  Bath  and  the  Academy  ( Exemplaria 
4.431^10),  illustrates  through  the  example  of  the  Wife  how  gender  underlies  all 
ontological  and  epistemological  categories  which  are  all  arranged  in  binary  pairs 
coded  for  gender:  experience/authority;  body/spirit;  ignorance/knowledge.  As  the 
ground  of  presupposition  on  which  distinctions  stand,  it  then  becomes  impossible 
to  include  her  in  them.  ‘In  dispensing  with  Woman,  masculine  discourse  is 
perpetually  engaged  in  the  logically  prior  task  of  producing  her.  And  in  Post¬ 
script’  {Exemplaria  4.481-3),  Hahn  perceives  the  medieval  subject  emerging  as 
reader  and  hence  the  wife  as  reader  defines  her  subjectivity  as  she  reads  the 
authoritative  text  and  challenges  it.  Arthur  Lindley’s  “'Vanysshed  was  this 
Daunce,  He  Nyste  Where”:  Alisoun’s  Absence  in  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue  and 
Tale ’  {ELM  59.1-22)  objects  to  the  totalizing  critical  representations  of  the  Wife 
and  argues  that  ‘Alisoun  is  a  text  whose  salient  feature  is  incompleteness’  (is  this 
so  new  an  argument?).  Woman,  as  just  the  male  projection  of  male  desire  and 
fear,  is  fated  simply  to  mirror  and  double  that  desire  and  fear.  Chaucer,  thus,  is 
ironically  protesting  the  silencing  of  woman  and  is  ‘magisterially  subversive’. 
Richard  Neuse,  in  ‘Alisoun  Still  Lives  Here:  Provocations,  Politics,  and  Pedagogy 
in  the  Wife  of  Bath ’s  Tale,  Hamlet,  and  Paradise  Lost ’  {Exemplaria  4.469-80), 
returns  to  the  idea  that  woman  is  the  projection  of  male  desire  and  recuperates  it 
as  positive  in  that  because  neither  sex  knows  what  it  is  that  either  desires  the 
possibility  of  playful  and  therefore  pedagogical  masquerade  (Irigaray’s  term)  is 
opened  up  for  both.  Lee  Patterson’s  ‘Feminine  Rhetoric  and  the  Politics  of 
Subjectivity:  La  Vieille  and  the  Wife  of  Bath’  appears  in  Kevin  Brownlee  and 
Sylvia  Huot’s  Rethinking  the  ‘Romance  of  the  Rose’:  Text,  Image,  Reception  (a 
version  has  appeared  before  in  Speculum  and  his  own  book  Chaucer  and  the 
Subject  of  History  above).  He  asks  why  class  rebellion  in  the  Canterbury  Tales 
fails  while  the  Wife’s  gender  rebellion  succeeds.  The  subjectivity  that  the  Wife 
promotes  is  itself  gendered  and  complicitous  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  presuppo¬ 
sition  that  subjectivity,  being  asocial  and  abstracted  from  the  public  world,  is 
naturally  a  female  sphere;  men  are,  on  the  other  hand,  historical,  public  beings. 
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Wim  Tigges,  ‘“Lat  the  Womman  Telle  Hire  Tale”:  A  Reading  of  the  Wife  of 
Bath’s  Tale ’  ( ES  73.97-103),  argues  that  what  women  really  want  in  the  tale  is 
not  to  be  raped,  and  that  the  raped  maiden  and  Hag  form  a  psychological 
continuum  in  revealing  to  the  Knight  his  basic  crime.  Erich  Zauner,  ‘The  Wife  of 
Bath  aus  Chaucers  “Canterbury  Tales”:  Ein  Frauenbild  aus  der  ffuhen  englishen 
Literatur’  ( Moderne  Sprachen  36.7—14),  offers  a  not  very  scholarly  reading  of  the 
Wife  linking  it  to  Chaucer’s  biography.  Imaginative  fatigue  in  writing  on  the  Wife 
of  Bath  appears  to  have  set  in  with  a  vengeance.  In  general,  although  the 
individual  quality  of  argument  varies  dramatically,  there  is  a  descent  of  abstract 
argument  to  the  level  of  descriptive  commentary.  One  exception  to  this  is  a  lucid 
and  scholarly  paper,  ‘Marriage  Sermons,  Polemical  Sermons,  and  the  Wife  of 
Bath’s  Prologue: A.  Generic  Excursus’  ( SAC  14.3-30),  in  which  Andrew  Gallo¬ 
way  argues,  with  ample  support,  that  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  emulation  of  the 
marriage  sermon  tradition  in  the  Prologue  to  her  tale  is  not  confined  to  imitation 
of  the  sermons  joyeuse,  parodic  literary  sermons.  The  Wife  makes  use  of  the 
tradition  of  ‘Nuptiae  factae  sunt’  sermons  like  those  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  on 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  but  goes  beyond  the  stock  marriage  sermon  to  engage  with 
the  problem  of  learned  professional  authority  as  is  debated  in  formal  contempo¬ 
rary  polemical  sermons.  Her  mimicry  of  professional  rhetoric  shows  that 
‘scoleiyng’  is  ‘free  and  unownable:  a  promiscuous  resource’. 

In  “‘To  Parte  that  Wol  Nat  Departed  Be”:  A  Plot- Analysis  of  the  Summoner 's 
Tale  and  Its  Analogues’  (in  Kooper),  Erik  Hertog  offers  a  structuralist  analysis 
and  comparison  of  the  Summoner ’s  Tale  and  two  analogues,  the  German  tale  of 
Howleglass  and  the  French  fabliau  Le  Vescie  a  Prestre.  In  ‘Sacred  and  Secular  in 
the  Clerk’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  26.369-76),  Valerie  Edden  reverses  the  more  usual 
interpretation  of  the  Clerk’s  Tale  as  a  religious  fable  undercut  by  realism  and 
makes  a  brief,  coherent  and  convincing  case  for  it  being  instead  a  secular  story 
enriched  with  religious  symbolism.  Ruth  Morse,  in  ‘Hovering  Typology  in  The 
Clerk’s  Tale ’  (in  Keenan),  is  cautious  about  asserting  intentionality  on  Chaucer’s 
part.  But,  in  so  far  as  the  tale  can  be  allegorized  as  the  progress  of  the  human  soul, 
Morse  connects  Griselde’s  trials  with  the  sacrament  of  penance  which,  when 
formalized  as  a  sacrament  in  the  thirteenth  century,  inspired  a  wave  of  curae 
animarum.  The  Canterbury  Tales  thus  participates  in  this  penitential  tradition. 

Karla  Taylor,  ‘Chaucer’s  Reticent  Merchant’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher),  looks  at 
the  connection  between  tyranny  and  silence.  Speech  and  rational  communication, 
as  the  mark  of  human  society,  is  inherently  democratic  while  the  mystification  of 
knowledge  through  reticence  is  the  mark  of  tyranny.  The  Merchant’s  narrative 
style  abounds  with  rhetorically  mannered  reticence  thereby  keeping  the  audience 
in  subservience  to  his  superior  narrative  knowledge.  Robert  R.  Edwards  provides 
a  scholarly  examination  of  ‘Narration  and  Doctrine  in  the  Merchant’s  Tale ’ 
{Speculum  66.342-67).  The  Merchant ’s  Tale  contains  conflicting  ideologies,  the 
Merchant’s  cynical  view  of  human  nature  and  social  institutions  being  contested 
by  the  narrative  of  the  tale,  which  offers  a  more  orthodox  and  optimistic  account 
of  marriage.  The  disjunction  between  the  narrator  and  his  materials  provides  ‘a 
domain  of  moral  speculation  rejecting  the  reductions  of  misogyny  and 
unexamined  orthodoxy  alike’. 

In  ‘The  Squire’s  Tale  and  the  Limits  of  Non-Mimetic  Fiction’  {ChauR 
26.377—94),  Shirley  Sharon-Zisser  claims  to  demonstrate  that  the  metaphysical 
and  fantastic  dimensions  of  the  Squire 's  Tale  are  inextricably  intertwined,  for 
instance  ‘the  brass  horse  can  figure  as  a  secondary  frame  in  a  metaphor  under- 
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scoring  the  ability  of  a  certain  brand  of  texts  to  transport  readers  from  their 
mundane  reality’. 

Carole  Koepke  Brown,  ‘“Is  it  True  Art  to  Conceal  Art”:  The  Episodic  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  27.162—85),  argues  for  a  reassertion 
of  providential  order  implied  in  the  aesthetic  principles  of  congruentia  and 
proportio  on  which  the  Tale  is  structured.  She  explains  the  narrative’s  alternating 
parallelisms  which  give  the  appearance  of  disorder  that  discloses  an  underlying 
structure.  Carolyn  Collette,  ‘Seeing  and  Believing  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR 
26.395-410),  shows  how  the  metaphor  of  appearance  becomes  literalized  by 
Chaucer  in  the  tale  and  emphasizes  that  the  phantasm  is  central  in  both  true  and 
disordered  knowledge.  Dorigen’s  ‘darke  fantasye’  about  the  rocks  and  subse¬ 
quent  complaint  are  thus  the  result  of  a  disordered  will.  The  dangers  of  self- 
delusion  rather  than  of  magic  are  thereby  highlighted.  Ellen  E.  Martin’s  ‘The 
Romance  of  Anxiety  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale, ’  which  appears  in  Deborah  M. 
Sinnreich  and  Gale  Sigal,  Voices  in  Translation:  The  Authority  of  ‘Olde  Bookes’ 
in  Medieval  Literature:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Helaine  Newstead,  gives  a  Lacanian 
reading  of  Dorigen’s  anxiety  over  the  rocks  as  displaced  aggression  against 
Arveragus  and  the  Arveragus/ Aurelius  pairing  as  a  splitting  of  the  spouse  reflect¬ 
ing  Dorigen’s  split  desires.  David  Raybin,  ‘“Women  of  Kynde,  Desiren 
Livertee”:  Rereading  Dorigen,  Rereading  Marriage’  ( ChauR  27.65-86),  argues 
for  the  independence  of  Dorigen  and  identifies  her  ‘submission’  to  Arveragus  as 
an  active  passivity  that  discloses  her  real  power  and  authority  throughout  the  tale. 
Ruth  Barrie  Straus,  ‘“Truth”  and  “Woman”  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale ’ 
(. Exemplaria  4.135-68),  exposes  the  gendering  of  (masculine)  virtue  in  the 
Franklin’s  final  question  on  freedom  where  truth/reality/plain  speaking  is 
masculinized  and  fiction/appearance/rhetoric  feminized.  By  getting  caught  in  the 
contradictions  of  trying  to  maintain  such  distinctions,  the  Franklin  asks  a  question 
that  is  impossible  to  answer.  Angela  M.  Lucas  and  Peter  J.  Lucas  consider  ‘The 
Presentation  of  Marriage  and  Love  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale’  ( ES  72.501-12) 
and  suggest  that  the  married  couple’s  problems  start  not  with  the  words  Dorigen 
says  to  Aurelius,  but  the  words  Dorigen  and  Arveragus  say  to  one  another  in 
making  their  vows.  Theirs  is  not  an  ideal  romantic  union  but  a  relationship 
muddled  in  conception  and  adopted  for  inappropriate  purposes.  Joseph  A.  Dane, 
‘Double  Truth  in  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale’  ( SN 63.161—7),  looks  at  the  ways  in 
which  the  conflict  in  meaning  of  the  Middle  English  ‘trouthe’,  between  fidelity, 
linguistic  truth  and  factuality,  operates  in  the  Franklin ’s  Tale. 

In  ‘Last  Things  First  in  Chaucer’s  Physician ’s  Tale:  Final  Judgment  and  the 
Worm  of  Conscience’  ( JEGP  91.1-16),  Marta  Powell  Harley  argues  that 
Chaucer’s  additions  to  his  source  in  the  Physician’s  Tale  personify  Virginia  as 
the  human  soul  attacked  by  vices,  culminating  in  his  final  addition,  the  last  ten 
lines  of  the  tale,  which  invokes  a  vision  of  the  Last  Judgement  with  God’s 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  worm  of  conscience. 

In  ‘Frame  and  Fictive  Voice  in  Chaucer’s  “The  Pardoner’s  Tale”  and 
Kipling’s  “The  King’s  Ankus’”  (PQ  71.261-79),  Maureen  D.  Thum  argues  that 
despite  the  cultural  and  chronological  distance  between  the  two  writers  close 
parallels  may  be  found  in  the  uses  both  authors  make  of  the  archetype  motif  of  the 
treasure  hunters  who  end  in  murdering  one  another.  In  ‘Death,  Prudence  and 
Chaucer’s  Pardoner’s  Tale ’  {JEGP  91.313-24),  Takami  Matsuda  argues  that  the 
Pardoner’s  use  of  his  moral  tale  to  encourage  his  audience  to  buy  salvation,  and 
thus  further  his  own  material  gain,  illustrates  the  usurpation  of  a  spiritual 
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response  to  the  approach  of  death,  by  a  pragmatic  and  worldly  response,  a  kind 
of  prudence  which  is  shared  by  several  other  of  the  pilgrims.  In  the  wonderfully 
titled  ‘Bovine  (E)sc(h)atology:  Papal  Bulles  Assoilling  in  the  Pardoner’s  Pro¬ 
logue  and  Tale ’  (NM  93.303-12),  Robert  Emmett  Finnegan  looks  at  the  terms 
‘assoillen’  and  ‘bulle’  in  the  Pardoner’s  Prologue  and  Tale  and  suggests  poten¬ 
tial  puns  on  ‘bulles’  as  papal  or  bovine  and  ‘assoillen’  as  absolve  or  soiling. 
Instead  of  absolving  with  divine  authority  the  Pardoner  is  corrupting  with 
bullshit. 

Steven  Owley,  ‘Chaucer’s  “The  Pardoner’s  Tale’”  (Expl  49.204),  notes  of 
lines  695—6  ‘I  make  a  vow  to  Goddes  digne  bones!/  Herkneth  felawes,  we  thre 
been  al  ones’  that  as  well  as  the  pun  on  ‘bones’  as  dice  there  may  be  more  subtle 
wordplay  in  ‘al  ones’,  suggesting  rolling  double  ones  in  gambling,  the  losing 
throw.  L.  O.  Purdon,  ‘The  Pardoner’s  Old  Man  and  the  Second  Death’  ( SP 
89.334-^49),  examines  the  currency  of  the  concept  of  the  ‘second  death’,  eternal 
punishment  after  death,  and  its  relevance  for  the  homiletic  strategy  of  the 
Pardoner’s  Tale.  In  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Hand  that  Led  Him’  ( LeedsSE  23.105—26), 
Vincent  DiMarco  points  to  evidence  that  Chaucer  used  quotations  from  Jerome’s 
Letter  22  to  Eustocium  in  the  Pardoner’s  Prologue  and  Tale.  He  finds  examples 
of  borrowing  from  this  letter  closer  than  those  previously  traced  from  John  of 
Wales’s  references  to  Jerome  in  the  Communiloquium,  and  these  borrowings  also 
contribute  to  the  Pardoner’s  portrait  in  the  General  Prologue. 

Jerome  Mandel,  ‘ The  Shipman’s  Tale :  VII,  204’  (PQ  70.99—102),  suggests 
repunctuation  of  the  line  “‘Gooth  now  youre  wey”  quod  he,  “al  stille  and  sofite’”, 
to  make  ‘al  stille  and  softe’  a  description  of  the  monk’s  speech  rather  than  a 
continuation  of  it,  a  change  which  he  argues  adds  subtlety  both  to  the  portrayal 
of  the  monk  and  to  the  irony  of  the  scene  in  the  garden  between  him  and  the 
merchant’s  wife. 

Lynn  Staley  Johnson,  with  her  customary  scholarship  and  rigour,  investigates 
‘Chaucer’s  Tale  of  the  Second  Nun  and  the  Strategies  of  Dissent’  (SP  89.314— 
33).  Pointing  to  the  radical  elements  of  the  saint’s  life,  ‘Cecilia’s  opposition  to 
paternalism,  her  reinterpretation  of  the  marriage  contract,  her  spiritual  and 
intellectual  leadership  and  her  confrontation  with  secular  authority’,  Johnson 
shows  how  Chaucer  uses  these  elements,  not  to  offer  a  direct  critique  of  the 
contemporary  church,  but  by  such  strategies  as  casting  a  woman  in  the  role  of 
authority,  to  hint  at  reversed  hierarchies  and  a  more  radical  refiguration  of  social 
and  spiritual  systems. 

For  Onno  Oerlenans  ‘The  Seriousness  of  the  Nun’s  Priest's  Tale'  (ChauR 
26.317-28)  is  the  way  in  which  the  narrator’s  anxieties  and  intentions  are 
analogous  to  those  of  Chaucer  as  author  of  the  Tales  as  a  whole.  The  Tale  points 
finally  to  the  ability  of  narrative  to  reflect  the  diversity  of  being,  allowing  the 
audience  a  glimpse  of  a  ‘god-like  perspective’.  In  ‘ Mulier  est  Hominis  Confusio: 
Note  on  Chaucer’s  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  line  3164’  (N&Q  39.276-8),  Joseph  A. 
Dane  notes  that  Chaucer  may  be  punning  on  the  technical  sense  of  ‘confusio’, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  referential  ambiguities  of  language,  so  that 
Chauntecleer’s  apparent  mistranslation  of  the  Latin  proverb  may  be  subtly  assert¬ 
ing  the  instability  of  meaning  in  language. 

In  ‘Deconstructing  Chaucer’s  Retraction’  ( Exemplaria  3.135-58),  Peter  W. 
Travis  describes  the  conclusion  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  a  parergon,  a  frame 
which  defines  and  yet  is  a  constituent  part  of  what  it  borders.  ‘Chaucer  embraces 
the  parergon  because  its  paradoxical  amalgamation  of  inside  and  outside  epito¬ 
mizes  the  reader’s  position  in  being  both  internal  and  external  to  the  tales.’ 
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3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Barry  Windeatt’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  the  second  volume  of  the  Oxford 
Guides  to  Chaucer.  This  book  is  organized  in  a  similar  way  to  the  first  volume, 
Helen  Cooper’s  Canterbury  Tales  ( YWES  70.218),  and  it  suffers  from  similar 
limitations.  Separate  sections  on  Date,  Text,  Sources,  Genre,  Structure,  Themes, 
Style,  and  Imitation  and  Allusion  1385-1700  provide  a  wide-ranging  account  of 
criticism  to  date  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  the  quantity  of  references  in  each 
section  and  in  the  full  bibliography  testifies  to  the  weight  of  scholarship  accumu¬ 
lated  on  this  poem.  However,  each  chapter  is  divided  into  sub-sections  and 
although  this  aids  easy  reference,  half  a  dozen  pages  on  such  themes  as  ‘Fortune 
and  Freedom’,  ‘Honour’  and  ‘Time  and  Change’  are  necessarily  superficial  and 
turn  a  feast  of  information  into  a  surfeit  of  snacks.  Clare  Regan  Kinney  looks  at 
Chaucer’s  modifications  from  Boccaccio  in  his  narrative  technique  of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  in  her  Strategies  of  Poetic  Narrative:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Eliot. 
The  change  from  ottava  rima  to  rhyme  royal  ensures  a  narrative  dilation  that 
lends  itself  to  sententia,  lyric  expression,  allusion  and  realistic  detail.  Such 
strategies  subvert  the  teleology  of  the  narrative.  The  reshaping  of  Boccaccio 
concurs  with  the  shape  of  a  de  casibus  tragedy  in  its  formal  pattern  of  fatal 
doublings  and  repetition.  The  vicious  circle  veers  away  at  the  end  into  a  spiral, 
dilating  outwards  and  upwards  and  (deliberately)  failing  to  effect  any  conclusive 
narrative  closure.  Kinney  continues  her  exploration  of  Chaucer  s  additions  to 
Boccaccio,  specifically  Antigone’s  song  and  the  palinode,  in  “‘Who  made  this 
song?”:  The  Engendering  of  Lyric  Counterplots  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  (SP 
89.272-92).  The  song  inserts  a  secular  and  female-voiced  ‘poetics  of  presence’ 
into  the  text,  and  the  palinode,  rather  than  giving  the  last  word  to  male  complaint, 
makes  the  Virgin  Mary  the  final  mediator.  In  “‘Bitwixen  Game  and  Ernest”: 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  as  a  Post-Boccaccian  Response  to  the  Commedia'  ( PQ 
71.155—71),  Nancy  M.  Reale  discusses  how  Dante’s  Commedia  influenced 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  both  directly  and  through  Boccaccio’s  Filostrato.  The 
figure  of  Pandarus  as  go-between  is  a  metaphor  for  Boccaccio’s  role  as  authorial 
mediator.  Chaucer  found  in  Boccaccio  a  way  of  thinking  about  secular  love  in  a 
post-Dantean  world.  In  ‘Criseyde’s  Inner  Debate:  The  Dialectic  of  Enamorment 
in  the  Filostrato  and  the  Troilus ’  (SP  89.257-71),  Joan  G.  Haahr  makes  fruitful 
comparison  between  Criseyde’s  soliloquy  in  Book  II  and  the  parallel  scene  in 
Boccaccio’s  Filostrato.  She  points  out  the  conventional  topoi  of  such  a  scene  and 
shows  how  Chaucer  employs  rhetorical  strategies  to  ‘naturalize’  the  debate  and 
approach  something  like  psychological  development  of  Criseyde’s  character. 
Gale  Sigal’s  ‘Benighted  Love  in  Troy:  Dawn  and  the  Dual  Negativity  of  Love’  (in 
Sinnreich  and  Sigal)  agrees  with  the  critical  consensus  that  Chaucer  uses  the 
aubade  as  a  device  for  characterization.  Comparing  and  contrasting  the  two 
aubades,  Sigal  sees  them  as  a  negative  whole,  the  one  emphasizing  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  Criseyde,  the  other  emphasizing  Troilus’s  powerlessness  to  do  anything 
about  it.  Night  and  day,  represented  in  the  aubades,  thus  become  the  forces  of 
deterministic  inevitability’. 

R.  A.  Shoaf,  in  ‘  Troilus  and  Criseyde-.  The  Falcon  in  the  Mew’  (in  Keenan), 
draws  out  the  associated  meanings  between  mewe  (where  falcons  moult)  and 
mutability  and  between  Criseyde  as  faucon  and  the  obscene  faux  con.  He  argues 
that  if  many  meanings  can  occupy  the  same  phonemic  space  then  why  not  many 
women  the  same  body?  The  poem  thus  reveals  at  a  linguistic  level  its  subservi- 
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ence  to  Fortune’s  mutability.  In  ‘Sith  and  Syn  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus'  ( ChauR 
26.266-82),  Macklin  Smith  notes  that  the  connective  syn  occurs  nearly  three 
times  more  frequently  than  the  alternative  sithen  or  sith  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
sith/en  being  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  first  half  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and 
syn  from  the  consummation  scene  in  Book  III.  Smith  suggests  that  the  change  in 
vocabulary  creates  a  repeated  wordplay  on  syn  and  synne.  Individual  examples 
are  plausible  but  Smith’s  overall  contention  that  the  wordplay  undermines  the 
second  half  of  the  poem  with  Christian  irony  is  not  convincing.  In  ‘Shall  and  Will 
in  Troilus  and  Criseyde '  (ES  73.481-92),  Steven  R.  Guthrie  offers  a  sensitive  and 
detailed  investigation  of  how  ‘shall’  and  ‘will’  contribute  to  the  characterization 
and  overall  modal  texture  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  briefly  suggests  the 
contribution  that  Chaucer’s  usage  makes  to  an  understanding  of  modem  usage. 
Ralph  Hanna  III,  ‘The  Manuscripts  and  Transmission  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus'  (in 
Dean  and  Zacher),  corroborates  Dean  and  Howard’s  editorial  choice  of  the  B 
group  of  manuscripts  for  the  Troilus  text.  He  challenges  Root’s  neat  division  of 
the  texts  into  A,  B,  and  C,  suggesting  that  scribal  transmission  of  the  existing 
manuscripts  was  executed  discontinuously  from  individual  quires  borrowed  on 
Ihe  peciae  system  from  book-lenders.  This  would  explain  how  certain  of  the 
Troilus  copies  appear  to  move  randomly  between  the  three  text-groups  identified 
by  Root.  The  moral  of  the  essay  is  to  beware  of  the  dangers  of  conceptualizing  the 
medieval  book  as  a  pre-determined  entity.  In  ‘The  King’s  Business:  Negotiating 
Chivalry  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde'  ( ChauR  26.236—65),  Craig  A.  Berry  takes  a 
new  view  of  the  links  between  Chaucer’s  life  and  his  work.  Berry  proposes  that 
royal  service  and  poetic  production  were  both  forms  of  negotiation  and  demanded 
similar  skills  of  diplomacy  and  persuasion.  In  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Chaucer  uses 
these  skills  to  address  problems  of  chivalry  which  have  equal  relevance  in  the  real 
and  the  fictional  court.  In  ‘Human  and  Divine  Love  in  Chaucer  and  Gower’  (in 
Dor),  Andre  Crepin  argues  that  the  palinode  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  both  a 
private  joke  with  Gower  and  a  sincere  statement  of  religious  feeling.  Chaucer  is 
responding  to,  and  outdoing,  Gower’s  ‘morality’  with  his  rejection  of  earthly 
affection  in  favour  of  God’s  love.  Carolyn  Dinshaw’s  ‘Quarrels,  Rivals,  and 
Rape:  Gower  and  Chaucer’  (in  Dor)  is  an  abbreviated  version  of  her  article  in 
Robert  Yeager’s  1991  book  Chaucer  and  Gower:  Difference,  Mutuality,  Ex¬ 
change  (YWES  72.137). 

Greg  M.  Sadlek  considers  the  significance  of  ‘Love,  Labor  and  Sloth  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde'  ( ChauR  26.350-68),  arguing  that  Troilus  is 
guilty  of  both  physical  and  spiritual  acedia,  culminating  in  despair  when  he  seeks 
death  on  the  battlefield.  His  pusillanimity  contrasts  with  the  activity  of  Pandarus 
and  Diomede,  and  finally  undermines  the  audience’s  sympathy  for  him  so  that  the 
blame  for  the  failure  of  the  affair  is  shared  more  equally  between  Troilus  and 
Criseyde.  Karl  P.  Wentersdorf,  in  ‘Pandarus’s  Haselwode:  A  Comparative  Ap¬ 
proach  to  a  Chaucerian  Puzzle’  ( SP  89.293-313),  looks  at  Pandarus’s  three  uses 
of  the  word  ‘haselwode’,  and  examines  the  significance  of  hazel-nutting  and 
hazelnut  eating  in  other  contemporary,  primarily  French,  texts.  He  argues  rather 
laboriously,  but  none  the  less  convincingly,  that  on  each  occasion  ‘haselwode’  has 
erotic  implications.  Wentersdorf  is  himself  rather  euphemistic  in  his  explana¬ 
tions,  telling  stories  of  young  couples  disappearing  into  copses  to  search  for,  and 
consume,  nuts,  but  it’s  fairly  clear  what  he’s  trying  to  tell  us.  T.  A.  Stroud,  on  the 
other  hand,  becomes  quite  explicit  in  his  rage.  He  joins  the  body  of  critics  who 
cannot  bear  the  suggestion  that  Pandarus  commits  incest  with  Criseyde  following 
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the  consummation  of  her  affair  with  Troilus.  He  concludes  his  article,  ‘The 
Palinode,  the  Narrator,  and  Pandarus’s  Alleged  Incest’  ( ChauR  27.16—30):  ‘What 
the  poet  really  intends  ...  is  to  tease  readers  with  his  (Pandarus’s)  desire  to  take 
Troilus’ s  place.  But  no  matter  how  titillating,  real  incest  among  the  characters 
would  outrage  our  sympathies  ...’  Titillating  is  it,  Mr  Stroud?  Tsk  Tsk.  In  Bear 
the  Bell”  in  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( N&Q  39.441—3), 
Andrew  Breeze  argues  that  the  medieval  Welsh  poet  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  may 
provide  a  clue  to  the  crux  ‘bear  the  bell’  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  III.  198, 
suggesting  that  the  phrase  comes  from  falconry  and  refers  to  the  bell  worn  by 
hunting  birds.  Kathryn  L.  McKinley,  ‘Chaucer’s  Flexippe’  (ELN  30.1^1),  agrees 
with  editorial  conjecture  that  Flexippe  refers  to  Ovid’s  Plexippus  and  interprets 
the  violence  of  the  allusion  as  fitting  the  doom-laden  overtones  of  Book  II. 


4.  Other  Works 

Ardis  Butterfield  offers  a  full  and  lucid  exploration  of  ‘Lyric  and  Elegy  in  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess'  (MJE  61.33-60).  She  examines  Chaucer’s  debt  to  French 
love  dit  and  his  response  to  French  elegy.  Unconventional  in  his  use  of  both, 
Chaucer  expresses  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  experience  of  bereavement. 
Susan  Crane  offers  a  convincing  argument  for  ‘Froissart’s  Dit  dou  Bleu  Chevalier 
as  a  Source  for  Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess’  (M/E  61.59—74),  offering  an 
earlier  date  of  composition  for  the  Froissart  poem  and  pointing  out  the  close 
formal  relationship  between  the  two  poems  in  terms  of  the  characterization  of  the 
narrators  and  of  the  knight/narrator  relationships.  The  historical  occasion  of  the 
poem  is  seen  as  being  primarily  experienced  by  the  aristocratic  protagonist  (the 
Knight),  but  yet  also  dependent  on  the  more  lowly  poet  for  its  recording  and 
representation;  this  double  gesture  of  event  and  representation  is  what  provides 
the  most  crucial  link  between  the  two  poems.  Michael  Norman  Saida’s  ‘Pages 
from  History:  The  Medieval  Palace  of  Westminster  as  a  Source  for  the  Dreamer’s 
Chamber  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( ChauR  27.111-25)  surmises  that  the 
narrator  of  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  falls  asleep  with  the  book  over  his  face  and 
that  therefore  book  and  architectural  structure  merge  in  the  dream  (one  wonders 
about  the  effects  of  lack  of  oxygen).  The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  posited  as  the 
‘source’  for  such  a  conception  as  its  walls  in  St  Stephen’s  Chapel  are  painted  like 
manuscript  pages.  In  ‘The  Man  in  Black,  Machaut’s  Knight  and  their  Ladies’  ( ES 
73  417—30),  J.  J.  Anderson  compares  Blaunche’s  portrait  with  Machaut  s  sources 
and  concludes  that  Chaucer  draws  his  knight  more  actively  into  the  act  of 
description  so  that  the  portrait  is  as  much  about  the  Black  Knight’s  responses  to 
Blaunche  and  his  own  self-revelation  as  it  is  about  the  woman  herself.  And  in 
another  piece,  ‘The  Narrators  in  the  Book  of  the  Duchesse  and  the  Parlement  of 
Foules'  (ChauR  26.219-35),  Anderson  argues  against  seeing  the  narrators  of  both 
poems  as  a  consistent  character  and  for  a  more  individuated  voice  in  each  case. 
The  narrator  of  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  a  doer  and  that  of  Parlement  of  Foules 
a  thinker  but  neither  learns  how  to  find  totality  nor  appears  to  derive  any  profit 
from  their  dreams. 

David  Lorenzo  Boyd,  ‘Compilation  as  Commentary:  Controlling  Chaucer  s 
Parliament  of  Fowls'  (SAQ  91.945-64),  offers  an  interesting  piece  on  compilatio 
(the  selection  of  texts  that  goes  to  make  up  a  codex)  as  a  form  of  commentary. 
Boyd  selects  three  manuscripts  as  representative  of  three  very  different 
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compilatory  (interpretative)  effects:  the  first  compilation  celebrates  courtly  love 
thereby  suggesting  that  Venus  triumphs  over  Nature;  the  second  celebrates 
common  profit  and  proper  governance  thereby  suggesting  that  Nature  triumphs 
over  Venus:  the  third  seems  to  link  the  poem  with  The  Fall  of  Princes  thereby 
offering  a  practical  exercise  on  proper  decision-making.  Yasunari  Takada’s 
‘From  the  House  of  Fame  to  Politico-Cultural  Histories  (in  Takamiya  and 
Beadle)  looks  at  the  narrator’s  parodic  flight  as  a  move  away  from  theocentric 
transcendentalism  to  geocentric  empiricism.  Chaucer’s  emphasis  on  the  authority 
of  individual  cognitive  experience  displays  a  political  anti-authoritarianism  that 
becomes  explicit  in  the  Parliament  of  Fowls  where  he  sees  the  commune  profit 
as  in  need  of  political  as  well  as  ontological  organization. 

John  M.  Fyler  writes  on  ‘Chaucer,  Pope,  and  the  House  of  Fame'  (in  Dean  and 
Zacher),  comparing  and  contrasting  Chaucer’s  poem  with  Pope’s  Temple  of 
Fame.  Both  poems  display  a  similar  concern  with  language  and  signification. 
Pope  internalizes  Chaucer’s  poetic  scepticism  and  magnifies  it  by  making  his 
temple  of  Fame  into  a  microcosm. 

Sheila  Delany,  ‘Difference  and  the  Difference  it  Makes:  Sex  and  Gender  in 
Chaucer’s  Poetry’  (in  Dor),  writes  about  Chaucer’s  systematic  indecisiveness  and 
applies  it  to  the  question  of  sex  and  gender  in  the  balade  of  the  Prologue  to  the 
Legend  of  Good  Women.  The  balade  moves  from  a  gender-blind  moral  egalitari¬ 
anism  into  a  capitulation  to  a  gender-aware  social  egalitarianism  -  a  pattern  also 
seen  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale  where  the  equality  established  between  Dorigen  and 
Arveragus  must  eventually  be  constrained  by  hierarchy.  John  Eadie,  in  ‘The 
Author  at  Work:  The  Two  Versions  of  the  Prologue  to  the  “Legend  of  Good 
Women’”  (NM  93.135-44),  contests  the  editorial  assumption  that  the  G  version 
is  a  revision  of  F.  Eadie  proposes  that  G  is  the  earlier  version  written  to 
commemorate  privately  the  death  of  Philippa  Chaucer  and  that  F  was  recon¬ 
structed  partly  from  memory  as  a  courtly  piece  in  celebration  of  Queen  Anne. 
Elizabeth  S.  Sklar,  ‘Guido,  The  Middle  English  Troy  Books  and  Chaucer:  The 
English  Connection’  ( Neophil  76.616-28),  looks  at  the  verbal  parallels  between 
two  translations  of  Guido  delle  Colonne’s  Historia  Destructions  Troiae  (the 
Gest  Historyale  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy  and  the  Laud  Troy  Book)  and 
Chaucer’s  legend  of  Hypsipyle  and  Medea  from  the  Legend  of  Good  Women,  and 
proposes  that  there  may  be  a  textual  relationship  between  the  three  texts,  which 
suggests  that  all  three  may  be  based  on  another  Middle  English  text.  This 
questions  the  previous  consensus  that  Chaucer’s  legend  was  based  directly  on 
Guido’s  Latin  text. 

Jay  Ruud’s  ‘ Many  a  Song  and  Many  a  Leccherous  Lay’:  Tradition  and 
Individuality  in  Chaucer’s  Lyric  Poetry  contests  the  popular  association  of  the 
lyric  with  the  cultivation  of  feeling  and  gives  it  a  more  classical  definition  from 
Aristotle  where  he  classifies  it  as  dianoia  (thought)  as  distinct  from  mythos 
(narrative/plot)  or  ethos  (character).  Dianoia  emphasizes  the  anonymous  univer¬ 
sality  and  abstraction  of  the  lyric  and  this  Ruud  identifies  with  philosophical 
universalism.  Mythos  and  ethos,  on  the  other  hand,  are  identified  with  nominalist 
individuation.  Ruud’s  thesis  is  that  as  Chaucer’s  poetry  matures,  he  increasingly 
particularizes  the  abstraction  of  the  lyric.  The  Truth  group  of  balades  demon¬ 
strates  Chaucer  in  his  most  universalized  lyric  voice  while  the  Bukton  group 
represent  a  personalizing  of  the  speaker.  The  complaint  poems,  mostly  on  love  or 
addressed  to  women,  show  a  further  individualization  where  the  woman  is 
portrayed  to  be  false  or,  as  in  The  Complaint  of  Venus,  the  actual  narrator  is  a 
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woman.  Love  and  lovers  are  systematically  de-idealized  and  become  ‘individu¬ 
als’  mirroring  each  other’s  faults.  The  examples  mentioned  all  represent  the 
influence  of  ethos  on  the  lyric  and  Ruud  concludes  the  study  with  the  lyric 
modified  by  mythos.  Mars  contains  narrative  within  it  and  finally  there  are  the 
narrative  poems  themselves  which  contain  lyric  within  them  —  such  as  Anelida 
and  Arcite  -  which  show  Chaucer  at  his  finest  and  most  experimental  with  the 
lyric  form. 

Paul  Strohm,  in  ‘Saving  the  Appearances:  Chaucer’s  Purse  and  the  Fabrica¬ 
tion  of  the  Lancastrian  Claim’  (in  Hanawalt),  styles  the  editorial  tendency  to 
name  Henry  IV’s  (in)famous  and  non-existent  proclamation  as  the  ‘source’  for 
Chaucer’s  Complaint  to  his  Purse  as  itself  a  residual  nineteenth-century  search 
for  origins.  Strohm  disperses  the  origin  both  of  the  sovereign  author  and  of  the 
undisputed  source  into  a  ‘matrix  of  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory  pro¬ 
nouncements’.  The  challenge  to  the  linearity  of  the  cause/effect  relation  is 
welcome  but  the  equivocating  juxtapositions  that  replace  it  seem  anti-theoretical 
rather  than  responsibly  historicist.  A  second  piece  by  Strohm,  ‘The  Textual 
Environment  of  Chaucer’s  Lak  of  Stedfastnesse’  (in  Dean  and  Zacher),  looks  at 
the  relation  between  Chaucer’s  poem  and  the  1388  petition  by  the  commons  on 
livery  and  maintenance.  Strohm  declines  to  offer  the  petition  as  a  ‘source  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  (see  his  essay  in  Hanawalt)  but  delineates  instead  an 
ideological  matrix  in  which  both  texts  are  produced  and  received.  Strohm  is  quick 
to  dissociate  his  sense  of  ideology  from  false  consciousness,  arguing  rather  for  a 
neutral  conception  of  social  organization  that,  like  the  queen  in  chess,  can  move 
in  any  direction.  No  longer  determined  by  the  ruling  class,  ideological  production 
of  meaning  thus  becomes  not  only  the  means  of  control,  but  also  the  end  product 
in  itself.  In  other  words,  Richard’s  sovereignty  is  validated  by  Chaucer  s  poem 
and  Chaucer  writes  in  appeal  to  Richard’s  sovereignty.  Each  calls  the  other  into 
being. 

In  ‘Old  Age,  Love  and  Friendship  in  Chaucer’s  Envoy  to  Scogan ’  ( NMS 
35.92-101),  John  Scattergood  reviews  critical  opinion  of  this  poem  and  draws 
particular  attention  to  its  possible  debt  to  Cicero’s  De  Amicitia  and  De  Senectute 
which  share  with  the  Envoy  references  to  the  cooling  of  passion  with  old  age  and 
the  value,  material  as  well  as  emotional,  of  friendship. 
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The  Sixteenth  Century:  Excluding  Drama 

after  1550 


R.  E.  PRITCHARD 


This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Prose;  3.  Poetry. 


1.  General 

In  the  beginning  were  the  words,  and  so,  texts  before  commentary.  Emrys  Jones’s 
New  Oxford  Book  of  Sixteenth  Century  Verse  was  not  reviewed  in  this  chapter  last 
year  {YWES  72.VI),  but  the  appearance  of  the  paperback  edition  allows  me  to 
welcome  it  now.  The  introduction  discusses  the  previous  (1932)  volume’s  empha¬ 
sis  on  lyric,  before  Jones’s  demonstration  of  the  remarkable  variety  and  range  of 
verse  in  this  century,  in  a  generous  (544-item)  modem-spelling  selection,  that 
goes  from  Skelton  to  Edward  Fairfax,  with  not  only  excerpts  from  lengthy  satiric 
and  narrative  poems  (‘Speke  Parrot’,  the  anonymous  neo-medieval  ‘The  Battle  of 
Flodden’,  The  Faerie  Queene )  but  complete  long  poems,  given  room  to  display 
their  qualities  (Churchyard,  Drayton)  as  well  as  religious  verse  (perhaps  slightly 
under-represented?),  satire,  romance,  translations,  the  familiar  love-lyrics,  the 
famous  and  the  little-known.  Jones  refers  a  trifle  uncertainly  to  ‘the  sorts  of 
readers  for  whom  these  anthologies  are  meant’:  if  there  remain  such  beings  as 
‘general  readers’,  this  volume  should  so  enrich  as  to  transform  their  sense  of  the 
poetry  of  the  time. 

The  editors  of  the  next  two  volumes  know  for  whom  they  write:  students.  The 
Penguin  Book  of  Renaissance  Verse  1509-1659  (D.  Norbrook  sel.  and  intro.,  H. 
R.  Woudhuysen,  ed.)  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  anthology  is  very  wide- 
ranging,  including  not  only  mainstream  court  verse  but  popular  verse,  women’s 
verse,  translation,  and  Welsh,  Scottish  and  Irish  verse,  arranged  thematically. 
There  is  good  annotation,  and  very  useful  appendices  on  genre,  metrical  amd 
stanzaic  forms  and  classical  references.  Particularly  notable  are  the  lengthy 
preface  and  very  lengthy  introduction,  the  former  reviewing  changing  conceptions 
of  the  Renaissance  and  outlining  this  volume’s  historicist  approach,  the  latter 
providing  a  compact  and  perceptive  literary  history,  written  with  admirable 
clarity  and  energy.  For  years  teachers  have  suffered  the  frustrations  of  the  old 
Everyman  Silver  Poets  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  anthology,  but  that  has  now  been 
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swept  away  by  Douglas  Brooks-Davies’s  splendid  if  slightly  idiosyncratic  new 
edition,  with  carefully  edited  and  fuller  selections  (though  with  one  or  two  odd 
omissions)  of  the  poets  previously  represented,  as  well  as  Mary  Sidney  and 
Drayton.  There  is  very  full  annotation,  crammed  with  information  -  an  education 
in  itself  -  and  a  remarkable  introduction,  overwhelmed  as  it  is  by  the  interlinked 
spirits  of  Dido,  Penelope  and  Philomel.  Of  interest  for  women’s  studies  is 
Charlotte  F.  Otten’s  anthology  of  English  Women’s  Voices,  1540—1700.  There  are 
no  ‘literary’  efforts  —  no  Whitney,  Lanyer,  Wroth,  Cavendish,  etc.  —  but  forty-six 
excerpts  from  diaries,  autobiographies,  letters,  midwives’  textbooks,  and  reli¬ 
gious  writings,  organized  in  a  litany  of  complaint;  what  with  rapes,  assaults, 
poverty,  miscarriages,  fits,  imprisonments  and  no  access  to  the  pulpit,  hardly 
anyone  seems  to  have  much  good  to  say  of  life.  There  are  useful  bibliographies; 
thirty  pages  were  missing  from  my  copy. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  Robin  Bell  has  brought  out  a  pretty  little  volume 
entitled  Bittersweet  Within  My  Heart:  The  Collected  Poems  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  poems  are  printed  in  the  original  French  or  Latin,  with  English 
translations  en  face,  and  a  rather  simple  and  romantic  account  of  her  life  is  wound 
through  the  volume,  which  is  charmingly  illustrated;  at  last,  a  cheap  text  of  an 
interesting  and  competent  Renaissance  woman  poet  has  been  made  available  — 
and  it  might  make  a  nice  present.  The  next  works  are  more  soberly  and  profes¬ 
sionally  directed.  Jean  F.  Preston  and  Laetitia  Yeandle  have  provided  a  most 
useful  introduction  to  English  Handwriting  1400—1650  for  neophyte  palaeogra¬ 
phers,  with  plates  of  thirty-three  manuscripts  (with  facing-page  transcriptions 
and  annotation),  including  verses,  plays,  accounts  and  letters,  ranging  from 
Robert  Mannyng  and  Gower  to  Milton  and  Thomas  Randolph.  Here  also  we 
should  note  the  beginning  of  an  important  aid  to  historical  research  in  the  period, 
R.  J.  Fehrenbach  and  E.  S.  Leedham-Green’s  Private  Libraries  in  Renaissance 
England:  A  Collection  and  Catalogue  of  Tudor  and  Early  Stuart  Book-Lists.  The 
first  volume  deals  with  book-lists  associated  with  four  influential  men  between 
1500  and  1644  (some  1400  titles);  the  second  begins  on  inventories  of  166  private 
libraries  of  (Oxford)  academics,  lawyers  and  such  like,  numbering  some  10,000 
entries,  which  should  be  completed  with  Volume  6.  The  cumulative  catalogue  is 
to  be  available  in  CD-ROM;  these  first  volumes  promise  an  invaluable  resource, 
meticulously  prepared. 

Of  the  more  wide-ranging  general  discussions,  we  may  begin  with  those 
directed  to  students.  Marion  Wynne-Davies  has  edited  the  latest  contribution  to 
the  Bloomsbury  Guides  series,  The  Renaissance:  From  1500  to  1660.  Four 
essays,  on  Renaissance  literature  generally,  Renaissance  Poetry,  Shakespeare  and 
Drama,  and  Renaissance  politics,  by  the  editor,  Johnathan  Sawday,  Rene  Weis 
( ex-YWES)  and  Christopher  Gillie  respectively,  provide  up-to-date  introductory 
overviews,  Sawday’s  the  most  ambitious  and  provocative;  there  follows  the  meat 
of  the  book,  a  reference  section  of  concise  accounts  of  major  authors,  texts  and 
issues  (with  appropriate  biographies  and  bibliographies)  from  the  period  and  its 
criticism:  thus,  at  random,  the  C  section  takes  us  through  Cranmer,  Crashaw, 
Cressida,  the  Cromwells,  Cultural  Materialism,  Lady  Margaret  Cunningham  and 
Cymbeline.  The  reference  section  is  well  done,  and  libraries  may  confidently 
invest  in  this  volume.  Slightly  more  old-fashioned  in  approach  is  the  re-issue  of 
Boris  Ford’s  volume  for  the  Cambridge  Cultural  History  series,  on  Sixteenth- 
Century  Britain,  with  essays  on  the  cultural  and  social  setting  (a  good  piece  by 
Dominic  Baker-Smith)  and  the  arts  generally  -  that  on  drama  by  Derek  Traversi, 
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very  sound  and  well-managed,  and  rather  traditional.  The  volume  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  sensible  and  informative.  In  a  different  style  is  Thomas  Healy’s  New 
Latitudes:  Theory  and  English  Renaissance  Literature,  re-presenting  students 
with  a  range  of  texts  from  the  standpoint  of  recent  ‘theory’.  A  discussion  of  ‘the 
canon’  favours  the  inclusion  in  undergraduate  courses  of  the  writing  of  such  as  An 
Collins,  Anna  Trapnel  and  Jacob  Bauthumley  (Who  he?  Ed.),  not  on  grounds  of 
literary  merit  but  as  ‘cultural  documents’,  to  resist  ‘an  institutional  assumption 
that  literary  study  in  higher  education  should  force  a  separation  between  the  elite 
[, sic ]  and  the  popular,  the  sophisticated  and  the  simplistic’.  A  rather  damaging 
review  of  ‘The  New  Historicism’  (Greenblatt  —  hasn’t  the  tide  turned  against 
him!)  is  however  followed  by  a  familiar  criticism  of  Spenser’s  ‘Book  V’  and  View 
of  Ireland,  and  comments  on  post-IRA  attitudes.  Timely  recognition  of  the 
complex  and  uncertain  status  of  Renaissance  play-texts  focuses  discussion  of 
Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  (certainly  useful  if  it  discourages  students  from  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  cheapo  reprints  of  old  editions),  while  the  chapter  on 
gender  ranges  from  Marlowe  to  Milton  via  Cavendish  and  Donne.  Individual 
readings  (as  of  Wyatt  and  Donne,  for  example)  are  not  always  persuasive,  though 
there  are  some  shrewd  observations.  The  book’s  grammar  and  general  expression 
are,  like  the  proofreading,  deplorable. 

J.  B.  Trapp’s  Erasmus,  Colet  and  More:  The  Early  Tudor  Humanists  and 
Their  Books  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  matter.  His  Panizzi  lectures  for  1990 
dealt  with  the  books  that  Tudor  humanists,  especially  those  named  in  his  title, 
read,  owned,  used,  had  printed  or  wrote.  The  author’s  easy  inwardness  with  his 
material  is  impressive,  whether  in  reviewing  the  library  of  Christopher  Urswick, 
as  an  example  of  ‘sub-humanist’  taste,  or  More’s  library  and  some  of  the  books 
behind  Utopia,  or  reflecting  on  the  different  treatments  by  Erasmus,  More  and 
Tyndale  of  New  Testament  texts,  or  Linacre’s  translations,  or  early  readings  in 
the  Platonists:  it  seems  the  work  of  a  master-scholar,  for  his  apprentices.  Here  we 
might  turn  to  some  essays.  Reconsidering  the  Renaissance  (ed.  Mario  A.  Di 
Cesare)  has  thirty-one  essays  on  the  early  and  high  Renaissance,  with  discussion 
ranging  from  Plato  to  Giorgione  and  Tasso,  with  over  half  directly  related  to 
English  literature  (most  not  material  for  this  chapter);  we  might  note  Paul  Oskar 
Kristeller’s  concise,  general  but  useful  account  of  ‘Renaissance  Humanism  and 
Its  Significance’.  Elsewhere,  Lauro  Martines  profiles  ‘The  Protean  Face  of 
Renaissance  Humanism’  (MLQ  51.105—21),  emphasizing  the  elite  nature  of 
Renaissance  humanism,  its  catering  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  governing 
and  professional  classes,  and  its  value  in  providing  a  wider  cultural  perspective 
for  those  groups.  A.  Kent  Hieatt  carries  on  a  rearguard  campaign  in  ‘The  Alleged 
Early  Modem  Origin  of  the  Self  and  History:  Terminate  or  Regroup?’  ( Spenser 
Studies  X,  ed.  P.  Cullen  and  Thomas  P.  Roche,  Jr,  1-35),  using,  Francesco 
Colonna’s  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili  to  argue  that  Thomas  Greene  s  Light  in 
Troy  (1982)  overstates  a  Renaissance  sense  of  the  irrecoverability  of  classical 
antiquity;  likewise  he  criticizes  Stephen  Greenblatt’s  emphasis  on  the 
innovatoriness  of  Renaissance  self-fashioning  and  individualism,  and  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Spenser’s  treatment  of  Guyon’s  destruction  of  the  Bower  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  Puritanism  and  imperialism. 

To  pursue  the  imperial  theme:  Stephen  Greenblatt  (who  else?)  has  brought 
together,  in  Marvelous  Possessions:  The  Wonder  of  the  New  World,  four  lectures 
from  different  series,  looking  at  accounts  by  European  writers,  from  Columbus 
on,  of  their  encounters  with  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  as  well  as  by  others 
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ranging  from  Herodotus  to  Mandeville  and  Montaigne,  offering  ‘the  early  modem 
discourse  of  discovery’  as  ‘a  superbly  powerful  register  of  the  characteristic 
claims  and  limits  of  European  representational  practice’,  that  is,  how  Europeans 
attempted  to  come  to  terms  (in  every  sense)  with  the  unfamiliar,  and  possess  it 
imaginatively  and/or  actually.  There’s  a  lot  of  interesting  stuff  (the  general 
‘political’  line  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Greenblatt)  but,  apart  from  some 
references  to  Purchas,  Donne  and  The  Tempest,  little  of  direct  relevance  to 
English  Literature.  The  opposite  is  the  case  with  Jeffrey  Knapp’s  An  Empire 
Nowhere:  England,  America,  and  Literature  from  ' Utopia ’  to  ‘The  Tempest’. 
Pointing  up  Tudor  England’s  limited  efforts  at  colonialization,  as  compared  with 
Spain’s,  Knapp  characterizes  them  as  ‘trifling’,  punning  on  Raleigh’s  list  of 
‘trifles’  needed  for  trading  with  Indians;  these  activities  he  sees  as  marking 
England’s  sense  of  its  difference  from  Catholic  Europe,  as  being  in  a  double  sense 
not  part  of  them,  but  ‘other-worldly’  in  objectives  and  methods.  The  main  texts 
discussed  are  Utopia,  The  Faerie  Queene  and  The  Tempest,  with  secondary 
discussions  including  Wyatt,  Lyly,  John  Beaumont’s  Metamorphosis  of  Tobacco, 
Raleigh’s  Guiana,  Smith’s  Map  of  Virginia  and  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  with  lots  of 
maps  and  pictures,  as  is  the  way.  The  Spenser  discussion  is  perhaps  the  most 
developed,  where  he  argues  that  Spenser  deliberately  chose  to  replace  awkward 
factuality  with  the  ‘insubstantial  heroic  trifles’  of  his  poetry,  so  as  continually  to 
suggest  England’s  transcendent  spiritual  and  material  potentiality;  well,  up  to  a 
point.  This  usefully  leads  us  to  Richard  Helgerson’s  Forms  of  Nationhood:  The 
Elizabethan  Writing  of  England,  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  the  political 
assumptions  and  implications  of  some  important  Elizabethan  works,  to  reveal 
how  they  worked  to  pattern  and  shape  the  forces  making  the  developing  nation¬ 
state.  Important  canonical  (as  they  say)  texts  -  The  Faerie  Queene,  Poly-Olbion, 
Shakespeare’s  Histories,  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  —  are  considered  in 
conjunction,  not  with  minor  or  obscure  material,  in  New  Historicist  fashion,  but 
with  major  works  such  as  Coke’s  Institutes  of  the  Laws,  Camden’s  Britannia, 
Speed’s  maps,  Hakluyt,  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  as  well  as  several  important 
but  second-rank  history  plays  (what  he  calls  ‘Henslowe’s  plays’).  Spenser’s  early 
wish  for  ‘the  kingdom  of  our  own  language’  is  opened  up  to  reveal  the  political 
implications  of  the  rhyme/quantitative-verse  debate  —  the  ideological  struggle 
explored  throughout  the  volume,  between  a  centralizing,  hierarchical,  monarchic 
ethos,  and  a  more  popular,  inclusive,  commonweal-orientated  one.  The  discus¬ 
sion  is  wide-ranging,  illuminating,  sensitive  to  aesthetics  as  well  as  to  ideology, 
most  impressive,  and  likely  to  prove  at  least  as  influential  as  his  previous  work. 
Alan  Sinfield’s  Faultlines:  Cultural  Materialism  and  the  Politics  of  Dissident 
Reading  ranges  fairly  widely,  mostly  over  Renaissance  drama;  his  critique  of 
Sidney  is  discussed  later,  in  the  Sidney  section. 

‘In  some  basic  ways,  the  English  Renaissance  is  about  incest,’  claims  Bruce 
Thomas  Boehrer  in  Monarchy  and  Incest  in  Renaissance  England,  before  modi¬ 
fying  —  and  largely  justifying  -  this  rather  sweeping  assertion,  to  examine  the 
importance  of  incest  for  royalty  and  the  governing  elite  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 
England,  pointing  out  its  particular,  practical  importance  for  Henry  VIII,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  I,  and  its  general  ideological  significance  in  so  far  as  it  focused 
anxieties  about  the  preservation  and  extension  of  family  (and  therefore  personal) 
wealth,  status  and  identity  in  a  period  of  profound  cultural  change.  The  texts 
discussed  are  mostly  dramatic  -  Cambyses,  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur,  Hamlet, 
etc.  -  yet  there  is  also  discussion  of  other  material,  notably  Book  III  of  The  Faerie 
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Queene,  considering  the  relationship  of  chastity  and  incest,  and  the  presentation 
of  Elizabeth  as  chastely  incestuous  mother  and  bride.  In  Ventriloquized  Voices, 
Elizabeth  Harvey  discusses  a  limited  selection  of  texts  by  men  purporting  to  be 
(spoken)  by  women,  as  examples  of  what  she  calls  ‘transvestite  ventriloquism’ 
(the  garment  of  style?),  producing  a  vigorous  account  of  early  modem  attitudes  to 
gender  and  sexual  politics.  Whether  men  writers  made  women  characters  speak 
or  not,  either  way  apparently  it  ‘contribute^]  to  a  larger  cultural  silencing  of 
women’.  Her  subtitle  —  Feminist  Theory  and  English  Renaissance  Texts  —  seems 
to  suggest  her  order  of  priorities,  as  the  reader  is  taken  through  extended  analyses 
of  Anglo-American  and,  above  all,  European  feminist  theorizing,  but  there  are 
some  interesting  literary  discussions:  Spenser’s  Radigund  and  the  Hic-Mulier/ 
Haec-Vir  pamphlets,  with  reference  to  voice,  role-playing  and  power,  Erasmus’s 
Praise  of  Folly  and  the  association  of  the  female,  hysteria  and  the  irrational,  a 
chapter  on  the  metaphor  for  writing  of  male  birth,  as  in  Sidney,  Donne  and 
Milton,  and  a  provocative  discussion  of  Donne’s  ‘Sappho  to  Philaenis  linked 
with  an  account  of  Luce  Irigaray  on  Toril  Moi  on  Helene  Cixous  ...  Tina 
Krontiris’s  declared  objective  in  her  Oppositional  Voices:  Women  as  Writers  and 
Translators  of  Literature  in  the  English  Renaissance  is  ‘to  determine’  some 
women’s  ‘opposition  to  contemporary  dominant  ideologies,  especially  those  on 
gender’  (though  ‘opposition’  might  seem  to  overstate  the  case  on  occasion);  she 
provides  concise  accounts  of  Isabella  Whitney  and  Margaret  Tyler  as  servant 
girls  claiming  male  domain’  (so  to  speak),  Mary  Herbert  and  Elizabeth  Cary  for 
dramatization  of  husband-wife  conflict  (both  writers  rather  tentative  about  fe¬ 
male  self-assertion),  and  Aemilia  Lanyer  and  Mary  Wroth  as  women  of  the  Court 
(though  of  very  different  status  and  experience).  The  court  and  its  arts  serve  as 
a  focus  for  Patricia  Fumerton  in  Cultural  Aesthetics:  Renaissance  Literature  and 
the  Practice  of  Social  Ornament  (1991).  ‘The  trivial’,  she  asserts,  ‘is  all  we  know 
of  history  and  art’,  and  that  is  what  she  offers,  in  her  attempt  to  ‘study  history’ 
(though  not  primarily  a  historian)  ‘as  a  broken  confection  or  disjointed  pile  , 
unlike  those  ‘seeking  mainstreams  and  currents  of  development’.  To  this  end,  she 
seeks  to  correlate  Elizabethan-Jacobean  court  life  and  art-works  (such  as  mini¬ 
atures,  masques,  stage-designs,  food  decoration  and  literature)  with  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  ‘the  aristocratic  “self”’.  There  are  some  not  wholly  persuasive  accounts 
of  Sidney’s  and  Spenser’s  ‘children’  -  their  poems  -  as  part  of  a  ‘poetics  of 
exchange’;  her  best  chapter  is  that  relating  miniatures  to  the  sonnet  (see  her 
chapter  in  Greenblatt’s  Representing  the  Renaissance  (YWES  69.202)).  A  disap¬ 
pointing  book  (though  there  are  nice  pictures). 

Two  more  monographs,  before  we  go  on  to  collections:  college  and  university 
libraries  will  be  acquiring  copies  of  Michael  Spiller’s  The  Sonnet:  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Gert  Ronberg’s  A  Way  With  Words:  The  Language  of  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Literature.  Spiller  traces  the  history  of  the  sonnet  from  the  thirteenth 
century  before  concentrating  on  Wyatt’n’ Surrey,  Sidney,  Spenser  and  some  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  and  Shakespeare  (the  most  developed  account),  with  a  final  chapter  on 
the  seventeenth  century.  Attention  is  directed  particularly  to  formal  analysis  of 
the  individual  sonnet  and  the  deployment  of  the  ‘I’;  discussion  is  clear  and 
perceptive  without  plumbing  obscure  depths,  with  some  useful  observations 
about  Renaissance  poetics.  Ronberg  provides  a  useful  account,  in  a  brisk  lecture- 
room  style,  of  the  literary  language  of  the  period,  with  examples  ranging  from 
Malory  to  Milton  via  Marlowe.  The  discussion  of  ‘sounds  and  spellings  could 
well  have  been  extended;  there  are  good  accounts  of  vocabulary,  syntax  and 
grammar,  with  a  useful  last  chapter  on  rhetoric. 
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S.  P.  Cerasano  and  Marion  Wynne-Davies  have  edited  a  collection  of  essays, 
Gloriana’s  Face:  Women,  Public  and  Private,  contributing  to  materialist-femi¬ 
nist  Renaissance  studies,  concerned  to  ‘discuss  the  oppression  and  resistance  of 
women  in  the  English  Renaissance’  (cf.  Otten,  Harvey,  Krontiris).  Their  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  also  discusses  the  manipulation  of  image  in  Elizabeth’s  portraits, 
before  Frances  Teague  argues  the  literary  merits,  and  indicates  the  textual 
problems,  of  Elizabeth’s  speeches.  Conceptions  of  Penelope  enable  Georgiana 
Ziegler  to  make  the  distant  connections  between  the  Sala  di  Penelope  in  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  in  Florence  and  Robert  Greene’s  Penelope’s  Web  (1587),  to 
consider  both  cultural  context  and  the  female  self  and  creativity.  Barbara  J.  Bono 
examines  the  female  challenge  to  patriarchal  authority  by  Sidney’s  Gynecia  and 
Cecropia,  and  in  King  Lear,  and  Marion  Wynne-Davies  suggests  that  involve¬ 
ment  in  court  masques  might  allow  women  access  to  ‘politically  resonant  dis¬ 
course’.  Other  essays  discuss  Shakespeare’s  three  Katherines,  and  seventeenth- 
century  women’s  autobiographies  and  querelle  des  femmes  material.  The  range  of 
the  papers  edited  by  Francis  Barker  et  al.  in  Uses  of  History:  Marxism, 
Postmodernism  and  the  Renaissance  is  not  quite  as  wide  as  its  title  might  suggest: 
the  chief  concern  here  is  the  discussion  of  recent  cultural-materialist,  New 
Historicist  and  feminist  theory,  in  the  context  of  Shakespearean  drama  (though 
there  is  one  mannered  piece  by  John  J.  Joughin  on  plague  writings  and  AIDS). 

Oh  —  and  William  Deane,  in  ‘Nice  Wanton  (c.1550):  A  Witness  to  Virulent 
Syphilis  in  the  Tudor  Age’  ( N&Q  39.285-9)  tells  us  that  the  symptoms  of  the 
play’s  Dalilah,  ‘the  best  whore  in  England’,  provide  the  most  detailed  account  of 
syphilis  in  mid-sixteenth-century  English  literature;  I  thought  you’d  want  to 
know. 


2.  Prose 

The  most  wide-ranging  study  of  Renaissance  prose  is  not  chiefly  concerned  with 
this  century,  but  Roger  Pooley’s  welcome  English  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  1590-1700  includes  some  discussion  of  Tyndale,  Sidney,  Lyly,  Greene, 
Nashe,  Deloney  and  Andrewes.  With  undergraduate  readers  in  mind,  the  tone  is 
informal,  even  colloquial,  with  odd  intrusions  of  academic  jargon;  the  concern  is 
to  relate  rhetoric  and  genre  to  the  history  of  ideas  and  cultural  and  political 
contexts;  the  method,  concise  accounts  of  selected  representative  texts,  with 
frequent  reference  to  recent  critical  and  theoretical  discussion;  overall,  it  is  clear, 
sensible  and  helpful.  Otherwise,  the  only  book-length  study  directed  exclusively 
to  prose  is  Anne  Drury  Hall’s  Ceremony  and  Civility  in  English  Renaissance 
Prose  (1991);  this  is  essentially  a  protest  against  currently  influential  views  of 
Renaissance  literature,  ‘that  most  Renaissance  writers  used  traditional  forms  to 
bolster  authority  and  that  therefore  these  writers  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion’,  while  those  who  ‘altered  traditional  forms  to  subvert 
authority  ...  therefore  ...  should  be  admired’.  Hall’s  view  of  many  of  the  first 
kind  is  that  ‘their  versions  of  tradition  and  authority  deserve  a  hearing’,  and  she 
offers  a  defence  of  the  ‘ceremonial’  mode  —  monologistic  (in  Bakhtinian  terms), 
normative,  hierarchic,  religious  -  against  the  ‘civil’  —  relativistic,  sceptical, 
secular  —  and  provides  defences  of  the  former  against  post-Enlightenment,  post¬ 
humanist  attitudes.  The  texts  discussed  are  More’s  Richard  III,  Sidney’s  De¬ 
fence,  Hooker’s  Laws  and  Browne’s  Religio  Medici.  Certainly  such  a  sympathetic 
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insider’s  understanding,  so  to  speak,  of  values  and  concerns  alien  and  unfamiliar 
to  most  modem  students  and  teachers  is  to  be  welcomed  as  providing  a  useful 
corrective  counterbalance,  though  some  of  her  readings  (especially  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  used  to  provide  illustrative  analogies)  tend  somewhat  to  simplify  rather 
disappointingly. 

In  Reconsidering  the  Renaissance  (ed.  Mario  Di  Cesare),  Thomas  S.  Freeman, 
surveying  ‘From  Catiline  to  Richard  III:  The  Influence  of  Classical  Historians  on 
Polydore  Vergil’s  Anglica  Historia’,  notes  the  influence  of  Sallust  on  Vergil’s 
account  and  interpretation  of  Richard  III,  particularly  as  regarding  dramatic 
presentation,  analysis  of  character  and  motive  and  adoption  of  a  providential 
attitude.  John  Freeman  has  two  goes  at  More’s  Utopia:  in  both,  enclosure  is  the 
dominant  motif.  Looking  at  ‘More’s  Place  in  “No  Place”:  The  Self-Fashioning 
Transaction  in  Utopia '  (TSLL  34.197-217),  he  argues  that  More  provides  a  more 
faithful  mirror  of  his  life  and  historical  circumstances  than  has  been  suggested 
recently,  as  Book  I  is  set  against  Book  II,  history  against  myth,  Morus  against 
Raphael:  with  enclosure  in  mind,  he  shows  More  hedging  his  bets  in  seeking  to 
find  his  own  place,  distinguishing  the  private  from  both  the  state  and  the 
communal.  Assessing  ‘Discourse  in  More’s  Utopia :  Alibi/Pretext/Postscript 
{ELH  59.289-31 1),  he  neatly  combines  Jonathan  Dollimore  and  Roland  Barthes 
in  a  New  Historicist  analysis.  Dollimore’s  three-part  programme  of  a  dominant 
ideology’s  process  of  consolidation,  subversion  and  containment,  is  paralleled  in 
Utopia's  order  of  composition:  first.  Book  II  as  alibi,  providing  a  bookman’s 
dream  solution,  detached  from  history,  then,  Book  I  as  pre-text,  presenting  Utopia 
as  a  detailed  rebuttal  of  contemporary  English  social  problems,  and  then  a  reading 
of  Book  I  as  a  postscript  to  Book  II,  re-orienting  the  ideal-mythic  island  with 
historical  contingencies.  More  domestically,  Germain  Marc’hadour  ponders  on 
the  name  of  ‘More’s  First  Wife  ...  Jane?  or  Joan?’  ( Moreana  29.3-22),  noting 
later,  class  distinctions  between  ‘greasy’  Joan  and  romantic  Jane. 

Cyndia  Susan  Clegg  proffers  cautions  for  historicist  studies  in  ‘Which 
Holinshed?  Holinshed’s  Chronicles  at  the  Huntington  Library’  ( HLQ  55.559- 
77),  with  an  examination  of  the  insufficiently  appreciated  -  as  she  feels  - 
alterations  and  excisions  in  some  of  the  1587  edition  of  the  Chronicles  carried  out 
by  Abraham  Fleming  at  the  Privy  Council’s  direction,  and  with  political  intent 
(regarding,  for  example,  Leicester  and  the  Sidneys,  Raleigh,  and  the  Babington 
Plot).  Raymond  Conlon,  noting  how  in  ‘Lodge’s  Rosalind'  {Expl  50.7-8)  young 
Rosader’s  old  servant,  Adam  Spencer,  feeds  and  liberates  him,  prevents  him  from 
committing  the  crime  of  Cain,  and  even  offers  to  feed  him  with  his  own  blood, 
suggests  that  he  is  a  figure  for  Christ.  Joan  Pong  Linton’s  ‘ Jack  ofNewbery  and 
Drake  in  California:  Domestic  and  Colonial  Narratives  of  English  Cloth  and 
Manhood’  ( ELH  59.23-51)  is  a  good  example  of  cultural  analysis,  relating 
Deloney’s  1597  text  to  Hakluyt’s  account,  in  1589,  of  Drake’s  landing  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  presenting  cloth  as  ‘the  signifier  by  which  a  bourgeois  English  manhood  was 
constituted  in  domestic  and  colonial  discourse’,  defining  ‘the  analogous  roles  of 
producer  and  colonist’  in  securing  the  Christian  commonwealth,  with  women  and 
Indians  tamed,  civilized  and  subordinated  by  exemplars  of  ‘bourgeois  heroism’. 

A  curious  assortment  of  prose  texts  has  been  made  available.  Everyman  s 
Library  has  brought  out  again  Ralph  Robinson’s  1551  translation  of  Utopia, 
which  is  nice  to  see;  there  are  an  introduction  by  Jenny  Mezciems,  chronology  and 
bibliography,  but  no  annotation.  Perhaps  most  intriguing  is  a  reprint  of  an  edition 
of  Nicholas  Hilliard’s  The  Arte  of  Limning  by  R.  K.  R.  Thornton  and  T.  G.  S. 
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Cain,  who  provide  a  transcript  of  Hilliard’s  manuscript  facing  a  modernized 
version,  with  extensive  annotation,  together  with  A  More  Compendious  Dis¬ 
course  ...  of  Limning,  sometimes  attributed  to  Hilliard  but  here  assigned  to 
Edmund  Norgate.  The  introduction  deals  with  the  life,  the  immediate  context  and 
the  technicalities  discussed,  but  omits  any  larger  considerations  of  Tudor  art  and 
iconography;  regrettably,  this  edition  contains  no  reproductions  of  the  paintings. 

Much  less  well-known  is  Andrew  Borde’s  The  Introduction  of  Knowledge  (ed. 
Maria  Palermo  Concolato).  Borde,  or  Boorde  (71490-1549),  after  twenty  years’ 
fasting  with  the  Carthusians,  gave  it  up  to  become  a  professional  traveller, 
undertaking  three  tours  throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  publishing 
various  books  on  travel  and  medicine,  before  ending  his  old  age  in  disgrace  for 
keeping  loose  women  in  his  rooms  at  Winchester.  Concolato  has  edited,  with  a 
facing-page  translation  into  Italian,  his  European  guide-book  for  travellers,  with 
its  doggerel  verses,  summary  accounts  of  the  countries  and  peoples,  and  useful 
phrases  -  ‘Wyfe,  geve  me  a  pot  of  wyne’,  ‘O  hostes,  ther  is  no  remidy  but  I  must 
depart’,  ‘My  frend,  if  you  do  speke  take  hede  to  thy  selfe’;  the  book  retains  its 
charm,  if  only  for  its  parade  of  (non-EU-approved)  stereotype  prejudices  about 
foreigners. 

Two  Italian  texts  should  be  noted.  The  more  important  is  Robert  M.  Adams’s 
edition  and  translation  of  Macchiavelli’s  The  Prince  (considerably  revising  the 
1977  edition),  with  secondary  material  including  excerpts  from  the  Discourses 
and  eight  critical  essays.  A  work  by  a  syphilitic  former  monk,  containing  detailed 
prescriptions  for  physical  beauty  in  women,  Agnolo  Firenzuola’s  On  the  Beauty 
of  Women  (Konrad  Eisenbichler  and  Jacqueline  Murray,  trans.  and  ed.)  is  in  fact 
a  readable  contribution  to  the  genre  of  Renaissance  Neoplatonic  dialogue,  both 
expressing  mainstream  Renaissance  aesthetic  theory  and,  more  unusually,  pro¬ 
posing  gender  equality  in  the  capacity  for  virtue  and  learning.  The  translation  is 
clear  and  easy,  there  are  charming  illustrations  and  useful  notes. 


3.  Poetry 

(a)  General 

Skelton  continues  to  provoke  debate.  Elizabeth  Archibald  provides  a  useful 
analysis  of  ‘Tradition  and  Innovation  in  the  Macaronic  Poetry  of  Dunbar  and 
Skelton’  ( MLQ  51.126-49),  distinguishing  four  principal  techniques:  the  use  of 
Latin  refrains,  the  use  of  regularly  alternating  Latin  lines,  half-lines  or  stanzas, 
the  random  insertion  of  Latin  words  and  phrases,  and  the  use  of  blocks  of  Latin 
lines.  Stephen  Dickey’s  ‘Seven  Come  Eleven:  Gambling  for  the  Laurel  in  The 
Bowge  of  Courte’  ( YES  22.238-54)  provides  a  suggestive  reading  of  the  poem, 
whereby  a  notably  timid  unlaureate  would-be  poet,  Drede,  confronts  the  same 
poetic,  psychological  and  historical  problems  confronting  Skelton  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  his  position;  the  poem’s  ‘subtyll  persones’  figure  not  merely  court  life 
but  the  indirections  and  craft  of  court  poetry.  In  Spenser  Studies  X  (ed.  Patrick 
Cullen  and  Thomas  P.  Roche  Jr),  Greg  Walker  speculates  on  “‘Ordered  Confu¬ 
sion”?  The  Crisis  of  Authority  in  Skelton’s  Speke,  Parott'  (213-28),  suggesting 
that  the  poem’s  disorder  is  a  structural  device  setting  authority  and  reason  against 
‘ryot’  and  wilfulness,  the  King  and  established  order  against  Wolsey’s  unsettling 
new  (dis)order:  ironically,  the  poem’s  own  riotous  energy  enacts  the  defeat  of 
settled  order  by  new  force.  Roland  Greene,  ‘Calling  Colin  Clout’  (229-44), 
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discusses  the  marginal  role  of  the  poet  in  Colin  Clout,  and  suggests  that  Skelton’s 
liminal  figure  provides  the  model  for  Spenser’s  method  in  deploying  his  own 
Colin  figures.  Elizabeth  Fowler  assesses  ‘Misogyny  and  Economic  Person  in 
Skelton,  Langland,  and  Chaucer’  (245-73),  dismissing  the  ‘realist’  view  of  ‘The 
Tunnyng  of  Elynour  Rummynge’,  relating  it  to  the  personification  allegory  of 
Dame  Mede/Mead  in  Langland:  misogynist  grotesquerie  is  the  medium  for 
economic  satire,  to  expose  the  fleshly  and  corrupting  incontinence  and  power  of 
money  in  a  consumer  market.  Less  enthusiastically,  Mark  Stevens  uses  his 
computer-generated  concordance  of  Skelton  to  number-crunch  those  who  have 
presented  Skelton  as  a  significant  inventor  of  new  English  words:  while  he  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  first  known  user  of  many  words,  ‘John  Skelton’s  Inflated 
Reputation  as  an  Enricher  of  English  Vocabulary’  ( LangQ  30.20—7)  derives  from 
others’  faulty  methodology,  and  Stevens  suggests  that  Skelton’s  chief  linguistic 
contribution  is  one  of  refashioning  existing  English  words  or  introducing  existing 
colloquialisms  into  literary  writing. 

Two  contrasting  pieces  of  Wyatt  criticism  came  my  way  this  year.  Barbara 
Odabashian’s  ‘Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Change’,  in  M.  A.  Di  Cesare’s 
Reconsidering  the  Renaissance,  discusses  in  a  traditional  prac.-crit.  sort  of  way 
three  poems  (‘In  etemum’,  ‘To  rayle  or  geste’  and  ‘They  fie  from  me  )  to 
demonstrate  the  tension  between  the  poems’  logical  ordering  and  the  theme  of 
(women’s)  change.  Connoisseurs  will  relish  Eugene  R.  Cunnar’s  “‘Break  not 
them  then  so  wrongfully”:  Topical  Readings  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  Riddling  and 
Bewitched  Lute  and  the  Feminine  Other’  ( Cithara  31.3-30).  Cunnar  believes 
that  the  lutes  in  ‘Blame  not  my  lute’  and  ‘My  lute  awake’  are  figures  not  only  for 
social  and  sexual  harmony  but  for  the  penis  -  threatening,  plucked,  broken, 
replaced,  unable  to  pierce;  the  addressee  is  Anne  Boleyn,  the  speaker  Wyatt  and/ 
or  Henry  VIII,  the  overall  tone  self-excusing,  brutal,  misogynistic  and  revelatory 
of  patriarchal  discourse  and  values.  It  is  not  clear  what,  if  anything,  might  restrain 
such  interpretative  activity  as  goes  on  here,  leaving  behind  mere  overt  and 

probable  readings.  t 

Seymour  B.  House  has  disinterred  from  John  Bale’s  A  mystery  of  inyquyte  An 
Unknown  Tudor  Propaganda  Poem  c.1540’  ( N&Q  39.282-5),  ‘The  genealogye  of 
heresye’  by  one  Ponce  Pantolabus  (John  Huntington),  defending  the  execution  of 
those  executed  in  the  1540  ‘Radical  Reformation’.  Paul  Budra’s  ‘ The  Mirror  for 
Magistrates  and  the  Politics  of  Readership ’(SET  32.1-13)  traces  the  history  of 
the  Mirror  through  its  four  major  editions  to  show  how  it  changed  from  an 
ideologically  directed  poetic  history,  with  immediate,  political  intentions  regard¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  governing  classes,  into  a  relatively  sentimental,  syco¬ 
phantic  patriotic  historical  fantasy.  In  ‘The  Art  of  Fiction:  Poetry  and  Politics  in 
Reformation  England’  (LeedsSE  23.127-56),  Andrew  Hadfield  suggests  that  the 
impaling  of  Spenser’s  Malfont  reflects  Spenser’s  belief  in  the  disciplining  of 
(Irish)  anti-state  poets,  before  considering  the  relationships  between  poetry  and 
politics  in  other  Elizabethan  texts.  John  Bale’s  strategy  in  his  Vocacyon  and 
elsewhere  conflates  the  realms  of  poetry  and  the  didactic;  the  authors  of  the 
Mirror  begin  with  didactic  concerns  but  become  anxious  that  literature  should  be 
free  for  general  political  discussion  without  interference,  and  Wilfred  Holme  of 
Huntington’s  The  Fall  and  Evill  Successe  of  Rebellion  is  interpreted  as  showing 
how  (political)  ‘reality’  is  also  a  fiction,  requiring  further  fictions. 

Francis  Celoria  discusses  ‘Arthur  Golding’s  Translation  of  the  Names  of 
Actaeon’s  Hounds  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses'  {N&Q  39.289-92)  and  William  C. 
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Waterhouse  hears  ‘A  Classical  Echo  in  Dowland’s  “Come  Again”  ( N&Q 
39.357),  from  Donatus.  A.  Leigh  DeNeef  reviews  ‘The  Poetics  of  Orpheus:  The 
Text  and  a  Study  of  Orpheus  His  Journey  to  Hell  (1595)’  ( SP  89.20—70),  printing 
the  text  of  R.  B.’s  714-line  stanzaic  poem  before  presenting  it  not  merely  as  the 
culmination  of  the  tradition  of  Elizabethan  Orphic  mythologizing,  but,  by  analys¬ 
ing  the  poem’s  references  to  over  twenty  poetic  genres,  as  an  example  of 
Renaissance  thinking  on  the  nature  of  poetry  and  genre,  with  useful  links  with 
modem  genre  theory. 

Nita  Krevans  examines  the  relationship  between  ‘Print  and  the  Tudor  Poets’ 
(in  Reconsidering  the  Renaissance ),  arguing  that  writers’  expressed  hostility  to 
appearing  in  print  was  actually  hostility  to  the  publication  of  certain  kinds  of 
writing,  notably  lyric  verse  or  private  material  (Churchyard  lists  many  manu¬ 
scripts  unavailable  for  printing  with  his  other  publications),  while  some  genres, 
such  as  satire,  operated  under  conventions  of  pseudonymity  or  anonymity. 
Andrew  Worrall’s  ‘Richard  Bamfield:  A  New  Biography’  ( N&Q  39.370—1)  notes 
that  the  Richard  Bamfield  who  left  a  will  in  1627  was  actually  the  father  of  the 
poet,  who  died  in  Market  Drayton  in  1620. 


(b)  Sidney 

M.  J.  Doherty’s  The  Mistress-Knowledge:  Sir  Philip  Sidney 's  Defence  of  Poesie  ’ 
and  Literary  Architectonics  in  the  English  Renaissance  (1991)  offers  an  ambi¬ 
tious  Christian-feminist  view  of  the  Defence,  concentrating  on  the  personification 
of  self-knowledge  -  ‘the  end  of  well-doing  and  not  of  well-knowing  only’  -  as 
‘the  mistress-knowledge’,  identified  with  sophia  or  wisdom.  There  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  importance  of  the  Plato  of  Jean  de  Serres  for  Sidney’s  treatise;  much 
discussion  of  ‘power  gendered  as  feminine’  in  Elizabethan  England  and  Renais¬ 
sance  poetics;  a  consideration  of  the  interplay  of  feminine  and  masculine  in 
Sidney’s  thought,  and  claims  for  the  Defence  as  ‘a  wellspring  of  English  poetic 
authority’  with  implications  for  modem  theory. 

Alan  Sinfield’s  lively,  politicized  analysis  of  ideology  in  Renaissance  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  modem  criticism,  Faultlines:  Cultural  Materialism  and  the  Politics 
of  Dissident  Reading,  is  mostly  concerned  with  Shakespeare  and  Renaissance 
drama.  However,  in  one  chapter,  emphasizing  Sidney’s  interest  in  issues  of 
political  control  and  strategy,  Sinfield  argues  that  the  Arcadia  serves  less  to 
buttress  Elizabethan  authority  than  to  provide  a  critique  of  absolutism,  power 
relationships  and  the  promotion  of  ideology.  After  comparing  Sidney’s  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  arts  with  Leonid  Brezhnev’s,  and  noting  the  Renaissance  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reconciling  the  charms  of  humanism  with  the  demands  of  puritanism,  he 
discusses  Sidney’s  attempt  to  provide  the  contemporary  ‘cultural  apparatus’  with 
a  courtly  protestant  culture  in  the  Defence,  here  viewed  as  a  political  and  puritan 
work.  He  suggests  that  Sidney’s  methods  -  the  appropriation  of  prestigious 
cultural  tokens  combined  with  the  presentation  of  supposedly  universal  human 
qualities  -  have  since  been  used  in  packaging  his  image  for  regrettable  liberal- 
humanist-nationalist  ends  -  rather  the  general  theme  of  the  book.  Ake  Bergvall, 
surveying  ‘Reason  in  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Sidney’  (SCJ  23.115-27),  argues  that 
Renaissance  humanism  and  protestantism  were  not  necessarily  wholly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  at  odds.  Luther  and  Calvin  valued  learning  though  reserving  personal 
ethics  and  spiritual  matters  for  faith  and  God’s  word;  in  the  Defence,  Sidney 
distinguishes  between  ‘divine’  poetry,  such  as  the  Psalms,  and  ‘right’  poetry,  a 
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human  skill  intended  to  ‘draw  us  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  our  degenerate 
souls  ...  can  be  capable  of. 

David  Farley-Hills  relates  ‘The  “Argomento”  of  Bruno’s  De  gli  eroicifurori 
and  Sidney’s  Astrophil  and  Stella ’  ( MLR  87.1—17),  arguing  that  Bruno’s  preface 
is  not  simply  misogynistic  but  in  a  familiar  homiletic  tradition  critical  of  worldly 
vanity  and  sexual  infatuation  (‘the  love  that  reaches  but  to  dust’).  Sidney  distin¬ 
guishes  himself  from  the  infatuated  Astrophil,  struggling  between  ‘wit’  and 
‘will’,  ‘vertue’  and  ‘love’;  Bruno’s  address  to  Sidney  was  not  inept,  but  in  accord 
with  Sidney’s  meaning.  Christopher  Martin,  ‘Turning  Others’  Leaves: 
Astrophil’s  Untimely  Defeat’  {Spenser  Studies  X,  197—212),  uses  Astrophil  and 
Stella  33,  on  missed  opportunity,  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the  sequence’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  Fortune,  occasio  and  the  right  use  of  time.  In  ‘“She  was  a  queen,  and 
therefore  beautiful”:  Sidney,  his  Mother  and  Queen  Elizabeth’  ( RES  43.1 8-39), 
Dennis  Kay  relates  Sidney’s  mother’s  disfigurement  by  smallpox,  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  public  life,  occasioned  by  her  service  to  Elizabeth,  to  the  stories  in 
Arcadia  of  Helen  of  Corinth  and  Amphialus,  and  Parthenia  and  Argalus,  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  romance  workings-out  of  wish-fulfilment  fantasies.  Raphael  Falco, 
in  ‘Instant  Artifacts:  Vernacular  Elegies  for  Philip  Sidney’  {SP  89.1—19),  notes 
how  Sidney’s  earlier  elegists  appeal  to  his  reputation  as  patron  and  soldier,  while 
the  later  elegists,  led  by  Spenser,  present  him  as  an  admired  poetic  precursor. 

R.  E.  Pritchard  has  edited  a  modem-spelling  selection  of  The  Sidney  Psalms, 
including  twelve  by  Philip  and  fifty  by  Mary.  The  introduction  sets  the  psalms  in 
the  context  of  Renaissance  poetic  and  Elizabethan  verse  techniques;  the  text 
derives  from  Singer’s  1823  edition,  itself  based  on  the  Penshurst  Manuscript. 


(c)  Spenser 

There  are  some  hard  books  here  -  but  it  gets  easier  later.  Familiarity  with  Freud 
and  Lacan  is  necessary  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  Elizabeth  J.  Bellamy  s  psycho¬ 
analytic  study  of  dynastic  epic,  Transitions  of  Power:  Narcissism  and  the  Uncon¬ 
scious  in  Epic  History,  analysing  the  Aeneid,  Orlando  Furioso,  Gerusalemme 
Liberata  and  The  Faerie  Queene.  In  a  demanding  first  chapter,  where  she  defends 
psychoanalytic  criticism  against  New  Historicist  attitudes,  dynastic  epic  is 
claimed  as  particularly  suitable  for  studying  the  interaction  between  psychology 
and  history,  where  ‘the  narrative  of  imperial  ideology  has  become  increasingly 
“neurotic”’;  ‘what  renders  neurosis  as  the  deformation  of  epic  ideology’  is  the 
lost  ideal  city  of  Troy.  The  discussion  of  The  Faerie  Queene  concentrates  on 
Britomart  and  Arthur  (and  wombs  and  mirrors,  and  dreams  and  caesuras,  respec¬ 
tively),  as  they  seek  to  become  epic  subjects.  ‘If  epic  romance  is  presented  as  the 
genre  of  the  obsessional  neurotic,  then  the  new  historicism  by  itself  offers  very 
little  analytic  capacity  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  deadly  narrative 
narcissism  that  constitutes  dynastic  epic’s  search  for  Troy’;  for  those  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  Susanne  Lindgren  Wofford’s  The  Choice  of  Achilles:  The 
Ideology  of  Figure  in  the  Epic  is  a  learned,  necessarily  lengthy  study,  frequently 
illuminating  but  often  rather  hard  going,  of  ‘the  discourse  of  poetic  ideology’,  of 
how  ‘epic  poems  often  work  against  their  expressed  moral  and  political  values, 
generating  a  poetics  of  division  and  disruption  while  articulating  the  constraints 
that  limit  any  such  alternative  politics’  (or,  how  to  keep  in  with  the  establishment 
while  quietly  indicating  one’s  radical  scepticism  —  a  model  for,  or  modelled  on, 
aspiring  academics).  The  Iliad  and  Aeneid  occupy  Part  One,  The  Faerie  Queene 
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Part  Two,  while  Paradise  Lost  and  Don  Quixote  are  more  summarily  considered. 
Observing  the  heroic  struggles  of  Spenser’s  characters  despite  their  lack  of  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  made  available  to  the  reader  through  the  allegory, 
Wofford  proposes  ‘a  double  reading:  distinguishing  between  action  and  figure 
allows  The  Faerie  Queene  both  to  propose  an  allegorical  meaning  and  at  the  same 
time  to  expose  the  dangers  of  allegory  by  juxtaposing  the  claims  of  the  moralist 
with  the  fictional  narration’.  The  discussion  can  get  a  bit  laboured,  but  there  is 
much  acute  observation. 

Richard  Hardin’s  Civil  Idolatry:  Desacralizing  and  Monarchy  in  Spenser, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  sees  these  three  as  united  in  cutting  back  ideas  of 
divinity  hedging  kings.  Much  depends  on  a  corrective  re-reading  of  Ernst 
Kantorowicz’s  influential  The  King’s  Two  Bodies,  which  Hardin  believes  has 
caused  confusion  by  importing  continental  ideas  of  sacred  monarchy  foreign  to 
English  political  thought  (vide,  he  suggests,  the  presentation  of  kings  in  medieval 
mystery  plays);  he  urges  the  importance  of  the  moderating  force  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  argues  for  the  importance  of  Erasmus,  as  in  The  Education  of  a  Christian 
Prince,  presenting  Thomas  Starkey  as  a  bridge  between  Erasmus  and  Spenser  as 
an  advocate  of  mixed  monarchy.  There  is  a  useful  account  of  the  second  part  of 
Spenser’s  Book  V,  as  demonstrating  the  tempering  of  power  and  the  law  by 
mercy,  producing  just  government;  echoes  of  Book  I  help  him  to  see  the  Legend 
of  Justice  as  ‘the  long-awaited  moment  when  Christianity,  purged  of  its  own  inner 
idolatries,  will  be  free  to  carry  the  battle  into  the  world  at  large’;  the  claim  is  that 
‘the  parts  of  the  poem  most  concerned  with  monarchy  have  less  to  say  about  the 
divine  right  of  kings  than  about  the  idolatry  of  absolutism  and  about  an  aristoc¬ 
racy  that  supports  mercy  and  peace’.  Clare  Regan  Kinney’s  Strategies  of  Poetic 
Narrative:  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Eliot  begins  by  noting  the  insufficient 
attention  paid  by  narrative  theorists  to  poetic  narrative,  before  turning  to  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  Book  VI  of  The  Faerie  Queene,  Paradise  Lost  and  The  Waste  Land. 
Kinney’s  analysis  doesn’t  take  things  as  far  forward  as  one  might  have  hoped,  as 
she  presents  poetic  narrative  as  essentially  a  hybrid,  exploiting  a  productive 
tension  between  the  teleological  drive  of  plot  moving  towards  coherent  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  synchronic  amplification  of  patterned  verbal  and  thematic  material 
with  deferral  of  closure.  She  provides  a  good,  if  not  especially  novel,  account  of 
Book  VI,  with  its  revisionary  recapitulation  of  earlier  material,  and  dissolution  of 
cohesive  narrative  drive  into  uncertainty,  where  the  interplay  of  the  synchronic 
and  narrative  produces  what  she  calls  a  polyglossia  (as  distinct  from  Bakhtinian 
heteroglossia)  of  competing  voices. 

The  least  ambitious  study  is  probably  the  most  useful:  Gareth  Roberts’s  The 
Faerie  Queene,  in  the  Open  Guides  to  Literature  series,  is  to  be  recommended. 
It  is  designed  to  work  rather  like  an  extended  tutorial  exchange  (of  the  kind  no 
one  can  afford  nowadays),  with  questions  and  discussions  of  passages  (concen¬ 
trating  on  the  first  three  books,  especially  the  first),  encouraging  the  student- 
reader  to  engage  with  the  text  in  an  active,  energetic  manner,  enquiring  into 
meanings  and  methods.  Lively  and  stimulating,  not  afraid  of  opening  out  into 
other  texts  and  theoretical  issues  (offering  alternative  ‘historicist’,  ‘feminist’  and 
‘deconstructive’  readings  of  various  passages),  it  is  clear  and  genuinely  helpful. 
Here  we  may  note  also  Elizabeth  Porges  Watson’s  Spenser:  Selected  Writings : 
this  provides  two  eclogues  from  the  Calender,  the  letter  to  Raleigh,  Book  I 
complete  and  the  Cantoes,  together  with  Complaints,  Colin  Clouts,  Epithalamion 
and  Prothalamion  —  a  useful  but,  one  would  have  thought,  frustrating  selection. 
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The  introduction,  on  his  life,  language  and  poetic  methods,  is  clear  and  useful,  but 
the  frequent  discussion  of  texts  not  included  is  disconcerting. 

In  ‘Glozing  the  Gap:  Authority,  Glossing  Traditions  and  The  Shepheardes 
Calender'  ( Criticism  34.155-72),  Evelyn  Tribble  engages  with  E.K.’s  notorious 
annotation:  glossing  is  seen  as  a  duplicitous  practice,  seemingly  providing  access 
to  an  apparently  plain  text  while  indicating  the  need  for  interpretation,  complet¬ 
ing  a  text  the  incompleteness  of  which  is  emphasized,  both  including  and  exclud¬ 
ing  the  reader.  Richard  Rambuss  goes  farther  in  ‘The  Secretary’s  Study:  The 
Secret  Designs  of  The  Shepheardes  Calender'  ( ELH  59.313—35):  a  discussion  of 
Angel  Day’s  The  English  Secretary,  indicating  the  powerful  and  privileged 
position  of  private  secretary,  precedes  a  reading  of  the  Calender  as  Spenser  s 
self-advertisement  for  such  a  position,  demonstrating  his  gifts  for  economy  with 
the  actualite  (through  hidden  identity,  ambiguous  language,  dissimulation  and 
unhelpful  annotation);  the  poem  is  a  ploy  for  career  advancement,  whether  as  an 
intimate  in  a  nobleman’s  ‘closet’  (nudge,  nudge)  or  in  Elizabeth  s  cabinet  .  On 
the  other  hand,  Peter  C.  Herman’s  ‘The  Shepheardes  Calender  and  Renaissance 
Antipoetic  Sentiment’  (SEL  32.15-33)  sees  Spenser  with  other  worries, 
problematizing  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  poetry.  The  February  and  May 
eclogues  suggest  the  ineffectiveness  of  poetry  for  instruction,  October  suggests  its 
use  only  in  a  limited,  coterie  context,  April  and  June  indicate  the  dangers  of 
poetic  presumption:  for  all  the  volume’s  overt  signals  of  ambition,  the  poem 
nevertheless,  by  acknowledging  contemporary  anti-poetic  sentiment,  recognizes 
the  social  and  moral  risks  the  poet  runs.  There  are  three  pieces  in  Spenser  Studies 
Xon  the  Calender.  Paula  Blank,  noting  that,  despite  recent  scholarly  attempts  to 
‘demystify’  its  language,  E.K.  and  early  commentators  all  remarked  on  the 
‘unkent’  strangeness  of  ‘The  Dialect  of  The  Shepheardes  Calender'  (71-94), 
reviews  sixteenth-century  attitudes  to  dialect,  and  suggests  that  Spenser  here 
associates  northern  dialect  with  both  mountainous  and  poetic  heights.  Elizabeth 
Harris  Sagaser,  in  ‘Gathered  in  Time:  Form,  Meter  (and  Parentheses)  in  The 
Shepheardes  Calender'  (95-107),  insists  on  ‘Spenser’s  striking  and  persistent 
disinterest  [sic]  in  the  vagaries  of  selfhood  and  poetic  subjectivity  and  that 
‘Spenserian  form  and  meter  do  not  finally  allegorize  divine  order  but  quotidian 
order’.  Anthony  Di  Matteo  ranges  widely  in  inspecting  ‘Spenser’s  Venus-Virgo: 
The  Poetics  and  Interpretive  History  of  a  Dissembling  Figure’  (37-70),  reviewing 
the  history  of  conflicting  medieval  and  Renaissance  interpretations  of  Virgil’s 
Venus-Virgo,  before  considering  Orphic  readings  of  the  April  Eclogue’s  Virgilian 
echoes  initiating  Immerito’s  career,  and  then  elaborating  upon  mystical  readings 
of  Venus-Diana  motifs  in  The  Faerie  Queene  1.6,  II. 3  and  III. 5-7.  In  contrast, 
Douglas  Brooks-Davies,  in  ‘“Shroude”  versus  “Shouder”  in  the  June  eclogue’ 
( N&Q  39.292—3),  argues  for  the  quarto  reading  of  ‘shouder’  rather  than  the 
folio’s  ‘shroude’,’ despite  the  latter’s  easier  rhythm  and  sense. 

William  C.  Johnson  has  two  pieces  on  Amoretti  in  ES.  ‘Spenser  in  the  House 
of  Busyrane:  Transformations  of  Reality  in  The  Faerie  Queene  III  and  Amoretti' 
(73  104—20)  argues  that  elements  from  the  romance’s  first  three  books  reappear 
in  the  second  three,  and  from  all  six  in  the  Amoretti:  the  love-stories  of  Spenser 
and  his  bride,  Scudamour  and  Amoret,  and  Artegall  and  Britomart  overlap,  with 
episodes,  situations  and  terminology  repeated,  so  that  the  sonnets  present  a 
humanized  version  of  passions  allegorized  in  action  in  the  romance;  in  ‘Spenser  s 
“Greener”  Hymnes  and  Amoretti :  “Retraction”  and  “Reform”’  (73.431-43)  he 
proposes  verbal,  structural  and  thematic  links  between  the  four  Hymnes  and  the 
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Amoretti,  with  the  sonnets’  surface  story  of  a  Petrarchan  affair  overlaying  a  theme 
of  liturgical,  ritual,  divine  love.  Lisa  M.  Klein’s  ‘“Let  us  love,  dear  love,  lyke  as 
we  ought”:  Protestant  Marriage  and  the  Revision  of  Petrarchan  Loving  in 
Spenser’s  Amoretti’  ( Spenser  Studies  X,  109—37)  relates  the  Amoretti  to 
sixteenth-century  ‘marriage  guidance’  writing,  arguing  that  Spenser  replaces  the 
Petrarchist  hierarchy  of  cruel  lady  over  lover  not  with  a  patriarchal  one 
(Greenblatt’s  proposed  masculinist-imperialist  poet  is  rejected)  but  with  Pauline 
couples,  with  a  mild  Christian  husband  in  ‘benign  authority’.  Also  in  Spenser 
Studies  X,  Wayne  Erikson  perceptively  discusses  ‘Spenser’s  Letter  to  Raleigh  and 
the  Literary  Politics  of  The  Faerie  Queene’ s  1590  Publication’  (139—74),  reading 
it  not  so  much  as  a  guide  to  the  poem  as  an  independent,  ironically  written  text 
designed  to  secure  Spenser’s  political,  professional  and  cultural  position,  as 
Erikson  considers  Spenser’s  relationships  with  Raleigh  and  the  court,  attitudes  to 
allegory  and  poetic  entertainment,  and  to  recent  historiography  and  treatment  of 
Arthur.  Donald  Bruce  has  a  note  on  the  View  of  Ireland,  ‘Spenser’s  Irenius  and 
the  Nature  of  Dialogue’  ( N&Q  39.355-7),  arguing  that  Irenius  should  not  be  seen 
as  figuring  Spenser  but  as  a  fictitious  spokesman  for  Lord  Grey’s  partisans. 

John  M.  Steadman  speculates  as  to  what  Spenser  meant  by  presenting  himself 
as  a  ‘poet  historical’  writing  of  an  ‘antique  world’,  examining,  in  ‘Spenser’s  Icon 
of  the  Past:  Fiction  as  History’  ( HLQ  55.535 — 58),  the  epic  poet’s  use  of  the  past, 
in  the  context  both  of  Renaissance  theory  and  of  the  practice  of  Tasso,  Boiardo 
and  Ariosto:  Spenser  continually  blurs  the  distinctions  between  history,  legend 
and  fiction,  using  ambiguity  for  models  of  virtue  surpassing  the  present  (except 
Elizabeth),  yet  manipulating  archaic  language  and  motifs  and  allegorical-ro¬ 
mance  conventions  to  hint  at  the  potential  virtue  of  the  present.  James  Schiavoni 
ponders  ‘Predestination  and  Free  Will:  The  Crux  of  Canto  Ten’  ( Spenser  Studies 
X,  175—95),  to  reconcile  the  Calvinistic  opening  of  Canto  Ten  with  the  ensuing 
Catholic-orientated  material  of  faith  and  works,  arguing  that  Book  I  develops  in 
the  spirit  of  Augustinian  theology,  ‘a  pattern  of  free  will  operating  paradoxically 
within  the  context  of  divine  election  and  grace’.  S.  R.  McGillivray’s  ‘Spenser’s 
Faerie  Queene’  (Expl  50.131—2)  proposes  that  the  conclusion  of  1.3.28,  ‘faint, 
wearie,  sore  ...’,  describing  Red  Crosse’s  condition  during  his  fight  with  the 
Dragon,  derives  from  Isaiah  40.30,  suggesting  that  Red  Crosse  figures  captive 
Israel  needing  divine  redemption. 

J.  B.  Lethbridge,  in  ‘Raleigh  in  Books  III  and  IV  of  The  Faerie  Queene:  The 
Primacy  of  Moral  Allegory’  ( SN  64.55-66),  argues  against  recent  historical 
readings  that  distort  the  moral  allegory:  the  case  is,  that  history  does  not  always 
fit  the  poem,  and,  indeed,  this  very  discrepancy  is  a  positive  requirement  of  the 
moral  allegory,  which  is  the  shaping  and  driving  force  of  the  poem.  Diane  Parkin- 
Speer  interrogates  the  ‘Allegorical  Legal  Trials  in  Spenser’s  The  Faerie  Queene’ 
(SCJ  23.494—505),  observing  that  neither  the  trial  of  Duessa  nor  that  of 
Mutabilitie  is  modelled  on  an  English  common-law  trial  (the  former  being  a  royal 
prerogative  trial,  the  latter  having  affinities  with  trials  for  attempted  trespass); 
the  View  of  Ireland  indicates  Spenser’s  dislike  of  English  common  law,  as  a 
Norman  imposition  and  unsuitable  for  the  Irish.  The  essay  analyses  the  trials  and 
argues  that  some  of  their  unsatisfactoriness  derives  from  Spenser’s  preference  for 
unmediated  imperial  power. 

Robert  Stillman  in  turn  adjudicates  between  ‘Spenserian  Autonomy  and  the 
Trial  of  New  Historicism’  (ELR  32.299-314).  Drawing  on  Pierre  Bourdieu  and 
Roland  Barthes  for  a  ‘historicizing  hermeneutics  that  seeks  to  explain  rather  than 
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submit  to  the  idealized  autonomy  of  Spenser’s  works’,  Stillman  argues  that 
Spenser’s  Courtesy  is  ‘the  virtue  of  customary  reform’,  derived  from  the  same 
‘historical  needs’  that  led  him  in  the  View  to  find  this  virtue  the  necessary 
instrument  of  cultural  intervention:  his  Irish  experiences  produced  a  need  to 
develop  ‘an  assimilationist  mythology’  to  unite  Irish  and  English  as  one  people, 
like  Arthur  and  the  Salvage  Man,  both  ‘savage’  and  ‘salvageable’.  Interpreting 
various  episodes  in  Irish  terms,  Stillman  celebrates  the  power  of  Spenser’s 
dreamscape  to  turn  history  into  saving  form.  Jonathan  Crewe  goes  farther  (as 
usual)  with  his  ‘Spenser’s  Salvage  Petrarchanism:  Pensees  Sauvages  in  The 
Faerie  Queene ’  (BuR  35,ii.89— 1 03),  setting  Serena’s  encounter  with  the  canni¬ 
bals  against  that  of  Una  with  the  satyrs,  to  discuss  Petrarchist  lady-fetishization, 
eucharistic  ambivalences,  and  developing  consumerist  civilization,  as  displayed 
by  the  apparently  contrasting  but  mirroring  Catholic  culture  and  Protestant 
society. 
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Shakespeare 

PAUL  DEAN  and  DERMOT  CAVANAGH 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters;  2. 
Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre;  3.  Criticism.  Sections  1  and  3  are  by  Paul  Dean,  and 
section  2  is  by  Dermot  Cavanagh. 


1.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters 

NCaS  is  augmented  by  Andrew  Gurr’s  edition  of  Henry  V  and  John  Roe’s  of  The 
Poems.  Gurr  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  text  of  Henry  V  which  will 
represent  what  he  takes  as  the  ideal,  the  play  as  first  staged:  for  Q  seems  to  derive 
from  a  transcript  adjusted  to  fit  the  memories  of  some  actors,  while  FI,  though 
printed  later,  seems  to  offer  a  text  earlier  than  the  original  staging.  He  follows  F 
in  principle,  adjusting  it  by  reference  to  Q  (for  instance  in  replacing  the  Dauphin 
by  Bourbon  in  Acts  IV  and  V)  where  this  seems  to  preserve  the  revisions  made 
for  performance.  That  policy,  if  consistently  followed,  however,  would  relegate 
the  Choruses  —  which  are  not  in  Q  —  to  an  appendix,  a  course  which  Gurr 
understandably  cannot  bring  himself  to  contemplate.  Some  of  the  divergences 
between  the  texts  may  simply  be  due  to  Shakespeare’s  indecision,  and  not  all  are 
easily  explicable.  Often  choices  have  to  be  made  on  critical  grounds.  One 
example  must  suffice:  Pistol’s  ‘coup '  la  gorge’,  printed  by  Q  at  the  end  of  IV.vi. 
Gary  Taylor  in  his  OS  edition  (1982)  justified  following  Q  with  an  appealing,  but 
entirely  conjectural,  reconstruction  of  Pistol’s  thought  processes  as  he  renounced 
the  reward  for  capturing  M.  Le  Fer  by  obeying  Henry’s  command  to  kill  the 
prisoners.  Gurr,  equally  subjectively,  assumes  that  the  line  is  a  comic  ad  lib.  and 
keeps  it  out  of  the  text.  On  sources  he  provides  a  good  discussion  of  the 
problematic  relationship  with  The  Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  V,  while  other 
sections  of  his  introduction  examine,  somewhat  diffusely,  the  thoroughgoing 
ambiguity  (characteristic  of  the  1590s)  of  the  play’s  treatment  of  Henry  and  of 
martial  matters  in  general,  and  note  the  replacement  in  recent  productions  of  a 
naively  patriotic  wallow  by  a  spirit  of  cynical  debunking  —  neither  adequate  to  the 
extraordinary  arabesques  of  tone  and  perspective  Shakespeare  performs.  Annota¬ 
tion  is  full  but  not  self-indulgent.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  Bibliography  does  not 
include  William  Empson’s  classic  essay  ( YWES  67.241).  Two  notes  on  Henry  V 
come  from  other  hands.  Naseeb  Shaheen’s  ‘Shakespeare,  the  Psalter,  and  the 
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Vulgate  in  Henry  V  (SQ  43.71-2)  argues  from  IV.viii.  115  that  Shakespeare 
knew  the  Psalms  in  the  Psalter  version,  in  which  Non  nobis,  Domine  is  separately 
numbered,  rather  than  in  the  Vulgate  where  it  forms  part  of  a  longer  psalm;  but 
Gurr’s  note  shows  that  Non  nobis  is  picked  out  for  special  attention  in  Holinshed. 
R.  F.  Fleissner  in  ‘Theobald  Tabled:  More  on  the  Picture  of  Falstaffs  Death’ 

( N&Q  39.326-8)  compares  II.iii.16  to  sonnet  24  in  its  ‘mannerist’  effect  and 
pleads  for  the  retention  of  ‘table’  as  meaning  ‘picture’.  But  surely  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  Theobald’s  emendation  is  that  Q  reads  at  this  point, 
presumably  as  an  actor’s  rough  memory  of  what  was  said,  ‘and  talk  of  floures’ 
(my  italics). 

John  Roe  offers  us  without  doubt  the  best  treatment  of  the  poems  for  many 
years.  He  includes  Venus  and  Adonis,  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  The  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle,  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  A  Lover’s  Complaint:  not  ‘Shall  I  die?’  which 
he  is  not  convinced  is  Shakespeare’s.  These  poems  present  few  textual  problems, 
remarkably  few  in  the  cases  of  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  — 
although  Roe  thinks  it  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  saw  them  through  the  press  as 
is  traditionally  asserted.  His  long  introduction  is  marked  by  sanity  and  sophisti¬ 
cation  throughout.  He  analyses  the  equilibrium  attained  by  Venus  and  Adonis  in 
managing  to  be  erotic  without  being  lascivious,  and  examines  the  adumbrations 
of  Macbeth  in  Lucrece,  which  he  judges  a  less  successful  fusion  of  theme  and 
form  than  its  predecessor.  He  is  wisely  sceptical  about  identifications  of  either 
Adonis  or  Tarquin  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  accommodation  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  tropes  to  psychological  plausibility  is,  Roe  tellingly  observes,  the  key  techni¬ 
cal  challenge  faced  by  Shakespeare,  and  he  makes  useful  comparisons:  Marston’s 
voyeurism,  Marlowe’s  self-protective  irony,  are  both  adroitly  sidestepped,  while 
Daniel’s  lamenting  Rosamund  may  have  given  some  hints  for  Lucrece.  Of  the 
other  poems,  The  Phoenix  and  the  Turtle,  Shakespeare’s  most  enigmatic  poem,  is 
discussed  with  particular  perceptiveness  in  the  context  of  the  collection  in  which 
it  first  appeared,  Love’s  Martyr  (1601).  Roe  sides  cautiously  with  Carleton 
Brown  in  relating  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle  to  the  Salusbury  family,  dedicatees  of 
the  volume,  though  he  doubts  any  detailed  allegory;  and  he  shows  how  the 
contending  energies  of  death  and  regeneration  are  dynamized  in  the  antithetical 
style  of  the  poem,  an  original  use  of  neoplatonism  to  produce  the  effect  of 
exhilaration  even  in  the  contemplation  of  loss.  Excellent  as  Roe  s  introduction  is, 
however,  his  annotation  overgoes  it.  Even  F.  T.  Prince  s  in  the  New  Arden  (1960) 
looks  meagre  by  comparison  with  what  are  in  effect  commentaries  rather  than 
glosses;  one  wonders  what  else  there  can  be  left  to  notice  about  the  poems. 

The’  appearance  of  the  first  two  volumes  in  a  new  series  launched  by  Har¬ 
vester,  ‘Shakespearean  Originals’,  should  be  noted  here  although  it  is  hoped  to 
review  the  books  themselves  in  the  next  volume  of  YWES.  The  aim  of  the  series 
is  to  put  into  circulation  authentic  reprints  of  early  Shakespeare  texts.  The 
publication  of  A  Pleasant  Conceited  Historie,  called  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  and 
The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke,  both  edited  by  Graham 
Holdemess  and  Brian  Loughrey,  provoked  a  controversy  initiated  by  Brian 
Vickers  in  the  TLS  for  24  December  1993  and  pursued  energetically  by  him  and 
by  the  editors  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  subsequent  issues.  The  interested 

reader  is  referred  to  these.  . 

‘A  Seventh  Signature  for  Shakespeare’  is  claimed  by  Giles  Dawson 
43.72—9)  to  exist  on  the  title-page  of  a  copy  of  William  Lambarde  s 
APXAIONOMIA  (1568)  acquired  by  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  1938. 
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Dawson  bases  his  argument  on  minute  comparison  with  the  six  ‘canonical’ 
signatures  —  all,  together  with  the  possible  new  one,  reproduced  photographically 
-  and,  to  this  reviewer  at  least,  makes  a  strong  prima  facie  case. 

When  did  the  process  of  editing  Shakespeare  begin?  As  early  as  the  First 
Folio,  suggests  T.  H.  Howard-Hill,  and  the  man  responsible  was  Ralph  Crane 
(‘Shakespeare’s  Earliest  Editor,  Ralph  Crane’,  ShS  44.113—29).  As  editor,  him¬ 
self,  of  the  Revels  A  Game  at  Chess,  Howard-Hill  devotes  most  of  his  paper  to 
a  discussion  of  Crane’s  transcription  of  that  play:  the  implications  for  Crane’s 
work  on  F  (which,  in  any  case,  is  confined,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  comedies) 
are  merely  glanced  at  towards  the  end.  Editorial  problems  of  other  kinds  are 
considered  in  Kristian  Smidt’s  ‘By  any  Other  Word?’  ( CahiersE  41.33—8).  He 
comments  on  the  dilemma  of  the  translator  of  Shakespeare  faced  with  divergent 
source-texts:  ‘the  translator  to  a  great  extent  has  to  be  an  editor  besides’.  It  would 
have  been  useful  to  have  some  comparative  translations  cited  to  extend  the 
argument. 

We  come  now  to  textual  notes,  whether  identifying  sources  or  trying  to  solve 
cruces:  and  first,  on  the  comedies.  J.  J.  M.  Tobin  contributes  ‘Nashe  and  Shake¬ 
speare:  Some  Further  Borrowings’  to  N&Q  39.309—20,  supplementing  his  earlier 
notes  ( YWES  67.236,  68.232);  he  finds  echoes  of  various  works  by  Nashe  in  the 
Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Henry  V,  Julius  Caesar  and  Macbeth,  and  can 
generally  point  to  thematic  as  well  as  verbal  parallels.  Teresa  McNally 
(‘Shylock’s  Turquoise  Ring  and  Judaic  Tradition’,  N&Q  39.320-2)  shows  that 
the  turquoise  anciently  became  a  symbol  for  the  Israelites  and,  in  the  mystical 
tradition,  for  the  soul.  Y.  S.  Bains,  in  the  hope  of  ‘Making  Sense  of  some 
Passages  in  the  1602  Quarto  of  Shakespeare’s  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ’ 

( N&Q  39.322-6),  opposes  H.  J.  Oliver’s  description  (in  his  New  Arden  of  1971) 
of  Q  as  a  memorial  reconstruction,  urging  that  it  may  be  an  earlier  draft  and  that 
Oliver’s  dismissals  of  its  readings  pay  insufficient  attention  to  dramatic  context. 
Also  on  this  play,  Robert  A.  H.  Smith’s  ‘ Doctor  Faustus  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor ’  (RES  43.395-7)  observes  that  the  link  between  being  spattered  with 
mud  and  set  upon  by  devils,  which  Bardolph  makes  at  IV.v.64,  is  not  found  in  the 
Faustbook  but  only  previously  in  Marlowe’s  play,  and  then  only  in  the  B  text, 
whose  relevant  lines  may  thus  have  existed  prior  to  1602  and  been  cut  from  the 
A  text.  D.  S.  Hutchinson’s  ‘The  Cynicism  of  Jacques:  A  New  Source  in  Spenser’s 
Axiochus?’  ( N&Q  39.328-30)  traces  ‘All  the  world’s  a  stage  ...’  to  Spenser’s 
version  of  Cynic  teaching  that  life  is  a  painful  pilgrimage;  but  the  resemblances 
are  not  strong. 

Among  the  tragedies,  as  always,  Hamlet  has  prompted  a  number  of  notes. 
David  Ward  (‘The  King  and  Hamlet',  SQ  43.280-302)  considers  Q2’s  alterations 
to  Q1  which  cumulatively  blacken  the  characters  of  Claudius  and  Gertrude,  and 
throw  into  question  the  moral  probity  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes,  concluding  that  they 
point  to  the  existence  prior  to  F  of  a  text  substantially  the  same  as  F,  and  that  the 
textual  differences  are  linked  to  certain  preoccupations  of  James  I  and  VI,  such 
as  his  belief  that  ghosts  are  instruments  of  the  Devil,  his  thirst  for  peace,  his 
horror  of  duelling  and  his  conviction  that  revenge  was  morally  wrong.  Sidney 
Thomas  (‘The  Mute  Voltemar:  Q1  Hamlet,  5.2’,  SQ  43.70)  thinks  that  this  non¬ 
character  is  a  spectator’s  misidentification  of  the  actor  who  had  earlier  played 
Voltemar  but  was  now  doubling  as  an  attendant,  the  case  for  Q1  as  a  pirated  text 
being  thereby  strengthened.  In  that  connection  1  regret  I  have  been  unable  to  see 
Thomas  Clayton’s  The  ‘Hamlet’  First  Published  (Ql  1603):  Origins,  Form, 
Intertextualities  (UDelP). 
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J.  Rees  in  ‘Shakespeare  and  “Edward  Pudsey’s  Booke”,  1600’  (N&Q  39.330- 
1)  reproduces  from  this  commonplace  book  — now  Bodleian  MS  English  poet.  D.3 
—  quotations  from  Hamlet  and  Othello,  including  an  Iago-like  line,  ‘She  that  is 
free  of  her  tongue  is  as  frank  of  her  lips’,  which  is  not  in  the  extant  text  but  may 
have  been  heard  in  the  playhouse  (Pudsey’s  book  predates  Q1  Othello  by  twenty- 
two  years).  Anthony  DiMatteo  studies  ‘The  Genealogy  of  Evil  in  Othello-.  Iago’s 
“Hell  and  Night’”  (N&Q  39.331-4)  with  reference  to  Boccaccio’s  Genealogiae 
where  the  offspring  of  those  two  deities  is,  somewhat  startlingly,  Love,  which 
Iago  predictably  describes  as  a  ‘monstrous  birth’.  The  second  part  of  DiMatteo’s 
argument,  reading  Acts  II  to  V  as  a  figurative  birth  of  love,  is  extremely  strained. 
So  is  G.  St  John  Stott’s  ‘The  Need  for  Banquo’s  Ghost’  ( N&Q  39.334-6).  Stott 
contends  that  the  ghost,  unlike  the  dagger  (?),  must  be  real,  that  is,  Macbeth 
really  sees  it;  well,  he  may  believe  he  does,  but  it  doesn’t  follow,  as  Stott 
assumes,  that  we  should  see  it  too;  and  what  can  be  meant  by  saying  ‘the  other 
characters’  take  the  ghost  to  be  Duncan’s,  when  only  Lady  Macbeth  is  told 
explicitly  that  Macbeth  (thinks  he)  is  seeing  a  ghost? 

There  are  two  minor  items  on  King  Lear.  Jay  L.  Halio  routinely  notes  that 
Gloucester’s  blinding  is  a  symbolic  castration  (‘Gloucester’s  Blinding’,  SQ 
43.221-3),  while  Frances  Teague  derives  I.ii  of  Lear  from  I.iii  of  Julius  Caesar 
(‘Letters  and  Portents  in  Julius  Caesar  and  King  Lear',  ShY  3.87—104). 

Finally,  some  questions  of  attribution.  R.  J.  C.  Watt  referred  last  year  (YWES 
72.159,  160)  to  the  debate  over  the  authorship  of  Pericles  between  M.  W.  A. 
Smith  and  MacD.  P.  Jackson,  who  have  amassed  stylometric  evidence  for  George 
Wilkins’s  responsibility  for  Acts  I  and  II,  and  Eric  Sams,  who  insists  that  the 
whole  play  is  by  Shakespeare.  Support  for  Sams  has  come  from  Thomas  Merriam 
in  the  cumbersomely  titled  ''Pericles  I— II  Revisited  and  Considerations  Concern¬ 
ing  Literary  Medium  as  a  Systematic  Factor  in  Stylometry’  (N&Q  39.341-5). 
Merriam  is  extremely  deferential  to  Smith,  and  one  hopes  he  remained  so  after 
reading  the  succeeding  item  in  the  journal,  Smith’s  ‘The  Problem  of  Acts  I— II  of 
Pericles'  (346-55),  which  uses  Principal  Component  Analysis  to  pour  cold  water 
on  Sams’s  theory  and  to  show  that  Acts  I  and  II  have  more  marked  affinities  to 
Wilkins  and  to  later  Shakespeare  than  they  do  to  earlier  Shakespeare.  Smith,  in 
turn,  must  have  read  with  mixed  feelings  Merriam’ s  other  N&Q  contribution, 
‘Chettle,  Munday,  Shakespeare,  and  Sir  Thomas  More’  (336-41),  which  disa¬ 
grees  with  the  Revels  editors’  claim  that  More  should  be  attributed  to  Munday  ‘in 
the  same  measure’  as  Henry  VI  is  to  Shakespeare;  for  had  he  not,  in  Shake¬ 
speare,  Stylometry  and  Sir  Thomas  More’  (SP  89.434-44),  loftily  dismissed 
Merriam’s  earlier  statement  (YWES  71.269)  that  function  word  tests  reveal  More 
to  be  mostly  by  Shakespeare,  Munday’s  role  being  negligible?  The  mere  spectator 
can  only  wait,  with  bated  breath,  for  the  film  of  the  debate,  perhaps  to  be  called 
Stylometry  -  this  Time  it’s  Personal. 


2.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

Marvin  Rosenberg’s  The  Masks  of  Hamlet  takes  its  place  -  somewhat  forbid¬ 
dingly-  at  the  head  of  this  year’s  studies  concerning  Shakespeare  in  performance. 
Running  to  nearly  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages  and  absorbing  references  to 
over  seventy  productions  from  thirty-two  countries,  the  book  s  comprehensive¬ 
ness  compels  admiration.  There  is  also  much  in  Rosenberg’s  method  -  familiar 
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from  his  three  previous  studies  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  —  to  admire.  In  a 
painstaking  line-by-line  reading  he  demonstrates  how  each  segment  of  the  play 
has  been  (and  could  be)  interpreted  and  performed.  The  book  is  an  outstanding 
guide  for  those  ‘actor-readers’  who  wish  to  produce  the  whole  or  understand  the 
intricacy  of  the  part.  Yet,  the  deficiencies  of  this  approach  -  which  include, 
inevitably,  prolixity  -  have  been  noted  before  and  recur.  For  a  scholar  of  perform¬ 
ance,  Rosenberg  is  often  inconsiderate  of  the  importance  of  movement  and  visual 
design  and  lacks  any  substantial  sense  of  the  political  and  cultural  contexts  of 
those  productions  he  alludes  to.  Still,  the  book  will  be  an  unfailing  resource  in 
both  the  class  and  rehearsal  room. 

H.  R.  Coursen’s  Shakespearean  Performance  as  Interpretation  lucidly  follows 
through  its  insistence  that  as  a  ‘Shakespearean  script  exists  only  in  performance’, 
debates  about  meaning  can  be  most  properly  grounded  there.  For  Coursen,  the 
great  virtue  of  production  is  that  it  offers  a  hypothesis  of  what  is  there  in  the  text 
-  rather  than  pursuing  ‘absences’  -  with  a  specificity  that  never  presumes  that  it 
is  the  only  way  of  interpreting  the  text.  At  its  best,  production  can  ‘excite 
subjectivity  into  action’  by  invoking  disagreement  as  well  as  assent,  by  inciting 
us  to  abandon  traditional  assumptions  or  reinforcing  their  importance.  By  com¬ 
paring  particular  versions  of  texts,  as  well  as  specific  renditions  of  characters  and 
speeches,  one  can  begin  to  ask  not  simply  what  it  might  mean,  but  how  it  means 
in  a  particular  dramatic  and  social  context.  Coursen  reminds  us  that  performance 
is  often  superficially  read  as  accommodating  dominant  social  values,  which  belies 
the  diversity  of  possible  meanings  it  enacts.  His  analyses  of  particular  plays,  like 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  the  Henriad,  as  well  as  particular  characters  - 
Hermia,  Edmund,  Lear  and  Cordelia  —  is  well  informed  by  an  awareness  of  how 
theoretical  understanding  can  help  clarify  the  ideological  assumptions  that  condi¬ 
tion  representation.  A  similar  approach  underpins  Murray  Biggs’s  essay  ‘“He’s 
Going  to  His  Mother’s  Closet”:  Hamlet  and  Gertrude  on  Screen’  (ShS  45.53—62), 
which  compares  how  four  film  versions  of  Hamlet  render  the  closet  scene  in  Act 
III,  Scene  iv.  Biggs’s  piece  is  somewhat  discursively  argued,  but  he  brings  out 
clearly  how  the  study  of  multiple  performances  —  Olivier’s  Oedipal  neuroses, 
Nicol  Williamson’s  moral  outrage,  Jacobi’s  shocked  volatility  —  allows  us  to 
grasp  the  text’s  ‘simultaneous  complexity’. 

Samuel  Crowl’s  Shakespeare  Observed:  Studies  in  Performance  on  Stage  and 
Screen  is  less  sharply  argued,  chiefly  by  an  uncritical  admiration  of  his  chosen 
subjects.  Crowl’s  aim  is  to  examine  the  ‘intertextual’  dialogue  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  production  strategies  of  films  and  plays  and  the  critical  discourse 
surrounding  the  texts.  He  re-examines  the  well-known  film  versions  of  Welles, 
Polanski  and  Jarman  and  offers  case  studies  of  particular  directors  (Peter  Hall, 
Adrian  Noble,  Kenneth  Branagh,  Michael  Bogdanov).  The  ‘dialogue’  at  work 
between  performance  and  criticism  is  often  vaguely  established  and  Crowl’s 
arguments  are  often  heavily  reliant  on  secondary  material  and  potted  biographies 
rather  than  a  fuller  sense  of  context.  In  general,  the  book  needed  a  more  nuanced 
awareness  of  both  film  and  critical  theory,  but  it  is  clearly  written  and  crisply 
captures  the  defining  detail  of  a  given  performance.  This  is  far  more  than  can  be 
said  of  Ralph  Berry’s  Shakespeare  in  Performance,  which  is  often  slackly  articu¬ 
lated  and  unhampered  by  an  awareness  of  recent  work  on  the  context  of  Eliza¬ 
bethan  production  and  subsequent  staging  traditions.  The  book  has  some  sensible 
consideration  of  practical  matters  of  staging,  especially  the  implications  of  cast¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  a  useful  chapter  on  the  use  of  ‘conceptual  doubles’  in  a  body  of 
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texts  where  doubling  is  never  specifically  called  for.  But,  the  various  other 
themes  in  the  book  —  laughter  in  Richard  II,  ‘Reflections  on  Recent  Tempests', 
‘The  Tavern  as  Pastoral’  in  Henry  IV -  are  not  convincingly  correlated  around  a 
unifying  theme  and  offer  only  pedestrian  analysis. 

Manchester  University  Press’s  ‘Text  and  Performance’  series  continues  to 
produce  a  steady  two  or  three  volumes  a  year.  Barbara  Hodgdon  has  the  seemingly 
awkward  task  of  treating  Henry  IV,  Part  Two  in  isolation.  However,  she  turns  this 
to  her  advantage  with  a  spirited  critique  of  the  ‘tetralogy  thinking’  that  has  tended 
to  set  the  play  in  a  ‘cycle’  that  over-privileges  the  royal  narrative.  Hodgdon  is 
excellent  on  other  losses  a  twentieth-century  audience  may  incur  when  produc¬ 
tions  create  a  unitary  image  of  an  ‘Elizabethan’  past.  Crucial  here  is  her  sense  of 
the  disorientating  effect  of  a  ‘double  history’  which  both  dramatizes  key  late- 
Elizabethan  concerns  and  suggests  that  history  is  ‘a  compellingly  convenient 
illusion’.  The  contemporary  production  history  of  the  play  is  imaginatively  seen 
as  part  of  a  continuous  political  debate  in  which  competing  visions  of  England 
have  been  expressed.  Hodgdon  pursues  interesting  connections  between  the 
heroic  note  struck  in  Michael  Redgrave’s  production  for  the  Festival  of  Britain  in 
1951  -  as  part  of  ‘The  Autobiography  of  a  Nation’  -  and  David  Giles’s  production 
for  the  BBC  in  1979  with  Antony  Quayle  again  as  Falstaff.  Terry  Hands  (in  1975) 
and  Trevor  Nunn  (in  1982)  are  seen  as  complicating  the  ‘myth  of  order’  promul¬ 
gated  in  such  productions  with  new  attention  to  less  comforting  themes  and 
psychoanalytic  insights,  and  most  praise  is  reserved  for  the  eclectic  and  Brechtian 
jolt  Michael  Bogdanov  gave  the  play  as  part  of  his  ‘Wars  of  the  Roses’  sequence 
—  some  supra-tetralogy  thinking  there  —  for  the  English  Shakespeare  Company 
between  1986  and  1989.  Hodgdon’s  historicist  concerns  are  refreshing  in  an  often 
under-theorized  genre  of  criticism  and  are  evident  again  in  her  article  Katherina 
Bound;  or,  Play  (K)ating  the  Strictures  of  Everyday  Life’  ( PMLA  107.538-53). 
Here  she  examines  how  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew's  concentration  on  the  use  — and 
exchange-value  —  of  a  shrew-wife  is  shaped  in  different  productions  to  secure  or 
contest  the  sociocultural  subjectivities  at  work  in  women’s  lives.  The  essay  is 
entertainingly  comprehensive  and  includes  not  only  Zeffirelli  s  1966  film  with 
Burton  and  Taylor,  but  commercials  for  the  1980s  television  series  ‘Moonlight¬ 
ing’.  Her  conclusions  are  pessimistic,  in  that  no  matter  how  ironized  or  updated  , 
Katherina  is  always  overtly,  or  more  covertly,  bound  within  a  circumscribed 

notion  of  a  woman’s  ‘place’.  s 

Two  further  volumes  in  the  series  are  less  stimulating.  Bernice  W.  Kliman  s 
Macbeth  is  grounded  on  some  pedestrian  assumptions  about  the  changing  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  protagonists  and  traces  the  different  emphases  of  what  she 
fussily  calls  ‘chiasmus  interpretation’  —  i.e.  the  theatrical  ascendancy  permitted 
to  each  -  principally  through  television  and  film  productions.  There  is  a  useful 
introductory  chapter  on  the  formative  legacy  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  production  and  the  book  works  through  some  solidly  detailed  accounts  of 
Orson  Welles’s  1936  ‘Voodoo’  production  -  and  its  subsequent  reworking  for  the 
cinema  -  and  an  unusually  sympathetic  analysis  of  Polanski’s  film.  Miriam 
Gilbert’s  Love ’s  Labour’s  Lost  uncovers  a  complex  production  history  of  ‘discov¬ 
ery  and  triumph’,  surprising  in  a  play  which  did  not  resurface  in  the  theatrical 
repertoire  until  1839  and  waited  a  further  eighteen  years  until  Samuel  Phelps 
presented  a  reasonably  full  version  of  the  text  at  Sadler’s  Wells.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  is  elucidated  through  a  convincing  analysis  of  The  Students  (1762),  which 
adapted  the  play  to  create  a  happy  ending,  recast  the  female  characters  into  more 
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submissive  roles  and  diluted  the  exposure  of  masculine  self-deception.  The 
disruptive  quality  of  the  text,  with  its  odd  switches  of  mood  and  final  insistence 
on  separation,  has  been  accommodated  more  comfortably  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Peter  Brook’s  production  in  1946  is  rightly  seen  as  the  breakthrough,  with 
its  emphasis  on  the  darkness  of  the  ending  as  integral  to  the  ambivalent  mood  of 
the  whole  and  the  inspired  use  of  Watteau’s  paintings  in  the  scenic  design  to 
convey  a  world  of  elegance  and  ease  shot  through  with  foreboding.  Gilbert 
concludes  her  close  reading  of  five  productions  with  a  comparative  account  of 
John  Barton’s  work  on  two  of  these,  charting  a  shift  from  a  post-Brook  emphasis 
on  how  an  over-formal  society  is  shocked  into  new  degrees  of  awareness,  towards 
a  Chekhovian  fable  of  shared  and  pervasive  insecurities.  All  three  books  maintain 
the  high  standards  of  lucidity  and  research  demanded  by  the  series,  but  there  is 
an  understandable  tendency  to  stress  the  work  done  by  those  still  —  at  the  time  of 
writing  at  least  —  hegemonic  institutions  the  RSC  and  BBC.  It  would  be  encour¬ 
aging  for  contributors  to  take  more  account  of  productions  from  Europe  and  from 
other  cultures  to  produce  a  more  variegated  and  inclusive  history. 

Russell  Jackson  and  Robert  Smallwood  have  edited  the  third  volume  of 
Players  of  Shakespeare,  which  offers  actors’  perspectives  on  a  series  of  roles 
performed  between  1987  and  1991.  This  familiar  format  is  freshened  by  includ¬ 
ing  accounts  of  minor  roles  —  Gregory  Dolan  on  playing  Solanio  —  and  less 
familiar  characters:  Titus  Andronicus,  King  John,  Henry  VI,  Thersites,  Queen 
Margaret,  Imogen.  The  results  are  variable.  Some  responses  are  precious  and 
self-absorbed  —  ‘Like  Beatrice,  I  think  I  had  a  bumpy  ride’  —  where  the  fixed 
concern  with  a  specific  character  casts  little  illumination  on  the  play.  At  its  best, 
the  volume  contains  compelling  accounts  of  those  moments  of  discovery  in  a  line 
or  a  scene  that  reveals  the  essence  of  a  given  character.  Nicholas  Woodeson  is 
fascinating  on  finding  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  barely  expressed  —  and  he 
believes  ‘dangerously  unresolved’  —  feelings  of  King  John,  and  Roger  Allam 
begins  the  volume  in  some  style  with  his  sense  of  the  ‘dilemma  of  fragmentation’ 
that  embraced  both  his  anxiety-stricken  Duke  and  the  public  realm  of  Vienna. 

In  ‘30  Rupees  for  Shakespeare:  A  Consideration  of  Imperial  Theatre  in  India’ 
(MD  34.90-1 00),  Christine  Mangala  Frost  argues  for  a  more  complex  sense  of  the 
use  of  Shakespearean  performance  than  simply  its  ideological  utility  for  colonial 
power.  Frost  marshals  clear  evidence  of  how  an  exposure  to  Shakespeare  also 
galvanized  the  vernacular  theatre  both  to  adapt  the  plays  to  local  dramatic 
traditions  and  to  produce  texts  modelled  on  the  Bard’s  as  expressions  of  nation¬ 
alist  pride.  Andreas  Hofele  offers  a  more  politically  depressing  account  of  recent 
production  trends  in  his  ‘A  Theater  of  Exhaustion?  “Posthistorie”  in  Recent 
German  Shakespeare  Productions’  ( SQ  43.80-6).  This  is  an  intriguing  account  of 
the  postmodern  emphasis  on  the  ‘end  of  history’,  where  no  innovation  or  progress 
is  feasible  and  simulation  replaces  action.  Hofele  persuasively  analyses  the 
common  denominators  in  several  key  productions  of  the  1980s:  vast  empty 
staging  spaces,  a  pace  so  slow  that  five  to  seven  hours  of  playing  time  became 
almost  expected,  and  a  deliberately  reductive,  stylized  way  of  acting.  Graham 
Holdemess’s  ‘Shakespeare  Rewound’  ( ShS  45.63—74)  is  equally  satirical  at 
dominant  trends  in  what  he  terms  ‘the  Great  Tradition  of  Shakespeare-on-film’. 
Holdemess  argues  that  contemporary  scholarship  and  criticism  has  privileged  a 
restricted  and  elitist  account  of  the  filming  of  Shakespeare  which  has  analysed  the 
work  of  the  great  (male)  director  with  an  outdated  emphasis  on  the  ‘organic’ 
coherence  of  narrative,  imagery  and  characterization.  Holdemess  looks  to  an 
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under-regarded  ‘underground’  of  cinema  deriving  from  George  Melies’  1907 
fantasy  Hamlet,  which  seeks  to  fragment  action  and  character  and  radically 
transposes  crucial  elements  of  the  text.  In  close  readings  of  three  films  which 
pursue  such  anti-naturalist  strategies  —  Celestino  Coronado’s  Hamlet  (1979), 
produced  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art;  a  1987  video  of  the  Cambridge  Experimen¬ 
tal  Theatre’s  production  of  Hamlet  with  a  cast  of  four  (which  didn’t  include  the 
Prince)  and  Jarman’s  The  Tempest  (1990)  -  Holdemess  perceives  an  alternative 
tradition  of  film  whose  sense  of  the  text’s  instabilities  and  self-contradictions  is 
more  closely  attuned  to  contemporary  critical  concerns. 


3.  Criticism 

(a)  Histories 

Ours  is  an  age,  as  William  M.  Hawley  memorably  puts  it  in  Critical  Her¬ 
meneutics  and  Shakespeare’s  History  Plays,  ‘lacking  any  stable  transcendental 
signified’.  Such  a  situation  favours  an  approach  to  the  history  plays,  like 
Hawley’s,  which  interprets  them  as  a  dialectic  between  historiography  and 
theatricality,  since  neither  history  as  theatrical  representation  nor  theatre  as  the 
site  of  historical  transactions  need  be  granted  any  metaphysical  dimension. 
Accordingly,  after  a  reading  of  the  first  trilogy  which  sees  its  characters  as 
monochromatic  puppets  and  discounts  the  plays’  interrogation  of  providence, 
Hawley  arrives  at  Richard  II,  ‘Shakespeare’s  first  and  last  modem  historical 
character’  because  he  equates  time  with  madness  in  V.v  (actually  the  source  of 
his  distress  is  his  realization  that  he  has  wasted  time).  In  Hal  such  a  process  of 
alienation  becomes  more  pronounced,  and  Boswell  is  ticked  off  for  being  moved 
to  tears  by  Garrick’s  performance  in  the  reconciliation  scene  in  2  Henry  IV:  this 
is  ‘the  wrong  kind  of  attention  to  the  text’,  for  plainly,  Boswell  ought  to  have  been 
pondering  the  dialectics  of  intersubjectivity.  At  least  Richard  III  has  heard  of 
literary  theory,  being  ‘a  structuralist  historian’,  but  -  with  typical  bad  luck  -  in 
a  deconstructive  play’!  Alas,  Dr  Hawley  is  not  joking. 

Graham  Holdemess  has  edited  a  New  Casebook,  Shakespeare’s  History 
Plays:  ‘Richard  II’  to  ‘Henry  V’,  and  produced  on  his  own  account  Shakespeare 
Recycled:  The  Making  of  Historical  Drama.  The  Casebook  usefully  reprints 
material  from  1972  to  1991,  charting  Shakespeare’s  progress  from  intelligent 
radical  (Robert  Omstein)  to  ideological  subverter  (Johnathan  Dollimore  and  Alan 
Sinfield).  In  view  of  the  title  of  Professor  Holdemess’s  own  book  I  can’t  resist 
pointing  out  that  much  of  that  is  also  reprinted,  verbatim,  from  his  1985  Shake¬ 
speare’s  History  (YWES  66.231),  and  that  his  argument  (perfectly  reasonable  in 
itself)  that  the  second  trilogy  offers  a  historicist  understanding  of  feudal  society 
is  now  beginning  to  sound  distinctly  tired.  Even  the  new  sections  are  not  up-to- 
date;  for  instance,  his  discussion  of  the  camivalesque  in  the  histories  takes  no 
account  of  Fran$ois  Laroque’s  Shakespeare’s  Festive  World  (CUP,  1992).  For 
someone  so  alert  to  the  ironic  potentialities  of  language,  Holdemess  can  be 
curiously  tone-deaf  on  occasion.  He  quotes  some  flippant  press  reviews  of 
Branagh’s  Henry  F(the  English  taking  Harfleur  like  a  rugby  first  XI,  etc.),  adding 
solemnly  that  he  observes  ‘the  repressed  spirit  of  patriotic  emotion  returning  in 
these  attenuated  forms’.  Can  it  be  that  the  journalists  observed  in  Branagh’s  film 
a  strain  of  brash  vulgarity  which  Holdemess,  elaborating  his  views  on  its  incar¬ 
nation  of  ‘the  individualism  of  the  new  entrepreneur’,  has  overlooked? 
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The  second  tetralogy  is  also  the  subject  of  Jonathan  Hart’s  Theater  and  World. 
The  Problematics  of  Shakespeare’s  History,  which  incorporates  his  article 
‘Shakespeare’s  Henry  V:  Towards  the  Problem  Play’  ( CahiersE  42.17-35). 
Hart’s  major  contention,  reminiscent  of  John  Wilders’s  in  The  Lost  Garden,  is 
that  the  plays  inhabit  a  postlapsarian  world  bedevilled  by  a  Babel  of  incompatible 
discourses  and  frameworks  of  interpretation.  He  analyses  the  ways  in  which  the 
same  image  is  used  by  different  characters  for  different  ends,  reflecting  an 
incoherent  metaphysical  system.  Separate  discussion  of  images  of  time  gives  rise 
to  a  consideration  of  the  special  problems  of  the  history  play  as  a  genre  trying  to 
close  the  gap  between  historical  and  theatrical,  inner  and  outer  time.  These  four 
plays  are  also  seen  to  have  strong  affinities  with  the  problem  comedies  in  their 
mingling  of  satire  and  tragedy,  their  experiments  with  techniques  of  alienation, 
and  the  unease  they  provoke  in  readers  and  audiences  uncertain  of  how  to  respond 
to  their  mingled  tones  -  an  uncertainty  illustrated  in  the  closing  survey  of  recent 
trends  in  the  criticism  of  the  histories.  This  is  a  long  book,  missing  few  important 
items  in  the  secondary  literature,  marshalling  its  arguments  with  scrupulous  care. 
It  is,  indeed,  too  long,  too  deferential,  too  detailed;  a  scholar’s  synthesis  of  other 
people’s  ideas  rather  than  a  pioneering  work  of  fresh  critical  thinking.  The  fact 
that  Hart  can  simply  document  the  new  approaches  of  the  1980s  without  making 
active  use  of  them,  whether  supportive  or  antagonistic,  is  symptomatic  of  a 
caution  which  is  ultimately  deadening. 

‘Politics  are  now  everywhere  in  literary  criticism’,  as  Blair  Worden  remarks 
in  his  opening  contribution  to  Shakespeare  Survey  44:  Shakespeare  and  Politics 
(ed.  Wells).  He  well  brings  out  Shakespeare’s  political  agnosticism,  his  sceptical 
questioning  of  the  political  cliches  of  his  time,  yet  refuses  to  acclaim  the  play¬ 
wright  as  an  advanced  political  thinker;  it  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  expect 
him  to  endorse  democracy,  and  perhaps  his  impressionistic  ‘feel’  for  the  grain  of 
past  societies  has  led  to  a  too  hasty  assumption  that  he  really  understood  them. 
He  had  a  genius  for  psychological  empathy;  ‘has  justice  ever  been  done’,  Worden 
asks,  ‘to  the  power  of  his  historical  imagination?’  This  puts  the  emphasis  where 
it  ought  to  be  put,  yet  Worden’s  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  the  creative  artist 
begs  the  question  of  how  acute,  as  distinct  from  adroit,  were  his  specifically 
political  intuitions.  Some  of  these  are  taken  up  in  the  next  two  essays,  by  William 
C.  Carroll  (‘Language,  Politics  and  Poverty  in  Shakespearian  Drama’)  and  Pierre 
Sahel  (‘Some  Versions  of  Coup  d’Etat,  Rebellion  and  Revolution’).  The  speech 
styles  of  Jack  Cade,  of  Edgar  as  Poor  Tom,  and  of  Autolycus,  Carroll  contends, 
reveal  Shakespeare’s  ear  for  the  idioms  of  the  dispossessed  and  marginalized; 
while  Sahel,  writing  with  a  fuzzier  focus,  draws  attention  to  Shakespeare’s 
interest  in  the  paradox  of  rebellion  for  a  reactionary  end,  and  remarks  his  care  for 
moments  of  political  significance  even  where  they  play  no  part  in  forwarding  the 
plot. 

Paola  Pugliatti,  in  ‘“More  than  history  can  pattern”:  The  Jack  Cade  Rebellion 
in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VI,  Part  2 ’  ( JMRS  22.451—78),  covers  some  of  the  same 
ground  as  Carroll  and  Sahel,  but  offers  a  useful  supplement,  introducing  the  term 
‘counterevent’  for  an  episode  in  a  work  of  art  which  is  founded  on,  but  different 
in  detail  from,  a  historical  event.  The  Cade  scenes  are  shown  to  have  a  fertile 
polyvalency  as  an  exemplum  in  the  grotesque  rather  than  the  camivalesque  mode, 
in  which  ‘the  deformity  of  the  rebels  . . .  holds  up  a  mirror  to  the  corruption  of  the 
party  in  power’.  Deformity,  physical  and  moral,  is  of  course  central  to  the 
character  of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  which  bursts  upon  us  with  almost  palpable 
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force  in  3  Henry  VI.  The  materials  which  went  to  the  making  of  this  monster  are 
reviewed  by  E.  Pearlman  in  a  detailed  and  persuasive  piece,  ‘The  Invention  of 
Richard  of  Gloucester’  ( SQ  43.410-29).  Chronicle  history,  Marlovian,  Senecan 
and  revenge  drama  all  played  their  part,  but  the  initial  presentation  of  Richard  as 
pathologically  warped  is  more  subtly  interbred  with  the  traits  of  the  dissimulating 
Vice  -  an  alignment  of  realism  and  symbolism  which  already  points  the  way  to 
Richard  III. 

As  already  evidenced,  the  examination  of  language  can  lay  bare  the  political 
assumptions  of  the  dramatist  and/or  his  characters.  That  the  literary  critic  has 
more  to  contribute  here  than  the  linguistician  is,  unfortunately,  confirmed  by 
W.  F.  Bolton’s  Shakespeare’s  English:  Language  in  the  History  Plays.  This 
leaden  book  moves  from  the  examination  of  linguistic  data  in  the  early  histories 
(e.g.  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  King  John)  to  discussion  of  linguistic  concepts 
in  the  later  ones  (e.g.  ‘Language  and  Nation  in  Henry  V).  There  is  much  use  of 
statistical  tables  and  accumulations  of  examples,  which  drain  the  plays  of  all  their 
life,  energy  and  interest,  without  adding  significantly  to  what  we  know  about 
them;  the  dominance  of  the  Bastard  in  John,  or  the  bridging  function  of  the 
Chorus  in  Henry  V,  are  in  no  need  of  elaborate  proof.  We  should  resist  Bolton’s 
attempts  to  overawe  us  with  jargon;  what  does  it  profit  us  to  hear  of  Mistress 
Quickly’ s  ‘undifferentiated  narrative  particularity’?  Bolton’s  rare  stimulating 
passages  are  on  attitudes  to  language  within  the  plays  themselves  (especially 
Henry  VIII).  In  general,  a  sensitive  reader  with  a  well-annotated  edition  could 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  and  altogether  would  be  better  off  with  S.  S. 
Hussey’s  book  of  1982,  The  Literary  Language  of  Shakespeare,  whose  title  puts 
the  emphasis  where  it  ought  to  be. 

This  year’s  periodicals  offer  a  somewhat  scrappy  picture,  no  single  play  or 
single  essay  standing  out.  A  debate  develops  around  King  John  in  the  new,  and 
potentially  lively,  Connotations,  which  I  failed  to  notice  last  year.  In  its  first 
volume  (1991),  Roy  Battenhouse  published  ‘Religion  in  King  John :  Shake¬ 
speare’s  View’  (140-9),  which  provoked  first  Sandra  Billington’s  ‘A  Response 
to  Roy  Battenhouse  ...’  (290-2),  and  then  Christopher  Z.  Hobson’s  ‘A  Comment 
on  Roy  Battenhouse...’  (2.69—75).  Battenhouse  himself  finally  (perhaps)  re¬ 
turned  with  ‘On  King  John :  An  Answer  to  Billington  and  Hobson’  (2.172—81). 
The  starting-point  was  Battenhouse’s  argument  that,  in  comparison  to  the  mili¬ 
tant  Protestantism  of  The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John,  Shakespeare  exposes 
hypocrisy  on  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  sides,  but  endorses  a  providential  view 
of  the  events  he  dramatizes.  Billington  had  questioned  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
Bastard,  Arthur  and  Prince  Henry,  and  Hobson  feels  that  Battenhouse  has  under¬ 
estimated  the  secularity  of  the  play’s  political  stance,  while  admitting  that, 
particularly  in  Arthur,  a  religious  typology  is  evoked.  He  pleads  for  a  more 
serious  account  to  be  taken  of  the  Bastard’s  closing  speech,  as  no  mere  conven¬ 
tional  rounding-off  but  a  defence  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  monarch  and 
subject.  Battenhouse,  reviewing  the  controversy,  reasserts  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  obedience  and  just  rule,  and  defends  the  Bastard  as  the  spokesman  of 
conscience,  with  Henry  as  guarantor  of  future  order.  If  nobody’s  mind  is  changed 
by  these  discussions,  they  at  least  give  an  airing  to  points  of  fundamental 
importance. 

Matthew  H.  Wikander’s  ‘The  Protean  Prince  Hal’  ( CompD  26.295-311) 
covers  familiar  ground,  with  Hal  as  a  chameleon-like  figure  whose  acting  abilities 
lead  to  our  unease  about  his  sincerity  and  about  the  very  process  of  mimesis.  We 
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wait  resignedly  for  Wikander  to  come  out  with  the  point  about  monarchy  being 
a  kind  of  theatre  (first  made  by  Elizabeth  I  in  1586),  and  he  doesn  t  let  us  down. 
A  different  emphasis  is  put  by  Mark  Taylor  in  ‘Falstaff  and  the  Origins  of  Private 
Life’  ( ShY  3.63-85).  He  argues  for  the  depiction  of  the  tavern  world  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  recognition  of  the  need  of  all  individuals  for  a  private  space  where  the 
responsibilities  of  the  public  world  can  be  guiltlessly  set  aside.  Occasionally  his 
use  of  social  history  is  adventitious  but  he  has  some  most  useful  material  on  the 
history  of  taverns  as  places  which,  to  quote  Harrison’s  Description  of  England, 
‘every  man  may  use  ...  as  his  own  house’. 

Work  on  Henry  V  has  more  life  in  it.  Robert  Crosman  studies  ‘The  Pivotal 
Position  of  Henry  V  in  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Shakespeare’s  Prose’  ( Connotations 
2.1-15),  thankfully  abandoning  statistics  fairly  quickly,  and  seeing  Henry  V  as  a 
watershed  in  which  Shakespeare  fashioned  a  prose  capable  of  giving  voice  to 
common  humanity,  before  growing  discontented  with  such  an  abstraction  and 
turning  his  own  stylistic  instrument  to  other  effects.  The  creation  of  national 
speech  forms  for  this  play  is  one  of  its  most  striking  achievements,  closely  linked 
to  political  issues  according  to  David  J.  Baker  in  ‘“Wildehirissheman’’: 
Colonialist  Representation  in  Shakespeare’s  Henry  V'  ( ELR  32.37-61).  Mac- 
Morris’s  ‘What  ish  my  nation?’  is  a  key  question;  he  himself  is  ‘a  colonialist 
caricature’  who  yet  poses  an  implicit  challenge  to  English  political  complacency. 
He  is  mocked  because  he  is  felt  to  be  threateningly  different  -  an  imperialist 
nightmare  Shakespeare  conjures  up.  But  here  we  meet  again  the  problem  of 
political  stance  which  I  raised  at  the  outset.  Does  Shakespeare  endorse  the 
mockery  or  condemn  it?  Anthony  Brennan’s  HNCIS  volume  on  Henry  V,  taking 
probably  the  best  course,  sees  that  kind  of  dilemma  as  the  key  to  the  play’s 
fascination.  The  detection  of  multilayered  ambiguity,  while  exasperating  to  some, 
is  preferable  to  the  over-simplification  often  visited  on  the  play  in  performance 
(compare  Gurr’s  edition,  section  1  above).  Brennan  documents  a  large  number  of 
productions,  noting  wryly  (and  rightly)  that  ‘the  stage  history  of  the  play  is, 
ironically,  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  inherent  in  the  play  that  men  tend  to  make 
the  world  into  what  they  wish  it  to  be’.  He  follows  the  action  through 
sequentially,  a  justifiable  approach  in  this  case  where  effects  are  set  up  only  to 
be  qualified  or  undermined  subsequently.  The  ambition  to  unite  the  two  crowns, 
with  which  the  play  closes,  is  in  many  ways  an  emblem  of  its  ambiguous  approach 
to  nationalism:  how  could  these  nations  be  governed  jointly,  or  singly  by  Henry? 
The  ambiguity  was  there  in  history  too,  as  Dominique  Goy-Blanquet  shows  in 
‘Two  Kingdoms  for  Half-a-Crown’  ( ShS  44.55—63);  Henry’s  aims  were  expan¬ 
sionist,  there  were  arguments  over  which  language  should  be  used  for  official 
documents  (Latin  and  English  won),  colonialism  was  defeated  only  by  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  maintaining  supplies.  ‘The  ambiguities  of  amiable  conquest’,  Goy- 
Blanquet  concludes,  are  well  embodied  in  Henry,  ‘a  merciful  hero’  who  generates 
‘terrifying  images  of  war’.  Relevant  here  is  Steven  Marx’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Paci¬ 
fism’  ( RenQ  45.49-95),  which  charts  the  movement  from  the  militarism  of 
Shakespeare’s  early  plays  up  to  Henry  V,  via  disillusionment  with  the  Essex 
adventure,  to  a  later  stress  on  peace-making  more  in  keeping  with  James  I’s  self- 
image. 

The  detachment  of  honour  from  (political)  honours  is  as  much  a  theme  of 
Henry  VIII  as  of  Henry  V.  Stuart  M.  Kurland  (‘  “A  beggar’s  book/outworths  a 
noble’s  blood”:  The  Politics  of  Faction  in  Henry  VIH,  CompD  26.237—53)  logs 
references  in  the  later  play  to  objects  of  contemporary  satire,  pre-eminently  James 
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Vi’s  sale  of  knighthoods  and  his  disastrous  projects  to  mine  silver.  The  factions 
(Wolsey’s  party  versus  Buckingham’s)  reflect  Jacobean  unease  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  nobility  of  birth  and  of  nature  (an  antithesis,  however,  well 
known  to  Chaucer).  Kurland  is  unexciting,  but  A.  Lynne  Magnusson  (‘The 
Rhetoric  of  Politeness  and  Henry  VIII’,  SQ  43.391—409)  is  positively  dull, 
applying  sociolinguistic  torture  instruments  to  discover  when,  and  why,  charac¬ 
ters  are  or  are  not  polite.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  polished  refinement  on  show  in 
the  society  of  this  play,  but,  as  Magnusson  herself  says,  with  a  tyrannical  monster 
in  charge  it’s  hardly  surprising  if  people  are  on  their  best  behaviour. 


(b)  Tragedies 

A.  C.  Bradley’s  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  whose  reissue  with  a  new  introduction 
by  John  Russell  Brown  I  noticed  in  YWES  66.234,  has  appeared  once  more  with 
an  even  newer  introduction  by  ...  John  Russell  Brown,  who,  having  conceded  that 
Bradley  ignored  the  social  dimension  of  Shakespearean  tragedy,  made  scant 
reference  to  other  Renaissance  dramatists,  disparaged  the  dramatic  technique  of 
the  time  as  crude  and  knew  little  about  Elizabethan-Jacobean  English,  can  at  least 
claim  that  Bradley’s  use  of  textual  differences  between  Q  and  F  of  Hamlet  and 
Lear  anticipated  modem  bibliographical  preoccupations.  Does  this  book,  with  its 
misleading  and  falsifying  approach,  really  deserve  to  be  still  in  print? 

The  two  other  general  books  on  the  tragedies  which  have  come  to  my  notice 
in  this  very  thin  year  focus  respectively  on  their  imaginative  coherence  and  their 
depiction  of  social  dissolution.  Nicholas  Grene’s  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Imagina¬ 
tion  is  actually  about  two  modes  of  imagination,  the  mythico-poetic  and  the 
sceptical-relativist,  and  their  interaction.  Thus,  in  Julius  Caesar  Brutus,  cursed 
with  a  myth-making  mind  in  a  secular  world,  fails  in  his  attempt  to  transform  the 
assassination  of  Caesar  into  an  idealized  icon  of  political  liberty;  Hamlet,  who  is 
Brutus  on  a  cosmic  scale,  finds  himself  called  to  enact  a  sacred  ritual  amid  the 
grubby  mundaneness  of  Elsinore;  Troilus  and  Cressida  offers  an  extreme  in¬ 
stance  of  a  world  of  conflicting  energies  and  appetites  devoid  of  metaphysical 
reverberations,  yet  ironically  locates  in  this  setting  one  of  the  great  love-myths  of 
literature;  the  ideal  love  of  Othello  and  Desdemona  is  eroded  by  the  base  counter¬ 
vision  bred  from  Iago’s  anti-mythical  mind;  Timon’s  career  begins  in  generosity 
of  spirit  only  to  end  in  twisted  misanthropy;  King  Lear  reverses  that  career  in  a 
world  where  morality  has  supernatural  sanction  and  the  protagonist’s  suffering 
exalts  him  to  primeval,  mythical  status;  Macbeth  too  inhabits  a  Manichaean 
universe  in  which  moral  crises  are  as  inevitable  as  they  are  irreversible;  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus,  for  all  their  apparent  difference  from  Macbeth  in 
depicting  secular  societies,  are  similarly  engrossed  by  soldiers  under  female 
subjection  and  by  the  challenge  heroic  nobility  poses  to  the  assumptions  of 
Realpolitik.  This  ‘imaginative  dialectic’  between  secular  classical  tragedies  and 
non-classical  tragedies  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  sacred  (not  Christianity  but 
something  older  and  deeper)  is  an  aspect  of  the  contrast  between  myth  and 
history,  antiquity  and  modernity,  monarchy  and  republic,  a  creative  trajectory 
paralleling  the  larger  intellectual  movement  of  Shakespeare’s  England.  The  self 
in  sacred  tragedy  is  bounded  by  the  infinite:  in  secular  tragedy,  its  boundary  is  its 
fiction  of  autonomy,  by  which  it  succeeds  or  falls. 

Monsters  of  the  Deep:  Social  Dissolution  in  Shakespeare’s  Tragedies,  by 
David  Margolies,  perceives  a  somewhat  similar  developing  argument  among  its 
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chosen  group  of  plays.  Hamlet  has  at  its  centre  a  figure  of  ultimately  intractable 
subjectivity,  who  cannot  carry  into  successful  action  his  awareness  of  the  self- 
delusions  which  his  society  mistakes  for  reality.  Hamlet’s  frustration  is  Shake¬ 
speare’s  too,  producing  structural  problems  resolved  by  King  Lear  by  the  creation 
of  a  more  coherent  play -world,  not  just  a  collection  of  individuals.  Political 
analysis  and  aesthetic  effect  are  knit  together,  the  tragic  catastrophe  displaced 
from  Lear  to  his  whole  society  (an  unconvincing  argument  to  my  mind).  Macbeth 
repeats  with  new  confidence  the  internalized  presentation  of  character,  reuniting 
the  dispersed  conflicts  of  Lear  within  the  protagonist’s  mind,  permitting  him  a 
final  clarity,  a  glimpse  of  the  human  richness  he  has  foregone,  which  is  denied  to 
his  enemies.  (This  duplicates  Margolies’  paper  ‘Dramatic  Subversion  of  Ration¬ 
ality  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth',  ShJE  128.69^-72.)  That  congeries  of  possibilities 
next  becomes  the  Cleopatra  who  Anthony  prefers  to  the  sterile  bureaucracy  of 
Roman  statecraft  —  a  preference  inconceivable  to  Octavius.  Such  a  stunted 
perspective  is  carried  further  by  Coriolanus,  of  whom  Margolies  neatly  remarks 
‘by  becoming  all  self  he  became  no  self,  and  Timon,  whose  world  is  atomistic, 
at  the  furthest  remove  from  social  bonds,  and  whose  story,  like  Hamlet’s,  poses 
structural  challenges  which  Shakespeare  cannot  wholly  meet.  The  journey  from 
Elsinore  to  Athens  involves  changes  of  degree  rather  than  kind,  as  ‘the  social 
integrity  of  the  playworlds  deteriorates  from  play  to  play’.  Shakespeare’s  only 
escape  route  from  Timon  was  to  the  flagrant  unreality  of  romance  (a  slightly 
jarring  touch  of  psychobiography). 

Grene  and  Margolies  have  produced  books  that  seem  worlds  away  from 
Bradley,  yet  in  their  taking  seriously  of  such  concepts  as  nobility,  sacredness  and 
social  mutuality  they  are  more  like  him  than  like  many  other  contemporary  critics, 
without  his  narrow  neoclassical  canons  of  judgement.  Grene’s  is  the  subtler  and 
more  flexible  approach,  and  both  are  sometimes  over-schematic,  yet  neither  book 
feels  like  a  catchpenny  publication;  the  desire  to  advance  a  coherent  intellectual 
position  about  Shakespeare  is  not  so  common  that  we  can  afford  to  dismiss  it. 

The  classical  tragedies  have  prompted  a  considerable  body  of  articles  which 
I  shall  group  together.  The  echoes  of  a  single  Plutarchan  story  in  Shakespeare’s 
imagination  are  traced  by  Martin  Mueller  in  ‘Plutarch’s  Life  of  Brutus  and  the 
Play  of  Its  Repetitions  in  Shakespearean  Drama’  ( RenD  22  ( 1 991  ).47 — 93)  with 
reference  to  Henry  IV,  Macbeth ,  Julius  Caesar  and  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  The 
contrast  between  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  whose  surname  marked  his  base  nature, 
and  the  Platonist  Marcus  Brutus,  intrigued  Shakespeare,  as  did  Portia’s  self- 
mutilation  in  an  attempt  to  prove  herself  of  manly  courage.  Such  disparate 
characters  as  Hotspur,  Portia,  Lady  Macbeth  and  Cleopatra  show  traces  of  this 
lineage.  In  Heather  B.  Kerr’s  'Titus  Andronicus:  Models  of  Textuality  and 
Authorship’  ( CahiersE  41.17—32)  a  deal  of  trendy  nonsense  is  paraded;  actions 
and  characters,  even  places,  become  ‘texts’  to  be  interpreted  by  other  characters 
and  by  us.  In  a  moment  of  glorious  weirdness,  Kerr  informs  us  that  Titus  ‘murders 
his  son  in  pursuit  of  an  errant  signifier’  -  a  practice  which  I  trust  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  League  Against  Cruel  Sports.  Sara  Hana,  in  ‘Tamora’s 
Rome:  Raising  Babel  and  Inferno  in  Titus  Andronicus ’  ( ShY  3.11—29),  also 
studies  the  linguistic  issues  raised  by  the  play,  but  more  sensibly.  She  invokes 
Semiramis,  builder  of  Babylon,  as  a  parallel  figure  to  Tamora,  conflating  both  of 
them  with  the  Whore  of  Babylon,  associated  by  Protestantism  with  the  Church  of 
Rome:  Tamora  on  this  reading  presides  over  the  transformation  of  Rome  into  a 
metaphorical  Babylon.  Goth  and  Roman  are  parallel  rather  than  antithetical. 
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argues  Dorothea  Kehler  (‘ Titus  Andronicus :  From  Limbo  to  Bliss’,  ShJE 
128.125—31),  so  Lucius  cannot  symbolize  restored  order,  and  the  barbarous  world 
is  placed  as  such  only  by  covert  Christian  references. 

The  HNCIS  volume  on  Julius  Caesar  is  by  Vivian  Thomas.  He  stresses  its 
kinship  with  the  histories  in  its  ‘dispersal  of  emotional  interest’  and  ‘sense  of 
continuity  rather  than  finality’;  its  evocation  of,  rather  than  conformity  to,  the 
patterns  of  revenge  tragedy;  and  its  riddling  presentation  of  personal  and  political 
issues,  which  endow  it  with  a  persistent  vitality  independent  of  ideologically 
partisan  readings.  Thomas  maintains  a  nimble  balance  between  source-study  and 
textual  analysis,  writing  forcefully  and  making  illuminating  reference  to  other 
critics.  If  he  is  a  touch  conservative  in  approach,  he  at  least  offers  an  intelligible 
account  and  points  out  more  radical  possibilities.  These  are  more  explicitly 
endorsed  by  John  Drakakis  in  ‘  “Fashion  it  Thus”:  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Politics 
of  Theatrical  Representation’  (ShS  44.65-73):  he  sees  the  play’s  interest  in  the 
histrionics  of  politics,  its  mediation  between  impersonal  fate  and  the  human  will 
to  personal  revenge,  as  oblique  commentaries  on  the  authorities  who  tolerated  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  which  Julius  Caesar,  according  to  Dover  Wilson,  may  have 
been  the  inaugural  production.  Daniel  E.  Gershenson’s  ‘kcu.  au,  tekvov:  Cae¬ 
sar’s  Last  Words’  ( SQ  43.218-19),  noting  that  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius  dismiss 
the  famous  phrase  as  apocryphal,  translates  it  ‘And  thou,  son  ,  inferring  that 
Caesar  was  belittling  Brutus’s  youth  rather  than  claiming  a  paternal  fondness  for 
him.  He  cites  some  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  that  this  phrase  was  a 
form  of  curse:  ‘this  will  happen  to  you  too’. 

On  Coriolanus,  Michael  Cameron  Andrews  draws  our  attention  to  the  mute 
character  of  Valeria  in  ‘Coriolanus  and  “The  Noble  Sister  of  Publicola”’  (ShY 
3.1-10).  Publicola,  he  observes,  was  the  subject  of  a  Plutarchan  biography  as  a 
champion  of  the  plebs;  Coriolanus’s  praise  of  her  sister  in  V.iii  is  in  keeping  with 
his  emphasis  on  private  and  personal  virtues.  Speech  Act  Theory  hovers  round  the 
perimeter  of  this  article,  as  round  Jarrett  Walker’s  Voiceless  Bodies  and  Bodi¬ 
less  Voices:  The  Drama  of  Human  Perception  in  Coriolanus ’  (SQ  43.170-85) 
which  argues,  with  little  plausibility,  that  Coriolanus  and  Volumnia  (action 
versus  speech)  represent  a  polarization  of  a  single  person  (action  plus  speech)  and 
hence  project  a  fragmented  vision  of  humanity.  Arthur  Riss  s  The  Belly  Politic. 
Coriolanus  and  the  Revolt  of  Language’  ( ELH  59.53-75)  sets  the  individual 
private  body  over  against  the  body  politic,  an  antithesis  cancelled  out  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Coriolanus’s  body  to  political  expediency;  our  old  friends  the  land 
enclosures  and  the  Midlands  riots  pop  up  again,  padding  out  a  sterile  piece  of 
word-spinning.  Slightly  more  tolerable  is  Shannon  Miller’s  ‘Topicality  and  Sub¬ 
version  in  William  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus ’  (SEL  32.287-310),  which  al¬ 
though  mentioning  the  Midlands  riots  does  so  by  way  of  analogy  only,  finding  the 
play  reflective  of  contemporary  debate  on  the  relationships  between  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  and  common  law.  Coriolanus,  like  James  I,  becomes  a  perhaps  unwitting 
self-traitor  in  his  thwarting  of  a  nobility  he  also  embodies. 

On  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  there  are  only  two  items.  Margot  Heinemann  s 
‘  “Let  Rome  in  Tiber  melt!”:  Chaos  and  Order  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ’  (ShJE 
128.39-48)  is  a  routine  discussion  of  conflicting  historiographies  in  the  play, 
whose  action  is  set  at  a  pivotal  moment  seen  now  as  marking  the  declme  of  true 
Romanitas,  now  as  inaugurating  the  Pax  Augusta.  Laura  Severt  King’s  ‘  “Blessed 
when  they  were  riggish”:  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra  and  Christianity’s  Penitent 
Prostitutes’  (JMRS  22.429-49)  is  a  more  valuable  article.  She  surveys  treatments 
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of  the  repentant  prostitute,  rejecting  physical  for  spiritual  love,  in  medieval 
hagiography  and  drama,  and  shows  how  the  emphasis  changed  after  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  e.g.  Wager  in  The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalen  ( 1 566)  condemns 
the  erotic  completely  rather  than  wondering  whether  it  cannot  be  channelled  to  a 
virtuous  end.  While  I  don’t  feel  comfortable  with  King’s  view  of  Cleopatra  as 
Madonna  (the  Biblical  one,  that  is),  I  accept  her  point  that  Shakespeare  draws  on 
these  two  traditions  in  having  his  heroine  embody  a  spiritualized  eroticism. 

HamSt,  after  some  years  of  elusiveness,  has  fallen  into  my  net  and  I  have  seen 
both  volumes  13  (1991)  and  14  (1992).  R.  F.  Fleissner’s  ‘The  Dilatory  Prince  and 
the  Striving  Soul-searcher:  The  Hamlet— Faust  Complex’  (14.42—58)  can  be  set 
aside  immediately;  it  adds  nothing  to  his  book  of  1986  ( YWES  68.245).  The  best 
article  in  either  volume,  by  a  long  way,  is  Harold  Jenkins’s  ‘  “To  be,  or  not  to  be”: 
Hamlet’s  Dilemma’  (13.8-24).  This  alone  of  Hamlet’s  soliloquies,  Jenkins  notes, 
makes  no  reference  to  his  own  situation  and  has  therefore  sometimes  been  seen 
as  irrelevant,  but  it  universalizes  his  predicament  as  a  revenger  whose  ethical  and 
supernatural  sanctions  are  insecure  because  he  ‘becomes  contaminated  with  the 
guilt  which  he  would  punish’.  ‘To  be’  is  to  be  such  a  complex  of  impulses:  but 
in  his  rejection  of  Ophelia  Hamlet  decides  in  certain  respects  ‘not  to  be’,  a 
symbolic  rejection  of  life  and  continuity.  His  final  choice  is,  however,  positive: 
through  his  exchange  with  the  Gravedigger  he  comes  to  accept  both  his  moral 
destiny  and  the  necessity  of  action.  In  close  analysis  of  the  text,  and  in  the  broader 
sweep  of  philosophic  speculation,  Jenkins  again  proves  himself  a  formidable 
critic.  His  straightforward  view  of  the  Hamlet/Ophelia  relationship,  which  es¬ 
chews  psychobiography,  is  markedly  different  from  those  of  his  co-contributors 
Zachary  A.  Burke  (‘“My  Soul’s  Idol”:  Hamlet’s  Love  for  Ophelia’,  1 3.64— 72)  — 
who  attributes  their  failure  to  a  breakdown  of  verbal  communication  and  finds  it 
unnecessarily  mysterious  —  and  Ranjini  Philip,  who  argues  in  ‘The  Shattered 
Glass:  The  Story  of  Ophelia’  (13.73-84)  that  Ophelia  achieves  an  integrated  self 
through  madness.  If  that  seems  blatantly  self-contradictory,  Michael  Pessoni’s 
attempt,  in  ‘“Let  in  the  Maid,  that  out  a  Maid  Never  Departed  More”:  The 
Initiation  of  Ophelia:  Hamlet's  Kore  Figure’  (14.32 — 41),  to  see  Ophelia  as  a 
mythical  archetype  undergoing  a  rite  de  passage  seems  simply  superfluous. 
Again,  Jenkins’s  concept  of  Hamlet  being  ‘contaminated’  is  a  more  persuasive 
one  than  L.  R.  N.  Ashley’s  (‘  “Now  might  I  doe  it  pat”:  Hamlet  and  the  Despicable 
Non-Act  in  the  Third  Act’,  13.85-91)  that  Hamlet  ‘becomes  devilish’  and  that 
Claudius  wasn’t  really  to  blame  because  he  only  acted  out  of  love  for  Gertrude. 
Of  the  other  items  in  volume  13,  William  Collins  Watterson’s  ‘Gertrude  the  Poet’ 
(13.92—7)  reminds  us  of  what  a  pernicious  influence  Bradley  can  still  be,  in 
solemnly  pondering  how  Gertrude  knew  so  much  about  Ophelia’s  death  when  she 
wasn’t  even  there  (the  theatrical  purpose  of  the  speech  is  plain  enough!);  Cay 
Dollerup’s  ‘“Filters”  in  Our  Understanding  of  Hamlet’  (13.50-63)  studies  some 
theatrical  practices  of  cutting  lines  and  characters,  then  oddly  insists  that  these 
omissions  are  an  integral  part  of  the  play;  Phyllis  Gowan’s  ‘Toward  a  Theory  of 
Play  and  the  Camivalesque  in  Hamlet'  (13.25—49)  traces  the  play’s  debts  to  folk 
drama  in  its  combination  of  tragic  teleology  with  comic  licence  which  functions 
as  a  tactic  to  delay  the  catastrophe.  Similar  reflections  form  the  starting-point  for 
Morris  Henry  Partee,  whose  ‘ Hamlet  and  the  Persistence  of  Comedy’  (14.9—18) 
reads  Hamlet  as  a  comic  figure  in  a  tragic  world,  forced  to  abandon  his  pose  of 
alienation  as  he  matures.  Eugene  P.  Wright  (‘Hamlet:  From  Physics  to  Metaphys¬ 
ics’,  14.19-31)  sees  Hamlet  as  wrestling  with  the  question  whether  ‘right’  and 
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‘wrong’  have  a  conceptual  reality  or  only  a  verbal  one,  and  concluding,  unlike 
such  relativists  as  Polonius  or  Osric,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  objective  truth. 
This  is  a  heartening  verdict,  in  line  with  the  confidence  of  Jenkins  that  Shake¬ 
speare  does  offer  intelligible  meanings  —  a  confidence  not  always  compatible  with 
the  commitment  to  publish  a  journal  devoted  entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
play. 

Two  books  on  Hamlet  both  concentrate  on  the  soliloquies.  Mary  Z.  Maher’s 
Modern  Hamlets  and  Their  Soliloquies  covers  the  period  from  1936  (Gielgud)  to 
1990  (Kevin  Kline)  and  benefits  from  interviews  with  many  of  the  actors  con¬ 
cerned.  Fascinating  changes  in  theatre  style  are  recorded:  Gielgud  and  Guinness 
soliloquized  to  themselves  and  made  no  eye  contact  with  the  audience;  Olivier  s 
film  version  presented  the  soliloquies  in  a  combination  of  speaking  aloud  and 
voice-over;  Burton  treated  the  part  as  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence  and,  not 
surprisingly,  quickly  became  bored;  David  Warner’s  direct  addresses  to  the 
audience  were  seen  (in  1965)  as  startlingly  innovatory,  but  of  a  piece  with  a 
production  aimed  at  the  radical-chic;  Ben  Kingsley  engaged  the  audiences  in 
group  therapy  sessions,  and  so  on.  The  most  interesting  chapter,  to  me,  was  that 
on  the  1987/8  Hamlet  of  Randall  Duk  Kim,  a  Hawaiian  American  who  distrusts 
‘relevance’,  believes  in  doing  historical  and  textual  research  and  aims  to  convey 
the  timeless,  universal  quality  of  the  role.  ‘This  approach  ,  Maher  remarks,  with 
what  one  feels  to  be  a  reluctant  note  of  approval  in  view  of  Kim’s  shameless  lack 
of  trendiness,  ‘has  the  singular  advantage  of  denying  nothing  in  the  text  and 
crediting  everything.’  Yes  indeed;  I  wish  I’d  seen  that  Hamlet.  Alex  Newell  s 
emphasis,  in  The  Soliloquies  in  ‘Hamlet’:  The  Structural  Design,  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  his  title;  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  Hamlet’s  soliloquies  and 
integrates  them  into  the  larger  design  of  the  play.  He  sees  them  as  the  loci  of 
conflicts  between  reason  and  passion  which  engage  many  characters  besides 
Hamlet,  and  broaden  out  into  a  confrontation  of  Christian  and  pagan  ethics.  This 
subjugation  of  a  noble  intellect  by  the  impulse  to  bloody  revenge  is  a  real  madness 
to  which  Hamlet  falls  victim,  as  distinct  from  any  he  may  feign:  and  even  his 
death  cannot  undo  that  error.  It’s  valuable  to  read  Newell’s  critical  analyses 
alongside  the  comments  of  the  actors  recorded  by  Mary  Maher;  the  latter  are 
frequently  as  good  in  their  insights,  and  more  arresting  in  their  way  of  formulat¬ 
ing  them.  Even  the  last  four  words  Hamlet  speaks  are  capable  of  more  than  one 
interpretation,  as  John  Russell  Brown  shows  in  ‘Multiplicity  of  Meaning  in  the 
Last  Moments  of  Hamlet'  ( Connotations  2.16-33);  it’s  consistent,  he  feels,  with 
the  restless  riddling  quality  of  Hamlet’s  imagination  that  this  should  be  so, 
turning  his  death  into  a  final  affirmation  of  the  mental  over  the  physical  world. 
Russell  Brown’s  rejection  of  F’s  ‘O,  o,  o,  o’  after  ‘The  rest  is  silence’  is 
questioned  by  Dieter  Mehl’s  reply  (‘Hamlet’s  Last  Moments:  A  Note  on  John 
Russell  Brown  ...’,  Connotations  2.182-5),  who  thus  sees  the  ultimate  emphasis 
as  on  inarticulacy  rather  than  rhetorical  amplitude. 

Graham  Bradshaw  lays  about  him  briskly  in  ‘Obeying  the  Time  in  Othello :  A 
Myth  and  the  Mess  It  Made’  (ES  73.21 1-28),  scoffing  at  those  who  believe  that 
the  ‘double  time’  scheme  in  Othello  is  significant;  it’s  partly  Shakespeare  s  fault 
for  clumsy  handling  of  the  plot,  in  his  view,  and  partly  the  critics’  fault  for 
believing  that  audiences  notice  such  things.  Somewhat  inconsistently,  he  then 
embroils  himself  in  the  discussion  about  whether  Othello’s  marriage  was  or  was 
not  consummated,  finally  agreeing  with  T.  G.  A.  Nelson  and  Charles  Haines 
( YWES  64.221)  against  Pierre  Janton  (YWES  56.169)  and  Norman  Nathan  (YWES 
69.244)  that  it  was  not. 
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John  Turner’s  guide  to  Macbeth  for  the  Open  University  is  a  serviceable 
students’  companion,  raising  key  questions  about  this  ‘dangerous  play’  as  he 
rightly  calls  it.  Although  each  scene  of  the  play  is  covered  the  book  is  not  a  simple 
commentary:  we  are  first  invited  to  think  about  Scotland  under  Duncan,  seen  as 
a  feudal  monarch  whose  virtues  are  implicitly  a  critique  of  Jacobean  absolutism, 
and  then  to  see  how  this  world  of  bond  and  obligation  is  undone  by  the  Macbeths. 
Turner  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  subtlety  of  Shakespeare’s  political  aware¬ 
ness,  remarking  for  instance  that  whilst  the  regicide  may  be  expressing  the 
intolerable  internal  contradictions  of  a  society  where  deference  must  curb  ambi¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  be  content  with  such  a  sociological  ‘explanation’  for  Macbeth’s 
deed,  but  must  recognize  his  psychological  compulsion  to  violate  the  deepest 
taboo  he  knows:  it  is  the  crime,  not  what  is  in  it  for  him,  which  lures  him.  Hence 
his  glamour  -  he  is  driven  by  a  kind  of  warped  nobility  —  and  hence  our  feeling 
that  the  world  which  destroys  him  is  in  a  sense  a  smaller,  meaner  one,  as, 
perhaps,  Shakespeare  felt  his  own  to  be  when  set  against  the  distant  age  of 
heroism.  The  play  lives  on  a  fault-line  between  doctrine  and  dissent,  its  power 
dependent  on  rendering  moments  when  ‘official  history  has  begun  to  flower  as 
unofficial  poetry’.  This  is  an  energetic  and  stimulating  reading.  Elsewhere  on 
Macbeth  there  is  R.  S.  White’s  ‘  “The  Cry  of  Women”:  Offstage  Macbeth'  ( ShJW 
(1992)  70-9)  on  the  marginalization,  even  exclusion,  of  femininity  in  the  play. 

In  turning  to  King  Lear  I  must  first  mention  some  1991  items  omitted  last  year. 
Peter  Carpenter  writes  on  ‘ King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  the  Use  of  Memory’  in  CS 
(3.194-207).  Both  plays  are  memories  of  their  sources,  and  explorations  of  the 
powers  of  memory,  with  the  difference  that  Lear  has  to  recover  crucial  memories 
of  his  own  identity,  while  Macbeth  has  to  carry  the  burden  of  being  unable  to 
forget  what  he  has  done.  Carpenter  makes  his  case  persuasively,  and  elegantly 
adduces  the  ‘relationship  between  memory  and  salvation’  in  Beckett  and  a 
number  of  key  passages  of  Romantic  criticism  which  bring  together  memory  and 
those  things  which  defy  conscious  knowing.  Two  other  contributors  to  CS  write 
exclusively  on  Lear.  In  ‘  “Bereaved  Sense”:  Problems  of  Definition  in  King  Lear' 
(157-62),  Dermot  Cavanagh  notes  the  intractability  of  the  play  to  easy  defini¬ 
tions,  both  within  its  own  story  and  in  its  reception  history,  while  L.  M. 
Storozynsky’s  ‘ King  Lear  and  Chaos’  (163—9)  places  it  against  classical  and 
Biblical  stories  associating  the  act  of  creation  with  an  act  of  separation,  thus 
lending  weight  to  those  who  see  its  final  statement  as  a  negative  one;  for  if 
‘nothing  can  come  of  nothing’  little  more  comes  of  the  attempts  of  various 
characters  to  make  something. 

Douglas  H.  Parker  (‘The  Third  Suitor  in  King  Lear  Act  1,  Scene  1’,  ES 
72.136-45)  argues  that  Lear’s  actions  at  the  outset,  in  reserving  the  largest  part 
of  the  kingdom  for  Cordelia,  suggest  he  recognizes  her  sisters’  untrustworthiness 
and  hence  that  we  should  reject  their  judgement  of  him  as  senile;  but  in  that  case 
he  would  have  accepted  Cordelia’s  answer.  Allan  R.  Schickman  (‘The  Fool’s 
Mirror  in  King  Lear',  ELR  2 1 .75 — 86)  proposes  that,  in  IILii  and  elsewhere,  the 
Fool  should  use  a  mirror  as  a  prop,  indeed  that  he  is  a  kind  of  mirror  himself.  The 
article  examines,  with  excellent  illustrations,  the  iconographical  association  of 
fools  and  mirrors,  and  helpfully  glosses  a  number  of  passages  which  seem  to  draw 
on  this.  Steven  Doloff  explores  another  aspect  of  the  play’s  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  in  ‘  “Let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher”:  The  Alexander/Diogenes  Para¬ 
digm  in  King  Lear'  ( HLQ  54.253-6),  surveying  the  traditional  encounter  between 
the  emperor  and  the  cynic  (previously  dramatized,  for  instance,  in  Lyly’s 
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Campaspe )  and  proposing  that  this  is  parodied  by  the  meeting  between  Lear  and 
Edgar.  There  is  a  likely  allusion,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  amounts  to  parody. 
Morris  Henry  Partee’s  ‘Edgar  and  the  Ending  of  King  Lear ’  (SN  63.175-80) 
explains  why  Edgar  is  the  best  replacement  for  Lear,  adding  nothing  to  the 
explanation  which  is  in  the  play  already. 

Returning  to  1992,  Tom  McAlindon  opens  ‘Tragedy,  King  Lear,  and  the 
Politics  of  the  Heart’  (ShS  44.85-90)  with  a  bold  critique  of  political  criticism  for 
slighting  the  timelessness  (yes,  really)  and  affective  dimension  of  Shakespeare. 
Sidney,  after  all,  had  attributed  the  political  effectiveness  of  tragedy  to  its  power 
to  move  our  hearts.  Lear  is  intensely  concerned  with  good  and  bad  feeling,  and 
vindicates  selfless  love  as  the  supreme  moral  value.  McAlindon ’s  arguments 
overlap  with  those  in  his  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Cosmos  ( YWES  72.175);  the 
greatest  wonder  is  that  they  should  have  to  be  stated  as  provocative  novelties  in 
need  of  rehabilitation.  Two  further  articles  examine  the  political  aspects  of  Lear 
from  a  point  of  view  more  sophisticated  than  that  opposed  by  McAlindon.  Margot 
Heinemann,  in  ‘Demystifying  the  Mystery  of  State:  King  Lear  and  the  World 
Upside  Down’  ( ShS  44.75-83),  argues  that  Goneril,  Regan  and  Edmund  would 
suggest  to  the  Jacobean  audience  not  Parliamentary  opponents  of  the  King  but  his 
court  toadies  and  parvenus,  while  the  scandals  of  poverty  and  callousness  can  be 
brought  home  to  Lear  only  when  he  becomes  one  of  the  dispossessed  himself. 
Admirably,  Heinemann  refuses  to  label  such  topsyturvydom  ‘camivalesque’  as 
has  now  become  almost  compulsory,  seeing  in  it  instead  echoes  of  the  Utopianism 
of  sects  such  as  the  Family  of  Love.  Shakespeare  s  abrupt  change  of  direction 
from  the  tragedies  to  the  romances  may,  she  speculates,  have  been  prompted  by 
a  warning  being  issued  to  the  company  that  King  Lear  was  subversive.  The 
feudalism  of  King  Lear  is  examined  by  Judy  Kronenfeld  in  a  piece  with  the 
ugliest  title  of  the  year:  ‘  “So  distribution  should  undo  excess,  and  each  man  have 
enough”:  Shakespeare’s  King  Lear  -  Anabaptist  Egalitarianism,  Anglican  Char¬ 
ity,  Both,  Neither?’  (ELH  59.755-84).  She  studies  what  ‘distribution’  and  ‘ex¬ 
cess’  meant  in  contemporary  homiletic  and  polemical  literature,  rejecting  connec¬ 
tions  between  Gloucester’s  concept  of  distribution  and  that  of  Anabaptist  politi¬ 
cal  treatises  and  locating  Shakespeare  more  within  the  traditions  of  Protestant 
proto-socialism.  Not  only  politicians  but  theologians  might  be  upset  by  its  meta¬ 
physically  cruel  world,  with  our  hopes  perpetually  disappointed  by  whatever  gods 
may  be,  points  out  Frank  Whitehead  (‘The  Gods  in  King  Lear  ,  EIC  42.196—220), 
who  adds  that  such  bitter  insights  are  intensified  by  some  of  the  F  additions.  Ian 
W.  O.  House  begins  ‘  “I  know  thee  well  enough”:  The  Two  Plots  of  King  Lear ’ 
(English  41.97-112)  with  a  bold  question:  is  the  sub-plot  redundant?  Even  if  it 
is  not,  may  it  not  be  an  unnecessary  complication?  He  compares  the  plot- 
relationships  in  Henry  V,  another  case  in  which  the  sub-plot  makes  the  main  plot 
look  both  ‘more  appalling  and  more  affecting’,  seeing  their  dependence  as 
analogical,  reflective  (but  like  a  hall  of  mirrors  rather  than  a  looking-glass);  in 
tone  the  sub-plot  darkens,  Edgar  becomes  less  complex,  Edmund  more  so;  the 
whole  constitutes  a  Daumieresque  canvas  of  mirth-provoking  madness,  yoking 
Lear’s  Aristotelian  drama  to  Edgar’s  Brechtian  one:  ‘like  history,  King  Lear 
repeats  itself  first  as  tragedy  and  then  as  farce’.  So,  frequently,  does  criticism,  but 
not  in  this  case. 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship;  2.  Theatre 
History;  3.  Criticism.  Sections  1  and  3(c)  are  by  Michael  Jardine,  2  and  3(b)  are 
by  Carol  Rutter,  3(a)  and  3(d)  are  by  Sandra  Clark. 

1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship 

The  outstanding  publication  this  year  is  volume  VIII  of  the  planned  ten-volume 
series  of  The  Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Fredson  Bowers.  The  latest  volume  of  this  influential 
enterprise,  begun  in  1966,  has  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of  bibliographers  as 
it  was  the  great  man’s  last  project  before  his  death  in  1991,  and  serves  as  a  fitting 
testimony  to  his  high  editorial  standards  and  distinctive  bibliographical  princi¬ 
ples.  Hence,  these  editions  are  old-spelling,  do  not  offer  even  minimal  critical 
commentary,  but  provide  painstaking  textual  notes,  with  detailed  discussions  of 
authorship,  dating,  textual  transmission  and  historical  collation.  The  editors  have 
grouped  together  in  this  volume  six  plays  which  are  connected  both  by  the 
absence  of  Beaumont’s  hand  and  by  Fletcher’s  collaboration  with  Philip 
Massinger,  principally,  and  Nathan  Field.  Bowers’s  former  pupil,  Robert  K. 
Turner,  has  taken  over  the  general  editorship  and  edits  two  of  these  six  plays,  The 
Queen  of  Corinth  and  The  False  One.  Turner  does  his  work  on  these  relatively 
unproblematic  texts  thoroughly,  with  a  light  touch  and  a  pared-down  style. 
Bowers’s  own  contribution,  the  edition  of  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  John  Van  Olden 
Barnaveld,  is  contrastingly  more  adventurous,  in  keeping  with  the  controversial 
nature  of  the  play,  which  is  described  by  Bowers  as  ‘a  political  hot  potato  ,  being 
one  of  the  few  surviving  examples  of  early  scripts  that  bear  the  mark  of  the 
government  censor.  Bowers  uses  the  opportunity  to  seek  to  establish  editorial 
principles  regarding  censored  material:  ‘censorship  is  censorship  is  his  moral 
stand,  and  he  always  seeks  to  identify  ‘the  author’s  own  view  ,  in  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  form’  (what  the  author  would  have  wished  for  in  a  world  free  of  censorship). 
Some  textual  scholars  will  have  reservations  about  this  characteristically  strong 
line  in  what  he  admits  is  ‘debatable  territory’,  and  also  about  his  inability  to 
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secure  access  to  the  play’s  unique  manuscript  source.  Bowers’s  edition  is  by  far 
the  fullest  and  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  and  demonstrates  that  he  had  lost 
none  of  his  deductive  powers  or  enjoyment  of  editorial  controversy. 

Another  of  Bowers’s  former  students,  Cyrus  Hoy,  edits  two  further  plays  in  the 
volume,  Four  Plays,  or  Moral  Representations,  in  One  and  The  Custom  of  the 
Country.  Here  again  one  finds  the  scrupulous  attention  to  textual  detail  which 
links  these  volumes  under  Bowers’s  stewardship,  although  Hoy  has  developed  his 
own  editorial  style,  somewhere  between  Turner’s  minimalism  and  Bowers’s 
trenchancy.  Four  Plays  in  One  in  particular  presents  Hoy  with  opportunities  for 
judgement  concerning  disputed  areas  of  authorship,  dating  and  integrity  of  the 
text.  On  these  issues  he  builds  up  his  case  meticulously,  and  his  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  tradition  of  composite  plays  provides  a  fine  example  of  how  effectively 
the  textual  introductions  can  be  expanded  beyond  the  basic  detail.  The  Custom  of 
the  Country  was  the  most  popular  of  these  plays  at  the  time;  here  Hoy  follows  his 
editorial  detective  work  into  the  possibility  of  a  third  compositor  being  used  by 
a  lively  account  of  stage  history  with  the  revealing  contemporary  comment  that 
the  play  ‘was  so  damnd  bawdy  that  the  Ladyes  threw  their  peares  and  fruites  at 
the  Actors’.  The  remaining  play,  The  Knight  of  Malta,  was  edited  by  George 
Walton  Williams  and  is  of  particular  interest  for  what  it  reveals  about  the 
problems  for  authors  (and  subsequently  for  editors)  resulting  from  collaborative 
practice.  Although  in  this  case  the  division  of  the  play  between  Massinger,  Field 
and  Fletcher  had  been  ‘intricately  planned  in  advance’,  ignorance  of  what  each 
was  doing  led  to  a  host  of  ‘slights  and  slips’  which  remained  undetected  as 
nobody  ‘worked  over  the  three  contributions’.  As  in  the  case  of  Bowers,  Williams 
claims  the  ‘latitude’  to  restore  the  play  to  an  ‘ideal  form’  by  filling  in  gaps  where 
oaths  should  have  been. 

The  only  other  edition  to  appear  this  year  is  Peter  Happe’s  edition  of  Two 
Moral  Interludes  for  the  Malone  Society  Reprints  series,  which  comprises  Witty 
and  Witless  by  John  Heywood  and  Like  Will  to  Like  by  Ulpian  Fulwell.  The 
Heywood  interlude  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Malone  series,  pending  the 
appearance  of  the  forthcoming  collected  edition  of  Heywood’s  plays,  which  is 
also  edited  by  Happe,  together  with  Richard  Axton.  This  is  an  annotated  old- 
spelling  edition,  with  a  brief  introduction  mostly  given  over  to  the  provenance  and 
physical  description  of  the  text.  In  his  analysis  of  the  Tudor  secretary  hand  Happe 
interestingly  discerns  it  to  have  been  in  transition  from  old  to  new  practice 
regarding  formation  of  the  majuscule  ‘I’.  Fulwell’s  Like  Will  to  Like  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  facsimile  form  from  the  unique  Q1  edition,  which  was  Edmund 
Malone’s  own  copy.  Happe  includes  a  useful  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the 
little-known  author,  in  which  he  concludes  that  the  play’s  ‘mixture  of  conforming 
piety  and  roistering  wickedness’  can  be  ascribed  to  the  author’s  youthfulness. 

Coincidentally,  the  most  interesting  article  on  textual  matters  this  year  targets 
The  Dramatic  Works  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Canon,  or,  more  specifically, 
the  influential  work  done  on  authorial  collaboration  by  Cyrus  Hoy.  Jeffrey  A. 
Masten’s  ‘Beaumont  and/or  Fletcher:  Collaboration  and  the  Interpretation  of 
Renaissance  Drama’  ( ELH  59.337—56)  challenges  the  key  principle  on  which  the 
editorial  practice  of  The  Dramatic  Works  is  based,  that  editorial  skill  can  secure 
identification  of  authorship  despite  the  common  collaborative  practice  of  early 
modem  drama.  Focusing  in  particular  on  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
Masten  argues  persuasively  that  editors,  in  the  wake  of  Hoy,  have  chosen  to 
efface  the  collaborative  texture  of  the  play.  In  our  post-Enlightenment  age  we 
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have  privileged  individual  authorship  above  collaboration  and  hence  produce 
misleading  editions  of  plays  which  precipitate  dubious  interpretations.  This 
amounts  to  a  challenge  to  the  spirit  of  Bowers  that  has  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
future  editors.  Fletcher  figures  as  a  collaborator  once  more  in  this  year’s  textual 
controversy,  in  Thomas  B.  Horton’s  ‘Frequent  Words,  Authorship  and  Charac¬ 
terization  in  Jacobean  Drama’  ( RHComp  1 .47—69).  This  article  seeks  to  identify 
different  methods  of  characterization  as  a  means  of  discriminating  between  the 
work  of  playwrights,  looking  in  particular  at  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  and  their 
collaboration  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Horton  borrows  and  evaluates  proce¬ 
dures  from  behavioural  sciences  known  as  ‘multidimensional  scalers’,  which 
enable  relations  between  objects  to  be  measured  and  understood.  Using  comput¬ 
ing  for  frequent  word  analysis  he  concludes  that  Fletcher  was  less  successful  than 
Shakespeare  in  creating  distinctive  language  usage  for  his  major  characters. 

Identification  of  authorship  is  the  central  issue  in  this  year’s  assortment,  with 
use  of  computers  becoming  a  more  common  feature  in  textual  debate.  D.  H.  Craig 
pitches  into  one  of  the  liveliest  controversies  over  authorship  in  his  ‘Authorial 
Styles  and  the  Frequencies  of  Very  Common  Words:  Jonson,  Shakespeare  and  the 
Additions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’  ( Style  26.165-98).  Like  Horton,  Craig  places 
his  faith  in  playwrights’  discernible  preference  for  certain  common  words,  choos¬ 
ing  fifty  from  a  sample  set  of  eighteen  plays  by  each  author.  His  statistical 
analysis  leads  him  to  conclude  that  there  is  ‘strong  evidence  that  Jonson  did  not 
write  the  additions’  and  that  there  are  ‘grounds  for  an  alternative  hypothesis  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  author’.  Doubtless  the  numerous  Jonson  critics  who  have 
constructed  complex  arguments  based  on  Jonson’s  authorship  of  the  disputed 
lines  would  point  out  that  as  Jonson  was  writing  to  a  commission  he  would  not 
have  been  free  to  use  words  according  to  personal  preference.  Another  computer- 
based  attempt  this  year  to  isolate  collaborative  authors  is  M.  W.  A.  Smith’s 
‘Shakespeare,  Stylometry  and  Sir  Thomas  More ’  (SP  89.434—44),  the  latest  round 
in  the  battle  over  the  value  for  editors  of  stylometric  analysis  in  determining 
authorship  of  early  modem  drama.  Smith’s  objective  is  to  defend  the  use  of 
quantitative  techniques  in  editorial  scholarship  and  to  prevent  what  he  sees  as 
abuse  of  such  techniques  by  Thomas  Merriam  from  bringing  them  into  disrepute. 
The  article  is  therefore  largely  devoted  to  a  careful  refutation  of  Merriam’s  claims 
to  have  demonstrated  that  Shakespeare  was  the  principal  author  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  rather  than  Anthony  Munday,  as  is  widely  accepted.  It  is  possible  to  listen 
to  the  defence  case  also  this  year,  as  Thomas  Merriam  returns  to  the  fray  in 
‘Chettle,  Munday,  Shakespeare,  and  Sir  Thomas  More ’  ( N&Q  39.337-41).  This 
long-running  saga  shows  no  signs  of  coming  to  an  end  as  it  draws  on  an  issue 
which,  as  Anthony  Hammond  has  shown  elsewhere,  is  ultimately  ideological,  to 
do  with  our  felt  need  to  find  the  authentic  voice  of  an  individual  author  when 
faced  with  texts  produced  at  a  time  when  such  notions  of  authorship  were  foreign 
to  the  theatre.  It  is  unlikely  that  computers  will  resolve  this  problem  for  us. 

The  most  significant  of  the  non-computer-based  articles  this  year  is  Antony 
Telford-Moore’s  ‘The  Printing  of  John  Ford’s  Love  Sacrifice ’  {Library  14.299- 
336),  which  fills  a  gap  as  minimal  bibliographical  work  has  been  undertaken  on 
this  text  on  either  copy-text  or  circumstances  of  printing.  Telford-Moore  presents 
himself  as  one  of  the  editorial  school  which  believes  it  is  possible  to  get  back  to 
‘the  desires  of  the  author’,  an  increasingly  embattled  position.  He  finds  in  John 
Ford  a  playwright  who,  like  Jonson,  took  great  care  over  the  printing  of  his  work, 
providing  his  own  fair  copy  to  the  printer,  John  Beale,  and  being  himself 
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responsible  for  added  emphasis  (not  a  compositor,  as  has  been  previously 
claimed).  He  further  disputes  the  ‘two-compositor  theory’,  making  a  convincing 
case  for  one  only  having  been  used.  This  is  a  well-argued  piece,  supported  by 
useful  tables,  which  manages  to  make  accessible  a  fairly  recondite  area.  A 
number  of  minor  articles  remain  for  discussion.  John  Harmon  questions  the 
practice  of  most  editors  in  his  ‘The  Placing  of  Songs  in  Dekker’s  The  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  Holiday '  ( ES  73.121-3).  He  disputes  Bowers’s  law  of  the  primacy  of  the 
copy-text  and  makes  a  case  for  editorial  judgement  as  to  where  the  songs  would 
be  most  logically  placed  in  order  to  support  the  action  of  the  play.  This  is  a 
persuasive  piece  of  reasoning,  and  it  does  appear  unlikely  that  the  Q1  placement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  text,  accepted  by  Bowers,  is  in  keeping  with  authorial 
design.  Of  some  relevance  to  textual  studies  of  early  modem  drama  is  Gerald  D. 
Johnson’s  lengthy  survey  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  publisher  of  numerous  play 
texts,  in  his  ‘Thomas  Pavier,  Publisher,  1600-25’  ( Library  14.12—50).  There  is 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  so-called  ‘Pavier  Quartos’  of  1619,  a  much  discussed 
publishing  venture,  characterized  by  faked  dates  and  fraudulent  imprints,  the 
circumstances  behind  which  ‘remain  a  mystery’.  Johnson’s  research  into  the 
areas  of  Pavier’s  work  which  have  not  been  looked  into  serves  the  valuable 
purpose  of  questioning  the  rather  romantic  view  of  Pavier  as  ‘a  rebel  intent  upon 
the  publication  of  these  plays  in  the  face  of  official  restraints’.  Play  publication 
emerges  from  this  study  as  a  rather  more  mundane  affair,  more  to  do  with  the 
business  of  the  Stationers’  Company  than  an  interest  in  theatre.  In  ‘Enter  Solus’ 
(ES  73.31 1—23),  James  P.  Hammersmith  engages  in  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  meaning  of  this  stage  direction,  observing  the  oddity  that  in  early  modem 
drama  it  can  mean  that  the  entering  character  is  accompanied.  He  concludes  that 
rather  than  ‘solus’  signifying  ‘alone’  a  more  precise  meaning  is  that  of  ‘se¬ 
cluded’,  as  in  a  private  place. 

A  cluster  of  notes  completes  this  year’s  survey.  Robert  A.  H.  Smith  in  ‘Four 
Notes  on  The  Massacre  at  Paris'  ( N&Q  39.308—9)  looks  at  four  corrupted 
passages  from  a  play  which  has  proved  problematic  for  editors  as  it  is  in  reported 
form  only,  and  offers  thoughtful  emendation  which  will  help  future  editors  to 
resolve  cruces  in  the  text.  R.  V.  Holdsworth  proposes  ‘Two  Emendations  in 
Middleton’s  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy '  (N&Q  39.361—3),  changing  Ql’s  ‘Couch’  to 
‘crouch’,  rather  than  the  editorially  favoured  ‘coach’;  and  recommending  that 
‘Hue  uppot’h  foole’  be  retained  rather  than  give  way  to  the  common  emendation 
of ‘soil’  for  ‘foole’.  Mythili  Kaul  offers  a  previously  unnoticed  ‘Probable  Source 
for  Flamineo’s  “Tale”  in  The  White  Devil'  (N&Q  39.360-1).  A  persuasive  case 
is  made  for  Webster’s  use  of  the  version  found  in  John  Pory’s  translation  of  Leo 
Afficanus’s  The  History  and  Description  of  Africa  (1600).  Finally,  T.  D. 
Crawford  cleverly  identifies  ‘A  Parody  of  Marlowe’s  Edward  II  in  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle'  (N&Q  39.361). 


2.  Theatre  History 

Let’s  begin  as  Roslyn  L.  Knutson  does,  with  Albert  Camus  and  the  coloured  chalk 
Joseph  Grand  uses  in  The  Plague :  blue  for  Latin  conjugations  with  variable 
endings,  red  for  the  part  that  never  changes.  Theatre  historians,  says  Knutson,  are 
supposed  to  work  in  red:  we  maintain  the  factual  part  of  the  discipline,  the  part 
that  never  changes.  But  in  ‘Telling  the  Story  of  Shakespeare’s  Playhouse  World’ 
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( ShS  44.145—56),  Knutson  identifies  four  dates,  and  four  chapters  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  narrative  of  the  Chamberlain ’s-King’s  men,  that  used  to  be  written  in  red 
but  now  require  rewriting  in  blue:  1576  (the  date  of  the  ‘first’  playhouse,  the 
Theatre,  and  the  rise  to  unequalled  prestige  of  the  ‘benevolent’  management 
structure  of  what  Knutson  calls  the  ‘Burbagead’);  1588  (the  death  of  Tarlton  and 
the  demise  of  the  Queen’s  men,  attributed  as  much  to  the  loss  of  the  company’s 
clown  as  to  their  outmoded  style  of  playing  in  their  outmoded  style  of  play  and 
to  the  bankrupting  effects  of  provincial  touring);  1597  (The  Isle  of  Dogs  affair,  the 
‘war  of  the  theatres’  that  constructs  Philip  Henslowe  as  villain  of  the  piece,  and 
the  ‘war  of  the  repertoires’  that  defines  competition  among  the  London  compa¬ 
nies  in  terms  of  a  few  privileged  texts);  and  1603  (the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
new  ‘special  relationship’  that  the  new  King’s  men  enjoyed  with  the  new  King 
James).  Each  of  these  red-letter  chapters  has  been  challenged  by  theatre  histori¬ 
ans  who  work  only  in  blue:  R.  A.  Foakes,  William  Ingram,  Herbert  Berry,  Leeds 
Barroll  and  Neil  Carson,  and  a  new  generation  of  researchers  that  includes  Susan 
Cerasano,  Steven  Mullaney  and  Carol  Rutter.  As  Knutson  concludes,  ‘In  the 
traditional  narrative,  the  Chamberlain’s-King’s  men  enjoy  a  position  of  privilege 
for  many  reasons,  including  their  fortunate  connections  with  the  Burbages, 
benevolent  corporate  structure,  superior  repertory  and  royal  sanction.  In  recent 
tellings  of  the  company’s  history,  however,  scholars  find  more  similarities  than 
differences  among  the  adult  London  companies  in  management  practices,  acqui¬ 
sition  and  marketing  of  the  repertory,  touring,  and  patronage’. 

Alexander  Leggatt’s  Jacobean  Public  Theatre  —  the  latest  in  the  Theatre 
Production  Series  -  is  a  curious  cross-weave  of  red  and  blue:  on  the  one  hand,  he 
reproduces  photographs  of  the  1989  Rose  excavations,  excavations  that  caused  all 
theatre  historians  to  rethink  the  ‘traditional  narrative’  Knutson  talks  about;  on  the 
other  hand,  while  dutifully  and  accurately  recapitulating  the  evidence  those 
excavations  fumed  up,  he  does  not  interpret  the  evidence  or  use  it  to  reassess  the 
‘traditional  narrative’.  (What,  for  example,  should  historians  make  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sequence  of  events:  the  1592  alterations  to  the  Rose  that  we  can  now  see  from 
the  excavations  pushed  the  stage  wall  six  feet  out  from  the  original  polygon;  the 
1600  removal  of  the  Admiral’s  men  to  the  Fortune;  the  arrival  of  Worcester’s  men 
thereafter  and  their  departure  after  the  plague  closing  of  1603— 4;  the  apparent  fall 
into  disuse  of  this  playhouse  at  the  very  moment  Leggatt’s  Jacobean  theatre  starts 
up?)  This  book  is  stolid  and  conservative  and  surely  represents  a  missed  oppor¬ 
tunity:  Leggatt  knows  in  a  footnote  —  but  not  in  the  main  text  —  that  the  Red  Lion 
(and  all  that  it  signifies)  predates  the  Theatre,  but  he  declines  the  exciting  blue 
chalk  to  go  on  ploddingly  with  the  red.  His  account  both  of  the  audience  and  of 
popular  culture  lacks  political  awareness;  the  sections  on  production  values  and 
acting  values  -  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the  book  -  are  disappointingly 
perfunctory.  Even  when  Leggatt  turns  to  four  theatre  texts  for  close  performance 
scrutiny,  the  old  conventions  are  still  firmly  in  place:  imagining  the  end  of  King 
Lear  at  the  Globe  he  sees  Robert  Armin  appearing  with  tabor  to  perform  ‘a  comic 
song  and  dance  routine,  upbeat  and  mildly  improper  (only  mildly;  this  is  not  the 
Fortune)  ...’  Given  Leggatt’s  contention  that  playhouses  determined  repertoire, 
not  repertoire  playhouses,  and  given  too  that  all  but  one  of  the  playhouses  he 
discusses  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  question  he  never  addresses  is 
how  these  Elizabethan  playhouses  became  Jacobean  playhouses:  how  it  was  that 
while  the  site  of  playing  remained  the  same,  the  situation  (perhaps  internally,  in 
company  structure,  or  aesthetically,  in  the  play’s  relationship  to  its  audience)  of 
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playing  changed  so  radically  that  we  require  a  different  vocabulary  to  encounter 
the  experience  of  Jacobean  performance. 

Leggatt  looks  at  one  end  of  the  period’s  theatre  history,  John  Astington’s  The 
Development  of  Shakespeare’s  Theater  documents  the  other,  and  a  number  of 
contributions  to  this  collection  of  essays  urge  us  to  push  back  our  notional 
‘opening  date’  for  Elizabethan  theatre  history  to  1567  (when  the  Red  Lion  opened 
for  business  as  London’s  ‘first’  playhouse)  or  even  to  1550.  That  is  certainly 
William  Ingram’s  argument  in  ‘The  “Evolution”  of  the  Elizabethan  Playing 
Company’:  he  identifies  changes  in  government  licensing  of  the  playing  compa¬ 
nies  mid-century  as  forcing  the  actors  into  new  modes  of  organization  that,  while 
evidently  regulating,  restricting  and  repressing  them  also  served  to  stimulate 
them  since,  ‘once  the  constraints  of  licensing  had  been  internalised’,  ‘the  Red 
Lion  (or  something  like  it)  was  but  the  inevitable  next  step’.  As  Ingram  sees  it, 
‘Players  who  were  not  members  of  permanent  companies,  who  did  not  have 
permanent  playing  spaces,  who  did  not  even  own  their  own  costumes,  were  not 
destined  to  bring  about  the  great  age  of  Elizabethan  drama’.  Regulation  ‘might 
well  have  been  the  best  thing  to  have  happened  to  Tudor  stage  players’.  Other 
essays  in  this  volume  include  John  Orrell’s  on  ‘The  Roof  of  the  Globe',  Richard 
Hosley’s  on  ‘The  Stage  Superstructures  of  the  First  Globe  and  the  Swan’,  and 
Alan  H.  Nelson’s  on  ‘Hall  Screens  and  Elizabethan  Playhouses:  Counter- 
Evidence  from  Cambridge’.  Donald  F.  Rowan  surveys  ‘The  Players  and  Playing 
Places  of  Norwich’  and  Anne  Lancashire  speculates  on  ‘St  Paul’s  Grammar 
School  before  1580:  Theatrical  Development  Suppressed?’  T.  J.  King  looks  at 
‘Thomas  Nabbes’s  Covent  Garden  (1638)  and  Inigo  Jones’s  Drawings  for  the 
Phoenix  or  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane’  while  Scott  McMillin,  in  ‘The  Rose  and  the 
Swan’,  reads  the  extant  repertoire  of  the  Rose  against  the  DeWitt  drawing  of  the 
Swan  to  discover  possibilities  for  staging  at  the  two  theatres.  These  essays  are  in 
equal  measure  scholarly,  witty  and  accessible.  Some  of  them  advise  readers  that 
the  Rose  excavations,  then  in  progress,  would  undoubtedly  unsettle  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  Yet  more  calls  for  blue  chalk! 

John  Orrell  writes  more  about  those  excavations  in  ‘Nutshells  at  the  Rose’ 
(ThR  17.8-14).  The  layer  of  hazelnut  shells  found  compacted  with  earth  and 
cinder  into  a  mortar  surface  in  the  playhouse  yard  was  not  the  debris  left  by  nut¬ 
cracking  Elizabethans  crunching  their  way  through  1580’s-style  ‘pop-corn’  —  as 
the  newspapers  gleefully  reported.  The  shells  were  the  by-product  of  the  soap¬ 
making  industry  —  the  nuts  were  pressed  into  oil  which,  mixed  with  another  waste 
product  from  soap-making,  ash,  produced  a  very  tough  mortar.  Orrell  speculates 
on  where  Philip  Henslowe  might  have  procured  these  industrial  by-products. 
There  were  plenty  of  soap  boilers  on  the  bankside.  He  forgets,  from  the  Diary, 
that  Henslowe  himself  was  in  the  soap-making  business.  Robert  E.  Burkhart’s 
‘The  Surviving  Shakespearean  Playhouses:  The  Halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  the 
Excavation  of  the  Rose’  ( THStud  37.173—96)  is  a  tedious  debate  (I  had  just  read 
Nelson’s  lively  article  on  the  same  topic  in  Astington)  about  hall  screens  and 
playing  locations  -  upper  end,  lower  end  -  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  Its  reference  to 
the  Rose  concludes  (ho-hum)  that  the  tiring  house  facade  did  not  derive  from  the 
Tudor  hall  screen.  Its  chief  interest  is  its  collection  of  illustrations  (which  aren’t 
as  good  as  Nelson’s).  Two  articles  consider  the  stage  structure  in  the  public  and 
private  playhouses.  Evert  Sprinchom,  trying  to  reconstruct  performances,  keeps 
coming  across  a  direction  in  playscripts  that,  like  an  archaeologist  handling  a  pot 
fragment,  he  uses  to  imagine  a  much  bigger  structure.  The  direction  is  ‘over’  and 
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the  structure  is  ‘An  Intermediate  Stage  Level  in  the  Elizabethan  Theatre’  (77V 
46.73—94).  The  ‘over’  he  has  in  mind  is  not  the  ‘pass  over’  of  procession,  display 
or  spectacle,  but  the  ‘over’  of  a  raised  acting  area,  behind  the  thrust  platform; 
such  a  raised  section  of  the  stage  could  serve  a  number  of  purposes  —  and  be 
visible  to  all  spectators  in  the  public  playhouses  —  which  he  goes  on  to  detail. 
Where  Sprinchom  wants  a  stage  ‘over’  the  stage,  Brian  Jay  Corrigan  wants  a 
grate  under  the  stage.  ‘Mellida  at  the  Grate:  A  Conjecture  Concerning  the  Stage 
at  St  Paul’s  in  1600’  ( RORD  31.47-56)  locates  this  grate  through  which  the 
prisoner  must  speak  not  in  one  of  the  doors  leading  onto  the  platform  or  in  a  trap 
flush  with  the  stage  floor,  but  in  the  skirt  descending  from  the  front  of  the 
platform.  Both  Corrigan  and  Sprinchom  offer  artists’  impressions  of  their  conjec¬ 
tured  stage  structures:  they  make  excellent  design  sense.  A  note  by  Herbert  Berry 
on  another  private  playhouse  suggests  a  teasing  connection  between  ‘The  Miltons 
and  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse’  ( MP  89.510-14).  John  Milton’s  father,  it  appears, 
was  made  trustee  of  the  playhouse  after  Richard  Burbage’s  death  in  1619; 
perhaps,  says  Berry,  that  explains  why  John,  who  was  eleven  at  the  time,  grew 
into  a  puritan  poet  who  did  not  despise  playhouses  and  plays  the  way  puritans 
were  supposed  to  do;  why  ‘he  wrote  four  dramas  [and]  meant  for  a  time  that 
Paradise  Lost  should  be  a  series  of  dramas’.  Following  Berry  through  this  lawsuit 
I  am  struck  (as  always)  by  his  sure-footedness  down  these  long-obliterated 
alleyways  (both  legal  and  geographic),  by  the  coincidences  of  history  that  turn  out 
surely  to  be  a  factor  of  scale:  London  was  so  small,  so  intimate!  Of  course  the 
Miltons  knew  the  Burbages  who  knew  the  . . . 

Two  articles  take  us  into  the  provinces  to  consider  ‘Dorset  Church  Houses  and 
the  Drama’  (RORD  31.13-24)  and  ‘A  Cambridge  Playhouse  of  1638?: 
Reconsiderations’  ( RenD  21.175—89).  The  first,  by  Rosalind  Conklin  Hays,  no¬ 
tices  that  in  each  of  the  Dorset  market  towns  of  Sherborne  and  Wimbome  Minster 
a  parish  church  contained  a  sizeable  upper-storey  room  that  was  hired  out  to 
players  in  the  Elizabethan  period;  then,  reading  the  Churchwardens  account 
books  against  each  other,  she  observes  that  Sherborne  was  the  players’  clearly 
preferred  venue  and  conjectures  why  (answer:  big  audiences,  large  takings).  The 
second,  by  Alan  H.  Nelson  and  Iain  Wright,  reiterates  what  was  already  known: 
that  the  ‘stagehouse’  referred  to  as  built  by  Queens’  College  in  1638  —  the  date 
of  the  last  recorded  play  in  the  college  before  the  Restoration  —  was  not  a 
playhouse  but  a  storehouse  for  the  college  stage  timbers.  But  the  essay  goes  on 
to  distinguish  this  stagehouse  from  the  college  stage,  from  the  acting  chamber, 
and  from  the  press  for  storing  costumes.  Given  the  date,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
structure  would  be  a  storehouse  not  a  stage;  but  what  is  interesting,  given  the 
date,  is  why  the  college  should  have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  and  cost  to  mothball 
its  timbers  and  boards  and  provide  a  written  inventory  that  would  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  eventual  reconstruction  of  a  stage  long  after  its  original  craftsmen  had  died 
off  and,  with  them,  the  memory  of  this  particular  jigsaw  puzzle.  Was  there  even 
then  an  intuition  that  playing  would  return  to  Queens’? 

The  players  are  well  represented  in  this  year’s  contributions.  T.  J.  King’s 
Casting  Shakespeare’s  Plays:  London  Actors  and  Their  Roles,  1590-1642  is 
handsome  (and  handsomely  illustrated:  there  are  facsimile  reproductions  of 
Jonson’s  actors’  lists,  Heywood’s  ‘dramatis  personae’,  Shirley’s,  Massinger’s, 
Webster’s  ‘Actors’  Names’,  title  pages,  licences,  even  a  props  list  naming  the  six 
actors  who  required  them).  It  will  claim  a  deserved  space  in  every  reference 
library.  King  puts  the  questions  we  all  want  to  ask:  ‘How  many  men  and  boys  are 
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required  as  actors  for  the  variant  texts  of  the  same  plays?  Which  actors  . . .  play 
the  principal  male  roles  . . .  the  principal  female  roles  . . .  minor  parts  . . .  two  or 
more  roles?  When  actors  double,  how  much  time  is  usually  allowed  for  each 
change  of  costume?’  King  helps  us  manage  his  statistics  —  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  book  is  arranged  as  tables  —  by  providing  regular  summaries  updating  what 
we  know.  But  there  are  some  contentious  notions  here.  (Or  maybe  they’re  plain 
wrong.  Or  maybe  they  need  interrogating.)  He  maintains  that  playbooks  were 
licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  after  they  had  been  rehearsed  and  were 
‘ready  for  the  first  public  performance’.  He  completely  misses  out  the  role  of  the 
plotter  -  so  sedulously  documented  by  David  Bradley  in  From  Text  to  Perform¬ 
ance  in  the  Elizabethan  Theatre:  Preparing  the  Play  for  the  Stage  ( YWES  72. 1 88) 
-  and  with  the  plotter,  the  plotter’s  interpretations  of  the  playwright’s  demands, 
which  often  affected  casting.  He  never  questions  his  assumptions  about  ‘boy’ 
players,  and  he  assigns  all  women’s  roles  to  them,  although  we  know  from 
Henslowe’s  Diary  that  an  adult  male  in  the  Admiral’s  men  played  a  woman’s 
part,  and  although  we  have  pictorial  evidence  —  the  Peacham  drawing  used  on  the 
book’s  dust  cover  gives  us  an  example  —  that  women’s  roles  were  played  by  men: 
Peacham’s  Tamora  is  certainly  no  boy.  Neither  is  Dekker’s  Moll  Frith.  Both  Moll 
and  Tamora  appear  in  David  Mann’s  The  Elizabethan  Player:  Contemporary 
Stage  Representation,  a  book  that  balances  contemporary  text  and  document  with 
analysis  more  evenly  than  King’s  does.  Mann  reprints  the  Owlet’s  men’s  se¬ 
quence  from  Histriomastix,  bits  of  Massinger’s  Roman  Actor,  Jonson’s  Poetas¬ 
ter,  and  Kemp’s  appearance  in  The  Travels  of  Three  English  Brothers.  He  looks 
at  the  itinerant  players  in  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  evidence  of  the  players  in 
Hamlet.  His  extracts  show  the  players  at  work:  busking,  clowning,  extemporizing. 
His  extracts  show  them  ducking  brick-bats  —  Mann  has  a  section  on  ‘bad’  acts  and 
‘bad’  actors,  the  kind  the  anti-theatricalists  envenomed  their  quills  for  —  and 
occasionally  collecting  bouquets:  Heywood’s  Defense  is  recalled.  These  extracts 
raise  important  issues  concerning  performance  practice,  and  Mann  discusses 
these  issues.  One  quibble  about  an  otherwise  terrific  book:  why,  given  that 
Dekker’s  Roaring  Girl,  Moll  Frith,  features  on  the  front  cover,  is  there  no 
discussion  of  the  player  as  transvestite,  the  male  player  as  woman?  One  of 
Mann’s  appendices,  a  group  of  conjectural  castings,  designed  to  illustrate  the 
working  practices  of  itinerant  players  in  the  1570s,  might  be  compared  to  King’s 
calculations  about  bigger  companies  and  bigger  plays  twenty  years  hence.  Alan 
Dessen,  too,  is  interested  in  casting,  specifically  ‘Conceptual  Casting  in  the  Age 
of  Shakespeare:  Evidence  from  Mucedorus’  ( SQ  43.67—70).  Are  such  ‘meaning¬ 
ful’  doubles  as  the  modem  playhouse  contrives  (Theseus/Oberon,  Hermione/ 
Perdita)  anything  more  than  directors’  bright  (and  not  so  bright)  ideas?  In 
Mucedorus,  Dessen  finds  exigent  doubling  that  also  has  some  thematic  and 
conceptual  pay-offs.  Mark  Eccles’s  dictionary-by-instalments  in  N&Q  reaches 
‘K’:  ‘Elizabethan  Actors  III  K-R’  {N&Q  39.293-303;  for  A  through  J,  see  YWES 
72.190);  Kemp  and  Knell,  Leigh  and  Mago,  Peadle  the  Younger,  Phillips  and 
Pope  get  entries  here.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  women’s  shadows  that 
stand  behind  these  men:  Rebecca  Knell,  for  one,  who  was  left  a  widow  at  fifteen, 
and  married  John  Heminges  the  following  year.  Given  my  reservations  about 
King’s  Casting,  I’d  certainly  like  much  more  on  John  Rice,  who  was  Heminges’ 
boy  apprentice  in  1607  when  he  spoke  a  Jonson  speech  before  the  King:  ‘A  very 
proper  Child  ...  being  clothed  like  an  angell  of  gladness’.  Eccles  thinks  Rice 
played  Marina,  Imogen,  Perdita  and  Miranda  between  1608  and  1611,  and  he 
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appeared  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  (1614)  as  Pescara.  Can  this  be  the  same  John 
Rice  —  as  Eccles  seems  to  think  —  who  in  1611  gave  bond  for  one  Ursula  Jones 
to  keep  the  peace,  an  Ursula  identified  in  another  suit  that  year  as  Rice’s  wife ? 
How  quickly  did  that  ‘very  proper  Child’  grow  to  manhood?  Three  essays  in 
MRDE  6  locate  players  in  the  provinces.  In  ‘Tour  Routes:  “Provincial  Wander¬ 
ings”  or  Traditional  Circuits’  (1-14),  Sally-Beth  MacLean  reads  the  maps  the 
REED  project  is  filling  in  county  by  county:  two  of  them  show  pre-  and  post-1 550 
performance  locations  in  England  visited  by  travelling  companies  with  patrons; 
others  show  tour  stops  for  the  Queen’s  men,  Oxford’s  men,  and  the  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  men  in  about  the  1590s.  These  tour  maps  show  the  players  sticking  to  high 
roads  and  proven  venues,  but  also  perhaps  currying  favour  with  their  patron  (or 
perhaps  by  exploiting  his  name  with  audiences)  by  concentrating  touring  in  their 
patron’s  sphere  of  influence.  In  ‘Actors  and  Town  Hall  in  the  Sixteenth  Century’ 
(37-55),  Herbert  Berry  and  James  Stokes  set  up  a  contrast  between  the  London- 
based  playing  companies  and  their  provincial  counterparts:  ‘a  handful  of  famous 
professional  companies  [who]  plied  their  trade  in  a  handful  of  famous  playhouses 
[whose]  profession  often  resolved  into  a  breath-taking  scramble  of  entrepreneurs 
and  workers  clashing  with  one  another  and  with  civic  authorities  vs.  scores  of 
obscure  and  not  so  obscure  professional  companies  work[ing]  in  hundreds  of 
playing  places  ...  [whose  work]  could  proceed  quietly  and  with  support  rather 
than  hostility  from  civic  authorities’.  They  then  go  on  to  look  in  detail  at 
provincial  playing  by  observing  what  was  going  on  in  Bridgwater  in  Somerset 
from  the  1490s  to  1642.  William  Ingram  -  funny,  fascinating  -  counts  ‘The  Costs 
of  Touring’  (57-62),  beginning  with  the  dying  player’s  anonymous  horse.  Most 
of  Ingram’s  calculations  are  startling  -  and  provocative.  At  a  conversion  rate  of 
1:1000  (worked  out  by  comparing  rates  of  pay  for  unskilled  labour  in  London  in 
1590  and  1990),  a  pot  of  ale  cost  the  equivalent  of  £4,  a  pound  of  mutton  £9;  an 
ordinary  meal  out,  £25-50;  and  a  lemon  £25.  Three  sheets  of  writing  paper  cost 
the  equivalent  of  £2,  so  that  the  paper  on  which  Sir  Thomas  More  was  written 
represents  an  investment  of  £20.  (No  wonder  Shakespeare  never  blotted  a  line!) 
Players  on  tour  who  were  just  breaking  even  must  have  been  generating  income 
equivalent  to  £15,000  per  month,  and  they  would  have  been  spending  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  labourer’s  annual  wage  every  ten  days  or  so.  As  Ingram  comments,  ‘one 
did  not  have  to  be  a  Puritan’  to  notice  such  things  or  to  consider,  in  times  of  rising 
inflation  and  growing  unemployment,  that  ‘honest’  labour  was  more  deserving  of 
reward  than  the  professional  ‘parasitism’  the  players  were  touting.  Ingram  counts 
more  of  the  ‘costs’  of  playing  than  can  be  told  in  shillings  and  pence. 

To  finish,  then,  three  articles  on  audience,  reception,  and  censorship.  Martin 
Butler,  in  ‘Ecclesiastical  Censorship  of  Early  Stuart  Drama:  The  Case  of  Jonson  s 
Magnetic  Lady ’  ( MP  89.469-81),  sets  out  what  we  might  call  the  ‘high’  and 
Tow’  church  attitude  towards  playhouse  censorship,  the  Angelos  vs.  the  Pompey 
Bums,  or  the  Levites  vs.  the  Bumblers  (that  is,  Annabel  Patterson  vs.  P.  J. 
Finkel’pearl  and  K.  Sharpe),  as  a  frame  for  investigating  The  Magnetic  Lady, 
which,  through  case  study,  contributes  to  the  debate  as  a  whole.  The  play  had 
been  licensed  for  performance  and  played  on  stage  for  a  month  before  questions 
were  asked  about  it;  the  case  dragged  on  for  a  year;  the  players  were  prosecuted 
not  by  way  of  the  usual  machinery  of  theatrical  control  but  in  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  Butler  discovers  these  oddities  and  asks  questions  about  them.  Who 
objected  to  the  play  and  on  what  grounds?  The  most  significant  general  point  to 
emerge  from  this  discussion  of  the  bishops,  Arminianism  and  Laudian  theology 
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is  Butler’s  observation  of  ‘how  infrequently,  in  practice,  religious  matters  of  any 
kind  were  discussed  from  the  stage  in  this  period’.  Leo  Salingar’s  ‘Jacobean 
Playwrights  and  “Judicious”  Spectators’  ( RenD  22  ( 1 99 1  ).209— 29)  was  first 
delivered  as  the  Annual  Shakespeare  Lecture  of  the  British  Academy  in  1989,  and 
it  bears  the  sparkle  of  public  performance.  Hamlet  and  Jonson,  says  Salingar, 
between  them  launched  the  word  ‘judicious’,  and  after  1600  a  new  wave  of 
playwrights  picked  it  up,  using  prologues  to  set  up  a  conversation  with  their 
audience  that  invoked  their  ‘judicious’  reception  of  the  play.  These  inductions 
‘reveal  a  new  climate  of  vocal  theatrical  criticism’  —  and  an  alertness  to  their 
audience’s  unpredictability.  Ursula  K.  Heise  joins  the  debate  over  how  audiences 
watched  male  bodies  dressed  as  women  playing  female  roles  in  ‘Transvestism 
and  the  Stage  Controversy  in  Spain  and  England,  1580—1680’  ( TJ  44.357—74). 
Heise  widens  the  debate  by  looking  at  the  Spanish  theatre’s  practice:  acting  by 
women  was  permitted,  then  banned,  then  permitted  again;  boys  were  forbidden 
to  play  women’s  roles;  women  -  when  the  vogue  of  cross-dressed  heroines  like 
Rosaura  in  La  Vida  Es  Sueho  hit  the  stage  —  were  forbidden  to  dress  as  men. 
Spanish  theatre  culture  rejects  transvestite  boys;  English  theatre,  in  Stephen 
Orgel’s  infamous  phrase,  ‘takes  boys  for  women’.  Heise  explores  several  reasons 
why  this  should  be  so:  the  essay  is  intelligent  and  lucid.  But  on  the  fundamental 
question  of  why  women  played  on  continental  stages  but  not  in  English  theatres, 
she  ignores  the  vital  matter  of  origins:  the  continental  playing  company  was  a 
family  affair;  English  playing  emerged  from  the  workplace,  from  the  guilds. 

A  postscript:  a  new  edition  (‘fully  revised  ...  new  material  ...  new 
account . . .  fully  up-dated’)  of  Peter  Thomson’s  Shakespeare ’s  Theatre  is  just  out. 
Looking  at  it  with  narrow  eyes  I’m  delighted  to  see  lots  of  blue  chalk! 


3.  Criticism 

(a)  General 

Of  the  books  on  general  aspects  of  Renaissance  drama  this  year  there  are  two 
most  obviously  in  line  with  current  trends.  Theodora  A.  Jankowski’s  Women  in 
Power  in  Early  Modern  Drama  is  one,  and  Daryl  W.  Palmer’s  Hospitable 
Performances.  Dramatic  Genre  and  Cultural  Practices  in  Early  Modern  England 
the  other.  Both  proceed,  though  with  very  different  results,  from  the  premises  of 
New  Historicism.  Jankowski  combines  it  with  feminism  in  her  study  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  plays  featuring  women  rulers  which  she  sets  in  a  context  of  now  fairly 
standard  notions  about  the  place  of  women,  and  especially  of  the  anomalous  role 
of  the  woman  ruler,  in  the  society  of  the  period.  Apart  from  Shakespeare, 
Jankowski  covers  Lyly’s  Sapho  and  Phao,  Marlowe’s  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage, 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  Heywood’s  If  You  Know  Not  Me.  She  assumes  without 
argument  that  all  the  dramatists  drew  on  Elizabeth  in  their  representations  of 
female  rulers,  and  relies  heavily  on  the  centrality  of  the  relationship  between  the 
natural  and  the  political  bodies  of  the  queen;  Dido  and  Sapho,  for  instance,  are 
alike  in  that  their  political  bodies  are  deprivileged  in  favour  of  their  natural 
bodies,  and  hence  both  texts  question  the  efficacy  of  the  female  ruler.  The 
playwrights  are  seen  as  ‘confused’  about  the  nature  of  the  queens  they  depict 
because  they  draw  on  ‘the  discourses  of  romance’  instead,  as  a  more  politically 
correct  dramatist  would  have  done,  of  the  ‘discourses  of  rulership’.  Webster, 
however,  presents  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  as  a  subversive  figure,  who  challenges 
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the  basic  concept  of  early  modem  marriage,  an  achievement  equalled  here  only 
by  Cleopatra;  but  Heywood  could  find  no  way  to  represent  Elizabeth  I  as  simul¬ 
taneously  powerful  and  non-threatening,  and  so  escaped  his  dilemma  by  showing 
her  as  a  Protestant  saint.  The  book  is  praised  on  its  jacket  for  lucidity,  which  is 
fair,  and  originality,  which  is  not;  in  comparison  with  Phillipa  Berry’s  recent  Of 
Chastity  and  Power:  Elizabethan  Literature  and  the  Unmarried  Queen  ( YWES 
70.237),  which  covers  much  of  the  same  ground,  Jankowski’s  analysis  seems 
much  less  adventurous. 

Daryl  Palmer’s  book,  Hospitable  Performances:  Dramatic  Genre  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Practices  in  Early  Modern  England,  considers  hospitality  as  an  economic, 
social  and  political  form  and  discusses  its  representations  in  a  variety  of  cultural 
forms  such  as  pageants  and  pamphlets  as  well  as  theatre.  As  a  specific  cultural 
practice  at  this  point  in  history,  hospitality  is  identified  with  the  kind  of  ‘old 
power’  so  soon  to  be  so  radically  changed,  but  it  is  also  essentially  related  to  the 
whole  nature  and  production  of  ‘social  connection’  at  all  levels.  Palmer  discusses 
its  representations  in  high  and  low  genres,  indicating  as  he  does  so  the  restrictive 
nature  of  conventional  generic  boundaries  in  Renaissance  drama.  Like  Michael 
Bristol,  whose  Carnival  and  Theater,  along  with  the  work  of  Bakhtin,  is  an 
important  influence  here,  Palmer  prefers  to  concentrate  on  less  familiar  texts,  and 
illuminatingly  analyses,  for  example,  George  a  Greene,  The  Pinner  of  Wakefield 
as  a  play  in  which  power  is  imagined  otherwise  than  as  a  finite  commodity  to  be 
struggled  over.  He  also  writes  well  on  Nashe’s  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament 
as  a  debate  on  the  view  taken  in  the  play  by  Harvest  that  Nasheian  excess  of 
language  might  enable  ‘a  parallel  reallocation  of  language  and  material  re¬ 
sources’.  The  chapter  on  hospitality  in  tragedy,  focusing  on  King  Lear,  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  tragedy  as  ‘a  violent  preemption’  of  the  pamphlet  debate  on  the 
decay  of  hospitality  as  symptomatic  of  the  higher  orders’  neglect  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  lower.  The  book  is  densely  written  and  full  of  insights;  it  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  accounts  of  early  modem  culture  in  a  wide  sense. 

Richard  Hillman’s  Intertextuality  and  Romance  in  Renaissance  Drama:  The 
Staging  of  Nostalgia  is  a  lively  and  challenging  book  which  explores  a  rather 
diverse  selection  of  plays  in  relation  to  notions  of  romance  based  mainly  on 
Chaucerian  models.  He  reads  his  texts,  many  of  them  by  Shakespeare,  via 
poststructuralist  theory,  as  examples  of  intertextuality,  whereby  they  may  be 
decoded  in  the  light  of  other  texts  without  making  assumptions  about  influences 
or  sources.  He  treats  romance  as  a  ‘vehicle  of  class  interests  to  which,  for  plays 
of  this  period,  nostalgia  of  a  specifically  social  kind  was  already  attached.  The 
major  non-Shakespearian  texts  discussed  are  Heywood’s  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness ,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Philaster,  Ford’s  The  Broken  Heart,  and,  if 
it  may  be  included  in  this  category,  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  Hillman’s  method 
works  least  well  for  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  which  despite  the  use  of 
Chaucer’s  Clerk’s  Tale  and  Franklin’s  Tale  as  intertexts,  does  not  emerge 
convincingly  as  a  romance,  even  a  ‘domesticated’  one.  Frankford  is  awkwardly 
referred  to  as  a  ‘bourgeois  hero’  who  is  seen,  on  the  basis  of  an  ambiguous  stage 
direction,  to  have  a  ‘quasi-Faustian  restlessness’.  The  accounts  of  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  and  Philaster,  plays  more  conventionally  categorized  as  romances,  are 
much  more  successful,  although  the  discussion  of  the  former  is  limited  by  a  focus 
on  Emilia,  whose  ideal  of  same-sex  friendship,  in  preference  to  marriage,  is 
treated,  controversially,  as  ‘the  pinnacle  of  the  play’s  absolutism  .  The  reading  of 
Philaster  as  a  play  in  which  the  presence  of  Arcadia  as  intertext  renders  nostalgia 
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‘politically  charged’  is  subtle,  and  Hillman  is  interesting  on  the  play’s  variety  of 
political  resonances. 

The  most  conventional,  but  perhaps  also  the  most  solid,  book  is  Ira  Clark’s 
Professional  Playwrights:  Massinger,  Ford,  Shirley,  and  Brome,  which  aims  to 
correct  the  impression  of  Caroline  drama  as  absolutist  and  decadent.  In  view  of 
Martin  Butler’s  work,  this  seems  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  Clark’s  approach  is 
very  different  and  relies  heavily  on  close  reading,  often  of  a  formalist  kind.  He 
utilizes  a  theoretical  perspective  drawn  from  the  social  sciences,  reading  the 
plays  as  the  stagings  of  sociopolitical  roles  and  situations  and  the  characters  as 
social  rather  than  essential  selves.  After  a  general  account  of  each  playwright's 
career  and  social  and  moral  positioning  within  a  Caroline  context,  Clark  analyses 
a  single  text,  stressing  particularly  the  functions  of  role-playing  as  a  key  to  the 
playwright’s  social  views.  Brome  and  Massinger  are  the  most  liberal  in  their 
views  of  the  positive  possibilities  for  social  experimentation  and  mobility.  Ford 
and  Shirley  the  most  hard-line  in  their  representation  of  traditional  values  and 
social  and  political  hierarchy.  The  liveliest  chapter  is  the  one  on  Brome,  where 
Clark  shows  most  engagement  with  his  material  and  effectively  questions  But¬ 
ler’s  contention  that  the  plays  embrace  country  as  opposed  to  court  values. 

Lila  Geller  and  Catherine  Gannon  have  designed  Reading  Renaissance 
Drama:  A  Process  Approach  as  a  teaching  tool,  to  define  and  illustrate  tech¬ 
niques  for  reading  plays  as  opposed  to  narrative  fictions,  and  to  illuminate  the 
particular  difficulties  of  reading  Renaissance  plays.  They  use  Women  Beware 
Women,  Bartholomew  Fair  and  Edward  II  as  their  examples.  The  book  is  most 
helpful  on  comedy,  where  the  authors  do  not  assume  that  the  readers’  responses 
will  be  conditioned  by  the  assumptions  that  they  bring  from  the  conventions  of 
realist  fiction,  such  as  the  anxiety  as  to  whether  a  character’s  behaviour  is 
‘consistent’,  and  whether  gaps  in  the  provision  of  narrative  information  should  be 
filled  in  ‘to  preserve  continuity’.  The  book  is  unsophisticated  in  its  very  charac¬ 
ter-based  readings  of  the  tragedies,  but  even  so  it  could  be  useful  in  stimulating 
the  play-readers’  awareness  of  the  role  they  need  to  play. 

Two  anthologies  of  criticism  on  Renaissance  drama  share  the  same  perspec¬ 
tives  and  preoccupations.  Carole  Levin  and  Karen  Robertson’s  Sexuality  and 
Politics  in  Renaissance  Drama  is,  overall,  the  more  broadly  based,  though  most 
of  the  articles  treat  individual  plays.  Of  the  two  relevant  here,  Lena  Cowen 
Orlin’s  ‘Familial  Transgressions,  Societal  Transition,  and  the  Elizabethan  Stage’ 
is  the  fuller,  a  carefully  researched  account  of  domestic  patriarchalism  of  the 
1590s  as  reflected  in  some  domestic  tragedies  of  this  decade,  which  she  sees  as 
paving  the  way  for  the  development  of  royal  absolutism  under  James  I.  Plays  like 
A  Warning  for  Fair  Women,  Edward  IV  and  Yarrington’s  Two  Lamentable 
Tragedies  centre  on  an  ‘ideological  irresolution’  in  attitudes  to  the  place  of 
women  in  the  household,  where  they  are  their  husbands’  partners  but  also  their 
subordinates.  Thus,  issues  arise  of  the  problematic  role  of  women  and  of  ‘the 
ambiguous  inscription  of  authority’,  which  surface  later  in  James’s  relationship 
as  an  absolute  monarch  to  his  subjects.  Carole  Levin  also  discusses  the  ruler’s 
authority  in  “‘Lust  being  Lord,  there  is  no  trust  in  Kings”:  Passion,  King  John, 
and  the  Responsibilities  of  Kingship’.  She  uses  Chettle  and  Munday’s  The 
Downfall  and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington  and  Davenport’s  King  John 
and  Matilda  to  show  how  the  plays  focus  less  on  the  religious  and  political  causes 
of  John’s  struggle  with  the  barons  than  on  his  sexuality,  which  is  made  to  stand 
for  all  his  other  failings. 
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Erotic  Politics:  Desire  on  the  Renaissance  Stage,  edited  by  Susan 
Zimmerman,  is  a  collection  that  engages  with  psychoanalysis  as  well  as  the 
sociopolitics  of  the  stage,  written  by  a  group  of  like-minded  critics,  most  of  whom 
take  as  read  Zimmerman’s  introductory  comment  that  the  stage  of  the  period  was 
‘preoccupied’  with  sexual  desire  and  ‘the  production  of  eroticism’.  Transvestism 
features  strongly  in  at  least  six  of  the  ten  articles.  Zimmerman’s  ‘Disruptive 
Desire:  Artifice  and  Indeterminacy  in  Jacobean  Comedy’  discusses  several  plays 
with  transvestite  women,  including  Middleton’s  No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a  Wom¬ 
an  ’s,  The  Widow  and  More  Dissemblers  Besides  Women.  With  reference  to  the 
controversy  over  transvestite  acting  between  Rainoldes  and  Gager,  Zimmerman 
argues  that  these  plays  depict  a  ‘fascination  with  sexual  indeterminacy’  culturally 
inscribed  in  their  audiences,  and  that  they  depend  on  the  audience’s  ever-present 
awareness  of  the  multi-layered  eroticism  created  by  boy  actors  in  transvestite 
roles.  Peter  Stallybrass’s  ‘Transvestism  and  the  “Body  Beneath”:  Speculating  on 
the  Boy  Actor’  is  a  literal-minded  and  overheated  account  of  references  to  the 
body  parts  of  female  characters,  which  seems  predicated  on  the  belief  that  no  one 
could  hear  mention  of  a  breast  without  expecting  to  see  it.  Bruce  R.  Smith,  in 
‘Making  a  Difference.  Male/Male  “Desire”  in  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Tragicom¬ 
edy’,  with  more  discrimination,  surveys  a  wide  range  of  plays,  many  of  them  by 
Shakespeare,  to  observe  generic  differences;  tragedy  and  satiric  comedy  may,  like 
Edward  II  or  Troilus  and  Cressida,  involve  themselves  with  homosexual  desire, 
but  only  in  the  end  to  deny  it,  whereas  romantic  comedy  and  tragicomedy,  such 
as  Philaster  or  Heywood’s  The  Golden  Age,  allow  such  desire  a  place  and  even 
sometimes  a  happy  ending.  In  her  article,  Valerie  Traub  regrets  The 
(In)significance  of  “Lesbian”  desire  in  Early  Modem  England’;  women’s  same- 
sex  friendships  in  plays  like  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The  Golden  Age,  or 
Shirley’s  The  Bird  in  a  Cage  are  ‘naturally’  displaced  by  heterosexual  relation¬ 
ships  and  not  perceived  as  transgressive  or  oppositional.  Kathleen  McLuskie  in 
‘Lawless  Desires  Well  Tempered’  devotes  much  of  her  article  to  a  survey  of 
sexual  discourses,  legal  as  well  as  commercial  and  social,  in  early  modem  society 
before  discussing  representations  of  erotic  politics  in  a  range  of  plays  centring  on 
sexual  behaviour.  She  contrasts  different  ways  of  handling  female  sexuality,  from 
the  male  perspective  on  female  misdemeanour  in  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  and 
Edward  IV,  the  (penitent)  woman  as  focus  of  sympathetic  identification  in  The 
Honest  Whore,  and  the  woman  whose  sexual  favours  are  completely  available  to 
men  in  Westward  Ho.  She  shows  how  dramatic  form  in  the  theatre,  like  social  and 
legal  controls  in  the  real  world,  regulated  the  expression  of  sexuality. 

Feminist  concerns  inform  a  number  of  other  articles.  Cross-dressing,  by  now 
the  subject  of  a  very  considerable  literature  of  its  own,  is  compared  in  two 
countries  by  Ursula  K.  Heise  in  her  informative  piece  ‘Transvestism  and  the 
Stage  Controversy  in  Spain  and  England,  1580—1680’  ( TJ  44.357—74).  She 
contrasts  both  the  legislation  of  sexual  activity  and  the  depiction  of  transvestism 
in  the  theatre  of  Spain  and  England,  and  throws  up  many  fascinating  points.  In 
Spain,  where  women  appeared  on  the  public  stage  after  the  late  1 580s,  the  vast 
amount  of  legislation  against  actresses  playing  roles  requiring  transvestism  (be¬ 
cause  it  exaggerated  their  erotic  appeal)  suggests  that  transvestism  was  regarded 
as  the  theatre’s  most  conspicuous  disruption  of  the  social  order,  and  that  it  proved 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  control.  And  where  in  England  society  was  especially 
concerned  with  controlling  deviant  heterosexual  behaviour,  in  Spain  there  was  a 
violent  history  of  the  persecution  of  homosexuals.  Heise  makes  reference  to 
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playtexts  in  passing  and  analyses  Tirso  de  Molina’s  El  vergonzoso  en  palacio,  but 
she  leaves  it  to  others  to  test  her  conclusions  for  the  English  stage.  Douglas 
Bruster’s  ‘“In  a  woman’s  key”:  Women’s  Speech  and  Women’s  Language  in 
Renaissance  Drama’  ( Exemplaria  4.235—66)  touches  on  a  large  number  of  issues, 
including  relations  between  women’s  speech  and  their  agency,  the  gendering  of 
languages  (Latin,  being  taught  only  to  boys  at  grammar  school,  was  regarded  as 
something  of  a  puberty  rite),  and  the  concept  of  the  phallic  tongue.  He  warns 
wisely  against  using  the  evidence  of  plays  as  a  source  for  the  speech  of  women 
in  real  life,  but  shows  how  useful  it  can  be  for  retrieving  the  ‘social  thematics’ 
of  women’s  language.  Mihoko  Suzuki  in  ‘Gender,  Class,  and  the  Social  Order  in 
Late  Elizabethan  Drama’  (77  44.31^15)  generalizes  on  the  slender  basis  of  three 
plays,  Arden  of  Faversham,  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  and  Twelfth  Night,  that 
tragedies  enact  and  fulfil  male  fantasies  about  women,  blaming  them  for  men’s 
social  aspirations,  whereas  comedy  more  flexibly  negotiates  the  linked  issues  of 
social  mobility  and  unstable  gender  relations.  Akiko  Kusunoki,  in  “‘Their  testa¬ 
ment  at  their  apron-strings”:  The  Representation  of  Puritan  Women  in  Early 
Seventeenth-Century  England’  (in  Gloriana  ’s  Face:  Women,  Public  and  Private, 
in  the  English  Renaissance,  edited  by  S.  P.  Cerasano  and  Marion  Wynne-Davies), 
suggests  that  the  depiction  of  Puritan  women  in  plays  such  as  The  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  Davenport’s  A  New  Trick  to  Cheat  the  Devil  and  Mountfort’s  The 
Launching  of  Mary  accords  with  other  evidence  that  shows  them  gaining  a  voice 
in  late  Jacobean  and  Caroline  England. 

National  comparisons  are  the  subject  of  Donald  A.  Beecher’s  ‘Lovesickness, 
Diagnosis,  and  Destiny  in  the  Renaissance  Theaters  of  England  and  Spain’  (in 
Fothergill-Payne),  which  reworks  (or  is  reworked  in)  his  longer  article 
‘Antiochus  and  Stratonice:  The  Heritage  of  a  Medico-literary  Motif  in  the  Theatre 
of  England  and  Spain’  ( YWES  72.196). 

Generic  mingling  is  Michael  Neill’s  subject  in  “‘Feasts  put  down  funerals”: 
Death  and  Ritual  in  Renaissance  Comedy’  (in  True  Rites  and  Maimed  Rites: 
Ritual  and  Anti-Ritual  in  Shakespeare  and  His  Age,  edited  by  Linda  Woodbridge 
and  Edward  Berry).  A  plethora  of  texts,  many  by  Shakespeare,  are  used  to 
demonstrate  a  ‘fascination  with  generic  interplay’  that  in  some  ways  echoes  the 
‘strategies  adopted  by  an  emergent  individualist  culture  to  cope  with  the  blank 
indifferentiation  of  death’.  Mock-funerals  are  one  popular  way  in  which  comedy 
burlesques  the  pious  rituals  of  death;  they  may  take  several  forms,  sometimes 
astonishingly  ‘hypersophisticated’  as  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  where 
Beaumont  uses  the  motif  as  part  of  a  rite  of  communal  celebration.  Elsewhere,  the 
burlesque  funeral  mocks  emotional  excess,  as  in  Fletcher’s  The  Mad  Lover  and 
Chapman’s  The  Widow's  Tears.  This  long  and  wide-ranging  article  illustrates  the 
interaction  between  genres  which  is  so  much  more  typical  of  the  dramaturgy  of 
the  period  than  generic  exclusivity.  Relations  between  drama  and  society  also 
concern  Huston  Diehl  in  ‘Dazzling  Theater:  Renaissance  Drama  in  the  Age  of 
Reform’  ( JMRS  22.211—35);  he  challenges  the  view  of  critics  such  as  I.  P. 
Couliano  that  the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  its  ‘censorship  of  the  imaginary’, 
ended  an  important  current  of  Renaissance  thought,  and  suggests  instead  that 
plays  took  on  qualities  of  the  forbidden,  and  became  thus  charged  with  the  appeal 
of  the  repressed.  Plays  dealing  with  magic  might  both  exploit  and  also  interrogate 
their  power  to  dazzle  audiences.  Leo  Salingar  in  ‘Jacobean  Playwrights  and 
“Judicious”  Spectators’  ( RenD  22  (1991). 209-29)  surveys  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  playwrights  and  their  public  between  1 599  (Every  Man  in  His  Humour ) 
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and  about  1613  ( The  White  Devil)  to  illustrate  an  increasing  attention  to  qualities 
of  learning  and  discrimination  in  audiences,  and  ‘an  emergence  of 
connoisseurship  in  stage  affairs’.  In  both  these  latter  articles  so  much  ground  is 
surveyed,  rapidly  but  suggestively,  that  one  might  hope  for  more  detailed  inves¬ 
tigations  of  these  areas  to  follow. 

Matters  of  staging  are  investigated  by  Anthony  Hammond  in  ‘Encounters  of 
the  Third  Kind  in  Stage-Directions  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama’  (SP 
98.71-99);  this  article,  an  offshoot  of  Hammond’s  work  for  the  forthcoming 
Cambridge  edition  of  Webster,  investigates  the  ambiguity  of  many  stage  direc¬ 
tions  and  concludes,  sadly,  that  directions  originating  from  prompt-books  aren’t 
necessarily  a  better  guide  to  performance  practice  than  those  originating  from  foul 
papers.  Alan  C.  Dessen,  in  ‘Conceptual  Casting  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare: 
Evidence  from  Mucedorus’  ( SQ  43.67—70),  finds  some,  albeit  very  limited, 
evidence  for  the  practice  of  making  a  virtue  of  the  necessity  of  doubling  by  giving 
the  actors  two  or  three  roles  of  similar  nature. 

Finally,  Leah  S.  Marcus  in  her  review  article  ‘Recent  Studies  in  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Drama’  (SEL  32.361^106)  has  some  useful  observations  to  make  on 
Renaissance  drama  as  a  testing  ground  for  new  methodologies,  and  on  the  ways 
in  which  the  whole  field,  though  perhaps  more  noticeably  in  Shakespeare  studies, 
is  changing  shape  as  the  result  of  new  basic  research. 


(b)  Marlowe 

Christopher  Marlowe  was  recruited  to  the  secret  service  of  Sir  Thomas 
Walsingham  while  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Corpus  Christi  in  the  mid-1580s; 
now  in  the  400th  anniversary  year  of  his  murder  he  has  been  re-recruited  to  the 
service  of  other  careers.  The  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s  ‘tribute  is  a  Peter 
Whelan  play,  The  School  of  Night,  that  has  Marlowe  speaking  his  characters’  best 
lines  (so  that  Marlowe  IS  Machevill,  Barabas,  Faustus,  etc.)  while  young  Shake¬ 
speare  (who  arrives  in  the  play  as  an  itinerant  player  in  disguise),  now  newly 
uncased,  sits  scribbling  assiduously  (copying  it  all  down?  dashing  off  Venus  and 
Adonis  while  Marlowe  sweats  and  halts  and  never  finishes  Hero  and  Leanderl). 
Anthony  Burgess’s  ‘homage’  -  as  the  author’s  note  at  the  end  of  A  Dead  Man  in 
Deptford  declares  -  is  a  long-standing  debt  contracted  with  the  dead  poet  in  1940 
when  the  Luftwaffe  dropped  bombs  that  burned  not  only  Burgess  s  books  but  the 
thesis  on  Marlowe  he  was  even  then  typing  up.  (If  this  novel  is  anything  to  go  by, 
I  say  ‘well  aimed,  bomb’  and  redirect  what  Betjeman  wished  for  Slough  to  the 
address  of  Burgess’s  London  publishing  house.)  The  book’s  dust-jacket  tells  you 
a  thing  or  two:  it  has  Marlowe’s  partly  obliterated  face  (from  the  Corpus  Christi 
‘portrait’)  peer  out  from  a  tapestry  of  dead  rose  petals,  dried  leaves  and  tom  cloth 
arranged  as  if  in  geological  layers;  Norden’s  map  rides  on  top  (locating  the 
official  hegemony  of  official  London?).  And  it  puts  the  author’s  name  in  bolder 
typeface  than  either  the  book’s  title  or  the  poet’s  face.  Burgess  s  cod-Elizabethan 
is  dire.  (Sample:  ‘Untruss,  sweetheart,  that  I  may  embrown  my  piggot’.)  Not  until 
Burgess  put  off  his  ‘ill  made  disguise’  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  novel  ‘to 
mourn  as  if  it  all  happened  yesterday’  and  to  declare  that  ‘The  disguise  is  ill- 
made  not  out  of  incompetence  but  of  necessity,  since  the  earnestness  of  the  past 
becomes  the  joke  of  the  present,  a  once  living  language  is  turned  into  the  stiff 
archaism  of  puppets’  do  we  get  a  sense  of  the  book  on  Marlowe  that  Burgess 
might  have  written.  Inventing  modem  dialogue  for  Marlowe,  as  Judith  Cook  does 
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in  The  Slicing  Edge  of  Death  -  another  ‘tribute’  novel  -  isn’t  the  answer  either. 
(Sample:  ‘Henslowe  reappeared  “So  you  want  to  join  my  company,  young 
man?”  ’)  Cook’s  dust-jacket  is  even  cruder  than  Burgess’s:  again,  the  Corpus 
Christi  ‘portrait’  is  reproduced,  but  this  time  in  lurid  definition.  And  in  a 
shadowed  background,  three  Neanderthal-browed  thugs,  one  clutching  the  dag¬ 
ger,  lurk  and  glower.  If  the  novel  were  better  written,  I  would  worry  about  its 
misrepresentations.  (She  gets  Henslowe ’s  relationship  to  the  Rose  companies 
libellously  wrong,  for  one  thing.)  As  it  is,  no  one  would  mistake  this  for  even  a 
failed  attempt  at  theatre  history. 

I  use  these  two  examples  of  ‘such  conceits  as  clownage  keeps  in  pay’  as 
curtain-raisers  to  Charles  Nicholl’s  wholly  serious,  wholly  compelling,  darkly 
brilliant  The  Reckoning,  an  investigation  of  the  death  of  Marlowe  that  begins  by 
reading  the  portrait  (the  one  Burgess  and  Cook  merely  exploit  as  front  cover 
come-on)  to  ask  ‘What  really  happened?’  His  answer  puts  together  the  ‘official 
story’  -  then  takes  it  apart,  assembles  the  witnesses  and  interrogates  not  just  their 
stories  but  the  questions  they  were  asked;  documents  Elizabeth’s  secret  service 
(with  its  cast  list  of  histrionic  players  and  improbable  scenarios:  the  Babington 
plot,  for  one);  discovers  lines  of  influence  connecting  poets  and  spies,  the  ‘wizard 
earl’  and  the  ‘priest  of  the  sun’.  All  of  this  locates  Marlowe  in  a  ‘secret  theatre’ 
of  espionage  where  the  script  is  written  not  by  the  poet  but  by  the  politician. 
Nicholl’s  book  reads  like  a  thriller.  But  this  is  history,  not  fiction.  It  is  scrupu¬ 
lously  researched  and  annotated  and  impressively  illustrated:  portraits  of  all  the 
principal  players  in  this  drama  are  reproduced  as  well  as  manuscript  documents 
—  the  coroner’s  report,  Baines’s  ‘Note’,  the  docket  deporting  Marlowe  from 
Flushing  —  maps,  frontispieces,  and  even  Robert  Poley’s  cypher-key.  The  Reck¬ 
oning  is  a  VERY  IMPORTANT  BOOK.  I  have  no  intention  of  revealing  whodun¬ 
nit. 

In  the  tradition  of  Mills  and  Boon  pulp  fiction,  Burgess  and  Cook  manage  to 
get  sex  onto  a  tediously  large  number  of  pages.  Sex  here  is  sodomy.  Both  plots 
kick  off  with  acts  of  violence  that  substitute,  barely  disguised,  for  sodomitical 
penetration.  What  they  sensationalize,  Jonathan  Goldberg  in  Sodometries  and 
Bruce  Smith  in  Homosexual  Desire  in  Shakespeare’s  England  historicize  and 
poeticize.  Smith  subtitles  his  work  ‘A  Cultural  Poetics’:  he  distinguishes  between 
sex  as  a  constant  in  human  experience  and  sexuality  as  a  variable,  and  then  goes 
on  to  ‘define  the  “imaginative  vocabulary”  that  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  writers  [one  of  them,  prominently,  Marlowe]  possessed  for  talking  about 
homosexual  desire  —  the  repertory  of  character  types,  plot  motifs,  images  and 
themes  that  offered  ways  of  conceptualizing  homosexual  experience  and  playing 
it  out  in  imagination’.  Smith  locates  what  he  calls  ‘The  Myth  of  Master  and 
Minion’  at  the  centre  of  Marlowe’s  vision  of  human  affairs;  in  Gaveston’s  affair 
with  Edward  II  we  see  an  ‘eroticization  of  class  difference’;  in  the  psychological 
shift  from  satire  —  the  sodomite  as  outcast  —  to  tragedy  —  the  lover  as  victim  of 
desire  (a  shift  that  is  also  from  exterior  to  interior,  from  seeing  to  feeling), 
Marlowe  ‘introduces  us  to  the  possibility  of  homosexual  subjectivity’.  Challeng¬ 
ing,  learned,  lucid.  Smith  is  also  highly  readable.  Not  so,  for  me,  Goldberg.  He 
begins  his  chapter  on  Marlowe  with  a  useful  (if  clotted:  why  are  his  sentences  so 
difficult?)  survey  of  academic  writing  on  transvestism,  the  best  bits  of  which 
frankly  expose  Lisa  Jardine’s  misogyny  (and  worse,  if  it  is  worse,  her  anti- 
theatricalism)  and  everybody  else’s  supposition  that  heterosexuality  is  the  single 
form  of  sexuality  so  that  homosexuality  ‘is  a  transvestite  masquerade’.  In  Edward 
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II  ‘sodomy’  —  an  extended  sense  of  the  term  —  is  ‘the  name  for  all  behaviour  in 
the  play’;  sodomy  ‘gives  a  name’  to  ‘the  void’;  and  the  ‘identity  that  Marlowe 
gives  to  the  sodomite  is  a  fully  negativized  one’.  As  I  struggle  to  find  meaning  in 
this  I  keep  anchoring  onto  the  quotation  of  William  Empson  that  the  essay  returns 
to  regularly:  Marlowe,  says  Empson,  believed  that  ‘the  unmentionable  sin  for 
which  the  punishment  was  death  was  the  proper  thing  to  do' .  If  that’s  the  point 
Goldberg  is  trying  to  reach,  Empson  makes  it  beautifully  clear. 

Where  Smith  investigates  sodomy  through  culture  and  poetics,  Goldberg  looks 
at  it  through  power  and  (transvestite)  representation,  and  both  take  Edward  II  as 
their  core  text.  So  does  Catherine  Belsey  in  ‘Desire’s  Excess  and  the  English 
Renaissance  Theatre’  in  Susan  Zimmerman’s  Erotic  Politics.  She  sees  the  play 
as  being  not  about  love  but  about  desire,  desire  ‘dramatically  represented,  made 
palpable  to  the  audience,  in  terms  of  a  succession  of  separations’.  Belsey  is  in  the 
process  of  writing  a  history  of  desire;  this,  I’m  surmising,  is  one  chapter  in  that 
big  book,  and  I  appreciate  it  more  for  what  it  tells  me  about  the  topic  than  the 
play:  ‘the  poetic  or  dramatic  representation  of  absence  is  ...  a  critical  instance  of 
an  impossible  project,  which  is  the  signification  of  desire’;  ‘desire  is  what 
exceeds  the  signifier’. 

Two  essays  on  The  Jew  of  Malta  see  Barabas  as  (a)  travesty  sacrificial  victim 
and  (b)  villainous  playwright.  Dena  Goldberg’s  ‘Sacrifice  in  Marlowe’s  The  Jew 
of  Malta'  ( SEL  32.233^15)  sees  Marlowe  playing  with  -  and  desacramentalizing 
-  the  hero/scapegoat  pattern  of  myth  that  services  both  Christian  theology  and 
secular  tragedy.  It  is  Barabas’s  unwillingness  to  accept  the  victim  role  that 
generates  the  main  action  of  the  play,  and  it  is  a  typically  Marlovian  twist  to 
connect  sacrifice  to  covetousness,  the  economic  to  the  political.  While  Goldberg 
(without  any  of  the  emotions  of  an  animal  rights  campaigner)  looks  on  Barabas 
as  a  bear  tied  to  a  stake,  Sara  Munson  Deats  and  Lisa  S.  Starks  in  So  neatly 
plotted,  and  so  well  perform’d”:  Villain  as  Playwright  in  Marlowe’s  The  Jew  of 
Malta'  (7744.375—89)  see  him  as  ‘a  Janus-faced  figure’  looking  backward  to  the 
Vice,  forward  to  Iago  and  Volpone.  Since  I’ve  been  talking  about  Barabas  as 
alternative  playwright  for  donkey’s  years,  the  central  premise  of  the  essay  strikes 
me  as  old  hat.  To  arrive  at  it  via  (yet  another!)  discussion  of  the  anti-theatrical 
debate  is  merely  to  dress  mutton  as  (new  historicist)  lamb.  Here,  the  theatrical 
conceits  (‘Totally  underrehearsed  [how  can  an  actor  be  totally  underrehearsed?] 
and  stripped  of  supporting  cast,  Barabas  gives  a  clumsy  solo  performance  that 
almost  leads  to  the  closing  of  his  show’)  are  self-conscious,  merely  conceits.  In 
Ruth  Lunney’s  ‘Bridges  “through  the  moving  air”:  Christopher  Marlowe  and  the 
“space  between’”  (EiT  1 1.17-33),  the  theatre  is  a  real  place  with  real  space,  form 
and  dimension.  Faustus’s  dream  project,  to  build  a  ‘bridge  through  the  moving 
air’  provides  Lunney  with  a  resonant  image  of  space  not  as  emptiness  but  as 
something  potentially  active.  She  goes  on  to  explore  this  idea  not  in  terms  of 
Faustus’s  fantasized  off-stage  space  but  in  terms  of  actual  on-stage  space:  the 
‘space  between’  the  actors,  a  dynamic  performance  space  which,  widened  or 
narrowed,  writes  physical  meaning  onto  Marlowe’s  scenes.  I  liked  this  essay:  its 
notions  of  magic  space,  ritual  space,  equivalent  space,  space  as  active  presence 
challenge  readers  to  engage  with  their  own  Faustian  project  of  imagining 
Marlowe’s  plays  in  performance. 

Finally,  then,  a  string  of  notes,  two  on  the  horse-courser  scene  in  Doctor 
Faustus.  Robert  A.  Smith  argues  in  ‘ Doctor  Faustus  and  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  ( RES  43.395-7)  that  Shakespeare  was  drawing  on  memories  of 
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Marlowe’s  play  -  and  expecting  his  audience  to  recognize  his  allusions  -  when 
he  drafted  the  horse-stealing  scene  in  his  own  Merry  Wives,  while  Andrew 
Hadfield  discovers  ‘A  Possible  Source  of  the  Horse-Courser  Episode  in 
Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus’  ( N&Q  39.303—4)  in  William  Baldwin  s  Beware  the 
Cat’:  Baldwin  being  the  editor  of  A  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  his  ‘cat’  being 
otherwise  not  identified.  The  warning  had  to  do  with  the  duplicity  of  Irish  witches 
whose  habit  it  was  to  send  ‘to  the  markets  many  red  swine  fair  and  fat  to  see  unto 
as  any  mought  be’.  When  the  pigs  hit  the  water  trough  for  the  first  time  in 
company  with  their  new  owners,  however,  they  ‘returned  either  into  wisps  of 
Haye,  Straw,  olde  rotten  boords  or  some  other  such  like  trumpery’.  Robert  A.  H. 
Smith’s  ‘Four  Notes  on  The  Massacre  at  Paris'  {N&Q  39.308—9)  makes  sense  of 
three  corrupted  lines  and  passages  in  the  play  and  attributes  to  the  anonymous 
Edward  III  the  origins  of  a  passage  shared  by  both  plays.  T.  D.  Crawford  finds 
‘A  Parody  of  Marlowe’s  Edward  II  in  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle'  {N&Q 
39.361)  in  the  Merchant’s  farewell  to  his  apprentice  -  ‘[go]  to  discover  New 
Masters  yet  unknown’  -  which  he  hears  as  an  echo  of  young  Mortimer’s  exit  line 
as  he  goes  to  execution  -  ‘[I  go]  to  discover  countries  yet  unknown’.  ‘A  Note  on 
Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus  and  Heinrich  Bullinger’  by  David  A.  Elver  {N&Q 
39.304-7)  finds  ‘remarkable  similarities’  between  that  Swiss  theologian’s  ser¬ 
mon  on  spirits  and  Marlowe’s  theatrical  representation  of  them.  Was  the  sermon 
one  of  Marlowe’s  primary  sources?  Maybe.  But  Marlowe’s  devils  scare  me  to 
death.  Bullinger’s  send  me  to  sleep. 


(c)  Jonson 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  in  the  space  available  to  the  richness  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  Tom  Hayes’s  extraordinary  tour  de  force.  The  Birth  of  Popular  Culture: 
Ben  Jonson,  Maid  Marion  and  Robin  Hood.  Ever  since  T.  S.  Eliot  labelled  him 
as  what  Hayes  calls  ‘the  strong  poet  of  cultural  elitism’  there  has  been  a  need  for 
an  equally  powerful  construction  which  could  recuperate  Jonson  for  the  left.  This 
is  Hayes’s  unstated  objective  here,  and  in  order  to  achieve  it  he  draws  on  the  most 
powerful  theorists  of  modem  times  (with  the  notable  exception  of  Marx)  to 
produce  an  argument  of  sufficient  subtlety  and  sophistication  to  displace  the 
Eliotic  version  of  Jonson  that  has  reigned  supreme  for  so  long  (its  supremacy 
being  only  too  apparent  in  this  year’s  batch  of  material).  The  title’s  deliberate 
echo  of  Nietzsche’s  great  work  on  tragedy  alerts  the  reader  to  the  ambitiousness 
of  this  project,  which  is  no  less  than  to  identify  the  moment  of  birth  of  ‘popular 
culture’  and  to  make  out  a  case  for  Jonson  as  the  midwife,  principally  by  means 
of  a  radical  new  reading  of  The  Sad  Shepherd,  although  the  book  ranges  widely 
across  Jonson’s  oeuvre  and  his  contemporary  context.  In  effectively  distinguish¬ 
ing  him  from  ‘sycophantic  opportunistic  writers  like  Munday’  Hayes  proceeds 
against  the  worst  effects  of  Eliot’s  construction,  and  provides  the  stimulus  for  a 
systematic  revaluation  of  Jonson  and  his  place  in  literary  history.  He  has  breathed 
the  liberating  spirit  of  Bakhtin  into  Jonson  studies  with  his  insistence  on  the 
dialogic  process  of  interpretation,  even  if  one  remains  unconvinced,  as  some  will 
undoubtedly  be,  by  his  revolutionary  hermeneutics.  In  celebrating  Jonson’s 
heteroglossia  this  book  is  a  powerful  counterweight  to  what  Hayes  calls  ‘the 
conventional  critical  attribution  to  Jonson  of  a  monovocal  intention  to  glorify 
feudal  hierarchies’.  To  subvert  such  an  entrenched  consensus  is  a  mighty  task  and 
it  is  to  Hayes’s  great  credit  that  his  eclectic  theorization  comes  as  close  as  it  does 
to  pulling  it  off. 
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In  what  is  otherwise  a  fairly  lean  year  Jonathan  Haynes’s  The  Social  Relations 
of  Jonson  ’ s  Theatre  is  a  welcome  addition  as  one  of  the  first  full-length  books  on 
Jonson  to  be  substantially  influenced  by  new  historicism,  and  proclaims  its  shared 
commitment  with  ‘old  historicism’  to  contextualized  readings,  declaring  an 
affinity  with  L.  C.  Knights’s  seminal  Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson  but 
claiming  to  be  less  conservative  in  its  use  of  history  in  arguing  that  ‘the  theater 
was  implicated  in  social  change’.  He  follows  recent  views  of  Jonson  in  viewing 
him  as  a  ‘new  man’  rather  than  as  the  nostalgic  moralist  constructed  by  Knights, 
although  the  most  innovative  aspect  of  the  book  is  its  placing  of  Jonson  in  the 
medieval  morality  tradition.  Haynes  is  specifically  concerned  with  explaining  and 
defining  ‘realism’  which  he  represents  as  a  new  departure  in  late  sixteenth- 
century  drama.  It  is  here  that  he  shares  the  principal  weakness  of  new  historicism, 
which  is  its  failure  to  account  for  historical  change,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
a  rather  bland  version  of  the  past,  which  goes  all  around  the  houses  and  reappears 
with  a  Jonson  indistinguishable  in  his  alleged  conservatism  from  that  produced 
by  old  historicists.  Class,  or  ‘social  relations’,  are  a  matter  of  fashion  not 
economics;  ‘festivity’  is  ‘symbolic  event’  not  ‘social  reality’,  and  any  ‘convul¬ 
sions’  are  ‘contained  and  reconciled’.  One  comes  away  from  the  book  feeling  that 
in  looking  closely  at  surfaces  Haynes  has  been  trapped  into  surface  readings 
which  will  be  all  too  familiar  to  Jonsonians.  The  title  arouses  expectations  which 
are  not  fulfilled,  partly  because  the  book,  being  made  up  of  a  series  of  articles, 
lacks  a  genuine  unifying  line  of  argument. 

Two  contributions  this  year  from  Martin  Butler  serve  to  remind  us  just  how 
entrenched  is  the  familiar  view  of  Jonson  as  the  unambiguous  apologist  for  the 
aristocracy  and  the  crown.  His  objective  is  to  challenge  dissenters  from  the 
standard  Eliotic  line,  who  have  recently  begun  to  reassess  Jonson’s  late  work  and 
discovered  an  alienation  from  court  and  crown,  a  position  which  Butler  denigrates 
as  ‘tentative  double-edged  late  Jonsonian  radicalism’  in  his  essay  ‘Late  Jonson’, 
which  appears  in  McMullen  and  Hope’s  The  Politics  of  Tragicomedy:  Shake¬ 
speare  and  After.  Here  he  investigates  Jonson’s  aristocratic  circle  of  friends  late 
in  his  career  and  concludes  that  he  was  closest  to  loyalists  and  not  to  the 
disaffected  Earl  of  Arundel.  Butler  moves  on  to  readings  of  the  late  plays  as 
straightforward  justifications  and  celebrations  of  the  maypole  culture  and  the 
Caroline  court,  which  ‘affirm  royal  power’.  The  radical  side  of  Jonson  is  limited 
to  formal  innovation  only;  even  his  bitterness  at  the  neglect  and  poverty  he 
suffered  only  serves  to  reinforce  his  commitment  to  the  monarchy.  In  ‘Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Censorship  of  Early  Stuart  Drama:  The  Case  of  Jonson  s  The  Magnetic 
Lady ’  ( MP  89.469-81),  Butler  makes  a  similar  contribution  to  the  political 
debate  over  Jonson  in  aligning  himself  with  the  revisionist  historian  Kevin 
Sharpe’s  depiction  of  Stuart  censorship  as  ‘fortuitous’,  ‘disorganised’  and  ‘un¬ 
predictable’.  Here  Butler  seeks  to  solve  the  mystery  of  why  Jonson’s  play  The 
Magnetic  Lady  caught  the  eye  of  the  censor.  His  conclusion  is  deeply  ironic  in  so 
far  as  ‘a  play  that  served  the  social  ideology  of  Laudianism’  was  condemned  by 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  on  the  basis  of  what,  he  argues,  amounts  to  no 
more  than  an  ‘incidental  joke’  about  Arminianism.  Such  a  heavy-handed  censor¬ 
ing  of  drama  at  this  time  suggests  to  Butler  that  playwrights  must  have  been 
forced  to  exercise  regular  self-censorship  in  areas  of  religious  debate  in  order  to 
avoid  trouble. 

The  need  to  place  Jonson’s  drama  in  its  historical  context  is  also  the  stimulus 
behind  Robert  C.  Evans’s  article,  ‘Contemporary  Contexts  of  Jonson’s  The  Devil 
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Is  an  Ass’  ( CompD  26.140-76).  Again  the  spirit  of  L.  C.  Knights  can  be  seen 
hovering  over  much  of  this  year’s  crop.  The  bulk  of  this  article  is  made  up  of  what 
used  to  be  called  ‘background’  to  the  1616  play  The  Devil  Is  an  Ass,  in  order  to 
show  how  it  was  ‘very  much  a  product  of  a  particular  time  and  place  in  terms  of 
its  blend  of  topical  allusions.  This  a  typical  piece  of  well-researched  scholarship 
from  Evans  in  which  he  convincingly  argues  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  extent  of 
contemporary  allusiveness  in  The  Devil  Is  an  Ass.  From  these  allusions,  which 
have  been  spotted  before  but  have  not  been  explored  in  any  depth,  Jonson 
emerges  as  a  dramatist  in  the  thick  of  the  factional  intrigue  at  a  time  of  great 
instability,  producing  a  play  which  opportunistically  attacks  vulnerable  states¬ 
men,  judges  and  financiers  to  further  the  interests  of  one  of  his  patrons,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  effect  of  the  article  is  to  reinforce  the  conservative  reading  of 
Jonson,  as  a  satirist  who  supports  the  system,  revealing  ‘not  the  poet’s  indictment 
of  “the  court”  as  such  but  rather  his  involvement  ...  in  the  personal  politics  that 
his  play  otherwise  ...  mocks’.  To  remove  any  doubts  that  his  historical  approach 
is  a  conservative  one,  Evans  concludes  with  the  totally  unsupported  assertion  that 
by  rooting  the  play  in  its  own  time  it  can  be  more  fully  appreciated  ‘as  a  work  of 
art’.  Evans  also  produced  a  book  this  year,  Jonson,  Lipsius  and  the  Politics  of 
Renaissance  Stoicism,  but  it  was  unfortunately  not  made  available  for  review. 
One  other  critic,  Jeanette  Ferreira-Ross,  had  two  pieces  published  this  year,  but 
they  lack  the  depth  and  insight  of  Butler’s  or  Evans’s  work.  ‘The  Puritan 
Hypocrite  in  Shakespeare  and  Jonson’  (UNISA  30.1—13)  moves  from  a  potted 
history  of  the  term  ‘Puritan’  through  a  potted  history  of  the  Puritan  campaign 
against  the  theatre,  to  the  conclusion  that  both  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  were 
time-servers,  particularly  after  1603  ‘when  patronage  of  the  stage  became  an 
exclusively  royal  privilege’.  She  makes  predictable  comparisons  (Busy  and 
Malvolio)  and  draws  the  obvious  conclusion  that  in  comparison  with  Jonson’s, 
Shakespeare’s  characters  have  ‘far  greater  psychological  depth’.  Her  ‘Jonson’s 
Satire  of  Puritanism  in  The  Alchemist ’  ( SSEng  17.22—42)  has  a  similar  focus  and 
makes  similarly  untheorized  usage  of  history.  Her  objective  is  to  show  that 
‘Jonson  is  not  merely  taking  over  the  stock  figure  of  the  Puritan,’  particularly  in 
The  Alchemist,  but  that  he  demonstrates  an  alertness  to  the  range  of  beliefs  and 
claims  of  the  sectarian  movement.  Unfortunately,  this  is  as  ground-breaking  as 
her  conclusion  that  Jonson’s  satiric  objective  was  ‘to  expose  and  attack  fraud’.  Of 
rather  more  use  is  her  tracking  down  of  some  of  Jonson’s  parodic  allusions  to 
passages  by  William  Perkins,  Richard  Hooker  and  John  Selden. 

Helen  Ostovich’s  intriguing  article  “‘So  Sudden  and  Strange  a  Cure”:  A 
Rudimentary  Masque  in  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour'  ( ELR  22.315—32)  also 
offers  an  interpretation  based  on  an  understanding  of  Jonson’s  contemporary 
situation.  Her  objectives  are  to  account  for  Jonson’s  choice  of  a  masque-like 
encounter  between  a  player-queen  and  Macilente  with  which  to  end  Every  Man 
Out  of  His  Humour  and  to  explain  why  he  was  forced  to  substitute  a  different 
ending,  minus  the  queen.  The  bulk  of  the  article  is  concerned  with  the  nature  and 
significance  of  emblematic  representation  of  rulers,  arguing  persuasively  that 
Jonson’s  ‘emblematic  royal  cure’  of  Macilente’s  humour  ‘captures  the  whole 
era’s  tradition  of  masque,  show  and  civic  pageant  in  one  brief  electric  moment’. 
Ostovich,  by  placing  the  play’s  contentious  ending  in  the  masque  tradition,  shows 
how  central  it  must  have  been  to  Jonson’s  conception  of  the  whole  play,  but  is  less 
convincing  when  seeking  to  account  for  its  controversial  nature.  Having  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  was  contemporary  and  classical  precedent  for  representation  of 
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rulers  in  drama,  she  sketchily  proposes  a  possible  political  objection  to  the 
ending,  which  is  that  the  concluding  encounter  may  have  been  suspected  of  being 
tacit  advice  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  deserved  to  be  restored  to  royal  favour. 

Two  pieces  on  Volpone  also  focus  on  Jonson’s  concern  with  the  contemporary. 
Brian  Parker’s  ‘Jonson’s  Venice’,  in  Mulryne  and  Shewring’s  Theatre  of  the 
English  and  Italian  Renaissance,  and  Neil  Shipley’s  ‘A  Possible  Source  for 
Volpone ’  ( N&Q  39.363-9)  make  contradictory  claims  about  the  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration  for  the  play,  the  former  viewing  it  as  a  satire  on  Venice’s  Tong  slide  into 
cultural  decay’,  while  the  latter  portrays  it  as  the  product  of  a  particular  case  of 
home-grown  villainy.  Having  argued  at  length  for  the  play  as  an  extraordinarily 
well-informed  and  accurate  satire  of  Venice,  Parker  draws  attention  both  to  a 
weakness  in  this  position  and  to  his  own  theoretical  naivety  by  simply  asserting 
that  this  ‘realism’  can  be  extended  to  London  because  Jonson  has  captured  ‘the 
essence’  of  urban  decay.  On  a  more  positive  note,  this  essay  contains  a  wealth  of 
interesting  information  about  Jonson’s  ‘Italian  Connection’  and  reinforces 
Jonson’s  reputation  for  meticulous  preparation  for  his  plays,  which  appears  to  run 
counter  to  his  own  claim  to  have  composed  Volpone  in  six  weeks.  Neil  Shipley 
returns  to  the  compulsive  life  of  Thomas  Sutton,  a  long-standing  contender  for  the 
position  of  source  for  Jonson’s  Volpone.  Presented  as  something  of  a  supplement 
to  Robert  C.  Evans’s  recent  treatment  of  the  same  topic  ( YWES  72),  there  is  new 
material  here  although  there  is  some  overlap.  The  account  of  Sutton’s 
duplicitousness  and  the  legacy-hunters’  folly  is  so  reminiscent  ot  Jonson  s 
Volpone  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  mere  coincidence.  As  in  most  of  this 
year’s  contributions,  the  inspiration  for  the  great  dramatist’s  work  seems  rooted 
in  contemporary  controversy.  Christopher  Cairns  is  more  interested  in  literary 
influences  on  Jonson  in  his  ‘Aretino’s  Comedies  and  the  Italian  Erasmian 
Connection”  in  Shakespeare  and  Jonson’,  in  Theatre  of  the  English  and  Italian 
Renaissance.  This  essay  gives  an  insight  into  a  relatively  neglected  area  of 
literary  influence  on  Jonson,  identifying  numerous  parallels  between  his  plays, 
particularly  Volpone,  and  Aretino’s  writing.  He  argues  persuasively  that  Aretino 
helped  prepare  the  way  for  Jonson’s  comedy  of  humours,  by  adapting  for  the  stage 
Erasmus’s  suggestion  that  it  was  the  ideal  medium  for  satire  of  vice  and  folly. 
One  attraction  for  Jonson  was  clearly  Aretino’s  attacks  on  hypocrisy,  which  he 
was  able  to  adapt  for  his  critique  of  Puritans.  Daryl  W.  Palmer’s  ‘Ben  Jonson  as 
Other:  Recent  Trends  in  the  Criticism  of  Jonson’s  Drama’  ( RORD  31.1-12)  is  a 
disappointingly  flat  survey  of  Jonson  criticism  from  the  1 980s.  This  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  list  of  mini-reviews  of  a  string  of  books,  loosely  held  together 
with  the  observation  that  Jonson  criticism  is  dominated  by  a  biographical  ap¬ 
proach,  which  arguably  belies  his  claim  that  ‘The  eighties  were  good  to  Jonson’. 
He  divides  critics  into  two  camps,  those  who  offer  straight  biography  and  those 
who  pursue  a  ‘whole  Jonson’  across  the  wide  range  of  literary  forms  in  which  he 
worked.  His  conclusion,  in  my  view  a  correct  one,  is  that  Peter  Womack’s  work 
has  provided  ‘the  most  thoughtful  innovation’.  One  brief  note  completes  this 
survey;  in  ‘Behn  and  Jonson’  (j N&Q  39.463-4),  Mark  Thornton  Burnett  discloses 
a  link  between  Aphra  Behn’s  play  The  Rover  (1677)  and  Volpone. 


(d)  Other  Playwrights  and  Plays 

There  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  little  interest  in  Elizabethan  as  opposed 
to  Jacobean  drama  this  year,  although  Eugene  D.  Hill’s  carefully  documented 
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study  of  Thomas  Preston’s  neglected  play  in  ‘The  First  Elizabethan  Tragedy:  A 
Contextual  Reading  of  Cambises'  ( SP  89.404—33)  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
articles  in  this  section.  Hill  relates  the  play  to  its  context  in  an  England  still 
recovering  from  the  Marian  persecutions,  and  to  contemporary  histories  of  Persia 
in  which  Cambises  figured  as  an  opponent  to  the  building  of  the  Jewish  temple; 
he  reads  it  as  a  warning  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  to  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of 
her  role  in  sustaining  the  Protestant  church,  and  sees  in  it  a  ‘subtly  displaced  play 
of  implications’  more  sophisticated  than  anything  achieved  in  Gorboduc.  Of  the 
two  articles  on  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Molly  Smith’s  ‘The  Theater  and  the 
Scaffold:  Death  as  Spectacle  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy '  (SEL  32.217-32)  is  the 
more  useful;  predictably  invoking  Foucault,  she  considers  the  treatment  of  the 
hangings  in  the  play  in  the  light  of  public  executions  as  theatrical  spectacles,  and 
suggests  that  Kyd’s  success  was  due  to  his  ability  to  transfer  the  spectacle  of 
public  execution  ‘from  the  socio-political  to  the  cultural  world’.  Sharon  Dahlgren 
Voros,  in  ‘Thomas  Kyd  and  Pedro  Calderon:  Toward  a  Semiotics  of  Revenge 
Drama’,  in  Parallel  Lives:  Spanish  and  English  National  Drama  1 58&-1680, 
edited  by  Louise  and  Peter  Fothergill-Payne,  compares  The  Spanish  Tragedy  with 
De  un  castigo,  tres  venganzas  by  Calderon  by  means  of  semiotic  models  from 
Greimas  and  Thomas  Pavel;  she  uses  many  diagrams  and  much  talk  of  actantial 
roles  to  achieve  some  fairly  basic  comparisons  of  structural  features.  Roy  Booth 
writes  more  approachably  on  Dekker’s  The  Shoemakers’  Holiday  in  ‘Meddling 
with  Awl:  Reading  Dekker’s  The  Shoemakers  ’  Holiday  (with  a  Note  on  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor)'  ( English  41.193-211),  though  he  seems  defensive 
about  employing  a  psychological  reading;  he  unearths  from  the  play  a  mass  of 
shoe-related  sexual  innuendo  to  do  with  fitting,  tongues,  and  so  forth,  to  support 
an  account  of  Simon  Eyre  as  an  employer  who  displaces  onto  his  workers  the 
paternalistic  feelings  which  he  cannot  expend  on  his  children. 

Of  the  Jacobeans,  Middleton,  along  with  his  various  collaborators,  has  had  the 
most  attention  this  year.  Martin  White’s  book  Middleton  and  Tourneur  is  a 
useful,  well-informed  and  up-to-date  account  of  a  representative  selection  of 
plays,  designed  for  the  student  market.  It  avoids  the  simplifications  of  a  develop¬ 
mental  approach,  takes  an  interest  in  social  and  political  contexts,  and  also  tries 
to  see  the  plays  as  theatrical  texts.  The  one  disappointment  is  that  although  White 
reviews  the  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  and  comes 
down  in  favour  of  Middleton,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  relate  it  to  Middleton’s 
other  work.  Neither  of  the  two  articles  on  the  play  refers  to  the  authorship 
question.  Mark  Gauntlett  in  “‘Had  his  estate  been  fellow  to  his  mind”:  Ironic 
Strategies  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy'  ( CE  42.37-48)  writes  well  on  the  inherent 
moral  confusion  of  Vindice’s  attitude  to  the  court  in  its  blend  of  desire  and 
repugnance,  but  doesn’t  help  his  case  by  constant  references  to  The  Spanish 
Tragedy  as  the  ‘normal’  revenge  tragedy.  Karen  Robertson’s  ‘Chastity  and 
Justice  in  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy',  in  Sexuality  and  Politics  in  Renaissance 
Drama,  edited  by  Carole  Levin  and  Karen  Robertson,  brings  some  interesting 
emblematic  material  on  the  ‘death  and  the  maiden’  theme  to  bear  on  her  subject, 
the  woman’s  body,  as  used  by  Vindice,  to  ‘uphold  and  affirm  older,  medieval 
ideals  of  chastity’  in  the  execution  of  justice;  but  the  view  of  Vindice  as  a  heroic 
revenger  should  not  have  been  taken  as  read.  The  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton  and 
Dekker,  maintains  its  current  popularity  this  year;  certainly  one  would  not  expect 
a  collection  called  Erotic  Politics:  Desire  on  the  Renaissance  Stage  to  overlook 
it,  and  Jean  E.  Howard’s  piece,  ‘Sex  and  Social  Conflict:  The  Erotics  of  The 
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Roaring  Girl '  seems  to  say  as  much  as  one  would  ever  want  to  read  on  its  subject. 
The  play  becomes  ‘a  landscape  of  erotic  desire  and  practice’,  but  in  a  rather 
exclusive  sense:  both  in  its  representation  of  Moll  as  a  figure  of  ‘radical  protest’ 
and  in  its  account  of  male  bonding  in  the  citizens-and-wives  plot,  the  play  is  seen 
to  present  an  ‘overt  resistance  to  heterosexual  coupling’.  Stephen  Orgel’s  article 
in  the  same  collection,  ‘The  Subtexts  of  The  Roaring  GirT,  comes  across  as 
something  of  a  footnote  to  Howard’s:  his  emphasis  is  on  the  ambiguity  of 
masculine  clothing  on  women,  and  on  the  striking  way  that  Moll  manipulates 
gender  codes  from  a  social  position  which  he  curiously  describes  as  ‘lower  middle 
class’.  Suzanne  Gossett  pays  welcome  attention  to  a  less  familiar  Middleton  play, 
in  her  illuminating  ‘Sibling  Power:  Middleton  and  Rowley’s  A  Fair  QuarreT  ( PQ 
71.437-57);  this  well-researched  article  considers  sibling  relations  in  several 
aristocratic  families  of  the  period,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  plays,  including 
A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy,  in  order  to  define  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  a  sister’s 
dependency  on  a  brother,  and  to  show  how,  in  A  Fair  Quarrel,  ‘the  tensions  and 
anxieties  of  family  relations  are  repeatedly  revealed  and  concealed’.  Charlotte 
Spivack  gives  a  pleasantly  traditional  account  of  ‘Marriage  and  Masque  in 
Women  Beware  Women'  (CahiersE  40.49-55),  revealing  the  masque  of  the  play’s 
final  scene  as  integral  to  the  whole  in  that  it  constitutes  a  comment  on  the  abuses 
of  marriage.  Joost  Daalder  in  ‘The  Closet  Drama  in  The  Changeling,  V.iii  (MP 
89.225-30)  returns  to  the  much  debated  question  of  what  exactly  it  is  De  Flores 
and  Beatrice-Joanna  do  in  the  closet,  and  repunctuates  the  relevant  lines  to  prove 
his  theory.  Michael  Neill’s  longer  piece  on  The  Changeling,  “‘Hidden  Malady”: 
Death,  Discovery  and  Indistinction  in  The  Changeling '  (RenD  22  ( 1 99 1  ).95— 1 22) 
fascinatingly  explores  the  play’s  concern  with  ‘the  penetration  and  display  of 
hidden  secrets’,  particularly  through  an  ingenious  reading  of  the  castle/body 
analogy.  He  successfully  integrates  the  sub-plot  into  the  reading,  and  combines 
attention  to  verbal  detail  with  the  currently  fashionable  interest  in  representations 
of  the  body.  Middleton  acquires  another  addition  to  his  swelling  canon  in  R.  V. 
Holdsworth’s  note  on  ‘Two  Emendations  in  Middleton’s  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy' 
(N&Q  39.361-3),  both  of  which  reject  easy  and  obvious  readings  for  something 
more  unexpected. 

An  article  on  Marston  is  the  focus  of  a  series  of  discussions  in  Connotations 
2;  Brownell  Saloman’s  ‘The  Doubleness  of  The  Malcontent  and  Fairy-Tale  Form’ 
appeared  in  Connotations  1,  together  with  William  Slights  s  Fairy-Tales,  Form, 
and  the  Future  of  Marston  Studies’.  Here,  Saloman  answers  Slights,  Edmund 
Tuft  and  Joseph  Porter  join  in,  and  the  whole  thing  turns  into  a  debate  on  the 
validity  of  Saloman’s  possibly  old-fashioned  critical  method.  Another  Marston 
play  features  in  A.  J.  Hoenselaars’s  extensively  researched  ‘Reconstructing  Babel 
in  English  Drama:  William  Haughton’s  An  Englishman  for  My  Money  and  John 
Marston’s  Antonio  and  Mellida'  ( Neophil  76.464-79).  Hoenselaars  draws  on  a 
fascinating  range  of  evidence  to  do  with  English  attitudes  to  the  speaking  of 
foreign  languages  in  the  early  modem  period,  suggesting  that  jokes  at  the  expense 
of  foreigners  in  drama  and  elsewhere  may  well  cloak  ‘a  hidden  frustration  among 
Englishmen  regarding  the  poor  status  of  their  own  language’. 

A.  R.  Braunmuller’s  book  Natural  Fictions:  George  Chapman’s  Major  Tra¬ 
gedies  concentrates  on  a  specific  aspect  of  this  neglected  writer  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  in  many  modes  as  well  as  his  involvement  with  major  figures  of  his  day 
such  as  Essex  and  Robert  Carr  might  lead  one  to  expect  him  to  have  received 
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more  attention.  Braunmuller  shows  Chapman  as  a  troubled  writer  whose  tra¬ 
gedies  demonstrate  a  decreasing  belief  in  transcendental ly  sanctioned  ethical 
codes  and  in  whose  work  theory  and  practice  increasingly  diverge.  The  analysis 
of  the  four  plays  is  carried  out  largely  in  formalist  and  thematic  terms,  though 
always  informed  by  an  unobtrusively  learned  understanding  of  Chapman’s  back¬ 
ground  in  humanist  thought;  questions  of  the  plays’  participation  in  politics  and 
controversy  are  not  explored  in  quite  as  much  detail  as  this  reader  would  have 
liked.  Braunmuller  writes,  for  instance,  of  ‘the  perpetual  motion  of  court  politics, 
mob  violence  and  mob  justice’  in  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  but  his  account  of 
the  play  doesn’t  convey  much  feel  of  it.  Chapman  explored  many  important  issues 
to  do  with  authority  and  power  in  his  time,  in  particular  the  problem  of  ‘the  great, 
good  man’,  in  the  court  of  a  ruler  of  lesser  stature;  and  his  personal  relations  with 
a  series  of  noble  patrons,  each  in  a  different  way  an  unfortunate  choice,  drew  him 
closely  into  the  dangerous  world  of  the  Stuart  court.  Braunmuller  does  valuable 
service  in  bringing  this  most  intellectual  of  Jacobean  playwrights  freshly  to  our 
notice. 

Webster’s  usual  prominence  seems  to  have  been  usurped  by  Middleton  this 
year.  There  are  two  strongly  feminist  articles  on  him  in  the  Levin  and  Robertson 
collection,  Sexuality  and  Politics  in  Renaissance  Drama.  Sheryl  A.  Stevenson,  in 
“‘As  differing  as  two  adamants”:  Sexual  Difference  in  The  White  Devil',  demon¬ 
strates  that  all  sorts  of  alternative  readings  are  possible  and  simultaneously 
present;  women  can  use  notions  of  sexual  difference  rhetorically,  to  gain  power, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  excluded  from  the  ‘empowering  discourses’  of 
patriarchal  society.  This  is  all  quite  ingenious,  but  it  doesn’t  tell  us  much  that  is 
new  about  the  play.  Martha  Ronk’s  ‘Embodied  Morality’  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  duplication  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  suggests  that  Bosola  comes 
eventually  to  ‘duplicate  the  Duchess  symbolically  and  physically’;  she 
overstresses  the  significance  of  the  Duchess’s  onstage  pregnancy  in  her  account 
of  the  centrality  of  the  body  to  the  play,  with  much  invocation  of  feminist  theorists 
such  as  Kristeva,  Cixous  and  Irigaray.  Dawn  L.  Smith,  in  ‘Text,  Stage,  and  Public 
in  Webster’s  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  Lope’s  El  Mayordomo  de  la  Duquesa  de 
Amalfi'  (in  Parallel  Lives:  Spanish  and  English  National  Drama  1580-1680), 
takes  a  fresher  angle  on  the  play,  comparing  it  with  its  Spanish  counterpart  in 
terms  of  stages,  audiences  and  theatricality;  this  is  a  useful  exercise,  but  as 
carried  out  here  serves  mainly  to  bring  out  the  very  different  handling  of  the  story 
in  the  two  countries.  Finally,  Mythili  Kaul  finds  ‘A  Probable  Source  for 
Flamineo’s  “Tale”  in  The  White  Devil'  ( N&Q  39.360-1). 

Elizabeth  Spalding  Otten  discusses  ‘Massinger’s  Sexual  Society’  in  the  Levin 
and  Robertson  collection.  She  regards  Massinger  as  ‘London’s  most  popular 
scriptwriter’,  the  Neil  Simon  of  his  day,  engaged  in  finding  answers  to  questions 
such  as  ‘Can  one  who  has  never  denied  his  appetites  do  so  for  someone  he  cares 
about?’  (The  Unnatural  Combat).  This  is  a  lively  piece,  but  not  very  searching. 
Jerzy  Limon  in  ‘A  Theatrical  Emblem  in  The  Roman  Actor’  ( N&Q  39.371—4) 
relates  an  emblem  from  Whitney  to  the  play-within-the  play,  after  a  scrupulous 
discussion  of  how  emblems  function  in  drama. 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  continues  to  generate  interest  in  its  own  right,  rather 
than  as  an  unworthy  appendage  to  Shakespeare  studies,  though  Jo  Eldridge 
Carney’s  article  ‘The  Ambiguities  of  Love  and  War  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen' 
in  Sexuality  and  Politics  in  Renaissance  Drama  makes  a  case  that  one  would  like 
to  see  better  supported.  She  reads  the  play  topically,  as  a  reflection  of  dissatis- 
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faction  with  James  I’s  peacetime  policies  in  an  exploration  of  the  antithesis 
between  the  ‘ennobling  demands  of  war  and  the  debilitating  effects  of  lust’. 
Verna  A.  Foster  follows  up  recent  work  on  Fletcherian  tragicomedy,  in  ‘Sex 
Averted  or  Converted:  Sexuality  and  Tragicomic  Genre  in  the  Plays  of  Fletcher’ 
(SEL  32.3 1 1-22);  although  she  considers  that  Fletcher  is  ‘decidedly  consoling 
about  sex’  in  plays  such  as  Philaster,  The  Queen  of  Corinth,  The  Mad  Lover  and 
A  Wife  for  a  Month,  she  none  the  less  thinks  that  an  audience  would  be  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  the  plays’  conclusions  because  they  are  too  ‘honest’  about  sexuality. 
Some  of  her  views  are  based  on  very  odd  psychological  assumptions,  such  as  that 
the  comic  treatment  of  impotence  in  a  play  would  shield  members  of  an  audience 
from  anxiety  about  their  own  sexual  inadequacy.  The  most  important  work  on  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  canon  this  year  has  been  done  by  Jeffery  A.  Masten  in 
‘Beaumont  and/or  Fletcher:  Collaboration  and  the  Interpretation  of  Renaissance 
Drama’  (ELH  59.337-56)  which  considers  the  ethics  and  implications  of  the 
whole  question  of  literary  collaboration  and  of  the  modem  editorial  projects,  such 
as  that  of  the  current  Cambridge  editors  of  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  plays, 
which  are  specifically  dedicated  to  reinstating  the  authorial  individuality  which 
the  original  team  of  playwrights  was  concerned  to  erase. 

Finally  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  Consolation  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Katsuhiko  Nogami’s  article  on  ‘The  Rationalisation  of  Conflicts  in  John  Ford’s 
The  Lady’s  Trial ’  (SEL  32.341-59).  She  sees  the  play  as  a  celebration  of  wisdom, 
and  reconciliation  through  the  wisdom  of  maturity,  all  loose  ends  neatly  tied  up. 
Jose  M.  Ruano  de  la  Haza  in  ‘Unparalleled  Lives:  Hagiographical  Drama  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England  and  Spain’  (in  Fothergill-Payne)  briefly  considers 
Dekker  and  Massinger’s  The  Virgin  Martyr  as  the  only  example  of 
hagiographical  drama  in  England.  It  is  distinguished  from  its  Spanish  counter¬ 
parts,  in  which  de  la  Haza  is  really  more  interested,  because  it  is  centred  on  the 
apotheosis  of  a  saint  rather  than  on  religious  truths,  with  which,  not  surprisingly, 
English  drama  of  this  period  has  very  little  to  do.  Gwynne  Kennedy,  in  ‘Lessons 
of  the  “Schoole  of  wisedom’”  (in  Levin  and  Robertson),  makes  a  good  case  for 
Mariam  as  a  subversive  text  in  acknowledging  the  unfairness  of  requiring  women 
to  accept  all  the  blame  for  marital  conflict,  and  furnishes  a  handy  account  of  the 
views  of  marriage  manuals  on  wifely  speech.  Hans  Werner,  in  Wallenstein  s 
Millions:  A  Misreading  of  Shirley’s  The  Example  IV.i.213-4’  (N&Q  39.374-6), 
draws  attention  to  a  topical  reference  in  Shirley’s  play,  and  incidentally  provides 
some  useful  historical  information. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 


MELANIE  HANSEN 


This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose. 


1.  General 

Three  collections  of  previously  published  articles  by  very  different  literary  critics 
appear  this  year,  Stephen  Greenblatt,  Louis  L.  Martz  and  P.  G.  Stanwood.  From 
Renaissance  to  Baroque:  Essays  on  Literature  and  Art  by  Louis  L.  Martz 
publishes  twelve  of  his  best-known  articles,  including  those  on  ‘Donne  and 
Herbert:  Vehement  Grief  and  Silent  Tears’  and  ‘Richard  Crashaw:  Love’s  Archi¬ 
tecture’.  The  essays  on  Donne’s  ‘Anniversaries’  and  on  Thomas  Carew  have, 
however,  been  extensively  revised  whilst  the  remaining  essays  have  been  edited 
for  further  clarification.  In  addition,  Martz  appends  a  final  essay,  ‘Vaughan  and 
Rembrandt:  The  Protestant  Baroque’  which  has  hitherto  not  been  published.  In 
Martz’s  words,  these  essays  ‘have  been  brought  together  in  the  hope  that  in  this 
grouping  they  will  convey  their  meaning  more  effectively  than  any  of  them  could 
have  done  in  separate  publications’,  and  a  reading  of  the  volume  illustrates 
Martz’s  continuing  commitment  to  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  poetry 
and  art  and  the  situation  of  religious  poetry  in  its  devotional  context.  Stephen 
Greenblatt’s  Learning  to  Curse:  Essays  in  Early  Modern  Culture  brings  together 
a  number  of  his  seminal  essays  written  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  essays  which 
represent  for  this  critic  ‘the  uneven  evolution  of  my  critical  methods  and  inter¬ 
ests’.  In  the  introduction  to  these  essays,  Greenblatt  exemplifies  his  involvement 
in  the  development  of  ‘New  Historicism’  through  his  recounting  of  anecdote  and 
personal  history,  and  in  doing  so,  he  highlights  the  kinds  of  questions  and  issues 
addressed  by  this  critical  method.  As  Greenblatt  explains  in  this  introduction: 
‘The  historical  anecdote  functions  less  as  explanatory  illustration  than  as  distur¬ 
bance,  that  which  requires  explanation,  contextualization,  interpretation.  Anec¬ 
dotes  are  the  equivalents  in  the  register  of  the  real  of  what  drew  me  to  the  study 
of  literature.’  The  essays  in  this  collection  explore  precisely  this  method  through 
‘explanation,  contextualization,  interpretation’  from  the  concentration  on  specific 
texts  and  authors,  Marlowe,  King  Lear  and  Albrecht  Diirer,  to  the  wider  debates 
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of  this  period  with  essays  on  colonialism,  ‘Psychoanalysis  and  Renaissance 
Culture’  and  ‘Towards  a  Poetics  of  Culture’.  This  volume  of  essays  provides, 
then,  both  sophisticated  and  engaging  readings  of  Renaissance  texts  and  culture 
as  well  as  insight  into  the  development  of  New  Historicism  as  a  critical  method¬ 
ology.  P.  G.  Stanwood’s  Studies  in  Seventeenth-Century  Devotional  Writing 
presents  fourteen  essays  previously  published  as  articles  with  the  exception  of  the 
essay  ‘Word  and  Sacrament  in  Donne’s  Sermons’.  Divided  into  four  main  sec¬ 
tions,  the  focus  of  Stanwood’s  study  ranges  from  an  exploration  of  the  ‘liturgical 
mode’  in  the  poetry  of  Donne,  Herbert  and  Crashaw  to  more  historical  studies 
concentrating  on  the  work  of  Strobaeus,  Donne  and  Milton,  and  he  includes  a 
section  on  Victorian  devotional  writers.  In  Stanwood’s  words,  what  these  essays 
share  is  a  ‘concern  for  discovering  both  the  historical  and  the  transcendent 
moment  —  a  very  elusive  convergence  of  world  and  word’. 

Sophisticated  and  engaging  readings  of  Renaissance  women’s  writing  and  a 
feminist  critique  of  that  writing  pervade  the  collection  of  essays  Women,  Texts 
and  Histories  1575—1760,  edited  by  Clare  Brant  and  Diane  Purkiss.  Eschewing 
a  ‘coverage’  of  women’s  writing  of  this  period  and  countering  the  evolution  of  a 
‘female  canon’,  the  pursuit  of  an  ‘authentic  female  voice’,  and  the  concentration 
on  gynocriticism,  these  essays  instead  ‘explore  ways  in  which  women’s  writ¬ 
ings  generate  and  negotiate  speaking-positions  in  discourse’.  The  essays  self¬ 
consciously  focus  on  this  period  as  one  that  provides  a  ‘crux  for  feminist  literary 
history’,  and  they  examine  women’s  texts  and  history  in  their  own  right  as  well 
as,  appropriately,  in  relation  to  ‘main/malestream’  texts  and  criticism.  Exploring 
more  well-known  writers  such  as  Lanyer,  Wroth,  Cavendish  and  Behn,  as  well  as 
debates  about  women  and  late  seventeenth-century  pornography,  this  collection 
represents  the  most  challenging  analyses  of  women’s  writing  of  this  period  by  the 
leading  feminist  scholars  of  today’s  academy.  More  general  in  focus  is  Capacious 
Hold- All:  An  Anthology  of  English  Women’s  Diary  Writings,  edited  by  Harriet 
Blodgett,  an  anthology  that  includes  short  extracts  from  Lady  Margaret  Hoby, 
Elizabeth  Freke  and  Lady  Anne  Clifford.  Drawn  from  already  existing  printed 
editions,  the  anthology  contains  some  thirty  extracts  which  are  organized  thema¬ 
tically  under  the  headings  ‘Daily  Lives’,  ‘Friends  and  Lovers’,  ‘Of  Marriage  and 
Motherhood’  and  ‘Wartime’.  The  chronological  range  of  these  selections  (extend¬ 
ing  to  the  diaries  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Myrtle  Wright),  the  helpful  introduction 
and  appended  notes  make  this  a  useful  teaching  text  for  the  study  of  the  genre. 

Offered  as  a  work  of  ‘literary  criticism,  not  a  political  or  social  history’, 
Thomas  N.  Corns’ s  Uncloistered  Virtue:  English  Political  Literature,  1640-1660 
includes  readings  of  the  Cavaliers,  Milton,  and  the  political  pamphlets  produced 
by  the  Levellers,  Diggers  and  Ranters.  Whilst  adhering  to  such  ‘literary  criti¬ 
cism’,  Corns  nevertheless  attempts  to  ‘bring  a  new  sense  of  the  polemical 
ingenuity’  of  the  political  pamphlets  and,  for  the  poetry  of  this  period,  ‘offers  a 
new  precision  in  the  interpretation  of  its  ideological  implications  and  new  sense 
of  how  seemingly  creative,  intimate  or  recreational  writing  relates  to  the 
circumambient  political  intertext’.  In  ‘“God  Bless  Thee,  Little  David!  John 
Felton  and  His  Allies’  (ELH  59.513-52),  James  Holstun  concentrates  on  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham  by  Felton  in  1628.  Holstun  argues  against  both 
revisionist  and  New  Historicist  positions  by  suggesting  that  whilst  ‘this  undeni¬ 
ably  personal  and  theatrical  encounter  between  Buckingham  and  Felton  arose 
from  and  opened  up  into  a  larger  collective  and  ideological  conflict -this  was  not 
the  inevitable  containment  of  subversion  but  a  significant  step  on  the  path  leading 
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(intelligibly  if  not  necessarily)  to  the  English  revolution’.  Through  close  scrutiny 
of  the  careers  of  both  men  and  an  analysis  of  the  poetry  that  responded  to  this 
assassination,  Holstun  asserts  that  in  these  events  ‘we  can  begin  to  see  an 
oppositional  subculture  thinking  its  way  slowly  toward  revolution  and  regicide, 
but  doing  so  inside  a  monarchist  and  loyalist  frame  of  reference’.  David  M. 
Bergeron’s  ‘Charles  I’s  Edinburgh  Pageant  (1663)’  (RS  6.173-84)  addresses  the 
political  significance  of  the  pageant  in  Edinburgh  that  accompanied  Charles  I  s 
coronation  as  King  of  Scotland.  Bergeron  argues  that  this  pageant  served  ‘two 
primary  functions:  recollection  and  politics’  and  that  recorded  in  the  incomplete 
and  anonymous  pageant  text,  The  Entertainment  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Monarch 
Charles  (1633),  there  is  remembrance  of  earlier  pageants  in  Scottish  history, 
political  advice  and  glances  at  the  colonial  expansion  into  the  New  World. 
Johnathan  Sawday  in  ‘Re-Writing  a  Revolution:  History,  Symbol  and  Text  in  the 
Restoration’  (SC  7.171-99)  identifies  a  symbolic  crisis  of  representation  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Countering  critical  readings  which  allege 
that  in  1 660  there  was  an  unreserved  support  for  the  restoration,  Sawday  asserts 
instead  that  it  was  precisely  these  terms  of  support  that  signified  a  very  real  fear 
of  retaliation,  a  fear  that  in  itself  engendered  a  seemingly  homogeneous  response. 
In  this  thought-provoking  and  engagingly  argued  article,  Sawday  suggests  further 
that  it  was  precisely  this  crisis  of  representation  that  pervaded  the  political 
response  to  questions  of  history  and  the  constitution. 

Karen  Cunningham’s  “‘A  Spanish  heart  in  an  English  body”:  The  Ralegh 
Treason  Trial  and  the  Poetics  of  Proof  (JMRS  22.327—51)  offers  a  detailed 
reading  of  Ralegh’s  trial  for  treason  in  1603.  Situating  this  trial  within  its 
immediate  context  of  succession  and  James’s  negotiations  with  Spain, 
Cunningham  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  legal  procedures  in  the  use  of 
evidence  at  this  trial  intersected  with  the  fashioning  of  the  ‘character’  of  the 
accused.  Roger  B.  Manning’s  ‘Poaching  as  a  Symbolic  Substitute  for  War  in 
Tudor  and  Early  Stuart  England’  (JMRS  22.185—210)  examines  the  function  of 
hunting  and  poaching  by  both  nobility  and  gentry  in  simulating  the  rituals  and 
elements  of  traditional  land  warfare.  Through  investigation  of  textual  evidence, 
Manning  suggests  that  hunting  served  as  a  political  theatre  for  the  display  of 
power  as  well  as  a  means  of  containing  factionality  and  political  unrest.  In  ‘  “For 
the  Better  Humiliation  of  the  People”:  Public  Days  of  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving 
during  the  English  Revolution’  (SC  7.129-49),  Christopher  Durston  charts  the 
implementation  of  official  days  of  fasting  from  the  early  Elizabethan  period  to  the 
Restoration.  In  this  detailed  account,  Durston  identifies  the  very  different  politi¬ 
cal  agendas  that  motivated  Protestant  and  Catholic,  monarch  and  clergy,  Royalist 
and  Parliamentarian  recourse  to  fast  days  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  sense  of 
‘national  humiliation’.  William  W.  E.  Slights’s  “‘Marginall  notes  that  spoile  the 
Text”:  Scriptural  Annotation  in  the  English  Renaissance’  (HLQ  55.255—78) 
focuses  on  the  marginal  notes  that  accompanied  the  several  translations  of  the 
Bible  produced  between  1525  and  1611.  Questioning  whether  biblical  marginalia 
‘fix  or  free  interpretation’,  Slights  investigates  in  detail  three  passages  expressly 
concerned  with  semantic  interpretation:  the  Tower  of  Babel  narrative  in  Genesis 
11:  4—9,  the  speaking  in  tongues  discussion  from  Corinthians  14:  28-35,  and  the 
angel’s  direction  to  eat  the  bittersweet  book  of  prophecy  in  Revelation  10:  8-11. 
Slights  concludes  that  such  marginalia  became  a  site  of  context  crucial  to  the 
history  of  biblical  interpretation.  Anthony  Parr’s  ‘Thomas  Coryat  and  the  Discov¬ 
ery  of  Europe’  (HLQ  55.579-602)  explores  the  writing  of  travel  narratives  which, 
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during  the  early  Renaissance  period,  shifted  their  focus  of  attention  from  the 
overtly  religious  to  a  secular  ‘act  of  cultural  pilgrimage’.  Situating  Coryat’s 
Crudities  (1611)  in  this  context,  Parr  argues  that  this  author  develops  such 
narratives  one  step  further  by  investing  them  with  the  author’s  own  personality 
and  priorities. 

Finally,  Culture  and  Cultivation  in  Early  Modern  England:  Writing  and  the 
Land,  edited  by  Michael  Leslie  and  Timothy  Raylor,  is  a  fascinating  collection  of 
essays  that  seek  to  ‘document  and  analyse  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  land 
was  conceived  of  and  represented  from  the  early  sixteenth  century  to  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century’  and  they  trace  ‘the  manner  in  which  that  land  was  itself 
constructed  or  “written”,  at  a  time  when  new  conceptions  of  the  national  world 
were  actively  and  consciously  created’.  Whilst  the  first  part  of  this  collection 
examines  agriculture  and  agricultural  reform,  husbandry  manuals  and  pastoral 
poetry,  the  second  concentrates  more  specifically  on  individual  authors,  Samuel 
Hartlib,  John  Evelyn,  John  Beale.  Through  this  focus  on  land  and  landscape, 
these  essays  address  the  wider  issues  of  self  and  society,  culture  and  cultivation 
during  this  period. 


2.  Poetry 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  a  second  edition  of  George  Parfitt’s  general 
survey,  English  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  in  the  Longman  Literature  in 
English  series.  The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  contextualize  culturally  and  histori¬ 
cally,  an  aim  which  Parfitt  addresses  with  a  general  introduction  to  the  period 
together  with  chapters  devoted  generically  to  the  lyric,  epic,  satire,  poetry  of  place 
and  poetry  of  occasion.  However,  this  New  Historicist  project  is  countered  by  the 
concentration  on  a  more  formalistic  analysis  of  the  poetry  itself  and  particularly 
that  of  women  writers,  whose  lamentable  exclusion  from  the  first  edition  has 
been  rectified  by  a  somewhat  defensive  introduction  to,  and  insertion  of,  a  chapter 
entitled  ‘Poetry  by  Women’.  In  this  chapter,  Parfitt’s  study  tends  to  stray  from 
cultural  analysis  to  focus  instead  upon  structural  technique,  an  area  in  which 
Parfitt  finds  women  writers  particularly  lacking  —  although  he  does  concede  that 
‘if  women’s  verse  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  striking  for  its  formal 
innovation,  it  should  be  added  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  competent’. 
Parfitt’s  refusal  to  acknowledge  Aemelia  Lanyer’s  poem  of  place,  ‘The  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Cookham’,  as  written  prior  to  Jonson’s  poem  and  therefore  constituting 
just  such  an  innovation  of  form,  casts  doubt  upon  his  argument  throughout. 
Parfitt’s  new  chapter  is  a  disappointing  study  that  fails,  on  the  whole,  to  engage 
fully  either  with  the  cultural  conditions  of  women  writing  during  this  period,  one 
of  the  ostensible  objectives  of  this  series,  or  with  the  wealth  of  critical  material 
available  in  this  field. 

Three  critical  studies  on  seventeenth-century  poets  appear  this  year.  Harold 
Skul sky’s  Language  Recreated:  Seventeenth-Century  Metaphorists  and  the  Act  of 
Metaphor  challenges  critical  and  linguistic  analyses  of  metaphor,  he  dismisses 
the  more  conservative  readings  of  metaphor  in  seventeenth-century  poetry  offered 
by  Carey,  Tuve  and  Vendler  who,  in  his  view,  had  tried  to  unravel  critically 
metaphor’in  purely  literal  terms,  ‘to  read  the  poem  in  a  language  of  [the  critics’] 
own  invention  —  a  language  in  which  the  poem  wasn’t  written  —  that  is  to  replace 
Donne’s  text  with  another’,  and  at  the  same  time,  Skulsky  counters  contemporary 
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linguistic  focus  upon  explicating  metaphor  in  relation  to  individual  interpreter  or 
interpretative  community.  Instead,  Skulsky  argues  that  seventeenth-century  poets 
were  implicitly  articulating  metaphor  with  reference  to  the  Aristotelian  and 
Augustinian  traditions  of  commentary  on  the  arts  of  discourse  and  interpretation. 
‘From  the  point  of  view  of  these  traditions,  poems  too  are  moves  in  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  They’re  acts  of  speech.’  Through  close  readings,  Skulsky  demonstrates  the 
way  in  which  seventeenth-century  poets  employed  and  reformulated  these  tra¬ 
ditions  in  terms  of  Christian  ideologies  to  produce  metaphor  that  ‘acts’  as 
a  ‘conversation-game’.  Also  taking  issue  with  more  conservative  readings  of 
seventeenth-century  poetry,  Maureen  Sabine’s  Feminine  Engendered  Faith:  The 
Poetry  of  John  Donne  and  Richard  Crashaw  offers  a  sophisticated  analysis  of  the 
devotional  poetry  of  Donne  and  Crashaw.  In  focusing  specifically  on  the  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mary  in  this  poetry,  Sabine  argues  that  the  ‘ebb  and  flow  of  interest  in 
the  sacred  motherhood  from  the  poetry  of  Donne  to  that  of  Crashaw  highlights  the 
shifting  sexual  politics  of  seventeenth-century  religion  and  of  the  devotional 
language  invigorating  it’.  Paying  close  attention  to  post- Reformation  suspicion  of 
Mariology  and  employing  feminist  and  psychoanalytic  theories  throughout, 
Sabine  challenges  poetic  readings  of  Donne  as  ‘masculine’  and  Crashaw  as 
‘feminine’  and  suggests  instead  the  profound  significance  of  conceptualizations 
of  Mary  in  their  poetry.  More  general  in  approach  is  Frances  Austin’s  The 
Language  of  the  Metaphysical  Poets  which  forms  part  of  Macmillan’s  ‘Language 
of  Literature’  series.  Following  a  general  introduction  to  seventeenth-century 
religious  verse,  Austin  offers  chapters  on  Donne,  Herbert,  Crashaw,  Vaughan  and 
Traherne,  illustrating  through  linguistic  analysis  of  metaphor,  syntax  and  verse 
structures,  the  way  in  which  these  poets  articulated  spirituality. 

Sharon  Achinstein’s  analysis  of  ballads  and  literary  culture  in  ‘Audiences  and 
Authors:  Ballads  and  the  Makings  of  English  Renaissance  Literary  Culture’ 
(JMRS  22.31 1—26)  counters  the  New  Historicist  over-reliance  on  self-fashioning 
as  a  means  to  examine  notions  of  authorship  and  literary  canon.  Instead, 
Achinstein  considers  the  exclusion  and  denigration  of  ballads  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance  itself,  suggesting  that  objection  to  this  material  from  puritans  and  royalists, 
printers  and  poets  signified  their  belief  that  ballads  emerged  from  and  appealed 
to  lower  classes  in  society,  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  authorship  and,  further¬ 
more,  avoided  the  legal  constraints  placed  upon  printing  during  this  period. 
Following  contextual  analysis,  Achinstein  concludes  that  ballads  ‘were  excluded 
[from  the  newly  established  literary  canon]  not  only  because  the  economies  of 
such  literary  material  as  ballads  posed  definite  threats  to  the  social  order,  but  also 
because  of  an  elite’s  desire  to  cultivate  standards  of  literary  taste’.  Pattern  poetry 
provides  the  focus  of  Bart  Westerweel’s  ‘Emblematic  and  Non-Emblematic 
Aspects  of  English  Renaissance  Pattern  Poetry’  ( Embl  6.37—64),  an  article  which 
develops  from  his  earlier  thesis  Patterns  and  Patterning:  A  Study  of  Four  Poems 
by  George  Herbert  (1984)  to  suggest  three  distinctive  types  of  visual  poetry: 
pattern  poetry,  mesostic  poetry  and  constellational  poetry.  Concentrating  on 
pattern  poetry,  Westerweel  examines  the  influence  of  classical  and  European 
models  upon  English  Renaissance  poets,  and  specifically  George  Herbert.  His 
analysis  reveals  the  reception  history  of  these  models,  illustrating  the  way  in 
which  imitation  and  emulation  by  English  Renaissance  poets  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  the  English  emblem  book  tradition. 

A  valuable  and  much  needed  paperback  edition  of  Josephine  A.  Roberts’s  The 
Poems  of  Lady  Mary  Wroth  appears  this  year,  an  edition  that  may  be  profitably 
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employed  by  both  researchers  and  students.  The  edition  publishes  all  192  of 
Wroth’s  surviving  poems  including  the  holograph  manuscript  version  of 
Pamphilia  to  Amphilanthus  at  the  Folger  Library,  the  1621  version  of  Urania, 
poems  from  the  Newberry  Manuscript,  The  Second  Part  of  the  Countesse  of 
Montgomery’s  Urania,  and  Songs  from  the  Huntington  Manuscript  of  Love’s 
Victory.  Together  with  the  editing  of  Mary  Wroth’s  correspondence,  Roberts 
provides  a  comprehensive  introduction  that  encompasses  biography,  critical 
analysis  of  the  texts,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  manuscripts.  This  is 
certainly  a  welcome  edition  which,  in  its  paperback  form,  will  provide  increased 
accessibility  for  the  teaching  and  research  of  this  very  important  and  influential 
patron  and  literary  figure  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Another  impressive  edition 
is  the  publication  of  Pordage ’s  ‘Mundorum  Explicatio  ’  by  Harriet  Spanierman 
Blumenthal.  This  edition  reproduces  the  1661  edition  of  Samuel  Pordage’ s  long 
poetic  biblical  narrative,  an  epic  that  makes  recourse  to  classical  epic  tradition, 
medieval  allegory,  and  exegetical  discursive  morality  within  a  context  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  spiritual  and  political  debates.  As  such,  its  comparison  with 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  will  be  a  fruitful  one  and  Blumenthal’s  helpful  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  includes  a  historical,  critical  and  textual  overview,  will  undoubtedly 
provide  a  wider  readership  for  this  fascinating  text.  Continuing  the  publication  by 
Scolar  Press  of  seventeenth-century  verse  manuscripts  and  printed  anthologies 
(see  YWES  71.324),  Mary  Hobbs’s  Early  Seventeenth-Century  Verse  Miscellany 
Manuscripts  constitutes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  traditions  of  textual 
transmission,  tracing  the  origins  of  verse  miscellany  manuscripts  from  the  mid- 
Tudor  period  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  core  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Stoughton  Manuscript  (1636)  which  includes  poems  by  King,  Thomas  Carew  and 
Ben  Jonson.  Hobbs’s  careful  analysis  of  this  and  associated  manuscripts  offers  an 
important  insight  into  the  compilation,  contents  and  transmission  of  such  antholo¬ 
gies  during  this  period. 

On  Ben  Jonson  this  year,  there  is  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  poetry,  Ben 
Jonson:  Selected  Poetry,  by  George  Parfitt,  and  a  full-length  study,  Tom  Hayes  s 
The  Birth  of  Popular  Culture:  Ben  Jonson,  Maid  Marion  and  Robin  Hood. 
Parfitt’ s  edition  includes  selections  from  the  epigrams,  ‘The  Forest’,  ‘Under¬ 
woods’,  songs  from  the  plays,  masques  and  entertainments  and  miscellaneous 
poems:  Jonson’ s  classical  poems  are  not  included.  Parfitt  introduces  this  selection 
with  a  broad  biography,  critical  overview  and  chronology,  and  appends  brief  notes 
to  the  individual  poems.  At  £4.99,  this  selection  will  provide  a  useful  introductory 
student  text.  Tom  Hayes’s  The  Birth  of  Popular  Culture  examines  Jonson’s  work 
from  two  interrrelated  vantage  points:  firstly,  through  the  legends  of  Maid  Marion 
and  Robin  Hood,  Hayes  offers  an  exploration  of  popular  or  folk  culture,  question¬ 
ing  and  redefining  the  way  in  which  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  coincided  with 
the  representation,  appropriation  and  marginalization  of  popular  culture.  Focus¬ 
ing  particularly  on  Jonson’s  incomplete  play,  The  Sad  Shepherd;  Or,  A  Tale  of 
Robin-Hood,  together  with  poems  from  ‘The  Forest’,  Hayes  analyses  the  way  in 
which  this  play  illustrates  ‘how  the  masculine  author-function  helped  to  create  - 
and  was  created  by  —  the  rise  of  vernacular  or  “popular”  literacy  .  Secondly, 
Hayes  investigates  the  ‘persona’  constructed  by  Jonson  in  terms  of  legitimacy, 
further  placing  ‘this  contradictory  persona  within  the  context  of  the  construction 
-  or  “birth”  -  of  popular  culture  as  a  concept  whose  origin  was  coterminous  with 
the  spread  of  print  and  the  rise  of  popular  literacy’.  Employing  predominantly 
poststructuralist,  feminist  and  marxist  readings,  Hayes  presents  a  cogent  and 
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sophisticated  re-reading  of  both  the  problematic  notion  of  ‘voice’  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  dominant  and  subversive  cultural  discourses  that  provide  such  a 
challenging  focus  in  Jonson’s  work. 

Employing  both  textual  and  contextual  analysis,  Martin  Butler  in  ‘The  Dates 
of  Three  Poems  by  Ben  Jonson’  ( HLQ  55.279-94)  argues  that  the  poems  written 
in  response  to  the  political  events  of  the  1620s  can  be  more  explicitly  dated. 
Butler  argues  in  detail  for  the  following  datings:  ‘Execration  upon  Vulcan’ 
( Underwood ,  43)  as  October  or  November  1623;  ‘An  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  to 
Persuade  Him  to  the  Wars’  as  March  or  July  1620;  ‘An  Epistle  Answering  to  One 
that  Asked  to  be  Sealed  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben’  as  August  or  September  1623;  and 
‘A  Speech  According  to  Horace’  as  written  between  late  March  and  mid-April 
1626.  Butler  concludes  that  these  datings  convey  far  more  explicitly  the  instabil¬ 
ity  of  Jonson’s  politics  during  this  period  and  the  way  in  which  his  poetic  practice 
was  partially  determined  by  complex  political  developments  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  response  to  the  perennial  question  of  what  textual  and  stylistic 
elements  underlie  Jonson’s  grouping  of  the  poems  of  ‘The  Forest’,  Catherine 
Bates’s  ‘  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing”:  The  Contents  of  Jonson’s  Forest'  ( EIC 
42.24—35)  argues  that  it  is  the  word  ‘not’  that  all  these  poems  share.  Bates  argues 
that  these  poems  ‘display  a  peculiar  fascination  with  difference,  with  opposites, 
with  “the  thing  which  is  not”’,  a  fascination  that,  for  this  critic,  derives  from 
Sidney’s  exhortation  that  poets  ‘nothing  affirm’.  She  argues  that  through  his 
conversion  of  ‘the  “nothing”  which  poetry  affirms  into  a  thing,  Jonson  exercises 
his  subtlety  and  ingenuity  with  the  same  mixture  and  wit  as  Sidney’.  Focusing  on 
Jonson’s  subtlety  in  employing  emblems,  ‘imprese’  and  related  literary  forms, 
Alan  R.  Young’s  ‘The  Emblematic  Art  of  Ben  Jonson’  ( Embl  6.17—36)  stresses 
that  Jonson’s  appropriation  and  development  of  emblem  forms  is  a  crucial  aspect 
of  his  work.  Concentrating  on  Every  Man  in  His  Humour,  Poetaster  and  ‘An 
Expostulation  with  Inigo  Jones’,  Young  considers  Jonson’s  employment  and 
critique  of  emblematic  forms,  assessing  the  relationship  between  such  forms  and 
poetic  technique. 

As  with  Ben  Jonson,  there  is  a  new  critical  edition  of  John  Donne’s  poetry  and 
a  full-length  study,  Edward  W.  Taylor’s  Donne ’s  Idea  of  a  Woman:  Structure  and 
Meaning  in  ‘The  Anniversaries’.  Arthur  L.  Clements’s  selection  and  edition, 
John  Donne’s  Poetry:  Authoritative  Texts,  Criticism  (Norton  Critical  Edition, 
2nd  edn.)  retains  the  1633  printed  text  as  the  primary  source.  However,  Clements 
has  added  to  his  original  1966  edition  five  Elegies,  four  Satires,  six  Verse  Letters 
and  four  Divine  Poems.  Furthermore,  seven  new  essays  in  criticism  have  been 
included,  thus  providing  sections  on  metaphysical  poetry,  love  poetry,  satires, 
verse  letters,  and  the  anniversaries,  divine  poems,  and  a  critical  overview. 
Appended  to  the  poetry  and  criticism  are  updated  glossaries  and  textual  notes,  an 
expanded  Selected  Bibliography  and  indexes  of  titles  and  first  lines.  Edward  W. 
Taylor’s  Donne's  Idea  of  a  Woman  eschews  contemporary  theoretical  debates 
that,  according  to  this  critic,  fail  to  intepret  adequately  the  ‘Anniversaries’  by 
substituting  Donne’s  original  ‘intentions’  with  an  ‘alien’  critical  discourse,  and 
furthermore,  are  expressed  by  critics  who  are  unable  to  ‘follow’,  ‘hear’  and 
‘appreciate’  Donne’s  ‘true  meaning’.  Instead,  Taylor  focuses  his  own  critical 
interpretation  upon  the  significance  of  the  ‘Idea’  in  Donne’s  ‘Anniversaries’, 
claiming  that  classical  and  medieval  commentaries  on  this  concept  illustrate  how, 
in  these  poems,  Donne  presents  Elizabeth  Drury  as  an  ‘Idea’:  ‘Speaking  of  the 
“Idea  of  a  Woman”,  the  poet’s  “hyperbolic”  statements  simply  convey  what  is 
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true  about  the  young  woman,  about  us,  and  about  the  fallen  world  in  which  we 
live.’ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  articles  on  John  Donne  this  year  ranging,  as 
usual,  from  general  studies  to  critical  readings  of  individual  poems.  Beginning 
with  the  general  studies,  Ernest  W.  Sullivan  II’s  ‘Who  Was  Reading/ Writing 
Donne’s  Verse  in  the  Seventeenth  Century?’  (. JDJ  8.1-15)  investigates  the 
audience  of  Donne’s  poetry  as  identified  by  uncollected  printed  verse.  By  exam¬ 
ining  the  275  editions  and  miscellanies  which  contained  over  750  Donne  verses, 
and  the  range  of  influence  extended  by  Donne’s  poetry  to  biographies,  transla¬ 
tions  into  German,  Dutch  and  Greek,  Sullivan  argues  that  Donne’s  readership 
reached  well  beyond  the  more  conservative  estimate  afforded  by  critics  such  as 
A.  J.  Smith,  who  allege  a  readership  constituted  primarily  by  a  more  sophisticated 
coterie  audience.  Countering  this  estimate,  Sullivan  concludes  from  his  study  that 
the  uncollected  printed  verse  illustrates  an  extremely  wide  writership/readership 
including,  surprisingly,  the  functionally  illiterate.  Robert  C.  Evans’s  ‘John 
Donne,  Governor  of  Charterhouse’  (JDJ  8. 1 33-50)  responds  to  the  recent  transfer 
of  the  Charterhouse  papers  to  the  Greater  London  Record  Office,  a  transfer  which 
has  now  made  possible  a  much  closer  examination  of  Donne’s  involvement  with 
‘Sutton’s  Hospital’  as  Governor  of  Charterhouse.  Evans’s  detailed  investigation 
of  the  contents  of  the  Assembly  Book  reveals  a  number  of  salient  issues  concern¬ 
ing  Donne’s  role  as  Governor  during  this  period:  his  necessary  engagement  with 
the  social  and  political  consequences  upon  the  poor  of  enclosures,  his  access  to 
and  involvement  with  influential  ecclesiastical  and  legal  figures,  and  the  forma¬ 
tive  philanthropic  and  administrative  duties  that  were  to  facilitate  Donne’s  later 
employment  as  Dean  of  St  Paul’s.  Following  detailed  analysis  of  the  Assembly 
Book  of  ‘Sutton’s  Hospital’,  Evans  concludes  with  the  possible  influence  of 
Donne’s  role  as  Governor  on  the  sermons  of  15  April  and  23  November  1628. 
M.  I.  Donnelly  concentrates  on  the  tropes  of  divinity  used  by  Donne  as  a  means 
to  convey  praise  in  his  poetry  of  patronage  in  ‘  “To  furder  or  represse  :  Donne  s 
Calling’  (JDJ  8.115-24).  Analysing  a  range  of  sermons,  prose  letters  and  dedi¬ 
catory  poems,  Donnelly  argues  that  ‘some  of  these  tropes  of  divinity  constitute  the 
central  and  characteristic  matter  of  analogy  and  representation  through  which 
Donne  re-creates  and  imposes  meaning  on  his  experience,  and  that  they  in  fact 
articulate  Donne’s  rationalization  of  his  situation  as  suitor  to  the  great  and 
powerful:  their  analogy  serves  to  quiet  his  anxiety  of  pride  and  conscience  . 
Donnelly  concludes  that  Donne’s  employment  of  the  tropes  of  divinity  provided 
the  only  adequate  means  of  articulating  the  operations  of  power  and  patronage  in 
seventeenth-century  society.  Graham  Roebuck’s  ‘Donne  s  Visual  Imagination 
and  Compasses’  (JDJ  8.37-56)  considers  the  interrelationship  between  Renais¬ 
sance  cartography  and  Donne’s  use  of  scientific  figures,  specifically  in  ‘Obse¬ 
quies  to  Lord  Harrington’,  ‘A  Valediction’  and  ‘Hymn  to  God,  my  God’.  Exam¬ 
ining  the  wealth  of  cartographic  tracts,  woodcuts  and  engravings  available  during 
this  period,  Roebuck  identifies  the  way  in  which  Donne  ‘poeticizes’ cartographic 
ornament.  On  a  more  biographical  note,  ‘John  Donne  and  the  Astons  by  Deborah 
Aldrich  Larson  (HLQ  55.635-41)  identifies  a  potential  connection  between 
Donne  and  the  Aston  family.  Her  analysis  of  a  commonplace  book  at  the 
Huntington  Library  (HM  904,  c.  1630-50),  written  in  the  hand  of  Constance 
Aston,  contains  a  reference  to  Donne  and  three  poems  by  Constance  and  her 
brother  Herbert  that,  according  to  this  critic,  echo  ‘Good  Friday,  1613.  Riding 
Westward’,  ‘First  Anniversarie’  and  ‘The  Extasie’. 
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On  Donne’s  religious  work,  there  are  six  articles  focusing  on  the  sermons. 
Mary  Arshagouni  Papazian’s  ‘Donne,  Election,  and  the  Devotions  upon  Emergent 
Occasions'  ( HLQ  55.603-20)  offers  a  lucid  counter-argument  to  interpretations 
of  the  Devotions  as  reflective  either  of  a  welcome  recovery  from  physical  illness, 
or  of  Donne’s  reaffirmation  of  a  spiritual  calling.  Instead,  Papazian  questions  this 
interpretative  approach  by  suggesting  that  the  Devotions  reveal  Donne’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  speaker  who  clearly  identifies  himself  as  a  member  of  the  elect. 
Identifying  the  doctrine  and  language  of  predestination  in  these  texts,  Papazian 
raises  new  possibilities  for  considering  the  implications  of  the  public  persona  that 
Donne  creates  and  the  significance  of  Augustinian  doctrine  in  formulating  that 
persona.  Sharon  Cadman  Seelig’s  ‘In  Sickness  and  In  Health:  Donne’s  Devotions 
upon  Emergent  Occasions'  { JDJ  8.103-13),  however,  concentrates  on  the  am¬ 
bivalence  of  the  Devotions  in  their  perception  of  the  spiritual  merits  of  sickness 
and  health.  Seelig’s  close  analysis  of  the  Devotions  demonstrates,  for  her,  the 
theological  paradox  of  health  postponing  the  ascendancy  to  heaven.  On  a  more 
specific  note,  Meenakshi  Venkatasubramanian’s  ‘Donne’s  Devotion  14’  ( Expl 
50.133—35)  proposes  that  in  this  text,  the  words  ‘crisis’  and  ‘critical’  articulate 
the  relationship  between  the  particular  experience  of  Donne’s  illness  and  the 
larger  Christian  framework  that  contextualizes  that  experience. 

Donne’s  sermons  also  provide  the  focus  of  interest  for  three  further  critics  this 
year.  Noralyn  Masselink’s  ‘Donne’s  Epistemology  and  the  Appeal  to  Memory’ 
{JDJ  8.56-88)  offers  a  lucid  investigation  of  Donne’s  reference  to  the  differing 
epistemologies  of  Aquinas  and  Augustine  in  formulating  the  function  of  memory 
in  his  sermons.  Masselink  suggests  that  in  the  sermons,  Donne  ‘appeals  to 
memory  neither  instead  of  nor  in  addition  to  reason,  but  rather  because  memory 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  function  of  reason’.  Through  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Aristotelian-Thomist  tradition,  Masselink  illustrates  how,  for  Donne, 
‘memory  is  a  prerequisite  for  understanding:  without  memory,  reasoning  is 
impossible’.  Winfried  Schleiner  offers  a  tentative  political  context  for  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Donne’s  sermon  no.  7  in  ‘Donne’s  Coterie  Sermon’  {JDJ  8.125—32). 
Schleiner  suggests  that  a  letter  from  the  imprisoned  Robert  Carr  to  King  James 
contains  a  possible  reference  to  this  sermon.  Although  he  offers  little  evidence  for 
this  identification,  Schleiner  posits  that  awareness  of  this  potential  context 
enables  the  definition  of  this  sermon  as  a  ‘coterie  sermon’,  ‘a  descriptive  non- 
evaluative  term  describing  a  sermon  hovering  in  the  elusive  space  between 
political  allegory,  moral  application  and  edification’.  More  substantial  evidence 
is  proffered  by  N.  I.  Matar  in  his  dating  of  one  of  Donne’s  sermons,  ‘The  Date 
of  John  Donne’s  Sermon  “Preached  at  the  Churching  of  the  Countess  of 
Bridgewater”  ’  {N&Q  39.44—5).  Matar  suggests  that  its  particular  reference  to  the 
Jews  argues  for  the  sermon  to  be  dated  in  1621.  For  Matar,  this  dating  is  proved 
‘because  it  shows  Donne  reiterating  current  ecclesiastical  policy  and  discrediting 
the  Jewish  millenarianism  that  other  Anglicans  had  denounced  in  that  year  and 
that  had  been  deemed  by  James  I  to  be  dangerous  to  his  authority’.  Finally, 
Yameng  Liu’s  ‘The  Making  of  Elizabeth  Drury:  The  Voice  of  God  in  “An 
Anatomy  of  the  World’”  {JDJ  8.89—102)  takes  issue  with  analogical  readings  of 
the  persona  of  this  poem  to  suggest  instead  a  literal  one:  that  the  naming  of 
‘Elizabeth’  constitutes  a  linguistic  construct  or  ‘name’  which  initiates  a  poetic 
discourse.  Through  close  reading  of  this  poem,  Liu  argues  that  Donne’s  use  of  the 
name  ‘Elizabeth  Drury’  to  signify  ‘song’  functions  to  exemplify  this  poet’s 
asserted  status  as  poet  or  ‘maker’  of  divine  work  that  embodies  divine  values. 
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Turning  now  to  articles  on  Donne’s  secular  work,  Celestin  J.  Walby’s  'The 
Westmoreland  Text  of  Donne’s  First  Epithalmium’  (JA/ 8. 17-36)  argues  that  the 
Westmoreland  text  offers  a  biographically  superior  edition  to  Grierson’s, 
Milgate’s  and  other  modem  editors’  use  of  the  1623  printing.  Through  an  in- 
depth  examination  of  these  different  editions,  Walby  suggests  that  the  benefit  of 
employing  the  Westmoreland  text  lies  in  its  closeness  to  the  authorial  holograph, 
its  avoidance  of  the  interpretative  interventions  prevalent  in  ‘critical  texts’,  and 
finally,  that  it  facilitates  the  understanding  of  Donne’s  poem  as  a  parody  of 
Spenser’s  ‘Epithalmium’.  In  ‘Wormseed  Revisited:  Glossing  Line  Forty  of 
Donne’s  “Farewell  to  Love’”  (ELN  30.11-15),  Noralyn  Masselink  offers  a 
number  of  different  readings  of  the  problematic  referents  to  ‘all’  and  ‘[i]t’  in  this 
line.  Referring  to  medieval  and  Renaissance  herbal  medicine,  Masselink  suggests 
the  sexual  connotations  embedded  in  these  words.  Also  with  sexuality  in  mind, 
Robert  H.  Ray’s  ‘Donne’s  “To  His  Mistress  Going  to  Bed”,  lines  33-35’  (Exp l 
50.203-4)  reinterprets  these  lines  to  reveal  their  sexual  reference:  that  Donne  is 
punning  on  ‘whole’  as  the  female  ‘hole’  revealed  by  nakedness.  Guy  Butler’s 
‘John  Donne  —  A  New  Contemporary  Reference’  ( N&Q  39.357—60)  identifies  a 
scurrilous  reference  to  Donne  in  a  satirical  text  of  1599,  Of  Marriage  and  Wiving, 
a  translation  from  the  Italian  by  R[obert]  T[ofte],  For  Guy,  this  reference  suggests 
the  way  in  which  Donne’s  surname  lent  itself  to  punning  —  something  which 
Donne  himself  made  use  of  —  and  furthermore,  that  it  indicates  that  the  poet  was 
sufficiently  well  known  by  1599  (at  least  in  ‘literary  circles’)  to  merit  such  a 
reference. 

George  Herbert  features  in  a  number  of  articles  this  year,  addressing  both 
general  issues  as  well  as  close  critical  readings  of  individual  poems.  Following 
recent  critical  analysis  of  Herbert’s  work  with  reference  to  Renaissance  conduct 
literature,  Kristine  Wolberg’s  ‘All  Possible  Art:  George  Herbert’s  The  Country 
Parson  and  Courtesy’  (JDJ  8.167-89)  identifies  a  clear  distinction  between 
Puritan  expositions  on  the  crucial  significance  of  the  spiritual  self  of  the  pastor 
and  Herbert’s  very  different  emphasis  on  the  pastor’s  external  appearance  and 
‘art’.  Through  detailed  analysis  of  Herbert’s  The  Country  Parson,  Wolberg 
illustrates  how  instead  of  focusing  on  the  pastor’s  inner  spiritual  life,,  ‘Herbert  s 
work  concerns  itself  squarely  with  the  public  side  of  the  pastor’s  life:  his 
observable  behaviour,  even  his  manners,  clothes,  house,  and  furniture.  Herbert’s 
manual  in  fact  instructs  the  pastor  in  how  to  fashion  a  correct  public  image. 
Consequently,  Herbert’s  manual  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  conduct  book  rather 
than  a  spiritual  guide,  which  concurs,  Wolberg  argues,  with  this  poet  s  earlier 
emphasis  in  ‘The  British  Church’  on  the  importance  in  religion  of  externals  and 
appearances.  William  Bonnell,  in  ‘Anamnesis:  The  Power  of  Memory  in 
Herbert’s  Sacramental  Vision’  (GHJ  15.33^18),  focuses  on  Herbert’s  concern 
with  the  grace  that  is  offered  by  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  Baptism  and 
Eucharist.  Noting  Herbert’s  well-known  sympathy  with  the  Prayer  Book,  Calvin 
and  Hooker,  Bonnell  examines  the  way  in  which  Herbert  explores  that  grace 
offered  by  sacrament  through  anamnesis  -  the  ‘active,  lively  remembrance  of  our 
salvation  as  wrought  by  Christ  on  the  cross  and  of  our  consequent  relation  to  God’ 
-  and  in  doing  so,  he  asserts  much  more  explicitly  Herbert’s  engagement  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  Christian  subject  through  sacrament.  Kathleen  J. 
Weatherford  in  ‘Sacred  Measures:  Herbert’s  Divine  Wordplay’  (GHJ  15.22-32) 
takes  issue  with  Heather  Asal’s  term  ‘equivocation’  to  denote  Herbert’s  word¬ 
play;  instead,  she  argues  for  the  seventeenth-century  terms  ‘syllepsis’  and 
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‘antanaclasis’  as  ones  that  are  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  poet’s  employment 
of  multiple  meanings.  Tracing  the  use  of  the  word  ‘measure’,  Weatherford  asserts 
that  this  word  ‘throughout  all  of  his  writing  might  be  said  to  convey  in  one  word 
a  kind  of  world-view  of  theological  poetics’.  Also  countering  current  critical 
readings,  Bruce  A.  Johnson’s  ‘Theological  Inconsistency  and  Its  Uses  in  George 
Herbert’s  Poetry’  ( GHJ  15.10-18)  argues  that  ‘affixing  to  Herbert’s  poetry  a 
specific  theological  label  is  misleading  because  the  effect  of  the  poetry  as  a  whole 
is  to  blur  and  even  erase  the  lines  between  “Calvinist”  and  “Arminian”  ways  of 
talking’.  Offering  an  analysis  of  both  positions  —  and  acknowledging  Herbert’s 
inconsistent  use  of  both  in  The  Temple  and  The  Country  Parson  —  Johnson  claims 
that  it  is  precisely  such  consciously  employed  theological  inconsistency  that  was 
put  to  dramatic  effect  by  Herbert. 

On  individual  poems,  James  Doelman  in  ‘The  Contexts  of  George  Herbert’s 
Musae  Responsoriae ’  {GHJ  15.42-54)  concentrates  on  the  much  neglected  but 
most  ‘politically  involved’  Latin  poem,  which  was  written  by  Herbert  in  response 
to  the  Scottish  Minister  Andrew  Melville’s  satiric  Pro  Supplici  Evangelicorum 
Ministrorum  in  Anglia  ad  Serenissimum  Regem,  dedicated  to  James  I  in  1620  but 
remaining  unpublished  until  1662.  Doelman  identifies  the  biographical  and 
historical  significance  in  the  poem’s  ‘relation  to  the  debate  over  uniformity  in  the 
worship  of  the  British  Church’.  Esther  Gilman  Richey  in  ‘Words  Within  the 
Word:  The  Melodic  Meditation  of  “To  All  Angels  and  Saints’”  {GHJ  15.33-41) 
rejects  Richard  Strier’s  ‘Puritan’  reading  of  this  poem  as  ‘antithetical  to 
Herbert’s  sensibility’  and  argues  instead  that  the  poem,  while  distinctly  Protes¬ 
tant,  is  far  from  Puritan.  Through  close  textual  reading,  Richey  underlines 
Herbert’s  political  strategy  in  ‘To  All  Angels  and  Saints’  which,  through  its 
privileging  of  the  Word,  ‘mediates  between  the  extremes  of  Rome  and  Geneva’. 
In  ‘Sin  and  Sonnet:  Sidney,  St  Augustine,  and  Herbert’s  “The  Sinner’”  {GHJ 
15.19-32),  Chauncey  Wood  attempts  to  widen  the  debate  surrounding  Herbert’s 
use  of  the  sonnet  form  and,  in  particular,  his  reformulation  of  secular  courtly  love 
to  signify  spiritual  love.  Through  close  reading,  Wood  illustrates  that  reformula¬ 
tion  through  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  first  stanza  of  Sidney’s  Astrophel 
and  Stella  and  Herbert’s  ‘The  Sinner’.  Robert  McMahon’s  ‘Herbert’s  “Coloss. 
3.3”  as  Microcosm’  {GHJ  15.55-69)  situates  this  poem  within  the  Christian 
tradition  of  engagement  with  the  form  and  matter  debates  as  set  out  in  Plato’s 
Timaeus.  McMahon  argues  that  ‘Coloss.  3.3’  as  microcosm  ‘mimes  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  sun  in  nature  and  the  movement  of  Redemption  in  history’  and 
through  its  ‘union  of  form  and  content,  reveals  an  intellectual  scope  and  technical 
mastery  that  scholars  have  not  yet  fully  appreciated’.  Glenn  Klopfenstein’s 
‘Herbert’s  “Heaven”’  {Expl  51.10-12)  takes  issue  with  Stanley  Fish  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  critic,  failed  in  The  Living  Temple  to  include  a  discussion  of  the 
enactment  of  catechistical  exchange  in  this  poem.  Klopfenstein  argues  that 
‘Heaven’  contains  the  most  significant  enactment,  where  ‘The  Echo,  or  the  voice 
of  God,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  gently  performs  the  soul’s  final  catechism  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  soul’s  glorification  that  is  dramatized  in  “Love  III”  ’.  Also  offering  an 
individual  study,  Denise  E.  Lynch’s  ‘Herbert’s  “The  H.  Scriptures  I  and  II”’ 
{Expl  51.139-42)  illustrates  ‘how  the  parallel  metaphors  of  biblical  poetry  can 
weave  a  story  that  engages  the  individual  Christian  in  an  act  of  self-discovery’. 
Lynch  shows  how  these  poems  exemplify  Herbert’s  narrative  technique  of  appro¬ 
priating  biblical  story  to  become  that  of  the  individual.  Inge  Leimberg  in  ‘Anno¬ 
tating  Baroque  Poetry:  George  Herbert’s  “A  Dialogue-Antheme”  ’  {GHJ  15.49- 
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67)  offers  a  detailed  critical  line-by-line  reading  of  this  complex  poem,  a  critical 
reading  that  makes  recourse  to  etymology,  rhetorical  structure,  iconography  and 
typology.  David  West,  in  ‘  “Easter  Wings”  ’  ( N&Q  39.448—52),  discovers  two 
alternative  layouts  of  this  poem,  in  W  (Jones  B62)  in  Dr  Williams’s  Library, 
London,  and  in  MS  Tanner  307,  folios  26v— 27r  in  the  Bodleian  Library:  both 
these  manuscripts  offer  alternative  interpretations  that,  for  West,  provide  a  more 
dramatic  and  dynamic  structure  that  serves  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  ‘sacrifice’. 
In  ‘A  Probable  Source  for  Herbert’s  “Whitsunday”’  ( N&Q  39.29—30),  Rodney 
Stenning  Edgecombe  suggests  that  Herbert’s  reference  to  Pentecost  correlates 
to  Augustine’s  view  as  presented  in  his  Confessions  XIII. xix.  And  John  T. 
Shawcross’s  ‘Additional  Seventeenth-Century  and  Eighteenth-Century  Allusions 
to  George  Herbert’  ( GHJ  15.68-72)  lists  allusions  to  Herbert  during  this  period 
(particularly  to  ‘The  Church  Porch’),  the  majority  of  these  allusions  being  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  as  yet  unfinished  George  Herbert:  The  Critical  Heritage  edited  by 
C.  A.  Patrides,  and  Sebastian  Koppl’s  Die  Roezeption  im  17.  und  18.  Jahrhundert 
George  Herberts. 

And  finally  on  Herbert,  Andrew  M.  Cooper’s  ‘The  Collapse  of  the  Religious 
Hieroglyph:  Typology  and  Natural  Language  in  Herbert  and  Bacon’  ( RQ  45.96- 
118)  offers  a  sophisticated  reading  of  Herbert’s  pattern  poems,  a  reading  that 
develops  Martin  Elsky’s  critical  reading  in  Authorizing  Words:  Speech,  Writing, 
and  Print  in  the  English  Renaissance  ( YWES  71.321).  Cooper  explores  ‘how  the 
transcendental  semiotics  of  George  Herbert’s  pattern  poems  or  religious 
hieroglyphs,  which  are  intended  to  point  toward  a  divine,  nonverbal  truth,  can 
collapse  into  their  epistemological  opposite,  the  Baconian  idea  of  a  language  able 
to  reveal  the  patterns  or  “forms”  of  matter’.  Through  detailed  analysis  of 
Herbert’s  pattern  poetry  and  Bacon’s  The  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  and  The  New 
Atlantis,  Cooper  illustrates  the  way  in  which  Herbert  made  recourse  to  Baconian 
linguistic  positivism  whilst  Bacon  looked  to  ‘the  idea  of  a  scientific  language  able 
to  recover  Adamic  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  .  Frances  M.  Malpezzi  s 
‘Dead  Men  and  Living  Words:  Herbert  and  the  Revenant  in  Vaughan’s  “The 
Garland’”  ( GHJ  15.70-8)  combines  a  close  reading  of  Vaughan’s  poem  with  a 
gloss  of  the  phrase  ‘dead  man’  as  referring  to  William  Vaughan,  George  Herbert 
and  Christ.  Malpezzi  suggests  that  it  is  precisely  this  multiplicity  of  reference 
that  provides  the  interpretative  key  to  this  poem,  a  key  that  reveals  the  transcend¬ 
ing  of  personal  testament  to  that  of  the  Christian  Everyman  who  through  ‘dead 
men  are  resurrected  in  living  words  to  transform  the  life  of  the  Christian  .  And 
in  ‘Herbert’s  Divine  Music  in  Vaughan  Williams’  Five  Mystical  Songs’  ( GHJ 
15.1—21),  O.  Alan  Weltzien  examines  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams’s  1911  compo¬ 
sition  for  its  setting  to  music  of  Herbert’s  ‘Easter  (I)  and  (II)’,  ‘Love  (III)’,  ‘The 
Call’  and  ‘Antiphon  (I)’.  Despite  their  contrasting  religious  perspectives 
(Vaughan  Williams  was  a  ‘declared  agnostic’),  Weltzien  claims  a  useful  critical 
reading  of  Herbert’s  poetry  based  upon  ‘the  affinity  between  the  composer  who 
loved  poetry  and  the  poet  who  loved  music’. 

Richard  Crashaw  features  in  two  studies  of  individual  poems  this  year,  both 
by  John  Levay.  In  ‘Crashaw’s  “Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  Or,  The  Weeper”  ’  (Exp l 
50.142—4),  Levay  offers  an  interpretation  of  this  poem  that  concentrates  on 
detailed  textual  analysis  and  the  poem’s  biblical  references  to  Genesis.  And 
again,  in  ‘Crashaw’s  “Wishes  to  his  (Supposed)  Mistress’”  ( Expl  51.205-7), 
Levay  emphasizes  that  the  allusion  to  the  ‘Mistresse’  refers  to  the  ‘mistress  of 
religious  art’,  an  allusion  that  functions  to  articulate  the  soul’s  progress. 
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On  HenryVaughan,  Chris  Fitter  in  ‘Henry  Vaughan’s  Landscapes  of  Military 
Occupation’  ( EIC  43.123-47)  takes  welcome  issue  with  interpretations  of  Silex 
Scintillans  that  read  this  poetry  as  expressive  purely  of  Idealist  landscapes. 
Instead,  Fitter  contextualizes  Vaughan’s  landscapes  with  reference  to  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  war  and  military  occupation  of  Wales,  the  suppressed  services,  expelled 
rectors  and  closed  churches,  left  for  derelict  throughout  Wales  during  the  1640s 
and  1650s  and  which  thus  dominated  the  landscape,  and  furthermore,  the  ever¬ 
present  fear  of  religious  persecution.  Offering  close  analysis  of  this  poetry,  Fitter 
suggests  that  ‘often  the  projection  of  ecclesiastical  frustration  or  of  surging 
militarist  zeal,  these  are  landscapes  shadowed  too  by  the  dark  tension,  the  stealth 
of  an  “underground”  religious  community’. 

Barbara  A.  Looney  adds  a  further  complexity  to  the  body-soul  conflict  in 
Andrew  Marvell’s  poetry.  In  ‘Marvell’s  Dewdrop:  Two  Possibilities  for  the  Soul’ 
(JDJ  8.191—3),  Looney  suggests  that  Marvell’s  Latin  ‘Ros’  or  ‘Dew’  and  its 
English  companion  ‘On  a  Drop  of  Dew’  employ  the  body-soul  concept  in  con¬ 
trasting  ways.  Whilst  the  former  non-religious  poem  articulates  an  erotic  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  soul,  its  English  counterpart  offers  the  more  Platonic  version  that  the 
soul  is  not  enhanced  by  its  earthly  prison.  She  concludes  that  this  contrast 
exemplifies  the  body— soul  conflict  in  Marvell’s  work  as  whole  and  accentuates 
this  poet’s  belief  in  the  notion  of  the  fortunate  fall  and  the  edification  of  the 
individual  through  temptation.  Also  focusing  on  contrasts  in  Marvell’s  poetry, 
Rodney  Stenning  Edgecombe,  in  ‘Marvell,  Cromwell,  and  Spartacus’  (N&Q 
39.35-7),  argues  that  the  references  to  Spartacus  in  both  ‘Tom  May’s  Death’  and 
the  ‘Horatian  Ode’  serve  to  highlight  the  ambivalent  presentation  of  Cromwell  in 
Marvell’s  work. 

In  ‘Poems  of  Discovery:  John  Taylor’s  Barbarian,  Utopian  and  Barmooda 
Tongues’  ( RS  6.591—9),  Victor  Skretkowicz  identifies  in  a  number  of  Taylor’s 
printed  texts  both  the  poet’s  tenuous  connections  with  travellers  and  discoverers 
and  his  employment  of  ‘Utopian,  Barbarian  and  Barmooda  Tongues’. 
Skretkowicz  suggests  that  whilst  these  discourses  were  either  plagiarized  or 
invented  by  Taylor,  they  nevertheless  provide  some  evidence  of  his  association 
with  returning  voyagers. 


3.  Prose 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  another  critical  text  of  the  Longman  Literature 
in  English  series,  English  Prose  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  1590—1700  by  Roger 
Pooley.  Following  a  clear  and  thoughtful  introduction  that  raises  questions  of 
critical  method,  uses  of  rhetoric,  vernacular  and  Latin  in  prose  texts  and  the 
formulation  of  new  kinds  of  genres,  this  critical  text  opens  into  a  wide-ranging 
(though  necessarily  selective)  discussion  of  seventeenth-century  prose.  Pooley 
divides  his  material  into  four  main  sections:  narrative  (fiction,  history,  biography 
and  autobiography);  religious  prose  (the  Bible,  sermons,  devotions,  meditations 
and  religious  texts);  the  essay;  and  finally,  the  prose  of  science  and  politics.  Each 
of  these  sections  offers  a  helpful  textual  and  historical  analysis  of  a  somewhat 
previously  neglected  area  of  study;  the  chapter  on  the  English  Bible  is  of 
particular  note  in  drawing  the  student’s  attention  to  the  traditions  from  which  the 
Authorized  Version  emerged  and  the  influence  it  extended  over  much  of  the  prose 
of  this  period. 
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A  number  of  welcome  critical  editions  appear  this  year,  editions  which  might 
profitably  be  used  by  both  researchers  and  students  alike.  Alan  MacFarlane’s 
edition  of  The  Diary  of  Ralph  Josselin  1616—1683  constitutes  the  complete  text 
of  this  clergyman,  millenarian,  farmer  and  schoolmaster  of  Earl  Colne’s  in  Essex. 
The  diary  principally  covers  the  years  1644—83,  the  period  1645—53  in  most 
detail.  A  profuse  writer,  Josselin’s  diary  ranges  from  detailed  descriptions  of  his 
own  spiritual  development  to  domestic  activity,  village  events,  epidemics,  crimes 
and  witchcraft  beliefs,  all  of  which  provide  the  reader  with  a  fascinating  social, 
historical  and  literary  document  affording  a  rare  glimpse  of  seventeenth-century 
life  at  a  local  level.  Maintaining  Josselin’s  punctuation  throughout  and  appending 
biographical,  genealogical  and  geographical  notes  to  the  text,  MacFarlane’s 
edition  provides  an  extremely  useful  tool  for  continued  investigation  of  the 
diaries  and  autobiographies  of  this  period.  A  history  of  the  intellectual  ideas  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  given  by  Sarah  Hutton’s  revised  edition  of  The  Conway 
Letters,  originally  edited  by  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson  in  1930.  However,  as  Hutton 
points  out  in  her  introduction,  the  correspondence  of  Lady  Anne  Conway  (1630? 
79)  to  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  Henry  More,  also  reveals  how  the  letters  can  be 
read  as  both  documents  and  narrative,  and  so,  as  epistolary  novel.  Including 
additional  letters  not  appearing  in  the  original  collection,  Hutton’s  careful  and 
scholarly  editing  of  the  Conway  papers  reveals  the  vast  range  of  reference  of  this 
correspondence:  domestic  concerns,  life  at  Cambridge  and  in  Ireland,  Quakerism, 
Familism,  Behmenism,  the  intellectual  life  of  Spinoza  and  Newton  together  with 
those  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  contemporary  medical  practitioners  like 
William  Harvey,  and  the  Royal  Society.  The  Building  of  Divine  Love,  as  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Dame  Agnes  More  (Elizabethan  and  Renaissance  Studies  92.17)  by 
Dorothy  L.  Latz  constitutes  an  interesting  insight  into  early  seventeenth-century 
recusant  literature  and  theology.  More’s  translation  of  Jeanne  de  Cambry  s 
mystical  Divine  Love  of  1627  remained  in  manuscript  until  1691,  although  there 
is  internal  evidence  to  suggest  that  More  had  prepared  the  translation  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Latz’s  edition  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  currently  held  in  the  Archives 
Departmentales  du  Nord  at  Lille,  France,  illustrates  one  example  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  recusants  during  this  period  in  preserving,  transcribing  and  trans¬ 
lating  texts  expounding  their  beliefs.  The  subject  of  satire  through  the  character 
genre’  is  the  focus  of  Allen  H.  Lanner’s  A  Critical  Edition  of  Richard 
Braithwait’s  ‘Whimzies’.  Lanner  edits  the  1631  edition  of  Braithwait’s  character 
satire,  retaining  old  spelling  and  punctuation  throughout.  The  long  introduction 
provides  a  welcome  contextual  and  textual  analysis  of  this  particular  genre, 
situating  Braithwait’s  Whimzies  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  character  studies 
of  Nicholas  Breton,  John  Stephens,  Geffray  Mynshul  and  John  Earle.  J.  G.  A. 
Pocock’s  edition  of  James  Harrington:  ‘The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana’  and  ‘A 
System  of  Politics’,  presents  a  revision  of  the  editor’s  1977  edition  of 
Harrington’s  political  writings.  In  his  introduction,  Pocock  suggests  that,  as  with 
other  republican  writings  during  this  period,  ‘republican  theories  were  a  conse¬ 
quence,  not  a  cause  or  even  a  precondition,  of  the  execution  of  the  King  and  the 
temporary  abolition  of  the  monarchy’;  as  such,  Harrington’s  Oceana  (a  quasi- 
utopian  fiction)  and  the  System  (an  aphoristic  list  of  Harrington’s  central  political 
thought)  constitute  a  significant  documentary  and  literary  response  to  republican 
theorizing  during  the  period  of  the  Protectorate.  Harrington’s  political  writings 
give  a  sense,  then,  both  of  the  reaction  to  regicide  and  the  various  discontents  and 
debates  surrounding  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an  English  Commonwealth. 
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On  Bacon  this  year,  Julian  Martin’s  Francis  Bacon,  the  State,  and  the  Reform 
of  Natural  Philosophy  represents  a  synthesis  of  Baconian  study  by  attempting  to 
correlate  investigation  of  the  three  significant  aspects  of  Bacon’s  work:  science, 
politics,  and  discourses.  Contextualizing  Bacon’s  analysis  of  natural  philosophy 
in  terms  of  his  political  career,  Martin  illustrates  the  way  in  which  Bacon 
specifically  defined  natural  philosophy  with  reference  to  state  power;  for  Bacon, 
the  civil  role  of  the  natural  philosophy  became  a  central  issue  as  ‘it  was  his 
opinion  that  natural  philosophy  could  be  refashioned  into  a  splendid  support  for 
the  Crown’.  In  a  lucid  account  of  the  political  context  for  Bacon’s  writings  on 
natural  philosophy,  Martin’s  study  underlines  the  productive  use  of  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  focus  for  seventeenth-century  study.  In  a  similar  vein,  Ian  Box,  in 
‘Politics  and  Philosophy:  Bacon  on  the  Values  of  War  and  Peace’  {SC  7.1 13—27), 
argues  that  Bacon’s  two  careers  as  statesman  and  philosopher  ‘seem  to  exemplify 
this  interdependence  of  philosophy  and  politics  with  the  glory  of  public  recogni¬ 
tion  serving  as  an  incentive  for  the  philosopher  to  focus  his  investigations  on  the 
needs  of  the  public’.  As  a  critique  of  discourses,  however,  Kate  Aughterson’s 
“‘The  Waking  Vision”:  Reference  in  the  New  Atlantis'  {RQ  45.1 19—39)  concen¬ 
trates  on  Bacon’s  representational  modes,  citing  the  Parasceve  as  offering  a 
‘subtextual  role’  for  Bacon’s  employment  of  a  radical  and  literalist  representa¬ 
tional  language  in  the  New  Atlantis.  Offering  detailed  analysis,  Aughterson 
suggests  that  this  utopian  text  expounds  a  fictional  solution  to  the  problem  of 
discovery  and  representation  by  ‘using  a  language  that  draws  attention  to  seman¬ 
tic,  structural,  and  etymological  significances’  by  which  Bacon  ‘helps  warn  the 
reader  against  the  Idols  of  the  Market  Place’.  As  such,  Aughterson  argues,  the 
New  Atlantis  draws  specific  attention  to  the  use  of  metaphor  in  the  representation 
of  philosophy  and  science. 

Eve  Keller’s  ‘In  the  Service  of  “Truth”  and  “Victory”:  Geometry  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  Political  Works  of  Thomas  Hobbes’  {PSt  15.131-51)  discusses  the  attacks 
made  against  Hobbes’s  mathematics  (particularly  by  John  Wallis,  the  Savilian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford)  in  the  light  of  his  validation  of  the  political 
by  geometrical  method  in  the  Leviathan.  Keller  concludes  that  despite  Hobbes’s 
attempted  interrelation  of  these  two  distinct  methodologies  when  it  served 
to  legitimate  his  model  commonwealth,  at  the  same  time,  Hobbes  quite  self¬ 
consciously  employed  that  geometry  as  an  instrument  of  rhetorical  empowerment. 
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IX 


Milton 

THOMAS  N.  CORNS 


Only  one  new  edition  has  been  published  this  year,  John  Milton:  Selected  Longer 
Poems  and  Prose,  edited  by  Tony  Davies  in  the  Routledge  English  Texts  series. 
It  is  a  modemized-spelling  edition,  with  some  modernization  of  punctuation,  too. 
The  introduction  and  critical  commentary  are  vividly  written,  though  rather  short, 
and  contain  nothing  that  is  new.  The  notes  are  sensible  and  judiciously  selective. 
However,  I  am  uncertain  about  the  likely  uses  of  a  pedagogic  edition  which  prints 
only  half  the  books  of  Paradise  Lost  (and  excludes  Book  3,  so  essential  for 
understanding  the  theology  of  the  poem).  The  other  texts  it  includes  are  Samson 
Agonistes  (which  has  no  obvious  merit  over  Paradise  Regained)  and  The  History 
of  Britain,  which,  though  it  is  enjoying  something  of  a  critical  revival,  also  seems 
a  curious  representative  of  the  longer  prose  works. 

Richard  Bentley’s  1732  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  perhaps  the  most  notorious 
of  all,  is  the  subject  of  John  K.  Hale’s  detailed  and  thoughtful  essay,  ‘Paradise 
Purified:  Dr  Bentley’s  Marginalia  for  his  1732  Edition  of  Paradise  Lost ’  (TC55 
10.58-74).  He  has  pondered  Bentley’s  working  notes  in  the  margins  to  his  copy 
of  the  1720  edition  of  the  poems,  held  in  Cambridge  University  Library.  What 
emerges  is  an  impression  of  a  ‘powerful  mind’  whimsically  and  inconsistently 
applied,  and  Hale  concludes  that  study  of  the  marginalia  shows  that  Bentley  was 
employing  his  usual  powers  as  an  editor,  but  more  arbitrarily  and  inconsistently 
than  usual  -  because  of  factors  which  had  not  influenced  him  for  his  classical 
editions,  like  his  Augustanism  and  his  personal  arrogance. 

Milton  Studies  28  carries  the  title  Riven  Unities:  Authority  and  Experience, 
Self  and  Other  in  Milton’s  Poetry.  It  has  been  guest-edited  by  Wendy  Furman, 
Christopher  Grose,  and  William  Shullenberger  and  has  at  its  core  five  essays 
based  on  papers  presented  to  what  must  have  been  a  splendid  regional  conference 
of  the  Renaissance  Conference  of  Southern  California.  The  title  may  suggest  a 
pre-emptive  manoeuvre  to  meet  any  suggestion  that  the  papers  have  little  in 
common  besides  their  genesis;  if  so,  it  is  scarcely  effective,  and  the  editors’ 
introduction  flounders  desperately  seeking  a  unifying  theme.  Nevertheless,  the 
volume  contains  much  to  interest  Miltonists,  and  I  shall  consider  each  contribu¬ 
tion  in  its  place. 

The  most  general  is  Barbara  K.  Lewalski’s  ‘Milton:  Divine  Revelation  and  the 
Poetics  of  Experience’  ( MiltonS  28.3—22),  which  ponders  the  interiority  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience  in  Milton’s  writing,  and  in  so  doing  she  makes  several  timely 
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points  about  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  Milton’s  theology.  She  neatly  contrasts 
Milton’s  view  with  Satan’s;  he  ‘is  a  thorough-going  empiricist,  who  demands 
proof  by  sense  experience  as  the  only  basis  for  knowledge’.  Her  too-brief  coda 
hints  at  a  large  argument  to  which  she  could  well  return,  namely,  that  Milton’s 
own  text  leaves  a  role  for  later  readers  (analogous  to  the  interiorized  Spirit- 
guided  response  to  the  scriptures  Milton  advocates),  which  ‘makes  a  space  for 
revision  in  his  poem’s  ideology’  that  allows  readings  which  show  ‘less  need  to 
focus  only  on  its  margins  and  gaps,  or  to  subvert  its  central  values  in  order  to 
resist  its  sometimes  repugnant  formulations  regarding  gender  hierarchy  and  other 
matters’. 

Marshall  Grossman’s  brisk  and  wide-ranging  “‘The  Fruits  of  One’s  Labor”  in 
Miltonic  Practice  and  Marxian  Theory’  ( ELH  59.77—105)  starts  by  pondering 
Marx’s  observations  on  the  distinctions  between  productive  and  unproductive 
labour,  the  latter  of  which  he  exemplifies  by  Milton,  who  ‘produced  Paradise 
Lost  as  a  silkworm  produces  silk,  by  the  activation  of  his  own  labour’.  As 
Grossman  ably  demonstrates,  the  nature  of  the  work  of  creative  writing  is  an  issue 
which  actively  engages  Milton  throughout  his  literary  career,  unsurprisingly,  in 
that  ‘Milton  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  bourgeois  hegemony  over  which  Marx 
casts  his  retrospective  glance.  The  question  of  whether  intellectual  work  was 
productive  labour  appears  as  a  theoretical  problem  for  the  latter  and  a  practical 
one  for  the  former.’ 

David  Robertson’s  ‘My  self  /  Before  me’:  Self-Love  in  the  Works  of  John 
Milton  seems  doubly  discouraging.  It  is  an  unrevised  doctoral  dissertation  and  it 
has  its  origins  in  the  highly  dubious  insight  ‘that  Adam  decides  to  eat  the  fruit  and 
fall  not  because  of  uxoriousness,  but  out  of  love  for  himself .  Y et  Robertson  offers 
a  broad,  humane  and  intelligent  study  that  merits  some  regard.  He  richly  docu¬ 
ments  the  notion  of  self-love  in  the  western  Christian  tradition  and  finds  convin¬ 
cing  analogues  and  discussions  in  both  Milton’s  prose  and  the  prose  of  radical 
contemporaries,  and  some  of  his  discussion  of  the  minor  poems  is  surprising  and 
perceptive,  especially  on  the  political  sonnets.  His  dismissal  of  Lacanian  read¬ 
ings,  particularly  those  relating  to  Eve,  is  courteous  but  effective. 

Annabel  Patterson’s  collection  of  essays  in  the  Longman  Critical  Readers 
Series  targets  an  informed  readership.  The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  make 
available  ‘theoretically  sensitized  new  readings’  which  have  the  theory  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  surface  for  them  to  be  useful  both  as  criticism  and  as  exemplars 
of  various  schools.  The  term  ‘new  readings’  may  be  stretched  a  little  in  this  case, 
in  that  Patterson  has  chosen  to  include  Stanley  Fish’s  1975  account  of  II 
Penseroso’  and  ‘L’Allegro’,  a  curious  choice  since  he  has  several  recent  and 
rather  fine  essays  on  Milton’s  prose  among  collections  on  which  she  has  drawn 
for  other  contributions.  For  the  most  part  critics  operating  (like  Patterson  herself) 
at  the  chic  end  of  historicism  predominate,  and  the  collection  includes  sections 
from  books  like  David  Norbrook’s  Poetry  and  Politics  in  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance,  Michael  Wilding’s  Dragons  Teeth  (incorrectly  called  Dragon’s  Teeth, 
which  rather  misses  the  joke),  and  James  Grantham  Turner’s  One  Flesh,  as  well 
as  articles  and  essays  from  collections.  There  is  one  new  essay,  by  Victoria  Kahn. 
This  is  a  generally  worthwhile  publication,  useful  to  non-specialists  attempting 
to  update  on  Milton,  and  useful  to  keener  students,  who  will  probably  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  have  at  least  some  of  this  material  readily  available.  Ronald  J. 
Corthell’s  intelligent  and  purposeful  ‘Milton  and  the  Possibilities  of  Theory’,  in 
Reconsidering  the  Renaissance,  edited  by  Mario  A.  Di  Cesare  (see  chapter  V), 
makes  interesting  reading  alongside  the  Patterson  collection. 
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MCJ  News  13  contains  reports  on  Milton  studies  in  Japan  for  1991,  including 
accounts  of  the  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the  Milton  Society  of  Japan,  two 
colloquia,  and  a  bibliography  of  publications  relating  to  Milton. 

It  has  proved  a  fruitful  year  for  work  on  the  longer  epic.  In  ‘Kingly  States:  The 
Politics  in  Paradise  Lost'  ( MiltonS  28.49—68),  Stephen  M.  Buhler  identifies 
parallels  between  the  role  of  the  servant-ruler  as  defined  in  the  view  of  the 
republican  Milton  develops  in  The  Readie  and  Easie  Way  and  the  Son’s  willing¬ 
ness  ‘to  take  on  the  duties  and  drudgeries  of  service’,  in  contrast  with  Satan,  who 
cannot  distinguish  service  from  servitude.  In  another  essay  on  the  politics  of  the 
poem,  “‘Among  Unequals  What  Society?”:  Strategic  Courtesy  and  Christian 
Humility  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( MiltonS  28.69—90),  Michael  C.  Schoenfeldt  develops 
a  number  of  characteristically  subtle  insights  into  the  poem  (the  Son’s  courteous 
condescension,  Satan  as  a  good  country  magnate,  etc.)  in  exploration  of  his  theme 
that  ‘Milton’s  attitude  to  hierarchical  behaviour  in  Paradise  Lost  bears  a  curious 
and  complicated  relationship  to  his  frequent  repudiation  in  the  controversial 
prose  of  liturgical  and  political  systems  which  demand  obsequious  conduct’. 

Ilona  Bell’s  timely  ‘Milton’s  Dialogue  with  Petrarch’  {MiltonS  28.91-120) 
approaches  the  gender  politics  of  Paradise  Lost  through  a  close  and  patient 
differentiation  of  Edenic  love  from  the  Petrarchan  paradigm,  a  fruitful  and 
convincing  account  which  shrewdly  demonstrates  how  carefully  Milton’s  lovers 
embody  the  potential  for  combining  erotic  love  and  divine  service  in  the  context 
of  their  companionable  and  godly  marriage.  I  am  less  convinced  that  their 
postlapsarian  frolic  can  usefully  be  perceived  as  their  entry  ‘into  the  abyss  of 
Petrarchism  that  they  have  heretofore  skirted  and  resisted’.  Milton  targets  other 
ungodly  sexual  mores  besides  Petrarchism,  and  the  episode  seems  closer  to  the 
wanton  amours  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Bell’s  essay  is  interestingly  comple¬ 
mented  by  another,  rather  ruminative,  one  in  the  same  volume,  William 
Shullenberger’s  ‘Sorting  the  Seeds:  The  Regeneration  of  Love  in  Paradise  Lost' 
(163—84),  which  ponders  the  interanimation  of  Eros  and  Thanatos  in 
postlapsarian  human  loving.  It  is  followed  by  William  E.  Engel’s  ‘The  Experi¬ 
ence  of  Death  and  Difference  in  Paradise  Lost'  (185-210),  a  rather  unfocused 
piece,  replete  with  Derridean  gestures,  which  picks  its  way  without  much  convic¬ 
tion  through  an  account  of  the  relationship  between  Milton’s  depiction  of  Death 
and  the  mingled  alternatives  within  the  western  cultural  tradition.  In  the  context 
of  a  discussion  about  death  one  can  only  admire  the  confidence  of  the  assertion 
that  ‘no  concept  can  exist  outside  all  the  textual  work  in  which  it  is  inscribed’. 

Wilma  G.  Armstrong’s  ‘Punishment,  Surveillance,  and  Discipline  in  Paradise 
Lost'  {SEL  32.91—109)  is  premised  on  the  familiar  Foucaultian  thesis  about  the 
changing  pattern  of  punishment  in  the  western  world  (from  atonement/reconcili¬ 
ation  through  spectacular  demonstrations  of  the  state  or  sovereign’s  power  in  the 
inscription  of  torture  and  cruel  death  on  the  bodies  of  the  condemned  to  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  surveillance  and  the  controlling  view  over  prisoners).  Thus, 
on  the  tortured  bodies  of  the  fallen  angels  and  on  the  shivering,  labouring  bodies 
of  fallen  humankind  Milton  depicts  the  second  stage,  and  ‘in  the  fallen 
state  ...  unlimited  exposure  to  the  eye  of  an  all-knowing,  all-seeing  God  over¬ 
whelms  the  individual’. 

David  Loewenstein  offers  another  approach  to  connecting  Milton  with  crime 
and  punishment  in  his  subtle  essay  “‘An  Ambiguous  Monster”:  Representing 
Rebellion  in  Milton’s  Polemics  and  Paradise  Lost'  {HLQ  55.295—315).  He  traces 
in  Milton’s  prose  the  problematic  issue  of  how  revolutionary  politics  may  be 
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represented  positively  in  a  context  in  which  rebellion  (including  Milton’s  own 
view  of  the  Irish  rebellion)  is  persistently  inscribed  in  images  of  the  many-headed 
beast.  As  he  notes,  ‘Simultaneously  attacking  and  promoting  forms  of  rebellion 
during  the  Revolution,  Milton  was  especially  sensitive  to  the  slippery  and  un¬ 
equivocal  ways  political  parties  might  employ  the  language  of  rebellion  and 
sedition’.  On  this  analysis  he  bases  a  cogent  account  of  Satan’s  rebellion,  with 
particular  respect  to  the  ‘contradictions  in  his  political  language’,  and  of  Abdiel, 
who  ‘recuperates  for  us  the  spirit  of  seventeenth-century  resistance  writing  and 
its  radical  Protestant  roots’.  Abdiel  threatens  to  displace  Eve  as  the  most  dis¬ 
cussed  figure  in  the  poem. 

In  ‘Milton,  Fletcher,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot’  ( JWCI  54.261-8),  David  Quint 
argues  for  the  influence  of  Phineas  Fletcher’s  Apollyonists  on  Paradise  Lost  and 
Samson  Agonistes,  and  further  suggests,  in  a  reading  of  some  ingenuity,  that  it 
constitutes  a  subtle  component  in  the  political  subtext  of  these  poems.  The 
displacement  of  source  study  by  the  exploration  of  intertextuality  finds  further 
manifestation  in  ‘ Romeo  and  Juliet  as  an  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost  Book  X,  1 088 — 
92  and  1100-1104’  (. N&Q  39.31-3)  by  J.  B.  Lethbridge.  He  argues  that  some 
scenes  and  phrases  from  the  play  are  echoed  purposefully  by  Milton:  ‘Adam  of 
course  seeks  the  healing  of  his  breached  relationship  to  God,  while  Romeo  seeks 
entry  or  return  across  a  breach  in  his  relationship  respectively  to  Rosalind  and 
Juliet;  but  Milton’s  recalling  a  tragedy  of  romantic  love  at  this  point  in  his 
poem  ...  highlights  Adam’s  breached  relationship  with  Eve  as  husband  and  lover, 
and  carries  that  human  relationship  over  into  the  heart  of  the  divine.’ 

In  an  important  discussion  that  merits  the  attention  of  all  concerned  with 
Milton’s  theodicy,  “‘To  Act  or  Not”:  Milton’s  Conception  of  Divine  Freedom’ 
(JHI  49.425-49),  Stephen  M.  Fallon  distinguishes  Milton’s  view  of  divine 
freedom  from  alternative  contemporary  notions  with  which  he  has  sometimes 
been  associated,  concluding,  ‘Milton  extends  to  God  the  phenomenon  that  each 
of  us  feels  as  existential  fact:  freedom  of  choice.  Milton  allows  himself  to 
consider  the  disorienting  possibility  that  our  world  might  never  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  The  possibility  of  his  having  not  acted  guarantees  the  creature’s  gratitude 
for  a  creation  that  is  more  than  the  inevitable  exfoliation  of  a  necessary  God. 

In  ‘Human  Mastership  of  Nature:  Aquinas  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost' 
(. MiltonQ  26.9-15),  Ellen  Goodman  considers  the  ways  in  which  Milton  depicts 
the  domination  of  Adam  and  Eve  over  lower  creatures  in  the  prelapsarian  state, 
and  relates  this  to  the  commentary  tradition,  with  particular  respect  to  Aquinas. 
Milton  is  deemed  to  share  Aquinas’s  special  concern  with  natural  hierarchy. 
Kristin  Pruitt  McColgan  offers  another  reading  of  the  poem  as  a  celebration  of 
hierarchy  in  her  essay  “‘The  Master  Work”:  Creation  and  Education  in  Paradise 
Lost'  (MiltonQ  26.29436).  The  episode  shortly  after  her  creation  in  which  Eve 
gazes  with  affection  at  her  own  mirror  image  has  attracted  some  spirited  readings, 
these  McColgan  would  have  us  discount  in  favour  of  a  more  placid  account;  the 
passage  ‘shows  how  she,  like  Adam,  first  discovers  an  independent  identity  and 
achieves  a  measure  of  self-knowledge,  then  comes  to  recognize  the  relationship 
of  that  self  to  another,  and,  finally,  apprehends  the  hierarchy  of  values  on  which 
the  harmony  of  paradise  is  based’.  Perhaps  so,  but  one  must  wonder  why  Milton 
invented  so  curious  and  provocative  an  incident  to  achieve  so  dull  an  end. 

The  figure  of  Abdiel  appears  again  in  a  modest  but  useful  note  by  Charles  W. 
Durham,  “‘To  Stand  Approv’d  in  Sight  of  God”:  Abdiel,  Obedience,  and  Hier¬ 
archy  in  Paradise  Lost'  (MiltonQ  26.15—20),  which  makes  the  worthwhile  point 
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that  he  is  ‘the  only  character  in  the  poem  except  the  Son  who  is  praised  directly 
by  the  Father’,  and  argues  that  his  moral  eminence  confirms  an  important  theme 
of  the  poem,  that  hierarchical  rank  can  be  superseded  by  merit.  Plainly  the 
paradox  of  Milton’s  enthusiasm  for  both  natural  hierarchy  {vide  Goodman  and 
McColgan,  above)  and  the  hierarchy  of  godly  merit  would  justify  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

Milton’s  Eve  is  the  site  of  a  rather  different  tussle  in  Jesse  G.  Swan’s  lively 
but  undeveloped  article  ‘Author-Functions  and  the  Interpretations  of  Eve  in 
Paradise  Lost ’  {MiltonQ  26.59-69).  Swan  uses  the  alternative  views  of  Milton’s 
representation  of  her  by  Sandra  Gilbert  and  Joan  Webber  to  advance  an  argument 
about  authorial  authority  and  the  openness  of  the  text.  It  is  cogently  done,  but  the 
thesis  needs  more  substance  than  this. 

Milton  is  rendered  his  own  commentator  in  ‘Divine  Instruction:  Of  Education 
and  the  Pedagogy  of  Raphael,  Michael,  and  the  Father’  {MiltonQ  26.1 13—21)  by 
Michael  Allen.  Thus  he  argues  that  Michael  and  Raphael  are  "best  understood  as 
expressions  of  the  teaching  methods  which  Milton  describes  in  Of  Education  , 
and  if  both  are  less  than  perfect  then  the  reader  may  find  a  paradigmatic 
exhibition  of  pedagogic  technique  in  God’s  discussion  with  Adam  in  Book  8 
(though  I  do  not  share  Allen’s  certainty  that  the  Father  specifically  is  Adam’s 
interlocutor). 

Some  may  find  Richard  Bradford’s  book  on  Paradise  Lost  in  the  Open  Guides 
to  Literature  series  perplexing  in  tone  and  format.  Wholly  pedagogic  in  its 
purpose,  it  is  intended  as  a  home  study  guide  for  intelligent  but  perhaps  rather 
shallowly  informed  undergraduates.  The  series  takes  its  ‘approach  and  style’ 
from  the  material  prepared  for  Literature  courses  of  the  Open  University,  and  the 
book  reflects  a  conscious  commitment  to  making  explicit  the  ‘skills’  invoked  in 
the  reading  practices  it  wishes  to  inculcate.  Once  the  disconcertingly  imperative 
mood  has  been  accommodated,  the  reader  will  find  this  a  book  he  or  she  may  well 
wish  to  recommend  to  undergraduates.  Bradford  has  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  critical 
and  theoretical  issues  he  is  raising,  and  flags  them  fairly  and  lucidly  to  his 
intended  audience.  The  approach  is  militantly  without  frills:  ‘Read  the  first 
twenty-six  lines  and  consider  the  following  questions  ...’.  If  he  has  a  theoretical 
tendency  of  his  own,  it  is  well  hidden,  and  most  of  the  exercises  and  reading 
practices  he  advocates  are  eminently  sensible,  though  his  insistence  that  the 
reader  consider  the  ‘essential  difference  between  the  response  of  the  Lady  to 
Comus  and  that  of  Eve  to  Satan’  seems  a  gratuitous  deviation  from  the  lean 
efficiency  that  characterizes  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  suggestions  for  further 
reading  are  too  narrow  and  fossilize  some  items  that  no  longer  have  a  place  on  so 
selective  a  list. 

Contemplation  of  Created  Things:  Science  in  Paradise  Lost  by  Harinder 
Singh  Majara  is  a  very  useful  and  sometimes  very  perceptive  study,  which  both 
offers  a  coherent  reading  of  the  poem  and  the  world  created  within  it  and  makes 
available  to  Miltonists  valuable  information  about  seventeenth-century  science. 
The  work,  in  some  ways  a  rather  overdue  advance  on  Kester  Svendsen’s  influen¬ 
tial  Milton  and  Science  (1956),  situates  Milton’s  scientificity  in  an  intellectual 
landscape  more  fissured  than  the  simpler  antitheses  of  medievalism  and  modern¬ 
ism  Svendsen  postulated.  He  demonstrates  Milton’s  skilful  negotiation  of  the 
conflicting  influences  of  science,  religion  and  classical  learning.  The  chapters  on 
Milton’s  notions  about  the  interactions  and  processes  of  the  created  world  and  on 
the  materiality  of  angels  are  especially  strong.  However,  Majara  marginalizes  the 
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significance  of  alchemical  discourse  in  Milton’s  world-view  and  in  the  world  he 
recreates  in  Paradise  Lost.  Milton’s  universe,  for  all  its  materialism  so  well 
charted  here,  is  perhaps  a  little  more  magical  than  Majara  suggests. 

Milton ’s  Adam  and  Eve:  Fallible  Perfection  by  George  Musacchio  begins 
rather  discouragingly  with  the  disclosure  that  it  is  based  on  his  1971  doctoral 
thesis,  which  ‘has  remained  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets  in  Milton  scholarship’. 
Though  Musacchio  has  certainly  revised  his  work  thoroughly  and  there  are 
numerous  citations  of  work  published  in  the  1980s,  the  primary  critical  frame¬ 
work  remains  that  of  the  late  1960s.  He  concludes  that  the  ‘obsolete  objections’ 
of  Tillyard  and  Waldock  to  the  theodicy  of  the  poem  are  no  longer  tenable.  Again, 
though  there  is  a  dialogue  with  McColley  throughout  the  study,  this  is  a  treatise 
thought  through  in  a  pre-feminist  era;  issues  of  gender  and  gender  politics  have 
a  tacked-on  character.  Yet  it  is  not  a  book  without  its  strengths.  Musacchio  is 
concerned  to  situate  the  poem  in  the  range  of  opinion  held  by  leading  Reformed 
divines,  sometimes  to  good  effect. 

There  are  few  items  devoted  to  the  short  epic.  Steven  Marx’s  ‘The  Prophet 
Disarmed:  Milton  and  the  Quakers’  ( SEL  32.1 1 1-28)  offers  a  reading  of  Paradise 
Regained  from  a  perspective  that  recognizes  in  it  a  Quaker-like  antimilitarism. 
This  brief  but  suggestive  sketch  points  to  an  aspect  of  late  Miltonic  ideology 
which  may  well  repay  further  investigation.  ‘Physical  and  Metaphorical  Hunger: 
The  Extra-Biblical  Temptations  of  Paradise  Regained ’  ( MiltonQ  26.36-42)  by 
Emilie  Babcox  ponders  the  problems  posed  by  the  temptations  to  the  banquet  and 
to  the  culture  of  the  classical  world,  and  sustains  quite  plausibly  the  argument 
that  they  relate  to  the  important  and  paradoxical  theme  of  ‘the  contrast  between 
a  fasting  Christ  who  will  offer  abundance  to  the  world  and  a  Satan  who  seems  to 
offer  abundance  while  himself  filled  with  an  insatiable  hunger  . 

John  Steadman  gives  terse  and  purposeful  attention  to  the  old  notion,  proposed 
by  Dr  Johnson,  that  Samson  Agonistes  manifests  no  causal  connection  between 
the  end  and  the  middle  of  the  drama  in  ‘Efficient  Causality  and  Catastrophe  in 
Samson  Agonistes ’  (MiltonS  28.211-26).  He  stresses  the  importance  of  ‘the 
gradual,  though  irregular,  progression  of  the  Chorus  from  blindness  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  toward  comprehension  ...  of  supernal  design’.  The  same  venerable  critical 
issue  is  the  starting  point  for  Ashraf  H.  A.  Rushdy’s  ‘According  to  Samson  s 
Command:  Some  Contexts  of  Milton’s  Tragedy’  (MiltonQ  26.69-80).  Rushdy’s 
interests,  though,  are  with  suggesting  that  the  interpretation  of  the  poem  requires 
a  more  detailed  contextual ization  in  contemporary  intellectual  history.  Here, 
Hobbes  is  offered  as  a  potent  intertext,  and  Rushdy  concludes,  provisionally,  that 
‘Samson  is  held  up  as  a  political  ideal  in  his  resistance  to  monarchy  and  also  as 
a  religious  failure  in  his  resistance  to  selflessness’. 

In  ‘Catharsis  and  “Passion  Spent”:  Samson  Agonistes  and  Some  Problems 
with  Aristotle’  (. MiltonQ  26.1-9),  an  essay  that  deserves  wide  attention,  Derek  N. 
C.  Wood  attempts  to  clean  the  terms  of  classical  Aristotelian  analysis  from  the 
accretions  they  have  acquired  in  their  use  and  abuse  in  decades  of  Milton 
criticism,  and  to  redefine  what  they  may  well  have  meant  to  Milton,  both  from  his 
direct  familiarity  with  Aristotle’s  Poetics  and  from  the  mature  commentary 
tradition  of  Italian  humanism. 

In  The  Empty  Garden:  The  Subject  of  Late  Milton,  Ashraf  H.  A.  Rushdy  offers 
a  mammoth  account  of  Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise  Regained.  The  approach 
is  spirited  and  interesting,  relating  late-twentieth-century  notions  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  self  to  Hobbesian  (and  Miltonic)  accounts,  and  there  are  some  good 
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local  insights.  This,  however,  is  an  indulgent  book  that  would  have  benefited 
significantly  from  a  more  rigorous  editorial  pruning.  Rushdy’s  style  and  tone  are 
always  expansive.  Even  the  front  matter,  with  its  pleonastic  dedication  (  to  My 
Family:  my  Grandmother,  my  Mother  ...’,  etc.)  and  its  pages  of  thanks  to  friends 
for  this  or  that  kindness,  indicates  that  this  is  a  writer  of  inclusive  tendency. 
Sadly,  his  text  is  cluttered  with  endless  asides  and  speculations  and  largely 
irrelevant  engagements  with  tangential  concerns,  and  the  argument  must  be 
sought  out  among  the  debris.  It  is  a  book  prodigal  of  its  readers’  time. 

The  minor  poems  have  repaid  some  shrewd  critical  attention.  In  “‘Fair  Off¬ 
spring  Nurs’t  in  Princely  Lore”:  On  the  Question  of  Milton’s  Early  Radicalism 
{MiltonS  28.37-48),  David  Loewenstein  focuses  sharply  on  what  is  currently  the 
most  urgent  issue  in  assessing  Milton’s  Poems  (1645).  As  he  notes,  'Milton’s 
appropriation  of  his  own  earlier  work  in  the  revolutionary  context  of  1649  [he  is 
discussing  analogies  between  Comus  and  Eikonoklastes ]  would  seem  to  link  his 
early  poetry  with  his  later  political  radicalism’.  However,  he  wisely  argues  ‘for 
a  view  of  the  young  Milton  that  sees  him  as  less  consistently  radical  in  his  politics 
than  a  number  of  stimulating  studies  have  suggested’;  ‘We  should  be  careful,  in 
other  words,  of  plotting  Milton’s  prerevolutionary  career- with  its  heterogeneous 
political  and  artistic  tendencies  —  in  too  uniform  or  coherent  a  fashion’. 

The  same  issues  underlie  Ann  Baynes  Cioro’s  admirably  provocative  essay 
‘Milton  and  Class  Identity:  The  Publication  of  Areopagitica  and  the  1645  Poems' 
( JMRS  22.261—89).  Cioro  contextualizes  the  publication  of  Milton’s  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  poetry  in  the  relationship  between  print  and  manuscript  cultures  in  the 
1640s,  and  in  the  practice  of  compiling  manuscript  anthologies  of  verse.  While 
her  account  is  very  shrewd  on  the  role  of  Humphrey  Moseley  in  the  process  of 
transforming  poetry  into  the  material  of  the  print  domain,  she  perhaps  understates 
the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  associated  cultural  diaspora  from  the  Caroline 
court  and  from  other  institutions,  particularly  the  universities  and  the  Inns  of 
Court,  in  accelerating  that  change.  She  concludes  that  ‘Arranged  as  a  miscellany 
with  carefully  dated  poems,  topical  poems  . . .  with  scandals  and  downfalls  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  interstices  between  the  dated  poems,  Milton’s  Poems  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  publication  and  demystification  of  an  inside  game,  no  longer  a  royalist 
code,  but  a  middle-class  commodity’.  I  suspect  that  the  impulse  to  publication,  in 
the  case  of  Milton  as  in  the  case  of  Carew,  Suckling,  Lovelace  and  Cowley,  may 
have  been  more  narrowly  and  directly  political  than  such  larger  ideological  and 
social  schematizing  may  suggest. 

John  Kerrigan’s  ‘Milton  and  the  Nightingale’  ( EIC  42.107—22)  offers  a  broad 
and  sensitive  account  of  the  multifaceted  significance  of  the  image  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  in  Milton’s  writing. 

In  ‘Subject  and  Macrosubject  in  V Allegro  and  II  Penseroso'  ( MiltonS  28.23— 
36),  Georgia  B.  Christopher  combines  some  worthwhile  local  insights  into  the 
different  textures  of  the  poems  with  a  few  turns  of  the  prayerwheel  of  Lacanian 
criticism,  contextualized  in  a  surprisingly  broad  view  of  the  course  of  western 
civilization:  ‘If  we  . . .  assume  a  macrosubject  as  the  ground  of  the  two  poems,  the 
tension  between  types  of  signifying  practice  will  locate  both  poems  at  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  in  the  development  of  the  modem  subject  —  somewhere  between 
the  emblematics  of  the  morality  plays  and  the  illusionistic  perspective  of  the 
Restoration  stage’.  No  doubt,  they’re  somewhere  in  there.  In  ‘ Otium  in  Milton’s 
Latin  Poetry  and  “II  Penseroso”1  ( N&Q  39.30-1),  Philip  Dust  offers  a  useful  note 
which  relates  the  ambivalent  term  ‘otium’  as  used  in  Milton’s  Latin  poetry  to  the 
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‘retired  Leisure’  of  ‘II  Penseroso’  (line  49).  In  ‘Milton’s  Affair  with  a  Bar-Maid: 
Virgilian  Echoes  in  “Lycidas”  64—84’  ( N&Q  39.453—5),  despite  a  title  which,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  colon,  would  have  found  admiration  in  Wapping,  Robert  E. 
Jungman  notes  plausible  parallels  to  Milton’s  description  of  the  rejected  dissipa¬ 
tion  in  the  pseudo-Virgilian  Copa  (or  Bar-maid). 

In  ‘Resembling  Unlikeness:  A  Reading  of  Milton’s  Tetrachordon  Sonnet’ 
{MiltonQ  26.121-9),  Patrick  J.  Cook  rather  ambitiously  sets  out  to  demonstrate 
‘without  denying  that  the  sonnet  is  about  Milton’s  personal  dejection  following 
the  neglect  and  misinterpretation  of  his  divorce  tracts’  that  ‘at  a  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  level  it  is  about  the  endless,  related  problematics  of  cosmos  and  chaos  and  self 
and  other’,  which  he  identifies  as  the  deep  thematic  concerns  of  Tetrachordon. 
Perhaps  he  should  be  congratulated  on  making  so  dour  a  pamphlet  seem  so 
interesting. 

The  largest  issue  in  Milton  studies  to  find  a  first  modem  airing  in  print  this 
year  is  the  question  of  the  provenance  of  De  Doctrina  Christiana.  William  B. 
Hunter  initiated  the  debate  at  the  Fourth  International  Milton  Symposium,  Van¬ 
couver,  1991,  and  it  appears  now  as  ‘The  Provenance  of  the  Christian  Doctrine ’ 
( SEL  32.129-42).  The  initiative  comes  from  a  senior  scholar  and  one  long  and 
industriously  engaged  in  relating  the  treatise  to  Milton’s  poetry,  and  those  facts 
alone  would  indicate  that  it  deserves  serious  attention.  Hunter  has  long  argued 
that  there  are  discrepancies  between  the  treatise  and  Paradise  Lost  which  are  to 
be  explained  (explained  away,  perhaps)  in  terms  of  the  situational  differences 
between  epic  poetry  and  prose  exegesis,  a  view  which  he  shared  with  C.  A. 
Patrides  among  others,  in  disagreement  with  Maurice  Kelley,  the  editor  of  the 
treatise  for  the  Complete  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  who  has  argued  for 
decades  that  the  treatise  may  be  used  as  a  gloss  upon  the  poem.  Hunter  now 
evidently  finds  inexplicable  those  discrepancies  he  had  previously  considered, 
and  he  has  been  prompted  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  treatise’s  discov¬ 
ery  and  the  possible  circumstances  of  its  composition,  with  particular  reference 
to  possible  error  or  duplicity  on  the  part  of  Robert  Lemon,  who  discovered  it  in 
1823,  and  to  the  role  of  the  shadowy  figures  who  transcribed  it.  Daniel  Skinner, 
who  transcribed  much  of  the  first  part  and  who  discovered  the  treatise  among 
Milton’s  papers,  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  life  records  associated  with  Milton. 
He  appears  in  Hunter’s  account  as  something  of  a  tomb-robber,  acquiring  and 
contriving  to  publish  Miltonic  or  allegedly  Miltonic  material  for  personal  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Hunter’s  paper  was  responded  to  in  Vancouver  by  Barbara  K.  Lewalski  and 
John  T  Shawcross,  and  Hunter  gave  his  reply;  all  three  pieces  now  appear  as 
‘Forum:  Milton’s  Christian  Doctrine ’  ( SEL  32.129-66),  the  title  of  which  does 
rather  prejudge  the  issue!  Lewalski ’s  strongest  point,  amid  scepticism  about 
scepticism,  is  that  much  of  the  manuscript  (the  second  part)  is  in  the  hand  of  an 
amanuensis  who  most  definitely  is  associated  with  Milton  in  his  life  records.  She 
notes,  too,  close  parallels  between  the  treatise  and  several  Miltonic  works  besides 
Paradise  Lost.  Shawcross  argues  that  Paradise  Lost  and  the  treatise  do  cover 
more  common  ground  theologically  than  is  sometimes  claimed,  especially  on  the 
issue  of  the  Trinity.  Hunter’s  conclusion  indicates  that  he  is  evidently  unmoved 
by  his  respondents,  and  is  surely  right  when  he  observes,  ‘Perhaps  the  arguments 
that  have  been  presented  in  these  papers  have  not  finally  convinced  anyone’. 

In  ‘The  Authorship  of  De  Doctrina  Christiana ’  {MiltonQ  26.129-30),  Gordon 
Campbell  offers  some  preliminary  remarks  on  quite  how  difficult  it  may  prove  to 
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advance  the  matter  towards  an  objective  resolution.  Neil  Harris’s  ‘Milton’s  Well- 
Pleasing  Son:  A  Note  on  De  Doctrina  Christiana  and  Paradise  Lost  III.  274-276’ 
(N&Q  39.33-6)  illustrates  in  microcosm  the  sort  of  unravelling  of  Milton  studies 
which  will  be  necessary  should  a  non-Miltonic  provenance  be  established. 

In  an  astute  essay  shrewdly  alert  to  Milton’s  stratagems  of  self-representation, 
‘Poetry  and  Method  in  Milton’s  Of  Reformation ’  ( SP  89.445-69),  William  G. 
Riggs  teases  open  the  contradictions  and  disparities  in  Milton’s  observations  on 
the  role  and  nature  of  poetry.  He  persuasively  concludes,  ‘In  the  early  writings 
[including  Of  Education]  an  idealization  of  poetry  is  prominent,  a  sense  of  poetry 
as  a  mystery  and  a  promise  which  could  serve  as  a  means  of  transcending 
limitations  felt  sometimes  in  himself  and  sometimes  in  the  occasions  which 
called  him,  with  professed  or  genuine  reluctance,  to  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  . 

Amy  R.  McCready’s  ‘Milton’s  Casuistry:  The  Case  of  The  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  of  Divorce'  ( JMRS  22.393-428)  is  premised  on  the  currently  fashion¬ 
able  thesis  that  ‘Milton  ...  manages  words,  but  rather  than  basing  a  doctrine  on 
them  and  interpreting  them  for  the  sake  of  an  institutionally  or  textually  based 
theology,  he  finds  moral  knowledge  within  himself  and  uses  words  to  transmit  it’; 

I  wonder  whether  Milton’s  subordination  of  divine  text  to  the  inner  promptings 
of  the  spirit  within  and  his  reservations  about  the  limitations  of  language  in 
disclosing  spiritual  truth  are  quite  as  pronounced  as  some  would  suggest. 
McCready’s  thesis  links  Milton  to  a  specifically  Reformed  tradition  of  casuistry 
and  seeks  to  demonstrate  how  his  ‘principle  of  interpretation  [of  divine  texts] 
differs  critically  from  principle,  doctrine,  and  law  in  that  it  defies  fixity’. 

In  ‘A  Phantom  Crux  in  Milton’s  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates'  ( N&Q 
39.456—9),  Martin  Dzelzainis  argues  for  retaining  the  original  reading  of  a 
notorious  crux  in  the  pamphlet  (which  appears  in  the  Complete  Prose  Works  of 
John  Milton  on  3.230). 

In  a  fascinating  sidelight  on  a  curious  appropriation  of  Milton,  ‘Milton  at 
Vallombrosa’  ( MiltonQ  26.20-1),  David  Booker  recounts  the  ideological  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  commemorative  plaque  in  honour  of  Milton’s  (alleged)  sojourn  at 
the  Paradasino,  Vallombrosa.  Booker  notes  that  the  gesture  was  a  Fascist  attempt 
to  persuade  British  public  opinion  of  the  acceptability  of  the  Mussolini  regime. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  ceremony,  a  Fascist  ideologue,  embodies  a  grotesque 
caveat  to  all  who  would  enlist  Milton  too  facilely  to  their  cause;  the  regime  would 
seem  to  have  constructed  ‘a  crude  syllogism  which  went:  Milton  admired 
Cromwell;  Mussolini  is  a  modem-day  Cromwell;  ergo,  if  Milton  were  alive  he 
would  admire  Mussolini’.  In  ‘Milton  in  China’  ( MiltonQ  26.42-6),  Bei-Yei  Loh 
offers  an  urbane  account  of  the  history  of  Milton  studies  in  China,  of  the  limited 
attention  he  has  received,  of  the  Cultural  Revolution’s  disruption  of  the  work  of 
translating  Milton,  and  of  Bei-Yei  Loh’s  own  attempts  to  edit  Milton  in  ways  that 
make  him  accessible  to  readers  unfamiliar  with  his  language  and  his  cultural 
milieu.  The  extract  he  gives  from  his  work  suggests  that  it  may  well  be  of  some 
interest  to  any  teaching  Milton  to  bright  students  who  know  nothing  of  his 
context. 

“‘Consider  first,  that  Great  /  Or  Bright  infers  not  Excellence”:  Mapping  the 
Feminine  in  Mary  Groom’s  Miltonic  Cosmos’  ( MiltonS  28.121-63)  by  Wendy 
Furman  is  a  feminist  appraisal  of  the  work  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Groom,  ‘a  little- 
known  British  wood  engraver,  active  in  the  nineteen-twenties  and  thirties,  who 
died  in  1958’,  and  whose  woodcuts  for  the  Golden  Cockerel  Press  edition  of 
Paradise  Lost  are  the  first  illustrations  to  the  poem  by  a  woman  artist.  If  her  more 
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speculative  observations  (about  Groom’s  ability  ‘to  see  beyond  the  patriarchal 
surface  of  Milton’s  text  to  its  deep  structure  of  feminine  consciousness’,  for 
example)  do  not  always  command  immediate  assent,  the  essay  nevertheless 
commends  an  interesting  and  neglected  Miltonic  illustrator  and  (in  effect)  com¬ 
mentator  to  our  attention,  and  the  woodcuts  Furman  has  reproduced  show  Groom 
to  be  a  sensitive  interpreter  with  a  powerful  sense  of  design  and  great  economy 
of  line.  She  is  surely  right  to  observe  that  ‘even  Milton’s  best  interpreters  have 
rarely  focused  on  the  textual  details  to  which  Groom  has  attended’. 

Another  unexpected  commentary  on  Milton  is  commended  and  celebrated  in 
Robin  Sandra  Grey’s  illuminating  account  of  Herman  Melville’s  annotations  on 
Milton’s  poetry  in  ‘Surmising  the  Infidel:  Interpreting  Melville’s  Annotations  on 
Milton’s  Poetry’  (MiltonQ  26.103-13).  The  annotations,  whose  existence  was 
unknown  until  the  mid-1980s,  show  Melville’s  view  of  Milton  to  be  as  quirkily 
powerful  as  one  might  have  expected:  ‘I  doubt  not  that  darker  doubts  crossed 
Milton’s  soul,  than  ever  disturbed  Volair  [sic].  And  he  was  more  of  what  is  called 
an  Infidel.’  Melville  perceives  Milton  as  a  dark  straggler  in  the  Samson  tradition, 
and,  like  Samson,  guileful  in  his  partial  disclosure  of  God’s  opaque  purposes; 
‘several  of  Melville’s  annotations  attest  to  his  view  of  Milton’s  cunning  and 
vindictive  opacity  -  an  opacity  that  mimetically  reproduces  that  which  seems  to 
remain  obscure  by  divine  intent’.  The  essay  contrasts  curiously  with  the  Furman- 
Groom  version  of  Milton  as  celebrant  of  the  eternal  feminine. 

Milton’s  life  records  had  once  seemed  uniquely  complete  among  major  writers 
of  the  mid-seventeenth  century,  so  much  so  that  cut-and-paste  biographies, 
rehearsing  familiar  material  within  ideologically  or  theoretically  adjusted  frames, 
were  easy  to  produce.  But  discoveries  of  the  recent  past  make  astuter  Miltonists 
uncomfortably  aware  about  how  much  remains  to  be  known  (and  how  much  may 
yet  be  recoverable).  The  debate  over  the  canonical  status  of  De  Doctrina 
Christiana  is  but  the  most  significant  example  of  a  general  concern.  The  most 
active  scholar  in  recent  years  in  the  rediscovery  of  biographical  information  about 
Milton  and  about  the  milieu  in  which  he  worked  has  been  the  late  Leo  Miller, 
whose  posthumously  published  study,  John  Milton ’s  Writings  in  the  Anglo-Dutch 
Negotiations,  1651-1654,  complements  his  earlier  work  on  Milton’s  involvement 
in  Republican  diplomacy,  John  Milton  and  the  Oldenburg  Safeguard  (1985).  He 
wisely  reminds  those  readers  too  quick  to  brash  past  Milton  the  civil  servant  to 
arrive  at  Milton  the  epic  poet  that  his  Latin  state  papers  ‘were  admired  and 
published  at  least  three  times  in  his  century  for  their  literary  qualities  as  Latin 
prose’.  Miller  scrupulously  traces  the  exchanges  of  documents  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  governments  in  a  period  of  tension  and  conflict  between  them, 
identifying  with  a  new  precision  the  documents  which  Milton  was  involved  in 
drafting.  He  concludes,  with  a  justifiable  satisfaction,  ‘In  this  present  book,  we 
have  recovered  correct  texts  of  documents  previously  inaccurately  known:  Milton 
letters  and  the  Thirty-six  Counter-articles;  we  have  identified  some  by  his  secre¬ 
tary-assistant  Weckherlin,  and  we  have  resurrected  his  aide  Lewis  Rosin,  tracing 
his  traces  in  these  papers;  we  have  clarified  Milton’s  share  in  composite  docu¬ 
ments:  the  Paper  of  Demands  and  the  Scriptum  booklet;  and  we  have  recovered 
the  English-language  originals  corresponding  to  Milton’s  Latin  translations.’  By 
‘we’  of  course,  very  properly,  he  means  ‘I’,  and  the  achievement  is  indeed 
considerable.  However,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  well  Miller’s  comments 
and  theories  about  Milton’s  Latinity  stand  up  to  the  sort  of  scrutiny  of  Milton’s 
usages  that  the  debate  about  De  Doctrina  Christiana  is  sure  to  engender. 
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Milton  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  Negotiations  shows  us  the  fine  grain  of  Milton’s 
political  activities.  Another  book  by  a  veteran  scholar  takes  a  rather  broader  view 
of  Milton’s  politics.  Perez  Zagorin’s  Milton  Aristocrat  &  Rebel :  The  Poet  and  his 
Politics  attempts  to  assemble  the  theoretical  positions  and  assumptions  behind 
Milton’s  writing.  Zagorin  sometimes  overplays  the  bluff  historian,  as  in  his 
obvious  impatience  with  literariness  and  with  intertextuality.  The  Preface,  rather 
gratuitously,  sends  most  modem  Miltonists  about  their  business  with  short  shrift: 
‘I  have  reflected  on  [variously  late-twentieth-century]  positions,  but  I  have  not 
found  them  persuasive.’  Yet  the  conclusions  he  reaches,  though  by  a  naive  route, 
are  probably  sound.  He  is  dismissive  of  Milton’s  early  radicalism  (and  perhaps 
a  little  crude  in  his  reading  of  the  politics  of  the  1630s:  Kevin  Sharpe  s  recent 
work  shows  an  acuter  sense  of  changes  in  the  tone  and  style  of  government  in  the 
second  part  of  the  decade).  Milton’s  mature  politics  are  identified  as  a  redefined 
godly  elitism,  a  conclusion  which  will  not  surprise  many. 
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OGDEN 


This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Dryden;  3.  Other  Authors.  Sections 
1(b)  and  3(b)  are  by  Edward  Bums;  sections  1(c)  and  3(c)  are  by  Roger  Pooley; 
section  2(b)  is  by  James  Ogden;  and  the  rest  is  by  Stuart  Gillespie. 


1.  General 

Restoration  provided  the  usual  biannual  notes  on  ‘Some  Current  Publications’, 
compiled  this  year  by  Judith  Burdan  (16.56—76)  and  Michael  T.  Newman 
(16.132-50).  These  listings,  like  the  rest  of  this  chapter,  show  that  politics  and 
gender,  sometimes  in  tandem,  again  loom  large  in  this  year’s  work.,  But  these 
have  been  a  quieter  twelve  months  than  the  last.  The  year’s  ‘general’  items  are 
of  only  indirect  relevance  to  literary  research  proper.  Jonathan  Sawday’s  essay 
‘Re-Writing  a  Revolution:  History,  Symbol,  and  Text  in  the  Restoration’  (SC 
7.171-99)  concerns  itself  with  the  ‘symbolic  crisis  of  representation’  which  faced 
Charles  II’ s  supporters  in  1660.  Sawday  shows  that  Charles  II’ s  arrival  was  often 
figured  typologically  by  connecting  it  with  his  father  s  execution,  the  son  s  return 
was  thus  presented  as  a  kind  of  resurrection,  and  the  later  event’s  legitimacy 
proclaimed  by  the  earlier.  Royalist  apologists  like  Evelyn  and  Dryden  adopt  such 
tactics,  while  Milton’s  History  of  Britain  is  a  deliberate  counter-blast  to  this 
typology.  (Much  more  is  said  on  Annus  Mirabilis  in  this  connection  in  Cacicedo  s 
discussion  noted  in  Section  2(a),  below.)  Still,  this  is  more  a  historian’s  than  a 
literary  scholar’s  article.  Neither  status  could  well  be  claimed  for  Rose  A. 
Zimbardo  in  ‘At  Zero  Point:  Discourse,  Politics,  and  Satire  in  Restoration  Eng¬ 
land’  (ELH  59.785-98).  This  article  deals  in  large  abstractions  such  as  ‘the 
Restoration  episteme' .  We  learn  that  in  the  ‘post-Glorious  Revolution/early 
eighteenth  century’  period,  something  called  ‘latitudinarian  mimetic  discourse’ 
is  dominant,  whereas  ‘Restoration  literary  discourse  is  not  mimetic  but  semi¬ 
otic’.  A  dearth  of  literary  illustrations  is  not  compensated  for  by  the  citations  of 
contemporary  figures  like  Locke  and  modern  authorities  from  Foucault  to 

Barthes.  .  , 

Three  items  about  publishers  and  publishing  complete  this  brief  section.  Reith 
Walker’s  ‘Jacob  Tonson,  Bookseller’  (ASch  61.424-30)  is  a  short  introduction  to 
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Tonson’s  career.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  ‘possibly  the  inventor  of 
the  accepted  canon  of  English  literature  until  very  recently’,  but  even  so  the 
observation  may  help  everyone  decide  where  the  blame  lies.  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell 
takes  more  space  to  discuss  ‘The  Gentleman  s  Journal  and  the  Commercializa¬ 
tion  of  Restoration  Coterie  Literary  Practices’  ( MP  89.323-40).  Peter  Motteux’s 
Journal  (1692-4),  Ezell  demonstrates,  can  be  strongly  connected  with  the  literary 
world  of  the  coterie  groups  circulating  members’  verse  in  manuscript  —  both  its 
writers  and  its  readers  were  often  involved  in  these  milieux.  Its  support  was 
predominantly  middle  class,  and  Motteux  was  heavily  dependent  on  an  already 
active  community  of  women  writers.  On  the  last  point,  this  study  supplements 
some  of  Ezell’s  previous  excellent  work  challenging  the  standard  position  that 
women  had  no  voice  in  the  literary  world  until  the  eighteenth  century  ( YWES 
68.284,  69.325).  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asked  how  representative  the  Journal 
was  of  Restoration  readers  and  writers  —  certainly  it  did  not  survive  long.  James 
Fitzmaurice  briefly  discusses  ‘Women  Writers  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  and 
the  Editors  of  Scholarly  Journals’  (EdN  1 1 .40-3):  this  is  actually  a  resume  of 
recent  publishing  of  primary  texts  by  women  writers,  but  it  might,  as  Fitzmaurice 
suggests,  be  useful  to  those  who  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  developments  and 
need  a  quick  factual  guide.  There  are  a  few  guesses  too  about  future  develop¬ 
ments:  Fitzmaurice  backs  Anne  Killigrew  and  Anne  Wharton  as  likely  to  ‘gain  in 
stature’. 


(a)  Poetry 

Stuart  Gillespie  provides  ‘A  Checklist  of  Restoration  Translations  and  Adapta¬ 
tions  of  Classical  Greek  and  Latin  Poetry,  1660-1700’  ( T&L  1.52—67).  This  is  a 
comprehensive  compilation,  including  such  as  Dryden,  Cowley,  and  Oldham  but 
descending  to  the  miscellanies  and  other  minor  collections  which  other  biblio¬ 
graphies  cannot  reach.  T&L  promises  to  become  an  outstanding  new  journal  in 
this  important  field,  with  more  work  on  this  period  and  adjacent  ones  to  appear 
shortly.  Estella  Schoenberg’s  ‘Seventeenth-Century  Propaganda  in  English  Book 
Illustration’  ( Mosaic  25.ii.l— 24)  treats  the  illustrations  in  three  folio  volumes  of 
verse:  the  fourth  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  respectively  the  Ogilby  and  Dryden 
Virgils.  Schoenberg  describes  her  research  as  an  ‘inquisitive  meander  from  one 
book  to  another’,  and  it  is  indeed  a  somewhat  amateurish  piece  of  work.  What  is 
new  is  largely  speculative  and  unconvincing,  and  she  fails  to  consult  many  of  the 
relevant  authorities  (for  Dryden’s  Virgil,  there  is  Steven  Zwicker’s  treatment  of 
the  plates  in  his  Politics  and  Language  in  Dryden ’s  Poetry,  YWES  66.307). 
Finally  under  this  heading,  Kate  Lilley  contributed  an  essay  called  ‘True  State 
Within:  Women’s  Elegy  1640-1700’  to  the  Grundy  and  Wiseman  collection 
Women,  Writing,  History  1640-1700.  This  discussion  takes  in  several  earlier 
writers,  but  plenty  of  names  from  the  Restoration  period  figure  too,  including 
Behn,  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Anne  Wharton,  the  contributors  to  the  Nine  Muses 
volume  published  on  Dryden’s  death,  and,  prominently,  Katherine  Philips.  My 
main  impression  was  of  the  extreme  mediocrity  of  almost  all  the  verse  Lilley 
quotes,  a  point  on  which  she  is  curiously  silent. 


(b)  Drama 

This  year  seems  to  have  seen  a  lull  in  the  reassessment  of  Restoration  drama,  with 
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articles  in  particular  surprisingly  thin  on  the  ground.  The  book-length  studies  to 
emerge  are  both  shadowed  by  the  tragic  and  widely  publicized  deaths  of  their 
relatively  young  writers.  The  Play  of  Personality  in  the  Restoration  Theatre 
gives,  as  a  title,  a  clear  guide  to  the  content  of  Anthony  Masters’  book,  as  long 
as  one  sheds  any  of  the  expectations  those  terms  may  raise  in  the  context  of  a 
more  ambitious  academic  criticism.  For  Masters  Restoration  theatre  is  populated 
by  lively  personalities  at  play,  and  a  range  of  anecdote  and  well-chosen  quotation 
from  the  plays  conveys  the  author’s  enjoyment  of  the  material.  It’s  essentially  a 
well-illustrated  coffee-table  book  for  theatre-goers  who  want  some  ‘background’ 
on  what  they’ve  seen,  and  as  such  it  is  a  likeably  enthusiastic  introduction  to  the 
period.  Elizabeth  Howe’s  The  First  English  Actresses  pursues  a  more  focused 
project  with  an  equal  enthusiasm.  She  reads  the  plays  in  terms  of  the  shaping 
influence  on  them  of  the  actresses’  personalities  and  talents,  and  while  the 
assumptions  behind  her  approach  are  vulnerable  to  methodological  challenge,  her 
presentation  of  the  material  is  vivid  and  full  of  ideas.  Thomas  A.  King,  in  As 
if  (she)  were  made  on  purpose  to  put  the  whole  world  into  good  humour”: 
Reconstructing  the  First  English  Actresses’  ( TDR  36.iii.78— 103),  works  with 
some  of  the  theoretical  sophistication  that  Howe  lacks.  King  deconstructs  both  the 
contemporary  ‘presence’  of  women  on  the  stage,  and  the  attempts  of  later  theatre 
historians  to  recreate,  in  a  sense  re-commodify,  that  presence.  Though  the  writing 
is  sometimes  laboured,  this  is  genuinely  original  and  —  as  in  a  section  on  Nell 
Gwyn  as  ‘the  British  Cinderella’,  for  example  -  there  is  a  wit  to  temper  the 
somewhat  stem  sexual  politics. 

The  epilogues  and  prologues  which  for  King  and  Howe  play  an  important  part 
in  the  focusing  and  articulation  of  the  actresses’  status  are  examined  in  a  different 
context  in  “‘The  Smiler  with  the  Knife”:  Covert  Aggression  in  Some  Restoration 
Epilogues’  by  Anthony  Kaufman,  an  essay  in  Carl  Kropfs  collection  Reader 
Entrapment  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.  Kaufman  extends  the  broadly 
phenomenological  approach  in  a  clear  account  of  the  implicit  complexities  of  the 
epilogues  as  a  dialogue  with  the  audience.  In  the  same  volume,  William  J. 
Burling  takes  the  proviso  scene  in  Congreve’s  The  Way  of  the  World  both  as  a 
model  adopted  by  Gay  and  Fielding  but  rejected  by  Steele  and  Cibber,  in  that  it 
creates  a  complex  and  implicatory  attention  where  ‘sight  and  sound  subvert 
sense’  in  a  challenging  disorientation  of  the  audience’s  ‘mind-set’.  For  Scott 
Cutler  Shershow  in  ‘Windings  and  Turnings:  The  Metaphoric  Labyrinth  of  Res¬ 
toration  Dramatic  Theory’  ( CompD  26.1-18)  ‘theories  of  dramatic  structure  reify 
a  social  and  ideological  process’  in  exploiting  the  landscape  and  gardening 
metaphors  latent  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ‘plot’.  The  argument  is 
suggestive,  if  also  frustratingly  turgid,  at  least  when  put  in  this  perhaps  overly 
compressed  form.  James  Ogden  traces  Othello’s  demand  for  ‘ocular  proof  of 
Desdemona’s  unfaithfulness  through  a  number  of  Restoration  comedies  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  farcicality,  in  order  to  suggest  that  the  moment  in  the  Shakespeare 
itself  may  well  have  been  a  comic  one  on  the  Restoration  stage  (N&Q  39.464). 
Finally,  I  should  note  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Rafaella  Baccolini,  Teatro 
e  le  donne:  Forme  drammatice  e  tradizione  al  feminile  nel  teatro  inglese.  The 
collection  contains  a  range  of  essays  on  women  in  seventeenth-century  theatre, 
but  was  not  available  for  review. 
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(c)  Prose 

Into  Another  Mould:  Change  and  Continuity  in  English  Culture  1625—1700,  ed. 
T.  G.  S.  Cain  and  Ken  Robinson,  is  a  useful  introduction  to  thinking  historically 
about  literature  across  a  divide  that  syllabuses  often  split:  neither  old  nor  new 
historicist,  not  specially  innovative,  but  it  does  plug  an  important  gap.  Where  else 
can  you  find  a  swift  historical  survey  of  politics  (Ivan  Roots)  and  art  and 
architecture  (Cain),  a  hand  through  the  complexities  and  importance  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  theology  (Margarita  Stocker),  and  a  reminder  of  the  lasting  impor¬ 
tance  of  1649  (Peter  Thomas)?  Full  marks  for  utility  and  readability,  if  not 
‘sexiness’. 

Ros  Ballaster’s  Seductive  Forms:  Women's  Amatory  Fiction  from  1684  to 
1740  (the  dates  are  of  Behn’s  Love  Letters  and  Richardson’s  Pamela )  falls  into 
two  halves:  an  introductory  section  which  relates  gender  questions  to  the  rise  of 
the  novel  and  the  novel  reader,  and  substantial  chapters  on  the  fiction  of  Aphra 
Behn,  Delarivier  Manley  and  Eliza  Haywood.  The  first  half  attacks  teleological 
histories  of  the  novel  in  favour  of  a  kind  of  seduction  theory  of  reading,  where 
women  writers  dehistoricize  or  mythologize  the  public  sphere  in  favour  of  female 
power  and  agency.  The  seduction  theory  is  particularly  helpful  in  releasing  Behn 
from  the  bind  of  biographical  reading,  and  helps  Ballaster  to  make  sense  of  the 
mix  of  party  and  sexual  politics  in  Love  Letters  particularly.  The  chapters  on 
Manley  and  Haywood  are  more  successful  still,  especially  in  tracing  the  French 
roots  of  their  varied  fictional  devices. 

I  have  only  just  run  down  Raymond  D.  Tumbleson  on  ‘Dark  and  Dirty  Party 
Writers:  Jeremy  Collier,  Elkanah  Settle,  and  the  Ideological  Appropriation  of 
Morality’  ( TNWSECS  18  (1 989).39— 50).  He  argues  that  Settle  was  a  more 
effective  opponent  of  Collier’s  Short  View  than  Congreve  by  associating  Collier 
with  the  Jacobite  disrupters  of  order,  while  tactfully  not  reminding  England’s 
new  order  of  its  newness. 

Brant  and  Purkiss  (eds),  Women,  Texts  and  Histories  1575—1760  contains  four 
essays  on  this  period.  Kate  Lilley  examines  ‘ Seventeenth-Century  Women’s 
Utopian  Writings’,  concerned  with  their  invisibility  in  traditional  accounts  of 
Utopias  as  well  as  with  the  particular  achievement  of  Margaret  Cavendish,  Mary 
Astell  and  the  Fifth  Monarchist  Mary  Carey;  their  visions  are  linked  interestingly 
with  the  desire  for  individual  independence.  Sophie  Tomlinson  develops  a  thesis 
about  theatrical  performance  and  fantasy  in  Margaret  Cavendish;  and  Hero 
Chalmers  is  perceptive  about  the  gender  and  genre  constructions  of  Mary 
Carleton.  Like  many  of  the  essays,  Bridget  Orr’s  ‘The  Feminine  in  Restoration 
Erotica’  is  somewhat  weighed  down  by  prefatory  argument,  but  acute  and  reveal¬ 
ing  about  little-known  texts. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Moira  Ferguson,  Subject  to  Others:  British  Women 
Writers  and  Colonial  Slavery,  1670-1834  relate  to  our  period.  The  first  chapter 
argues  that  white  British  women  constructed  a  kind  of  colonial  discourse,  about 
Africans  in  general  and  slaves  in  particular.  The  chapter  on  Behn’s  Oroonoko 
(also  published  this  year  in  NLFT)  is  of  considerable  importance,  resituating 
Behn’s  anti-slavery  sentiments  within  her  concern  for  the  rights  of  rulers  like  the 
slave  king,  as  well  as  reworking  the  more  familiar  gender/slavery  comparison. 
Chapter  3  deals  with  the  Quaker  concern  for  slaves’  spiritual  welfare,  and 
examines  the  work  of  the  Quaker  missionaries,  Alice  Curwen,  Elizabeth  Hooton 
and  Joan  Vokins  in  the  light  of  the  reduced  status  of  women  Friends  after  1660. 
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2.  Dryden 

The  year’s  only  general  study  was  James  Anderson  Winn’s  'When  Beauty  Fires 
the  Blood’:  Love  and  the  Arts  in  the  Age  of  Dryden,  in  some  sense  a  development 
from  his  1987  Dryden  biography  ( YWES  68.325).  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  this 
long  book  is  about,  though  I  can  confirm  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  study  of  Dryden,  not 
(as  the  title  may  suggest)  primarily  of  his  ‘age’.  Most  chapters  are  organized 
around  specific  art  forms  —  painting,  for  example  —  and  consider  Dryden’s  use  of 
and  thought  about  them  over  time.  But  all  these  discussions  are  interlarded  with 
another,  or  several  others,  about  sexuality,  and  the  last  chapter  is  on  Dryden’s 
relations  with  women.  I  found  some  interest  in,  for  example,  the  long  treatments 
of  ‘Dryden  on  Poetry  and  Music’  and  ‘Dryden  on  Poetry  and  Painting’,  and 
specialists  will  want  to  read  other  sections  on  Dryden’s  operas  and  theatre  music; 
but  the  Winn  of  the  1990s  seems  to  have  directed  so  much  of  his  attention  to 
matters  of  gender  and  sexual  politics  that  he  should  perhaps  have  written  a  book 
directly  addressing  these  subjects  instead.  Since,  however,  this  would  have  led  to 
even  more  speculations  about  such  matters  as  ‘homoerotic  feeling’  in  To  the 
Memory  of  Mr.  Oldham  and  the  misogynistic  implications  of  Dryden’s  use  of  the 
term  ‘female  rhyme’,  the  world  will  not  be  inconsolable  for  this  loss. 


(a)  Poetry 

Dryden’s  work  of  the  decade  or  so  from  Mac  Flecknoe  (1676)  received  most 
attention  under  this  heading.  But  I  begin  with  papers  on  two  earlier  poems: 
‘Seeing  the  King:  Biblical  and  Classical  Texts  in  Astraea  Redux’,  by  Alberto 
Cacicedo  (, SEL  32.407-27),  and  ‘The  Politics  of  Commercial  Language  in 
Dryden’s  Annus  Mirabilis ’  by  David  Haven  Blake  Jr  ( Criticism  34.327-48).  The 
former  is  an  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  poem  by  showing  that  the  classical 
context  of  Astraea  Redux  is  presented  in  intimate  connection  with  its  biblical 
context  specifically  to  demonstrate  the  limits  of  typology  applied  to  contemporary 
figures’.  Most  importantly,  this  means  that  the  poem  ‘presents  a  very  clear-eyed 
image  of  Charles’,  a  point  often  made  by  commentators  in  other  ways.  Blake’s 
piece  on  Annus  Mirabilis  ‘contextualizes’  in  a  more  obvious  sense:  here  the 
context  is  the  history  of  the  Dutch  War,  especially  the  Crown’s  management  of 
its  finances.  This  analysis  probably  does  add  to  understanding  of  the  text,  but  far 
from  harbouring  any  ambition  to  rehabilitate  it  critically,  Blake  has  hardly 
anything  to  say  about  its  literary  interest  or  merit. 

Most  of  the  articles  on  the  satires  this  year  seem  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of 
finding  new  yet  interesting  things  to  say  about  them:  they  meet  at  most  only  the 
former  requirement.  First  is  Robert  James  Merrett’s  ‘Diction  and  Verbal  Se¬ 
quence  in  Dryden’s  Absalom  and  Achitophei.  The  Rhetorical  Conformation  of 
Biblical  Typology’  ( EA  45.129-41).  Merrett  considers  some  of  the  poem’s  ‘rhe¬ 
torical  schemes’,  and  finds  that  the  ways  in  which  Dryden  uses  words  such  as 
‘grace’,  ‘god’,  and  ‘right’  shows  that  ‘he  wished  to  renew  and  confirm  typology 
by  integrating  political  and  religious  values’.  I  expect  he  did,  but  this  does  not 
greatly  affect  one’s  understanding  or  enjoyment  of  the  poem.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  Gayle  Edward  Wilson’s  “‘Weavers  Issue”,  “Princes  Son”,  and  “Godheads 
Images”:  Dryden  and  the  Topos  of  Descent  in  Absalom  and  Achitophei ’  (PLL 
28.267-82).  Wilson’s  discussion  could  also  be  described  as  pedestrian  and  the 
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scholarship  as  sloppy.  K.  M.  Quinsey’s  ‘Sign-Post  Painting:  Poetry  and  Polemic 
in  Dryden’s  The  MedalT  (. Restoration  16.97-109)  was  more  to  my  taste,  partly 
because  Quinsey  writes  cogently  and  enthusiastically.  His  argument  is  that  The 
Medall  involves  an  ‘exploration  of  the  nature  of  polemical  writing’,  playing  off 
a  ‘polemic  of  representation’  against  a  ‘polemic  of  rhetoric’. 

Such  self-reflexive  effects  are  also  central  to  treatments  of  Religio  Laid  and 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther.  Jack  D.  Durant,  in  ‘ Religio  Laid :  The  Poem  as 
Product’  ( CLAJ  35.448-66),  argues  that  in  various  ways  ‘the  poem  exacts  scru¬ 
tiny  of  itself  as  a  poem’.  This  effect  supposedly  explains,  for  one  thing,  ‘the 
dynamic  of  genre  in  this  poem’,  but  only  in  indicating  that  it  is,  as  we  say,  sui 
generis :  by  ‘persistently  disappointing  expectations  and  eventually  quite  misrep¬ 
resenting  its  own  character,  it  insists  upon  being  seen  as  itself.  So  perhaps  such 
analysis  does  not  tell  us  very  much,  after  all?  Well,  George  Myerson’s  The 
Argumentative  Imagination  includes  a  chapter  on  The  Hind  and  the  Panther , 
exploring  the  proposition  that  it  ‘contains  a  story  of  argument  itself  —  of  what 
happens  when  argument  is  —  in  every  sense  —  difficult’.  Myerson  takes  issue  with 
Bakhtin  in  showing  that  ‘stories’  like  this  offer  not  resolutions,  the  ascendancy 
of  one  point  of  view,  but  expansions  of  the  possibilities  of  argument  and  critiques 
of  its  procedures,  including  its  philosophical  and  emotional  adequacy.  This 
carefully  written  account  brings  out  under-recognized  dimensions  of  the  poem  in 
a  satisfyingly  unhurried  reading. 

A  few  odds  and  ends  remain,  but  they  do  not  include  James  D.  Garrison’s 
unreceived  book  Pietas  from  Virgil  to  Dryden  (PSUP).  James  Anderson  Winn’s 
“‘Dryden’s  Epistle  Before  Creech’s  Lucretius”:  A  Study  in  Restoration  Ghost¬ 
writing’  ( PQ  71.47—68)  expends  a  lot  of  words  in  showing  not  very  much.  Winn 
thinks,  going  almost  wholly  on  internal  evidence,  that  Dryden  may  after  all  have 
had  a  hand  in  one  or  else  two  of  the  dedicatory  poems  to  Creech’s  Lucretius,  and 
constructs  numerous  hypotheses  which  would  make  this  possible.  None  seem  to 
me  plausible.  In  David  Bywaters’s  ‘The  Problem  of  Dryden’s  Fables'  ( ECS 
26.29-55),  many  points  about  the  shortcomings  of  previous  ‘unifying’  readings  of 
the  collection  —  for  instance,  most  recently,  Cedric  D.  Reverand’s  (YWES  69.3 1 9 — 
20)  —  are  very  well  taken.  In  effect,  however,  the  ‘problem’  Bywaters  is  address¬ 
ing  is  merely  that  half  a  dozen  recent  American  critics  have  made  questionable 
claims  about  the  structure  of  the  Fables.  This  discussion  convincingly  shows  why 
they  are  likely  to  be  wrong,  but  ultimately  only  says  what  most  of  us  have  thought 
all  along  -  that  Dryden’s  ‘purposes’  are  ‘diverse’  and  ‘there  is  no  master  plan’. 
But  to  end  this  section  on  a  more  positive  note,  there  was  ‘The  Circulation  of 
Dryden’s  Poetry’  by  Paul  Hammond  ( PBSA  86.379-409).  Hammond  reconstructs 
a  sense  of  how  Dryden’s  poetic  oeuvre  looked  to  the  contemporary  reader  as  it 
developed,  and  there  are  some  salutary  reminders  here  of  the  effects  of  our 
hindsight.  But  Dryden’s  intentions  about  the  direction  of  his  work,  and  his  own 
status  vis-a-vis  his  audience,  are  also  discussed  inferentially.  Hammond’s  most 
prominent  overall  point  in  a  thorough  and  detailed  survey  of  the  evidence  on 
printing  and  manuscript  circulation  of  the  texts  is  about  Dryden’s  persistent 
refusal  publicly  to  create  an  oeuvre  for  himself,  even  when  easy  opportunities 
were  offered  to  collect  his  poetry. 


(b)  Plays 

Most  of  the  early  plays  are  discussed  in  Nancy  Maguire’s  Regicide  and  Res  tor  a- 
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tion,  a  study  of  tragicomedy  from  1660  to  1671.  For  Maguire,  tragicomedy 
‘reverses  tragedy  by  a  comic  ending’,  and  in  the  subgenres  of  ‘divided  tragicom¬ 
edy’  (including  Secret  Love  and  Marriage  A-la-Mode)  and  heroic  drama  (includ¬ 
ing  The  Indian  Emperor,  Tyrannick  Love,  and  The  Conquest  of  Granada)  domi¬ 
nated  the  decade.  Tragicomedies  seek  to  integrate  the  tragedy  of  regicide  with  the 
comedy  of  restoration,  and  in  Dryden’s  case  especially  insist  that  kings  should 
rule  by  political  necessity  rather  than  divine  right.  This  comprehensive  and  well- 
illustrated  work  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  laborious  style. 

I  found  only  two  essays  in  learned  journals,  one  of  them  from  an  earlier  year. 
In  “‘Private  Greatness”:  The  Feminine  Ideal  in  Dryden’s  Early  Heroic  Drama’ 
{Restoration  16.2-19),  David  R.  Evans  discusses  women  characters  in  The  Indian 
Queen,  The  Indian  Emperor,  and  Tyrannick  Love.  He  realizes  that  modem 
audiences  would  find  the  idealization  of  women  like  Berenice  and  Catharine  in 
Tyrannick  Love  ‘problematic’,  if  not  absurd,  but  concludes  that  ‘given  the  play’s 
historical  context  and  function  as  anti-revolutionary  propaganda,  these  women 
are  true  heroines  for  sacrificing  themselves  in  a  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
social  disintegration’.  In  “‘A  Kind  Mistress  is  the  Good  Old  Cause”:  The  Gender 
of  the  Heir  in  Marriage  A-la-Mode'  {JDTC  5.39—48),  Laura  Rosenthal  remarks, 
perhaps  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  in  the  heroic  plot  Leonidas  and  not 
Palmyra  proves  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  though  ‘the  man  can  rape  or 
marry  the  woman  into  submission’  anyway;  and  that,  as  in  the  comic  plot, 
marriage  is  ‘no  guarantee  of  stability’. 

I  looked  for  three  essays  in  collections,  and  found  two.  Christian  Biet’s  ‘Les 
Interpretations  de  Mythe  de  la  Thebaide  au  XVIIe  Siecle  in  Christopher  Smith 
and  Elfrieda  Dubois’s  France  et  Grande-Bretagne  (1649—1688)  compares 
Dry  den  and  Nathaniel  Lee’s  treatment  of  the  Oedipus  story  with  those  of  Pierre 
Corneille  and  Racine.  Dryden  in  his  preface  to  Oedipus  ‘se  refere  explicitement 
a  Corneille  et  par  la  se  place  dans  l’orbite  ffanfais’;  but  ‘il  semble  bien  qu  il  ne 
tire  aucun  parti  de  Racine’.  It  might  have  been  better  if  he  had,  because  1  attitude 
de  Racine  est  beaucoup  plus  modeme  que  celle  des  autres  auteurs  .  Eh  bien, 
Oedipus  was  of  an  age,  not  for  all  time,  and  may  be  too  horrific  for  our  refined 
taste.  Brad  Walton’s  ‘Merlin  and  the  Divine  Machinery  in  Dryden’s  King  Arthur' 
in  James  Gollnick’s  Comparative  Studies  in  Merlin  deduces  from  the  opera  how 
Dryden  might  have  used  Merlin  to  solve  the  problem  of  divine  machinery  in  his 
Arthuriad,  if  he  had  written  it,  making  the  fable  both  enlightening  and  delightful. 
Disappointingly,  there  are  no  comparisons  between  Dryden’s  and  other  treat¬ 
ments  of  Merlin.  More  disappointingly,  Alain  Morvan’s  ‘Erotisme  et  Heroisme 
dans  All  for  Love  de  Dryden’  in  Jean-Fran?ois  Goumay’s  L’Erotisme  en 
Angleterre:  XVIIe-XVIIIe  Siecles  (ULilleP)  was  not  available. 


Timothy  Dykstal’s  essay  on  ‘Conversation  and  Political  Controversy’,  found  in 
the  Cope  collection  Compendious  Conversations,  is  the  sole  item  this  year.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  characterize  the  ideological  basis  of  the  Augustan  prose  dialogue. 
The  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  figures  as  one  case  among  several  discussed,  with 
Dryden,  Shaftesbury  and  Hume  forming  Dykstal’s  main  examples. 
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3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

One  new  edition  was  commenced  and  another  continued  with  the  publication  of 
Volume  I  of  Janet  Todd’s  Works  of  Aphra  Behn  and  Volume  II  of  Patrick 
Thomas’s  Collected  Works  of  Katherine  Philips.  The  former  will  be  the  sole 
volume  of  poetry  in  this  expensive  and  would-be  authoritative  Behn  edition; 
Volumes  II— VII  will  consist  of  prose  and  plays.  The  present  volume  has  several 
very  strange  features,  starting  as  early  as  the  half-title,  where  the  series  in  which 
it  appears  is  named  as  ‘The  Pickering  Masters’  -  surely  a  touch  too  gender- 
specific  for  our  sensitive  times?  More  serious  problems  affect  the  introduction  — 
a  peculiar  and  poorly  written  attempt  at  a  biography  —  and  the  texts.  Todd  sits  on 
the  fence  in  some  matters  of  attribution,  including  a  few  poems  as  ‘provisional 
additions’  to  the  canon  (though  the  provisionality  is  mentioned  only  in  an  obscure 
section  of  the  textual  introduction);  elsewhere,  she  is  happy  to  include  material 
on  no  stronger  authority  than  her  own  attribution  in  a  note  a  year  or  two  ago 
( YWES  72.240).  Again,  I  do  not  know  what  use  title  and  first-line  ‘indexes’  which 
are  not  in  alphabetical  order  are  supposed  to  be,  but  this  is  all  we  have.  More 
could  be  said  about  the  editorial  work,  but  in  sum  this  is  not  entirely  the  edition 
one  might  expect  for  this  price.  In  contrast,  Patrick  Thomas’s  humbler,  and  far 
cheaper,  text  of  Katherine  Philips  continues  to  impress.  But  most  of  us  will  be 
consulting  the  present  volume  of  letters  rather  less  than  the  others  in  the  set,  The 
Poems  (YWES  71.351)  and  The  Translations  (which  will  be  reviewed  next  year). 
Most  of  the  letters  are,  of  course,  the  familiar  Orinda  to  Poliarchus  series. 
Inexplicably,  and  very  inconveniently,  there  is  no  index  to  them  anywhere  in 
Thomas’s  edition.  Philips  and  Behn  are  brought  together  in  Arlene  Stiebel’s 
article  ‘Not  Since  Sappho:  The  Erotic  in  Poems  of  Katherine  Philips  and  Aphra 
Behn’  (JH  23.153—71).  Stiebel  starts  badly  by  claiming  that  ‘it  is  a  commonplace 
of  recent  literary  theory  and  criticism  that  lesbians  do  not  exist’,  and  seems 
determined  to  invent  some.  Would  that  I  could  think  the  claim  disingenuous,  but 
it  seems  merely  ignorant.  Regular  readers  will  know  that  many  commentators  on 
these  two  writers  currently  consider  the  lesbian  issue  crucial:  I  had  occasion  only 
two  years  ago  to  refer  to  ‘the  lesbian  school  of  interpretation’  of  them  ( YWES 
71.346).  This  article  consists  mainly,  and  predictably,  of  a  reading  of  The 
Disappointment.  Finally  here,  Donna  Raske  Kretsch  improbably  published  a 
discussion  of  two  ‘Sisters  Across  the  Atlantic:  Aphra  Behn  and  Sor  Juana  Inez  de 
la  Cruz’  (WS  21.361—79).  The  writings  of  Behn  and  Sor  Juana,  a  Mexican  nun, 
‘present  an  almost  single,  unified,  and  courageous  representation  of  women’s 
negative  response  ...  to  ...  their  “no-win”  situation’.  Enough  said,  probably. 

The  year’s  three  pieces  on  Rochester  were  eminently  forgettable.  J.  A. 
Richardson  identifies  a  possible,  but  then  not  very  significant,  borrowing  from 
Rochester  in  ‘Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  and  Rochester’s  Satyr ’  ( N&Q  39.468),  an 
article  which  has  unfortunately  had  its  footnotes  omitted  by  the  printer.  Michael 
Crumb’s  ‘Dialog,  Decadence,  and  Expressionism:  Petronius  and  Rochester’  is  in 
Cope’s  Compendious  Conversations  volume.  Crumb  mounts  a  case  for  Petronius 
Arbiter’s  influence  on  Rochester  which  is  feeble  except  where  it  repeats  what  is 
already  recognized.  Sample:  ‘one  must  applaud  [Rochester’s]  insight  that  power¬ 
ful  rhetoric  knows  no  limitations.  This  much,  and  more,  he  likely  gleaned  from 
his  precursor  Petronius.’  Harold  Weber’s  “‘Drudging  in  Fair  Aurelia’s  Womb”: 
Constructing  Homosexual  Economies  in  Rochester’s  Poetry’  ( ECent  33.99-117) 
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finds  ‘the  distinctiveness  of  Rochester’s  poetry’  in  ‘its  refusal  to  evade  the 
problem  of  sexuality  in  the  male  single-sex  economy’.  But  Rochester  only  scores 
five  out  of  ten,  for  his  poetry,  alas,  ‘excludes  ...  eroticism  between  two  men’. 
And  we  must  sorrowfully  concede  that  his  presentations  of  ‘female  self-suffi¬ 
ciency’  also  ‘stop  short’:  Fair  Chloris’s  thumb  and  Signior  Dildo  are  after  all 
merely  ‘simulacra  of  the  penis’. 

The  gentler  world  of  Cowley  scholarship  is  represented  by  two  articles. 
Specialists  may  be  interested  in  a  contribution  to  the  literature  from  the  world  of 
Neo-Latin  studies  which  was  omitted  here  last  year.  Stella  P.  Revard  dealt  with 
‘Cowley’s  Anacreontiques  and  the  Translation  of  the  Greek  Anacreontea’  at  the 
Toronto  Neo-Latin  Congress  (Dalzell  et  al.).  Revard’s  study  of  Cowley’s  use  of 
earlier  editions,  translations,  and  imitations  of  the  Anacreontea,  embracing  the 
full  range  of  the  European  Latin  and  vernacular  tradition,  is  admirably  thorough, 
with  well-judged  documentary  detail.  D.  M.  Rosenberg  wrote  on  ‘Epic  Warfare 
in  Cowley  and  Milton’  ( Cliol  22.67-80).  This  is  a  workmanlike  comparison  of 
this  aspect  of  The  Civil  War  and  Paradise  Lost,  more  interesting  on  the  former. 
Rosenberg  concludes  that  ‘in  contrast  with  Cowley’s  narrative  ties  to  the  particu¬ 
larities  of  history,  Milton’s  Puritan  sense  of  purpose  enabled  him  to  transcend 
contemporary  events’. 

This  leaves  a  handful  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  notes,  two  of  which  are  by 
Pat  Rogers:  ‘Pope  and  Creech’s  Horace’  ( N&Q  39.468—9)  and  ‘Creech  s  Horace 
and  Swift’  {N&Q  39.469-70).  These  identify  significant  verbal  debts  in  impor¬ 
tant  works  by  Pope  and  Swift:  there  is  more  interest  in  the  hapless  Thomas  Creech 
than  meets  the  eye.  John  E.  Curran  Jr  has  discovered  an  ‘Epitaph  on  a  “Ruiner 
of  Men”:  A  New  Restoration  Verse  Satire’  {Restoration  16.93-6).  This  is  an 
anonymous  ten-line  poem  in  a  Pennsylvania  State  University  Pattee  Library 
Manuscript  excoriating  one  Evan  Walls,  a  parliamentary  official  in  Preston 
during  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  evidently  a  conventional  and  provincial  produc¬ 
tion,  as  Curran  acknowledges.  The  work  of  another  anonymous  satirist  is  the 
subject  of  George  Wasserman’s  “‘That  Poultry  Story ”:  The  Spurious  Hudibras: 
The  Second  Part ’  {PQ  71.459-77),  on  the  very  popular  1663  sequel  to  Samuel 
Butler.  Wasserman  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  topical  political  references  in 
the  spurious  continuation;  Butler’s  response  to  it  will  require  another  article  at  a 
later  date.  For  the  sake  of  greater  completeness,  finally,  I  should  mention 
Maureen  E.  Mulvihill’s  unreceived  edition  of  The  Poems  of  Ephelia  (1679),  and 
Beth  Barnes’s  article  ‘John  Oldham’s  Satiric  Poetry  and  the  Beast  Fable’  {Bestia 
4_45_54).  I  have  not  read  this  article,  because  this  journal  is  unavailable  in  the 
UK.  The  curious  enquirer  will,  however,  find  a  summary  in  Restoration  (17.142). 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

Nancy  Copeland’s  “‘Once  a  whore  and  ever”?  Whore  and  Virgin  in  The  Rover 
and  Its  Antecedents’  {Restoration  16.20-7)  revisits  what  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  familiar  icons  of  late  seventeenth-century  drama,  the  sign  of  Angelica, 
the  portrait  by  which  Behn’s  courtesan  anti-heroine  advertises  herself  to  potential 
suitors.  But  a  comparison  to  antecedent  plays  by  Killigrew  and  Marston  leads  to 
nothing  newer  than  the  wholly  uncontroversial  assertion  that  Angelica  ‘cannot 
simply  be  typed  as  a  whore’.  Mary  Vermillion  takes  a  tougher  line  in  ‘Buried 
Heroism:  Critiques  of  Female  Authorship  in  Southerner  Adaptation  of  Behn’s 
Oroonoko'  {Restoration  16).  Her  starting  point  is  what  she  presents,  perhaps 
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tendentiously,  as  ‘the  problematics  of  a  male  playwright  borrowing  from  Eng¬ 
land’s  first  professional  woman  writer’,  and  though  her  wish  to  find  Southerne 
wanting  in  his  appreciation  of  Behn  leads  to  some  overstatement  of  the  evidence, 
particularly  in  the  assumption  that  Southerne ’s  witty  heroines  are  caricatures  of 
her  (‘portraying  his  mock  Behn  as  a  loveless  mercenary’),  she  does  provide  a 
detailed  and  fresh  exploration  of  some  aspects  of  the  sexual  politics  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  writing.  In  ‘Appropriating  Aphra’  {ADS  19.39—49),  Elizabeth 
Schafer  summarizes,  rather  than  perhaps  re-opening  in  any  particularly  challeng¬ 
ing  way,  the  debate  on  Behn’s  feminist  credentials  -  as  Schafer  puts  it,  in  a 
pithily  written  piece,  ‘when  Behn  is  sold  today  as  a  proto-feminist . . .  this  carries 
with  it  all  the  dangers  of  over-simplification  and  even  reductionism’. 

Even  in  a  comparatively  sparse  year,  studies  of  individual  writers  tend  to 
divide  into  Mrs  Behn  and  the  rest.  James  Thompson  contributes  a  piece  on 
‘Ideology  and  Dramatic  Form:  The  Case  of  Wycherley’  to  Carl  Kropfis  collection, 
presenting  convincingly  the  operations  of  ‘a  peculiarly  hostile  relationship  be¬ 
tween  playwright  and  audience’  which  in  the  case  of  Wycherley’s  last  two  plays 
involves  ‘removing  the  middle  ground,  the  easy  compromises,  the  comfortable 
places  where  audiences  like  to  rest’.  Peggy  Thompson,  in  ‘The  Limits  of  Parody 
in  The  Country  Wife',  argues  ingeniously  that  contradictory  readings  of  the  play 
are  created  by  its  attempted  subversion  of  the  myth  of  a  sexual  fall  and  of  the 
demonic  sexuality  of  women,  in  that,  given  the  strength  of  this  misogynist 
tradition,  Wycherley’s  parody  cannot  be  complete,  and  the  myth  retains  a  contra¬ 
dictory  strength.  Her  reading  of  the  play  is  complex  and  lively,  but  I  was  not 
wholly  convinced  that  the  play  itself  instates  magic  and  the  demonic  as  so 
important  a  frame  for  interpretation  {SP  89.100-14).  Similar  themes  are  worked 
out  in  the  context  of  the  Tate/Purcell  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  its  classical  sources 
by  Robert  C.  Ketterer  in  ‘The  Perils  of  Dido:  Sorcery  and  Melodrama  in  Virgil’s 
Aeneid  IV  and  Purcell’s  Dido  and  Aeneas'  {TD  14.31—46).  Ketterer  is  especially 
interested  in  the  way  that  witchcraft  is  used  in  the  Virgil  to  compromise  Dido’s 
tragic  potential,  while  Tate  creates  the  sorceresses  to  have  the  opposite  effect,  of 
focusing  melodramatic  effect  on  them,  and  so  allow  Dido  a  more  internalized 
pathos.  Renato  Lo  Schiavo,  in  a  pamphlet-length  ‘Lettura  di  The  Man  of  Mode  or 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter',  gives  a  considered  reading  of  the  play,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  problematics  of  the  presentation  of  the  libertine,  and  of  Dorimant’s 
‘credibilita’.  James  E.  Gill’s  ‘Character,  Plot,  and  the  Language  of  Love  in  The 
Relapse :  A  Reappraisal’  ( Restoration  16.110-25)  unpicks  the  way  in  which  the 
language  of  the  play  ‘is  a  means  whereby  characters  not  only  manipulate  others 
but  are  themselves  victimized  or  systematically  destabilized:  “relapse”  in  such  a 
world  becomes  the  rule  rather  than  an  exception’.  His  essay  demonstrates  how 
well  the  more  ambitious  kind  of  Restoration  comedy  responds  to  this  kind  of 
linguistically  aware  criticism.  David  Thomas’s  book-length  study  William 
Congreve  ends  by  placing  him  as  a  kind  of  enlightenment  artist,  with  a  continuing 
relevance  for  ‘the  politically  changing  world  of  the  1990’s’;  ‘For  Congreve,  there 
can  be  no  democratic  system  of  government  based  on  consent,  if  individual  human 
relationships  are  not  based  on  the  same  set  of  values  ...  the  worlds  of  micro  and 
macro  politics  interlock  in  one  set  of  passionately  held  beliefs.’  But  the  main 
thrust  of  his  book  has  been  less  concerned  with  substantiating  this  sort  of  claim, 
than  with  providing  an  enthusiastic  and  well-organized  introduction  for  the  non- 
specialized  reader,  with  welcome  attention  paid  to  later  stagings,  and  to  the 
whole  range  of  Congreve’s  stage  work,  including  the  operas  and  the  masques. 
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Thomas  J.  Viator  tracks  the  fortunes  of  Cibber’s  ill-fated  Xerxes  to  illuminate  the 
managements  of  Rich  and  Betterton  in  ‘The  Stage  History  of  Cibber’s  Xerxes' 
(77V  46.iii.  155—9).  Mark  Thornton  Burnett  notes  a  parallel  in  The  Rover  to 
Jonson’s  Volpone,  in  contradiction  of  Behn’s  distaste  for  the  earlier  playwright  as 
expressed  elsewhere  ( N&Q  39.463—4). 


(c)  Prose  Writers 

In  ‘Eros,  Ethics,  Identity:  Royalist  Feminism  and  the  Politics  of  Desire  in  Aphra 
Behn’s  Love  Letters'  ( SEL  32.461-78),  Donald  R.  Wehrs  manages  to  link  the 
development  of  Sylvia  and  Philander’s  amours  with  the  Stuart/Tory  defeat  of  the 
1680s.  The  political  allegory  has  long  been  recognized,  but  Wehrs  gives  it  much 
more  conceptual  bite  with  his  argument  that  ‘abandoning  a  conception  of  identity 
and  language  in  which  “honour”  constrains  desire’  leads  to  the  ‘dissolution  of  all 
loyalties,  scruples,  and  affections’. 

John  Bunyan  and  English  Nonconformity  brings  together  the  essays  of 
Richard  L.  Greaves  on  ‘the  Bunyan  of  history’.  They’ve  all  been  published 
before,  but,  taken  together,  they  bring  out  more  forcibly  Bunyan ’s  profound 
affinities  with  the  spiritual,  ethical  and  political  concerns  of  Nonconformity.  This 
is  a  tolerationist  and  radical  Bunyan  more  than  a  revolutionary,  with  a  less 
speculative  penumbra  than  Christopher  Hill’s  portrait.  In  particular,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  reading  on  the  context  of  The  Holy  War.  Margaret  Soenser  Brown  adds  some 
useful  ideas  on  ‘The  Sexual  Pilgrim ’s  Progress'  ( SEL  32.443-60),  in  particular 
the  way  that  Christiana’s  journey  ‘presupposes  that  the  consciousness  of  her 
husband  is  the  shaping  force  of  her  progress’  and  thus  emphasizing  the  subordi¬ 
nate  nature  of  her  interpretations,  for  example.  She  draws  interesting  parallels 
with  A  Case  of  Conscience  Resolved,  and  the  development  of  Matthew  as  a 
Christian  husband. 

Vera  J.  Camden  has  attempted  to  pull  out  Agnes  Beaumont  from  Bunyan’s 
shadow.  Her  edition  of  The  Narrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  Agnes  Beaumont 
makes  a  good  case  for  the  literary  and  historical  virtues  of  the  text  —  in  particular, 
its  portrayal  of  family  and  village  life  -  apart  from  its  interest  as  a  footnote  to 
Bunyan’s  biography.  The  Narrative  is  certainly  a  lively  read,  and  comes  out  well 
by  comparison  with  the  autobiographies  collected  in  Her  Own  Life,  for  example. 

Kate  Lilley’s  edition  of  Margaret  Cavendish,  New  Blazing  World  and  Other 
Writings,  brings  together  two  long  sections  from  Nature ’s  Pictures,  both  effec¬ 
tively  romance  narratives,  and  her  principal  Utopian  work.  A  well-argued  advo¬ 
cacy  precedes  a  conservatively  modernized  text,  lightly  annotated.  It  is  well  worth 
having,  and  there  is  more  of  Cavendish  that  deserves  reprinting. 

In  ‘Robert  Hooke  and  Certain  Knowledge’  {SC  7.151—69),  Lotte  Mulligan 
perceptively  and  knowledgeably  investigates  Hooke’s  methodology,  his  ‘Philo¬ 
sophical  Algebra’.  She  shows  how  his  large  claims  and  the  restricted  achievement 
of  those  claims  are  related  to  Royal  Society  method  and  rhetoric  in  general. 

Charles  A.  Rivington’s  Pepys  and  the  Booksellers  is  mostly  a  series  of  notes 
on  the  members  of  the  book  trade  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  as  well  as  the 
Diary.  Bibliographical  burrowers  will  find  a  number  of  matters  not  easily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere,  and  a  few  new  finds.  Two  wonderfully  produced  volumes  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Pepys  Library  were  issued  this  year:  volumes  VILi  and  VILii  are 
facsimiles  of  the  catalogue  of  1700—3,  executed  under  Pepys  s  own  direction. 
There  is  an  interesting  introduction  by  David  McKitterick,  followed  by  the 
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alphabetical  list,  and  the  classified  ‘appendix’,  which  is  actually  of  most  interest 
for  the  student  of  Pepys  as  a  collector  of  books. 

Time  has  not  been  kind  to  Walton’s  Lives  recently,  so  W.  Gerald  Marshall’s 
‘Time  in  Walton’s  Lives'  ( SEL  32.429-42)  is  welcome.  He  develops  an  idea  that 
Walton  transforms  hagiography  by  emphasizing  the  different  ways  his  heroes/ 
saints  bring  the  eternal  into  secular  time;  in  Herbert’s  case  by  observing  the 
Church’s  calendar,  in  Sanderson’s  and  Hooker’s  by  stressing  timeless  truths  in 
troubled  times. 


Books  Reviewed 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

NIGEL  WOOD  and  ALAN  BOWER 


This  chapter  has  five  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Drama;  4.  Prose;  5.  The 
Novel.  Sections  1,  3  and  4  are  by  Nigel  Wood  and  sections  2  and  5  are  by  Alan 
Bower. 


1.  General 

Standard  accounts  of  recent  publications  can  be  found  in  SEL  33 .iii  and 
Scriblerian  24/25.  ECCB  13  (n.s.)  for  1987  was  announced,  but  had  not  appeared 
in  time  for  this  chapter,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Keith  Maslen’s  An  Early 
London  Printing  House  at  Work:  Studies  in  the  Bowyer  Ledgers,  published  by  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America  to  accompany  their  edition  of  the  Ledgers  in 
1991  (noted  in  YWES  72.246).  This  is  apparently  a  collection  of  pieces  that  arose 
out  of  the  work  on  the  Ledgers,  and  reproduces  a  Supplement  to  The  Bowyer 
Ornament  Stock,  an  Appendix  on  the  Bowyer-Emonson  Partnership  and 
‘  Bowyer’ s  Paper  Stock  Ledger’  by  Herbert  Davis.  The  Index  of  English  Literary 
Manuscripts  continues  to  be  a  most  helpful  and  significant  research  aid.  Margaret 
M.  Smith  and  Alexander  Lindsay  have  edited  Volume  III  (1700-1800),  Part  3 
(‘Alexander  Pope  -  Sir  Richard  Steele’),  with  contributions  from  John  Goodridge 
and  Christine  Alexander.  There  are  also  entries  for  Prior,  Radcliffe,  Ramsay, 
Richardson,  Shaftesbury,  Shenstone,  Sheridan,  Smart  and  Smollett,  as  well  as  a 
first-line  index  to  the  verse  included  in  Parts  1—3.  There  are  some  new  items,  but 
the  most  valuable  provision  lies  in  the  indexing  of  scattered  manuscripts,  espe¬ 
cially  those  related  to  Pope,  Ramsay  and  Steele. 

John  Bender  would  seem  to  have  spent  1992  in  proleptic  vein.  His  ‘A  New 
History  of  the  Enlightenment?’,  a  contribution  to  Leo  Damrosch’s  The  Profession 
of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature,  turns  up  almost  unaltered  in  Stephen 
Greenblatt’s  Redrawing  the  Boundaries:  The  Transformation  of  English  and 
American  Literary  Studies  and  in  ECLife  (16.1-20).  With  air-time  like  that. 
Bender  might  perform  almost  any  transformation  he  would  care  to  predict.  His 
range,  however,  is  comprehensive,  even  if  his  conclusions  might  strike  some  as 
controversial.  Surveying  the  effect  that  feminism,  new  historicism  and  cultural 
materialism  have  had  on  Enlightenment  studies,  Bender  notes  how  they  have 
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released  the  academy  from  the  constant  recapitulation  of  ‘Enlightenment  assump¬ 
tions’,  namely,  ‘aesthetic  autonomy,  authorship,  disinterestedness  and  gendered 
sexuality’.  Sensitive  use  of  Foucault  motivates  this  enquiry,  and  it  involves  new 
concepts  of  (and  uses  for)  historiography.  The  way  forward  is  in  the  direction  of 
cultural  studies,  an  exploration  of  how  behaviour  is  ‘discursively  constituted’  and 
the  ways  in  which  ‘this  discursive  constitution  is  historical’,  but  for  any  student 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Raymond  Williams,  E.  P.  Thompson  or  Arnold  Kettle, 
this  can  hardly  seem  like  a  brave  new  world.  J.  Douglas  Canfield  reviews  Richard 
B.  Schwartz’s  compilation  Theory  and  Tradition  in  Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
(1990)  with  a  cold  eye  in  his  ‘Tradition  Versus  Theory:  Defenders  of  the  Faith’ 
( ECent  33.90-6).  Canfield  can  appreciate  the  research  credentials  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  their  self-righteous  refusal  to  engage 
with  methodology  except  at  the  most  rudimentary  historicist  level.  Once  again, 
one  can  only  note  the  revived  interest  in  Williams’s  work,  and  how  sometimes  the 
American  academy  can  resemble  the  European  context.  Susan  Staves’s  SEL 
review  (33.659-97)  also  strives  to  see  a  new  paradigm  for  the  study  of  the  period, 
and  makes  some  timely  comments  about  recent  trends,  especially  the  feminist 
revision  of  the  canon,  while  claiming  that  the  ‘intense  and  increasing  interest  in 
literary  history’  has  questioned  the  very  basis  on  which  we  identify  ‘literary 
significance  or  literary  merit’.  Staves’s  brief  was  to  provide  a  selective  yet 
representative  conspectus;  it  inevitably  pays  less  attention  to  revision  in  a  less 
progressive  direction,  which  has  carried  on  regardless  of  New  Histories. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  might  not  be  too  much  of  an  ‘Enlightenment’  gesture  to 
praise  James  Raven’s  Judging  New  Wealth:  Popular  Publishing  and  Responses 
to  Commerce  in  England,  1750—1800.  Raven’s  ambition  is  enviable  and 
eventually  justified  -  in  his  survey  of  how  the  newly  monied  (including  those  in 
trade  and  general  manufacture)  were  so  often  pilloried  in  literature.  Polite  letters 
reached  out  to  attitudes  of  moderation  and  amateur  interests  at  the  same  time  as 
the  book  trade  became  more  solidly  professional.  The  Author  often  felt  a  loss  of 
status  after  1750,  and  so  the  need  to  develop  and  strengthen  a  proper  and  decent 
self-image  arose.  Here  there  is  an  intriguing  picture  of  the  inexorable  rise  of 
‘Literary’  interest  groups,  the  world  of  booksellers  and  reviewers  (and  their 
insider  trading),  that  actually  helped  found  the  modem  book  trade.  Chapters  on 
‘Booksellers  and  Markets’  and  ‘Merchants,  Gentility,  Christian  Conduct’  supply 
the  basic  research  that  many  literary  historians  will  find  indispensable.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  there  are  not  certain  gaps;  I  await  a  more  comprehensive  account 
from  Raven  of  the  roles  of  provincial  book  production  (only  a  case  study  of  Leeds 
is  included)  and  the  Press.  D.  G.  C.  Allan  and  J.  L.  Abbott  have  edited  a  mixed 
collection  of  essays  in  their  The  Virtuoso  Tribe  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Studies  in 
the  Eighteenth-Century  Work  and  Membership  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts.  As  one  might  expect,  Johnson  figures  prominently,  and  there  are  detailed 
studies  of  his  association  with  the  Society  and  his  opinion  of  history  painting. 

Marcus  Walsh  scrutinizes  some  of  the  assumptions  made  about  the  world  of 
print  by  Alvin  Keman  in  his  Printing  Technology,  Letters  and  Samuel  Johnson 
(1987),  and  finds  them  too  wedded  to  Romantic  definitions  of  Literature.  Far 
from  a  reality,  fears  about  a  ‘flood  of  print’  diluting  the  ranks  of  true  Literature 
could  be  merely  a  perennial  rhetorical  trope,  part  of  general  Humanist  belief 
(‘The  Superfoetation  of  Literature:  Attitudes  to  the  Printed  Book  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century’,  BJECS  15.151-61).  Linda  Zionkowski  is  similarly  alert  to  the 
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generalized  short-cut,  in  her  ‘Aesthetics,  Copyright  and  The  Goods  of  the 
Mind”’  ( BJECS  15.163-74).  Most  of  her  study  is  directed  towards  the  debate 
about  literary  property  that  emerges  from,  and  that  helps  form,  Edward  Young  s 
assumptions  in  his  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition.  She  concludes  that 
‘aesthetic  individualism’  was  not  fostered  by  the  period’s  changes  in  copyright 
law.  Michael  Meehan  addresses  similar  concerns  in  his  ‘Authorship  and  Imagi¬ 
nation  in  Blackstone’s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England ’  {ECLife  16.11 1 
26),  where  the  legal  prose  is  read  closely  to  uncover  the  competing  claims  of 
creativity  and  a  forensic  definition  of  authorial  source.  With  less  invested  in 
theoretical  matters,  Emily  Lorraine  de  Montluzin  performs  some  excellent  detec¬ 
tive  work  in  her  ‘Attributions  of  Authorship  in  the  Gentleman ’s  Magazine,  1 778 — 
92:  A  Supplement  to  Kuist’  {SB  45.271—302). 

Canon  formation  seems  firmly  on  the  agenda  in  the  planning  of  new  eighteenth- 
century  literature  courses.  In  his  tolerant  and  informed  ‘Canon  and  Hermeneutics 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Literary  Studies’  {ECLife  16.214-29),  Richard  Rodino  is 
dismayed  at  recent  academic  antagonisms,  and  wishes  to  replace  this  with  more 
of  the  art  of  conversation,  the  virtues  of  ‘listening  and  speculation,  rather  than 
polemics  and  contestations  of  will  that  seek  victory  and  authority  over  voices 
conceived  of  as  other’.  His  targets  include  the  lack  of  pluralism  in  institutional 
politics,  where  the  pragmatic  pressures  of  career  advancement  often  offer  rewards 
to  ‘modest’  claims  to  originality  that  are  actually  merely  deferential  to  dominant 
ideologies.  Depending  on  your  academic  experience,  I  suspect  that  there  will  be 
several  teachers  who  can  quote  several  exceptions  to  that  particular  rule,  where 
‘originality’  is  actually  ensured  by  the  shared  assumptions  of  fashionable  schism. 
Certainly  the  prevailing  spirit  is  one  of  taking  stock  before  the  next  paradigm 
shift.  Leo  Damrosch’s  interesting  collection,  The  Profession  of  Eighteenth- 
Century  Literature:  Reflections  on  an  Institution,  thrives  on  plural  views  and 
experiences.  Indeed,  the  original  approach  to  contributors  included  the  invitation 
to  consider  ‘the  institutional  history  and  assumptions  of  modem  eighteenth- 
century  studies’  —  how  we  have  got  where  we  are  —  as  well  as  some  analysis  of 
the  part  played  by  ‘past  scholarship  and  criticism’  in  the  creation  of  such  —  why 
we  are  where  we  are.  The  results  are  in  only  a  few  instances  higher  forms  of 
gossip  and  always  stem  from  a  commitment  to  revaluation.  Lawrence  Lipking 
supplies  an  accessible  survey  in  ‘Inventing  the  Eighteenth  Centuries:  A  Long 
View’,  where  the  costs  of  periodization  are  added  up.  The  net  effect  of  anxious 
vested  interests  emerges  out  of  the  fundamental  debate  between  ‘antiquarian’  and 
‘philosophical/historical’  interests,  a  division  all  too  evident  in  the  variety  but 
also  lack  of  consensus  in  recent  graduate  programmes.  Leo  Braudy  commences 
his  account  of  ‘Varieties  of  Literary  Affection’  with  a  description  of  the  Wimsatt— 
Beardsley  friendship  and  their  collaborative  enterprise  to  treat  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  ‘linguistic  fact’.  Thereafter,  the  essay  branches  out  into  a  suggestive 
anatomy  of  the  Affective  and  Intentional  fallacies  and  their  legacy  for  advanced 
literary  study.  Drawing  on  Johnson  as  a  prime  example,  Braudy  concludes  with 
a  staunch  distrust  of  appeals  to  the  feelings  at  the  expense  of  those  to  the  intellect, 
‘standards’  instead  of  ‘understanding’. 

Those  papers  that  offer  progressive  agendas  include  Michael  McKeon’s  (‘Cul¬ 
tural  Crisis  and  Dialectical  Method:  Destabilizing  Augustan  Literature’),  John 
Bender’s  (see  above),  Carole  Fabricant’s  (‘Swift  in  His  Own  Time  and  Ours: 
Some  Reflections  on  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Profession’)  and  Donna  Landry’s 
(‘Commodity  Feminism’).  McKeon’s  glance  backwards  takes  in  earlier  certain- 
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ties  about  Augustanism  only  to  trace  in  his  own  growth  to  academic  maturity  a 
realization  that  this  conservatism  was  less  a  stable  traditional  creed  than  a  ‘self¬ 
consciously  provisional  and  pragmatic’  affair,  chosen  to  help  affirm  a  set  of 
partial  political  goals.  Indeed,  this  constant  affirmation  of  continuity  implies  the 
very  reverse:  that  Augustan  culture  was  suffering  a  time  of  crisis,  and  this 
determination  to  secure  an  ‘illusory  separation  of  culture’  from  its  ‘empirical 
circumstances’  is  a  bequest  to  the  modem  world.  For  both  Fabricant  and  Landry 
(the  latter  from  a  more  avowedly  feminist  position)  the  work  of  criticism  is 
similarly  to  exploit  this  dissonance  between  the  period’s  self-image  and  the 
cultural  reality  it  seeks  to  efface.  Concentrating  on  her  work  on  Swift,  Fabricant 
reaches  for  a  theory  that  could  locate  and  so  identify  the  challenge  to  present 
critical  practices  that  he  poses,  especially  in  his  perception  that  even  the  most 
heavily  qualified  theory  cannot  evade  its  responsibility  as  ‘worldly’  practice. 
Landry  attempts  to  escape  the  safe  and  culturally  palatable  ‘commodification’  of 
feminism  to  embrace  it  as  a  form  of  ‘strategic  resistance’,  although  I  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  at  the  end  of  the  day  this  bore  exclusively  on  eighteenth-century 
study  or  even  whether  it  amounted  to  a  consistent  core  position. 

This  same  defiance  of  formulae  inspires  William  C.  Dowling’s  ‘Ideology  and 
the  Flight  from  History  in  Eighteenth-Century  Poetry’,  an  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
first  impulses  of  the  New  History  in  tracing  the  mid-century’s  depiction  of 
solitary  transcendence  as  a  reaction  to  a  crisis  in  the  figure  of  ‘History’.  In 
Warton’s  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy  or  Thomson’s  Liberty  Dowling  notes  a 
provisional  mood,  incorporating  gestures  that  seem  to  suggest  a  desperate  isola¬ 
tion  but  actually  attest  a  distinct  and  ‘separate  bourgeois  consciousness’.  William 
H.  Epstein  chooses  Gray’s  ‘Elegy’  as  his  main  touchstone  to  help  us  appreciate 
how  approaches  to  the  poem  often  aim  to  ground  their  preferences  on  gestures 
outside  both  the  text  and  even  the  immediate  pedagogical  moment  (‘Professing 
Gray:  The  Resumption  of  Authority  in  Eighteenth-Century  Studies’).  John 
Richetti  examines  ‘The  Legacy  of  Ian  Watt’s  The  Rise  of  the  Novel ’  by  unearthing 
its  original  virtues  of  clear  exposition  of  just  what  a  literary  text  might  be,  how 
therefore  we  may  have  to  approach  it  in  a  specific  way,  and  withstand  the  rush 
to  elide  the  literary  with  the  sociological.  The  work  of  Samuel  Monk  provides  an 
opportunity  for  David  B.  Morris  to  draw  a  line  between  humanism  conceived  as 
a  ‘set  of  doctrines’  on  the  one  hand  and  as  ‘a  locus  of  values’  on  the  other  where 
literature  is  given  its  full  due  (‘Samuel  H.  Monk  and  a  Scholar  s  Life:  Humanism 
as  Praxis’),  and  Leo  Damrosch  confesses  to  the  fear  that  attends  all  rebels:  that 
the  established  order  is  more  capacious  than  initially  understood,  and  that  it  can 
harbour  radical  enthusiasm  effortlessly  (‘Reaching  Mid-Career  in  “the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century”:  Some  Personal  Reflections’).  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
‘Commentary’  by  Marshall  Brown,  where  he  appreciates  the  novel  emphasis  of 
this  collection:  that  the  only  reliable  access  to  our  critical  objects  of  study  lies 
through  the  critical  perspectives  we  derive  from  our  individual  train  of  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  indicative  that  both  the  mimetic  and  the  self-ordering  meanings  of 
‘reflection’  are  often  run  (wittily?)  together. 

Franklin  E.  Court’s  Institutionalizing  English  Literature  shares  some  of  this 
fascination  with  biography-as-criticism,  although  it  seeks  a  sense  of  critical 
history  with  a  wider  perspective.  Its  first  chapter  dwells  on  the  ‘Politics  of 
Conduct  and  Taste’,  found  in  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  and  Hugh  Blair,  that  first 
established  a  full  social  function  for  literary  study.  Literature  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  corrective  for  some  of  the  excesses  of  laissez-faire  economic 
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theory,  and  Smith’s  hopes  that  a  self-regulating  market  would  eventually  link  the 
public  and  private  and  Blair’s  desire  for  ‘critical  absolutism  are  both  aspects  of 
this  shared  perception.  Michael  Dobson  is  drawn  to  the  lionizing  of  Shakespeare 
in  the  period  from  Betterton  to  Garrick  in  his  The  Making  of  the  National  Poet: 
Shakespeare,  Adaptation  and  Authorship,  1660—1769.  The  book  frequently  re¬ 
turns  to  the  central  paradox  that  an  age  bold  enough  to  adapt  and  cut  his  plays 
should  at  the  same  time  construct  such  a  sentimental  hero  out  of  the  Bard.  Dobson 
comes  to  recognize  that  the  processes  of  adaptation  and  canonization  can  be 
mutually  reinforcing,  and  he  is  able  to  cast  a  truly  fresh  eye  on  Garrick  s 
Shakespeare  Jubilee  of  1769,  where  the  Bard  that  was  the  object  of  veneration 
had  largely  been  created,  not  discovered.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  find  analysis  of 
the  adapters,  Tate  or  Rowe,  for  example,  free  of  condescension  and  prejudice. 
Robert  Crawford’s  justly  celebrated  Devolving  English  Literature  is  awkward  in 
its  unsparing  and  ultimately  unsettling  idea  that  the  late  eighteenth  century’s 
discovery  of  a  homogeneous  bloc  of  writing  called  ‘English  Literature’  was  a 
polite  fiction,  and  actually  stemmed  from  the  intellectual  labours  of  Scots, 
Irishmen  and  Americans.  Favouring  a  ‘devolved’  rather  than  a  ‘totalitarian  or 
centralist  approach’  to  the  subject,  Crawford  is  peculiarly  alive  to  the  tokenism 
endemic  in  academic  study,  where  the  ‘margins’  actually  shore  up  a  sense  of  a 
shared  ‘centre’.  The  original  context  for  turning  to  the  dissemination  of  ‘literary’ 
values  consisted  of  such  ‘marginal’  interests:  ‘conditions  of  “provincial  ’  socio¬ 
economic  ambition  and  anti-provincial  linguistic  prejudice’.  The  Scottish  desire 
for  ‘improvement’  shaped  the  earliest  uses  for  standards  of  criticism,  and  the 
fresh  insights  offered  in  the  chapters  on  Smith,  Blair  and  George  Jardine  surpass 
the  comparatively  routine  descriptions  in  Court’s  study  described  above. 
Crawford  is  pretematurally  aware  of  the  ‘secret  trace’  of  Scottishness,  even  when 
it  masquerades  as  ‘Britishness’  in  the  attempts  to  blend  in  with  their  London 
environment  found  in  Mallett,  Thomson,  Smollett  or  Boswell.  Bums  emerges  as 
the  genuine  article,  not  only  of  a  provincial  sect,  but  even  as  a  future  model  of 
‘devolved’  virtues,  locating  himself  in  a  ‘particular  vernacular’  community  and  so 
asserting  the  merely  nominal  status  of  ‘English’  letters. 

Carl  R.  Kropfs  celebration  of  Reader-Entrapment  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Literature  contains,  as  one  might  expect,  a  variety  of  contributions  on  Swift, 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  ‘Prose’  section.  There  is  a  rather  leisurely 
introduction  by  G.  Douglas  Atkins,  ‘On  the  Critical  Character:  Reading  and 
Writing  in  the  Poststructuralist  Age’,  which  manoeuvres  deftly,  but  over  well- 
trodden  ground.  Sometimes  the  tropes  are  a  mite  too  ambitious:  ‘The  relation  of 
a  theory  to  a  produced  reading  is  the  structural  equivalent  of  the  relation  of  reader 
to  text,  which  subsumes  it,  in  fact.’  In  fact ?  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  Kevin  L.  Cope’s  collection,  Compendious  Conversations:  The  Method 
of  Dialogue  in  the  Early  Enlightenment,  which  seems  to  encourage  exactly  that 
easy  interchange  of  views  found  in  the  best  conversation  (and  honoured  by  Rodino 
above).  I  will  include  a  full  notice  next  year.  On  first  receiving  Allan  Ingram’s 
The  Madhouse  of  Language:  Writing  and  Madness  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  I 
anticipated  sweeping  Foucauldian  analysis  backed  up  by  several  carefully  chosen 
case  studies.  Ingram,  in  fact,  refuses  that  straitjacket,  and  is  as  aware  of  Locke 
on  the  precariousness  of  ‘consciousness’  as  Foucault.  Swift  also  barely  gets  a 
mention.  Ingram  poses  three  basic  questions:  is  a  ‘mad’  perception  communica¬ 
ble?  Who  listened  to  the  insane  (and  thus  what  did  they  hear?)?  And,  can  we  trace 
some  persistent  traits  of  ‘mad’  language?  There  is  plentiful  use  of  first-hand 
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medical  testimony,  plus  a  series  of  genuinely  illuminating  comparisons,  the  most 
striking  involving  the  reading  of  Smart’s  Jubilate  Agno  and  Cowper’s  Memoirs 
alongside  the  writings  of  fellow  inmates.  Fine  Wit  and  madness  do  indeed  seem 
near  allied. 

1992  has  been  a  full  year  for  revising  our  historical  bearings.  The  most 
prominent  is  probably  E.  P.  Thompson’s  Customs  in  Common,  a  series  of 
carefully  assembled  reminders  that  popular  rituals  in  the  century  actually  articu¬ 
lated  a  tenacious  set  of  alternative  cultural  propositions  often  depicted  as  unstruc¬ 
tured  or  merely  folkloric.  Riot  was  often  motivated  by  political  action,  not 
anarchistic  misrule.  Thompson  has  the  rare  talent  to  allow  his  evidence  time  to 
mature  before  he  draws  conclusions;  here  is  no  ‘early  modem’  culture,  but  a 
distinct  and  at  times  alien  accent.  Lawrence  Stone’s  Uncertain  Unions:  Marriage 
in  England,  1660—1753  is  also  dismissive  of  totalizing  conclusions.  Proceeding 
by  way  of  a  series  of  representative  legal  cases  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Marriage  Act,  Stone  explores  how  the  definition  of  a  legal  marriage  was  so 
problematic.  He  tackles  the  central  question:  why  did  society  at  this  time  not 
require  a  distinction  between  a  legal  and  an  illegal  union?  Rather  like  Thompson, 
Stone  recognizes  the  persistence  of  popular  custom,  where  to  be  married  in  the 
eyes  of  God  counted  for  more  than  words  on  parchment.  Linda  Colley’s  Britons: 
Forging  the  Nation,  1707—1837  is  an  extensive  account  of  how  a  British  self- 
identity  emerged  from  a  variety  of  local  customs  and  myths.  The  picture  is  not  a 
flattering  one.  Chapters  on  Protestantism,  war  and  women,  especially,  portray  an 
isolated  people  embracing  a  fierce  independence  as  a  means  of  survival  —  and 
consolation.  Colley  confesses  in  her  Introduction  to  the  slow  progress  she  made 
with  the  project;  the  pains  taken  are  justified,  as  this  is  a  trove  of  carefully 
considered  case  studies.  BJECS  15.ii  published  a  forum  on  eighteenth-century 
historiography,  introduced  by  W.  A.  Speck,  ‘The  Eighteenth  Century:  England  s 
Ancien  Regime?’  (131-3).  J.  C.  D.  Clark  shows  that  he  has  a  capacity  for 
isolating  and  defining  certain  narrative  strategies  in  the  writing  of  history,  in  his 
‘Reconceptualizing  Eighteenth-Century  England’  (135—9).  Clark’s  revisionist 
emphasis  on  aristocracy,  crown  and  continuity,  rather  than  ‘affective  individual¬ 
ism’,  parliament  and  revolution  has  already  been  fully  debated.  He  here  takes 
issue  with  the  pervasive  assumption  that  all  that  is  not  Whiggish  progress  is 
therefore  regressive.  Roy  Porter  depicts  the  Georgian  Age  as  one  where  conserva¬ 
tives  exercised  a  tenacious  hold  on  power,  yet  one  also  where  significant  change 
took  place:  ‘If  the  English  went  to  Italy  to  see  Antiquity,  foreigners  came  to 
England  to  see  Modernity.’  In  short,  he  has  little  time  for  a  ‘betrayal  theory’  to 
account  for  the  sudden  break-up  of  the  Ancien  Regime  (‘Georgian  Britain:  An 
Ancien  Regime?’,  140-4).  Jeremy  Black  aims  to  outflank  both  of  the  above  in  his 
call  for  a  view  of  British  affairs  in  a  continental  framework,  in  ‘Britain  and  the 
Continent,  1688-1815:  Convergence  or  Divergence?’  (145-9). 

A  potentially  eclectic  compilation.  Stilling  the  Grumbling  Hive:  The  Re¬ 
sponses  to  Social  and  Economic  Problems  in  England,  1 689—1 750,  edited  by  Lee 
Davison,  Tim  Hitchcock,  Tim  Keim  and  Robert  B.  Shoemaker,  is  successfully 
moulded  by  the  opening  collaborative  introductory  essay,  ‘The  Reactive  State: 
English  Governance  and  Society,  1689 — 1750  .  The  basic  perception  is  that 
society  was  more  ‘open’  and  permeable  than  has  seemed  apparent,  ‘suited  to  the 
demands  of  an  increasingly  urban  and  commercial  society’  and  able  to  ‘incorp¬ 
orate  the  demands  and  requirements  of  an  ever  more  numerous  and  prosperous 
middle  class  ...’.  Sections  on  ‘Industry’,  ‘Crime’  and  ‘Poverty  and  Immorality’ 
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contribute  to  this  rather  optimistic,  even  Whiggish,  picture,  but  not  without  some 
rather  sobering  evidence  on  a  heavily  divided  culture  from  Lee  Davison  (  Experi¬ 
ments  in  the  Social  Regulation  of  Industry:  Gin  Legislation,  1729-1751’),  John 
Beattie  (‘London  Crime  and  the  Making  of  the  “Bloody  Code”,  1689-1718  )  and 
Nicholas  Rogers  (‘Confronting  the  Crime  Wave:  The  Debate  over  Social  Reform 
and  Regulation,  1749^1753’).  Perhaps  a  more  balanced  overall  conspectus  could 
be  achieved  by  mixing  with  Raven  and  more  than  a  dash  of  Thompson. 

W.  R.  Ward’s  well-stocked  The  Protestant  Evangelical  Awakening  includes  a 
useful  review  of  ‘The  Protestant  Frame  of  Mind’  in  its  first  chapter  and  a  broad 
account  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the  eighth.  Ward’s  principal  thesis  that  a  religious 
sense  of  self  separated  at  this  time  from  purely  ecclesiastical  definitions  is  not  a 
complete  surprise,  but  the  depiction  of  reformist  disappointment  in  the  century  is 
helpfully  aligned  with  separate  considerations  of  Wesley’s  role  in  the  creation  of 
the  SPCK,  and  its  Welsh  and  Scottish  forms.  A  similar  emphasis  (but  with  rather 
different  conclusions)  can  be  traced  in  Shelly  Burtf  s  Virtue  Transformed:  Politi¬ 
cal  Argument  in  England,  1688—1740,  which  also  endeavours  to  sketch  the 
politics  of  moral  reform.  Its  major  concern  is  with  the  ‘privately  oriented  concep¬ 
tion  of  civic  virtue’  wrung  out  of  the  ‘period’s  public  discourse’,  and  the  study 
ends  with  the  Court  Whigs  triumphant  and  so  also  their  idea  of  the  ‘good  citizen’. 
The  research  is  clearly  directed  and  lucidly  represented,  and  delves  usefully 
behind  the  public  declarations  of  both  Bolingbroke  and  Trenchard  for  their  less 
evident  constituencies.  This  same  loss  of  the  ‘public’  arena  is  comprehended  by 
Margaret  Jacob,  in  her  Living  the  Enlightenment,  which  is  an  extended  anatomy 
of  the  growth  of  freemasonry,  from  the  English  Revolution.  The  conclusion 
embarks  on  an  ambitious  redefinition  of  the  Enlightenment,  which  some  may  find 
too  conjectural,  others  healthily  provocative.  One  might  be  forgiven  for  thinking 
that  issues  of  sensibility  had  had  a  good  enough  run.  G.  J.  Barker-Benfield’s  The 
Culture  of  Sensibility:  Sex  and  Society  in  Eighteenth-Century’  Britain  has  suffi¬ 
cient  details  and  anecdotes  to  be  an  attractive  read.  The  ‘culture  of  sensibility’ 
derives  from  sensationalist  psychology  of  the  early  century  and  is  seen  in  devel¬ 
opment  up  to  the  feminist  debates  of  the  1790s.  Despite  salient  evidence  to  the 
contrary  (Mackenzie’s  Man  of  Feeling  is  a  case  in  point),  Barker-Benfield  often 
concentrates  on  the  relation  between  the  cultivation  of  female  sensitivity  and  the 
movement  to  reform  manners.  The  resulting  anxiety  about  effeminacy  provoked 
a  backlash,  where  the  voices  of  More  and  Edgeworth  sounded  louder  than  that  of 
Wollstonecraft.  The  study  is  more  of  a  social  history,  but  even  given  this,  literary 
texts  are  sometimes  taken  literally  as  historical  testimony:  there  is  scant  reference 
to  Sterne  and  none  at  all  to  Goldsmith,  and  the  propositions  seem  based  on  a 
rather  breathless  survey  that  sometimes  takes  a  lot  on  trust  —  or  leaves  too  much 
to  the  footnotes. 

For  a  more  cohesive  approach  to  eighteenth-century  gender  politics,  and  one 
that  appears  more  detailed  in  its  argument,  the  year  has  a  profusion  of  significant 
publications.  Cheryl  Turner’s  Living  by  the  Pen:  Women  Writers  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  in  the  main  concentrates  on  novelists,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  here  on  more  general  topics,  especially  as  regards  women’s  professional 
status  and  their  incomes,  plus  the  relationship  with  prospective  publishers. 
Women,  Writing,  History:  1640-1740,  edited  by  Isobel  Grundy  and  Susan 
Wiseman,  carries  a  brief  introduction,  and  a  few  essays  that  are  relevant  to  the 
century.  Carol  Barash  provides  a  suggestive  account  of  how  women  writers 
regarded  Queen  Anne  as  a  model  of  femininity  as  well  as  authority.  As  a  ‘warrior 
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queen’,  Anne  could  claim  a  natural  right  to  govern  men,  and  so  to  help  others 
adopt  a  more  aggressive  model  of  ‘virtue’.  The  approach  is  genuinely  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  expressed  with  both  complexity  and  lucidity  (‘  “The  Native  Liberty  ...  of 
the  Subject”:  Configurations  of  Gender  and  Authority  in  the  Works  of  Mary 
Chudleigh,  Sarah  Fyge  Egerton,  and  Mary  Astell’).  Valerie  Rumbold  examines 
the  unpublished  manuscript  autobiography  of  Mary  Caesar,  and  patiently  uncov¬ 
ers  several  anxieties  —  to  do  with  the  potential  self-display  of  having  her  work 
read  by  men,  and  also  the  overtly  Jacobite  sympathies  of  her  husband  that  helped 
her  forge  a  distinctive  form  of  idealism  (in  ‘The  Jacobite  Vision  of  Mary  Caesar’). 

Fidelis  Morgan’s  edition  of  The  Female  Tatler  (1709—10)  has  uncovered  a 
most  unfeminine  line  of  scabrous  wit  and  scandal.  Priding  itself  on  providing 
‘improvement’,  it  in  fact  merely  diverted  a  mixed  readership  with  skilfully  recounted 
gossip  and  extreme  society  caricatures.  Both  ‘Mrs  Crackenthorpe ’s’ rat/ers 
and  their  sequel,  those  by  ‘A  Society  of  Ladies’,  are  reproduced,  plus  the  ‘Fake’ 
numbers,  and  a  selection  of  Advertisements.  Laura  Mandell’s  ‘Bawds  and  Mer¬ 
chants:  Engendering  Capitalist  Desires’  ( ELH  59.107—23)  draws  several  correla¬ 
tions  between  the  portrayal  of  women  as  physical  commodities  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  discourse  of  exchange,  and  is  most  illuminating  in  its  questioning  of 
Mandeville’s  assumptions  in  his  Fable  and  Modest  Defence  of  Publick  STEWS. 
Mary  DeForest  takes  a  clear-sighted  look  at  what  occurs  to  the  images  of  women 
once  they  are  ‘no  longer  entitled  to  the  deference  due  to  innocence’.  Citing  the 
example  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  they  become  branded  as  ‘Amazons’, 
given  to  ‘unbridled  sexuality’  (‘Eighteenth-Century  Women  and  the  Languages  of 
Power’,  CML  12.191-207).  Janet  Ray  Edwards  provides  an  extended  review  of 
recent  work  on  women’s  salons,  and  comes  up  with  pertinent  comment  on  the 
circle  of  friendship  surrounding  Elizabeth  Carter  and  Hester  Mulso  (‘Singing  the 
Blues:  The  Voices  of  Eighteenth-Century  Bluestockings  and  Later  Literary 
Women’,  Rev  14.45-56).  Harriet  Guest  tackles  ‘The  Wanton  Muse:  Politics  and 
Gender  in  Gothic  Theory  after  1760’,  in  a  varied  collection  of  essays  on  mainly 
Romantic  topics,  Beyond  Romanticism:  New  Approaches  to  Texts  and  Contexts, 
1780-1832,  edited  by  Stephen  Copley  and  John  Whale,  and  finds  it  a  more 
pervasive  mode  than  is  usually  accepted:  the  ‘furtive  and  feminine  opposition  to 
the  social  and  fraternal  virtues’.  Felicity  Nussbaum’s  “‘Savage  Mothers”:  Narra¬ 
tives  of  Maternity  in  the  Mid-Eighteenth  Century’  ( ECLife  16.1 63—84)  attempts 
to  uncover  the  sexual  stereotyping  behind  stock  maternal  images.  Mona 
Scheuermann  reviews  the  recent  Feminist  Companion  to  Literature  in  English 
and  assesses  whether  women’s  writing  is  actually  distinctive  in  its  nature  (‘Wom¬ 
an’s  Place:  Finding  and  Evaluating  Women’s  Contributions  to  Literature  in 
English’,  AJ  5.391^120). 

By  far,  the  most  fruitful  area  of  theoretical  work  has  been  centred  on  travel 
narratives.’  Mary  Louise  Pratt’s  Imperial  Eyes:  Travel  Writing  and  Transcul- 
turation  tries  to  develop  a  feel  for  the  Colonial  ‘Other’,  and  in  the  opening  section 
on  ‘Science  and  Sentiment,  1750-1800’,  there  is  a  realization  how  supportive  the 
taste  for  sensibility  could  be  for  the  abolitionist  movement.  This  is  given  a 
feminist  angle  in  Moira  Ferguson’s  ‘British  Women  Writers  and  an  Emerging 
Abolitionist  Discourse’  ( ECent  33.3-23),  and  then  expanded  in  her  Subject  to 
Others:  British  Woman  Writers  and  Colonial  Slavery.  The  relative  force  of 
patriarchal  and  colonial  subjection  is  sensitively  handled,  as  is  the  constitution  of 
the  ‘Exotic’  in  Harriet  Guest’s  ‘The  Great  Distinction:  Figures  of  the  Exotic  in 
the  Work  of  William  Hodges’,  in  New  Feminist  Discourses:  Critical  Essays  on 
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Theories  and  Texts,  edited  by  Isobel  Armstrong,  where  the  sketches  and  journal 
entries  of  his  visit  to  India  in  1780  are  trawled  for  the  projections  of  his  own  male 
bourgeois  humanism  onto  the  native  body.  Billie  Melman  includes  some  particu¬ 
larly  original  work  in  her  chapter  on  eighteenth-century  Harem  literature  in 
Women’s  Orients:  English  Women  and  the  Middle  East,  1718—1918,  which  also 
dwells  on  Montagu  and  Astell.  Isobel  Grundy  takes  a  less  flattering  line  on  Lady 
Mary  on  her  travels  while  appreciating  her  praise  of  the  Turks  against  the  grain 
of  reader  expectation  (‘“The  barbarous  character  we  give  them”:  White  Women 
Travellers  Report  on  Other  Races’,  SECC  22.73—86).  A  cogent  account  of  that 
Anglo-Indian  cultural  hybrid,  the  Nabob,  from  1760  to  the  Cornwallis  reforms  of 
the  1790s  is  given  in  Renu  Jurezia’s  ‘The  Native  and  the  Nabob:  Representations 
of  the  Indian  Experience  in  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature’  ( JCL  27.183— 
98). 

By  some  occult  chance  there  are  two  studies  on  Irish  history  that  almost 
completely  complement  each  other.  The  first,  S.  J.  Connolly’s  Religion,  Law  and 
Power:  The  Making  of  Protestant  Ireland,  1660-1760,  has  been  favourably 
reviewed.  Its  use  for  literary  studies  may  derive  from  its  lucid  examples  of 
Protestant  mythologies  that  help  the  comprehension  of  Swift’s  sturdy  sense  of  self 
punctuated  by  occasional  bouts  of  self-loathing.  A  rather  more  ambitious  book  is 
Thomas  Bartlett’s  The  Fall  and  Rise  of  the  Irish  Nation:  The  Catholic  Question, 
1690-1830.  Its  narrative  style  is  straightforward,  and  it  goes  over  ground  that 
seems  already  familiar,  but  does  so  both  closely  and  methodically.  A.  T.  Sea¬ 
man’s  ‘Celtic  Myth  as  Perceived  in  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth-Century  Litera¬ 
ture  in  English’  (in  Celtic  Languages  and  Celtic  Peoples,  edited  by  Cyril  J. 
Byrne,  Margaret  Harry  and  Padraig  O’Siadhail)  is  focused  on  MacPherson’s 
Ossianic  work,  yet  reaches  out  to  a  more  general  understanding  of  Romantic 
roots. 

Boris  Ford’s  The  Cambridge  Guide  to  the  Arts  in  Britain  has  reached  The 
Augustan  Age  (volume  5).  The  target  audience  is  very  much  the  common  reader, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  too  carping  a  criticism  to  find  the  term  ‘Augustan’ 
inappropriate  to  characterize  the  whole  century.  Arthur  Humphreys’s  ‘The  Arts 
in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain’  provides  a  succinct  opening  survey  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Geoffrey  Beard  on  the  ‘useful’  and  decorative,  David  Mannings  on  Fine 
Art,  Sally  Jeffrey  on  architecture,  Michael  Symes  on  gardening,  Nicholas 
Anderson  on  music  and  Pat  Rogers  on  literature.  Much  of  this  is  rather  predict¬ 
able,  if  totally  reliable.  There  then  follow  four  pieces  that  represent  the  arts  in 
combination  and  which  are  far  more  enterprising:  Raymond  O’Malley  on  British 
folk  songs,  T.  J.  Edelstein  on  Vauxhall  Gardens,  Cinzia  Maria  Sicca  on  Holkham 
Hall,  and  Bryan  Little  on  Bath.  There  are  omissions,  especially  where  the  theatre 
is  concerned,  yet  that,  one  could  argue,  is  the  nature  of  this  particular  kind  of 
enterprise. 

There  is  a  reissue  of  H.  C.  Robbins-Landon’s  well-illustrated  Handel  and  His 
World — which,  by  now,  does  seem  very  familiar,  but  the  most  significant  account 
of  the  century’s  music  can  be  found  in  William  Weber’s  The  Rise  of  Musical 
Classics  in  Eighteenth-Century  England,  which  charts  the  careful  cultivation  of 
‘Antient’  tastes  in  musical  festivals  and  academic  approval.  An  appendix  pro¬ 
vides  a  list  of  the  ‘Repertory  of  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  1776-1790’. 

HLQ  has  included  a  cluster  of  papers  from  its  October  1991  conference  on  the 
Landscape  Garden  (mainly  Stowe),  called  ‘An  English  Arcadia’.  Harriet  Ritvo 
tries  to  ‘read’  off  the  categories  of  ‘wild’  and  ‘tame’  on  the  age’s  varied  senses 
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of  nature.  As  horticulture  became  more  advanced,  and  species  grew  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  impure,  this  distinction  was  blurred  (‘At  the  Edge  of  the  Garden: 
Nature  and  Domestication  in  Eighteenth-  and  Nineteenth-Century  Britain’,  HLQ 
55.363—78).  Stephen  Bending  is  less  ambitious,  though  rather  more  convincing, 
in  his  intelligent  ‘Re-Reading  the  English  Landscape  Garden’.  The  garden  is 
taken  as  a  public  site  for  competing  cultural  interests,  where  the  ‘emblematic’, 
usually  taken  to  be  succeeded  by  the  ‘expressive’,  actually  mingles  in  a  work  such 
as  William  Mason’s  The  English  Garden  (1771)  ( HLQ  55.379-99).  There  then 
follow  specific  accounts  of  Stowe’s  buildings  and  gardens:  George  Clarke  on  the 
continuity  amidst  change  in  Stowe’s  landscape  (55.501—9),  Peter  Inskip  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Garden  buildings  (55.511—26),  and  Richard  Wheeler  on  the 
replanting  of  the  landscape  (55.527—32).  Ronald  Paulson’s  two-volume  artistic 
biography  of  Hogarth  (1:  The  ‘Modern  Moral  Subject’:  1697—1732',  2:  High  Art 
and  Low:  1733—1750 )  is  a  reissue,  but  revised  as  well.  Although  not  always  keen 
to  show  just  why  his  readings  of  the  work  should  supplant  others,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  Hogarth  is  both  comprehensive  and,  as  far  as  I  could  discern,  not 
averse  to  supplying  the  heterodox  and  interesting  reading  where  consensus  had 
apparently  reigned  before.  There  is  an  interesting  supplement  to  Paulson’s  under¬ 
standing  of  ‘The  Four  Times  of  Day’  in  N.  F.  Lowe’s  ‘Hogarth,  Beauty  Spots,  and 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases’  ( BJECS  15.69—79),  where  such  patches  are 
understood  to  disguise  scrofula,  rickets,  or  in  this  instance,  syphilis.  There  are 
two  welcome  catalogues  of  exhibitions  that  reintroduced  us  to  forgotten  painters. 
Alistair  Smart’s  Allan  Ramsay:  Painter,  Essayist,  and  Man  of  the  Enlightenment 
and  Wendy  Wessyng  Roworth’s  Angelica  Kauffman  both  supply  lucid  and  con¬ 
vincing  commentary  to  liberal  reproduction  of  the  work.  More  interesting  and 
challenging  in  their  relation  of  painting  to  a  wider  context  are  the  essays  by 
Michael  F.  Suarez  (‘Bibles,  Libels,  and  Bute:  The  Development  of  Mock-Biblical 
Satire  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Political  Print’,  AJ  5.341-89)  and  Shearer  West 
(‘Libertinism  and  the  Ideology  of  Male  Friendship  in  the  Portraits  of  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti’,  ECLife  16.76-104).  Suarez  traces  the  way  that  biblical  typologies 
came  to  be  politically  encoded,  especially  when  there  was  the  concerted  attempt 
to  portray  the  Earl  of  Bute  as  an  outsider  to  English  politics.  West  exemplifies  not 
just  sophisticated  art  historical  judgement,  but  also  a  sharp  eye  for  wider  cultural 
concerns.  The  most  interdisciplinary  approach  can,  however,  be  found  in  the 
collection  Painting  and  the  Politics  of  Culture:  New  Essays  on  British  Art,  1 700- 
1850,  edited  by  John  Barrell.  Barrell  poses  its  organizing  principle  as  one  of 
cultural  criticism,  where  the  function  of  the  fine  arts  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted  or  in  isolation,  or  even  consistent  from  culture  to  culture.  The  essays 
range  from  analyses  of  individual  paintings  as  with  Gainsborough  s  Diana  and 
Actaeon’  (by  Michael  Rosenthal),  Wright  of  Derby’s  Experiment  on  a  Bird  in  the 
Air  Pump  (in  David  Solkin’s  ‘ReWrighting  Shaftesbury:  The  Air  Pump  and  the 
Limits  of  Commercial  Humanism’),  and  another  Wright  canvas,  his  Corinthian 
Maid  (discussed  by  Ann  Bermingham  in  ‘The  Origin  of  Painting  and  the  Ends  of 
Art:  Wright  of  Derby’s  Corinthian  Maid ’).  Even  then,  the  individual  artefact 
carries  no  aesthetic  autonomy.  Solkin,  for  instance,  touches  on  Shaftesbury’s  own 
form  of  ‘politeness’  and  his  distrust  of  commercial  motives.  In  Marcia  Pointon’s 
‘Killing  Pictures’,  Jonathan  Richardson’s  1725  portrait  of  Lady  Wortley  Montagu 
(and  its  unrealistic  evasion  of  her  smallpox  scars)  leads  on  to  the  bodily  figure  of 
woman  in  art,  and  Montagu’s  own  ‘other’  Turkish  experiences.  Harriet  Guest 
similarly  decodes  alien  rituals  of  tattooing  by  at  first  dwelling  on  the  alien  image 
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of  Reynolds’s  Omai  (1775-76),  and  then  understands  the  exotic  as  an  unfixed  and 
so  threatening  sign  of  the  unassimilable  (‘Curiously  Marked:  Tattooing,  Mascu¬ 
linity,  and  Nationality  in  Eighteenth-Century  British  Perceptions  of  the  South 
Pacific’).  Perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  of  the  essays  is  Stephen  Copley’s 
admirably  wide-ranging  ‘The  Fine  Arts  in  Eighteenth-Century  Polite  Culture  , 
where  Shaftesbury’s  ‘civic  humanist’  appreciation  of  history  painting  actually 
endorsed  a  patrician  taste,  used  to  seeing  its  ‘public’  role  reflected.  Mainly 
through  the  new  medium  of  periodical  literature,  the  century  saw  the  emergence 
of  a  new  audience  for  high  art,  that  derived  from  new  money,  who  similarly 
needed  educating  -  but  with  the  salient  difference  that  a  more  commercial  value 
co-existed  and  sometimes  gave  point  to  the  aim  to  conform  socially.  The  result  is 
an  exciting  collection  -  and  one  that  often  (self-consciously)  dispenses  with  the 
accepted  formalism  of  academic  art  history. 


2.  Poetry 

Almost  twenty  years  ago  Pat  Rogers  alerted  us  to  Pope’s  wider  aims  —  indeed,  to 
nothing  less  than  defining  the  nature  of  Dulness  —  by  poetic  manipulation  of 
proper  nouns:  in  Designs  on  Truth:  The  Poetics  of  the  Augustan  Mock-Epic, 
Gregory  G.  Colomb  combines  similar  attention  to  early-eighteenth  century  minu¬ 
tiae  with  semiotic  vigilance  and  to  equally  enlightening  effect  but  over  a  much 
wider  range.  The  Dunciad  is  naturally  central  again,  along  with  Mac  Flecknoe 
and  the  Rape,  but  challenging  those  canonical  texts  is  Garth’s  Dispensary, 
persuasively  elevated  to  the  status  of  generic  model  for  the  linguistic  and  rhetori¬ 
cal  poetics  of  mock  heroic.  Colomb ’s  dense  and  responsive  readings  are  under¬ 
pinned  —  the  architectural  pun  is  irresistible  —  by  his  attention  to  what  contem¬ 
poraries  termed  the  ‘particulars’  of  the  poems,  such  as  the  edifice  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  gold  dome  of  the  College  of  Physicians  used  by  Garth  as  a  pervasive 
symbol  for  the  avarice  of  corrupt  apothecaries  and  therefore  by  metonymic,  mock 
heroic  extension,  ‘Globe-Dome-College-Realm-World’  or,  by  inverse  mock  he¬ 
roic  contradiction  to  (as  Garth  insists)  ‘the  distant  Sight  a  gilded  Pill’.  Perhaps 
some  readers  would  have  preferred  more  theoretical  pursuit  of  the  dialogic 
tensions  in  mock-heroic  poetics  —  for  example,  Theobald  supposedly  fixed  as  a 
Dunce  by  his  obsession  with  the  details  of  indexing  when  apparently  similar 
attention  to  detail  is  what  separates  the  discriminating  Pope  (and  his  reader)  from 
that  lower  order  of  life  -  but  Colomb’s  analyses  offer  a  salutary  reminder  of  what 
can  be  ignored  by  ahistorical  free-wheeling,  and  it  would  be  improper,  if  not  to 
say  churlish,  to  ask  even  more  of  what  is  already  an  impressive  contribution  to 
scholarly  criticism  of  that  most  ‘Augustan’  of  modes.  Any  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  commerce  between  mockery  and  epic  would  be  advised  to  ground  itself 
in  the  historicized  ‘figures  in  the  carpet’  which  Colomb  traces  so  well.  At  least 
mock  heroic  does  have  its  regular  investigators.  A  second  volume  on  eighteenth- 
century  poetry  will  be  a  quite  different  but  no  less  valuable  resource  for  the  few 
who,  more  intermittently,  pay  attention  to  a  mode  not  always  recognized  as 
‘poetic’  by  the  millions  who  regularly  sing  it.  English  Hymns  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century:  An  Anthology,  edited  by  Richard  Arnold,  traces  the  slow  rise  of  English 
hymnody  from  the  Lutheran  Reformation  through  eighteenth-century  flowering  to 
official  recognition  in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  as  belatedly  as  1 859. 
Of  course,  the  hymn  had  no  literary  magistrate  like  Fielding  or  literary  printer 
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like  Richardson  to  legitimate  this  other  ‘new’  species  of  writing:  quite  the 
reverse,  from  Watts  (who  wrote  around  9000  hymns)  through  Wesley  to  Newton 
and  Cowper,  the  authors  were  dissenters  far  too  busy  supplying  congregations 
with  technically  illegal  but  hugely  popular  lyrics  to  take  concerted  issue  with  the 
abuse  heaped  on  them  by  orthodox  arbiters  of  propriety.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
a  sort  of  historical  poetic  justice  about  Arnold’s  selection  of  325  of  ‘the  best’ 
hymns  determined  by  documented  popularity.  The  few  critics  who  have  written 
on  the  hymn  in  recent  years,  such  as  Donald  Davie  and  Madeleine  Forrell 
Marshall,  will  certainly  have  other  notions  about  what  qualifies  as  ‘the  best’,  but 
even  they  may  welcome  this  wide  selection  along  with  its  editor’s  textual 
information  and  annotation.  Even  smaller  is  the  number  of  specialists  on  histori¬ 
cal  metrics,  so  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  hard  on  the  heels  of  David 
Paxman’s  even-handed  ‘Eighteenth-Century  Language  and  Poetry’  ( YWES  72.255) 
should  come  a  polemical  book,  Silence  and  Sound:  Theories  of  Poetics  from  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  by  Richard  Bradford.  Informative  as  this  is  about  the  impact 
of  Paradise  Lost  on  evolving  theories  of  the  relationship  (or  lack  of  it)  between 
spoken  and  written  perceptions  of  poetry,  Bradford  is  concerned  with  eighteenth- 
century  theorists  such  as  Samuel  Woodford,  John  Walker,  Thomas  Sheridan  and 
Joshua  Steele  largely  as  well-meaning  pioneers  whom  he  can  cite  to  excoriate  the 
failings  of  their  more  sophisticated  but  inept  successors;  and  his  partiality  is 
obvious  even  to  the  non-specialist.  He  is  given  to  arguments  starting  with  it 
seems’  which  lead  to  unequivocal  conclusions,  particular  when  it  seems  to  this 
reader  that  his  is  only  one  interpretation  of  the  eighteenth-century  analyses  he 
cites.  Moreover,  when  he  quotes  Sterne’s  parody  of  the  ‘Excellent  observer’  -  so 
obsessed  with  his  stop-watch  while  timing  offences  against  grammatical 
sequencing  in  a  performance  by  Garrick  that  he  failed  to  notice  whether  there  was 
‘expression  of  attitude  or  countenance  to  fill  up  the  chasm’  —  Bradford  appears 
unaware  that  the  irony  could  be  applied  to  ‘current  theories  of  language  and 
literature’  other  than  those  of  his  opponents.  Typical  too  is  the  confident  assertion 
that  ‘the  resemblance  between  Sterne’s  pastiche  and  the  style  and  content  of 
Elements  [of  Criticism,  by  Lord  Karnes]  take  us  beyond  mere  coincidence’,  which 
is  at  least  open  to  question  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  Sterne  had  seen 
an  early  volume  of  the  Elements  prior  to  the  publication  of  Tristram  Shandy  s 
third  volume  in  1761,  a  year  before  Karnes’s  own  third  volume. 

The  Poetry  of  Mary  Barber,  1690-1757,  edited  by  Bernard  Tucker  (Mellen), 
was  unavailable  for  review,  but  there  was  solid  consolation  in  Barbara 
McGovern’s  Anne  Finch  and  Her  Poetry:  A  Critical  Biography.  McGovern  is 
also  editing  the  Wellesley  manuscript  poems  (last  reproduced  in  a  semi-fugitive 
publication  four  years  ago,  YWES  69.350-1)  and  she  reproduces  a  selection  of 
those  in  an  appendix  here.  Ideally,  the  sequence  of  carefully  revisionist  critical 
biography  followed  by  edition  might  have  been  reversed,  but  that  complaint 
seems  close  to  carping  when  there  is  so  much  evidence  of  critical  responsiveness 
to  those  texts  which  are  readily  available.  Biographical  and  contextual  scholar¬ 
ship  is  tactfully  employed:  particularly  helpful  is  her  grouping  of  poems  on 
similar  themes  -  nature,  marriage,  female  friendship  -  which  set  McGovern’s 
feminist  agenda  within  the  broadly  based  context  of  Finch’s  own.  ‘An  Invitation 
to  Dafnis  ...  to  take  the  Pleasures  of  the  Fields  with  Ardelia’,  for  example,  is 
revealed  as  an  almost  literally  disarming  confrontation  of  male  convention  (and 
a  conventional  male)  in  a  gender  reversal  of  pastoral.  The  speaker  is  charmingly 
seductive  in  her  feminine  flaunting,  and  ultimate  subverting  of  the  carpe  diem 
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convention’,  a  wife  persuading  her  husband  to  leave  his  desk-bound  study  of 
military  history  ‘in  Mons,  or  in  Namur’.  (Even  a  Corporal  Trim,  obsessed  with 
Namur,  may  not  have  resisted  so  long  had  the  Widow  commanded  such  a  complex 
of  easy  learning,  intelligence,  seriousness  without  solemnity,  and  mature  sexual¬ 
ity.)  McGovern  also  compares  ‘Ardelia’s  Answer  to  Ephelia,  who  had  Invited  her 
to  Come  to  her  in  Town’  with  Rochester’s  ‘A  Letter  from  Artemisia  in  the  Town 
to  Chloe  in  the  Country’.  Coincidentally,  so  does  Charles  H.  Hinnant  (‘Feminism 
and  Femininity:  A  Reconsideration  of  Anne  Finch’s  “Ardelia’s  Answer  to 
Ephelia’”,  ECent  33.1 19-32)  as  he  argues  from  the  Foucauldian  prescription  that 
sexuality  is  solely  a  social  construct  to  read  the  poem  ‘not  as  a  vindictive  portrayal 
of  one  woman  by  another...  but  as  a  critique  from  an  implicitly  “feminist 
perspective  of  a  certain  ideal  of  “femininity”  ...  that  undermines  woman’s  au¬ 
thority  and  helps  to  sustain  a  dominant  ideology’.  (He  also  strains  so  hard  to  prove 
that  Finch  was  directly  answering  Rochester  that  verbal  correspondences  such  as 
variants  on  the  verb  ‘discern’  are  declared  ‘altogether  too  much  of  a  coinci¬ 
dence’.)  McGovern  is  more  restrained  but  no  less  convincing  about  the  poem  as 
an  achieved  response  to  reflexive  condemnation  of  women  who  write.  Finch  died 
in  the  year  before  Molly  Leapor  was  bom  into  the  short  life  of  grinding  poverty 
which  Betty  Rizzo  sketches  in  her  substantial  essay,  ‘Molly  Leapor:  An  Anxiety 
for  Influence’  (AJ  4  (1991).  313-43)  and  which  contextualizes  the 
incomprehendingly  formulaic  reception  of  poetry  written  against  the  odds  but 
rarely  against  the  grain.  Not  at  all  the  fashionable,  ‘natural’  primitive,  Leapor  is 
‘straining  to  learn  convention  ...  always  calling  upon  art  to  inspire,  authenticate, 
regulate,  and  explain  her  troubled  existence,  ordering  her  private  space  in  which 
that  boon  autonomy  is  attained  only  at  the  expense  of  outlawing  such  passions  as 
ambition,  sexuality  and  rage’.  The  same  volume  of  AJ  has  ‘“Th ’Instructive 
Moral,  and  Important  Thought”:  Elizabeth  Carter  Reads  Pope,  Johnson  and 
Epictetus’  (137-69),  in  which  Claudia  Thomas  follows  the  same  biographical- 
critical  method  to  survey  the  life  and  work  of  a  woman  whose  material  circum¬ 
stances  represented  luxury  undreamed  of  by  women  such  as  Molly  Leapor  but 
whose  writings  had  obstacles  to  negotiate.  Thomas  convincingly  presents  us  with 
a  female  writer  who  was  no  less  conservative  in  sentiment  and  belief  than  Leapor 
yet  determined  to  make  her  voice  heard,  whether  in  mild  poetic  remonstrations 
against  Pope’s  deist  tendencies,  or  Rambler  essays  which  took  the  Great  Cham  to 
literary  task  by  example  when  she  enlivened  that  periodical’s  moral  gloom,  or  in 
the  translation  which  was  ‘the  crowning  achievement  of  a  woman  devoted  in  all 
her  work  to  voicing  a  distinctively  feminine,  Christian  critique  of  her  culture,  in 
an  era  that  made  such  dissent  both  possible  and  marketable’. 

I  have  not  seen  Ruben  Quintero’s  Literate  Culture:  Pope’s  Rhetorical  Art,  but 
there  is  the  equivalent  of  another  monograph  in  this  year’s  journal  pieces.  Two 
of  these  give  revisionist  prominence  to  the  Essay  on  Man.  The  first,  by  Joanne 
Cutting-Gray  and  James  E.  Swearingen,  ‘System,  the  Divided  Mind,  and  the 
Essay  on  Man ’  ( SEL  32.479-94),  is  a  tightly  argued  essay  which  relates  Pope’s 
opening  image  to  Heidegger’s  ‘The  Age  of  the  World  Picture’  and  identifies  Pope 
as  a  writer  working  at  a  moment  of  historical  fissure  more  fundamental  than  those 
most  frequently  opened  up  by  his  critics:  ‘Presupposing  the  world  as  a  picture 
deploys  the  very  tensions  it  is  designed  to  circumvent.  The  system-maker  not  only 
needs  mystery  in  order  to  preserve  . . .  wonder  ...  he  needs  mystery  as  the  impetus 
for  his  systematizing’;  so  those  aspects  of  the  poem  most  frequently  criticized  are, 
they  argue,  precisely  the  locus  of  its  relevance,  particularly  in  retrospect  and  for 
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a  world  dominated  by  systemic  thinking.  Harry  M.  Solomon  is  more  concerned 
with  muddled  thinking  in  ‘Johnson’s  Silencing  of  Pope:  Trivializing  An  Essay  on 
Man ’  (AJ  5.247 — 80).  This  is  a  long,  sometimes  witty,  always  passionate  account 
of  critical  misreading,  from  the  first  stolidly  logocentric  attacks  of  Crousaz  and 
the  (determining)  hostility  of  Johnson  to  the  confident  equivocations  of  modem 
pundits,  especially  A.  D.  Nuttall,  Solomon’s  principal  target.  But  nobody  is 
totally  exonerated,  not  even  the  sympathetic  Maynard  Mack,  since  all  have  been 
guilty  of  failing  to  perceive  that  ‘Effective  commentary  on  the  Essay  must 
recognise  philosophical  poetry  as  an  autonomous  genre  and  identify  a  mode  of 
discourse  appropriate  to  it’.  Solomon  concludes  with  general  approval  of  Derrida, 
Richard  Rorty  and  William  Spanos  but  offers  no  precise  mode  of  encompassing 
discourse.  One  feels  that  is  to  come  later.  In  the  interim  -  if  such  it  proves  to  be 
-  John  Hardy’s  ‘Line  361  of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes'  ( N&Q  39.480-1) 
glosses  Pope’s  ‘Love,  which  scarce  collective  Man  can  fill’  from  the  Essay  as  a 
source;  but  that  would  not  necessarily  surprise  Solomon,  who  traces  Johnson’s 
theological  objections  to  Pope  from  his  own  crises  of  doubt  and  his  honest 
recognition  that  consequent  attempts  to  launch  Blackmore’s  Creation  as  a  ship- 
of-the-line  capable  of  exchanging  orthodox  broadsides  with  the  Essay  had 
foundered  on  the  rock  of  Pope’s  poetic  brilliance.  As  a  postmodern  feminist, 
Rebecca  Ferguson  is  equally  discomforted  by  the  employment  of  that  brilliance 
in  the  service  of  suspect  ideology:  ‘“Quick  as  her  Eyes,  and  as  unfix’d  as  those  : 
Objectification  and  Seeing  in  Pope’s  Rape  of  the  Lock'  ( CS  4.140-6)  moves 
sluggishly  under  the  weight  of  its  gynocritical  idiolect  but  stops  short  of  consign¬ 
ing  the  poem  into  the  murk  of  male  fantasy  (yet  again)  when  faced  by  a  persistent 
mobility  which  dodges  fixity  of  signification.  Reading  Timothy  Erwin’s  ‘Alexan¬ 
der  Pope  and  the  Disappearance  of  the  Beautiful’  ( ECLife  16.46—64)  is  similarly 
hard  work,  but  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  pursue  his  comparison  of  the  poem  with 
its  frontispiece  and  his  challenge  to  earlier  commentators,  such  as  Ronald 
Paulson,  when  he  argues  that  Pope  is  an  anti-iconoclast  engaged  in  ‘a  language 
game  played  out  across  the  semantic  field  of  the  moral  potential  of  art . . .  in  which 
linear  design  becomes  a  synonym  for  creating  and  judging  rightly’. 

Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  and  Rape  are  also  the  subjects  of  annotation  this  year. 
J.  A.  Richardson  offers  something  on  both  in  separate  pieces  for  N&Q  39:  ‘Pope’s 
Essay  on  Man  and  Rochester’s  Satyr ’  (468)  notes  that  vocabulary,  rhyme  and 
ironic  tone  all  point  to  Rochester’s  rebuttal  of  Epicurus  rather  than  directly  to  the 
ancient;  and  ‘A  Punishment  for  Sylphs  in  The  Rape  of  the  Lock ’  (467-8)  plausibly 
glosses  the  ‘whirling  Mill’  -  coercive  retribution  for  negligent  spirits  -  as  an 
allusion  to  the  action  of  the  molinet,  or  Tittle  mill’,  for  stirring  chocolate,  rather 
than  the  grinding  mill  for  coffee.  In  the  same  block  of  notes  Richardson  also 
identifies  Pope’s  opening  lines  in  the  attack  on  Sporus  with  the  fifteenth  of 
Jonson’s  Epigrammes,  thus  reinforcing  negative  specifics  with  the  additional 
resonance  ‘of  a  representative  type’  (‘Sporus  and  Jonson’s  Court  Worm’,  N&Q 
39.468);  but  there  is  an  altogether  more  sustained  study  of  intertextuality  in  Frans 
DeBruy’n’s  “‘Wit,  and  Burke,  and  Pope”:  The  Literary  Art  of  Self-Defence  in  An 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  A  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord ’  ( BJECS  15.35-49).  This 
turns  Foucault  on  ‘the  author  function’  into  a  strategy  for  perceiving  that  each 
Tory  apologia  depends  on  ‘precisely  its  rootedness  in  the  life  and  circumstances 
of  its  author  and  its  frank  espousal  of  the  cult  of  authorship’  in  a  parallel  claimed 
to  be  more  compelling  than  other  rhetorical  and  imaginative  strategies,  no  matter 
how  persuasive.  John  R.  Clark  mines  a  pun  on  corrupt  youth  who  know  the  price 
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of  everything  (and  the  value  of  nothing)  in  his  vision  of  Pagod,  but  he  strains  too 
hard  to  elevate  that  pun  when  he  identifies  the  goddess  with  Walpole  (‘Pope’s 
Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  1,  155— 8\  Expl  50.144—5).  Martin  Murphy 
offers  a  fascinating  outline  sketch,  ‘pending  a  longer  study’,  on  an  analogous 
theme,  in  ‘Pope’s  “Congenial  Souls”:  Joseph  Gage  and  Lady  Mary  Herbert’ 
(N&Q  39.470-3).  This  recounts  the  remarkable  adventures  of  the  two  improbably 
avaricious  speculators  who  were  the  originals  for  monitory  lines  in  the  Epistle  to 
Bathurst  and  it  demolishes  the  accepted  gloss  founded  on  ‘one  of  the  most 
colourful  . . .  [and]  also  among  the  most  inaccurate’  DNB  entries:  a  pity,  then,  that 
Murphy’s  account  should  start  with  the  statement  that  Gage  was  bom  'about 
1785’  (for  1685).  Still  in  the  business  of  revision,  Pat  Rogers  challenges  the 
wisdom  that  Pope  only  raided  Creech’s  Horace  for  the  odd  hard  word:  in  Epistle 
II,  for  ‘one  of  his  most  sounding  verse  declamations’,  Creech  clearly  provided  a 
more  sustained  source. 

Two  other  familiar  names  focus  on  The  Dunciad.  In  characteristically  thought¬ 
ful  pieces,  first  Ian  Donaldson,  ‘“Rage”  and  “Influence”  in  Pope  and  Jonson’ 

( N&Q  39.44—5),  elaborates  on  a  witty  echo  in  the  ghost  of  Settle’s  appeal  to 
Dulness  —  ‘Pope’s  fleeting  allusion  to  Jonson’s  poem  [‘To  the  Memory 
of ...  Shakespeare’]  casts  Dulness,  briefly  and  fraudulently,  in  the  role  of  Shake¬ 
speare:  of  whom,  as  we  are  allowed  to  see,  she  is  a  parody  and  an  anti-type’  —  then 
Howard  D.  Weinbrot  learnedly  tracks  Pope  through  both  the  Douay  and  King 
James  versions  of  Isaiah  and  from  the  1728  to  the  1740  Dunciad  as  he  sceptically 
revisits  suspicions  of  Jacobitism  in  the  biblical  images  (‘The  Dunciad,  Nursing 
Mothers,  and  Isaiah’,  PQ  71.479-94).  Richard  Nash,  ‘Translation,  Editing  and 
Poetic  Invention  in  Pope’s  Dunciad ’  ( SP  89.470-84),  invites  us  to  reverse  the 
flow  and  nods  obeisance  to  Foucault  as  he  ‘re-views’  the  1728  text  from  the 
perspective  of  the  1740s.  Nash  makes  some  useful  points  about  tensions  between 
attitudes  to  masterpieces  as  repositories  of  genius  as  opposed  to  sacrosanct  texts, 
though  his  conclusions  are  familiar  enough.  Not  so  the  analogous  debate  about 
Pope’s  Shakespeare  in  CQ  21.  First  A.  D.  J.  Brown  chooses  an  oddly  patronizing 
title,  ‘This  Little  Fellow  Has  Done  Wonders’  (120-49),  for  an  essay  which  takes 
issue  with  Felicity  Rosslyn’s  condemnation  of  Pope’s  classical  smoothing  iron 
used  on  Shakespeare;  Rosslyn  responds  with  an  immediate  ‘Reply  to  A.D.J. 
Brown’  (260-1)  on  the  grounds  that  Pope,  reading  as  a  poet  rather  than  poetic 
dramatist,  should  not  have  deleted  or  rewritten  verbal  quibbles,  repetitions  and 
other  ‘failures’  integral  to  the  dynamics  of  the  plays.  Both  score  points;  Rosslyn 
on  the  dangers  of  selectivity,  Brown  on  Pope’s  sensitivity  to  theatrical  impera¬ 
tives  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  where  his  retention  of  the  Nurse’s  garrulously  comic 
indecorums  show  alert  eclecticism  rather  than  knee-jerk  neoclassicism.  Two 
other  essays,  presumably  written  in  isolation,  are  in  closer  harmony  on  Pope’s 
correspondence  with  the  ladies.  Marie  Siganto,  in  ‘Pope’s  Concealed  Art:  “Let¬ 
ters  to  Several  Ladies’”  ( AUMLA  75.21—37),  diligently  revisits  Pope’s  editing  of 
his  own  letters  in  volumes  5  and  6  of  the  1737  Works  to  show  ‘his  rhetorical 
mastery  in  creating  for  his  contemporaries  and  for  posterity  the  image  of  self  he 
wanted  them  to  see’.  Siganto  argues  her  overall  case  persuasively  but  is  happy  to 
extend  her  judgement  on  his  poses  in  letters  to  other  female  correspondents  - 
witty  wooer,  moral  guide  and  so  on  —  also  to  embrace  those  addressed  to  Lady 
Mary  Montagu:  these  are  ‘Not  to  be  taken  seriously’  when  they  use  ‘the  conven¬ 
tions  of  epistolary  gallantry’.  Cynthia  Wall  qualifies  that  assertion  shrewdly  in 
‘Editing  Desire:  Pope’s  Correspondence  With  (and  Without)  Lady  Mary’  (PQ 
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71.221-37)  on  an  unequal  exchange  which,  ‘in  its  sustained  intensity  and  fic¬ 
tional  insularity,  most  frilly,  poignantly,  and  perhaps  self-consciously  dramatizes 
his  slow  circling  round  the  death  of  hope  in  the  real  world  and  its  formal 
resurrection  in  the  literary’.  The  last  essay  on  Pope  returns  us  to  the  less 
emotional  but  no  less  tangled  world  of  bibliography,  as  Dennis  E.  Rhodes 
investigates  ‘Two  Editions  of  Alexander  Pope  in  Italian  Translation’  ( Library 
14.140-3). 

Prior’s  reputation  as  the  poet  who  showed  the  gentler  face  of  Scriblerian  satire 
is  convincingly  qualified  by  Nicholas  H.  Nelson  (‘The  English  Horace  in  Defense 
of  Literature’,  PEL  28. 1 9 — 37)  who  concentrates  on  the  early  verse  written  ‘in  the 
shadow  of  Rochester,  Dryden,  and  Oldham,  [when]  Prior’s  targets  were  specific, 
often  eminent  individuals  whom  he  treats  with  contempt  and  derision  if  the 
deplorable  state  of  literature’  is  at  issue.  Nelson  concedes  that  Juvenalian  bite 
was  not  Prior’s  most  obvious  strength,  but  he  also  justifies  his  contention  that 
there  are  flashes  of  the  teeth  Prior  sharpened  in  his  youth  even  in  the  poetry  of 
his  middle  and  later  years.  This  year  the  only  piece  I  saw  on  Swift’s  verse  was 
Pat  Rogers’s  improvement  on  the  annotation  in  his  edition  of  the  Poems  which 
identifies  a  precise  verbal  parallel  for  ‘lashed  the  Vice  but  spar’d  the  Name  in 
the  then-standard  Horace  by  Creech  (‘Creech’s  Horace  and  Swift’,  N&Q  39.469- 
70),  but  I  did  track  down  a  paper  by  Erin  Mackie,  ‘  “The  anguish,  toil,  and  pain,/ 
Of  gathering  up  herself  again”:  The  Fabrication  of  Swift  s  Women  ( Critical 
Matrix  6  (1991).  1-1 9).  This  essay  demands  belated  mention  for  the  energetic 
manner  in  which  it  disposes  Irigaray  to  rediscover  a  critical  commonplace  about 
the  author  of  poems  such  as  ‘Progress  of  Beauty’  or  ‘A  Beautiful  Young  Nymph 
sharing  ‘an  empathetic  agony  with  the  victim  -  fragmented  and  dehumanized  by 
her  exploitations  in  a  market  over  which  she  has  no  control’;  but  it  is  altogether 
less  convincing  (despite  the  theoretical-linguistic  gymnastics)  on  a  gender  re¬ 
versal  which,  Mackie  claims,  associates  whores  and  the  poet  by  way  of  the  fate 
of  Orpheus  or  the  ‘dress’  of  language  corrupted  in  the  marketplace.  Young  is 
more  directly  shown  to  have  been  anxious  about  the  market-driven  book  trade  in 
an  interesting  if  monocular  essay  on  his  concern  for  originality  driven  by  fears  for 
his  livelihood  (Linda  Zionkowski,  ‘Aesthetics,  Copyright,  and  “The  Goods  of  the 
Mind’”,  BJECS  15.163-74);  but  more  elemental  emotions  are  at  issue  in  James 
E.  May’s  ‘An  Unpublished  Letter  from  Edward  Young  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  7  July 
1761’  ( N&Q  39.54-6)  which  reproduces  the  text  of  a  brief  note,  untraced  by  the 
Pettit  Correspondence,  in  which  Young  cancelled  a  planned  visit  because  he  was 
so  overwhelmed  by  the  death  of  Richardson.  This  note  fills  a  gap  in  the  biography 
and,  as  May  puts  it,  ‘expresses  with  greater  power  than  can  the  artful  elegy  in 
Resignation  [which  Richardson  was  typesetting  when  he  suffered  his  fatal  stroke 
on  28  June  1761]  the  profundity  of  Young’s  grief.  Two  other  mid-century  poets 
are  represented  by  an  essay  apiece.  The  first,  by  George  E.  Haggerty,  ‘  “The  Voice 
of  Nature”  in  Gray’s  Elegy ’  (Journal  of  Homosexuality  23.1 99-2 1 4),  is  a  curate’s 
egg  of  a  polemic  argument.  Taking  off  from  George  Rousseau  s  coinage  of 
‘homoplatonism’  to  describe  Gray’s  sexuality,  Haggerty  first  reads  the  Sonnet  to 
West  as  a  ‘vivid  expression  of  frustrated  physical  desire’  then  moves  on  to  the 
Elegy  —  with  comments  such  as  ‘We  hardly  need  Freud  to  suggest  that  the  dark 
unfathomed  caves  of  ocean”  suggest  Gray’s  fear  of  his  own  sexuality  .  Such 
singular  readings  are  not  common  -  Haggerty  uses  Kristeva  very  adroitly  -  but 
they  are  indicative  of  his  determination  to  force  Gray  out  of  the  abject  closet. 
Elsewhere,  Robin  Dix  pays  more  attention  to  the  physical  evidence  for 
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‘Akenside’s  Odes  on  Several  Subjects'  ( Library  14.51—9)  and  the  writer  s  fasci¬ 
nated  concern  with  both  the  aesthetics  and  the  mechanics  of  printing  in  1760.  In 
the  year  before  the  third  volume  of  Tristram  Shandy  was  published  there  is,  of 
course,  wider  relevance  about  Akenside’s  interest  in  type  design,  layout,  capitali¬ 
zation,  italicization,  format,  spelling  and  the  like,  let  alone  ‘the  willingness  of  his 
publisher  and  printer  to  accommodate  ...  troublesome  changes  to  their  normal 
procedures,  [which]  bears  witness  to  a  new  ethos’. 

Pride  of  place  on  Christopher  Smart  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  stimulat¬ 
ing  essays  I  have  read  on  any  subject  and  for  some  years,  Lance  Bertelsen’s 
‘Journalism,  Carnival,  and  Jubilate  Agno’  ( ELH  59.357—84),  a  tour  de  force  on 
the  poem  as  ‘the  Augustan  nightmare  come  to  life’.  It  opens  with  a  punning 
parallel  between  ‘smart’  academics  and  the  former  denizens  of  Grab  Street  - 
‘Sensitivity  to  the  prevailing  winds,  quickness  to  the  mark,  facility  in  production, 
eye  to  the  main  chance  ...  the  aspiration  to  fulfill,  through  flexible  and 
everchanging  discursive  practice,  the  will  to  literary  power’  —  as  a  prelude  to  the 
view  of  duncehood  from  Fleet  Ditch.  Bakhtin  and  Terry  Castle  combine  to  help 
him  reverse  the  perspective  glass;  then,  by  way  of  The  Midwife  and  Smart’s 
harlequinade  of  deadline-driven  productions,  we  are  led  to  a  detailed  reading  of 
a  newly  ‘colonized’  Jubilate  Agno  as  the  focal  site  for  much  else  too. 

This  marriage  of  carnival  and  commerce  produced  Dulness  (Pope  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  her  the  offspring  of  Chaos  and  Night)  and  the 
effort  to  reinterpret  her  dunce  legions  as  avatars  of  potentially 
positive  literary  and  cultural  change  is  abetted  by  the  historical 
effects  of  hack  writing.  For  hack  writing  made  transgression  and 
irreverence  not  only  therapeutic  but  profitable.  It  revolutionized  the 
marketing  of  literary  products;  it  opened  the  doors  of  publication  to 
female  and  underclass  authors;  it  filled  the  pages  of  daily,  thrice- 
weekly,  weekly  and  monthly  newspapers  and  journals;  it  extended 
literacy;  it  challenged  canons;  it  shook  governments.  In  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  the  chaotic  energy  of  duncehood  accelerated  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  what  Bakhtin  calls  ‘novelization’  as  nothing  before  it  had  ever 
done.  And  if  it  also  fathered  (or  mothered)  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  very  bad  writing,  then  this  should  perhaps  be  considered  its  price 
—  not  its  defining  characteristic. 

Bertelsen  calms  the  energies  in  his  qualifying  conclusion,  but  the  ‘ressenti- 
ment’  of  his  sweeping  survey,  let  alone  the  pyrotechnics  of  reading  the  poem 
alongside  low  parodies,  is  compelling  indeed.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  scholarly 
spectrum,  Arthur  Sherbo  adds  ‘More  on  Christopher  Smart’s  Jubilate  Agno’ 
( N&Q  39.45-50):  to  be  precise,  78  scholia  partly  incorporated  within  Karina 
Williamson’s  1980  edition,  now  fully  documented  after  Sherbo’s  annotated  copy 
of  an  older  text  ‘came  to  light’.  ‘Some  ...  may  seem  to  explain  the  obvious;  some 
may  seem  far-fetched.  Let  the  reader  judge’  is  Sherbo’s  comment.  Pat  Rogers 
implies  a  justifiably  less  permissive  intent  when  he  finds  ‘Echoes  of  Pope  in 
Christopher  Smart’s  Minor  Poetry’  ( N&Q  39.482-3):  four  of  these  plus  an 
allusion  to  Addison’s  Cato  and  a  reference  to  the  toyman  William  Deard  also 
supplement  Williamson’s  annotation. 

From  the  minutiae  of  such  intertextuality  Richard  Terry  would  return  us  to 
‘The  Rhapsodical  Manner  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  ( MLR  87.273-85),  in  the 
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first  of  his  two  essays  which  appear  to  be  trial  runs  of  sections  from  a  larger  work 
in  progress  on  the  eighteenth  century’s  longer  poems.  Whatever  their  origin,  these 
are  clear-sighted,  busy  essays.  That  in  MLR  questions  the  commonplace  that  ‘the 
Augustans  contrived  poems  whereas  the  Romantics  wrote  poetry’  by  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  ‘rhapsodical  principles’  were  well  enough  known  to  evolve  ‘archi¬ 
tectonic  ploys  [from  Night  Thoughts  to  The  Task ]  such  as  studied  digressions  and 
the  pretence  (at  least)  of  poetic  spontaneity’  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Pope  to 
Byron.  Terry’s  second  piece,  ‘Transitions  and  Digressions  in  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Long  Poem’  (SEL  32.495-510),  locates  his  texts  at  the  centre  of  ‘what 
has  increasingly  become  a  mainstream  view  of  Augustan  culture  as  perplexedly 
divided  between  antithetical  impulses  towards  order  and  misrule’.  Here  he 
weaves  together  items  from  the  ‘aesthetic  lexicon’  which  synthesized  Newton 
and  Trapp;  but  Optics  remains  the  key  text  in  an  essay  which  begins  with  the 
cultural  materialist  premise  that  all  literary  productions  align  with  or  against  the 
dominant  ideology  only  to  circle  back  into  a  reformulation  of  an  older  historicism. 
However,  the  last  word  on  work  on  poetry  published  in  1992  must  go  (as  so  often 
in  the  last  decade)  to  an  impressive  essay  by  a  woman  writing  on  women  writers. 
Moira  Ferguson’s  ‘British  Women  Writers  and  an  Emerging  Abolitionist  Dis¬ 
course’  ( ECent  33.3-23)  is  an  impressively  controlled  and  discriminating  study 
of  their  engagement  in  anti-slavery  campaigning.  Hannah  More’s  Slavery:  A 
Poem  (1787),  the  semi-official  polemic  of  the  Clapham  Sect,  is  the  pivotal 
statement,  and  Ferguson  is  alert  to  all  the  contradictions  and  tensions  —  between 
Anglican  evangelicals  and  dissenters,  between  pro-colonialists  and  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  radicals  -  swirling  in  and  through  anti-slavery  verse  which  empowered 
women  as  political  activists  from  their  permitted  base  in  sentimentalized  ‘femi¬ 
ninity’.  From  the  reality  of  that  base,  ‘White  middle-class  women  [who]  had  a 
long  association  with  forced  marriage,  abuse,  and  family  separations’  were  quick 
to  use  images  of  deracination,  degradation  and  whipping,  ‘the  recognized  topoi  of 
colonial  discourse  [which]  empowered  white  female  abolitionists  to  blend  wor¬ 
ries  about  themselves  as  subjects  with  concerns  about  colonized  others’. 
Ferguson  is  also  careful  to  pick  her  way  through  the  ironies  of  a  poetry  which  may 
have  liberated  women  by  way  of  their  anti-slavery  cause  but,  in  the  process,  fixed 
the  definition  of  African  and  Caribbean  subject  peoples  in  the  frozen  inertia  of 
mere  helpless,  passive  victims,  to  be  rescued  by  colonizing  enlightenment. 


3.  Drama 

Richard  J.  Dircks’s  edition  of  The  Unpublished  Plays  of  Richard  Cumberland 
includes  many  strange  and  surprising  wonders  —  obviously  too  eclectic  to  have 
much  swayed  the  commercial  sense  of  either  Garrick  or  the  elder  George  Colman. 
Dircks  had  the  complex  task  of  normalizing  manuscripts  in  various  hands  held  in 
the  Larpent  Collection  of  the  Huntington  Library,  and  the  result  is  to  preserve, 
among  several  interesting  works,  a  whimsical  comic  opera  ( The  Widow  of  Delphi 
(1780)),  and  a  softened  comedy  of  manners  {The  Country  Attorney  (1787)) 
alongside  several  improbable  experiments,  such  as  his  own  version  of  Richard  II 
and  a  hasty  reworking,  The  Armorer  (both  1792),  where  Richard  becomes  be¬ 
nevolence  itself  and  the  Peasants’  Revolt  an  opportunity  for  broad  comedy. 
Annotation  is  confined  to  basic  textual  notes  but  there  is  a  compact  opening 
account  of  Cumberland’s  life  and  immediate  theatrical  context.  John  Ross’s 
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edition  of  Farquhar’s  The  Recruiting  Officer  gets  a  welcome  second  edition  with 
an  updated  introductory  supplement  and  a  few  post-1973  titles  in  the  ‘Further 
Reading’,  but  there  are  few  major  revisions.  Fidelis  Morgan  and  Paddy  Lyons 
have  edited  and  introduced  Female  Playwrights  of  the  Restoration:  Five  Com¬ 
edies  for  Everyman.  This  is  certainly  the  Tong’  Restoration  period,  as  it  takes  in 
The  Beau  Defeated  (Mary  Pix  -  1700),  and  two  plays  by  Susanna  Centlivre:  The 
Basset  Table  (1705)  and  The  Busybody  (1709).  Pix  has  her  Mr  Rich  conclude  the 
play  with  praise  of  City  industry  and  distrust  of  ‘empty  “scutcheons’”,  whereas 
Centime's  intrigue  comedies  point  the  finger  at  City  idleness.  The  introduction 
provides  relevant  biographical  material  and  there  are  occasional  notes. 

Frank  Ellis’s  Sentimental  Comedy:  Dramatic  Theory  and  Practice  has  a 
promising  title,  and,  in  its  first  chapter,  ‘Theory’,  certainly  attempts  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  sub-genre.  Previous  empathy  for  heroic  subjects  is  now  joined  by 
a  ready  tear  for  those  which  are  far  less  admirable,  such  as  the  fly  liberated  by 
Uncle  Toby  or  the  worm  that  needs  Cowper’s  defence  from  thoughtless  man. 
Gradually,  it  comes  to  denote  a  specific  cast  of  mind  without  a  specific  focus,  a 
form  of  ‘cosmic  optimism’,  capable  of  division  into  eleven  ‘primary’  and  four 
‘secondary’  differentia.  For  all  this  attempt  at  almost  Structuralist  thoroughness, 
Ellis  can  be  at  times  rather  elusive,  if  not  cryptic,  but  he  has  an  expert  range,  is 
always  aware  of  alternative  positions,  and  is  most  useful  when  hazarding  enquir¬ 
ies  into  the  psychology  of  an  audience’s  passive  observation  of  the  irrational  or 
the  potentially  sado-masochistic  display  of  suffering.  Thereafter,  the  study  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  a  series  of  detailed  case  studies:  Cibber’s  The  Conscious  Lovers , 
Moore’s  The  Foundling ,  Whitehead’s  The  School  for  Lovers ,  Kelly’s  The  False 
Delicacy,  Cumberland’s  The  West  Indian  and  Inchbald’s  Every  One  Has  His 
Fault,  where  one  is  intermittently  reminded  of  the  introductory  remarks.  Ellis 
then  concludes  with  two  appendixes  where  the  full  texts  of  the  Whitehead  and 
Inchbald  are  reproduced.  The  overall  effect  is  of  a  necessary  ground-clearing 
rather  than  wholescale  reconstruction. 

Frederick  Burwick’s  ambitious  Illusion  and  the  Drama:  Critical  Theory  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  Romantic  Era  provides  an  overview  of  how  the  concept  and 
term  of  ‘illusion’  has  been  defined  and  extended.  Is  it  involuntary  or  voluntary, 
constructive  or  negative,  delusive  or  a  quality  of  the  object  of  aesthetic  contem¬ 
plation?  Burwick  is  sensitive  to  nuances  in  the  debate  of  such  matters,  and  his 
range  is  impressive  (chapters  on  ‘The  Skeptics:  Rousseau,  Johnson,  and 
Stendhal’,  ‘Illusion  and  the  Audience:  Lessing,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schiller’,  for 
example),  but  the  structure  of  the  argument  is  mostly  episodic,  with  a  final 
attempt  to  supply  a  closing  telos  in  the  sophisticated  play  with  illusion  found  in 
Coleridge  and  Tieck.  There  is  a  similar  comparative  survey  in  Robert  L. 
Montgomery’s  Terms  of  Response:  Language  and  Audience  in  Seventeenth-  and 
Eighteenth-Century  Theory.  Drama  is  mentioned  now  and  then  in  the  historical 
and  philosophical  passage  from  the  Baroque  to  the  Enlightenment,  but  there  is  no 
separate  treatment  of  theatre.  The  proposition  that  metaphor  was  only  apparently 
rejected  by  writers  of  scientific  or  discursive  prose  is  examined  with  an  eye 
always  alert  for  the  discordant  or  exceptional  item.  How  Addison,  Hutcheson, 
Hume  and  others  actually  wrote  counts  here  far  more  than  their  theories  on 
writing. 

Shearer  West’s  The  Image  of  the  Actor :  Verbal  and  Visual  Representation  in 
the  Age  of  Garrick  and  Kemble  is  admirable  in  its  determination  to  examine  most 
generalizations  about  styles  of  acting  and  theatrical  portraiture.  An  actor’s  pro¬ 
jected  image  could  only  be  of  full  aesthetic  value  if  the  role  of  the  actor  was  grand 
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enough  to  bear  it,  and  West  explains  by  way  of  plentiful  visual  material  just  how 
the  theatrical  portrait  reflected  and  promoted  this  status.  Intersections  of  History 
painting  and  tragic  portrayal  and  of  caricature  and  comedy  are  mutually  enforc¬ 
ing,  a  signal  example  of  how  the  respective  arts  could  follow  a  common  path. 

Curtain  Calls:  British  and  American  Women  and  the  Theater,  1660—1820, 
edited  by  Mary  Anne  Schofield  and  Cecilia  Macheski,  provides  many  timely 
reminders  that  our  view  of  the  period’s  theatre  as  an  unfeminine  calling  is  open 
to  some  radical  revision.  The  aim  of  the  collection  is  to  locate  the  hidden  agendas 
women  found  in  theatre  as  well  as  the  acceptable  personae  that  helped  them  deal 
with  its  inevitable  exposure.  This  is  a  wide  enough  remit  to  allow  the  inclusion 
of  a  variety  of  approaches  —  perhaps  too  eclectic  a  bunch  to  justify  fully  the 
Introduction’s  confidence  that  women  actually  ‘molded  the  taste  of  the  age’, 
although  in  the  essays  by  Judith  Philip  Stanton  (‘“This  New-Found  Path  Attempt¬ 
ing”:  Women  Dramatists  in  England,  1660-1800’)  and  William  J.  Burling 
(“‘Their  Empire  Disjoyn’d”:  Serious  Plays  by  Women  on  the  London  Stage, 
1660-1737’)  there  is  ample  evidence  that  they  were  a  vital  force.  Stanton  lists 
those  plays  by  women  that  were  staged,  as  opposed  to  printed,  and  surveys  with 
an  impressive  statistical  grasp  the  actual  modes  of  drama  associated  with  them. 
Burling  locates  a  watershed  at  1695,  after  which  women  could  more  easily  be 
associated  with  the  representation  of  ‘conflicts  of  honor  or  ...  the  depiction  of 
pathos’.  Edward  A.  Langhans  goes  into  the  wings  to  explore  the  contribution  of 
jobbing  actresses,  ‘without  whose  efforts  the  theatre  could  not  have  operated’, 
whereas  Pat  Rogers  examines  the  star  qualities  of  Sarah  Siddons,  her  almost 
Junoesque  stature  and  commanding  presence,  which  helped  shift  female  stere¬ 
otypes  from  the  passive  to  the  active  and  even  heroic.  There  are  two  pieces  on 
Elizabeth  Inchbald  as  drama  critic:  Cecilia  Macheski  examines  her  portraits  as 
evidence  of  her  search  for  ‘her  own  voice  or  genre’  and  Katharine  M.  Rogers  puts 
up  a  spirited  defence  of  Inchbald’s  credentials  as  a  critic  when  she  introduced  the 
Longmans  British  Theatre  collection  (1808).  Betty  Rizzo  s  focus  on  the 
undersung  writing  career  of  Elizabeth  Griffith  provides  a  view  of  how  Garrick 
and  Colman  could  thwart  the  aspirations  of  those  who  clashed  with  them.  Ellen 
Donkin  takes  the  account  further  to  analyse  what  was  at  stake  after  Garrick’s 
death  in  the  ‘paper  war’  between  Hannah  Cowley  and  Hannah  More.  Constance 
Clark  investigates  the  candidates  for  authorship  of  ‘Corinna’s’  ‘Critical  Remarks 
on  the  Four  Taking  Plays’  of  the  1719  season,  and  eventually  rejects  Eliza 
Haywood.  Douglas  R.  Butler  looks  at  the  submerged  Whig  politics  of  Susanna 
Centlivre’s  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1718).  Both  in  Kendall’s  close  study  of  the 
potential  lesbian  sexuality  inherent  in  women’s  tragedies  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period  and  in  Edna  Steeves’s  account  of  breeches  roles  in  the  work  of  Mary  Pix 
there  is  exemplary  historical  excavation.  There  are  also  essays  on  the  working 
context  of  Restoration  writers,  including  five  strong  pieces  on  Aphra  Behn. 

Kristina  Straub’s  Sexual  Suspects:  Eighteenth-Century  Players  and  Sexual 
Ideology  is  a  highly  suggestive  study  of  the  period’s  need  to  construct  clear  and 
‘safe’  gender  roles.  The  location  of  the  Player  figure  provided  a  usually  implicit 
challenge  to  such  differentiation.  In  the  first  chapter,  Straub  understands  how  the 
male  gaze,  and  the  role  of  the  spectator  itself,  became  ‘symptomatic  of  the 
struggle  for  authority’,  where  the  confidence  in  one’s  own  private  visual  con¬ 
sumption  supplanted  the  public  norms  of  passive  witness  to,  for  example,  a  regal 
progress.  Players  inhabited  a  twilight  zone,  where  such  constructions  of  sexuality 
could  be  temporarily  freed  from  tradition.  Chapters  on  Colley  Cibber  s  appropria- 
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tion  of  stock  homophobic  responses  and  one  on  the  marginal  status  of  actresses 
(where  the  threatening  portrayal  of  women  with  a  libido  provided  shocked 
fascination)  both  try  to  extend  these  opening  propositions.  One  of  these  Cibber 
pieces  appeared  as  ‘Men  From  Boys:  Cibber,  Pope  and  the  Schoolboy’  in  ECent 
32.2\9—39.  Straub  concludes  with  work  on  George  Anne  Bellamy’s  1785  Mem¬ 
oirs  and  Cibber’s  daughter,  Charlotte  Charke.  Especially  in  these  last  two  studies 
there  are  indications  of  a  careful  choice  of  example,  yet  the  opening  thought  that 
‘the  misogyny  working  through  the  [earlier]  feminization  of  actors’  fuelled 
charges  of  homosexuality  against  Foote  and  Garrick  in  the  1770s  and  beyond  is 
both  original  and  valuable.  Straub’s  account  of  Charke  should  be  read  alongside 
that  of  Erin  Mackie,  who  examines  both  The  History  of  Henry  Dumont,  Esq.  and 
The  Lover’s  Treat  for  the  significance  of  its  cross-dressing  episodes  in  her 
‘Desperate  Measures:  The  Narratives  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Charke’  ( ELH 
58.841-65). 

Katharine  Worth  provides  a  reliable  introduction  to  the  work  of  Sheridan  and 
Goldsmith  in  her  volume  in  the  Macmillan  English  Dramatists  series.  Worth 
quite  correctly  identifies  that  the  often  ‘disparaging  commentary’  that  her  sub¬ 
jects  have  attracted  ‘stems  from  an  over-literary  approach’.  This  is  clinched  in  her 
chapter  on  the  plays  on  the  eighteenth-century  stage,  which  neatly  summarizes 
what  is  now  known  of  the  construction  and  playing  conditions  of  both  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  Her  straightforward  description  of  sentimental  comedy, 
though,  might  have  done  with  a  little  more  general  (and  non-theatrical)  back¬ 
ground.  On  the  whole,  this  accomplishes  its  design:  to  provide  a  reliable  critical 
context  for  students  of  theatre,  and  to  motivate  them  to  pursue  more  specialized 
lines  of  enquiry,  as  indicated  in  the  bibliography.  A  radical  Sheridan  is  discov¬ 
ered  by  Christine  S.  Wiesenthal  in  her  ‘Representation  and  Experimentation  in 
the  Major  Comedies  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan’  ( ECS  25.309-30),  which 
attempts  to  re-read  ‘a  vast  plethora  of  [not  just  linguistic]  signs  and  symbols’  in 
his  plays  and  revalue  his  formal  devices.  Ingrid  Tieken-Boon  van  Ostade  exam¬ 
ines  Sheridan’s  language  in  his  letters,  mainly  to  Elizabeth  Le  Fanu,  and  traces 
the  social  indicators  therein  (mainly  as  regards  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  verb)  in 
her  ‘Social  Ambition  Reflected  in  the  Language  of  Betsy  and  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan’  ( NM  92.237-46).  Christopher  K.  Brooks  investigates  the  sexual  poli¬ 
tics  in  Goldsmith’s  work  in  two  pieces.  ‘Goldsmith’s  Feminist  Drama:  She  Stoops 
To  Conquer,  Silence  and  Language’  (PEL  28.38-51)  posits  a  ‘pre-feminist’ 
power  in  the  play,  where  the  ‘soliloquy  of  silence’  is  placed  onto  ‘the  patriarchal 
system’,  with  Marlow’s  reticence  and  Kate’s  eventual  freedom  of  self-expres¬ 
sion.  A  similar  approach  shapes  Brooks’s  contribution  to  Joanna  Stephens  Minks 
and  Janet  Doubler  Ward’s  Joinings  and  Disjoinings:  The  Significance  of  Marital 
Status  in  Literature :  ‘Marriage  in  Goldsmith:  The  Single  Woman,  Feminine 
Space,  and  “Virtue”’,  where  the  institution  in  The  Good-Natur’d  Man  and  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  picked  out  for  its  symptoms  of  wider  social  compromise. 
Whilst  not  specifically  focused  on  the  period’s  drama,  Susan  Carlson’s  Women  of 
Comedy:  Rewriting  the  British  Theatrical  Tradition  supplies  some  interesting 
reinterpretations  of  Restoration  femininity  in  the  chapter  on  The  Way  of  the 
World. 

The  traditional  basis  of  John  Gay’s  satire  (both  poetry  and  plays)  is  given 
extra  corroboration  in  Diane  Dugaw’s  ‘Folklore  and  John  Gay’s  Satire’  (SEL 
31.515—33),  although  its  application  seems  less  original.  Gay  was  an  adept  at 
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appropriating  ‘folk’  forms  for  quite  subversive  (and  urbane)  ends.  Wolfgang  Zach 
engages  in  a  complex  and  valuable  study  of  the  harsher  edges  of  Gay’s  comedy 
in  his  ‘'Faszinozum  und  Skandalon:  Zu  John  Gays  Beggar’s  Opera  und  ihrer 
Rezeption’,  a  contribution  to  Europaische  Komodie  (1990),  edited  by  Herbert 
Mainusch.  Michael  D.  Friedman’s  “‘He  was  Just  a  Macheath”:  Boswell  and  The 
Beggar’s  Opera ’  ( AJ  4.97-114)  delves  for  the  effective  causes  of  Boswell’s 
identification  with  Gay’s  highwayman  figure,  a  holiday  from  the  superegoistic 
recognition  of  Johnson’s  moral  probity. 

Among  general  studies  Brian  Corman’s  ‘What  is  the  Canon  of  English  Drama, 
1660-1737’  ( BJECS  15.307-21)  is  potentially  the  most  revisionist.  Drawing  a 
firm  distinction  between  the  reading  of  plays  and  their  performance,  Corman 
attempts  to  uncover  the  interests  that  lay  behind  the  first  anthologies  of  eighteenth- 
century  drama  (Bell’s  English  Theatre  and  Rivington’s  New  English  Theatre 
(1776),  in  particular),  when  perpetual  copyright  ended.  Such  canonization  af¬ 
fected  the  choice  of  plays  that  made  it  to  the  Regency  stage,  and  created  a  sub¬ 
canon  (including  Dryden,  Lee  and  Otway)  of  unproduced  yet  respected  models. 
The  experience  of  individual  readers  was  destined  to  suffer  divorce  from  that  of 
avid  theatre-goers.  Julie  Stone  Peters’s  Congreve,  the  Drama  and  the  Printed 
Word  deals  in  the  main  with  earlier  theatre  practice,  but  later  specialists  should 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  her  analysis  of  the  interplay  between  drama  and 
print.  William  J.  Burling  focuses  mainly  on  Congreve,  Goldsmith  and  Gay  in  his 
‘Entrapment  in  Eighteenth-Century  Drama  from  Congreve  to  Goldsmith’  (in 
Kropf).  Kate’s  active  role  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  is  part  of  this  mode’s  strategy 
of  forcing  an  audience  to  ‘confront  a  moral  problem  it  might  otherwise  wish  to 
ignore’.  Lothar  Fietz  launches  an  ambitious  survey  of  a  genealogy  of  melodrama 
and  sentimental  tragedy,  in  his  ‘Zur  Genese  des  englischen  Melodramas  aus  der 
Tradition  der  burgerlichen  Tragodie  und  des  Ruhrstucks  Lillo  —  Schroder  — 
Kotzebue  -  Sheridan  -  Thompson  -  Jerrold’  {DVLG  65.99-116).  David 
Wallace’s  ‘Bourgeois  Tragedy  or  Sentimental  Melodrama?  The  Significance  of 
George  Lillo’s  The  London  Merchant ’  {ECS  25.123-44)  seems  initially  to  supply 
little  that  is  truly  new  to  help  one  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  the  argument  gathers 
power  eventually,  especially  where  the  ‘distinctively  modem  ideological  and 
social  content’  is  concerned,  that  is  ‘incompatible  with  classical  or  neo-classical 
conceptions  of  tragedy’.  Lillo’s  conception  of  character  has  been  misunderstood 
-  motives  are  not  known  fully  or  even  expressible. 

There  have  been  several  significant  studies  of  1790s  drama.  Jeffrey  N.  Cox  is 
alive  to  the  theatricality  of  the  whole  period  in  his  ‘Ideology  and  Genre  in  the 
British  Antirevolutionary  Drama  of  the  1790s’  {ELH  (1991)  58.579-610)  and 
provides  a  clear  outline  of  the  forces  of  theatrical  reaction.  The  Wordsworth 
Circle  ran  a  special  Revolutionary  Drama  issue  in  volume  23. ii.  There  are  few 
references  to  the  ideological  debate  of  the  1790s  that  do  not  take  in  its  dramatic 
metaphors  and  self-representations.  This  collection  does  tend  to  reiterate  these 
themes.  Terence  Hoagwood’s  ‘Prolegomenon  for  a  Theory  of  Romantic  Drama’ 
(WC  23.49-64)  aims  to  provide  a  ‘total  description  of  a  theoretical  frame  for  the 
genre  of  the  period’  and  on  the  way  entertains  the  notion  that  the  1790s  engaged 
with  the  past  to  encode  dangerous  contemporary  preoccupations,  using  examples 
from  Elizabeth  Inchbald  amongst  others.  The  by  now  overstated  perception  that 
the  Revolution  came  to  stage  itself  is  given  a  new  turn  by  Julie  Carlson,  in 
‘Command  Performances:  Burke,  Coleridge,  and  Schiller  s  Dramatic  Reflections 
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on  the  Revolution  in  France’  (WC  23.117-34)  which  renders  as  distinct  French 
theatricality  and  English  theatre.  Kenneth  Johnston  and  Joseph  Nicoles  identify 
Louis  XVI  in  several  of  the  period’s  characterizations  of  Charles  I  (‘Transitory 
Actions,  Men  Betrayed:  The  French  Revolution  in  the  English  Revolution  in 
Romantic  Drama’,  WC  23.76-96),  and  Daniel  P.  Watkins  examines  the  ‘alien¬ 
ated  sensibility’  at  work  in  ‘Class,  Gender,  and  Social  Motion  in  Joanna  Baillie’s 
DeMonfort ’  (1798)  (WC  23.109-16).  Although  dealing  in  the  main  with  early 
nineteenth-century  theatre,  Marc  Baer’s  Theatre  and  Disorder  in  Late  Georgian 
London  supplies  fascinating  contextual  material  about  Drury  Lane  up  to  1809. 

There  are  several  informative  pieces  on  theatre  history.  Kathleen  Barker,  in 
one  of  her  last  studies,  shows  commendable  powers  of  detection  in  constructing 
a  picture  of  ‘The  Revival  of  Theatre  Outside  London  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  West  Country  (c.  1700-1 788)’,  especially  the  impact  of  ‘summer’  touring 
companies  after  1737  (77V  46.1 18— 22).  Some  extended  trailbreaking  work  would 
seem  to  be  in  the  offing  from  John  Orrell,  who  examines  both  ‘The  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  Playhouse  in  1731’  (77V  46.144—54),  when  John  Rich  tried  to  adapt  its 
design  for  Covent  Garden,  and  ‘Covent  Garden  Theatre,  1732’  (ThS  33.32—52). 
Mark  A.  Howell  wonders  whether  the  reconstruction  of  the  Richmond  theatre 
actually  tallies  with  what  we  now  know  of  its  likely  dimensions  (‘The  Theatre  at 
Richmond,  Yorkshire:  New  Evidence  and  Conjectures’,  77V  46.30-40).  Judith 
Milhous  and  Robert  D.  Hume  trawl  the  ‘Memos,  to  the  Treasurer  at  Drury  Lane, 
1715-1730’  (77V  45.16-30)  in  order  to  gain  a  picture  of  how  the  seasons  and 
companies  were  run.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  checklist.  George  Speaight  finds 
some  surprising  evidence  in  turn-up  books  about  pantomime  staging  (‘Harle¬ 
quinade  Turn-ups’,  77V  45.70-84).  Alan  Hughes  continues  his  investigation  of 
dramatic  theory  in  ‘Acting  Style  in  the  Ancient  World’,  where  the  possibility  that 
eighteenth-century  representations  of  the  passions  (in  particular)  drew  on  classi¬ 
cal  models  is  well-documented  and  persuasive  (77V  45.2—16). 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  essays  in  Kevin  Cope’s  compilation, 
Compendious  Conversations:  The  Method  of  Dialogue,  where  Polly  Stevens 
Field  deals  with  ‘Manly  Vigor  and  Women’s  Wit:  Dialoguing  Gender  in  the  Plays 
of  Eliza  Haywood’.  Kevin  J.  Fraser  unearths  a  theatre  contretemps  in  ‘David 
Garrick’s  Dispute  with  a  Person  of  Honour,  Dr.  John  Hill’  ( N&Q  39.50-4).  John 
McVeagh  supplies  some  contextual  information  on  John  Rich  pantomimes  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  in  his  ‘The  Subject  of  all  Companies:  A  New  Look  at  The 
Necromancer’  (77V  45.55-70).  Timothy  J.  Viator  outlines  the  theatrical  difficul¬ 
ties  in  Cibber’s  early  work  in  ‘The  Stage  History  of  Cibber’s  Xerxes'  (77V  46. 1 55 — 
8),  and,  read  alongside  Bertrand  A.  Goldgar’s  ‘Why  Was  Eurydice  Hissed?’ 
(N&Q  39.186-8),  portrays  a  fickle  and  politically  aware  audience.  Fielding’s 
work  has  often  been  regarded  as  hissed  off  the  stage  in  1737,  yet  Goldgar  shows 
how  the  antagonism  was  as  much  at  its  local  references  to  the  recent  Gin  Act 
(1736)  and  Drury  Lane’s  exclusion  of  footmen  from  the  audience.  Taylor  Corse 
proves  that  Addison  must  have  read  Dryden’s  translation  of  Virgil’s  Pastorals, 
and  traces  a  borrowing  in  Cato  (‘An  Echo  of  Dryden  in  Addison’s  Cato',  N&Q 
39.178).  Joseph  Le  Fanu  is  given  welcome  prominence  in  Theo  Eldermann’s  ‘The 
Unlucky  Joseph  Le  Fanu’  (JIL  20.3—24),  where  an  account  of  the  life  is  followed 
by  the  printing  of  his  farce,  The  Lover's  Plot  (1762).  Similar  service  is  done  for 
John  O’Keefe  by  Heinz  Kosok,  in  his  ‘George  My  Belov’d  King,  and  Ireland  My 
Honour’d  Country:  John  O’Keefe  and  Ireland’  (IUR  22.40-54). 
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4.  Prose 

Thanks  to  James  Woolley’s  sterling  editorial  work  on  Swift  and  Thomas 
Sheridan’s  The  Intelligencer  (1728—9),  fresh  light  has  been  cast  on  several 
matters  -  amongst  others,  Swift’s  later  views  on  satire  (no.  3,  on  The  Beggar’s 
Opera),  and  the  full  Irish  context  for  The  Modest  Proposal  (see  nos.  6  (Sheridan’s 
own  anatomy  of  Ireland’s  troubles)  and  20  (the  reprinting  of  the  poem,  Dean 
Smedley  Gone  to  Seek  His  Fortune’)).  It  now  seems  more  selective  than  ever 
before  to  dwell  on  the  Proposal  and  The  Drapier’s  Letters  in  isolation,  for  here, 
for  the  first  time  since  1730,  is  an  opportunity  to  consider  several  otherwise  well- 
known  tracts  (and  some  less  so)  as  a  continuum.  Certainly,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
single  Swift  out  for  particular  comment,  as  Woolley  is  meticulous  in  putting 
Sheridan’s  achievement  as  active  collaborator  in  true  perspective.  The  text  is 
based  neither  on  the  Bowyer— Davis  1729  edition  nor  Faulkner  s  1735  Works  but 
on  the  original  Dublin  printing  by  Sarah  Harding.  The  result  is  rather  to  catch 
history  on  the  wing  than  simply  to  commemorate  the  Hibernian  Patriot.  For  just 
twenty  short  pieces  there  is  here  plentiful,  yet  usually  pertinent,  commentary  and 
twelve  appendixes,  ranging  from  a  reprinting  of  Archbishop  King’s  views  on  Irish 
taxation  to  unpublished  contemporary  comment  to  a  short  but  revealing  note  on 
building  in  Dublin  in  c.1728.  One’s  ‘complete’  works  of  Swift  now  requires  this 
volume,  and  one’s  conclusions  on  the  Irish  Swift  can  now  be  more  comprehensive 
and  less  conjectural. 

Joseph  McMinn’s  Swift’s  Irish  Pamphlets:  An  Introductory  Selection  casts  its 
net  wider  and  is  also  more  attuned  to  undergraduate  use.  Here  we  can  find  not 
only  The  Modest  Proposal  but  also  The  Drapier’s  Letters  as  well  as  works,  such 
as  The  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady  (written  1707)  and  A  Letter  from  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland  (1708),  that  are  concerned  with  earlier  Irish 
issues.  There  is  brief  annotation,  a  scene-setting  introduction,  and  an  appendix 
containing  a  checklist  of  Swift’s  Irish  writings.  Considering  the  current  interest 
in  the  later  Swift,  I  welcome  the  selection  and  its  awareness  of  the  generic 
difficulties  for  interpretation  of  the  pamphlet  form,  but  also  half  expect  that  a 
fuller  account  will  appear  soon. 

Joseph  McMinn  has  also  contributed  Jonathan  Swift:  A  Literary  Life  to  the 
Macmillan  series.  McMinn’s  undertaking  is  a  difficult  one:  to  supplement  or 
render  more  lucidly  that  already  accomplished  with  conspicuous  success  by  both 
J.  A.  Downie  (YWES  65.370)  and  David  Nokes  ( YWES  66.331).  Within  its  senes 
constraints,  this  is  a  reliable  and  carefully  written  account,  synthesizing  much  of 
what  is  already  on  the  record.  It  is  especially  attuned  to  Swift’s  non-literary  (that 
is,  Active  and  formal)  interests  and  comes  alive  when  considering  the  publishing 
history  of  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  Irish  tracts.  All  in  all,  this  Life  is  familiar 
in  broad  outline  but  still  persuasive  in  its  grasp  of  detail  and  context. 

Dennis  Todd  has  located  ‘A  Rediscovered  Swift  Autograph  Letter’  ( SStud 
7. 1 6-22)  in  the  hands  of  a  private  collector,  namely  that  of  1  March  1 735,  to  John 
Barber  F  P  Lock  takes  issue  with  Arthur  Freeman’s  view  that  the  handwritten 
list  of  books  found  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Swift’s  library  indicated  additions. 
Upwards  of  thirty  of  these  volumes  were  much  more  likely,  Lock  argues,  to  be 
owned  by  the  Dubliner  who  listed  the  Dean’s  books.  Freeman  replies  in  gracious 
vein  yet  is  not  happy  about  attributing  the  titles  definitely  to  this  individual 
(‘Swift’s  Library:  The  Yale  Copy  of  the  Sale  Catalogue  Reconsidered’,  BC 
40.31-50;  with  reply  by  Freeman,  BC  40.51-6). 
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In  Jonathan  Swift:  The  Fictions  of  the  Satirist,  Jean-Paul  Forster  aims  to 
enrich  our  ‘reading  experience’  by  reviewing  how  Swift’s  ‘language  constructs 
its  references  to  circumstantial  reality’.  Forster  identifies  two  predominant  kinds 
of  fiction  in  Swift’s  oeuvre',  those  that  frame  others  and  those  that  are  thus 
framed.  The  tension  between,  say,  travel-book  motifs  in  Gulliver  and  also  occa¬ 
sional  folkloric  references  in  the  Tale  on  the  one  hand  and  the  inherited  knowl¬ 
edge  and  associations  of  the  reality  towards  which  they  are  meant  to  gesture  on 
the  other  is  fundamental  for  Forster.  For  all  its  supposed  independence  from  ‘the 
den  of  scholarship’,  by  which  he  often  means  Theory,  and  its  abstract  patterns, 
this  study  actually  depends  on  a  most  vulnerable  counter-theory:  that  most 
significant  reading  ‘experiences’  are  roughly  identical  ( the  ‘reading  experience’). 
In  its  favour,  this  approach  often  deploys  a  powerful  organizing  perception  which 
is  suggestive  and  often  leads  to  complex  readings,  where  there  is  ‘an  uneasy 
compromise  . . .  between  a  fictional  artificiality  which  distorts  facts  and  an  ad¬ 
equate,  namely  a  still  recognizable,  picture  of  actual  people  and  events’.  ‘Reality’ 
of  this  order  is  designed  to  contaminate  the  fictions  with  which  Swift  initially 
involves  the  reader.  Forster  is  an  adept  close  reader  of  these  texts;  he  is  much  less 
impressive  in  having  his  criticism  shed  light  on  Swift’s  historical  and  cultural 
‘life’. 

Quite  the  reverse  could  be  claimed  for  Daniel  Eilon’s  Faction’s  Fictions: 
Ideological  Closure  in  Swift 's  Satire.  Here  there  is  an  impressive  array  of  what 
used  to  be  called  background  considerations  of  Restoration  and  Augustan  politi¬ 
cal  thought.  Eilon  is  alive  to  such  contemporary  debates,  and  usually  resists  the 
temptation  to  have  Swift’s  work  ‘fit’  these  pigeonholes.  For  Eilon,  ‘Faction’  is 
Swift’s  consistent  nemesis,  its  tyranny  of  the  ‘group  ethic’  productive  of  little 
other  than  private  discourses  and  absolutist  interests.  Chapters  on  the  clash 
between  a  public  and  private  spirit,  the  growth  of  party  solidarity  and  (what  now 
seems  obligatory)  print  culture  do  manage  to  illuminate  the  formal  choices  in 
Swift’s  satire.  A  conservative  by  temperament.  Swift  is  here  allowed  to  be  a 
radical  in  his  thinking,  especially  in  matters  of  consent,  contract  and  natural  law, 
where,  despite  his  rhetoric  of  the  fearsome  mob,  he  could  also  trust  in  the  people 
sufficiently  to  hold  absolutism  in  check.  If  we  learn  more  about  Swift  as  a 
political  animal  than  an  aesthetician,  then  we  could  do  worse  than  remind 
ourselves  that  that  was  very  much  his  priority  throughout  much  of  his  writing 
career.  For  a  less  Swift-centred  account,  there  is  a  personable  and  unfamiliar 
reading  of  the  pamphlet  form  in  Eberhard  Spath’s  ‘Facts  and  Factions:  Political 
Pamphlets  of  the  Time  of  Queen  Anne’  (ZAA  40.130-40). 

Swift  is  prominent  in  Carl  R.  Kropf  s  collection  Reader-Entrapment  in  Eight¬ 
eenth-Century  Literature.  In  his  Introduction,  Kropf  correctly  applauds  David 
Veith’s  efforts  in  putting  this  brand  of  criticism  in  the  academic  mainstream.  In 
Veith’s  special  PEL  number  in  1982,  the  term  came  to  mean  those  ploys  whereby 
Swift  has  his  readers  betray  themselves.  For  Kropf  in  1992,  not  a  lot  has  changed, 
for  here  ‘entrapment’  includes  the  beguiling  of  the  reader  to  assent  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion  or  role  ‘that  has  painful  consequences  in  light  of  mature  reflection  or  of  later 
developments  in  the  text’.  A.  B.  England  and  Louise  K.  Barnett  both  provide 
analyses  of  the  poetry.  John  R.  Clark  (‘Lures,  Limetwigs,  and  the  Swiftian 
Swindle’)  draws  by  now  familiar  analogies  between  the  bewilderment  of  Gulliver 
and  reader  in  the  fourth  voyage.  Frederik  N.  Smith,  in  his  ‘The  Danger  of  Reading 
Swift:  The  Double  Binds  of  Gulliver’s  Travels’,  is  similarly  alert  to  the  insidious 
familiarity  of  the  opening  ironic  gambits:  ‘A  reader  can  be  trapped  because  he 
desires  coherence  and  will  create  it  where  he  finds  little  or  none.’  Christopher 
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Fox’s  treatment  of  ‘The  Myth  of  Narcissus  in  Swift’s  Travels’  homes  in  on  some 
early  sexual  punning  to  trace  a  route  through  the  work  whereby  Gulliver’s  self- 
love  is  transformed  into  self-distrust  and  -loathing.  Two  warnings  may  be  in  order: 
the  bulk  of  these  essays  show  only  superficial  changes  from  their  appearance  in 
Kropfs  SLitI  1984  collection,  and  the  theory  now  promotes  wider  and  less 
specific  perceptions.  It  is  handy  to  have  them  reprinted  in  this  form,  but  this  is 
still  not  fresh  work,  and  the  entrapment  tropes  look  increasingly  standard. 

For  those  occupied  with  the  task  of  enthusing  others  about  Swift,  Peter  J. 
Schakel’s  collection  of  Critical  Approaches  to  Teaching  Swift  is  both  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  incisively  compiled.  The  editor  supplies  a  selective  account  of  the 
critical  history  of  the  works  in  his  introduction.  Clive  T.  Probyn  manages  to 
introduce  Derrida  and  de  Man  as  well  as  survey  recent  theoretical  approaches  in 
his  ‘Starting  from  the  Margins:  Teaching  Swift  in  the  Light  of  Poststructuralist 
Theories  of  Reading  and  Writing’.  His  view  of  Gulliver  is  genuinely  enlightening: 
that  it  ‘enacts  (in  advance)  the  sort  of  crisis  that  turns  a  Structuralist  into  a 
Deconstructionist’,  where  all  discourses  can  be  ‘turned  on  [their]  edge’,  and 
where  Swift’s  marginalia  not  only  parody  the  main  text  but  also  advance  a  form 
of  metatextual  energy.  Joseph  McMinn’s  ‘Swift  and  Ireland’  draws  a  valuable 
opening  distinction  between  Swift’s  own  fiction  that  his  Irish  career  was  a  detour 
from  more  significant  matters  and  the  full  reality  of  his  literary  context.  His  art 
emerged  from  ‘cruel  frustration’,  where  he  ‘found  acceptance  and  respect  where 
he  least  wanted  them’.  J.  A.  Downie,  in  his  ‘Swift  and  Political  Ideologies  ,  plots 
a  sophisticated  course  through  the  dense  thicket  of  Augustan  party  politics.  Swift 
was  not  narrowly  partisan,  and  he  also  drew  a  firm  line  between  religious  con¬ 
viction  and  political  action.  Ellen  Poliak  surveys  the  variety  of  feminist  comment 
on  Swift’s  supposed  misogyny  (‘Swift  Among  the  Feminists’),  and  is  most 
helpful  in  her  tips  on  how  teaching  practice  can  be  informed  by  a  recognition  of 
gender  difference.  A  version  of  this  essay  can  be  found  in  CollL,  19.1 14-20.  Alan 
T.  McKenzie  then  dwells  on  ‘The  Manipulation  and  Distortion  of  Abstractions  in 
the  Prose  of  Jonathan  Swift’,  and  exemplifies  how  an  abstract  vocabulary  could 
be  subverted  by  unsuitable  and  corporeal  applications,  with  The  Drapier  s  Letters 
as  the  prime  example. 

In  the  section  ‘Teaching  Gulliver’s  Travels’,  there  are  three  ambitious  pieces 
that  depart  (to  good  effect)  from  the  need  merely  to  review  the  present  situation. 
Frederik  N.  Smith  summarizes  ‘Swift’s  View  of  Composition  and  the  Meaning  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels’,  and  reminds  us  of  how  laboured  Swift  considered  the  process 
of  writing.  This  craft  he  fed  into  the  significant  prefatory  matter  to  Gulliver  and 
the  Tale,  as  a  trial  of  the  needs  of  aesthetic  coherence  for  satiric  writing.  Richard 
H.  Rodino,  in  what  must  have  been  his  last  essay,  leaves  us  with  a  suitable 
epitaph.  His  ‘The  Study  of  Gulliver’s  Travels’  shows  a  mind  capable  of  compre¬ 
hending  a  breadth  of  interpretations,  especially  as  regards  Gulliver  where  the  text 
itself  ‘dramatizes  issues  of  interpretation  and  authority’.  The  study  of  such  a  text 
is  salutary  in  and  for  itself,  as  it  helps  students  appreciate  the  virtues  of  ‘conver¬ 
sation’  -  not  a  plurality  or  an  eventual  totalizing  system,  but  genuine  sharing  of 
perceptions,  where  certain  signs  can  lead  to  simultaneously  applicable  models  of 
thought.  Deborah  Baker  Wyrick  makes  a  tour  of  "Gulliver’s  Travels  and  the  Early 
English  Novel’  and  addresses  the  generic  indeterminacy  of  the  text,  and  how 
knowledge  of  the  deeper  socio-economic  context  helps  us  acknowledge  how  it 
reflects  Swift’s  own  self-image  as  an  outsider. 

A  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  a  pedagogical  challenge.  In  two  pieces  that  concentrate  on 
how  best  to  engage  student  attention,  it  emerges  as  a  provocative  test  of  inherited 
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norms  of  appreciation.  John  Traugott  finds  Swift’s  characteristic  mode  not  just 
ironic  but  even  parodic  of  various  pre-arranged  readers’  identities  (‘Irony,  Swift’s 
Gift  to  the  Reader  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub’).  Michael  DePorte  finds  Swift  gloriously 
uncertain,  matching  his  irony  to  the  task  of  ‘saying  several  things  at  once,  of 
posing  questions  he  would  not  feel  free  to  pose  directly’  (in  ‘Flinging  it  All  out 
of  the  Window:  The  “Digression  on  Madness’”).  The  treatment  of  other  works  is 
by  comparison  more  directly  focused  on  classroom  practice.  The  main  exception 
is  Claude  Rawson’s  ‘A  Modest  Proposal' ,  which  turns  out  to  be  an  abridged 
version  of  Rawson’s  contribution  to  Augustan  Worlds  (1975)  and  Order  From 
Confusion  Sprung  (1985).  Edward  W.  Rosenheim’s  ‘Teaching  A  Modest  Pro¬ 
posal'  finds  the  work  a  necessary  corrective  to  today’s  ‘pervasive  habit  of 
indifference’,  and  Lois  More  Overbeck  considers  ‘A  Modest  Proposal.  Model  for 
Argument  in  Advanced  Composition’.  'The  Battle  of  the  Books :  A  Generic 
Approach’  is  an  opportunity  for  Leon  Guilhamet  to  exemplify  the  extraordinary 
range  possible  for  ironic  writing  -  a  persistent  opening  for  parody  and  tacit 
alternative  suggestions,  whereas  Roger  D.  Lund  turns  the  full  battery  of  historical 
context  on  The  Argument  Against  Abolishing  Christianity  (‘Swift’s  Argument 
and  “the  Church  in  Danger’”).  Brenda  Ameter  provides  a  straightforward  account 
of  Swift’s  distrust  of  quackery  in  ‘Burying  Partridge:  The  Bickerstaff  Papers  as 
Astrological  Satire’.  There  are  also  short  pieces  on  the  poetry:  A.  B.  England  on 
‘A  Description  of  the  Morning’  (in  ‘Writing  versus  the  Aphoristic  Grain:  Swift 
in  Some  of  His  Poems’),  Donna  G.  Fricke  (in  an  intelligent  and  fresh  view)  on 
‘Verses  on  the  Death’  (in  ‘The  A-Mazing  Mirror  of  “Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr. 
Swift”’),  Elaine  Dolan  Brown  on  the  Horatian  Imitations  (‘Approaching  Swift 
through  His  Horatian  Poems’)  and  Raymond-Jean  Frontain  on  the  poems  of 
(apparently)  anti-female  insult  (‘Scatology  in  the  Sophomore  Survey:  or.  Teach¬ 
ing  Swift  as  a  Christian  Satirist’).  Schakel  then  provides  a  helpful  ‘Bibliography 
for  Teachers’  to  close  the  collection,  with  the  accent  principally  on  American  use, 
as  there  are  here  several  significant  European  omissions. 

There  is  also  a  growing  preoccupation  with  the  way  that  the  groves  of  academe 
have  straightened  Swift  out  and  rendered  his  work  palatable.  Carole  Fabricant,  in 
her  rather  anecdotal  and  disarmingly  personal  account  of  ‘Swift  in  His  Own  Time 
and  Ours:  Some  Reflections  on  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Profession’,  in  Leo 
Damrosch’s  The  Profession  of  Eighteenth-Century  Literature:  Reflections  on  an 
Institution,  rather  relies  on  Swift  to  provide  a  representative  image  of  how  a 
certain  generation  of  scholars  have  responded  to  Theory.  Swift’s  utility  in  this  is 
to  remind  the  diligent  reader  that  his  ‘texts  ...  testify  to  the  absurd  sterility  of 
theories  spun  out  of  the  brain  with  no  consideration  given  to  their  practical 
application’.  This  ‘worldly’  author  helps  us  resist  the  drift  into  a  world  of 
difference  and  relative  frames.  In  her  ‘The  Battle  of  the  Ancients  and  (Post) 
Modems:  Rethinking  Swift  through  Contemporary  Perspectives’  ( ECent  32.256- 
73),  Fabricant  is  not  afraid  of  an  Ancient  conclusion,  that  Swift’s  writings  could 
be  at  one  and  the  same  time  ‘self-reflexive  and  stubbornly  historical’  —  or  rather, 
most  historical  in  their  attempts  at  linguistic  autonomy.  The  desire  to  convert 
words  into  action  is  not  assuaged  by  the  later  wordplay.  Indeed,  no  matter  how 
pyrotechnic  the  verbal  dexterity,  Swift  could  deploy  these  rhetorical  designs  to 
determinate  and  communal  ends.  This  ‘turn’  to  history  is  embraced  even  more 
fervently  in  Will  Brantley’s  ‘Reading  Swift  as  a  Modernist:  A  Polemical  Inves¬ 
tigation’  ( ELWIU  19.20-35).  Brantley’s  main  target  is  the  new  orthodoxy  of 
Reader  Entrappers  who  choose  to  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  Swift  espoused 
beliefs  diametrically  opposed  to  the  liberal  linguistics  that  underpin  most  entrap- 
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ment  readings.  Taking  Claude  Rawson  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Camochan  and 
Harth)  as  mentors,  Brantley  advocates  a  full  look  at  Swift’s  whole  verbal  per¬ 
formance,  including  all  of  its  contextual  setting. 

This  may  all  make  political  good  sense,  but  in  the  above  takings  of  critical 
stock  there  is  often  a  relaxation  of  the  necessary  sharp  analysis  that  is  most 
valuable  in  more  individualistic  (and  less  partisan)  critical  acts.  Ruminations  on 
academic  politics  do  not  travel  particularly  well.  In  Dustin  Griffin’s  recent  work, 
there  is  a  serious  attempt  to  comprehend  the  contradictions  of  patronage  and  a 
freer  market  in  the  century.  In  his  ‘Swift  and  Patronage’  ( SECC  21.197—205), 
Griffin  shows  an  admirable  determination  not  to  take  Swift  at  his  own  word. 
Dwelling  on  the  staging  of  the  patron— client  relationship  in  Swift’s  imitation  of 
the  seventh  epistle  of  Horace’s  Book  I,  ‘The  Author  Upon  Himself’  and  Verses 
on  the  Death  ...’,  Griffin  locates  a  symbiotic  relation  between  Author  and  his 
Public  or  Patron.  SStud  6  has  unearthed  one  of  Irvin  Ehrenpreis’s  last  papers  from 
amongst  the  Munster  holdings:  ‘The  Scriblerian  Imagination’  (6.49-57).  The 
spotlight  is  placed  on  ‘A  Libel  on  Dr  Delany’  (1730)  to  show  how  it  defends  the 
Scriblerian  imagination  in  its  uncourtly  clash  between  style  and  meaning  and 
between  idealism  and  political  alignment.  Swift’s  Irishness  has  provoked  several 
clear  new  approaches  to  apparently  unrelated  texts.  Joseph  McMinn  provides  a 
new  twist  on  the  Gulliver  myth  in  his  ‘Jonathan’s  Travels:  Swift  s  Sense  of 
Ireland’  (SStud  7.36-53),  when  he  maps  the  almost  incessant  desire  Swift 
possessed  to  travel  about  Ireland.  ‘Looking  east’,  he  tried  to  trace  a  sense  of 
national  and  cultural  ancestry’,  but  in  his  homeland  he  always  regarded  it  as  a 
‘home  in  the  making’,  never  complete  or  entire.  James  Kelly’s  ‘Jonathan  Swift 
and  the  Irish  Economy  in  the  1720s’  (ECI  6.7-36)  wishes  to  defend  the  Dean’s 
economic  understanding,  especially  in  The  Drapier’s  Letters.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  some  inaccuracies,  too.  Kelly  mixes  up  the  third  and  fifth  letters,  and  leaves 
one  with  the  impression  that  the  seventh  never  made  it  to  the  press  because  of  a 
personal  whim  —  not  because  Wood’s  patent  had  been  withdrawn.  Robert 
Phiddian’s  ‘The  English  Swift/the  Irish  Swift’  (in  Hyland  and  Sammells)  is  organ¬ 
ized  around  one  basic  distinction  between  a  constrained  English  Swift  and  an 
Irish  variety,  ‘no  longer  constrained  by  allegiance  to  the  established  order  .  In  a 
short  essay,  Phiddian  manages  to  do  justice  to  a  complex  subject. 

Peter  Wagner  does  a  creditable  job  of  depicting  the  iconoclastic  satirist  as  a 
corrective  writer.  Based  in  the  main  on  Swift’s  scatological  poetry,  Wagner  s  aim 
is  to  isolate  male  idolatry  of  the  female  body  and  Swift  s  determination  to  depict 
that  as  unreasoning  and  indulgent  (‘Swift  and  the  Female  Idol:  The  Dean  as 
Iconoclast’,  Anglia  110.347-67).  From  a  rather  different  angle,  Cynthia  L. 
Caywood,  in  an  extended  review  of  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn’s  The  Body  in  Swift  and 
Defoe  (1990),  also  provides  a  comprehensive  account  of  bodily  metaphors  in  the 
work  ( ECent  33.272-9).  Susan  J.  Manning  provides  a  thoughtful  and  quietly 
radical  piece  on  ‘Mirth  and  Melancholy:  The  Generative  Language  of  Fantasy  in 
Swift  and  Smart’  ( SStud  7.54-68).  For  Swift,  as  for  both  Johnson  and  Smart,  faith 
was  neither  empiricist  nor  rational:  ‘Reason  and  order,  though  necessary,  were 
nonetheless  very  insufficient  instruments  of  human  knowledge.’  Turning  to 
Wittgenstein,  Manning  allows  us  to  conceive  of  ‘Mysteries  beyond  Reason’  that 
inhabit  verbal  form  and  that  are  not  simply  mad  or  mendacious.  The  turn  to 
Swift’s  flights  of  fancy  and  fantasy  is  a  form  of  direct  expression  as  well  as  a 
rhetorical  device.  Ashraf  H.  A.  Rushdy  sees  Bakhtin  everywhere  in  Swift’s  more 
camivalesque  passages,  and  despite  turning  his  hand  in  detail  only  to  Strephon 
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and  Chloe’,  can  construct  a  full  ‘emeticist’  reading,  the  aims  of  which  are  not  to 
wallow  in  the  mud,  but  to  steer  a  course  clear  of  it  (‘A  New  Emetics  of 
Interpretation:  Swift,  His  Critics  and  the  Alimentary  Canal’,  Mosaic  24.1-32). 
Now  we  know.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  locate  Elizabeth 
Maddock’s  ‘Swift  and  the  Subject  of  Satire’  (Qui  Parle  6.115—18). 

Liz  Bellamy  delivers  a  brief  study  of  Gulliver  in  the  HW  ‘Key  Texts’  series. 
An  opening  section  sets  up  over-simplified  cultural  contexts  and  recent  critical 
perspectives,  and  there  then  follows  a  rather  dogged  march  through  the  text, 
where  the  wider  issues  are  glanced  at  rather  than  embraced.  Bellamy  presumably 
knows  her  audience,  and  she  can  write  lucidly,  but  there  are  many  more  specifi¬ 
cally  religious  aspects  to  Swift’s  work  than  are  catered  for  here.  To  my  mind,  the 
best  writing  on  Gulliver  in  1991  could  be  found  in  Richard  Rodino’s  “‘Splendide 
Mendax”:  Authors,  Characters,  and  Readers  in  Gulliver’s  Travels'  ( PMLA 
106.1054—70),  which  is  a  model  of  critical  tolerance  and  yet  incisiveness.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  by  Swift  to  become  interpreters,  and  as  we  interpret  we  inevitably 
create,  yet  such  freedom  does  not  derive  from  ‘mastering  the  secret  intention  of 
authors’  or  constructing  perverse  revisionist  accounts.  Profoundly  influenced  by 
de  Man’s  perception  that  each  reading  partakes  of  the  ‘error’  thus  defined  by  its 
own  ‘correctness’,  Rodino  moves  intelligently  between  the  armed  camps  of 
interpretation  and  comes  nearest  to  comprehending  the  Travels  as  metaphors  for 
reading.  Douglas  Lane  Patey  is  inventive  with  aspects  of  the  book  we  thought  we 
knew  about  already,  in  his  ‘Swift’s  Satire  on  “Science”  and  the  Structure  of 
Gulliver’s  Travels'  ( ELH  58  ( 1 99 1  ).809— 39).  He  returns  to  the  earlier  senses  of 
‘science’  and  the  ‘arts’  to  defend  on  Swift’s  behalf  all  speculative  reasoning.  The 
Lagadians  are  merely  examples  of  all  intellectuals  who  have  lost  the  power  to 
trace  distinctions  between  ‘sciences  of  demonstration  and  the  arts  of  prudence’. 
Charles  H.  Hinnant  tries  hard  to  render  the  fourth  voyage  as  an  allegory  (more 
rather  than  less)  of  anthropological  development.  The  Yahoos  are  primitive 
‘Hunter-Gatherers’,  whereas  the  Houyhnhnms  are  enlightened  but  (thankfully) 
‘uncivilized’  herdsmen  and  farmers.  European  sophistication  implies  too  much 
development.  The  pattern  is  complex,  but  the  results  are  all  too  familiar  ( SECC 
21.75—88).  Robert  M.  Philmus  has  written  a  model  of  even-handed  dealing  on 
‘Swift  and  the  Question  of  Allegory:  The  Case  of  Gulliver’s  Travels'  {ESC 
18.157—79),  where  a  useful  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  deployment  of 
topical  allegorical  reference  as  an  end  in  itself  and  those  passages  where  such 
topicality  actually  serves  to  indicate  just  specific  instances  of  a  wider,  ‘utopian’ 
understanding.  Leland  D.  Peterson  operates  in  the  contrary  direction,  by  tracing 
the  ‘ghost’  of  Bolingbroke  behind  the  plot:  his  service,  impeachment,  flight  and 
eventual  turn  to  philosophy.  In  truth,  the  references  work  convincingly  only  where 
Books  I  and  IV  are  concerned,  but  even  that  level  of  explication  is  welcome 
(‘ Gulliver’s  Travels :  Antient  and  Modem  History  Corrected’,  SStud  6.83—110). 

There  are  some  suggestive  efforts  at  explication  for  the  most  complex  pas¬ 
sages  of  Gulliver.  John  Cunningham  does  not  rely  in  his  Christian  reading  on  the 
biographical  fact  that  Swift  was  an  Anglican  clergyman.  His  ‘Perversions  of  the 
Eucharist  in  Gulliver's  Travels'  ( C&L  40.345—64)  constructs  a  deep  eucharistic 
typology,  where  Gulliver  sheds  his  hope  of  Grace  by  unconsciously  denying  the 
sacraments,  and  is  thus  rendered  unaware  of  the  Christian  ironies  that  the  reader 
notes.  The  argument  progresses  to  extremes,  but  still  gives  much  food  for  thought. 
Anne  Barbeau  Gardiner  returns  to  Swift’s  occasional  anti-Dutch  remarks,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Book  III,  and  revives  an  interest  in  the  war  propaganda  of  the  1670s  that 
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stigmatized  the  Dutch  as  opportunistic  mercenaries  (‘Swift  on  the  Dutch  East 
India  Merchants:  The  Context  of  1672—73  War  Literature’,  HLQ  54.235—52). 
Vaughan  Hart  thinks  he  has  found  a  source  for  Laputa  in  Tommaso  Campanula's 
City  of  the  Sun  (1623)  (in  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels  into  the  “City  of  the  Sun’”,  SStud 
6.1 1 1—14),  and  Chris  Worth  finds  the  same  circularity  and  flatness  of  the  floating 
island  reminiscent  of  a  button  —  an  oblique  reference  to  the  Whiggish  Button’s 
Coffee  House  in  ‘Swift’s  “Flying  Island”:  Button’s  and  Bomb-Vessels’  (RES 
42.343-60).  In  each  case,  the  critical  ingenuity  is  more  impressive  than  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  parallels. 

Betsy  Bowden  finds  rational  horses  in  French  literature  (‘Before  the 
Houyhnhnms:  Rational  Horses  in  the  Late  Seventeenth  Century’,  N&Q  39.38— 
40),  and  John  A.  Dussinger  swells  the  number  of  sources  for  the  excuse  from 
trampling  on  the  crucifix  in  Book  III  by  tracing  a  similar  episode  in  Dionysius 
Kao’s  Short  Description  ...  of  China  (1704)  (in  ‘Gulliver  in  Japan:  Another 
Possible  Source’,  N&Q  39.464-7).  William  Sayers  tries  to  size  up  Gulliver’s 
wounded  knee  from  Book  IV  as  a  covert  gesture  to  sexual  dysfunction  and  a 
resultant  misanthropy  (‘Gulliver’s  Wounded  Knee’,  SStud  7.106—9). 

There  are  two  studies  that  progress  from  apparently  local  details  to  wider 
areas  of  significance.  Clement  Hawes  prosecutes  a  thoroughgoing  materialist 
reading  of  the  colonialism  inherent  in  the  motif  of  travelling.  Gulliver  ends  up  the 
victim  of  ‘repeated  colonization’  —  both  physically  and  spiritually  (  Three  Times 
Round  the  Globe:  Gulliver  and  Colonial  Discourse’,  CulC  18.187—214).  Dennis 
Todd  has  an  eye  for  hidden  details,  and  in  his  ‘The  Hairy  Maid  at  the  Harpsi¬ 
chord:  Some  Speculations  on  the  Meaning  of  Gulliver’s  Travels'  ( TSLL  34.239- 
83),  he  reminds  us  that  many  of  the  distant  items  recorded  by  Gulliver  could  have 
been  modelled  on  London  sights  and  shows,  especially  exhibitions  of  pygmies 
and  monsters.  In  a  long  analysis,  Todd  eventually  finds  Swift  dramatizing  the 
psychology  of  monster-viewing’,  whereby  identities  blur  and  the  notion  of  a 
common  humanity  is  challenged:  ‘It  is  in  this  project  of  creating  an  individual 
identity  that  Gulliver  so  miserably  fails,  losing  the  lineaments  of  a  self  to  become 
the  wonderful  monster  he  does.’  This  is  critical  perception  of  the  highest  order; 
what  starts  as  an  interesting  conceit  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  genuine 
revelation  about  the  whole  work. 

In  Kenneth  Craven’s  Jonathan  Swift  and  the  Millennium  of  Madness:  The 
Information  Age  in  Swift’s  ‘Tale  of  a  Tub’  what  starts  out  as  a  ramble  over 
familiar  ground  (the  world  of  print  snuffing  out  individuality)  becomes  something 
far  more  urgent  and  strange.  In  setting  out  to  define  just  whom  Swift  wrote 
against,  Craven  uncovers  a  common  thread  that  links  Milton,  Marsh,  Browne, 
Shaftesbury,  Harrington,  Newton  and  (especially)  Toland  -  even  Sir  William 
Temple:  the  confidence  in  Man’s  self-sufficiency  and  ability  to  do  without 
revelation.  So  convinced  was  Swift  of  this  error  that  he  only  pursued  individual 
patterns  of  thought  as  a  rhetorical  hook  to  convince  his  readers  that  one  had  to 
return  to  those  truths  that  were  commonly  inherited:  ‘all  private  virtues  masquer¬ 
ading  as  the  public  good  end  as  pride’.  Sometimes  this  determination  to  draw 
broad  conclusions  simply  elides  important  differences.  Even  for  heuristic  ends 
this  is  a  dangerous  proceeding.  Swift’s  targets  are  sufficiently  varied  to  provoke 
some  less  proven  connections  to  beg  questions.  ‘Anglican  Rationalism  or  even 
‘deism’  might  share  certain  family  characteristics  yet  they  are  still  distinct  - 
especially  when  Craven  so  frequently  lumps  ‘latitudinarianism’  with  them  to 
make  up  the  score.  There  are  clear  virtues  here  as  well,  it  must  be  said.  Craven 
is  a  perceptive  reader  of  Swift,  and  in  his  reading  of  the  Tritical  Essay  in  the 
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last  chapter,  and  his  refusal  to  rest  content  with  received  opinion  about  the 
literary  relations  with  Temple,  he  is  capable  of  incisive  and  independent  judge¬ 
ment. 

Richard  Nash  is  a  careful  noter  of  reader  entrapment,  and  in  his  ‘Entrapment 
and  Ironic  Modes  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub'  ( ECS  18.415-31),  his  closest  readings 
illuminate  the  role  of  the  Teller’s  persona  in  ingenious  and  provocative  ways. 
Jean-Paul  Forster  has  an  interesting  goal  in  view:  imagine  that  we  were  to  come 
to  the  Tale  without  Swift’s  footnotes  (added  in  the  fifth  edition)  or  the  earliest 
commentaries,  especially  William  Wotton’s,  and  what  original  emphases  would 
emerge?  Forster  is  surely  on  secure  ground  when  he  places  the  allegory  of  the 
three  brothers  as  far  more  resonant  than  a  covert  (and  correct)  history  of  the  early 
church.  Baiting  Wotton  with  the  inclusion  of  his  own  footnotes  Swift  outra¬ 
geously  tried  to  demonstrate  the  book’s  innocence  —  not  because  that  was  what  he 
believed  but  because  that  was  what  would  rile  the  orthodox  more  easily  (‘Swift 
and  Wotton:  The  Unintended  Mousetrap’,  SStud  7.23—35).  A.  H.  De  Quehen 
traces  an  echo  of  the  patristic  Cyprian’s  use  of  the  figure  of  the  coat  as  the 
indivisibility  of  the  church  in  the  Coats  allegory  in  the  Tale  (‘Cyprian  and  Swift’s 
Coats’,  N&Q  39.37-8).  Jon  Rowland  is  much  taken  with  the  role  of  the  Preface 
in  misleading  the  reader,  and  provides  an  extended  comparison  between  the 
Tale's  front  matter  and  the  preface  to  Marvell’s  The  Rehearsal  Transpos’d  (in 
‘Another  Turn  of  the  Screw:  Prefaces  in  Swift,  Marvell,  and  Genette’,  SECC 
21.129-48). 

There  has  been  some  energetic  work  on  The  Modest  Proposal.  Claude  Rawson 
seems  to  take  a  detour  in  glancing  at  Montaigne’s  essays  ‘Of  the  Canniballes’, 
and,  in  so  doing,  examining  the  moving  line  of  prohibition  on  such  acts.  Moving 
closer  to  Swift  involves  noting  the  possibility  of  allusions  to  Fynes  Moryson’s 
Itinerary  (1617),  and  also  the  direct  possibility  that  Thomas  Sheridan’s 
Intelligencer  18  first  provided  the  groundwork  for  Swift.  He  ends  with  an 
intriguing  reflection  on  the  human  capacity  for  euphemism,  where  the  term 
‘literally’  seems  capable  of  hiding  several  sorts  of  evasion  (‘Indians  and  Irish: 
Montaigne,  Swift  and  the  Cannibal  Question’,  MLQ  53.299).  Lloyd  Davis  at¬ 
tempts  an  ambitious  Bakhtinian  approach  to  the  work,  in  his  ‘Reading  Irony: 
Dialogism  in  A  Modest  Proposal'  ( AUMLA  77.32—55).  I  half  expect  that  such 
untraditional  work  will  provoke  rather  than  confirm,  yet  Davis’s  clear-sighted 
understanding  of  the  differing  discourses  here  at  work,  set  against  each  other,  is 
convincing:  ‘In  envoicing  a  seemingly  absent  viewpoint,  irony  opens  the  text  to 
other  perspectives.  The  text  comes  to  envoice  social  contradiction  and  conflict’, 
which  in  turn  engages  an  active  reading.  On  internal  evidence  alone,  Paul  Hartle 
actually  makes  a  plausible  case  for  Swift’s  use  of  Edward  Gayton’s  Pleasant 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixot  (1654)  in  the  Proposal  (‘A  New  Source  for  Swift’s 
Modest  Proposal',  SStud  7.97—100). 

Frank  T.  Boyle  takes  issue  with  Ehrenpreis’s  dating  of  The  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of- England  Man  as  1704,  contrary  to  Swift’s  own  (1708).  He  ascribes 
this  to  Ehrenpreis’s  need  to  find  Swift  more  consistently  Tory,  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  arguments  on  both  sides  (‘Ehrenpreis’s  Swift  and  the  Date  of  the 
Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-England  Man',  SStud  6.30-7).  Jayne  Elizabeth  Lewis 
perceives  that  Swift’s  use  of  Aesop  as  an  oral  literature’s  ‘authorial  presence’  in 
The  Battle  of  the  Books  shows  a  misplaced  trust  in  a  ‘logocentric’  freedom  from 
rhetoric  in  writing.  In  this,  she  is  more  of  a  Modem  than  even  Bentley  (‘Swift’s 
Aesop/Bentley’s  Aesop:  The  Modem  Body  and  the  Figures  of  Antiquity’,  ECent 
32.99-1 18).  N.  F.  Lowe  supplies  a  corrective  to  those  readings  of  the  Bickerstaff 
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Papers  as  merely  literary  satire,  in  finding  them  ‘Swift’s  first  political  campaign 
against  an  enemy  of  the  Church  and  State’  (‘Why  Swift  Killed  Partridge’,  SStud 
6.70-82). 

Finally,  two  more  general  accounts  of  how  Swift  expected  his  readers  to 
approach  his  work  that  derive  from  specific  instances.  Anne  Cline  Kelly  consid¬ 
ers  ‘The  Semiotics  of  Swift’s  171 1  Miscellanies'  ( SStud  6.59-68)  in  the  light  of 
how  contemporaries  read  miscellanies.  Swift  recognized,  and  used  the  fact,  that 
the  reader  could  be  confused  ‘by  giving  him  contradictory  signals’  and  no  ‘unified 
concept’  of  an  author.  Swift,  therefore,  ‘removes  himself  from  the  realm  of  the 
ordinary  and  the  unknowable’.  Judith  C.  Mueller,  in  her  ‘The  Ethics  of  Reading 
in  Swift’s  Abstract  on  Freethinking’  ( SEL  3 1 .483—98),  understands  how  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  free  thought  provoked  the  deployment  of  irony  which  in  turn  undermined 
the  authoritative  integrity  of  ethical  reading.  One  can  only  hope  that  this  is  the 
first  fruits  of  a  fuller  study. 

A  substantial  amount  of  criticism  has  also  appeared  concerning  Samuel 
Johnson’s  oeuvre.  The  period  under  review  has  seen  the  publication  of  two 
significant  and  eagerly  awaited  editions  of  his  work.  The  first  is  Gwin  J.  Kolb’s 
Rasselas  and  Other  Tales  (vol.  26  of  the  Yale  Johnson),  which  contains  ‘The 
Vision  of  Theodore’  and  ‘The  Fountains’  as  well  as  the  title  text.  The  decision 
to  print  these  narratives  together  is  vindicated  in  Kolb’s  carefully  compiled 
Introduction,  where  Johnson’s  liking  for  the  fantastic  or  ‘romantick  in  short 
fiction  is  explored,  as  well  as  the  immediate  circumstances  surrounding  the  first 
editions.  Besides  supplying  authoritative  notes  that  are  especially  illuminating  on 
chapters  XLIV  (‘The  Dangerous  Prevalence  of  Imagination’)  and  XLIX  (the 
inconclusive  conclusion),  the  textual  notes  provide  an  indispensable  account  of 
Johnson’s  revisions  of  Rasselas  and  also  Mrs  Piozzi’s  manuscript  transcription  of 
‘The  Fountains’.  It  is  also  a  significant  study  aid  to  have  an  index  as  exhaustively 
compiled  as  this.  One  should  mention  here  Robert  L.  Mack’s  ‘World’s  Classics’ 
edition  of  Oriental  Tales,  which  contains  John  Hawkesworth’s  Almoran  and 
Hamet  (1761),  Frances  Sheridan’s  The  History  of  Noujahad  (1767),  Clara 
Reeve’s  The  History  ofCharoba,  Queen  of  Egypt  (1785)  and  Maria  Edgeworth’s 
Murad  the  Unlucky  (1804).  The  Introduction  delineates  a  potted  history  of  the 
sub-genre  and  there  is  a  select  chronology  of  the  Oriental  Tale  and  related 
writings  in  English. 

1992  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  three  volumes  of  Bruce  Redford’s  edition 
of  The  Letters  of  Samuel  Johnson  (vol.  1:  1731—72;  vol.  2:  1773-6;  vol.  3:  1777— 
81).  Quite  correctly,  this  is  designated  ‘The  Hyde  Edition’  to  record  the  indispen¬ 
sable  support  offered  by  Lady  Eccles  in  person  and  as  joint  creator  of  the  Hyde 
collection.  This  edition  supersedes  R.  W.  Chapman’s  pioneering  efforts  of  1952 
on  several  counts:  firstly,  fifty-two  previously  unknown  letters  are  here  included. 
Several  of  them  are  of  great  literary  or  even  biographical  interest.  Twelve  letters 
to  Charlotte  Lennox  are  here  uncovered,  and  the  consolation  offered  to  Mary 
Cholmondeley  (6  May  1777)  is  both  tactful  and  yet  realistic  (‘We  all  live  on  this 
condition  that  the  ties  of  every  endearment  must  at  last  be  broken’).  Secondly,  the 
text  here  reproduced  has  been  newly  transcribed  from  the  original  documents, 
which  has  on  occasion  restored  significantly  altered  versions,  especially  those 
that  Chapman  had  found  in  Hester  Thrale’s  1788  collection.  Lastly,  there  is 
plentiful  apt  and  helpful  annotation,  which  includes  for  the  first  time  notes  of 
substantive  deletions.  In  the  headnote  to  each  letter  there  are  also  descriptions  of 
the  provenance  of  each  item  to  aid  independent  study  of  the  original.  One  minor 
cavil  remains:  unlike  Chapman,  Redford  omits  Mrs  Thrale  s  letters  to  Johnson, 
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which  are  part  of  the  fuller  picture  to  each  of  Johnson’s.  In  short,  this  is  a  splendid 
undertaking,  carefully  and  attractively  produced,  and  may  perhaps  be  the  means 
by  which  Johnson’s  epistolary  art  can  be  reassessed. 

Nalini  Jain  has  produced  two  interesting  contributions  to  Johnson  criticism.  In 
his  The  Mind’s  Extensive  View:  Samuel  Johnson  on  Poetic  Language,  he  appears 
to  address  material  that  has  already  been  extensively  treated.  In  his  opening 
chapter,  ‘Introduction:  What  is  Poetry?’,  Jain  brings  together  to  good  effect 
several  of  Johnson’s  scattered  pronouncements  on  poetry.  He  concludes  that  the 
poetic  was  granted  a  particularly  elevated  place  in  aesthetics  —  and  in  the 
formation  of  moral  perceptions  —  as  it  ‘subsumes  within  it  the  knowledge  of 
human  relations  and  ideas  of  social  morality’.  Chapters  then  follow  on  ‘Meta¬ 
phor’  and  on  ‘The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Language’,  before  Jain  tackles  a  detailed 
examination  of  how  the  poetic  could  come  to  be  regarded  as  less  mimetic,  and  so 
reflective  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  its  limited  powers  of  moral  judgement 
in  studies  on  Shakespeare  and  The  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Jain  does  not  step  outside 
the  humanistic  discourse  that  Johnson  rendered  so  intelligible,  and  one  is  perhaps 
left  with  more  materialist  objections  to  the  universality  of  his  readings,  but  it  is 
an  honest  and  well-stocked  survey. 

In  Re-Viewing  Samuel  Johnson,  Jain  has  collected  together  a  mixed  bag  of 
essays.  Thomas  M.  Curley’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and  India’  goes  some  way  towards 
establishing  evidence  for  Johnson’s  fascination  with  Anglo-Indian  cultural  ex¬ 
change,  which,  through  his  friendship  with  Chambers  and  Hastings,  became  an 
increasingly  significant  resource.  Geoffrey  Camall  concentrates  on  ‘A  Conserva¬ 
tive  Mind  under  Stress:  Aspects  of  Johnson’s  Political  Writings’  which  is  not,  as 
we  may  suppose,  an  addition  to  a  view  of  Johnson  Agonistes,  but  through  an 
extended  comparison  to  two  other  ‘conservative  minds’,  Hume  and  Burke,  an 
analysis  of  the  doubts  of  conservatism  in  an  age  of  Revolution.  Some  of  these 
remarks  make  a  little  too  much  of  Johnson’s  early  hopes  for  the  Dictionary,  less 
of  how  the  project  was  actually  carried  out.  For  a  contrary  position,  one  would  not 
need  to  look  further  than  Brijraj  Singh’s’  ‘“Only  half  of  his  subject”:  Johnson’s 
The  False  Alarm  and  the  Wilkesite  Movement’,  which  casts  a  searching  eye  on 
the  work’s  partiality.  However  much  a  successful  polemical  work,  the  Alarm 
shows  a  failure  to  understand  ‘the  socioeconomic  forces  underlying  the  petition¬ 
ing  phenomenon’  of  the  1760s  -  but  didactic  works  are  partial.  William 
Hutchings  and  William  Ruddick  both  regard  in  turn  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and  Land¬ 
scape’.  Hutchings  views  Johnson’s  experience  of  pastoral  and  of  the  gap  between 
aspiration  and  actuality  alongside  the  Life  of  Savage.  Ruddick  concentrates  on 
Johnson  as  country  tourist  and  his  susceptibility  to  the  Sublime.  Jain  himself 
surveys  ‘Johnson  and  Shakespeare:  A  Moral  and  Religious  Quest’,  which  ends 
with  Jain  aware  of  how  Shakespeare  could  be  deficient,  according  to  Johnson,  in 
a  belief  in  the  ‘equity  of  providence’.  Lawrence  Lipking’s  ‘The  Death  and  Life 
of  Johnson’  reflects  on  how  varied  were  the  reports  of  Johnson’s  death.  For 
Boswell  and  Hannah  More  there  was  a  vested  interest  in  his  meeting  an  end  both 
serene  and  sure,  whereas  Hawkins  reveals  a  man  ‘who  clings  to  life  with  such 
fierceness  that  all  about  him  pale’.  Lipking  favours  the  latter  account.  Lastly, 
Jean  H.  Hagstrum  places  ‘Samuel  Johnson  among  the  Deconstructionists’.  With 
a  wry  touch,  Hagstrum  is  not  shocked  at  the  association  between  the  two,  and 
wishes  to  highlight  a  writer  with  plenty  of  respect  for  ‘the  flux,  complexity,  and 
psychological  disruptiveness  of  language’.  Certainly,  there  would  have  been  deep 
flaws  visible,  but  also  insights  and  honesty. 
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John  Wiltshire’s  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  Medical  World:  The  Doctor  and  the 
Patient  is  required  reading  for  hypochondriacs.  Johnson’s  array  of  nervous  tics, 
bouts  of  cardiac  congestion  and  even  plain  melancholy  have  fascinated  genera¬ 
tions  of  admirers,  and  this  original  reading  feeds  off  this  initial  biographical 
information.  The  Introduction  makes  it  clear  that  not  only  is  Johnson  to  be 
regarded  ‘as  a  patient,  as  an  amateur  doctor,  and  as  a  writer  about  medicine’  but 
also  as  a  ‘healer’  and  ‘sage’  in  a  more  figurative  sense.  I  risk  reducing  the 
argument  in  summary  here,  but  there  are  two  core  perceptions  that  organize  this 
very  varied  work:  first,  the  idea  that  Johnson’s  life-long  preoccupation  with 
sickness  and  pain  in  the  external  world  proved  to  be  of  profound  significance  in 
imagining  and  sympathizing  with  moral  decay,  and,  second,  the  much  sought-for 
‘physic  of  the  mind’  was  not  a  piece  of  quackery  on  Johnson’s  behalf,  but  (witness 
his  veneration  for  the  pains  taken  by  Robert  Levet)  a  sincere  and  informed 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  forms  of  therapeutic  relief  and  practice. 
The  result  is  a  moving  account  of  Johnson’s  fear  not  only  of  death  but  also  of  the 
state  of  sin.  Pain  heals,  so  satire  or  more  obvious  polemic  is  the  necessary 
surgeon’s  knife.  It  also  puts  this  contextual  information  to  interpretative  use.  The 
chapters  on  Levet  and  the  friendship  with  Boswell  discover  something  new  in 
what  we  had  thought  we  had  known. 

Wiltshire  puts  the  idea  of  Michel  Foucault  on  socially  derived  definitions  of 
disease  and  sanity  to  illuminating  use.  In  Edward  Tomarken’s  Samuel  Johnson  on 
Shakespeare:  The  Discipline  of  Criticism  there  is  (on  the  whole)  a  less  successful 
attempt  to  bring  contemporary  critical  needs  up  close  to  Johnson’s  immediate 
cultural  aspirations.  If  this  is  perhaps  too  complex  an  undertaking,  where  his 
work  on  Shakespeare  is  concerned,  then  that  is  not  to  claim  that  this  study  is  thus 
completely  invalidated.  Tomarken  has  a  firm  grasp  of  Johnson’s  editorial  task, 
and  so  can  differentiate  where  it  marked  a  step  forward  from  where  it  developed 
into  eccentricity.  Focusing  on  just  eight  plays  (the  chapters  on  Henry  IV  and  King 
Lear  are  central),  Tomarken  analyses  the  edition  as  a  whole:  the  textual  choices 
made,  the  notes  he  adopted  from  others  and  those  that  were  original  as  well  as  the 
Preface.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  critical  perception  that  is  both  insightful 
and  illuminating.  If  this  account  had  been  left  to  speak  for  itself,  then  I  would 
have  had  few  reservations.  It  is  something  of  a  truism  to  claim  that  Johnson 
established  the  work  of  criticism  as  a  discipline,  where  theory  could  operate  at  the 
‘level  of  principle’  and  yet  not  be  didactic.  Each  chapter  closes  with  ‘axioms’  that 
enshrine  lessons  from  Johnson  for  certain  present  critical  orientations,  and  the 
last  chapter,  ‘Towards  a  New  Humanism’,  is  hardly  trailbreaking,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  advancing  the  line  that  ‘interpretation  is  a  moral  imperative’  or  that 
literary  criticism  can  only  achieve  maturity  if  it  helps  formulate  procedures  that 
enable  us  ‘to  better  endure  and  understand  the  human  condition’.  Johnson  said 
something  of  that  sort. 

Catherine  Parke’s  Samuel  Johnson  and  Biographical  Thinking  commences 
with  eloquent  support  for  the  art  of  biography.  Johnson  regarded  it  as  an  ‘essen¬ 
tial  way  of  experiencing  and  understanding  the  world’,  and  our  appetites  are  thus 
whetted  for  a  more  detailed  consideration  than  we  find  here.  Much  of  this  study 
has  already  appeared  as  separate  essays,  and  little  obvious  attempt  has  been  made 
to  synthesize  a  consistent  narrative  flow  out  of  them.  There  are  nuggets  of  insight 
and  local  clarity,  yet  the  full  effect  is  diluted  by  inadequate  support  for  at  times 
grand  statements  -  especially  in  the  otherwise  suggestive  chapter  on  the  Ram¬ 
blers.  Rather  more  persuasive  about  Johnson’s  art  and  mind  is  Gloria  Sybil 
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Gross,  in  her  This  Invisible  Riot  of  the  Mind:  Samuel  Johnson  s  Psychological 
Theory.  The  title  includes  a  quote  from  Rambler  89,  where  Johnson  tried  to  come 
to  terms  with  that  ‘secret  prodigality  of  being,  ...  secure  from  detection,  and 
fearless  of  reproach’.  This  hidden  depth  is  exactly  what  Gross  wants  to  plumb, 
and  she  sees  no  problem  in  calling  Freud  into  the  argument,  in  her  project  of 
displacing  moral  and  devotional  discourses  by  less  ‘repressive’  explanations. 
This  ahistoricism  apart,  however,  Gross  is  not  quite  as  radical  as  she  hopes  she 
is  being.  The  ‘severe  superego’  and  painful  guilt  of  early  and  middle  years  gives 
way  to  a  mature  self-examination  —  a  pattern  very  reminiscent  of  Bate’s  biogra¬ 
phy,  yet  Gross  is  a  perceptive  close  reader,  and  this  is  where  her  work  is 
particularly  valuable.  Chapters  on  ‘Medical  Psychology  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury’  and  ‘The  Physician  of  the  Soul’  (mainly  on  the  Prayers  and  Meditations) 
almost  replicate  the  preoccupations  of  Wiltshire’s  book  noted  above.  Gross 
strikes  out  on  her  own,  however,  when  she  isolates  the  psychological  factors 
behind  Johnson’s  thirst  for  fame,  his  irrational  need  for  enchantment  (the  sympa¬ 
thies  educed  by  Rasselas  especially)  and  the  close  interaction  between  character 
and  culture  in  the  Lives,  which  most  show  a  pre-Freudian  set  of  convictions.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  not  yet  received  Steven  Lynn’s  Samuel  Johnson  after  Decon¬ 
struction:  Rhetoric  and  ' The  Rambler’  (UI11P).  A  full  notice  will  appear  next 
year. 

Paul  Korshin’s  editing  of  The  Age  of  Johnson,  volumes  4  and  5,  may  perhaps 
deserve  praise  aside  from  the  worth  of  the  individual  contributions.  Both  collec¬ 
tions  are  impeccably  produced  and  represent  a  lively  editorial  policy.  Volume  4 
contains  Donald  Greene’s  extended  revision  of  Katherine  Balderston’s  findings 
in  her  1949  essay,  ‘Johnson’s  “Vile  Melancholy’”.  Balderston  deduced  a 
masochistic  streak  in  Johnson  (the  padlock  theory),  whereas  Greene  wishes  us  to 
consider  details  of  her  ‘proof  in  a  wider  context  that  includes  another  guilty 
secret:  masturbation,  and/or  intense  sexual  fantasy.  It  accounts  for  those  capital 
‘M’s  in  the  diary  of  1765-6,  and  it  also  frees  Johnson  from  the  imputation  of  some 
Burtonian  melancholic  constitution.  In  such  matters  where  proof  is  (as  yet?) 
impossible  to  find,  Greene  has  at  least  posed  a  strong  alternative  to  a  myth  of  long 
standing  (‘“A  Secret  Far  Dearer  To  Him  Than  His  Life”:  Johnson’s  Vile  Melan¬ 
choly  Reconsidered’,  AJ  4. 1-40).  David  R.  Anderson  considers  ‘Johnson  and  the 
Problem  of  Religious  Verse’,  which  bears  directly  on  the  reservations  about 
religious  poetry  in  the  Lives  (especially  where  Cowley,  Milton  and  Waller  were 
concerned).  Anderson  finds  that  the  main  problem  lay  in  the  devotional  poet’s 
disinclination  to  deploy  poetic  ornament,  which  Johnson  felt  was  a  staple  of 
poetic  excellence  {AJ  4.41-53).  Karen  O’Brien  is  careful  in  her  nuanced  reading 
of  the  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  to  tease  out  Johnson’s  wider  conclusions  on 
the  Scottish  Enlightenment.  She  does  tend  sometimes  to  find  Boswell  a  reliable 
and  transparent  reporter  of  Johnson’s  views,  which  shifts  the  whole  question  of 
intention  away  from  the  doubtful  thinker.  The  conclusion  seems  familiar:  that 
Johnson’s  view  remained  an  ‘imperial  one’  (‘Johnson’s  View  of  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment  in  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland',  AJ  4.59—82). 
Greg  Clingham  goes  over  some  ambiguous  biographical  evidence  as  to  whether 
the  posthumous  Prayers  and  Meditations  (1785)  were  authorized.  Did  Strahan 
perpetuate  the  Hawkins’  fraud  in  publishing  material  found  in  the  ‘papers’ 
falsely  appropriated  by  him  at  Johnson’s  death?  The  conclusion  is  rather  anti- 
climactic  in  its  even-handedness,  dwelling  on  the  ‘provisional  and  explorative 
nature’  of  biography  (‘Johnson’s  Prayers  and  Meditations  and  the  “Stolen  Diary 
Problem”:  Reflections  on  a  Biographical  Quiddity’,  AJ  4.83—95).  Claudia 
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Thomas  uncovers  some  of  the  significant  and  formative  power  in  the  acquaint¬ 
anceship  between  Johnson  and  Elizabeth  Carter  (“‘Th’ Instructive  Moral,  and 
Important  Thought”:  Elizabeth  Carter  Reads  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Epictetus’,  AJ 
4.137-69). 

If  AJ  5  could  be  said  to  have  a  dominant  theme,  then  it  is  sexual  anxiety.  Roy 
D.  Menninger  (a  practising  psychiatrist)  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by 
isolating  Johnson’s  relationships  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  Hester  Thrale. 
The  first  engendered  a  deeply  experienced  negative  self-image  that  Johnson  tried 
to  shed  in  marriage  to  Elizabeth.  Only  Hester  Thrale  was  able  to  provide  the 
correct  therapy,  reducing  the  baleful  effects  of  Johnson’s  ‘castigating  conscience’ 
(‘Johnson’s  Psychic  Turmoil  and  the  Women  in  His  Life’,  A J  5.179—200).  Gay  W. 
Brack  takes  a  less  indulgent  view  of  Johnson’s  marriage,  in  ‘Tetty  and  Samuel 
Johnson:  The  Romance  and  the  Reality’  (AJ  5.147-78).  Assuming  that  the  pose 
of  dutiful  husband  was  really  down  to  his  own  conscience-ridden  remorse  en¬ 
shrined  in  retrospective  prayers  and  diaries,  Brack  highlights  the  possible  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty  in  the  nightly  rambles  with  Savage  and  the  shunning  of  Tetty  in  the 
1739  Midlands  visit.  The  same  desperate  ‘Stoic’  avoidance  of  deep  involvement 
can  be  traced  in  the  resistance  to  visiting  his  ill  mother  just  before  she  died.  A 
similar  objection  to  the  romantic  Johnson  can  be  found  in  Toni  O’Shaugnessy 
Bowers’s  ‘Critical  Complicities:  Savage  Mothers,  Johnson’s  Mother,  and  the 
Containment  of  Maternal  Difference’  (AJ  5.115-46).  Bowers  sees  significant 
similarities  in  Johnson’s  portrayal  of  Anne  Brett  (whom  Savage  claimed  as  his 
mother)  and  Sarah  Johnson.  They  are  both  found  wanting  in  their  inability  to 
provide  enough  material  well-being  for  their  sons  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are 
supposed  only  to  be  responsible  for  ‘purely  affective  and  private  nurture.  In 
‘Johnson  and  Women:  Demasculinizing  Literary  History’  (AJ  5.61—1 14),  Annette 
Wheeler  Cafarelli  finds  in  Johnson  a  voice  particularly  sympathetic  to  women.  In 
contradicting  Boswell’s  ‘masculine’  image  of  Johnson,  Cafarelli  draws  on  the 
direct  testimony  of  Hester  Thrale,  Frances  Bumey,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and 
Laetitia  Hawkins,  and  then  points  out  the  victimized  women  portrayed  in  the 
Lives  (especially  those  of  Swift  and  Milton).  John  B.  Radner  travels  to  the 
Hebrides  with  Johnson  and  Boswell  and  draws  attention  to  ‘Boswell’s  and 
Johnson’s  Sexual  Rivalry’  (AJ  5.201-46),  this  being  a  projection  of  Boswell  to 
confess  his  own  improprieties. 

Pat  Rogers  contributes  an  enjoyable  stereo  entertainment  when  he  runs  two 
journeys  in  parallel  in  his  ‘The  Noblest  Savage  of  Them  All:  Johnson,  Omai,  and 
Other  Primitives’  (AJ  5.281-301).  Unexpected  similarities  show  up  when 
Johnson’s  trip  to  the  Hebrides  is  compared  to  that  of  the  South  Sea  islander, 
Tetuby  Homy  (or  Omai),  to  England.  Each  finds  complex  and  unfathomable 
social  rules.  Harry  M.  Solomon  is  more  of  a  friend  of  Pope  than  Johnson  was.  In 
his  ‘Johnson’s  Silencing  of  Pope:  Trivializing  An  Essay  on  Man'  (AJ  5.247-80), 
Solomon  attempts  to  rediscover  the  beauties  of  philosophical  poetry,  and  to 
ascribe  to  Johnson’s  own  feelings  of  radical  religious  doubt  some  of  the  resistance 
to  Pope’s  heterodox  poems.  It  takes  a  brave  individual  to  run  counter  to  Donald 
Greene  in  matters  Johnsonian.  In  Philip  Edward  Baruth  s  Recognizing  the 
Author-Function:  Alternatives  to  Greene’s  Black-and-Red  Book  of  Johnson  s 
Logia'  (AJ  5.35-59),  issue  is  taken  with  Greene’s  discounting  of  the  authority  of 
the  Life  for  deductions  from  Johnson’s  published  statements. 

Boswell’s  undertaking  has  a  more  factual  aim  than  that  recently  granted  it. 
Dustin  Griffin  wishes  to  set  the  record  straight  as  far  as  Johnson’s  apparent 
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distrust  of  patronage  is  concerned.  Just  because  there  are  famous  instances  that 
display  his  irritation  with  writerly  dependence,  that  does  not  mean  that  Johnson 
did  not  regard  the  relationship  as  hindering  the  growth  of  letters.  In  the  Lives, 
especially,  Griffin  is  alive  to  those  topics  where  a  poet’s  claims  to  independence 
were  exposed  or  rendered  nugatory.  Ideally,  patronage  was  a  ‘moral  occasion 
(‘Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Patronage  System’,  AJ  5.1-33). 

In  a  special  issue  of  South  Central  Review  (9.iv),  Charles  H.  Hinnant  has 
collected  together  some  provocative  pieces  as  Johnson  and  Gender.  Claudia 
Thomas  returns  to  her  subject  of  AJ  4  (noted  above).  In  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and 
Elizabeth  Carter:  Pudding,  Epictetus,  and  the  Accomplished  Woman’  ( SCRev 
9.18-30),  she  takes  special  note  of  Johnson’s  praise  of  Carter  as  one  who  could 
as  soon  make  a  pudding  as  translate  Epictetus  ‘from  the  Greek’.  Far  from 
condescension,  this  could  be  sincere  attention.  Donald  Greene’s  ‘The  Myth  of 
Johnson’s  Misogyny:  Some  Addenda’  (SCRev  9.6-17)  takes  its  lead  from  recent 
work  by  Isobel  Grundy  and  James  Basker,  where  Johnson’s  respect  of  ‘independ¬ 
ent  women’  is  noted.  Turning  to  Irene,  Rasselas  and  The  Fountains  for  textual 
support,  Greene  discovers  a  vein  of  strong  admiration.  Tara  Ghosal  Wallace  sees 
the  ghost  of  Johnson’s  mother  hover  in  the  pages  of  Rasselas,  by  examining  ‘the 
way  the  Happy  Valley  as  maternal  body  figures  in  subsequent  considerations  of 
gender  and  discourse  in  the  text’.  The  final  return  to  Abyssinia  is  therefore  little 
more  than  a  relief  after  the  fragmentation  of  the  ‘heteroglot’  world,  a  return  to  the 
promise  of  coherence  in  maternal  love  (“‘Guarded  with  Fragments”:  Body  and 
Discourse  in  Rasselas’,  SCRev  9.31—45).  Similarly,  Bonnie  Hain  and  Carole 
McAllister  take  Basker’ s  lead  (from  his  AJ  3  article)  to  oppose  the  gender  roles 
assigned  by  Boswell  in  the  Life.  Dwelling  on  Johnson’s  friendship  with  Lennox, 
Burney,  Carter  and  More,  they  demonstrate  great  affection  (‘James  Boswell’s 
Ms.  Perceptions  and  Samuel  Johnson’s  Ms.  Placed  Friends’,  SCRev  9.59-70). 
John  A.  Dussinger  notes  the  influence  of  Johnson  in  Hester  Piozzi’s  Observations 
and  Reflections  on  her  journey  through  France,  Italy  and  Germany.  Whilst 
Piozzi’s  ‘congenial’,  colloquial  style  differs  from  Johnson’s  ‘laconic’  observa¬ 
tions  on  Scotland,  she  is  actually  following  his  precept  if  not  his  example:  the 
feeling  when  travelling  that  one  ought  to  be  ‘sharing  sights  with  an  intimate 
friend’  (‘Hester  Piozzi,  Italy,  and  the  Johnsonian  Aether’,  SCRev  9.46-58). 
Finally,  Catherine  N.  Parke  offers  interesting  teaching  hints  in  her  ‘Negotiating 
the  Past,  Examining  Ourselves:  Johnson,  Women,  and  Gender  in  the  Classroom’ 
(SCRev  9.71—80).  Finding  Johnson  more  ‘gender-democratic’  than  has  tradition¬ 
ally  been  the  critical  case,  Parke  aims  to  demonstrate  how  deceptive  reliance  on 
one  biographical  source  can  be  by  contrasting  Boswell’s  Life  with  selected  Piozzi 
Anecdotes. 

In  D.  G.  C.  Allan  and  John  L.  Abbott’s  collection  of  essays  on  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  there  are  three  pieces  on  Johnson.  John  Abbott’s  ‘Dr.  Johnson  and 
the  Society’  maps  his  involvement  from  1756  to  1762,  using  the  Society’s  Minute 
books.  Johnson  sat  on  several  committees,  including  one  in  1758  to  establish  a 
charity  house  for  the  reception  of  fallen  yet  repentant  women.  Abbott  and  Allan 
then  turn  their  attention  to  writing  on  prostitutes,  including  extracts  from 
Boswell’s  London  Journal,  as  a  prelude  to  expanding  on  Johnson’s  active  at¬ 
tempts  to  better  their  lot  (‘“Compassion  and  Horror  in  Every  Humane  Mind”: 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  Eighteenth-Century  Prostitution’). 
Then,  John  Sunderland  establishes  a  link  between  Johnson’s  support  in  1758  for 
a  Society  prize  for  history  painting  and  Benjamin  West’s  subsequent  choice  of 
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subject  of  Cromwell  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament  —  Johnson’s  suggestion  at  the 
time  for  an  ideal  topic.  He  also  felt  that  it  was  acceptable  to  depict  recent 
historical  events  in  modem  dress. 

Of  the  general  considerations  of  Johnson’s  work,  there  are  two  valuable 
review  articles  on  recent  work:  Steven  Scherwatzky  s  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and 
Eighteenth-Century  Politics’  ( ECLife  15.113-24),  which  is  most  interesting  in 
placing  Donald  Greene’s  Samuel  Johnson  and  Eighteenth-Century  Politics  (2nd 
edn.,  1990)  in  a  general  anti-Namierite  trend,  and  Robert  Ziegler’s  ‘Recent 
Books  on  Johnson  and  Boswell’  {PLL  28.457—75).  James  Ogden  ventures  a 
source  in  Milton’s  Areopagitica  for  Johnson’s  famous  dictum  in  Rambler  92  that 
criticism  should  ‘establish  principles’  and  ‘improve  opinion  into  knowledge’ 
(N&Q  39.482).  There  is  an  extended  review  of  Brace  Redford’s  Letters  of 
Johnson  by  Christopher  Ricks  (‘Samuel  Johnson  in  His  Letters’,  NewC  11.38- 
41).  Kevin  Hart  catches  Boswell  possibly  tinkering  with  the  evidence  in  his 
Journal  of  1785  to  produce  a  rhetorical  ‘act  of  Union  at  its  most  politically 
orthodox’  {ECLife  16.94-110).  William  R.  Jones  proposes  some  topical  senti¬ 
ments  in  his  ‘The  Channel  and  English  Writers:  Johnson,  Smollett,  Fielding,  and 
Falconer’  (SVEC  292.55-66),  a  general  comparison  between  those  who  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  necessary  barrier  and  those  who  did  not.  David  McKitterick  has  located 
an  alternative  ‘Proposals’  for  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and  deduces  that  it  must 
have  been  the  work  of  Thomas  Osborne  writing  for  a  foreign  market  (‘Thomas 
Osborne,  Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Learned  of  Foreign  Nations:  A  Forgotten 
Catalogue’,  BC  41.55-68),  whereas  O.  M.  Brack  Jr  and  Mary  Early  reassess  the 
role  of  William  Oldys  in  determining  the  final  textual  history  of  the  ‘Proposals’ 
(‘Samuel  Johnson’s  Proposals  for  the  Harleian  Miscellany ’,  SB  45.127-30). 
O.  M.  Brack  Jr  is  judicious  in  assessing  Johnson’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  as 
an  editor  in  his  well-documented  ‘Samuel  Johnson  Edits  for  the  Booksellers:  Sir 
Thomas  Browne’s  Christian  Morals  (1756)  and  The  English  Works  of  Roger 
Ascham  (1761)’  {LCUT  21.12-39;  reprinted  in  Essays  in  Honour  of  William  B. 
Todd,  edited  by  Dave  Oliphant). 

There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  accounts  of  Johnson  and  the  Print  Revolution: 
the  one  approach  highlights  Johnson  as  technocrat,  carefully  designing  his  prose 
to  meet  with  a  new  audience’s  approval;  the  other  explores  a  darker  side  of  doubt 
and  regret  at  the  loss  of  a  personal  stake  in  an  intended  readership.  In  Robert 
DeMaria’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Reading  Revolution’  {ECLife  16.66-102), 
there  is  a  further  ingredient:  an  interrogation  of  the  very  activity  of  reading:  what 
did  it  involve,  and  what  appeared  to  be  most  profitably  read?  This  study  uses  the 
model  suggested  by  Rolf  Engelsing  that  places  the  watershed  between  reading  as 
an  ‘intensive’  activity  (close  attention  to  a  few  major  texts,  such  as  the  Bible)  and 
an  ‘extensive’  one  where  a  book’s  appearance  might  indicate  the  intended 
audience  addressed.  For  DeMaria,  Johnson  was  caught  between  these  two  worlds: 
‘he  wished  for  a  state  of  total  immersion  in  books  while  he  felt  an  uneasiness  and 
clumsiness  with  the  physicality  and  loneliness  of  reading’.  The  turning  point  was 
his  reading  of  William  Law,  where  the  activity  of  reading  could  be  regarded  less 
as  a  pastime  and  more  as  a  necessary  approach  to  higher  truths. 

There  is  a  revealing  comparison  between  Burke’s  Reflections  and  The  Ram¬ 
bler  in  Daniel  Ritchie’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson’s  The  Rambler  and  Edmund  Burke’s 
Reflections'  {ModA  34.344-8),  where  Johnson’s  apparent  looseness  of  style  and 
construction  comes  to  be  seen  as  a  rhetorical  effect.  Bonnie  Ferrero  has  contrib¬ 
uted  two  linked  studies  of  the  literary  relations  between  Johnson  and  Arthur 
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Murphy:  ‘Johnson,  Murphy,  and  Macbeth’  ( RES  42.228—32),  and  ‘Samuel 
Johnson  and  Arthur  Murphy:  Curious  Intersections  and  Deliberate  Divergence’ 
( ELN  28. 1 8—24).  Ferrero  is  aware  of  the  possible  plagiarism,  or  at  least  anxiety 
of  influence,  between  Johnson’s  Observations  on  Macbeth  and  Murphy’s  entries 
in  the  Gray ’s  Inn  Journal. 

The  Dictionary  has  been  the  subject  of  some  varied  analysis.  Tim  Dean  works 
to  unpick  Johnson’s  stated  lexicographical  principles  in  his  ‘Psychopoetics  of 
Lexicography:  Johnson  with  Lacan’  ( L&P  37.9-28),  and  Irene  Simon  wntes  a 
reasoned  account  of  Johnson’s  understanding  of  poetic  language  in  ‘Poets,  Lexi¬ 
cographers,  and  Critics’  ( CdlL  17.163-79).  The  significant  step  forward  as  far  as 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  whole  of  the  work  is  concerned  has  recently  been 
taken  by  Allen  Reddick,  in  his  The  Making  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary:  1746—1773 
(1990).  Building  on  this,  there  have  recently  been  some  notable  critical  articles 
which  come  to  terms  with  the  available  textual  evidence.  In  Anne  McDermott  and 
Marcus  Walsh’s  ‘Editing  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Some  Editorial  and  Textual 
Considerations’  (in  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Text-Editing:  Essays  in  Honour 
of  James  T.  Boulton,  edited  by  Ian  Small  and  Marcus  Walsh),  there  is  necessary 
ground-clearing.  The  Dictionary  may  be  legitimately  regarded  as  a  ‘literary  work 
in  that  it  embodies  in  substantial  and  important  ways  the  intentions  of  a  creating 
individual  author’.  It  operates,  however,  in  a  particular  ‘discourse  colony’,  where 
there  is  still  meaning  but  no  necessary  integral  meaning  to  be  derived  from  its 
exact  ordering.  In  Anne  McDermott’s  ‘The  Reynolds  Copy  of  Johnson’s  Diction¬ 
ary.  A  Re-Examination’  ( BJRL  74.29-38),  the  copy  at  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester,  with  Johnson’s  own  annotations  and  corrections,  is  reassessed  in  the 
light  of  recent  work.  We  might  have  supposed  that  Johnson  revised  the  work 
wholesale  for  a  fourth  edition  (1773);  now  we  have  secure  evidence,  and  a 
valuable  updating  of  Sledd  and  Kolb’s  work  of  1955. 

The  act  of  biography  has  become  a  fashionable  topic  of  theoretical  revision.  In 
Lionel  Basney’s  ‘Narrative  and  Judgement  in  the  Life  of  Savage'  ( Biography 

14.153— 64),  there  is  a  fresh  account  of  the  interrelation  between  fact  and  the 
needs  of  narrative  ordering.  This  is  extended  suggestively  by  Gavin  Edwards  in 
his  ‘The  Illegitimation  of  Richard  Savage’  ( SSEng  17.67-74)  who  tracks  the 
deliberately  successive  chronology  of  Johnson’s  account  as  a  deliberate  and 
effective  ploy  to  engage  us  with  Savage’s  plight  when  he  learns  of  his  own 
illegitimacy,  and  the  necessity  of  revising  what  he  (and  we)  thought  we  knew. 
Neil  Hertz  packs  in  a  great  deal  of  varied  information  when  looking  afresh  at  the 
Life  of  Gray,  and  Johnson’s  (deliberate)  forgetfulness  of  the  stanza  on  forgetting 
in  the  Elegy.  Compared  to  Descartes’  Meditations,  Johnson’s  ‘forgetfulness’ 
seems  ambiguous,  part  ‘metaphysical  state’  and  part  ‘psychological  condition’ 
(‘Dr.  Johnson’s  Forgetfulness,  Descartes’  Piece  of  Wax’,  ECLife  16.167-81). 

Christopher  Brooks  rescues  Nekayah  from  critical  neglect  in  his  ‘Nekayah’s 
Courage  and  Female  Wisdom’  ( CLAJ  36.52-72),  which  needs  to  be  a  little  longer 
to  be  fully  persuasive,  but  is  a  brave  reading  against  the  grain.  Adam  Potkay 
yokes  together  two  seemingly  dissimilar  items,  Rasselas  and  Hume’s  Of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  to  investigate  their  deliberately  inexplicit  conclusions  of 
the  status  of  the  soul  (‘The  Spirit  of  Ending  in  Johnson  and  Hume’,  ECLife 

16.153- 66).  Steven  Scherwatzky  attempts  a  determined  account  of  Rasselas  as  an 
anti-imperial  narrative:  ‘Johnson  presents  his  resistance  to  expansionism  as  a 
nonpartisan  meditation  on  human  vanity  and  restless  imagination  rather  than  as 
an  expression  of  traditional  Toryism.’  However,  for  all  his  attempts  to  frame  such 
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historical  references  within  a  universal  order,  there  is  Toryism  in  his  distrust  of 
schemes  of  ‘improvement’  (‘Johnson,  Rasselas,  and  the  Politics  of  Empire’, 
ECLife  16.103-13). 

The  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  has  come  to  seem  more  of  a  safari,  and 
encounter  with  the  Other  for  Johnson,  with  unpredictable  results.  Christopher 
Brooks  takes  a  fresh  look  at  ‘insularity’,  its  boundaries  and  definitions,  in  his 
‘Johnson’s  Insular  Mind  and  the  Analogy  of  Travel’  {ELWIU  18.21—36),  a  theme 
that  is  resumed  in  another  key  by  Alison  Hickey’s  “‘Extensive  View”  in 
Johnson’s  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland '  ( SEL  32.537—53).  She 
starts  by  acknowledging  that  Johnson’s  determination  to  pursue  a  lexicography 
based  on  etymology  was  motivated  by  his  desire  to  keep  the  profusion  of  mean¬ 
ings  at  bay.  When  confronted  by  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  the  term  ‘extension’ 
comes  to  signify  not  only  the  threat  posed  to  this  good  order,  but  also  the  need  to 
encompass  diversity:  a  ‘paradox  arises  from  the  exercise  of  control  through 
description’,  and  Johnson  helps  overcome  this  by  eventually  creating  an  English 
fiction  out  of  Scotland,  and  thus  romanticizing  it.  Finally,  Paul  Baines  returns  to 
the  role  Johnson  played  in  the  Ossianic  controversy,  in  his  ‘Putting  a  Book  Out 
of  Place:  Johnson,  Ossian  and  the  Highland  Tour’  ( DUJ  84.235—48).  The  vogue 
for  having  a  copy  of  Ossian  as  your  Baedecker  when  walking  around  Scotland  is 
resisted  by  Johnson. 

Boswell  studies  are  well  served  by  two  reliable  bibliographies.  Anthony  E. 
Brown’s  Boswellian  Studies:  A  Bibliography  forms  a  third  edition  of  such 
endeavours  begun  in  1963—6  by  Magdi  Wahba,  and  Brown  s  own  second  edition 
of  1972.  Brown  admits  that  Frederick  A.  Pottle’s  Literary  Career  of  James 
Boswell  (1929)  might  still  be  definitive  in  its  listing  of  the  earliest  Boswell 
editions,  yet  Brown  supplies  bibliographical  information  up  to  1989,  itemizes 
biographies,  general  studies,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  theses  and  dissertations  on  Boswell  and  his  immediate  context,  and  a  list 
of  bibliographies.  The  last  section  is  a  very  helpful  subject  index.  Hamilton  E. 
Cochrane’s  Boswell’s  Literary  Art:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Critical  Stud¬ 
ies  supplies  pertinent  and  clearly  referenced  material.  A  spot-check  revealed  very 
few  items  not  already  supplied  by  Brown,  but  its  aims  are  not  quite  the  same.  It 
supplements  Brown  rather  than  competes  with  it. 

1991  saw  the  reissue  of  Frederick  Pottle’s  1950  edition  of  Boswell’s  London 
Journal,  1762-1763,  and  also  John  Wain’s  edition  of  The  Journals  of  James 
Boswell,  1762-1795.  Pottle’s  Preface  and  Editor’s  Introduction  are  still  models 
of  academic  enthusiasm,  and  Wain  brings  insight  and  unusual  fellow-feeling  to 
his  subject.  Wain’s  text  is  Yale’s.  There  is  a  dense  Chronology  and  helpful 
‘Who’s  Who’. 

One  major  reason  for  the  unusual  level  of  interest  in  1991  was  the  bicentenary 
of  the  Life.  Yale’s  symposium,  ‘Letters  and  Society  in  Johnson’s  England’  (April 
1991),  was  the  source  of  three  short  pieces  in  YULG  on  the  University’s  role  in 
finding  and  editing  the  Boswell  papers.  At  66.64-9,  there  are  Bruce  Redford’s 
opening  remarks  on  the  life  and  labours  of  Frederick  Albert  Pottle  .  Mary  Hyde 
Eccles  details  the  role  played  by  Ralph  Isham  in  bringing  the  material  to  Yale 
("The  Pursuit  of  Boswell’s  Papers’,  YULG  66.141-9),  and  Joseph  W.  Reed  takes 
up  the  cause  of  Pottle  and  Geoffrey  Scott  in  ‘A  Piece  of  Boswell  Lore’  ( YULG 
66.150-6).  Almost  to  prove  that  anniversaries  need  not  be  retrospectives,  Greg 
Clingham  has  edited  New  Light  on  Boswell:  Critical  and  Historical  Essays  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Bicentenary  of  ‘The  Life  of  Johnson  ’,  and  contributed  The  Life 
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of  Johnson  to  Cambridge’s  ‘Landmarks  of  World  Literature’  series.  Clingham’s 
revisionist  account  of  the  Life  tries  to  prise  both  Boswell  and  Johnson  away  from 
the  received  opinion  that  the  work  represents  a  basically  ‘true’  account.  This  ‘im¬ 
plies  ...  something  more  than  artistic  choices;  Boswell’s  self  and  self-definition 
are  involved  fundamentally’.  Few  have  pursued  this  point  to  the  lengths  that 
Clingham  does  here,  and  that  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of  the  work.  When 
demonstrating  Boswell’s  art  in  the  work,  he  finds  him  nearer  to  the  novelist  than 
the  historian,  and  in  the  chapter  on  the  structure  of  Boswell’s  experience  and  how 
the  Life  might  replicate  this  Clingham  searches  the  Journals,  the  Account  of 
Corsica  and  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  as  well  as  the  Life  to  find  him 
willing  a  self  into  being.  Johnson  was  that  significant  ‘other’,  serving  a  set 
purpose.  The  last  chapter  on  ‘Boswell’s  Modernity’  regards  him  as  prefiguring 
those  who  now  are  particularly  aware  of  how  history  can  also  be  text.  There  is  a 
full  Chronology  that  records  significant  literary  and  historical  events  alongside 
the  dates  of  Boswell’s  own  life.  There  is  also  a  full  bibliography. 

The  Boswell  Festschrift  is  full  of  challenging  and  worthwhile  work,  and  one 
gets  the  impression  that  some  thought  has  gone  into  the  collection.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  ‘Boswell  and  Eighteenth-Century  Culture’,  ‘Contexts  for  the 
Life  of  Johnson’  and  ‘The  Life  of  Johnson  Reconsidered’.  David  Daiches  pro¬ 
vides  an  ‘Introduction:  Boswell’s  Ambiguities’,  where  he  reminds  us  of  the 
paradoxes  that  are  now  fast  becoming  the  basis  for  a  new  ‘Boswell’.  There  is  also 
time  for  Daiches  to  identify  how  much  he  could  speak  for  Scots  immediately  after 
the  Union  of  1707.  Thomas  Crawford  concentrates  on  the  (often  unpublished) 
correspondence  with  three  friends  (rather  than  with  those  he  regarded  as  heroes): 
Andrew  Erskine,  John  Johnston  and  William  Johnson  Temple.  Boswell  is  seen 
here  at  his  networking  best,  moulding  the  disparate  discourses  he  deployed  into 
some  sense  of  totality  (in  ‘Boswell  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Friendship’).  Richard  B. 
Sher  similarly  delves  into  less  considered  Scottish  relationships  that  Boswell 
maintained  throughout  much  of  his  life  (‘Scottish  Divines  and  Legal  Lairds: 
Boswell’s  Scots  Presbyterian  Identity’).  Sher  supplies  a  careful  map  of  a  Scotland 
Boswell  never  quite  left.  Pat  Rogers,  in  his  ‘Boswell  and  the  Scotticism’,  is  alive 
to  the  linguistic  politics  that  surrounded  the  Scots  ‘dialect’  after  the  Union. 
Privately,  Boswell  was  at  his  most  Scottish  when  defending  the  right  to  an 
independent  existence  of  Scots  cadences.  (In  this  regard,  the  essay  by  James  G. 
Basker  on  ‘Scotticisms  and  the  Problem  of  Cultural  Identity  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Britain’  ( ECLife  15.81—95)  might  be  a  useful  supplement.)  Joan  H. 
Pittock  runs  the  rule  over  ‘Boswell  as  Critic’  and  discovers  the  journalist  or  oral 
historian  rather  than  the  committed  critic,  interested  in  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  rather  than  the  improvement  of  opinion  into  knowledge. 

The  volume  is  arguably  at  its  most  original  when  setting  the  Life  against 
Boswell’s  other  interests.  Thomas  M.  Curley  associates  the  Account  of  Corsica 
with  the  genre  of  travel  literature.  Normally  taken  to  be  the  exact  recording  of 
foreign  flora  and  fauna,  the  form  was  in  this  instance  subverted  by  Boswell  into 
artful  propaganda’  advocating  British  support  of  Corsican  independence 
(‘Boswell’s  Liberty-Loving  Account  of  Corsica  and  the  Art  of  Travel  Litera¬ 
ture  ).  Gordon  Turnbull  allows  the  episode  of  Boswell’s  defence  of  an  accused 
sheep-stealer,  John  Reid,  in  1774  to  exemplify  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
sympathy  —  or  rather,  his  confidence  where  Reid  was  concerned,  that  his  ‘char¬ 
acter’  could  be  reconstituted  to  match  the  necessary  defence  tactics.  The  secret 
criminal  histories  of  the  Journal  provide  dire  and  potentially  tragic  spectacles 
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(‘Boswell  and  Sympathy:  The  Trial  and  Execution  of  John  Reid’).  (On  a  similar 
theme,  Turnbull  also  shows  himself  capable  of  theoretical  daring  as  well  as 
empirical  grasp  in  his  contribution,  ‘Boswell  and  the  Insistence  of  the  Letter’,  to 
William  H.  Epstein’s  collection,  Contesting  the  Subject:  Essays  in  the 
Postmodern  Theory  and  Practice  of  Biography  and  Biographical  Criticism, 
which  deals  mainly  with  the  narrative  structures  that  Boswell  projected  onto  at 
times  quite  disparate  material.)  Richard  B.  Schwartz  looks  closely  at  ‘Boswell 
and  Hume:  The  Deathbed  Interview’  with  a  view  to  showing  how  limited  (or 
focused)  Boswell  could  be.  Witness  to  some  of  the  most  vaunted  and  significant 
minds  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment,  he  often  disclosed  a  mind  indisposed  to 
allow  others  their  own  angst  and  validity.  The  final  essay  in  the  section  is  Susan 
Manning’s  “‘This  Philosophical  Melancholy”:  Style  and  Self  in  Boswell  and 
Hume’.  Identifying  at  first  the  medical  condition  of  ‘spleen’  or  melancholy, 
Manning  recognizes  that  it  was  ‘part  of  the  self  [Boswell]  was,  but  not  of  the  self 
he  wants  to  be’,  and  draws  an  instructive  comparison  with  Hume’s  own  more 
successful  attempt  to  temper  sceptical  alienation. 

The  Life  emerges  from  this  collection  as  far  more  artistically  adept  than  was 
recognized  even  as  recently  as  the  inception  of  the  Yale  Papers  project.  John  J. 
Burke,  Jr  brings  up  Johnson’s  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  order  to  illustrate  how 
Boswell  could  register  it  as  a  mark  of  Johnson’s  essential  character.  Compared  to 
the  account  from  Tyers  or  Hawkins,  Boswell’s  is  surprisingly  careful  to  follow  the 
order  of  recorded  events,  even  if  it  also  omits  Chesterfield  s  efforts  at  recon¬ 
ciliation  (‘The  Originality  of  Boswell’s  Version  of  Johnson’s  Quarrel  with 
Lord  Chesterfield’).  Marlies  K.  Danziger  isolates  the  dramatic  narrator-figure 
in  her  ‘Self-Restraint  and  Self-Display  in  the  Authorial  Comments  in  the  Life  of 
Johnson ’,  and  goes  rather  against  the  grain  of  the  subjective  Boswell.  Not  all  such 
comments  were  self-display;  several  were  generalized  from  personal  experience. 
Paul  J.  Korshin’s  ‘Johnson’s  Conversation  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson ’  con¬ 
fronts  the  fact  that  the  record  in  the  Life  is  too  copious  to  be  true  by  comparing 
it  with  other  eye-witness  reports,  principally  by  Hester  Thrale.  Boswell  emerges 
as  therefore  more  inventive.  Donna  Heiland  looks  again  at  Johnson  idolatry  and 
tries  to  locate  Boswell’s  work  within  it.  She  is  particularly  good  when  teasing  out 
the  role  allotted  to  footnotes  in  the  Life,  and  the  pathology  of  biographies  that 
seem  to  sanction  parasitism  (‘Remembering  the  Hero  in  Boswell’s  Life  of 
Johnson').  The  last  word  Clingham  awards  himself  in  his  synoptic  ‘Truth  and 
Artifice  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson',  which  commences  with  a  guiding  distinc¬ 
tion  between  truth  and  ‘authenticity’,  the  one  capable  of  historical  recall  and 
validation,  the  other  giving  that  impression,  but  actually  part  of  a  ‘psychological 
striving  for  realization  and  the  constant  threat  of  dissolution  . 

Michael  D.  Friedman  supplies  a  revealing  source  of  identification  for  Bos¬ 
well:  Macheath  from  Gay’s  The  Beggar’s  Opera.  That  Boswell  was  interested  in 
the  romantic  figure  is  indisputable.  That  such  interest  promoted  emulation  to  the 
degree  mooted  here  is  questionable  (‘  “He  was  Just  a  Macheath”:  Boswell  and 
The  Beggar’s  Opera',  /4J  4.97-1 14).  In  Kevin  L.  Cope’s  Compendious  Conver¬ 
sations  there  are  two  contributions  that  establish  how  much  Boswell  relished  talk 
and  intellectual  interchange.  John  J.  Burke,  Jr  distinguishes  several  types  of 
quoted  speech  in  the  Life,  ranging  from  monologic  ‘talk’  to  ‘conversation  . 
Always  Boswell  probes  the  subtext  of  such  public  behaviour  (  Talk,  Dialogue, 
Conversation,  and  Other  Kinds  of  Speech  Acts  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson'). 
Colby  H.  Kullman  draws  up  a  list  of  ‘Do’s’  and  ‘Don’ts’  from  close  observation 
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of  conversational  etiquette  in  the  Life.  He  ends  up  commending  Boswell’s  arts  of 
suspense,  comedy  and  drama  produced  through  the  careful  use  of  direct  speech 
(‘James  Boswell  and  the  Art  of  Conversation’).  J.  T.  Scanlan  traces  patterns  of 
scholarly  and  legal  prose  in  Boswell’s  work,  and  suggests  that  the  model  may 
have  been  Edmond  Malone,  who  aided  him  greatly  in  the  final  preparation  of  the 
Life  (‘The  Example  of  Edmond  Malone:  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  and  Patterns 
of  Scholarly  and  Legal  Prose’, /f/ 4.1 15— 35).  Thomas  B.  Gilmore  conjectures  that 
the  periods  unaccounted  for  (and  which  were  glossed  over  by  Frank  Brady 
amongst  others)  in  Boswell’s  life  could  well  have  been  bouts  of  spree  drinking 
(‘James  Boswell’s  Drinking’,  ESC  24.337—57).  Philip  E.  Baruth  regrets  that  the 
Yale  project  is  quite  so  definitive,  in  that  there  is  a  crucial  difference  between  the 
dictates  of  full  scholarly  editing  and  the  need  to  recognize  the  original  state  of  the 
papers.  This  involves  noting  that  the  documents  must  now  be  ‘viewed,  evaluated, 
and  theorized  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  countless  editorial  inserts’  in  the  full 
edition.  As  Jerome  McGann  has  pointed  out  in  The  Textual  Condition,  the 
material  aspects  of  a  text  alter  interpretation  (‘The  Problem  of  Biographical 
Mastering:  The  Case  for  Boswell  as  Subject’,  MLQ  52.376-403). 

Finally,  there  is  an  entertaining  ‘Film  Forum’  on  the  Boswell  films  in  ECLife 
16.  Irma  S.  Lustig  writes  ‘On  the  Making  of  Boswell’s  London  Journal  [1984] 
and  Boswell  for  the  Defence  [1983]’  (16.136-9)  which  maps  the  (finally)  success¬ 
ful  co-operation  between  BBC  Scotland  and  Yale  Films.  Catherine  N.  Parke 
provides  more  of  an  outsider’s  view  in  her  ‘Boswell’s  First  and  Second  Person: 
The  Yale-BBC  Scotland  Production  of  Boswell's  London  Journal  and  Boswell 
for  the  Defence ’  (16.139—42),  as  does  Kay  Sloan  in  ‘ Boswell  for  the  Defence/ 
Boswell’s  London  Journal ’  (16.142—4).  Edward  Tomarken  winds  things  up  with 
a  theoretical  flourish  in  ‘A  Metacritical  Perspective:  Accuracy  and  Ideology’ 
(16.144—6),  where  he  debates  the  respective  dues  payable  to  historical  accuracy 
and  present  relevance. 

I  am  constrained  hereafter  to  conclude  the  Prose  section  with  a  narrower  focus 
as  space  will  not  permit  an  exhaustive  account  of  critical  works. 

The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Edmund  Burke  advanced  by  another  volume. 
Volume  IX,  edited  by  R.  B.  McDowell  (text  by  Wiliam  B.  Todd),  contained 
material  concerning  the  ‘Revolutionary  War,  1794—1797’  and  also  on  ‘Ireland’. 
In  the  first  section  this  means  the  inclusion  of  Four  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace, 
the  Letter  to  William  Elliot  (1795)  and  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (1796),  plus 
all  of  Burke’s  Irish  Parliamentary  speeches  in  the  second,  notably  those  on  the 
Catholic  Question  and  on  Irish  trade,  1778-9.  In  an  appendix  there  is  a  list  of  all 
these  speeches.  As  one  has  come  to  expect,  the  text  is  clearly  reproduced  and 
lucidly  annotated.  In  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien’s  The  Great  Melody:  A  Thematic 
Biography  and  Commented  Anthology  of  Edmund  Burke  the  emphasis  is  placed 
less  on  his  pretensions  to  a  consistent  political  philosophy  than  on  his  ruling 
political  convictions,  especially  as  regards  America,  Ireland  and  France.  The 
sections  work  well,  and  the  book  is  a  compulsive  read.  In  the  process,  O’Brien 
skewers  many  Namierites,  and  thereby  establishes  Burke  as  more  consistently 
motivated,  and  less  opportunistic.  In  Steven  Blakemore’s  Burke  and  the  French 
Revolution  there  are  several  literary  analyses  of  how  Burke  came  to  be  opposed 
to  both  ‘Enlightenment  and  revolutionary  descriptions  of  the  old  order’.  Chris 
Reid  s  Burke’s  Tragic  Muse:  Sarah  Siddons  and  the  “Feminization”  of  the 
Refections’  (in  Blakemore)  associates  Burke  with  the  theatricality  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Siddons’ s  portrayal  of  distressed  womanhood  is  compared  with  several 
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touches  of  history  as  performance  in  the  Reflections.  Political  discourse  is  aided 
by  a  tendency  to  transform  ‘existing  institutions  into  objects  of  emotional  regard’. 
Frans  De  Bruyn  takes  up  a  similar  topic  in  his  ‘Theater  and  Countertheater  in 
Burke’s  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France ’  (in  Blakemore),  and  uses  E.  P. 
Thompson’s  idea  of  the  topos  of  the  ‘countertheater  of  the  crowd’  to  assess  how 
Burke  portrays  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Tom  Fumiss  focuses  on  the 
rhetorical  figures  associated  with  the  Queen,  in  both  the  Reflections  and  other 
writings  in  his  novel  and  readable  essay  in  this  collection,  ‘Stripping  the  Queen: 
Edmund  Burke’s  Lantern  Show’.  Peter  J.  Stands  contrasts  the  empirical  method 
to  which  Burke  aspired  and  those  other  rationalistic  accounts.  He  is  also  convinc¬ 
ing  in  reducing  Rousseau’s  direct  influence  on  Revolutionary  ideology  (  Burke, 
Rousseau,  and  the  French  Revolution’,  also  in  Blakemore).  Daniel  E.  Ritchie 
discovers  Rousseau’s  ‘aesthetic  of  desire’,  where  a  love  of  God  seems  sublimated 
sexual  energy.  Such  ‘compassion’  is  placed  against  Burke’s  ideal  of  ‘sympathy’, 
deriving  from  domestic  life  (‘Desire  and  Sympathy,  Passion  and  Providence:  The 
Moral  Imaginations  of  Burke  and  Rousseau’).  Finally,  Steven  Blakemore  delivers 
Burke  from  right-wing  idolatry  and  simplistic  adoration  in  his  ‘Burke  and  the 
Revolution:  Bicentennial  Reflections’.  In  ECLife  16,  there  are  three  substantial 
contributions.  Matthew  Bray  compares  ‘Helen  Maria  Williams  and  Edmund 
Burke:  Radical  Critique  and  Complicity’  (16.1-24)  and  takes  up  Williams’s 
Letter  Written  in  France  (1790)  as  a  sentimental  foil  to  Burke  and  also  an  implied 
critique  of  the  sublime.  Chris  Reid  concentrates  on  ‘Burke,  the  Regency  Crisis, 
and  the  “Antagonist  World  of  Madness’”  (16.59-75),  where  he  explores  how 
Burke  could  invoke  and  utilize  ‘delicacy’  in  not  mentioning  royal  weaknesses. 
Louis  Cullen  is  both  informative  and  judicious  in  his  ‘Burke,  Ireland  and  Revo¬ 
lution’  (16.21-42).  Not  directly  a  conservative,  Burke  is  more  consistently  re¬ 
garded  as  a  critic  of  vested  interests. 

The  Oxford  series  included  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  edited  by  David 
Roberts.  There  are  well-chosen  and  extensive  notes  plus  a  concluding  Index  of 
Persons.  Alan  T.  McKenzie  has  also  taken  up  a  wide-ranging  perspective  on 
Chesterfield  in  his  ‘History,  Genre,  and  Insight  in  the  “Characters”  of  Lord 
Chesterfield’  ( SECC  21.159-76).  Pat  Rogers’s  edition  of  The  Discourses  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  a  most  informative  apparatus,  including  Further  Reading,  a 
Table  of  Dates  and  a  Biographical  Index  of  Artists.  There  are  four  appendixes, 
which  reproduce  Reynolds’s  Ironical  Discourse  (1791),  his  three  Idler  papers,  a 
potted  history  of  his  associations  with  the  Club  and  Burke’s  Morning  Chronicle 
obituary.  The  Piozzi  Letters  reached  volume  II  (1792-1798),  edited  by  Edward  A. 
Bloom  and  Lillian  D.  Bloom,  which  effectively  cover  the  early  years  of  attempted 
reconciliation  between  Hester  Piozzi  and  her  daughters. 

Annette  C.  Baier’s  A  Progress  of  Sentiments:  Reflections  on  Hume’s  Treatises 
catches  his  apparently  careless  manner  exactly,  and  applies  it  lucidly  to  his 
conception  of  character.  See  especially  the  sixth  chapter,  ‘Persons  and  the  Wheel 
of  their  Passions’.  Michael  B.  Prince  regards  the  religious  dialogue  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  genre  in  his  ‘Hume  and  the  End  of  Religious  Dialogue’  ( ECS  25.283-308). 
In  Hume’s  Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion  Prince  sees  the  emergence  of 
a  philosophical  dialogue  within  religious  discourse  ‘because  it  was  thought  to 
replicate  in  formal  terms  the  dominant  argument  of  rational  Christianity’.  Hume 
found  a  way  of  overturning  that  tradition,  thus  exposing  the  ‘vacuity’  of  combin¬ 
ing  the  two.  Adam  Potkay  looks  at  Hume’s  essay  ‘Of  Eloquence’  (1742)  to 
establish  an  association  between  the  call  for  a  revival  of  classical  style  and  the 
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sentiments  of  eighteenth-century  republicanism  (‘Classical  Eloquence  and  Polite 
Style  in  the  Age  of  Hume’,  ECS  25.31-54).  Jeffrey  R.  Smitten  considers  ‘Hume’s 
Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion  as  a  Social  Discourse’  ( ECLife  15.39— 
56),  and  reflects  provocatively  on  Hume’s  ideas  on  consciousness  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  character. 

John  Jenkins’s  Understanding  Hume  (edited  by  Peter  Lewis  and  Geoffrey 
Madell)  seems  an  introductory  survey,  but  the  chapters  rapidly  become  complex 
without  being  impenetrable.  There  is  a  helpful  opening  survey  of  Hume’s  life  and 
work,  and  then  follow  themed  chapters,  such  as  ‘Where  does  Thought  Begin?’ 
and  ‘Is  it  Rational  to  be  Guided  by  Experience?’  There  is  also  a  helpful  index. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  work  has  often  provided  insights  into  the  work  of 
others.  Thanks  to  the  Pickering  collected  edition  her  own  prose  has  become 
an  object  of  varied  study  in  its  own  right.  Everyman  reissued  A  Vindication  of 
the  Rights  of  Woman.  Gary  Kelly  has  compiled  a  genuinely  novel  account  of 
the  career  in  his  Revolutionary  Feminism:  The  Mind  and  Career  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft.  She  had  to  ‘disrupt  the  gendered  hierarchy  in  writing  —  including 
style,  genre  and  discourse  —  that  reproduced  women’s  oppression’.  In  so  doing, 
she  also  found  she  had  to  fly  in  the  face  of  what  may  have  seemed  like  decorous 
and  acceptable  good  aesthetic  form.  The  first  two  chapters  (‘Gender,  Class  and 
Cultural  Revolution’  and  ‘Self,  Social  Conflict  and  Writing’)  move  from  the 
particular  to  the  general  with  enviable  grasp  of  detail  and  range.  There  then 
follows  a  tour  through  the  works  and  an  account  of  how  they  have  been  critically 
appropriated.  For  a  more  compact  version,  Tom  Fumiss’s  entry  on  Wollstonecraft 
in  the  Handbook  to  English  Romanticism,  edited  by  Jean  Raimond  and  J.  R. 
Watson,  is  reliable  and  alive  to  wider  cultural  concerns. 

John  Whale’s  ‘Preparations  for  Happiness:  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Imagina¬ 
tion’  surveys  both  the  Vindication  and  the  Historical  and  Moral  View  for  the 
potential  opposition  of  Reason  and  Imagination  in  Reviewing  Romanticism,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Philip  Martin  and  Robin  Jarvis.  Vivien  Jones  not  only  sketches  in  the 
appeals  to  sentiment  in  Helen  Maria  Williams’s  Julia  and  Letters  and  Sketches 
and  Wollstonecraft’s  work,  but  also  those  crucial  passages  where  sentimental 
norms  are  destabilized.  Both  writers  ‘manifest  a  double  pressure:  ideologies  of 
femininity  and  writing  intensify  and  complicate  the  general  threat  to  Enlighten¬ 
ment  progressivism  posed  by  the  Terror’  (‘Women  and  Writing  Revolution: 
Narratives  of  History  and  Sexuality  in  Wollstonecraft  and  Williams’  in  Copley 
and  Whale).  Also  in  Copley  and  Whale’s  volume,  Jane  Moore  writes  from  a 
Lacanian  perspective  on  Coleridge’s  plagiarism  in  ‘Kubla  Khan’  from  Woll¬ 
stonecraft’s  Letters  Written  ...  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  (‘Plagiarism 
with  a  Difference:  Subjectivity  in  “Kubla  Khan”  and  Letters  Written  During  a 
Short  Residence  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark').  She  concludes  that  the 
copying  is  part  of  his  ‘fear  of  not  being  all  man  by  killing  off  the  otherness  of  an 
other  woman’s  text’.  Why  does  it  not  commemorate  it? 

Sylvana  Tomaselli  writes  a  lucid  review  article,  ‘Remembering  Mary  Woll¬ 
stonecraft  on  the  Bicentenary  of  the  Publication  of  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman’  ( BJECS  15.125—30),  which  draws  careful  parallels  from  recent  publica¬ 
tions  and  cultural  politics.  Jeanne  Moskal  sees  an  interpenetration  of  a  portrayal 
of  the  affections  and  the  depiction  of  the  landscape  in  her  ‘The  Picturesque  and 
the  Affectionate  in  Wollstonecraft’s  Letters  from  Norway'  (. MLQ  52.263-94). 
Steven  Blakemore  concentrates  on  the  allusions  (overt  and  submerged)  in  the 
‘Vindication  to  Milton’,  and  stresses  the  radical  potential  therein  (‘Rebellious 
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Reading:  The  Doubleness  of  Wollstonecraft’s  Subversion  of  Paradise  Lost', 
TSLL  34.451-80).  Amy  Elizabeth  Smith  confronts  the  practical  problems  in 
Wollstonecraft’s  address  to  women  and  men  alike,  and  investigates  the  role 
played  by  the  implied  audience  for  different  genres  of  writing  (‘Roles  for  Readers 
in  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman',  SEL  32.555— 
70).  Against  the  critical  grain,  there  is  an  attempt  to  find  certain  less  politically 
correct  sentiments  in  Wollstonecraft  in  Lucinda  Cole’s  ‘(Anti)Feminist  Sympa¬ 
thies:  The  Politics  of  Relationship  in  Smith,  Wollstonecraft,  and  More’  (ELH 
58.107-40).  Finally,  there  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  presented  study-aid  in 
Leigh  Williams  and  Rosemarie  Johnstone’s  ‘Updating  Mary  Wollstonecraft:  A 
Bibliography  of  Criticism,  1976—1989’  ( BB  48.103—7). 


5.  The  Novel 

In  The  Excellence  of  Falsehood:  Romance,  Realism,  and  Women’s  Contribution 
to  the  Novel,  Deborah  Ross  takes  on  both  male  historicists  who  would  ‘distin¬ 
guish  the  novel  sharply  from  romance’  and  also  feminists  who  ‘conclude  that 
romance  elements  are  a  sign  of  the  crushing  effects  of  patriarchy  .  Her  method  is 
‘textual  analysis  in  the  context  of  history’  -  from  Aphra  Behn  by  way  of  Manley, 
Haywood,  Lennox,  Burney  and  Radcliffe  to  Austen  —  and  her  aim  is  to  investigate 
‘the  way  these  women  chose  to  use  the  conventions  and  traditions  .. .  available  to 
them’  under  the  rubric  of  a  belief  that  romance  was  not  ‘an  imposition  of 
patriarchy  ...  rebelliously  subverted  by  realism,  but ...  a  potential  means  of  self- 
expression’.  Reading  this  independent,  jargon-free  book  I  was  reminded  of 
Margaret  Atwood’s  feminized  rather  than  feminist  virtuosity  with  popular  roman¬ 
tic  and  gothic  forms,  particularly  in  Lady  Oracle :  as  a  critic  Ross  is  at  her  best 
when  breaking  down  canonical  divisions,  and  no  more  obviously  so  than  when 
she  pursues  a  hint  by  Margaret  Anne  Doody  to  read  Radcliffe ’s  Italian  as  a  novel 
which  lets  loose  ‘the  romance  enclosed  in  Burney’s  realism’.  Such  developmental 
relationships  which  show  ‘the  interplay  of  romance  and  realism  are  very  ger¬ 
mane  to  her  project.  Yet,  for  all  her  many  local  successes,  Ross  does  not  offer  an 
entirely  confident  ‘step  towards  the  more  complete,  integrative  history  of  the 
novel  that  still  needs  to  be  written’.  She  can  be  seduced  by  convenient  possibili¬ 
ties  such  as  the  legend  that  Behn  died  of  venereal  disease:  ‘writing 
Oroonoko  ...  she  knew  that  soon  she  too  would  succumb. . . .  Reading  . . .  with  this 
fact  [sic]  in  mind,  one  is  the  more  prepared  to  see  the  truth  in  this  novel  in  which 
innocent  lovers  are  destroyed  by  masculine  greed.’  (Romance  and  realism?  Or 
perhaps,  the  excellence  of  falsehood?)  At  other  times  Ross  seems  to  chafe  under 
the  restraints  of  her  own  generic  discipline,  as  when  the  chapter  on  Jane  Austen 
(mischievously  subtitled  ‘The  Romantic  Denouement’)  deviates  into  exploration 
of  Christian  allegory.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  any  attempt  to  challenge 
competing  blocs  of  totalizing  critics  should  be  embarrassed  by  its  own  totalizing 
tendencies;  but,  that  said,  this  is  a  valuable  book  written  with  intelligent  verve 
and  full  of  acute  observations  about  individual  texts.  On  the  evidence  of  its  title 
alone,  Ros  Ballaster’s  Seductive  Forms :  Women’s  Amatory  Fiction  from  1684  to 
1 740  should  have  made  a  splendid  comparator  for  Ross,  but  it  was  not  available 
for  review.  Nevertheless,  I  can  welcome  Ballaster’s  edition  of  Manley’s  New 
Atlantis.  Even  the  fact  that  this  is  dated  1991  on  the  title  page  but,  according  to 
P&C,  published  in  January  1992,  is  appropriate  for  a  text  which  plays  such 
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shrewd  games  with  fact  and  chronology.  Of  course,  Manley’s  anglicization  of  the 
roman  a  clef  is  more  often  cited  than  read,  because  so  long  unavailable  to  those 
who  live  any  distance  from  one  of  the  copyright  libraries.  Yet  Ballaster  does  much 
more  than  fill  a  textual  gap.  Her  packed  introduction  follows  its  subject’s  strategy 
(if  without  the  pseudo-allegorical  cloak)  by  weaving  biography  with  feminist/ 
political  comment,  aware  that  ‘Manley’s  feminocentric  sensibilities  were  not 
always  in  line  with  her  political  aims  in  her  fiction  and  it  was  always  her  Tory 
commitments  that  took  precedence  over  any  early  or  proto-feminist  thinking’.  The 
thirty-six  pages  of  notes  are  invaluable  here  too,  for  many  interested  in  a  text 
increasingly  recognized  as  an  important  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  female  fictions 
would  find  the  complications  of  its  party-political  details  impenetrable  without 
guidance.  My  only  complaint  is  that  the  text  might  have  been  more  readable  had 
these  annotations  appeared  page  by  page  rather  than  in  a  concluding  block;  but 
no  doubt  the  economics  of  production  proved  decisive. 

They  certainly  did  so  for  Cheryl  Turner’s  subjects  as  they  are  presented  in 
Living  by  the  Pen:  Women  Writers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  ‘Writers’  is  both  a 
misleading  noun  and  a  well-chosen  one,  for  although  Turner  is  concerned  only 
with  writers  of  fiction,  her  focus  is  unswervingly  on  them  as  producers  of  material 
for  print,  or,  to  be  precise,  on  women  as  professional,  self-determining  economic 
agents  in  a  patriarchal  culture:  ‘The  foci  are  primarily  literary  -  the  rise  of 
women’s  prose  fiction  and  the  emergence  of  the  female  literary  professionalism 
—  but  understanding  of  these  phenomena  is  sought  within  an  extra-literary  con¬ 
text.’  Her  book  is  undoubtedly  a  mine  of  sociological  information  within  its 
strictly  defined  parameters,  but  those  are  indeed  restrictive.  For  example,  ‘Ap¬ 
pendix  A:  A  Catalogue  of  women’s  fiction  published  in  book  form  1696-1796’  is, 
at  first  sight,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful  ever  published.  However, 
its  sixty  pages  allow  rather  casual  bibliographical  practices  (‘Many  of  the  novels 
can  be  found  in  more  than  one  of  the  texts  consulted  and  occasionally  there  are 
differences  in  the  transcriptions  and  publication  dates’)  and  among  other  omis¬ 
sions  are  ‘novels  written  jointly  with  male  authors  or  where  some  authorities  have 
attributed  the  work  to  a  male  author’.  True,  ‘Exclusivity  is  central  to  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  basis  of  studies  such  as  this  which  choose  to  concentrate  on  women  only’,  as 
Turner  says,  in  an  introduction  which  briefly  weighs  the  virtues  and  demerits  of 
positive  discrimination;  but  even  her  own  accounts  of,  say,  Burney’s  familial/ 
professional  process  into  print  or  Lennox’s  involvement  with  the  Johnson  circle 
suggest  that  a  full  picture  of  ‘living  by  the  pen’  is  not  able  entirely  to  exclude 
men.  John  Richetti  is  well  aware  of  the  debate  in  his  new  introduction  to  Popular 
Fiction  Before  Richardson,  first  published  in  1969;  indeed,  he  predicts  that 
‘feminist  revaluation  will  gain  the  ascendancy’  over  his  approach  to  the  ‘commer¬ 
cial  beginnings  of  formula  fiction’  and  he  could  have  been  talking  about  Deborah 
Ross  when  he  points  to  the  emphasis  on  ‘the  author  as  individualized  creator  and 
self-consciously  moral  entity’.  Still,  he  sticks  to  his  (modified)  guns  on  popular 
fiction  as  a  means  of  dissemination  for  ideology  rather  than  its  creator:  he  also 
maintains  that  neither  historicist  nor  feminist  readings  over  the  past  two  decades 
have  successfully  challenged  the  value  of  ‘detailed  examination  of  works  that 
help  to  constitute,  quite  simply,  a  new  kind  of  market-place  for  a  newly  aggres¬ 
sive  fictional  product’.  Philip  Rawlings  would  wholeheartedly  agree:  in  fact  he 
uses  Richetti  as  one  of  his  main  secondary  sources  for  discussion  of  literary 
matters  in  Drunks,  Whores  and  Idle  Apprentices:  Criminal  Biographies  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  but  he  uses  quite  other  sources  too,  for  Rawlings  is  a 
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professional  lawyer  with  other  fish  to  fry.  His  crisp  introduction  is  intended  ‘to 
provide  the  novice  with  not  only  a  discussion  of  the  criminal  biographies  and  their 
writers  and  readers,  but  also  an  examination  of  the  ways  in  which  scholars  have 
used,  or  dismissed,  these  works’.  Then  follow  reprints  of  five  biographies  pub¬ 
lished  between  1724  and  1763,  each  with  its  own  introduction  and  notes.  Almost 
incidentally  therefore,  but  regularly  enough,  he  touches  on  an  issue  very  relevant 
to  literary  history.  For  example,  there  is  a  substantial  challenge  to  Richetti’s  view 
that  the  novel  of  crime  drove  out  the  criminal  biography  after  the  1730s,  and  he 
offers  a  fascinating,  lawyer’s  account  of  the  reasons  it  did  not  survive  the 
strategies  of  the  Fieldings  —  as  magistrates  rather  than  writers  —  in  the  1760s. 
Similarly,  Rawlings’s  brief,  unremarkable  passages  on  Defoe  as  pamphleteer  and 
novelist  are  less  stimulating  than  his  account  of  commercial  rivalry  in  which 
biographies  ‘did  not  seek  to  mimic  the  religious  aspects  [of  the  more  overtly 
religious  Accounts,  rather]  they  aimed  to  displace  [the  commercial  opposition’s] 
popularity  by  claiming  greater  accuracy  and  authenticity.  This  led  to  the  piling  on 
of  more  detail:  more  street  names  ...  and  so  forth.’  Come  in  Moll  Flanders?  Quite 
properly,  the  biographies  themselves  constitute  the  bulk  of  this  book,  and  at  the 
centre  of  these  (in  every  sense)  is  ‘The  Ordinary  of  Newgate’s  Account :  Mary 
Young  (1741)’.  This  would  never  qualify  for  Cheryl  Turner’s  lists  because  it  is 
written  by  a  man  and  only  in  part  fictional;  but  it  is  a  compelling  picture  of  a  very 
professional  woman  subverting  patriarchy  in  a  world  which  inverted  rather  than 
subverted  the  dominant  ideology:  ‘The  gang  is  presented  as  a  perversion  of  what 
was  regarded  as  the  highest  ideals  of  the  nation-state,  a  world-tumed-upside- 
down.  Young,  a  woman,  is  the  leader,  and  under  her  the  gang  adopts  a  structure 
which  resembles  the  national  constitution  with  its  own  oath  of  allegiance,  rules, 
punishments,  executive  authority,  treasury,  tithe  and  language.’  No  wonder  the 
Fieldings  were  so  troubled.  Certainly  women  like  Mary  Young  lived  by  their  wits 
and  only  died  by  the  pen,  but  in  her  story  are  so  many  possibilities  for  those 
modem  critics  who  seek  to  live  by  it. 

It  is  one  measure  of  the  revisionist  industry  of  female  writers  that  we  must  be 
grateful  for  retrospective  review  essays  such  as  Mona  Scheuermann’s  ‘Woman’s 
Place:  Finding  and  Evaluating  Women’s  Contribution  to  Literature  in  English 

(AJ  5.391 _ 419)  and  that  some  new  contributions  seem  to  do  little  more  than 

revisit  well-ploughed  fields.  Julie  Shaffer,  for  example,  writes  in  a  familiar 
groove  on  subversion  through  dialogic  interrogation  of  the  ‘lover-mentor’  by  the 
‘perfect  woman’  model  (‘Not  Subordinate:  Empowering  Women  in  the  Marriage- 
Plot  -  The  Novels  of  Francis  Burney,  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Jane  Austen’, 
Criticism  34.51-73),  and  Ruth  Perry  embraces  cultural  materialism  only  to 
rework  its  concern  with  ‘the  reconfiguration  of  class  and  gender  within  English 
society  and  the  colonization  of  the  female  body  for  domestic  life  (  Colonizing  the 
Breast:  Sexuality  and  Maternity  in  Eighteenth-Century  England’,  ECLife  16.185— 
213).  However,  there  is  an  unusually  deft  and  witty  piece  of  deconstructive 
intertextuality  in  Felicity  A.  Nussbaum’s  melding  of  Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage 
with  accounts  of  primitive,  ‘savage’  mothers  as  evidence  of  male  desire  to 
appropriate  even  the  biological  function  of  domestic  females:  ‘The  world  of 
letters  and  biography  is  the  masculine  domain,  and  the  unnatural  mother  who 
refused  her  primary  function  as  a  conduit  of  lineage  and  wealth  is  chastised  and 

excluded _ European  men  legitimate  bastards,  not  women,  and  producing  life  — 

in  text  at  least  —  is  reclaimed  as  mental  rather  than  material  labour,  a  masculine 
prerogative ’ ( ‘ “Savage”  Mothers:  Narratives  of  Maternity  in  the  Mid-Eighteenth 
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Century’,  ECLife  16.163-84).  Two  further  essays  in  ECLife  offer  similarly 
shrewd  studies  of  sexuality  and  language:  T.  G.  A.  Nelson  may  be  given  to 
expansive  narration  but  does  thereby  support  the  application  of  Levi-Strauss  to 
‘Incest  in  the  Early  Novel  and  Related  Genres’  (127-62);  while,  in  ‘Mastering  the 
Free  Spirit:  Status  and  Contract  in  Some  Fictional  Politics’  (182—94),  William 
Vesterman  plays  some  cleverly  relevant  games  with  the  semantic  complexities  of 
‘master’  and  ‘miss’  from  Defoe  to  Jean  Rhys. 

Historicisms  of  various  kinds  stimulate  the  usual  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and 
dissent.  Robert  James  Merrett  explores  Michael  McKeon’s  sense  of  natural 
history  as  a  narrative  model  in  order  to  qualify  the  contention  that  by  1740  the 
novel  was  a  stable  conceptual  category,  and  he  writes  well  on  the  rival,  interpen¬ 
etrating  genre,  still  wedded  to  anti-bourgeois  values,  which  ‘endowed  the  novel 
less  with  conceptual  stability  than  experimental  variability’  (‘Natural  History  and 
the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel’,  ECS  25.145-70).  John  Richetti’s  second  piece 
this  year  again  questions  the  ‘totalizing  ambitions’  of  McKeon,  Bender  and 
Armstrong.  In  ‘The  Public  Sphere  and  the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel:  Social 
Criticism  and  Narrative  Enactment’  ( ECLife  16.114—29)  he  uses  Jurgen 
Habermas  to  elucidate  not  ‘a  monolithic  and  compellingly  authoritative  social 
structure  ...  [rather]  a  diffuse  and  diverse  collection  of  individuals  only  partially 
defined  by  emerging  institutional  arrangements  of  which  they  are  a  part’.  As  one 
would  expect,  Richetti’s  essay  is  full  of  acute  discriminations,  whether  on  novels 
from  Roxana  to  Humphrey  Clinker  —  novelistic  narration,  for  example,  as  an 
assertion  of  competing  claims  to  individual  dominance  in  Tristram  Shandy,  not 
‘purposeful,  rational  exchanges  in  public  debate’  —  or  the  critics  with  whom  he 
himself  debates  (as  when  Bakhtin  is  scolded  for  overstatement).  Another  weighty 
sceptic  is  William  B.  Warner  in  ‘The  Elevation  of  the  Novel  in  England:  He¬ 
gemony  and  Literary  History’  ( ELH  59.577-96).  This  is  Warner’s  usual  knotty 
analysis,  on  this  occasion  about  the  successful  power  play  orchestrated  by 
Richardson  and  Fielding  in  the  1740s,  first  to  demean,  then  to  ‘overwrite’  the 
productions  of  Behn,  Manley  and  Haywood:  Warner’s  own  intertextual  read¬ 
ings  (for  example,  of  Fantomina  overwritten  by  Pamela)  question  not  only  the 
confidences  of  determinist  or  feminist  criticism  but  also  our  capacity  to  avoid 
entrapment  in  any  form  of  non-reflexive  literary  history.  Two  other  familiar 
names  relate  writing  of  fiction  to  other  professions.  First  Maximillian  E.  Novak 
attempts  to  answer  the  question  recast  in  his  title  ‘Warfare  and  Its  Discontents  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Fiction:  Or,  Why  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction  Failed  to  Pro¬ 
duce  a  War  And  Peace'  ( ECF  4.185—205).  He  ranges  widely,  spends  a  fair  time 
on  Smollett,  but  concludes  that  the  ‘war’  which  urgently  engrossed  fiction’s 
attention  was  on  the  home  front.  Finally,  Juliet  McMaster  explores  traffic  be¬ 
tween  conservative  medicine  and  the  novel’s  model  of  ‘a  highly  physical,  even 
physiological  conception  of  character’.  Several  exemplifications  stick  in  the 
mind;  (Doctor)  Smollett’s  angry  metaphor  of  purgation  in  his  account  of  charnel- 
house  ‘hospital’  ships;  or  Yorick,  taking  a  female  pulse,  ‘acquainted  with  the 
ebbs  and  flows  of  blood  and  the  parallel  motions  of  the  heart’;  and,  through  it  all, 
the  arrogant  Cheyne,  defeated  only  by  Richardson’s  incessant  epistolary  demands 
for  diagnoses  and  remedies. 

‘Bridging  the  Cultural  Divide’,  by  W.  A.  Smith  ( Scriblerian  24.192-5),  is  a 
sane  defence  of  the  possibilities  in  stylometry,  written  by  an  engineer  in  the  wake 
of  the  Burrows  versus  Furbank  and  Owens  dispute:  it  also  has  a  handy  title  to 
signal  the  move  from  wider-ranging  work  on  fiction  to  criticism  focused  on 
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individual  novelists.  And  since  I  have  already  noticed  so  much  on  the  novel’s 
mothers  it  seems  only  even-handed  to  begin  with  fiction’s  putative  father.  Even 
so,  it  is  Paula  R.  Backscheider  who  demands  first  mention  for  her  splendid 
edition  of  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year.  Her  supplementary  sections  are  remark¬ 
ably  eclectic,  even  by  Norton  standards,  and  range  from  Thucydides  to  an 
original,  plastic  essay  by  Michelle  Brandwein  (currently  a  Ph.D.  student),  on 
‘Formation,  Process,  and  Transition  in  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year ’  which 
employs  Bakhtin  and  Foucault  to  celebrate  the  text’s  prismatic  perspectives. 
Coincidentally,  Benjamin  Moore  (‘Governing  Discourses:  Problems  of  Narrative 
Authority  in  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year’,  ECent  33.133—47)  also  uses  the  text 
as  evidence  that  fictional  ‘authority’  is  not  only  less  stable  than  John  Bender 
would  have  us  believe  but  also  caused  Defoe  to  shift  his  own  ground:  ‘the 
problems  of  writing  a  believable  fiction  resulted  in  interrelated  critiques  both  of 
governmental  regulation  and  of  Defoe’s  own  position  of  author’.  It  is  a  different 
sort  of  interpretive  dispute  which  persuades  P.  N.  Furbank  and  W.  R.  Owens  to 
launch  into  what  even  they  admit  is  a  ‘rambling  story’  to  counter  accusations  of 
bibliographical  puritanism  levelled  at  their  Canonisation  of  Daniel  Defoe 
(‘Defoe  and  Francis  Noble’,  ECF  4.301-13).  Thereafter  Robinson  Crusoe  domi¬ 
nates  this  year’s  journals,  and  James  O.  Forster  squares  several  circles  in  a  tightly 
argued  essay  on  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Uses  of  the  Imagination’  ( JEGP 
90.179-202).  Behind  the  dispute  over  Defoe’s  fiction  as  economic  mimesis  or 
spiritual  allegory  Forster  finds  ‘a  manifestation  and  a  transformation  of  a  deeper 
disjunction  ...  [fundamental  to]  the  dualistic  view  of  the  imagination  which 
Defoe  shares  with  his  age’  (whether  in  Locke,  the  Scriblerians,  or  Puritan  writers 
from  Bunyan  to  his  own  time)  about  imagination  as  simultaneously  a  potent  force 
and  an  anarchic  threat.  Despite  some  curiously  lukewarm  opinions  on  the  fic¬ 
tion’s  status,  Forster  is  persuasive  about  an  ‘ambiguous  creation  [in  which] 
Crusoe  is  rewarded  just  as  much  for  his  conformity  as  for  his  active  self-assertion 
and  alleged  rebellious  impulses’.  Dianne  Armstrong  (‘The  Myth  of  Cronus: 
Cannibal  and  Sign  in  Robinson  Crusoe ’,  ECF  4.207-20)  returns  cleverly  to 
Freudian  resonances;  Anne  Ferry  considers  ‘The  Naming  of  “Crusoe  ( ECLife 
16.195-207)  in  an  entertainingly  thoughtful  piece  on  Defoe’s  Robinson  read 
against  and  through  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  ‘Crusoe  in  England’;  and  Maximillian  E. 
Novak  (‘Robinson  Crusoe’s  Song  on  the  “Country  Life”  and  Defoe’s  Knowledge 
of  Music’,  N&Q  39.40-2)  pieces  together  strong  circumstantial  evidence  that 
Defoe’s  pragmatic  education  none  the  less  included  music-making  witnessed  by 
his  characteristically  free  use  of  remembered  verses  (from  Choice  Ayres  and 
Songs  to  Sing  to  the  Theorbolute,  or  Bass  Viol,  1683)  to  underscore  Crusoe’s 
nostalgia  for  the  island  which,  in  retrospect,  seems  paradisal.  A  solitary  essay  on 
Moll  Flanders  deserves  attention  for  more  than  its  rarity  value  in  1992:  Larry  L. 
Langford’s  ‘Retelling  Moll’s  Story:  The  Editor’s  Preface  to  Moll  Flanders’  ( JNT 
22.164—79)  contrives  a  novel  contribution  to  the  hoary  debate  about  irony  (or  the 
lack  of  it)  by  insisting  that  the  reader  should  take  the  novel’s  unusually  long 
preface  at  face  value  and  thus  be  alerted  to  the  ‘double  narrative’  in  which  its 
editor  is  responsible  for  all  the  moralizing  superimpositions  on  Moll’s  own,  busy 
account  of  successful  immorality.  This  is  a  stimulating  argument,  for  all  its 
wordiness  and  special  pleading  —  ‘one  can  imagine  the  [editor  s]  erasure  of  the 
pious  paragraph’  —  and  Langford  is  surely  right  to  be  less  dismissive  than  many 
predecessors  about  the  self-contradictions  in  the  Preface.  That  said,  I  was  primed 
to  note  yet  another  disjunction  between  the  editor’s  moralizings  on  Moll  s 
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‘second  sally’  (which  promptly  collapses  into  a  practical  guide  to  avoidance  of 
mugging)  when  a  passing  comment  in  Philip  Rawlings’s  book  gave  me  pause:  ‘It 
was  common  for  [criminal  biographies]  to  include  advice  on  crime  prevention.’ 
It  seems  that,  whatever  the  angle  of  attack,  we  are  doomed  to  the  same  stalemate; 
either  the  ironies  proliferate  or  there  are  only  those  perceived  by  us  reading 
between  the  cracks  in  Defoe’s  discourses.  Last  but  by  no  means  least  on  1992’s 
most  popular  Defoe  text,  Michael  Seidel’s  ‘Robinson  Crusoe’:  Island  Myths  and 
the  Novel  deserves  honourable  mention  as  a  student  guide  which  optimistically 
anticipates  a  readership  more  theoretically  aware  than  many  would  imagine 
likely.  However,  those  prepared  to  read  Crusoe  as  a  site  for  the  play  of  ideological 
and  historical  pressures  will  find  this  a  long  essay  which  contrasts  stimulatingly 
with  the  more  cautious  style  of  ‘Reader’s  Companion’.  The  eclectic,  annotated 
bibliography  will  help  too. 

Brean  Hammond  is  stylishly  lucid  on  ‘Politics  and  Cultural  Politics:  The  Case 
of  Henry  Fielding’  ( ECLife  1 6.76 — 93)  for  an  essay  ‘on  the  inexorable  drift  (or 
drive)  towards  High  Tory  values’  in  the  plays  which  leads  to  the  meeting  with 
Pope  under  Ralph  Allen’s  benevolent  eye  —  ‘Scriblerus  Primus  and  Scriblerus 
Secundus  united  under  Allworthy’s  extensive  roof  —  and  which  is  a  fitting 
introduction  to  papers  on  the  novels  this  year.  Michael  Orange  starts  the  ball 
rolling  with  ‘Prudes,  Lusciousness  and  Joseph  Andrews’  ( SSEng  17.46-66),  a 
sophisticated  Foucauldian  reading  of  Shamela’ s  satiric  biter  bit  by  the  energies 
of  his  own  oppositional  fiction  (in  which  the  suggestiveness  of  his  coded  language 
borders  on  the  eroticism  he  attacked  in  Richardson).  Wherever  Foucault  is 
disposed,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  Bakhtin  will  be  along  too,  and  he  is,  supporting 
Charles  A.  Knight’s  ‘ Joseph  Andrews  and  the  Failure  of  Authority’  {ECF  4.109— 
24)  in  a  well-argued  refutation  of  monolithic  theorizing  by  reference  to  a  text 
which  ‘distributes  authority  between  judicious  readers  and  a  judicial  author’. 
Raymond  Stephanson  seems  to  be  revisiting  a  different,  more  localized  debate 
about  the  function  of  the  same  text’s  interpolated  tales;  but  ‘“Silenc’d  by 
Authority”  in  Joseph  Andrews :  Power,  Submission,  and  Mutuality  in  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  Two  Friends’”  (SNNTS  24 .1-12)  amply  justifies  the  resonances  of  its  title 
as  Stephanson  privileges  the  third  tale  for  metafictional  import  in  a  crisp  argu¬ 
ment  about  its  exploration  of  ‘the  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
issue  from  various  kinds  of  narrative  power  and  different  responses  to  that 
authority’  and  which,  of  course,  returns  us  to  the  anti-totalizing  conclusion  of 
Knight’s  essay.  Much  less  focused,  but  with  good  reason  and  to  good  purpose, 
was  Margaret  Anne  Doody’s  equal,  wide  survey  of  ‘Work  and  Working  People  in 
Fielding’s  Novels’  (AJ  4  (1991).  217—50)  where  ‘The  face  of  labour  remains,  to 
the  last,  tolerable  ...  only  when  represented  with  a  human  face’;  and  Eartha  A. 
Wilputte  is  comparably  level-headed  about  Mrs  Heartfree  (‘in  an  environment  of 
extremes,  as  an  uninflated  example  of  . . .  female  good  nature,  being  no  better  than 
it  ought  to  be’)  until,  at  the  last,  she  overdoes  things  by  demanding  singular 
privilege  for  her  heroine  as  the  way  ‘to  understand  the  meaning  behind  the  whole 
of  Jonathan  Wild ’  (‘The  Autodiegetic  Power  of  Mrs  Heartfree  in  Henry  Field¬ 
ing’s  Jonathan  Wild :  The  Moderately  Good  Wife’,  DUJ  84.ii.229 — 34). 

Doing  violence  to  the  chronological  development  of  reading  writing  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Tom  Keymer  warns  against  in  Richardson’s  ‘Clarissa’  and  the 
Eighteenth-Century  Reader,  but  it  would  be  nonsensical  to  begin  a  review  of  the 
year’s  work  on  Richardson  anywhere  else.  This  is,  quite  simply,  a  splendid  book, 
and  there  is  need  to  do  little  more  here  than  agree  with  similar  judgements  from 
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authoritative  voices  such  as  Howard  Weinbrot,  Susan  Staves  and  Jocelyn  Harris. 
At  the  start  of  his  fourth  chapter,  ‘Forensic  Realism:  The  Third  Instalment, 
December  1748’,  Keymer  notes  that  ‘Richardson’s  allusion  to  the  alternative 
endings  of  Shakespeare  and  Tate  was  very  pointed.  In  citing  the  Lear  debate  [he] 
had  raised  a  telling  precedent  against  which  to  measure  the  last  great  controversy 
surrounding  his  own  work.’  This  is  but  one  small  and  characteristically  tactful 
choice  from  the  plethora  of  source  material  Keymer  commands  to  animate  the  last 
of  Richardson’s  pedagogical  dilemmas.  And  they  were  such:  if  the  laurel  had  been 
transferred  from  Jacobean  playhouse  to  eighteenth-century  serial  fiction,  Clarissa 
was  the  pioneering  work  in  which  Richardson  would  try  to  educate  his  readers, 
as  ‘if  not  Authors,  Carvers’,  by  translation  of  what  great  drama  always  does, 
demanding  that  its  audience  distinguish  among  competing,  first-person  voices 
and  thus  ‘develop  capacities  of  understanding  by  which,  thereafter,  to  light  his  [or 
her]  way  through  the  actual  twilit,  probationary  state  of  which  the  novel  is  only 
a  vast  image’.  So  it  was  designed  from  the  outset:  even  in  the  early  conflicting 
accounts  of  Lovelace’s  brief  conversation  with  the  Harlowe  family  at  church. 

There  is  in  this  episode  an  epitome  of  the  novel  itself,  which  exactly 
does  allow  its  suspected  or  accused  persons  to  tell  their  own  stories, 
and  in  so  doing  confronts  the  reader  with  a  welter  of  charges, 
counter-charges  and  pleas.  It  thus  refuses  to  establish  what  in  its 
first  letter  it  initially  seems  to  promise,  a  ‘whole’  story  ...  In  this 
respect,  the  multiple  epistolary  form  of  [Richardson’s]  novel 
problematises  the  very  notion  of  a  definable  core  of  meaning,  of  a 
coherent  ‘ whole  truth’  at  its  centre,  and  focusses  attention  instead  on 
the  only  events  to  which  our  access  is  reliable  or  direct  -  the 
epistolary  acts  in  which  the  novel’s  most  interested  parties  create 
and  communicate  their  conflicting  tales.  It  is  only  by  the  closest 
attention  to  these  primary  events,  to  Clarissa’s  story-telling,  that  the 
novel’s  reader  will  understand  anything  at  all. 

Keymer  is  restrained  about  deconstructive  understandings:  Where  I  part 
company  with  these  more  recent  critics  is  in  attributing  this  “authorising”  of  the 
reader  to  a  considered  strategy  on  Richardson’s  part  rather  than  to  an  accident  of 
textuality  or  form,  and  in  resisting  the  assumption  that  it  necessarily  entails  the 
collapse  of  his  didactic  project.’  One  might  also  add  that  he  parts  company  with 
the  tendency  to  clogged,  impenetrable  prose  as  written  by  some  of  those  whom 
Lance  Bertelsen  styled  ‘smart’  academics.  Keymer’s  progress  through  the  com¬ 
plex  interplay  between  his  author  and  contemporary  readers  is  calculated  to 
elucidate  rather  than  display.  Of  course  he  makes  selections,  one  of  which  is  to 
relegate  Thomas  Edwards  as  reader/interpreter  to  a  brief  mention:  David  C. 
Hensley  strives  to  elevate  him  as  a  singular  model  for  ‘readers  . . .  engaged  in  the 
continuing  history  of  an  open-ended  dialectic’  (‘Thomas  Edwards  and  the  Dialec¬ 
tics  of  Clarissa’s  Death  Scene’,  ECLife  16.130—52).  Last  year  Helen  M.  Ostovich, 
“‘Our  Views  Must  Now  be  Different”:  Imprisonment  and  Friendship  in  Clarissa ’ 
(MLQ  52  ( 1 99  l).l  53-69),  wrote  intriguingly  about  the  psychological  correspond¬ 
ence  between  confinement’s  effects  on  not  only  those  confined  (Clarissa)  but  also 
those  once  intimate  with  the  victims,  incapable  of  comprehending  those  effects 
(Anna).  This  year  Tom  Keymer’s  second  contribution  identifies  the  advertise¬ 
ment  which  launched  Richardson’s  exchange  with  ‘the  Warrington  lady’ 
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(‘Richardson,  Incognita,  and  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post :  New  Light  on 
Richardson’s  Correspondence  with  Lady  Bradshaigh  and  the  Text  of  his  First 
Letter’,  N&Q  39.477-80),  and  Lois  A.  Chaber  writes  a  measured  review  of  the 
BBC  television  adaptation  of  Clarissa  in  ‘A  “Fatal  Attraction”?  The  BBC  and 
Clarissa’  ( ECF  4.254-63).  Returning  to  Richardson’s  earlier  fiction,  and  in  the 
first  of  two  essays  on  Pamela  this  year,  William  Walker  ties  himself  into 
theoretical  knots  against  McKeon’s  presumed  hostility  but  recovers  to  articulate 
an  approach  which  echoes  Keymer  on  the  later  novel:  Richardson’s  first  fiction 
is  not  determined  to  show  ‘the  radically  subjective  bases  of  all  cognition’,  rather 
it  is  ‘ about  the  problem  of  knowing  other  people  . . .  how  an  individual  becomes 
a  skeptic  concerning  the  possibility  of  knowing  others  and  then  overrides  this 
skepticism’  (‘Pamela  and  Skepticism’,  ECLife  16.68-85):  in  the  second  Marie  E. 
McAllister  starts  with  the  clear  echo  of  the  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot  —  when 
Pamela,  newly  married,  tries  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  her  sister-in-law  with  ‘Tell  her 
I  am  sick  in  bed:  tell  her  I  am  Dying’  -  but  pushes  this  parallel  into  improbability 
by  associating  the  novel  with  Pope’s  praise  of  familial  virtues  (‘Popean  Echoes 
in  Pamela :  The  Lady  Danvers  Scene’,  PEL  28.374—8)  when  there  might  have 
been  more  mileage  in  suggesting  a  wryly  vengeful  riposte  to  the  Pope  who  was 
implacably  hostile  to  bourgeois  book-making.  Simon  Varey  is  obviously  on  more 
solid  ground  when  he  reprints  and  annotates  a  letter  written  in  the  office  of  and 
to  John  Sharpe,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  in  1746,  about  shorthand  experts  to 
speed  trials  of  captured  Jacobites  —  and  a  few  bits  of  printer’s  business  (‘Note 
354.  Samuel  Richardson  Serves  His  Country’,  BC  41.257-8). 

By  the  crude  measure  of  journal  numbers,  the  canon’s  second  division  league 
table  shows  Smollett  (unusually)  in  the  lead,  pursued  closely  by  Burney,  with 
Sarah  Scott  and  John  Cleland  (an  odd  pairing)  closely  behind.  Both  essays  on 
Fanny  Hill  appear  in  a  special  issue  of  Journal  of  Homosexuality,  they  are  also 
united  in  their  penchant  for  special  pleading,  but  they  disagree  about  virtually  all 
else  except  the  need  to  give  attention  to  Fanny’s  single,  voyeuristic  experience  of 
male  sodomy;  for  Kevin  Kopelson,  ‘Seeing  Sodomy:  Fanny  Hill's  Blinding 
Vision’  (23.173-83)  is  an  ‘unutterably  erotic’  if ‘totally  anomalous’  transcenden¬ 
tal  experience  which  reaches  back  to  that  moment  ‘in  which  she  saw  beyond  the 
arbitrary  binary  coding  of  phallic  penetration  as  “male”  and  phallic  receptivity  as 
“female”’;  not  so,  argues  Donald  H.  Mengay  (‘The  Sodomitical  Muse:  Fanny  Hill 
and  the  Rhetoric  of  Crossdressing’,  23.185-98),  this  male  episode  is  the  ‘only 
true  slapstick  scene’  in  a  text  centred  on  Fanny  as  the  ‘female  drag  persona  for 
a  decidedly  male  implied  narrator’  (pace  Nancy  K.  Miller)  and  driven  by  ‘anxiety 
over  penetration,  especially  anal’.  Neither  essay  convinces,  and  Sarah  Scott  fares 
better.  In  ‘Sarah  Scott  and  “The  Sweet  Excess  of  Paternal  Love”’  (SEL  32.5 1 1 — 
35)  Caroline  Gonda  picks  her  way  carefully  to  Millenium  Hall  by  way  of  ‘a 
labyrinth  of  father-daughter  fictions’  —  particularly  Agreeable  Ugliness,  Scott’s 
translation  of  Pierre-Antoine  de  la  Place’s  Le  Laideur  Amiable  —  to  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  patriarchal  possessiveness  and  coercion  internalized  ‘under  the  “new 
law”  of  sentimental  fiction’.  Vincent  Carretta,  in  ‘Utopia  Limited:  Sarah  Scott’s 
Millenium  Hall  and  The  History  of  Sir  George  Ellison'  (AJ  5.303—25),  convinc¬ 
ingly  explores  paternalism  under  another  guise  readily  adopted  by  male  arbiters 
from  these  ‘companion  pieces’.  The  apparent  oxymoron  in  Carretta’s  opening 
phrase  puns  on  what  he  elucidates  as  the  key  to  plot  and  rhetorical  strategies 
‘circumscribing  her  female  voices  with  authoritative  masculine  discourse  and 
locating  them  within  a  familiar  hierarchy  of  rank  ...  [by  which]  Scott  makes  her 
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feminist  call  for  economic  and  educational  equality  . . .  appear  “truly  moral  and 
sensible”  even  to  eighteenth-century  male  readers’.  He  does  not,  however,  pursue 
the  other  possibility  lurking  behind  the  ‘Utopia  Limited ’  of  an  Ellison  whose 
fictional  collaboration  with  enlightened  English  women  is  underwritten  by  a 
fortune  made  out  of  colonial  slave-owning.  Stewart  J.  Cooke  is  exclusively 
concerned  with  the  real  money  of  the  Burneys  in  two  pieces  for  N&Q ;  first  the 
jointure  her  mother  brought  to  marriage  with  her  father  (‘The  “Fortune”  of 
Elizabeth  Allen  Burney’,  39.61),  then  the  daughter’s  struggle  to  get  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  profits  from  her  first  two  published  novels  (‘How  Much  was  Frances 
Burney  Paid  for  CeciliaT,  484-5).  I  should  also  make  belated  mention  of  John 
Glendening’s  ‘Young  Fanny  Burney  and  the  Mentor’  (AJ  4  ( 1 99 1).28 1—312) 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  biographical  musing  on  the  motives  for  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  relationships  with  ‘Daddy  [Samuel]  Crisp’  and  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson.  His  conclusion,  that  Burney’s  mentors  ‘taught  strength  and  independ¬ 
ence  within  the  realms  of  the  possible’,  is  an  attempt  at  an  even-handedness 
which  has  been  vigorously  challenged  elsewhere,  of  course.  William  C.  Dowling 
(‘ Evelina  and  the  Genealogy  of  Literary  Shame’,  ECLife  16.208—20)  is  altogether 
more  vigorously  unrestrained  in  his  claim  that  ‘she  alone  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  novelists  understood  how  the  appeal  to  shame  made  by  the  Augustan 
satirists  might  be  revived  even  amidst . . .  that  very  modernity  against  which 
[they]  had  unsuccessfully  entered  into  symbolic  combat’,  and  thus  handed  the 
torch  on  to  Austen.  Despite  Dowling’s  obsessive  attempt  to  champion  Felix 
Guattari’s  Anti-Oedipus  as  a  theoretical  key  —  one  which  Doody,  he  claims, 
understood  ‘unconsciously’  -  this  remains  a  stimulating  contribution  on  Burney’s 
satire. 

Molly  Anne  Rothenberg’s  ‘ Mirabilis  Excrementum  and  the  Logic  of 
Ecomachia:  Lessons  from  the  Historiography  of  Eighteenth-Century  Science 
(NOR  18  (1991).  19— 26)  was  even  more  unbalanced  in  its  lurch  from  useful 
analysis  to  theoretical  fervour.  She  certainly  has  a  point  about  the  confusion 
which  seems  consequent  on  George  Rousseau’s  scholarly  neutrality  (about  excre¬ 
ment  floating  on  the  Bath  waters)  in  allusions  to  the  dispute  between  chemists 
and  humourists;  but  she  quite  loses  at  least  one  reader  when  she  uses  this  as  the 
springboard  for  messianic  dialogism  and  a  ‘move  into  an  always  and  already 
contested  realm  of  nature,  into  chaotic  models  of  discourse  and  materiality  which 
reject  the  teleological  assumptions  of  progressive  accounts  of  knowledge’.  By 
contrast,  the  first  of  this  year’s  essays  on  Smollett,  Robert  Mayer’s  ‘History, 
Humphrey  Clinker ,  and  the  Novel’  (ECF  4.239—55),  is  a  model  of  restraint  on  a 
‘historical  vision’  which  reaches  back  to  the  Act  of  Union’s  hopes  for  the 
marriage  of  English  material  progressivism  with  Scotland  s  moral  conservatism, 
but  it  is  no  more  convincing  about  this  dream  as  a  full  and  sufficient  resolution 
for  ‘all  the  seemingly  disparate  elements’  in  the  fiction.  James  P.  Carson  serves 
the  picturesque  better  in  ‘Commodification  and  the  Figure  of  the  Castrato  in 
Smollett’s  Humphrey  Clinker ’  (ECent  33.24-46)  where  he  ranges  widely  and 
relevantly  to  justify  his  concentration  on  Lydia  Melford’s  attraction  to  Giusto 
Tenducci  as  a  symbolic  focus  for  Smollett’s  attack  on  luxury  and  disorder  in  a 
figure  who  helps  define  the  limits  of  the  sentimental  man:  ‘Under  the  dominion 
of  women,  men  undergo  the  same  kind  of  desiccation  as  the  national  and  estate 
economies,  producing  such  creatives  as  the  “sapless,  yellow  Tenducci  .  Schol¬ 
arly  rather  than  critical  precision  is  the  concern  of  the  last  two  items  on  Smollett 
this  year;  Pat  Rogers  on  the  numerology  of  ‘Smollett’s  Abracadabra’  in  History 
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and  Adventures  of  an  Atom  ( N&Q  39.483),  and  Leslie  A.  Chilton,  ‘No  Posthu¬ 
mous  Hoax:  Smollett’s  Telemachus’  ( N&Q  39.64—6),  who  revisits  the  authorship 
dispute  via  Alain  Lautel  but  settles,  with  Lewis  Knapp,  on  the  dying  novelist  as 
author  of  the  translation. 

The  Shandean  for  1992  provides  its  familiar,  rich  and  richly  presented  feast 
for  Sterne  devotees,  though  the  circle  whose  passion  for  Stemeana  fuels  The 
Shandean  itself  is  a  more  intimate  one.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
‘Notes  &  Queries’  (244-51)  which,  plus  a  few  reviews,  conclude  this  (the  fourth, 
annual)  volume.  First  there  is  Anne  Bandry,  writing  her  second  contribution  this 
year  (if  without  her  collaborator  for  the  longer  piece),  and  correcting  a  detail  in 
her  1991  Shandean  essay;  then  comes  W.  G.  Day  (her  co-author  for  the  1992 
essay),  writing  solus  about  a  variant  of  one  of  the  Bunbury  illlustrations  for 
Tristram  Shandy  analysed  by  Peter  de  Voogd  in  1991;  and  finally  de  Voogd 
himself,  reproducing  two  ephemeral  broadsides  stimulated  by  the  novel’s  innu¬ 
endoes,  plus  another  from  the  Gentleman ’s  Magazine  for  June  1 792  when  ‘Sterne 
was  fully  canonised,  not  as  a  slightly  bawdy  wit,  but  as  a  sentimentalist’.  It  is 
perhaps  also  indicative  of  the  Shandean' s  intense  focus  that  de  Voogd  does  not 
remark  on  the  blatant  plagiarism  from  Johnson’s  ‘Death  of...  Levet’  in  the  last 
of  these  (‘Here  Friendship  still  shall  visit  Sterne, /And  tears  shall  fill  Affection’s 
eye’)  —  an  ironic  echo  in  the  light  of  Johnson’s  decidedly  unfriendly  pronounce¬ 
ments  on  Tristram  Shandy  —  and  that  the  source  of  the  ballads  should  be  the 
Kenneth  Monkman  Collection  in  Shandy  Hall,  now  the  Monkman  family  home 
(which  is  itself  the  subject  of  historical  investigation  by  A.  Michael  Mennim, 
234-A3).  The  Introduction  promises  continuation  of  the  ‘focus  on  primary  mate¬ 
rial,  on  bibliography  and  illustrations,  and  ...  wider  background  inform¬ 
ation  ...  [with]  special  attention  to  the  neglected  field  of  Sterne’s  sermons  and 
letters’.  As  the  presiding  genius,  Monkman  helps  keep  that  promise  with  ‘Did 
Sterne  Contrive  to  Publish  a  “Sermon”  in  1738?’  (111—33),  and,  as  usual,  his  is 
among  the  most  animatedly  learned  of  the  papers  here.  He  produces  An 
Essay  ...  [on]  Christian  Revelation  from  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  April  1738, 
which  he  believes  to  be  by  Steme  (in  serious  mood,  feeling  ‘that  the  time  really 
was  ripe  to  put  some  evidence  of  his  pulpit  reputation  into  acknowledged  print’) 
and  he  backs  up  the  suspicion  on  which  he  has  ‘sat  too  long’  with  verbal  and  other 
forms  of  evidence  for  authorship  in  default  of  ‘the  first  detailed  Bibliography  of 
Sterne’s  Sermons'  which  a  complex  of  problems  has  delayed  ‘until  the  next 
Shandean' .  Two  others  make  or  keep  promises  about  serial  publication. 
Wolfgang  Horner,  ‘Lorenz  Steme  (1):  Early  German  Translations,  1763—1800’ 
(11—48)  presents  the  first  instalment  of  a  bibliography,  here  dominated  by  the 
translations  by  Joachim  Christian  Bode,  and  Judith  Hawley,  ‘  “Hints  and  Docu¬ 
ments”  2:  A  Bibliography  for  Tristram  Shandy'  (49-65)  suggests  ways  of  using 
her  previous  ‘pseudo-bibliography’  of  every  book  mentioned  in  the  novel  (printed 
in  1991),  essentially  to  track  Steme  through  preservation  and  mockery  of  learned 
wit.  Agnes  Zwaneveld’s  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  Tristram  Shandy’s  First  Chapter’  (66— 
84)  promptly  gives  Hawley’s  Shandean  enterprise  moral  support  in  a  rigorously 
sustained  technical  analysis  which  amply  validates  her  conclusion  ‘that  Steme 
followed  the  old  rhetorical  tradition  with  a  high  consciousness  of  its  classical 
origin,  and  in  as  classical  a  manner  as  modem  language  and  contemporary 
discourse  would  allow’  after,  of  course,  due  respect  to  his  quixotically  eclectic 
games  with  that  discourse.  Prior  to  their  concluding  annotations,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Anne  Bandry  and  W.  G.  Day’s  jointly  authored  ‘The  Third  Edition  of  The 
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Clockmaker’s  Outory ’  (153-66)  pays  further  homage  to  Monkman  who  wrote  the 
article  which  (had  they  known  it)  would  have  saved  them  from  error  in  their  1991 
edition  of  that  riposte  to  Sterne,  and  who  discovered  the  fugitive  ‘third  edition’ 
which  makes  this  earnest  correction  possible.  Peter  de  Voogd’s  major  essay  in 
this  Shandean,  ‘The  Letters  of  Laurence  Sterne’  (181-95),  pursues  error  else¬ 
where  —  culpable  bowdlerization  of  her  father’s  surviving  papers  by  Lydia  Sterne 
and  more  innocent  ‘emendations’  in  the  standard  text  by  Lewis  Perry  Curtis 

—  to  argue  for  a  new  edition  which  would  give  due  regard  to  vital  ‘accidentals’ 
and  incorporate  those  letters  unknown  in  1965.  In  the  meantime,  Madeleine 
Descargues  sets  out  entertainingly  ‘In  Pursuit  of  Sterne’s  Epistolary  Persona’ 
(167-80)  but  does  not  get  far  beyond  studied  spontaneity  and  witty  evasiveness. 
That  leaves  only  the  three  more  substantial  and  interesting  contributions  by  David 
McKitterick,  Norman  Simms  and  Richard  Forrester.  McKitterick’s  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  and  expansively  illustrated  analysis  of  ‘ Tristram  Shandy  in  the  Royal 
Academy:  A  Group  of  Drawings  by  John  Nixon’  (85-1 10);  Simms  writes  on  ‘The 
Missing  Jews  and  Jewishness  in  Tristram  Shandy’  (134—52)  with  scholarly  flair 

-  and  not  a  little  speculative  chutzpah.  Forrester’s  ‘Uncle  Jaques  Sterne’  (197- 
233)  is  even  more  impressive  as  a  work  of  bibliographical  scholarship  which  is 
chiefly  of  interest  as  a  picture  of  internecine  Church  politics  and  as  a  corrective 
to  the  one-sided  version  of  Dr  Jaques’ s  quarrels  with  nephew  Lawrence.  Forrester 
also  offers  many  corrections  to  or  speculations  about  materials  treated  in  Arthur 
H.  Cash’s  standard  and  monumental  biography  of  Sterne.  It  is  therefore  conven¬ 
ient  that  those  are  now  available  in  Routledge  paperback  reprints  from  Methuen’s 
The  Early  and  Middle  Years  (first  published  in  1975)  and  The  Later  Years  (1986). 

Last  year  I  omitted  mention  of  Peter  M.  Briggs  on  ‘Laurence  Sterne  and 
Literary  Celebrity  in  1760’  (AJ  4  (1991).251— 80),  an  intelligent  speculation  on 
why  Sterne  wanted,  and  how  he  planned  carefully  to  achieve,  ‘dramatic  status  in 
London,  by  way  of  Garrick  and  other  celebrities  rather  than  the  circle  of  literary 
lions.  This  year,  in  the  first  of  the  separate  essays  on  Tristram  Shandy,  Mark 
Loveridge  indulges  himself  with  conjunctions  of  memories  and  texts  —  in  ways 
impossible  to  summarize  briefly  here  —  which  are  more  pyrotechnically  clever 
than  persuasive  about  ‘Stories  of  COCKS  and  BULLS:  The  Ending  of  Tristram 
Shandy’  ( ECF  5.35-54).  Ron  Jenkins  finds  Sterne  proof  against  topological 
analysis  so  turns  to  knot  theory  as  a  solution  to  all  the  novel  s  semantic,  spatial 
and  chronological  intersections:  he  concludes  that  Shandy  is  a  true  knot,  of  the 
Gordian  variety’.  Well,  yes.  Elizabeth  Livingstone  Davidson  eschews  such  solip¬ 
sism  for  an  almost  literal  development:  she  builds  ‘Toward  an  Integrated  Chro¬ 
nology  for  Tristram  Shandy ’  ( ELN  29.48—56)  from  a  Tristram  s  Authorship 
through  ‘Historical  Dates’  and  ‘Fictional  Dates’.  There  is,  however,  another  sort 
of  dated  feel  to  this  enterprise,  which  is  hardly  surprising  since  her  first  inspira¬ 
tion  came  from  a  1940  edition  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  ‘more  recently’  Ian  Watt 
(in  1965).  For  “‘Dear  Madam”:  Rhetoric,  Cultural  Politics  and  the  Female 
Reader  in  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy’  ( SP  89.485—98)  Barbara  M.  Benedict  aligns 
herself  with  hostile  feminists  of  the  1990s  —  but  adds  little  to  their  case  —  when 
she  revisits  this  mysogynist  novel  as  a  ‘parody  of  a  genre  [which]  operates  also 
to  parody  the  specific  form  in  which  women’s  tales  achieved  respectability’. 
(‘Maria’s  bans’  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for  ‘Maria’s  banns’,  but  I  may  have 
missed  a  Barthesean  pun.)  Meanwhile,  Melvyn  New  continues  his  battle  against 
‘modernist  readers  [who]  insist  that  Tristram  Shandy  is  an  open  narra¬ 
tive,  . . .  [yet]  impose  strategies  of  closure  and  clarity  in  their  own  writing  upon 
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it’  (‘Sterne  and  the  Narrative  of  Determinateness’,  ECF  4.315-29).  Jonathan 
Lamb  gets  some  particularly  rough  treatment  in  New’s  eloquent  demand  that  such 
critics  notice  ‘If  Sterne  embraces  many  strategies  of  indeterminacy  ...  he  is 
equally  attracted  to  —  indeed  fascinated  by  —  the  narrative  instinct’  and  so  goes 
beyond  solipsism  to  layered  texts  which  assert  that  humanity  produces  such 
discourses  ‘ endlessly ,  necessarily,  inevitably' .  It  is  therefore  a  surprise  to  find 
Sharon  Damoff  and  Gene  Washington  as  the  contributors  of  this  year’s  ‘“Scho¬ 
lia”  to  the  Florida  Tristram  Shandy  Annotations’  in  Scriblerian  (25.111—12), 
rather  than  New.  The  explanation  appears  in  the  form  of  New’s  longer  essay  on 
‘Some  Sterne  Borrowings  from  Four  Renaissance  Authors’  ( PQ  71.301—11).  As 
he  notes  wryly,  ‘there  appears  to  be  no  end,  especially  since  Steme  seems  almost 
incapable  of  any  sustained  writing  that  does  not  have  recourse  (or  digression)  to 
the  work  of  others’.  Keryl  Kavanagh,  ‘Discounting  Language:  A  Vehicle  for 
Interpreting  Sterne’s  A  Sentimental  Journey'  ( JNT  22.136—44),  moves  us  on  to 
Sterne’s  second  major  fiction  —  if  in  a  somewhat  literal,  terse  treatment  of 
bilingual  punning  —  but  solipsism  looms  again  in  this  account  of  sentimental 
travelling,  not  to  mention  its  insistence  on  masturbatory  fantasy  in  the  Preface. 
Jane  Zatta,  ‘The  Sentimental  Journeys  of  Laurence  Steme  and  Italo  Svevo’  ( CL 
44.361—79),  cools  things  down  in  measured  comparison  of  Sterne’s  work  with  the 
Italian’s  Short  Sentimental  Journey  and  The  Confessions  of  Zeno,  makes  only 
modest  claims  for  their  respective  treatment  of  Locke  and  Freud,  and  writes 
lucidly  on  journeying  in  both  writers  as  ‘constructed  according  to  the  principle  of 
deferral  and  suspension’  without  any  insistence  on  forced  intertextuality. 

Two  essays  on  eighteenth-century  gothic  fiction  might  be  mentioned  as  a  coda 
here.  Susan  C.  Greenfield’s  ‘Veiled  Desire:  Mother-Daughter  Love  and  Sexual 
Imagery  in  Ann  Radcliffe’s  The  Italian'  ( ECent  33.73-89)  is  palpably  relevant  to 
this  chapter  of  YWES:  it  is  also  an  initially  cautious  but  increasingly  assertive 
reading  of  the  sentimental  and  homoerotic  attachments  between  Ellena  and  her 
mother  Olivia  as  a  rejection  of  patriarchy  which  opens  up  to  embrace  Burney’s 
Cecilia  and  Edgeworth’s  Belinda.  John  Garrett’s  ‘Ending  in  Infinity:  William 
Beckford’s  Arabian  Tale’  ( ECF  5.15—34)  brings  us  to  Vathek  and  1786.  Garrett 
presents  us  with  a  text  less  anglocentric  in  its  response  to  orientalism  and  Islam 
—  intriguingly  so  when  he  writes  of  mosque  construction  and  Beckford’s  structural 
metaphors  —  but  too  much  else  here  seems  to  be  the  ingenious  modem  critic’s 
attempt  to  find  order  where  there  was  only  ‘romantic’  flux.  That  is  my  cue  to  give 
way;  but  before  I  do,  a  brief  apology.  Both  Elizabeth  Kraft’s  Character  and 
Consciousness  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comic  Fiction,  and  Kevin  L.  Cope’s  Com¬ 
pendious  Conversations  have  been  advertised  as  books  concerned  with  writers 
and  texts  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  neither  was 
available  for  review. 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Poetry  and  Drama;  2.  Non-fictional  Prose; 
3.  Fictional  Prose.  Section  1  is  by  Peter  J.  Kitson;  section  2  is  by  John  Whale; 
section  3  is  by  Susan  Matthews. 


1.  Poetry  and  Drama 

This  section  has  two  categories:  (a)  Bibliographical  and  General  Studies;  (b) 
Individual  Poets.  A  number  of  books  and  articles  were  not  available  to  me  for 
review  this  year  and  where  this  is  the  case  they  have  been  mentioned  without 
evaluative  comment.  The  primary  journals  and  newsletters  relevant  to  British 
Romantic  poetry  and  drama  are:  BARS:  Bulletin  &  Review  2/3;  Blake  25/26; 
ByronJ  20;  ChLB  77-80;  ERR  2/3;  JCSJ  1 1 ;  KSJ  41;  NCL  47;  the  Fall  issue  of 
SEL  32;  SIR  31;  WC  23.  The  BARS  Bulletin  &  Review  is  the  newsletter  of  the 
British  Association  for  Romantic  Studies.  Issues  2  and  3  appeared  in  February 
and  October  of  1992.  The  Bulletin  is  edited  by  Stephen  Copley,  Kathryn  Suther¬ 
land  and  John  Whale.  As  well  as  containing  many  excellent  reviews  of  recent 
work  in  the  field  the  Bulletin  includes  brief  articles  and  notices  of  forthcoming 
events  and  conferences  of  interest  to  Romanticists.  A  further  new  journal  of 
Romantic  culture  and  criticism  is  due  to  appear  in  1994.  This  is  titled  Romanti¬ 
cism  and  is  edited  by  Drummond  Bone,  Nicholas  Roe  and  Timothy  Webb.  It  is  to 
be  published  twice  yearly  (July  and  December)  by  EdinUP. 


(a)  Bibliographical  and  General  Studies 

Although  there  have  been  fewer  scholarly  editions  of  the  works  of  Romantic  poets 
than  last  year,  1992  has  still  seen  a  very  large  number  of  books  and  articles  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  period  and  its  concerns.  Among  the  highlights  of  this 
year’s  work  are  a  fascinating  account  of  notions  of  authorship,  property  and 
possession  by  Susan  Eilenberg  ( Strange  Power  of  Speech),  a  passionately  combat¬ 
ive  yet  sensitive  new  book  from  Thomas  McFarland  ( William  Wordsworth: 
Intensity  and  Achievement),  a  shrewd  and  searching  discussion  of  dialogism  and 
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recent  critical  practice  by  Don  Bialostosky  ( Wordsworth ,  Dialogics  and  the 
Practice  of  Criticism),  two  new  editions  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  two  important 
monographs  on  Byron  (Richard  Lansdown’s  Byron’s  Historical  Dramas  and 
Caroline  Franklin’s  Byron’s  Heroines).  Several  more  volumes  have  appeared  in 
the  facsimile  series  of  reprints  of  Romantic  texts,  Revolution  and  Romanticism 
(Woodstock),  most  notably  Byron’s  Don  Juan,  Cantos  I  &  II  (1819)  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1805),  but  also  including  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Condones  ad  populum  (1795),  Wordsworth’s  Peter  Bell  (1819),  John 
Hookham  Frere’s  Whistlecraft  (1818),  Charles  Maturin’s  Bertram  (1816),  and 
Mary  Tighe’s  Psyche,  with  Other  Poems  (1811).  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  I  am 
very  grateful  to  James  Price  of  Woodstock  Press  for  supplying  me  with  copies  of 
facsimiles  of  the  poetry  and  drama  for  my  review.  Biographical  studies  of  the 
poets  are  still  apparent  this  year,  with  studies  of  Byron  and  Shelley  and  their 
circle  and  two  major  new  biographies:  Burns:  A  Biography  of  Robert  Burns  by 
James  Mackay,  and  D.  L.  Macdonald’s  account  of  the  life  of  Byron’s  physician, 
Poor  Polidori:  A  Critical  Biography  of  the  Author  of  the  Vampyre  (held  over 
from  last  year’s  books,  1991).  A  number  of  monographs  and  several  essay 
collections  have  appeared  both  on  the  nature  of  Romanticism  as  well  as  more 
generally  on  the  literature  of  the  Romantic  period  itself.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
these  works  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  methodological  perspective  from  for¬ 
malist  to  deconstructive,  but  once  again  historicist  readings  of  the  literature  of  the 
period  have  been  especially  numerous  and  thematically  prominent  this  year. 
Straightforwardly  feminist  critiques  have  been  thin  on  the  ground  this  year 
(although  1993  promises  to  be  different:  see  Books  Received)  and  the  most 
substantial  treatment  of  the  subject  of  women  in  the  work  of  a  Romantic  poet, 
Caroline  Franklin’s  excellent  Byron’s  Heroines,  is  written  from  the  perspective 
of  a  cultural  materialist.  However,  so  far  ingrained  are  the  insights  of  feminist 
scholarship  into  the  mainstream  of  criticism  that  very  few  writers  are  insensitive 
to  the  gender  divisions  of  the  period.  De  Manian  deconstruction  and  rhetorical 
readings  of  the  poetry  remain  prominent,  especially  in  Wordsworth  criticism. 
Psychoanalytical  readings  are  present  and  at  least  two  substantial  studies  of 
Romantic  subjects  have  appeared,  written  from  the  perspective  of  Lacanian 
narrative.  Although  studies  of  the  novel  (especially  the  Gothic  novel)  and  non- 
fictional  prose  are  much  more  noticeable,  as  is  writing  about  non-canonical  poets, 
the  sheer  volume  of  work  produced  on  the  traditionally  canonical  six  major 
Romantic  poets  dwarfs  all  other  concerns  of  the  period  this  year  as  last.  Several 
distinct  trends  have  been  noted  in  the  work  of  this  year.  Very  prominent  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  Romantic  drama.  WS  23. ii  is  a  special  issue  on  ‘Romantic 
Drama:  Historical  and  Critical  Essays’  edited  by  Terence  A.  Hoagwood  and 
Daniel  P.  Watkins,  and  SIR  31.iii  is  a  special  issue  on  Byron’s  Sardanapalus .  As 
well  as  several  studies  of  the  drama,  including  work  by  Richard  Lansdown, 
Frederick  Burwick  and  Marc  Baer,  there  is  a  strong  interest  in  Romantic  drama 
generally  and  Wordsworth’s  play  The  Borderers  is  substantially  discussed  in 
several  pieces.  Gothic  drama  features  prominently  and  this  year  sees  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Jeffrey  N.  Cox’s  collection  Seven  Gothic  Dramas,  1789-1825.  Studies 
of  the  Gothic  as  a  genre  and  its  influence  on  the  poetry  are  also  very  well 
represented  this  year.  Another  feature  of  the  year’s  work  is  the  application  of 
Bakhtin’s  theorization  of  the  novel  and  his  notions  of  ‘dialogism’  to  Romantic 
subjects.  Recent  critics  have  taken  Paul  Magnuson’s  comment  that  ‘reading 
only  Coleridge’s  poetry  or  Wordsworth’s  is  something  like  listening  to  half  a 
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telephone  conversation’  to  heart  and  there  has  also  been  a  tendency  in 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  criticism  to  stress  the  dialogic  nature  of  the  Romantic 
poets’  enterprise.  Several  studies  from  this  and  recent  years  (Lucy  Newlyn, 
Stephen  Parrish,  Thomas  McFarland,  Susan  Eilenberg,  Don  H.  Bialostosky) 
adopt  the  notion  of  dialogue  within  which  to  situate  their  writing.  Once  again  the 
shadow  of  Edmund  Burke  looms  large  over  criticism  of  the  literature  of  the  period 
and  his  work  is  prominently  invoked  in  studies  of  Blake,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge.  Two  other  trends  concern  the  discourse  of  the  picturesque  which  has 
reappeared  in  criticism  and  seems  to  assume  a  greater  importance  than  that  old 
campaigner,  the  Romantic  Sublime.  The  picturesque  is  preferred  no  doubt  be¬ 
cause  of  its  more  clear  grounding  in,  and  evasion  of,  contemporary  political 
concerns.  Secondly,  the  discourses  of  Orientalism  and  Colonialism  continue  to 
exercise  a  strong  magnetic  pull  throughout  the  field  of  Romantic  studies  but  most 
of  all  in  work  on  Byron  and  Shelley. 

The  Romantic  Movement:  A  Selective  and  Critical  Bibliography  for  1991 
( RMB )  is  edited  by  David  V.  Erdman  with  the  assistance  of  Brian  J.  Dendle, 
Robert  R.  Mollenauer,  Augustus  Pallotta  and  James  S.  Parry  and  is  published  by 
Locust  Hill.  It  is  compiled  by  a  joint  bibliography  committee  of  the  MLA  and 
designed  to  cover  a  ‘movement’  rather  than  a  period.  It  has  sections  on  English, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  Romanticism.  Obviously  the  notion  that 
there  is  a  European  Romantic  movement  is  indebted  to  Rene  Wellek’s  compara¬ 
tive  criticism.  This  point  aside,  the  bibliography  attempts  to  include  notice  of  all 
books  and  articles  of  substantial  interest  to  scholars  of  ‘English  and  Continental 
Romanticism’.  Language  is  the  key  term  in  characterizing  writers  of  the  English 
Romantic  movement  which  includes  such  writers  as  Edmund  Burke,  Robert 
Bums,  Thomas  Moore,  James  Hogg  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  bibliography  is 
mainly  descriptive,  unlike  YWES,  but  does  contain  some  very  useful  critical 
annotation.  Also  unlike  YWES  the  bibliography  contains  no  index.  Most  helpful 
are  the  entries  containing  reviews  of  books  already  listed.  Still  with  matters 
bibliographical,  the  annual  review  essay  in  SEL  of  recent  studies  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  provided  by  Helen  Michie  (32.78W-840).  Many  of  the  works  reviewed 
in  this  section  are  also  reviewed  in  SEL  33  (1993)  by  Tilottama  Rajan.  William 
Ruddick’s  ‘Organisms  too  Weak  to  Protect’  ( L&H  1.88-93)  shrewdly  reviews 
recent  books  on  pre-Romantic  and  Romantic  subjects.  Finally,  the  Autumn 
number  of  WC  is  the  annual  review  issue  of  this  important  subject  area  journal, 
containing  often  substantial  review  articles  by  distinguished  scholars  of  Roman¬ 
ticism.  The  review  editors  are  David  Miall  and  Nicholas  Roe  (WC  23.iv).  WC 
24. iv  edited  by  David  Miall  (1993)  also  contains  important  reviews  of  many  of 
the  books  reviewed  in  this  section. 

Four  general  surveys  of  the  literature  of  the  Romantic  period  and  one  collec¬ 
tion  of  writing  about  selected  Romantic  texts  have  come  to  my  attention  this  year. 
Two  of  the  general  surveys  are  original  publications:  The  Encyclopedia  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  edited  by  Laura  Dabundo  and  A  Handbook  to  English  Romanticism 
edited  by  Jean  Raimond  and  J.  R.  Watson.  Taking  the  Handbook  first:  this  is 
intended  to  function  as  a  guide  to  the  Romantic  movement  providing  easy  and 
speedy  access  to  information  about  the  period  and  its  literature;  ‘this  handbook 
is  intended  to  make  it  easier  to  find  out  when  something  happened,  or  who 
someone  was,  or  where  a  novel  or  poem  was  published’.  The  handbook  also 
contains  brief  essays  on  concepts,  themes  and  historical  events  of  the  period.  The 
brief  notes  and  articles  are  provided  by  ‘a  team  of  specialists’  from  Britain  and 
France  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel. 
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Presumably  it  is  because  of  this  europhile  spirit  that  French  as  opposed  to 
American  scholars  of  English  Romanticism  have  been  singled  out  to  partner  their 
British  colleagues,  though  why  the  volume  is  solely  Anglo-French  is  puzzling.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  French  publisher  as  generous  to  British  scholars  in 
collection  of  essays  on  French  Romanticism.  Macmillan  claim  that  the  book 
‘will ...  become  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  students  of  English  Romanti¬ 
cism’  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain  as  the  usefulness  of  the  handbook  format  to 
undergraduates  is  not  immediately  obvious.  Many  of  the  sections  are  really  too 
brief  for  their  subject  to  be  of  much  value  (i.e.  three  pages  on  ‘German  Philosophy 
and  Criticism’),  although  others,  such  as  that  on  the  Gothic  novel,  do  lend 
themselves  to  their  topic.  Overall  the  essays  are  very  uneven.  Some  concepts,  like 
Gothic  and  Picturesque,  are  happily  dealt  with  in  this  format  but  others,  such  as 
the  Sublime,  are  not.  Less  familiar  poets,  such  as  Thomas  Campbell  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  are  allocated  biographical  sections  but  not  George  Dyer  nor  John 
Thelwall,  neither  are  women  poets  and  dramatists,  such  as  Felicia  Hemans  (who 
outsold  everyone  excepting  Byron),  Joanna  Baillie,  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld  and 
Charlotte  Smith.  Arguably  it  is  precisely  these  poets  that  future  undergraduates 
may  well  be  desiring  to  find  out  more  about,  and  about  whom  standard  reference 
works  are  largely  silent.  Some  of  the  sections  seem  a  little  arbitrary  and  subject 
to  overlap:  there  are  sections  on  the  Fantastic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Marvellous  and 
Occult,  but  not  on  the  Supernatural,  which  is  where  an  undergraduate  might  well 
wish  to  begin  (especially  given  the  term’s  currency  among  the  Romantic  poets). 
Coverage  is  also  rather  formulaic;  for  instance,  the  Romantic  attitude  ‘Nature’ 
receives  the  same  space  for  exegesis  as  Keats’s  concept  of  ‘Negative  capability’. 
The  historical  personages  discussed  include  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Robespierre  and 
Wellington  but  not  Charles  James  Fox,  William  Pitt,  or  George  III  or  IV.  Many 
of  the  sections  are  informed  models  of  clarity,  for  instance  Vincent  Newey  on 
‘The  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade’;  however,  overall  the  volume  is  disappointing. 
It  is  far  too  quirky  and,  despite  its  fashionable  europhilia,  too  dated  a  selection 
to  become  a  standard  work  of  reference.  More  helpful  (but  much  more  expensive) 
will  be  Laura  Dabundo’s  Encyclopedia  of  Romanticism  which  does  have  entries 
on  Fox,  Pitt,  Felicia  Hemans,  Anna  Laetitia  Barbauld,  Thomas  Poole  and  others, 
but  sadly  not  John  Thelwall.  One  can  still  point  out  many  other  omissions  (Fanny 
Burney,  Charles  Lloyd,  C.  F.  Volney,  Rousseau  [!]),  especially  the  surprising  non- 
appearance  of  an  entry  on  ‘Nature’.  The  Encyclopedia  is  (as  the  spelling  indi¬ 
cates)  primarily  a  work  of  American  academics  with  a  very  few  UK  and  Canadian 
contributors.  The  Coleridgean  and  German  material  is  very  useful  (contributed  by 
Frederick  Burwick),  but  the  Blake  entry  is  a  little  anodyne.  The  Encyclopedia  has 
many  interesting  and  exotic  entries,  including  ‘Vampires  (which  dates  Southey  s 
Thalaba  the  Destroyer  erroneously  as  1797  not  1801)  and  ‘Vegetarianism’.  Other 
reviewers  have  discovered  some  degree  of  error  in  the  entries  and  have  com¬ 
mented  on  notable  omissions.  Even  so,  I  think  this  could  be  a  useful  book  for  the 
undergraduate  reader. 

More  helpful  than  either  the  Encyclopedia  or  the  Handbook  to  undergraduates 
will  be  the  longer  essays  in  the  CUP  reissue  of  their  volume  The  Romantic  Age 
in  Britain  which  is  the  sixth  volume  in  the  series  The  Cambridge  Cultural 
History  edited  by  Boris  Ford.  Priced  under  £10,  this  is  a  useful  and  accessible 
introduction  to  the  culture  of  the  time.  The  fourth  general  survey  to  be  discussed 
here  is  the  second  edition  of  J.  R.  Watson’s  English  Poetry  of  the  Romantic 
Period,  1789-1830  in  the  Longman  Literature  in  English  Series,  the  first  edition 
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of  which  was  published  in  1985.  The  most  dramatic  change  to  the  book  is  that  to 
its  cover:  out  goes  the  Romantic  sublimity  of  John  Martin’s  The  Bard  to  make  way 
for  the  more  clearly  gender-related  Francis  Danby’s  Disappointed  Love.  The  text 
does,  however,  contain  more  material  on  the  non-canonical  Romantic  poets  (no 
longer  referred  to  as  minor).  Watson  may  be  unhappy  with  the  notion  of  relegating 
other  poets  to  the  status  of  ‘minor  poets’,  yet  he  still  adheres  to  the  belief  that 
‘there  is  also  a  sense  that  the  six  poets  who  are  treated  individually  here  are  more 
interesting,  more  exciting,  more  sensitive  to  human  needs,  than  the  others, 
rejoicing  more  than  the  others  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  them’.  Watson’s  book 
is  a  very  useful  introduction  to  the  poetry  of  the  period  which  combines  the  values 
of  traditional  scholarship  with  an  open  outlook.  Where  the  book  will  be  criticized, 
as  with  Watson  and  Raimond’s  Handbook  to  English  Romanticism,  and  with 
some  justice  perhaps,  is  for  its  exclusion  of  women  Romantic  poets.  The  volume 
as  a  whole  would  certainly  have  been  enhanced  by  a  chapter  or  section  on  the 
works  of  women  poets,  such  as  Charlotte  Smith,  Mary  Robinson,  Felicia  Hemans 
and  Mrs  Barbauld,  among  others.  Only  Mrs  Barbauld  appears  in  Watson’s  index 
and  then  it  is  solely  with  reference  to  her  part  in  Colendge’s  famous  anecdote  of 
the  morality  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  where  she  is  a  victim  to  Coleridgean  irony. 

Three  anthologies  covering  the  Romantic  period  have  appeared.  Jennifer 
Breen’s  Women  Romantic  Poets  1785—1832:  An  Anthology  aimed  to  cover  a  gap 
in  the  period.  Most  of  the  available  anthologies  of  Romantic  poetry  do  not  include 
women  poets,  hence  an  inexpensive  and  accessible  paperback  collection  would 
seem  indispensable  for  those  teaching  the  period.  Breen’s  collection  is  also  the 
first  to  attempt  to  present  the  women  poets  of  the  period  as  a  coherent  group.  The 
collection  contains  poems  by  some  twenty-six  poets,  thirteen  of  whom  are  also 
present  in  Roger  Lonsdale’s  Eighteenth-Century  Women  Poets:  An  Anthology 
(1990)  and  three  of  whom  appear  in  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  Revolution  and 
Romanticism  Series.  Breen’s  edition  is  thus  helpful  to  introduce  these  texts  to 
new  readers.  She  divides  the  poets  into  two  groups:  women  of  letters  and 
working-class  poets.  At  times  this  classification  seems  a  little  arbitrary  and 
unsatisfactory,  placing  as  it  does  the  dissenting  schoolmistress,  Anna  Laetitia 
Barbauld,  with  the  fashionable  actress  and  mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mary 
Robinson.  Breen  foregrounds  poems  by  Joanna  Baillie  and  others  which  look 
forward  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  arguing  that  its  Preface  was 
‘merely  endorsing  theoretically  a  change  in  poetry-writing  that  had  already  taken 
place’.  This  is  a  claim  that  will  be  made  elsewhere  for  Baillie  in  the  year’s  studies 
of  Gothic  drama.  One  interesting  facet  of  the  volume  is  the  light  it  sheds  on  the 
continued  popularity  of  the  verse  letter  as  a  form  preferred  by  female  writers, 
continuing  the  tradition  of  women  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  useful  one.  It  does  not  bring  forward  any  new  discoveries  and  some  of 
the  selections  it  makes  are  problematic:  Mary  Tighe  does  not  feature  at  all  and 
Felicia  Hemans  is  seriously  under-represented.  The  introduction  and  critical 
apparatus  are  light  and  unobtrusive.  Ultimately  the  anthology  alerts  us  to  the 
dangers  of  reading  either  male  or  female  poets  of  the  period  on  their  own,  and  in 
next  year’s  contribution  I  will  be  reviewing  Jerome  J.  McGann’s  The  New  Oxford 
Book  of  Romantic  Period  Poetry  (Clarendon,  1993)  which  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  year  of  publication,  placing  the  two  best-selling  poets  of  the  period 
(Byron  and  Hemans)  together.  Breen’s  collection  will  certainly  help  in  providing 
continuity  between  the  eighteenth-century  women  poets  and  the  more  established 
Victorian  female  writers:  Emily  Bronte,  Christina  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
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Browning.  The  other  anthologies  published  this  year  are  Romantic  Parodies, 
1797-1831  edited  by  David  A.  Kent  and  D.  R.  Ewen,  and  Poetry  and  Reform: 
Periodical  Verse  from  the  English  Democratic  Press,  1792—1824  edited  by 
Michael  Scrivener.  Kent  and  Ewen,  in  their  collection,  seek  to  reclaim  Romantic 
parodies  from  the  critical  neglect  and  disfavour  that  has  been  visited  upon  them. 
This  is  especially  so  given  the  postmodernist  preoccupation  with  parody  as  both 
a  form  and  a  style:  hence  the  inclusion  of  a  foreword  to  the  volume  by  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  of  postmodernism,  Linda  Hutcheon.  Parodies  of  the  Romantic 
period,  however,  are  not  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  twentieth  century  and  to 
use  the  theoretical  underpinnings  of  postmodernism  to  rescue  them  from  the 
antiquarian  is  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  to  effect  their  recovery. 
More  convincing  than  Hutcheon  is  the  emphasis  the  editors  put  on  the  political 
as  a  determining  force  in  parody.  They  point  out  how  later  Victorian  parodies  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey  and  the  rest  lack  the  seriousness  and  polemical  edge  of 
their  Romantic  predecessor  satires:  ‘Romantic  parodies  demonstrate  that  parody 
is  about  power;  to  parody  is  to  assert  power.’  The  collection  contains  both 
familiar  and  less  well-known  parodies  from  a  wide  range  of  writers,  including 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Keats,  Canning  and  Frere,  James  Hogg,  and  William 
Hone.  It  makes  an  interesting  volume  with  useful  head-  and  footnotes  as  well  as 
a  good  introductory  essay  on  the  scope  and  subject  of  Romantic  parody.  Michael 
Scrivener’s  anthology  is  a  more  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  writing 
from  the  period  and  is  an  important  resource  for  libraries  and  scholars.  Poetry  and 
Reform  is  the  only  anthology  of  this  verse  which  I  know  of.  It  complements  Betty 
T.  Bennet’s  collection  British  War  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Romanticism:  1793-1815 
(1976)  which  was  published  by  Garland  in  their  series  ‘Romantic  Context: 
Significant  Minor  Poetry  1789-1830’,  along  with  reprints  of  John  Thelwall’s  Ode 
to  Science;  John  Gilpin’s  Ghost;  Poems;  The  Trident  of  Albion ;  The  Peripatetic, 
The  Poetical  Recreations  of  ‘The  Champion  ’;  and  George  Dyer’s  Poems  (all 
reprinted  in  1978).  Scrivener’s  collection  features  162  poems  from  twenty-three 
different  periodicals  and  makes  easily  available  the  non-canonical  poems  of 
plebeian  poets,  such  as  Allen  Davenport,  Edward  J.  Blandford,  Robert  C.  Fair 
and,  most  interestingly,  Robert  Wedderbum,  ‘the  Devil’s  Engineer  .  Scrivener  s 
collection  is  structured  around  the  phases  of  British  radicalism  from  1792  to  1824 
which  conforms  to,  or  rather  coincides  with,  some  of  the  conventional  placings  of 
the  Romantic  movement.  It  also  includes  only  pro-Reform  periodical  poetry.  The 
periodicals  represented  are  newspapers,  weeklies,  fortnightlies,  and  monthlies, 
with  a  wide  range  of  readership  from  middle-class  liberal  to  plebeian.  Scrivener 
also  points  out  how  his  volume  includes  almost  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry, 
excluding  epic.  Scrivener’s  anthology  is  structured  to  privilege  the  seed  time  of 
the  1790s  and  extracts  from  the  revolutionary  decade  are  arranged  according  to 
type,  illustrating  the  diversity  of  the  reform  press.  The  second  part,  The  Re-Birth 
of  Radicalism  1815-24’,  concentrates  on  the  plebeian  periodicals  as  these  are 
less  accessible  and  familiar  to  modem  readers  than  periodicals  like  Leigh  Hunt’s 
The  Examiner.  I  am  less  confident  than  Scrivener  of  this  point  and  the  volume 
would  achieve  a  better  balance  if  extracts  from  the  moderate  Examiner  were 
included.  Important  periodicals,  such  as  Cobbett’s  Political  Register  and  Richard 
Carlile’s  Republican,  are  excluded  because  they  contained  little  or  no  verse. 
Middle-class  poets  such  as  George  Dyer  and  John  Thelwall  are  heavily  repre¬ 
sented  as  are  Thomas  Spence  and  his  plebeian  followers.  Scrivener  concludes 
with  1824  as  that  was  the  year  of  the  Black  Dwarf’s  closure  as  well  as  the  year 
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of  Byron’s  death.  Scrivener  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  this  volume 
which  contextualizes  its  subject  and  which  cries  out  for  a  more  extended  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  author  will  consolidate  this  anthology  with  a 
monograph-length  study.  Generally  Scrivener’s  comments  are  perceptive  and 
informative,  but  perhaps  he  is  too  keen,  in  the  mode  of  E.  P.  Thompson,  to  see 
the  reform  venture  as  a  unified  movement,  sharing  aims  and  rhetorical  style.  In 
many  ways  his  anthology  also  indicates  a  splintering  of,  and  a  discontinuity 
within  the  movement,  which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  comparative  success 
of  Pitt’s  repression  in  the  1790s.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
political  platforms  of  John  Thelwall  and  Thomas  Spence  (arguably  the  difference 
between  the  bourgeois  revolutionary  and  the  working-class  socialist).  Similarly, 
Scrivener  is  perhaps  a  shade  too  optimistic  in  claiming  that  the  government’s 
adoption  of  popular  forms  such  as  songs  and  ballads  for  counter-reform  purposes 
‘assisted  in  the  democratization  process’.  Scrivener’s  extensive  annotation  of  the 
poems  provides  bibliographical  data  on  the  poem’s  first  publication,  biographical 
data  on  the  poet  (where  identifiable),  commentary  on  the  poem,  and  glosses  for 
literary  and  political  allusions.  The  transcription  of  the  poems  is  exact,  reproduc¬ 
ing  printers’  errors  and  so  forth,  as  Scrivener  argues  that  this  may  well  reflect 
some  important  stage  in  the  poem’s  production  (haste  due  to  prosecution,  etc.). 
The  collection  will  be  most  useful  for  providing  a  context  for  the  political  poetry 
of  Blake,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Byron;  its  readers  will  soon  be  occupied  in  all 
kinds  of  intertextual  pursuits.  Of  course  such  an  anthology  is  bound  to  separate 
poetry  from  its  context  in  that  it  privileges  poetry  as  a  form  of  political  statement 
and  removes  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  dialogic  significance  of  the  placing 
of  the  poetry  between  other  pieces  of  writing.  Scrivener’s  collection,  however, 
remains  an  important  and  valuable  work. 

Two  works  this  year  both  complement  Scrivener’s  collection:  David  Worrall’s 
Radical  Culture:  Discourse,  Resistance  and  Surveillance,  1790—1820  and  Jon 
Mee’s  Dangerous  Enthusiasm:  William  Blake  and  the  Culture  of  Radicalism  in 
the  1790s.  Both  books  cover  similar  ground  to  that  of  Iain  McCalman’s  important 
study  Radical  Underworld:  Prophets,  Revolutionaries  and  Pornographers  in 
London,  1795—1840  (see  YWES  70.421)  which  CUP  have  reissued  in  paperback 
format  (1993).  Worrall  and  Mee  have  certainly  taken  seriously  E.  P.  Thompson’s 
statement  in  The  Making  of  the  English  Working  Class  that:  ‘Against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  London  Dissent,  with  its  fringe  of  deists  and  earnest  mystics  . . .  Blake 
seems  no  longer  the  cranky  untutored  genius  that  he  must  seem  to  those  who  only 
know  the  genteel  culture  of  the  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  original  yet 
authentic  voice  of  a  long  popular  tradition’  (Penguin,  1963).  Worrall’s  Radical 
Culture  is  a  book  to  read  after  perusing  McCalman’s  more  straightforward 
historical  excavation  of  the  ultra-Radical  underworld.  What  Worrall  has  done  is 
to  write  a  narrative  from  out  of  the  Home  Office  reports  of  spies  and  informers 
who  tracked  Thomas  Spence,  Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Despard,  Thomas  Evans, 
Allen  Davenport,  Edward  J.  Blandford,  Robert  Wedderbum  and  many  other 
radical  activists  over  the  thirty  years  from  1790  to  the  debacle  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy.  This  is  itself  no  small  task  and  Worrall’s  labours  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  have  been  arduous.  Worrall  claims  that  his  book  is  a  theorized  work  but 
it  wears  its  theory  lightly.  Apart  from  claims  via  de  Saussure  that  no  discourse  is 
marginal  as  all  participate  in  the  shared  social  language  of  parole,  and  one  or  two 
transitional  Foucauldian  moments,  Radical  Culture  is  pretty  much  a  standard 
historicist  account  of  the  system  of  surveillance  practised  by  the  Home  Office. 
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Worrall  also  feels  the  need  to  apologize  frequently  for  the  patriarchal  nature  of 
ultra-Radical  ideology  and  practice:  in  this  respect  much  less  aware  than  the 
middle-class  radicalism  implicitly  frowned  upon  elsewhere.  All  this  is  a  little  at 
odds  with  the  book’s  stated  main  aim  (and  which  it  performs  so  well  and 
enthusiastically)  ‘to  operate  a  recovery  in  the  tradition  so  firmly  established  by 
feminist  literary  history’.  The  book  also  seems  to  evince  a  kind  of  nostalgia  for 
the  physical-force  ultra-Radicalism  of  the  Spenceans  it  surveys:  ‘Instead  of  an 
industrial  economy,  we  could  have  had  an  agrarian  society,  even  a  “green”  one  in 
the  late-twentieth-century  sense  of  the  word  ...  It  did  not  have  to  be  the  way  it  is 
now.’  The  reasons  that  the  physical-force  Spenceans  lacked  historical  agency  to 
effect  such  utopian  changes  in  nineteenth-century  Britain  is  that,  despite  de 
Saussure,  they  were  marginal  and  marginal  for  obvious  reasons:  they  could  not 
command  anything  like  the  kind  of  support  they  needed,  and  the  mainstream 
reform  movement  flowed  in  different  channels  altogether.  Like  McCalman’s, 
Worrall’s  book  is  important  in  recovering  and  charting  working-class  ultra- 
Radicalism  beyond  the  more  familiar  radicalism  of  respectable  working-class  and 
middle-class  reformers.  For  scholars  of  Romanticism  Worrall’s  study  provides  an 
extended  and  revised  context  for  Blake  and  Shelley  in  particular.  Worrall  re¬ 
minds  us  that  Blake  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  canonical  poets  to  have  been 
indicted  for  a  political  crime,  and  he  intriguingly  historicizes  Blake’s  departure 
for  Felpham  during  the  period  of  the  London  Bread  Riots  in  1800:  ‘the  factors 
determining  Blake’s  Sussex  experiment  were  economic  and  political’.  The  study 
also  closes  with  a  tantalizingly  brief  hint  of  the  agrarian  political  discourse  which 
underlies  Keats’s  ode  ‘To  Autumn’.  Radical  Culture  is  a  fascinating  book, 
attractively  written  and  the  product  of  much  hard  scholarship.  It  should  be  read 
by  students  of  Romanticism  and  by  historians  of  the  period  as  well. 

The  focus  of  Jon  Mee’s  Dangerous  Enthusiasm  is  more  clearly  on  William 
Blake  than  that  of  Worrall,  and  Mee’s  book  is  a  more  ambitious  work  in  that  it 
places  Blake’s  Lambeth  prophecies  in  the  context  of  overlapping  discourses  of 
Enlightenment  scepticism,  radical  dissent  and  popular  enthusiasm.  Mee  is  keen 
to  point  out  that  the  radical  popular  culture  Blake  encountered  is  one  where 
conflicting  views  and  opinions  could  be  held  by  the  same  people  and  that  an 
admiration  for  the  sceptical  rationalism  of  Paine  could  often  coalesce  with  an 
acceptance  of  Richard  Brothers’s  prophetic  pretensions.  Mee  sees  Blake  in  Levi- 
Strauss’s  terms  as  a  ‘bricoleur’  constructing  a  ‘heterogeneous  repertoire’,  recom¬ 
bining  elements  from  across  discourse  boundaries  and  reconstructing  such 
boundaries  in  the  process.  For  Mee,  Blake,  in  particular,  combined  the 
millenarian  tendencies  of  a  popular  enthusiastic  culture  with  the  rationalist 
Enlightenment’.  Mee’s  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  discusses  the 
millenarian  enthusiasm  of  Blake  and  popular  radicalism,  and  by  looking  at  Blake 
in  the  context  of  the  controversy  about  Richard  Brothers’s  prophecies,  Mee 
reappraises  the  notion  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  prophet  in  the  1790s.  The  most 
impressive  aspect  of  this  chapter  and  Mee’s  work  in  particular  is  the  amount  of 
context  brought  to  bear  upon  the  texts,  enabling  the  recovery  of  figures  such  as 
the  antinomian  preacher  William  Huntington  who  crossed  swords  with  Brothers. 
Less  sure  is  Mee’s  handling  of  the  millenarianism  of  rational  theologians,  such 
as  Joseph  Priestley  whose  millenarianism  shifted  in  response  to  the  times  he  lived 
through.  Mee’s  point  is  that  for  Blake,  Brothers  and  their  many  prophetic 
contemporaries,  scripture  was  not  a  closed  canon  which  required  interpretation 
but  just  one  of  many  inspired  utterances  that  could  be  supplemented  and  replaced, 
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whereas  rational  dissent  accepted  the  authority  of  the  prophecies  without  claim¬ 
ing  prophetic  status:  a  point  demonstrated  by  comparing  Blake’s  Europe  to 
Coleridge’s  ‘Religious  Musings’.  For  Mee  this  subversion  of  authority  by  the 
enthusiasts  becomes  synonymous  with  radicalism  and  although  Mee  does  not 
wish  to  underplay  the  radicalism  of  Coleridge  and  Priestley,  in  effect  this  is  what 
he  does.  More  problematically,  Mee  attributes  radicalism  to  figures  who  were  in 
many  ways  very  reactionary,  such  as  William  Huntington  and  Richard  Brothers. 
What  makes  them  radical  is  their  claim  for  inspiration  combined  with  their 
plebeian  status.  Mee  also  investigates  the  controversies  surrounding  primitive 
literature  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  convincingly  applies  them  to  Blake’s 
work,  arguing  that  ‘Blake’s  primitivism  was  part  of  a  desire,  widespread  among 
radicals  in  the  1790s,  to  bring  previously  excluded  currents  into  the  public 
domain’.  Most  interesting  is  Mee’s  recovery  of  the  neglected  radical  antiquarian 
Joseph  Ritson  whose  arguments  with  Thomas  Percy  over  the  status  of  primitive 
literature  have  implications  for  our  understanding  of  Blake’s  primitive  style.  So 
too  are  late  eighteenth-century  discussions  of  the  origin  of  myth  related  to  Blake’s 
poetic  enterprise  and  his  revisionary  aesthetic,  in  particular,  how  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win’s  attempts  to  renew  mythology  through  a  scientific  poetry  relates  to  Blake’s 
project.  Underlying  Mee’s  work  as  a  whole,  however,  is  the  argument  that  the 
convergence  of  radical  enthusiasm  and  Enlightenment  scepticism  influenced 
Blake’s  desire  to  recover  the  Bible,  and  ancient  literature  in  general,  as  poetry, 
thus  destabilizing  the  hegemony  of  the  Christian  tradition.  To  this  end  Mee 
discusses  the  Lambeth  prophecies  in  a  way  that  retains  their  radical  thrust, 
denying  that  the  Book  ofUrizen,  The  Book  of  Ahania  and  The  Book  of  Los  in  any 
way  mark  a  departure  from  radical  politics,  indicating  instead  a  more  serious 
involvement  with  the  ways  in  which  prophetic  messages  are  reconstituted  as 
Urizenic  state  religion.  Central  to  this  aspect  of  the  book  is  Constantin  Volney’s 
Ruins  of  Empire,  so  influential  in  radical  circles.  Mee’s  book  is  an  impressive 
performance,  highly  readable  and  informed.  It  is  important  in  opening  up  the 
question  of  overlap  between  polite  and  popular  radical  traditions,  although  the 
employment  of  the  notion  of  the  ‘bricoleur’  to  explain  this  remains  unsatisfactory. 
The  issue  of  radicalism  and  violence  is  also  side-stepped  by  both  Mee  and 
Worrall. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  mention  here  William  Reach’s  essay  on  ‘Blake, 
Violence,  and  Visionary  Politics’  from  James  A.  W.  Heffeman  (ed.),  Represent- 
ing  the  French  Revolution:  Literature,  Historiography,  and  Art  as  it  addresses 
aspects  of  Blake’s  revolutionary  sympathies  which  Mee  and  Worrall  soft-pedal  in 
their  discussions.  Worrall  admits  that  the  ultra-Radicals  he  discusses  were  expo¬ 
nents  of  physical  violence  but  their  actual  use  of  such  means  is  more  comic  opera 
than  Robespierrist  Terror.  Mee’s  book  tends  to  make  Blake’s  radicalism  a  textual 
phenomenon.  Reach  addresses  this  aspect  of  Blake’s  writing  head-on  and  finds 
his  representation  of  violence,  both  physical  and  sexual,  to  be  profoundly  disturb¬ 
ing.  There  is  clearly  much  of  the  revisionary  about  Reach’s  article  and  the  others 
collected  by  Heffernan,  as  the  frequent  citations  of  Simon  Schama’s  bicentennial 
reassessment  of  the  French  Revolution,  Citizens :  A  Chronicle  of  the  French 
Revolution  (Rnopf,  1989),  demonstrate.  Nevertheless  the  place  of  violence  and 
its  representation  in  the  revolutionary  debate  is  very  much  a  live  issue  and  one 
that  needs  to  be  addressed.  Reach  criticizes  Blake  scholars,  such  as  John  Beer, 
David  Erdman  and  Ronald  Paulson,  who  wish  to  tone  down  or  explain  away  the 
explicit  representation  of  violence  and  terror  in  Blake’s  Lambeth  prophecies: 
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‘Blake  was  attracted  to  the  force  unleashed  in  the  struggle  for  liberty;  liberty 
without  such  force  would  have  seemed  to  him  not  just  impossible  but  undesir¬ 
able.’  For  Reach,  Blake  is  an  artist  who  takes  aesthetic  pleasure  in  terror, 
especially  in  America  and  Europe.  Heffeman’s  Representing  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  a  major  collection  of  essays  concerning  the  ways  the  French  Revolution 
was  represented  in  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  the  Caribbean.  The  first  part  of 
the  book,  ‘The  View  from  England’,  will  be  of  most  use  to  readers  of  this  section. 
It  contains  four  essays  (including  Reach’s)  which  discuss  British  representations 
of  this  event  and  which  may  seem  overly  canonical  in  the  light  of  the  researches 
of  Worrall  and  Mee  into  the  more  obscure  aspects  of  the  subject.  Stephen 
Blakemore’s  ‘Revolution  in  Language:  Burke’s  Representation  of  Linguistic 
Terror’  is  a  fine  discussion  of  Burke’s  notion  of  language  and  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  revolution  as  a  linguistic  as  well  as  a  historical  event:  ‘Burke  repeatedly 
sees  the  Revolution  as  a  new  form  of  linguistic  terror;  he  sees  the  language  that 
embodies  it  as  a  radical  new  violence  that  tears  man  from  his  word  and  world.’ 
Blakemore  is  sympathetic  to  Burke’s  insight,  but  his  piece  might  have  benefited 
from  a  more  general  awareness  of  this  debate  in  writers  such  as  Paine, 
Wollstonecraft  and  Priestley.  Blake,  Wordsworth  and  Carlyle  are  also  privileged 
as  Burke  in  being  allotted  substantial  essays  to  their  representations  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  Heffernan’s  own  essay,  ‘History  and  Autobiography:  The  French  Revolution 
in  Wordsworth’s  Prelude ’,  is  similarly  revisionist  in  outlook,  treating 
Wordsworth’s  recollections  of  the  revolution  in  the  tenth  book  of  The  Prelude  in 
the  light  of  representative  strategies.  Heffeman  intelligently  discusses  the  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  autobiography  when  Wordsworth  rearranges  the  chronology  of  the 
available  public  record  to  demonstrate  the  rhetorical  difficulties  the  subject  has 
in  constructing  his  narrative.  Heffeman  is  especially  good  on  the  passages  dealing 
with  Wordsworth’s  idealization  of  the  moderate  republican  soldier  Michel 
Beaupuy  and  the  similarities  between  Beaupuy’s  chivalric  idealism  and  that  of 
Vaudracour.  He  also  glimpses  in  Wordsworth’s  account  a  similar  admiration  for 
terror  and  power  to  that  which  Reach  found  in  Blake  s  prophecies.  Heffeman  s 
article  is  a  clear  and  accessible  account  of  difficult  and  complex  terrain  which 
manages  to  make  fresh  discoveries  from  out  of  this  well-covered  ground.  Mark 
Cumming’s  “‘Such  a  Figure  Drew  Priam’s  Curtains!”:  Carlyle’s  Epic  History  of 
the  Revolution’  compares  the  self-conscious  historical  narrative  of  Schama  s 
Citizens  with  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  The  French  Revolution  (1837),  comment¬ 
ing  that:  ‘Paradoxically,  the  features  of  Carlyle’s  work  that  would  militate  against 
its  popular  acceptance  today  —  textual  self-consciousness,  shifting  voices,  and 
indeterminacy  of  genre  —  have  contributed  to  the  recent  resurgence  of  scholarly 
interest  in  it.’  Of  interest  to  students  of  Romanticism  and  colonialism  is  VeVe  A. 
Clark’s  ‘Haiti’s  Tragic  Overture’  which  discusses  the  representation  and  misrep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Haitian  revolution  in  the  dramas  of  Lamartine,  Eugene  O’Neill, 
Aime  Cesaire  and  others.  In  concentrating  upon  drama,  Clark  excludes  discussion 
of  the  Romantic  poets’  figuration  of  Toussaint  L’Ouverture.  Two  other  essays  are 
particularly  notable.  Ann  Rigney’s  ‘Icon  and  Symbol:  The  Historical  Figure 
Called  Maximilien  Robespierre’  presents  a  fascinating  account  of  the  portrayal  of 
Robespierre  as  symbolic  of  the  concerns  of  nineteenth-century  French 
historiography  of  the  revolution  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  symbolic 
reconstruction  of  collective  political  events  could  involve  questions  of  political 
representation.  Equally  absorbing  is  Lionel  Gossman’s  account  of  ‘Michelet  and 
the  French  Revolution’  which  provides  an  overview  of  the  place  of  Michelet  s 
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History  of  the  French  Revolution  in  nineteenth-century  historiography.  Gossman 
makes  the  point  that  Michelet’s  history  is  ‘a  close  cousin  of  other  forms  of 
Romantic  narrative,  especially  Romantic  biography  and  autobiography  . . .  Just  as 
Romantic  autobiography  defined  an  identity  for  the  modem  individual  that  was 
no  longer  dependent  on  lineage,  community,  or  traditional  models,  Romantic 
historiography  set  out  to  invent  an  identity  for  the  modem  nation  that  could 
replace  that  once  provided  by  the  representative  figure  of  the  King’.  Representing 
the  French  Revolution  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  significant  collections  of  work 
thrown  up  in  the  volcanic  eruption  of  post-1989  historiography  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

Still  with  representations  of  the  Revolution  itself  I  turn  to  Lynn  Hunt’s  The 
Family  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
scholars  of  the  political  culture  of  revolutionary  France  and  its  implications  for 
British  Romanticism.  Hunt’s  perspective  is  more  sympathetic  to  the  Revolution 
itself  and  it  shares  some  similarities  with  recent  New  Historicist  writing  in  terms 
of  its  interest  in  spectacle.  Hunt  sees  herself  as  putting  forward  a  new  cultural 
history,  which,  like  the  New  Historicism,  is  very  fond  of  anthropological  models 
and  very  reluctant  to  posit  a  history  that  is  not  articulated  as  discourse.  Here  she 
draws  her  paradigm  from  Freudian  sexual  politics,  as  outlined  in  Freud’s  Totem 
and  Taboo.  She  argues  that  ‘the  family  romance  was  a  kind  of  pre-political 
category  for  organizing  political  experience’.  Hunt  alters  Freud’s  focus  from  the 
individual  psyche  to  the  collective  political  unconscious  and  charts  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  narratives  of  family  relationships  from  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  to  the 
rise  of  Napoleon.  Using  a  wide  range  of  source  materials  from  novels,  pornogra¬ 
phy,  illustrations,  portraits,  revolutionary  arts,  speeches  and  so  on  Hunt  details 
the  development  of  different  family  romances  hypothesized  by  Freud:  the  good 
father,  the  aggressive  band  of  brothers,  the  disorderly  women,  the  rehabilitated 
family,  and  the  enterprising  orphan.  Hunt’s  narrative  is  certainly  rather  convinc¬ 
ing  and  highly  interesting  as  she  tracks  the  disappearance  of  the  figure  of  the  good 
father  through  the  revolutionary  period  and  recounts  the  attacks  upon  the  sexual 
and  political  morality  of  Marie  Antoinette.  De  Sade  is  also  discussed  as  someone 
whose  libertine  writing  brings  into  bold  relief  the  problems  for  Republican 
iconography  after  the  sacrificial  killing  of  the  king/father.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  Freudian  family  fantasy  conforms  to  no  real  historical  set  of  occurrences  and 
many  of  the  tropes  discussed  by  Hunt  could  be  just  as  applicable  to  other  ages. 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  very  helpful  and  highly  informative  study  of  the  iconogra¬ 
phy  of  Republican  France.  Still  with  representing  the  French  Revolution,  David 
Bindman  contributes  an  essay,  ‘  “Revolution  Soup,  dished  up  with  human  flesh 
and  French  Pot  Herbs”:  Burke’s  Reflections  and  the  Visual  Culture  of  Late  18th 
Century  England’  to  British  Art  1740—1820:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Robert  R.  Work, 
edited  by  Guilland  Sutherland.  Like  Hunt,  Bindman  wishes  the  visual  aspect  of 
the  revolution  debate  to  be  taken  into  account  in  addition  to  the  rhetorical. 
Bindman  argues  that  the  success  of  the  loyalists  in  the  debate  resulted  from  their 
ability  to  portray  the  French  Revolutionaries  as  debased  and  dehumanized. 
Interestingly,  Bindman  shows  how  Burke  was  himself  influenced  by  this  visual 
culture  and  should  not  be  considered  as  the  primum  mobile  of  the  debate. 
Ultimately  the  triumph  of  the  counter-revolution,  according  to  Bindman,  was 
occasioned  by  Burke’s  understanding  of  the  ability  of  ‘horrid  pictures’  to  imprint 
themselves  subliminally  on  people’s  minds. 

Two  collections  of  essays  published  in  1991  which  were  unavailable  for 
review  in  my  piece  for  YWES  72  contain  material  relevant  to  this  section.  David 
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Simpson’s  (ed.)  Subject  to  History:  Ideology,  Class,  Gender  contains  a  series  of 
articles  which  originated  at  a  conference  at  the  University  of  Colorado  in  1988 
entitled  ‘Materialism  and  Criticism’.  Simpson’s  Introduction  to  the  volume 
discusses  the  problems  and  challenges  faced  by  present-day  cultural  materialists. 
Despite  the  hesitancy  the  poststructuralist  movement  has  occasioned  for  all 
materialists  who  wish  to  talk  about  reality  in  some  meaningful  way,  Simpson  still 
argues  that  ‘only  Marxist  or  dialectical  materialism  ...  consistently  offers  exam¬ 
ples  of  ways  to  explain  how  both  representations  and  reality  are  necessary  to  an 
account  of  the  production  and  reproduction  of  cultural  life,  without  either  flatten¬ 
ing  out  the  analytical  model  into  a  tautological  indifference  (representation  is  all 
there  is)  or  simplifying  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  to  the  point  that  it 
is  easily  ridiculed  by  anyone  armed  with  a  few  apt  deconstructive  nostrums’. 
Simpson  accepts  the  postmodernist  insight  that  there  can  be  no  master  narrative 
to  hold  together  all  the  terms  now  bidding  for  inclusion  in  critical  discourse  (race, 
gender,  class,  ideology,  agency)  but  he  argues  that  materialist  analysis  can 
address  the  question  of  ‘which  narratives  can  be  proposed  as  connecting  all  these 
unignorable  determinations’  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes  a  materialist 
analysis  from  a  splicing  together  of  ‘luminous  circumstances  into  exemplary 
images  of  history’.  Materialist  criticism  thus  becomes  the  ‘Oliver  Twist  among 
methods’,  always  asking  for  more.  Three  essays  in  the  volume  are  particularly 
interesting  to  students  of  Romanticism.  John  Barren’s  ‘Visualizing  the  Division 
of  Labor:  William  Pyne’s  Microcosm ’  discusses  the  problems  of  authority  in  the 
discourse  of  the  division  of  labour,  selecting  W.  H.  Pyne’s  collection  of  vignettes. 
Microcosm  (1806-8),  as  a  suitable  case  for  analysis.  Barrell  shows  that  the 
acknowledgement  of  variety  in  the  occupations  and  employments  is  predicated  on 
the  possession  of  a  position  of  knowledge  beyond  discourse  of  effective  unity  of 
the  apparently  divided  labours  and  how  this  concurs  with  the  other  aim  of  the 
illustrations,  to  please  by  adopting  the  picturesque  mode.  It  is  the  competition 
between  the  two  discourses  which  engages  Barrell’s  attention  in  this  suggestive 
and  intelligent  piece.  The  collection  also  contains  a  version  of  Marjorie 
Levinson’s  introduction  to  Keats’s  Life  of  Allegory  (Blackwell,  1988)  reviewed 
in  YWES  69,  ‘Keats  and  His  Readers:  A  Question  of  Taste’.  Levinson  investigates 
the  implications  for  Keats’s  style  in  terms  of  his  class  position  in  this  theoreti¬ 
cally  difficult  piece  of  writing.  Levinson  obscurely  has  a  point  about  the  abstract 
materiality  of  Keats’s  sensuous  style  and  the  anxieties  of  its  author,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  grasp  this  and  keep  it  in  mind.  The  essay  uses  Keats  s  On  Looking 
Again  into  Chapman’s  Homer’  as  evidence  for  its  claims.  More  accessible  is 
David  Simpson’s  ‘Public  Virtues,  Private  Vices:  Reading  between  the  Lines  of 
Wordsworth’s  “Anecdote  for  Fathers’”  which  historicizes  Wordsworth’s  poem  in 
terms  of  its  public  concerns  with  Godwinian  and  Rousseauistic  educational 
theories  and  its  private  implications  for  Wordsworth’s  marginal  class  position  as 
defined  by  his  residence  at  the  rather  grand  Alfoxden  manor  and  his  friendship 
with  the  radical  poet  and  lecturer  John  Thelwall.  Simpson  goes  on  to  justify  this 
extra-textual  reading  with  a  defence  of  ideology  which  owes  much  to  Adorno  s 
criticism  of  Benjamin.  This  article  is  a  fine  piece  of  historical  research  which 
opens  up  the  poem  in  many  fresh  and  interesting  ways.  As  always,  the  problem 
with  this  method  is  that  it  can  move  so  far  beyond  the  text  as  to  cease  to 
interrogate  it  in  a  meaningful  way.  Overall  this  is  another  important  collection  of 
historicist  writing. 

The  second  collection  of  essays  from  1991  is  Literature  and  Nationalism 
edited  by  Vincent  Newey  and  Ann  Thompson.  This  is  a  wide-ranging  volume  of 
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essays  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  twentieth  century  which  contains  three  pieces 
of  particular  interest.  Vincent  Newey’s  ‘William  Cowper  and  the  Condition  of 
England’  is  a  searching  analysis  of  Cowper’ s  politics  as  demonstrated  in  ‘Table 
Talk’,  ‘The  Task’  and  elsewhere.  Newey  attempts  to  recover  Cowper’s  voice  and 
‘the  tenets  that  so  consistently  and  intelligently  informed  it’  and  finds  that 
Cowper  did  not  simply  eulogize  the  government  of  George  III  but  instead  con¬ 
ducted  a  debate  with  himself  about  the  political  events  of  his  time  and  the  true 
place  of  ‘lawful  Liberty’.  R.  A.  Foakes’s  ‘Coleridge,  Napoleon  and  Nationalism’ 
interestingly  discusses  Coleridge’s  changing  views  of  Napoleon  and  how  he 
figured  the  French  leader  as  an  example  of  ‘commanding  military  genius’  using 
Miltonic  and  Shakespearean  representations.  Finally,  Bernard  Beatty’s  ‘Byron 
and  the  Paradoxes  of  Nationalism’  knowingly  discourses  upon  the  complexities 
and  contradictions  of  Byron’s  representations  of  Rome  in  Childe  Harold’s  Pil¬ 
grimage.  Newey  and  Thompson’s  collection  is  a  fine  collection  of  essays  relating 
to  topics  of  nationalism  with  the  values  of  traditional  scholarship  very  much  in  the 
ascendant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  year’s  batch  of  general  Romanticism  books 
is  Laura  Claridge’s  Romantic  Potency:  The  Paradox  of  Desire  which  uses  the 
theories  of  Jacques  Lacan  to  discuss  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and 
Byron.  Central  to  Claridge’s  study  is  Lacan’s  notion  that  language,  although 
determined  by  the  paternal  system  of  signification,  divides  the  subject  from  an 
originary  plenitude  or  primal  unity  with  the  mother  and  becomes  itself  the  site  of 
desire.  This  leads  for  Claridge  to  the  ‘paradox  of  desire’  that  ‘the  extraordinary 
power  of  what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  romantic  imagination  stems  in  large 
part  from  the  paradox  of  poets  grounding  their  desire  resolutely  and  often  self¬ 
consciously  in  the  vicissitudes  of  language,  the  very  medium  guaranteed  to  thwart 
their  ends’.  Thus,  paradoxically,  it  is  the  impotence  of  the  poets  to  escape 
language  which  ensures  the  life  and  potency  of  their  art.  Against  New  Historicist 
charges  of  evasion  and  displacement  Claridge  wishes  to  confer  real  potency  to 
Romantic  desire;  she  intervenes  ‘in  order  to  assert  writing  as  an  endlessly 
reproductive  plot  of  life  against  death’.  Claridge  chooses  as  her  triumvirate  of 
poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and,  more  unusually,  Byron.  For  her  Wordsworth  is 
concerned  with  the  contradiction  of  locating  an  authentic  poetic  voice  in  every 
speech  where  this  kind  of  articulation  is  impossible.  Poetry  as  silence  is  thus  a 
concept  which  Wordsworth  explores  in  the  minor  canonical  works  The  Borderers, 
The  White  Doe  of  Rylestone  and  the  ‘Vaudracour  and  Julia’  sections  of  The 
Prelude.  In  all  of  these  works  Claridge  argues  that  Wordsworth  explicates  the 
paradox  that  the  cost  of  authenticity  is  voice  itself  and  thus  silence.  Wordsworth’s 
treatment  of  silent  women  from  Lucy  to  Emily  Norton  in  The  White  Doe  is  both 
a  protest  and  a  capitulation  to  the  symbolic  order.  Romantic  Potency  also  contains 
a  rather  bold  reading  of  Wordsworth’s  Peter  Bell  which  argues  that  the  outlaw 
Peter  must  be  brought  into  the  symbolic  order.  For  Claridge,  Wordsworth  strad¬ 
dles  the  Lacanian  fence.  Shelley  refuses  the  father’s  name  and  Byron  accepts  the 
presence  of  that  name  as  premise  for  his  own  iconoclastic  voice.  Wordsworth, 
however,  vacillates  between  understanding  the  paternal  grounding  as  the  source 
of  his  poetry  or  its  death:  ‘In  the  end  the  father’s  inadequacy  yet  inevitability  will 
prove  the  psycholinguistic  position  most  enabling  for  Wordsworth’s  poetics.’  The 
Lacanian  shoe  fits  more  obviously  and  comfortably  on  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
whose  dislike  of  paternal  law  is  more  apparent.  Nevertheless  Claridge  provides 
interesting  readings  of  several  of  Shelley’s  works,  and  her  section  on  The  Tri- 
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umph  of  Life  is  particularly  noteworthy.  Against  William  Reach  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  critics,  Claridge  maintains  that  it  is  Shelley’s  desire  to  locate  thought 
anterior  to  language,  rather  than  the  more  modem  position  which  stresses  the 
constitutive  role  of  language,  which  troubles  the  poet.  Finally,  it  is  in  her 
treatment  of  Byron  that  Claridge  is  most  original  and  compelling.  For  Claridge  it 
is  Byron’s  acceptance  of  the  inadequacy  and  indeterminacy  of  language  which 
allows  him  to  maintain  a  faith  in  a  determinate  reality.  Claridge  makes  her  case 
by  reference  to  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  III  and  IV,  Marino  Faliero,  Cain  and 
Don  Juan :  ‘determined  to  make  his  heaven  in  this  world,  Byron  celebrates  the 
word  as  it  perpetuates  desire  through  the  constant  deferral  and  reconsummation 
of  language,  in  what  may  be  one  of  the  boldest  psychic  defenses  poetry  records’. 
Puzzlingly,  the  very  success  of  this  Byronic  hero  seems  to  depend  upon  the  very 
exteriority  which  Lacanian  readings  deny  as  possible,  and,  after  all,  is  Byron’s 
more  comfortable  receptivity  to  the  signifying  chain  that  unique  among  the 
Romantics?  A  further  difficulty  with  Claridge’s  study  is  that  it  presents  us  with 
a  very  Romantic  Lacan.  The  original  plenitude  of  a  lost  paradisial  state,  however 
determined,  may  have  been  an  enabling  fiction  for  the  Romantic  poets  but  it  was 
also  something  which  was  held  as  a  matter  of  faith.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
discuss  Lacan’s  imaginary  in  the  same  terms.  Certainly  in  renewing  our  interest 
in  the  notion  of  Romantic  potency  Claridge  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  Romantic  studies  in  this  intelligent  and  illuminating  volume. 

As  Claridge  revalues  Romantic  potency  this  year,  another  book  seeks  to  re¬ 
establish  the  value  of  that  much  (psycho-)analysed  and  interrogated  subject,  the 
Romantic  sublime.  Following  her  major  article  of  last  year,  ‘On  the  Numbers  of 
Romanticism’  ( YWES  72.274),  Frances  Ferguson’s  Solitude  and  the  Sublime: 
Romanticism  and  the  Aesthetics  of  Individuation  continues  with  the  author  s 
project  of  reintroducing  Kantian  formalism  back  into  Romantic  theory.  Rather 
than  returning  to  New  Critical  notions,  Ferguson  outlines  her  own  notion  of 
formalism  which  castigates  the  New  Critics  for  not  being  formal  enough.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  sound  a  somewhat  rebarbative  practice,  in  the  context  of  current 
theoretical  work  it  becomes  quite  a  radical  stance.  Ferguson’s  book  is  fully 
informed  and  its  argument  engages  with  contemporary  deconstructive  (especially 
de  Man)  and  New  Historicist  readings  of  Romanticism  in  a  subtle  and  assured 
way.  The  book  argues  for  the  value  of  the  Kantian  Romantic  sublime  itself,  as 
well  as  that  much  harassed  Romantic  notion  of  solitude.  Against  deconstruction  s 
marshalling  of  an  empirical  attack  against  formal  idealism  (‘idealism  is  always 
ultimately  a  self-deluding  empiricism’),  Ferguson  upholds  a  formalist  idealism 
that  recognizes  the  unavoidability  of  systematic  formalization.  One  of  the  wittiest 
sections  of  the  book  concerns  Ferguson’s  toying  with  de  Manian  acceptance  of 
Pascal’s  seventeenth-century  arithmetic  and  its  implication  for  numerological 
systems,  leading  into  a  sustained  and  intriguing  reading  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘We 
Are  Seven’  which  puts  the  poem  in  a  new  context.  Slightly  more  mischievous  is 
Ferguson’s  identification  of  Jerome  McGann’s  blend  of  New  Historicist  criticism 
with  Matthew  Arnold’s  notion  that  criticism  must  assume  the  role  that  poetry 
used  to  fulfil.  In  addition  to  the  searching  analysis  of  Burke’s  empirical  sublime 
and  Kant’s  mathematical  and  dynamical  sublime  (analysis  so  dense,  complex  and 
replete  with  suggestion  that  it  would  take  much  more  space  than  can  be  allotted 
here)  Ferguson  also  applies  her  ideas  about  individuation  and  solitude  to  the  Gothic 
novel,  travel  guides,  and  the  debate  about  the  population  crisis  in  eighteenth- 
century  Britain  with  many  surprising  and  provocative  insights.  The  treatment 
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of  the  ways  in  which  these  ideas  informed  travel  guide  accounts  from  Defoe  to 
Gilpin  and  Wordsworth  is  particularly  impressive.  Ferguson’s  book  is  not  an  easy 
read.  It  assumes  a  familiarity  with  difficult  areas  of  Kant’s  aesthetics  as  well  as 
criticism  of  that  body  of  thought  from  such  writers  as  Adorno,  de  Man  and 
Derrida.  It  is  also  very  reticent  about  the  connections  between  Burke’s  and  Kant’s 
ideas  about  the  sublime  with  their  respective  political  positions.  It  is  a  book  that 
will  reward  careful  and  subsequent  re-reading  and  is  an  important  corrective  to 
some  of  the  wilder  contemporary  misunderstandings  of  Kant’s  formal  idealism. 

Romantic  subjectivity  is  also  the  concern  of  Julie  Ellison’s  Delicate  Subjects: 
Romanticism,  Gender,  and  the  Ethics  of  Understanding  ( 1 990)  which  discusses 
the  writing  of  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge  and  Margaret  Fuller  in  the  light  of  the 
concern  with  ethics  and  the  gendered  nature  of  the  understanding  in  this  work. 
Ellison’s  book  is  rather  diffuse  at  times  and  generously  allocates  space  to  issues 
around  its  main  subject  matter,  but  basically  the  work  is  concerned  with  three 
themes  or  premises:  that  gender  is  the  site  of  self-consciousness  about  under¬ 
standing,  that  theories  of  understanding  are  the  site  for  reflection  on  interpretive 
ethics,  and  that  ethical  discourse  is  the  site  of  gender  awareness.  Ellison  dis¬ 
cusses  Coleridge’s  oeuvre  in  the  light  of  his  awareness  of  a  sympathetic  circle  of 
female  friendship:  ‘metaphors  of  the  feminine  as  the  conversational  realm  of  pity 
and  sympathy;  and  metaphors  of  system  or  wholeness  as  the  masculine  alternative 
or  supplement  to  domestic  wholeness’.  Ellison’s  approach  to  her  subject  can  be 
very  rewarding  and  she  brings  a  fresh  insight  into  aspects  of  Coleridge’s  work, 
such  as  the  interplay  of  prophetic  and  domestic  in  the  early  poems.  Ellison  also 
points  out  that  the  association  of  poetic  power  and  loss  is  a  staple  theme  of  much 
of  Coleridge’s  verse  and  precedes  its  most  celebrated  exposition  in  ‘Dejection’: 
‘the  fable  of  the  poet  who  seeks  the  elusive  care  of  a  quasi-matemal  figure  or 
broods  on  her  absence  organizes  most  of  Coleridge’s  great  poems  and  a  number 
of  unread  ones’.  Throughout  his  writing  Ellison  shows  how  Coleridge  attempted 
to  locate  the  production  of  philosophical  criticism  in  the  triangle  marked  out  by 
knowledge,  love  and  power  and  how  his  views  of  analytical  reasoning  changed 
and  developed.  Ellison  contributes  a  very  strong  chapter  on  Coleridge’s 
Biographia  Literaria  and  the  ways  its  author  mediates  between  the  demands  of 
poetry  and  prose  and  the  rivalries  between  himself  and  Wordsworth.  Coleridge 
thus  ejects  his  friend  from  the  domain  of  verse,  consigning  him  to  the  discourse 
of  poetry  which  does  not  have  for  its  prime  aim  the  communication  of  truth.  The 
strategies  Coleridge  uses  to  exclude  unsympathetic  (or  materialist)  readers  are 
described  by  Ellison,  although  the  more  generous  notion  of  Coleridge’s  attempt 
to  educate  and  not  to  alienate  his  reader  by  such  devices  could  alternatively  be 
deployed  here.  Ellison’s  account  of  Coleridge’s  portrayal  of  critical  malignancy 
and  its  genesis  in  a  confusion  of  public  and  private  spheres  is  more  assured  and 
enlightening,  especially  in  the  association  of  critical  malignity  and  experimental 
science  (the  ‘viva  sectio').  Ellison  interestingly  finds  Coleridge’s  wish  to  ground 
philosophy  in  religion  not  simply  a  belated  return  to  orthodoxy,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  check  the  negativity  of  critical  discourse  and  its  concomitant  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  a  similar  manner  to  this  analysis  of  Biographia  Literaria  Ellison  finds 
Coleridge’s  The  Friend  to  be  structured  by  a  ‘generic  code  which  links  journalism 
to  the  novel,  Jacobin  politics,  anonymous  reviewing,  and  gossiping  women’.  The 
Friend,  however,  is  a  more  unforgiving  text  than  the  Biographia  and  in  it 
Coleridge  aggressively  casts  out  the  feminine  in  an  effort  to  reform  public 
discourse  by  the  construction  of  method.  Ellison’s  book  is  really  several  books: 
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a  work  of  comparative  criticism  in  which  the  sections  on  Schleiermacher, 
Coleridge  and  Fuller  could  all  be  expanded  to  book-length  studies  in  their  own 
right.  A  related  area  of  concern  is  discussed  by  Peter  T.  Murphy’s  ‘Impersonation 
and  Authorship  in  Romantic  Britain’  ( ELH  59.625-49)  which  takes  Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh  Magazine  as  a  typical  example  of  the  slippage  between  authors 
(published  names)  and  persons  (bodies  indicated  by  names)  in  Romantic  periodi¬ 
cal  literature:  a  slippage  that  so  irritated  Coleridge,  as  Ellison  so  deftly  indicated. 
Blackwood’s  is  perhaps  notorious  for  its  callous  review  of  Coleridge’s 
Biographia  Literaria  and  its  savage  attacks  on  Keats  and  the  ‘Cockney  School’. 
Murphy,  commenting  on  the  self-consciousness  of  the  magazine  and  its  various 
‘quizzes’,  announces  that  these  experiments  ‘force  us  to  acknowledge  that  the 
published  self  is  a  curiously  unstable  thing,  almost  impossible  to  control  and 
almost  impossible  to  bring  home  to  some  person  with  a  body  .  This  is  a  very 
interesting  and  accomplished  piece  of  literary-historical  criticism. 

Five  collections  of  essays  on  Romantic  subjects  by  various  scholars  have  come 
to  my  notice  this  year.  The  first  of  these,  Reviewing  Romanticism,  edited  by  Philip 
Martin  (Macmillan),  is  reviewed  by  Susan  Matthews  below  as  the  majority  of  the 
essays  in  the  collection  concern  Romantic  prose  and  fiction.  The  subject  of  the 
second,  Robert  Brinkley  and  Keith  Hanley’s  collection  Romantic  Revisions,  is  a 
response  to  recent  trends  and  developments  in  the  methods  of  editing  Romantic 
texts.  Chiefly  the  discussion  concerns  the  Greg-Bowers  principle  of  the  final 
authorized  copy-text,  the  editors  of  the  Cornell  Wordsworth’s  preference  for  the 
earliest  complete  version,  and  variants  of  Jerome  McGann’s  notion  of  copy-text 
as  reflecting  production  and  transmission  of  text  rather  than  authorial  intention. 
Regular  readers  of  this  section  of  YWES,  if  such  there  be,  will  no  doubt  be 
familiar  with  this  debate  and  its  many  perplexities.  The  collection  contains  five 
essays  on  the  problems  of  editing  Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Wordsworth  s  incessant 
revision  of  his  work  and  his  habit  of  cannibalizing  and  rewriting  earlier  work  for 
later  publication  makes  his  case  an  exceptionally  problematic  one.  Jonathan 
Wordsworth’s  ‘Revision  as  Making:  The  Prelude  and  its  Peers’  outlines  the 
special  case  of  The  Prelude  which  exists  in  four  published  versions  (since  Mark 
L.  Reed’s  publication  of  a  reading  text  from  the  MSC  text  of  1818-20  (YWES 
72.286—7)).  Jonathan  Wordsworth  relates  the  problems  posed  by  The  Prelude  to 
those  occasioned  in  the  publication  of  other  long  poems  (Piers  Plowman,  Para¬ 
dise  Lost)  in  an  illuminating  manner.  He  still  makes  a  strong  case  for  the 
existence  of  the  five-book  Prelude  which  Reed  argued  against.  Surely 
Wordsworth  is  right  to  suggest  that  whatever  the  merits  of  the  two  main  versions 
of  The  Prelude,  ‘readers,  by  and  large,  continue  to  like  best  the  version  they  first 
encounter’.  In  this  fine  article  Wordsworth  points  out  that  there  can  be  no  right 
or  wrong  text  in  this  case  as  ‘the  history  of  the  long  poem  serves  to  emphasize  that 
composition  is  in  its  nature  backward-looking’.  On  a  related  theme  is  Stephen 
Gill’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Poems:  The  Question  of  Text’.  While  rehearsing  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  early  and  late  versions,  and  outlining  the  difficulties  in 
arriving  at  any  sort  of  definitive  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  Gill  is  chiefly 
worried  that  all  the  critical  investment  in  this  editorial  project  has  left  the  lay 
reader  in  a  quandary.  In  what  sense  is  it  ever  possible  in  Wordsworth’s  case  to 
produce  an  acceptable  reading  text  for  a  non-specialist  audience?  The  first 
reading  text  an  undergraduate  encounters  must  always  occupy  a  tyrannical  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  creation  of  preference:  ‘if  the  result  of  our  leisurely,  grant-aided 
porings  over  erasures,  interlineations,  and  paste-downs  is,  finally,  to  make 
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Wordsworth’s  poetry  inaccessible  to  all  but  doctoral  candidates,  we  will  have 
failed  the  poet  we  believe  we  are  honouring’.  Two  further  essays  deal  with  The 
Prelude.  Nicholas  Roe’s  intriguing  ‘Revising  the  Revolution:  History  and  Imagi¬ 
nation  in  The  Prelude,  1799,  1805,  1850’  reappraises  notions  of  the  conservative 
and  revisionary  nature  of  the  1850  Prelude  and  argues  that  Wordsworth’s  radical 
Imagination  and  the  ‘Jacobinical’  philosophy  that  underpins  it  are  still  very  much 
apparent  in  this  poem.  Roe  does  account  for  Macaulay’s  characterization  of  the 
poem  on  its  publication  as  a  Jacobin  and  socialist  poem  and  he  does  show  the 
‘continuity  of  the  revolution  in  Wordsworth’s  imagination  over  more  than  half  a 
century’  in  Wordsworth’s  claim  for  the  divinity  of  the  human  mind,  a  claim  which 
underwrote  a  radical  philosophy  which  stressed  the  perfectibility  of  humanity. 
Certainly  the  political  beliefs  of  the  later  Wordsworth  need  reappraising  and 
perhaps  rescuing  from  the  notion  of  ‘Tory  Radicalism’  with  which  it  is  perhaps 
too  easy  to  characterize  them.  Nevertheless,  to  an  extent  this  can  only  be  done  by 
sidelining  Wordsworth’s  religious  orthodoxy  as  not  relevant  to  his  figuration  of 
imagination  in  the  later  Prelude.  Roe  is  persuasive  in  arguing  for  the  unity  of  the 
various  versions  of  The  Prelude  which  is  larger  and  more  complex  than  any  single 
‘early’  or  ‘late’  version.  Keith  Hanley’s  ‘Crossings  Out:  The  Problem  of  Textual 
Passage  in  The  Prelude ’  approaches  the  notion  of  revision  from  a  Lacanian 
perspective  as  Wordsworth  struggles  to  maintain  a  faith  in  an  imaginary  subjec¬ 
tivity  against  the  competing  discourses  of  Coleridgean  and  Napoleonic  symbolic 
subjectivity.  Hanley’s  reading  is  very  different  from  that  of  Laura  Claridge, 
reviewed  earlier,  and  more  complex  in  that  it  shows  Wordsworthian  anxieties 
over  Coleridge’s  influence  and  his  insistence  that  Wordsworth  should  write  The 
Recluse,  which  for  Hanley  suggests  the  symbolic  order  of  the  father.  Hanley 
carefully  details  a  poet  who  passes  through  revision  from  an  alienated  sub¬ 
jectivity  to  a  discourse  that  represents  a  communal  mode  of  reading.  The  Prelude, 
of  course,  is  not  the  only  text  whose  revisions  occasion  debate  among  Words¬ 
worthian  scholars.  Jonathan  Barron  and  Kenneth  R.  Johnston’s  “‘A  Power  to 
Virtue  Friendly”:  The  Pedlar’s  Guilt  in  Wordsworth’s  “Ruined  Cottage”’  ex¬ 
plores  the  ways  in  which  the  revisions  of  ‘The  Ruined  Cottage’  soften  the  sense 
of  guilt  felt  by  the  pedlar  due  to  his  close  relationship  with  Margaret  and  his 
inability  to  relieve  her  suffering.  Wordsworth’s  revisions  of  the  poem  tend  to 
create  a  more  general  feeling  of  guilt,  less  personally  applicable  to  the  pedlar 
himself. 

Coleridge’s  own  complex  practice  of  revision  is  the  subject  of  two  essays. 
J.  C.  C.  Mays,  in  ‘Reflections  on  Having  Edited  Coleridge’s  Poems’,  details  his 
experiences  in  editing  Coleridge’s  poetry  for  the  Bollingen  Collected  Coleridge 
and  how  the  editorial  theories  of  Hans  Zeller  enabled  him  to  counter  some  of  the 
problems.  In  producing  a  genetic  presentation  of  Coleridge’s  poetry  (the  first  for 
a  major  English  poet)  Mays  attempts  to  display  a  set  of  situations  ‘in  which 
versions  succeed  one  another  in  time  but  often  have  a  separate  validity’.  This 
arrangement  raises  many  concerns.  First,  Mays  has  to  make  decisions  for  his 
reading  text  for  the  first  volume  of  the  poems,  as  this  text  is  bound  to  become 
preferred.  Second,  the  variorum  arrangement  of  the  second  volumes,  line-by-line 
with  all  variants,  allows  readers  in  effect  to  make  up  their  own  poem  from  the 
various  fragments.  What  constitutes  a  version  of  any  single  poem  is  therefore 
extremely  difficult  to  ascertain.  Norman  Fruman’s  ‘Creative  Process  and  Con¬ 
cealment  in  Coleridge’s  Poetry’  seeks  to  account  for  Coleridge’s  revisions  as  a 
psychological  defence  mechanism  designed  to  cover  his  sense  of  inadequacy.  As 
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such  it  features  as  an  extension  of  Fruman’s  biography  Coleridge  the  Damaged 
Archangel  (1971),  much  anathematized  by  Coleridgeans.  Many  of  Fruman’s 
insights  are  interesting  and  informative,  although  he  is  perhaps  too  willing  to 
ascribe  quasi-pathological  motives  for  what  are  relatively  unproblematic  allu¬ 
sions.  Fruman  is  most  interesting  when  discussing  the  revisions  to  the  Dejection 
poems  and  he  makes  several  intriguing  observations.  The  suggestion  that 
Coleridge  altered  ‘Mount  Amara’  (or  ‘Amora’)  to  ‘Abora’  to  disguise  his  debt  to 
Paradise  Lost  Book  IV  seems  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  the  obviously  Miltonic 
atmosphere  of  the  poem  and  its  recurrent  motif  of  true  and  false  paradise.  For 
Fruman  all  roads  lead  to  the  citadel  of  Coleridge’s  psychopathology  and  it  seems 
a  shame  that  Fruman’s  scholarship  and  critical  sensitivity  should  be  directed  so 
single-mindedly  in  this  mission  of  reverse  hagiography.  Pamela  Woof  contributes 
a  finely  sensitive  and  extremely  knowledgeable  discussion  of  ‘Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s  Grasmere  Journals:  The  Patterns  and  Pressures  of  Composition’ 
which  demonstrates  the  problems  of  composition  Dorothy  encountered  in  com¬ 
posing  her  journal,  and  emphasizes  that  in  her  writing  of  the  journal  ‘Dorothy 
must  have  had  Wordsworth’s  purpose  and  poetry  in  mind’. 

Two  articles  in  Brinkley  and  Hanley’s  collection  concern  Byron.  Jerome 
McGann’s  ‘Byron  and  “The  Truth  in  Masquerade’”  makes  a  special  case  for 
Byron  as  a  poet  who  exploited  the  complicity  of  reader  and  audience.  Using 
Byron’s  lyrics  such  as  ‘When  We  Two  Parted’  and  ‘Fare  Thee  Well’,  McGann 
demonstrates  how  the  event  of  publication  or  circulation  itself  contributes  a  new 
version  of  the  poem  with  a  specific  meaning.  McGann  thus  argues  that  Byron 
criticism  has  been  sidelined  to  an  extent  because  his  texts  are  less  susceptible  to 
language-centred  discourse  which  has  become  the  dominant  mode  of  criticism  in 
recent  years:  ‘Byron’s  readers  were  trained  not  to  take  his  works  as  textually 
autonomous  structures.  The  works  continually  solicited  the  reader  to  observe,  and 
elaborate,  various  referential  connections:  political,  biographical,  historical. 
McGann,  always  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  critic,  is  at  his  best  when  on  his  home 
ground  of  Byron  criticism.  Peter  J.  Manning’s  ‘ Don  Juan  and  the  Revisionary 
Self  is  less  concerned  with  textual  revision  than  with  Byron’s  revisionary  view 
of  the  poet  himself.  Manning  points  to  the  odd  split  between  Byron  as  a  heroic 
oral  poet  in  an  elegant  Regency  society  and  argues  that  ‘ Don  Juan  aims  at 
unceasing  invention,  not  stable  and  conclusive  truth.  This  goal  marks  Byron  s 
affiliations  with  an  audience  he  must  arouse  and  persuade.’  Four  articles  on  the 
Shelley  circle  follow.  Robert  Brinkley  presents  a  very  detailed  and  extremely 
useful  account  of  Shelley’s  rewritings  and  revision  of  ‘Mont  Blanc’  in  ‘Spaces 
between  Words’.  Brinkley  demonstrates  that  despite  Shelley’s  famous  image  of 
the  mind  in  poetic  composition  as  a  ‘fading  coal’,  ‘  “Mont  Blanc”  was  inspired  as 
it  was  composed’.  By  carefully  sifting  the  manuscript  evidence  and  the  detail  of 
Shelley’s  travellings,  Brinkley  points  out  how  this  quintessentially  Romantic 
poem  is  actually  ‘ not  all  one  scene  but  a  sequence  of  images,  a  revision  of 
different  experiences  and  impressions  over  a  period  of  days’.  Timothy  Webb 
contributes  two  articles;  the  first,  ‘Shelley’s  Manuscripts  and  the  Web  of  Circum¬ 
stance’,  is  an  account  of  the  dispersal  and  collection  of  Shelley’s  notebooks  and 
other  manuscripts  with  a  sidelong  swipe  at  Paul  de  Man  whose  influential 
readings  of  Shelley,  Webb  claims,  ‘drew  conclusions  based  on  his  own  ideology 
before  he  had  studied  the  evidence  of  the  poet’s  method  of  composing  and 
revising’.  Webb  accuses  de  Man  of  taking  fragments  for  completed  public  poems. 
He  argues  that  the  published  versions  are  certainly  preferable:  ‘A  poet  makes  a 
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better  personal  appearance  wearing  his  clothes  than  he  does  naked.  Webb  s 
second  contribution,  ‘Correcting  the  Irritability  of  His  Temper:  The  Evolution  of 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography ’,  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  evolution  of  Leigh 
Hunt’s  responses  to  Byron  and  Shelley  in  his  autobiographical  writings.  Webb 
tells  how  Leigh  Hunt  toned  down  the  nature  of  his  personal  revelations  and 
softened  his  judgement  of  Byron.  Hunt  also  began  the  process  of  idealizing 
Shelley,  as  well  as  christianizing  the  poet.  Generally,  Webb  argues,  the  tendency 
of  Hunt’s  revisions  accords  with  an  ‘all-pardoning  philosophy  of  Universalism’, 
moving  away  from  ‘the  censorious,  the  judgmental,  and  the  satirical  .  The  final 
essay  on  the  Shelley  circle  is  Betty  T.  Bennet’s  ‘Finding  Mary  Shelley  in  Her 
Letters’,  which  discusses  the  problems  of  editing  the  letters  and  argues  for  the 
importance  of  Mary  in  establishing  her  husband’s  literary  status. 

Keats  receives  coverage  in  two  essays.  The  indefatigable  Jack  Stillinger  in 
‘Keats’s  Extempore  Effusions  and  the  Questions  of  Intentionality’  revisits  the 
idea  of  intentionality,  arguing  that  Keats  was  a  poet  who  did  not  really  have 
intentions  as  such,  although  arguably  not  having  an  intention  could  be  construed 
to  be  an  intention  itself.  Stillinger  demonstrates  how  Keats’s  celebrated  espousal 
of  spontaneity  in  poetic  composition  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  assessment  of  his  method 
of  composition.  Stillinger  also  reiterates  his  claim  that  Keats  s  published  poems 
are  indebted  to  his  friends  and  associates  for  their  final  shape,  made  in  his 
intriguing  book  Multiple  Authorship  and  the  Myth  of  Solitary  Genius  (YWES 
72.272-3).  Jonathan  Bate’s  ‘Keats’s  Two  Hyperions  and  the  Problem  of  Milton’ 
focuses  more  specifically  on  Keats’s  revising  and  rewriting  of  Hyperion  as  The 
Fall  of  Hyperion:  A  Dream.  Although  usually  treated  as  separate  poems  they  are 
in  fact  (as  Stillinger  points  out)  variants  of  the  same  poem.  Keats  was  not  the  only 
reviser  of  the  poems  and  Bate  mentions  several  crucial  alterations  by  Richard 
Woodhouse.  Bate  details  the  complex  and  various  nature  of  Keats’s  revisions, 
pointing  out  how  many  of  the  changes  were  more  Miltonic  rather  than  less:  ‘there 
is  a  similar  pattern  of  de-Miltonizing  cheek  by  jowl  with  re-Miltonizing.’  Bate 
has  also  many  interesting  things  to  say  about  Keats’s  relationship  with  Milton 
and  its  political  ramifications.  Finally  in  this  rather  extensive  volume  there  is 
John  Lucas’s  economically  entitled  ‘Revising  John  Clare’  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  marketing  of  Clare  as  a  ‘peasant  poet’  and  his  struggle  and  disillusionment 
with  this  processs:  ‘Clare  is  revised  in  the  interest  of  producing  him  as  a  safe, 
“peasant  poet”.’  Lucas  also  discusses  the  ways  in  which  Clare’s  language  was 
altered  by  his  publisher,  John  Taylor,  ‘in  order  to  bring  him  within  the  enclosed 
areas  of  official  and  orthodox  English’.  This  is  a  very  useful,  informed  and  highly 
interesting  account  of  the  packaging  of  Clare.  Overall  this  is  a  very  strong 
collection  of  essays  on  a  subject  very  current  to  Romantic  studies. 

Stephen  Copley  and  John  Whale’s  collection  Beyond  Romanticism  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  philosophies  and  ideologies  of  Romanticism.  The  collection  seeks 
to  demystify  and  interrogate  the  representations  out  of  which  the  ‘Romantic 
ideology’  (to  use  McGann’s  phrase)  is  constructed.  Copley  and  Whale  claim  to 
give  voice  to  ‘a  new  generation  of  younger  British  critics’  and  certainly  bring  to 
our  attention  several  exemplary  readings  of  the  works  of,  still  by  and  large, 
canonical  figures.  Most  of  the  articles  are  impressive  in  combining  a  sophisti¬ 
cated  understanding  of  hermeneutic  ideas  of  Romantic  representations  with  an 
impressive  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter.  Generally  the  editors  avoid  the 
deconstructive  and  lean  towards  historicist  and  Foucauldian  discourse  analyses. 
Copley  and  Whale’s  introduction  is  a  clear,  incisive,  if  slightly  foreshortened, 
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survey  of  recent  trends  in  Romantic  criticism  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  how 
Romanticism  as  an  ideology  has  been  constituted  and  how  it  continues  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  criticism  of  that  which  it  is  itself  the  object.  Pole  position  in  the 
collection  is  given  to  Paul  Hamilton’s  theoretically  dense,  suggestive,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  essay  ‘“A  Shadow  of  Magnitude”:  The  Dialectic  of  Romantic  Aesthetics’. 
Hamilton  seeks  to  foreground  the  politics  of  Romanticism  in  a  different  way  from 
that  of  both  M.  H.  Abrams  and  Jerome  McGann.  He  argues  that  the  Romantic 
internalization  of  the  political  need  not  be  a  reactionary  process  of  sublimation  or 
historical  relativization,  but  instead  can  manifest  itself  as  a  process  of  articula¬ 
tion.  This  process  of  articulation,  however,  is  less  of  a  confession  or  explanation, 
but  more  one  of  a  subject  breaking  under  interrogation:  ‘we  witness  a  philosophy 
of  poetry  losing  its  political  innocence  rather  than  a  politics  being  aesthetically 
unrealized.’  Employing  the  examples  of  Keats’s  sonnets  on  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
Hamilton  ingeniously  makes  the  case  that  ‘to  define  the  aesthetic  is  above  all  to 
have  the  means  to  define  it,  and  is  thus  primarily  to  describe  a  political  ascend¬ 
ancy,  something  other  than  the  aesthetic’.  Hamilton’s  treatment  of  Romantic 
internalization  is  suggestive  and  searching,  replacing  the  by  now  stale  notion  of 
sublimation  with  a  much  deeper,  more  subtle  understanding  of  the  politicization 
of  the  aesthetic.  Ultimately,  however,  it  still  allows  those  who  wish  to  do  so  little 
more  than  the  chance  of  temporarily  and  contingently  slipping  ‘the  leash  of 
Romanticism’.  The  topos  of  Keats  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  also  figures  in  John 
Whale’s  ‘Sacred  Objects  and  the  Sublime  Ruins  of  Art’.  Deftly  placing  Keats  and 
the  Romantic  cultivation  of  the  realm  of  the  aesthetic  against  the  more 
proprietorial  commodifications  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  much-maligned  early  ar¬ 
chaeologist  Giovanni  Battista  Belzoni  (‘the  Great  Belzoni’),  Whale  uses  these 
discourses  to  outline  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  Romantics’  investment  of 
sublimity  in  sacred  objects,  most  dangerous  when  expressed  within  the  Romantic 
(or  Kantian)  paradigm  of  success/failure.  Orientalism,  with  its  privileged  other, 
appears  to  Whale  to  be  one  of  the  main  sites  for  moving  beyond  the  ideologies  of 
Romanticism:  a  topic  which  will  be  much  explored  in  future  studies  of  the  period. 
Two  essays  deal  with  Shelley.  Nigel  Leask,  in  ‘Shelley’s  “Magnetic  Ladies”: 
Romantic  Mesmerism  and  the  Politics  of  the  Body’,  accepts  McGann’s  notion  of 
‘Romantic  Ideology’,  and  discusses  the  politics  of  mesmerism  and  Romantic 
aesthetics.  Leask  demonstrates  how  Shelley  rewrites  the  gender  politics  of 
Coleridge’s  poetics  of  the  will  in  which  the  feminine  subject  is  colonized  by  the 
male  will  in  the  mesmeric  act,  emphasizing  instead  the  feminine  nature  of  poetic 
inspiration  as  a  magnetic  virtue  running  from  the  poet  through  his  audience. 
Equally  attractive  is  Michael  Rossington’s  “‘The  Voice  which  is  Contagion  to  the 
World”:  The  Bacchic  in  Shelley’,  which  is  an  account  of  how  Shelley’s  use  of 
mythology  (in  particular  the  Bacchus  story)  disturbs  notions  of  ‘Romantic  Hellen¬ 
ism’.  The  volume  contains  three  very  strong  feminist  readings  of  Romantic  texts. 
Harriet  Guest’s  ‘The  Wanton  Muse:  Politics  and  Gender  in  Gothic  Theory  after 
1760’  investigates  early  theorizations  of  the  Gothic  (principally  those  of  Richard 
Hurd  and  Elizabeth  Montagu)  which  locate  it  in  the  context  of  feminine  privacy. 
Angela  Leighton  contributes  an  intriguing  discussion  of  ‘De  Quincey  and 
Women’,  retravelling  a  path  strewn  with  female  corpses  and  re-reading,  in  a 
surprisingly  original  way,  De  Quincey’s  essay  ‘The  English  Mail  Coach  .  Vivien 
Jones’s  ‘Women  Writing  Revolution:  Narrative  of  History  and  Sexuality  in 
Wollstonecraft  and  Williams’  compares  the  republican  history  writing  of  Helen 
Maria  Williams  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  as  doubly  transgressive  of  both 
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gendered  subject  positions  and  gendered  rhetorical  modes  (feminine  novel  as 
opposed  to  masculine  history  writing).  Beyond  Romanticism  remains  a  collection 
of  essays  which  confirms  the  recent  ‘return  to  history  often  commented  upon.  A 
few  of  the  essays  are  not  very  far  from  the  ‘old  historicism’  (though  this  is  an 
unfortunate  term  which  we  could  well  dispense  with)  which  is  still  very  current 
in  the  recent  works  of  such  writers  as  Nicholas  Roe  and  David  Worrall;  notably 
Robin  Jarvis’s  close  reading  and  contextualization  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘Old 
Cumberland  Beggar’  (‘Wordsworth  and  the  Use  of  Charity’)  and  Susan 
Matthews’  attempted  re-appropriation  of  Blake’s  ‘Jerusalem’  in  ‘Jerusalem  and 
Nationalism’.  Others  reflect  the  parallax  view  of  the  New  Historicist  insight  into 
our  own  framed  subject  positions,  although  not  going  to  the  abstruser  limits 
touched  in  Marjorie  Levinson’s  recent  essay  ‘The  New  Historicism:  Back  to  the 
Future’  ( Rethinking  Historicism,  Blackwell,  1989).  Coleridge  features  in  two 
articles.  Stephen  Bygrave’s  ‘Land  of  the  Giants:  Gaps,  Limits  and  Audiences  in 
Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria ’  is  most  concerned  with  the  way  criticism  of 
Biographia  has  reinscribed  Coleridge’s  own  critical  representations,  even  when 
this  criticism  has  attempted  to  be  most  cynical  about  Coleridge’s  project.  Bygrave 
argues  that  ‘the  Biographia  has  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  very  gap  [between 
philosophy  and  literary  criticism]  which  it  claims  to  bridge,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
production  of  such  a  gap  that  the  text  is  most  exemplary  since  it  continues  to  be 
reproduced’.  Jane  Moore’s  ‘Plagiarism  with  a  Difference:  Subjectivity  in  “Kubla 
Khan”  and  Letters  Written  During  a  Short  Residence  in  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark ’  is  less  satisfactory.  It  attempts  to  place  a  possible  Coleridgean  allusion 
to  Wollstonecraft  (hardly  a  plagiarism  in  any  but  Norman  Fruman’s  eyes)  in  a 
theoretical  frame  derived  from  feminist  poststructuralism  and  Lacanian  psycho¬ 
analysis.  This  involves  a  rather  interesting  discussion  of  the  politics  of  desire 
illustrated  by  Patrick  Suskind’s  best-selling  novel  Perfume.  However,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  model  to  Coleridge’s  poem  appears  reductive  and  inappropriate. 
More  problematic  is  Moore’s  refusal  to  discriminate  between  the  two  women  of 
the  poem.  Strangely,  this  intriguing  collection  seems  to  manifest  a  certain  nostal¬ 
gia  for  Romantic  writing  (witness  its  canonical  nature)  as  well  as  projecting  a 
desire  to  leave  behind  Romantic  aesthetics. 

Deirdre  Coleman  and  Peter  Otto’s  Imagining  Romanticism:  Essays  on  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Australian  Romanticisms  is  a  selection  from  the  papers  presented  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  Conference  ‘Romanticism  and  Imagination’  of  1989 
which  addressed  questions  of  the  Romantic  Imagination  and  the  relationship 
between  English  and  Australian  Romanticisms.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  part  dealing  with  English  Romanticisms  and  the  second  with 
Australian  Romanticisms.  In  the  first  part  there  are  eight  essays.  Stephen 
Prickett’s  ‘ Biographia  Literaria :  Chapter  Thirteen’  surveys  once  more 
Coleridge’s  seminal  discussion  of  the  Imagination,  and  looks  at  its  pre-  and  post- 
Kantian  roots.  Among  many  interesting  observations  this  article  contains  is 
Prickett’s  unusual  defence  of  the  egalitarianism  of  Coleridge’s  formulation  of  the 
secondary  Imagination.  John  Beer’s  ‘Is  the  Romantic  Imagination  our  Imagina¬ 
tion?’  surveys  the  question  of  the  Romantic  imagination,  arguing  that  it  is  very 
present  in  the  writings  of  the  poets  themselves  (though  not  Byron)  and  that  in  its 
organic  and  chemical  process  it  corresponds  to  holistic  notions  of  contemporary 
thought.  As  always  Beer’s  writing  is  interesting,  informed  and  elegant.  Nelson 
Hilton  in  ‘Keats,  Teats,  and  the  Fane  of  Poesy’  adopts  a  Freudian  mode  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Keats’s  ‘desperate  double  attempt  at  once  to  communicate  and  circumvent 
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personal  history’.  Jon  Mee’s  ‘William  Blake  and  John  Wright:  Two  ex- 
Swedenborgians’  appeared  in  L&H  last  year  and  was  reviewed  at  length  in  YWES 
72.  Part  of  the  article  appears  in  Mee’s  book-length  study  Dangerous  Enthusiasm 
reviewed  above.  Judith  Barbour’s  ‘Dr  John  William  Polidori,  Author  of  The 
Vampyre ’  appears  to  have  been  structured  around  a  principle  of  free  association, 
and  while  containing  many  interesting  notions  about  Polidori’s  authorial  self¬ 
representation  in  the  all-male  agon  of  Lord  Ruthven  and  Aubrey,  the  essay 
becomes  fairly  unreadable.  Francis  King’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  Italian  Alps  sensi¬ 
tively  discusses  the  famous  apostrophe  to  the  power  of  Imagination  in  Book  VI  of 
The  Prelude  and  identifies  allusions  to  Dante’s  Purgatorio  and  the  later  poet’s 
swerve  away  from  his  master  in  radically  altering  the  meaning  of  Imagination. 
Two  articles  on  Blake  follow.  Michael  J.  Tolley’s  “‘Words  Standing  in  Chariots”: 
The  Literalism  of  Blake’s  Imagination’  is  a  fine  discussion  of  Blake’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare  and  Young  which  uncovers  the  ambiguities  and  complexi¬ 
ties  of  an  apparent  but  unsustainable  literalism  in  Blake’s  riddling  illustrations. 
Tolley  discusses  the  complexities  of  Blake’s  literal  vision  of  Macbeth’s  solilo¬ 
quized  image  of  pity  in  the  illustration  of  that  title  from  1795.  This  print  is  also 
the  subject  of  an  essay  by  David  L.  Clark  in  a  further  collection  of  essays 
reviewed  below.  Blake’s  illustrations  to  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  are  reconsidered 
in  J.  M.  Q.  Davies’s  ‘Blake’s  Paradise  Lost  Designs  Reconsidered’  which  antici¬ 
pates  his  monograph  on  this  subject  to  be  reviewed  in  YWES  74.  Davies  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  read  the  designs  horizontally  rather  than  vertically  and  argues  that  we 
should  regard  the  series  as  ‘internally  coherent  sequences’.  Davies  presents  a 
careful  and  full  reading  of  the  designs,  concluding  that  there  is  little  sign  in  the 
sequence  of  Blake’s  agreeing  ‘with  his  Puritan  precursor  that  there  was  anything 
fortunate  about  the  Fall’.  Overall  this  is  an  interesting  collection  and  a  good 
addition  to  Locust  Hill’s  expanding  series  of  publications  on  literature  of  the 
Romantic  period. 

The  final  collection  of  essays  on  Romantic  subjects  is  The  Mind  in  Creation: 
Essays  on  English  Romantic  Literature  in  Honour  of  Ross  G.  Woodman  edited  by 
J.  Douglas  Kneale.  These  essays  celebrate  the  career  of  the  Canadian  scholar  and 
teacher  Ross  G.  Woodman.  Kneale’s  own  contribution  to  the  volume,  ‘Romantic 
Aversions:  Apostrophe  Reconsidered’,  appeared  in  ELH  58  (1991)  and  was 
reviewed  by  me  in  YWES  72.290.  The  other  contributors  are  as  follows.  Milton 
Wilson  supplies  an  interesting  account  of  ‘Byron  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo’ 
discussing  the  treatment  of  the  battle  in  canto  II  of  Childe  Harold  s  Pilgrimage, 
and  arguing  that  Byron  ‘transforms  an  event  that  has  just  happened  ...  into  a 
historical  myth  of  more  than  yesteryear’.  Wilson  is  particularly  impressive  on  the 
interrelation  between  fact  and  myth-making  in  Byron’s  account  of  Waterloo  and 
his  article  contains  much  interesting  and  suggestive  material.  W.  J.  B.  Owen’s 
‘Such  Structures  as  the  Mind  Builds’  focuses  on  the  London  passages  of  The 
Prelude  and  is  an  attractively  written  close  reading  of  Book  7  which  subtly 
discriminates  between  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  sensibility.  Jared  Curtis  s 
‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Wordsworth:  The  Tinker  Tinkered’  is  a  sensitive,  concise  and 
detailed  account  of  Matthew  Arnold  as  Wordsworth’s  editor  for  the  Poems  of 
1879,  and  is  well  worth  reading.  Curtis  concludes  that  Arnold  packaged 
Wordsworth  in  ways  resembling  the  arrangement  of  his  own  poetry:  Arnold 
defended  himself  by  ‘literally  and  imaginatively  reshaping  his  poetic  precursor’. 
Ronald  Tetreault  approaches  the  subject  of  Keats  and  women  in  ‘Women  and 
Words  in  Keats’,  discussing  the  troping  of  desire  as  writing  and  poetry  as  woman 
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in  Keats’s  letters  and  poems.  Tetreault  concludes  with  an  ironic  reading  of  ‘La 
Belle  Dame  sans  Merci’  which  does  not  go  much  beyond  previous  readings  of  the 
poem.  Tilottama  Rajan’s  ‘En-Gendering  the  System’  opens  up  Blake’s  The  Book 
of  Thel  and  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  to  multiple  readings  at  odds  with 
attempts  to  reduce  the  Blake  canon  to  a  central  paradigmatic  system.  Rajan’s 
essay  is  intelligent  and  challenging  in  demonstrating  the  textual  mobility  of  these 
early  works  by  the  poet.  Also  with  Blake,  David  L.  Clark’s  ‘How  to  Do  Things 
with  Shakespeare:  Illustrative  Theory  and  Practice  in  Blake’s  Pity ’  takes  the 
example  of  Blake’s  Pity  (1795)  and  shows  how  it  functions  as  ‘a  field  of 
rhetorical  figures  which  can  be  detached  from  their  original  context  and  rear¬ 
ranged  by  the  illustrator’.  Like  Michael  Tolley’s  piece  in  Imagining  Romanti¬ 
cism,  Clark  focuses  on  the  ‘scandalous  nature  of  Blake’s  literal  interpretive 
strategy  here’.  Finally,  the  collection  includes  an  afterword  by  the  subject  to 
whom  the  volume  has  been  dedicated:  Ross  G.  Woodman’s  ‘ Prometheus  Bound : 
The  Case  for  Jupiter’  which  argues  passionately  for  the  role  of  ‘the  Canadian 
intellectual  in  making  the  creative  action  of  the  human  imagination  understood 
and  available  to  a  world  that  could  be,  and  in  this  country  too  often  was, 
oppressively  indifferent  to  it’.  Although  not  a  major  collection,  The  Mind  in 
Creation  has  several  useful  and  interesting  essays,  most  notably  Tilottama 
Rajan’s,  Milton  Wilson’s  and  J.  Douglas  Kneale’s. 

This  year  Studies  in  Romanticism  published  a  special  number,  ‘Walter 
Benjamin  On  Romanticism’  ( SIR  31.iv),  marking  the  centenary  of  Benjamin’s 
birth.  The  Preface  to  the  volume  points  out  that  Benjamin  in  fact  began  his  career 
with  the  publication  of  a  study  of  Romanticism,  The  Concept  of  Art  Criticism  in 
German  Romanticism  (1920),  and  this  issue  focuses  on  Benjamin’s  writings  on 
Romanticism  and  Romantic  topics.  Philippe  Lacoue-Labarthe  provides  an  ‘Intro¬ 
duction  to  Walter  Benjamin’s  The  Concept  of  Art  Criticism  in  German  Roman¬ 
ticism’  (421—32)  and  details  Benjamin’s  struggle  with  the  academic  requirement 
of  his  doctoral  thesis  and  his  desire  to  ground  the  work  of  the  early  German 
Romantic  writers  in  Kant’s  aesthetics.  Rodolphe  Gasche’s  ‘The  Sober  Absolute: 
On  Benjamin  and  the  Early  Romantics’  (433—53)  reports  that  the  same  work,  so 
circuitously  approached  by  Lacoue-Labarthe,  is  the  most  frequently  cited  work  in 
studies  of  the  thought  of  the  period,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  ‘his  analysis  of 
the  major  concepts  of  art,  literature,  critique,  irony,  etc.  —  is  fundamental  in  that 
he  shows  these  concepts  to  be  the  cornerstones  of  a  very  specific  philosophical 
position  distinct  from  those  of  the  major  powerbrokers  of  the  time:  Kant  and  the 
German  Idealists’.  David  Ferris’s  ‘“Truth  is  the  death  of  intention”:  Benjamin’s 
Esoteric  History  of  Romanticism’  (455-80)  discusses  Benjamin’s  notion  of  the 
‘truth-content’  and  its  relation  to  Romantic  messianism.  Tom  McCall’s  ‘Plastic 
Time  and  Poetic  Middle  Ages:  Benjamin’s  Holderlin’  (481—99)  discusses 
Benjamin’s  early  essay  on  Holderlin  and  his  shift  to  a  poetics  of  calculation  as  a 
critique  of  the  major  tradition  based  on  inspiration.  Finally,  Carol  Jacobs’s 
‘Walter  Benjamin:  Topographically  Speaking’  (501-24)  discusses  Benjamin’s 
Berlin  Chronicle. 

Articles  on  general  Romantic  subjects  were  not  so  thick  on  the  ground  this 
year  as  last.  Jerome  McGann’s  ‘Rethinking  Romanticism’  ( ELH  59.735-54) 
returns  to  some  of  the  issues  he  addressed  in  his  influential  work  The  Romantic 
Ideology  (Clarendon,  1983),  this  time  with  a  heightened  sense  of  the  issue  of 
periodization,  discoursing  upon  the  distinction  between  ‘the  romantic  period’  and 
‘romanticism’.  McGann  shows  how  this  distinction  is  important  because  so  little 
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of  the  period  itself  was  actually  ‘romantic’  in  the  accepted  sense  of  Rene 
Wellek’s  formulation:  ‘Imagination  for  the  view  of  poetry,  nature  for  the  view  of 
the  world,  and  symbol  and  myth  for  poetic  style.’  Interestingly  McGann  concludes 
his  piece  with  a  plea  for  the  dialogic  nature  of  Romanticism  and  an  example  of 
the  way  in  which  such  dialogue  might  work.  McGann’s  lucubrations  on  this 
theme  have  risen  out  of  his  experience  of  editing  The  New  Oxford  Book  of 
Romantic  Period  Verse  (1993)  to  be  reviewed  in  next  year’s  piece.  Greg  Crossnan 
comments  on  Harriet  Kramer  Linkin’s  discussion  of  ‘The  Current  Canon  in 
British  Romantic  Studies’  of  last  year  (YWES  72.274),  criticizing  Linkin  for 
concentrating  on  ‘author-based’  courses  and  stressing  the  value  of  ‘theme-based’ 
teaching  of  the  period  which  allows  for  greater  inclusion  of  non-canonical  writers 
(, CE  54.603-5).  Linkin’s  reply  in  the  same  issue  of  CE  points  out  that  Crossnan’s 
themes  relate  to  the  constructions  and  concerns  of  the  canonical  Romantic  poets 
and  that  such  schemes  do  not  necessarily  question  notions  of  canonicity  (605-6). 
A  more  interesting  account  of  a  specific  example  of  canon  formation  is  Mark 
Kipperman’s  excellent  article  ‘Absorbing  a  Revolution:  Shelley  Becomes  a  Ro¬ 
mantic,  1889-1903’  (NCL  47.187-21 1)  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on 
that  poet  below.  Kenneth  R.  Johnston’s  ‘The  Romantic  Idea-Elegy:  The  Nature  of 
Politics  and  the  Politics  of  Nature’  ( SCRev  9.24-43)  argues  that  ‘at  some  mid¬ 
point  elegy  overlaps  with  ideology  to  produce  a  half-genre  which  Johnston 
describes  as  the  ‘idea-elegy’.  This  allows  Johnston  to  revisit  the  scene  of 
Wordsworth’s  so-called  ‘displacements’  and  argues  that  they  were  not  so  non¬ 
political  after  all.  A  fine  essay. 

WC  23.iii  contains  four  papers  delivered  at  the  1992  Words worth-Colendge 
Association  concerning  ‘Romanticism  and  the  City’.  Paul  H.  Fry’s  ‘The  Diligence 
of  Desire:  Critics  On  and  Around  Westminster  Bridge’  discourses  ‘on  and 
around’  criticism  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge  and 
suggests  that  the  poem  marks  the  transition  from  history  to  lyric.  Judith  Pascoe’s 
‘The  Spectacular  Flaneuse:  Mary  Robinson  and  the  City  of  London’  (WC  23.165- 
71)  discusses  the  different  ways  in  which  men  and  women  represented  their 
movement  through  the  city,  concentrating  on  the  street  poems  of  Mary  Robinson. 
Pascoe  details  how  Wordsworth’s  Prelude  excludes  a  literary  society  increasingly 
dominated  by  women.  Pascoe  is  very  good  on  Robinson’s  verse,  noting  how  her 
position  in  the  carriage  allows  Robinson  a  proximity  to,  but  also  an  isolation 
from,  the  street  scenes  she  versifies.  Valuable  also  is  Pascoe’s  insistence  on  the 
involvement  of  women  in  the  commercial  aspects  of  London,  for  Robinson  a 
liberating  fact.  This  is  a  fine  and  intriguing  piece  of  writing  and  I  look  forward 
to  reading  more  extended  work  by  Pascoe  in  this  area.  James  McKusick  s  John 
Clare’s  London  Journal:  A  Peasant  Poet  Encounters  the  Metropolis’  (WC  23.172— 
5)  discusses  Clare’s  vivid  account  of  the  London  literary  scene  from  his  peasant 
poet’s’  perspective.  Jeffrey  C.  Robinson’s  ‘The  Power  of  Sound:  “The  Unremit¬ 
ting  Voice  of  Nightly  Streams’”  (176-9)  discusses  Wordsworth’s  alleged  anti¬ 
thetical  representation  of  the  city  rather  unconvincingly  in  terms  of  lyrical  subjec¬ 
tivity.  Also  in  WC  23.iii  is  Joel  Hafner’s  ‘Displacement  and  the  Reading  of 
Romantic  Space’  (151-6)  which  argues  that  economic  and  social  change  in  the 
period  shaped  notions  of  the  act  of  ‘reading’  in  Romantic  literature  and  created 
particular  effects  in  the  ‘rhetorical  and  semantic  readings  of  space  .  This  thesis 
is  illustrated  by  close  readings  of  Coleridge’s  The  Friend,  Wordsworth’s  ‘Ruined 
Cottage’  and  Lamb’s  Essays  of  Elia.  A  few  articles  are  worthy  of  brief  mention. 
William  Galperin  discusses  the  classic  and  Romantic  elements  of  The  Theater 
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at  Mansfield  Park’  ( ECLife  16.247—71),  and  also  in  ECLife  Susan  Wolfson 
discusses  ‘Romanticism  and  the  Measures  of  Meter’  (16.221—46);  L.  Moore 
approaches  concepts  of  female  friendship  in  nineteenth-century  England  in 
‘Something  More  Tender  than  Friendship’  (FSt  18.499—520);  L.  Wright  tackles 
the  influence  of  Romantic  and  late-Romantic  notions  of  childhood  in  African 
literature  in  ‘Poet,  Child  and  Savage’  (ESA  35.8-27),  and  also  with  children  A. 
S.  Macleod  discusses  the  characterization  of  children  in  nineteenth-century  chil¬ 
dren’s  literature  in  ‘From  Rational  to  Romantic’  (PoT  13.iii. 141—53);  W.  Levine 
discusses  Romantic  treatments  of  Johnsonian  biography  in  ‘The  Genealogy  of 
Romantic  Literary-History:  Refigurations  of  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  in  the 
Criticism  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth’  ( Criticism  34.349-78);  E.  W.  Slinn 
addresses  the  notion  of  Romantic  influence  in  ‘Romantic  Irony  and  Victorian 
Literature’  ( Victorian  Literature  and  Culture  19.329—36);  J.  R.  Jimenez  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Romantic  paradigm  of  the  journey  in  ‘The  Literary  and  Artistic 
Journey:  A  Romantic  Literary  Form’  (Romance  Quarterly  39.23—31);  and  for 
those  interested  in  visual  art  of  the  period  B.  S.  Wright  discusses  Eugene 
Delacroix,  Cromwell,  and  the  genre  of  history  painting  in  ‘An  Image  for  Imagin¬ 
ing  the  Past’  (Cliol  21.243-63). 

A  number  of  books  on  general  Romantic  subjects  were  not  available  for 
review.  These  were  Diane  Long  Hoeveler,  Romantic  Androgyny:  The  Woman 
Within  (PSUP,  1991);  Jeffrey  C.  Robinson,  The  Current  of  Romantic  Passion 
(UWiscP,  1991);  Joan  Hall,  A  Mind  that  Feeds  Upon  Infinity  (FDUP,  1991). 


(b)  Individual  Poets 

Less  material  has  appeared  on  William  Blake  this  year  than  last  year  (YWES 
72.275-86);  even  so,  however,  a  substantial  number  of  works  need  review.  Works 
of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  (1990-2)  are  covered  by  Detlef  W.  Dorrbecker  in 
his  meticulous  and  exhaustive  ‘Blake  and  His  Circle:  An  Annotated  Checklist  of 
Recent  Publications’  in  the  winter  number  of  Blake  (1992/93  (26.76-134)).  Sadly 
for  us  this  is  Dorrbecker’s  final  checklist  and  the  next  checklist  is  to  be  authored 
by  Gerald  Bentley.  Dorrbecker  also  sums  up  some  of  the  recent  developments  and 
major  trends  in  Blake  studies.  Dorrbecker  judges  that  the  only  new  edition  of 
Blake’s  writings  to  be  published  in  this  period  which  is  of  major  importance  is 
the  series  launched  by  the  Blake  Trust  (YWES  72.276-7)  and  the  only  new 
catalogue  of  importance  is  Robert  N.  Essick’s  William  Blake's  Commercial  Book 
Illustrations  (YWES  72.277).  Dorrbecker  comments  on  the  renewed  interest  in 
Blake’s  politics,  especially  during  the  1790s,  and  the  reassessment  of  the  role  of 
Edmund  Burke  as  influential  in  Blake’s  works.  So  too,  as  one  would  expect,  have 
Blake’s  ideas  about  women  received  much  critical  comment  of  late.  The  scholarly 
emphasis  seems  to  Dorrbecker  to  have  moved  to  The  Book  of  Urizen  and  the 
Lambeth  prophecies  and  although  Vala,  of  The  Four  Zoas  continues  to  attract 
scholarly  attention,  very  little  new  work  on  Jerusalem  has  appeared.  For 
Dorrbecker  ‘Blake’s  steadily  growing  recognition  in  the  world  of  academe  is 
reflected  in  the  number  of  dissertations  recorded  in  the  checklist’.  The  market  for 
Blake’s  works  and  details  of  its  activity  over  the  period  1990-1  is  covered  by 
Robert  N.  Essick’s  ‘Blake  in  the  Market  Place  1991’  (Blake  25.144)  where 
Essick  notes  a  slowing  down  of  activity  in  the  market  for  the  illuminated  books, 
but  affirms  that  the  prices  for  Blake  works  remain  unaffected  by  the  widely 
reported  downturn  in  prices  for  Impressionist  and  contemporary  art.  ‘Blake  in  the 
Market  Place,  1992’  (Blake  26  (1993).  140— 70)  will  be  reviewed  next  year. 
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No  major  editions  of  Blake’s  work  have  come  to  my  attention  this  year. 
Blake’s  1808  watercolour  illustration  ‘Satan  Arousing  the  Rebel  Angels’  from 
the  series  of  Paradise  Lost  illustrations  commissioned  by  Thomas  Butts  was 
offered  for  sale  this  year  as  part  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum’s 
Masterprints  series  in  a  limited  edition  of  575  numbered  copies.  (The  print  is 
described  in  Blake  26.35.)  Dorrbecker  gives  the  publication  details  as  follows: 
Lionel  Lamboume,  ed.,  ‘William  Blake:  “Satan  Arousing  the  Rebel  Angels  , 
Masterprints  from  the  National  Collection  of  British  Watercolours .  V&A 
Masterprints,  £325  (framed),  £250  (unframed)  Blake  26.81).  The  second  Blake 
edition  is  the  Dover  Thrift  edition  of  William  Blake:  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Songs  of  Experience  edited  by  Philip  Smith  (Dover).  I  have  not  seen  this  particu¬ 
lar  edition  but  Dorrbecker  reports  that  ‘This  is  in  every  respect  a  cheaply 
produced  edition’  {Blake  26.82).  A  number  of  catalogues  have  appeared  this  year. 
These  are:  Martin  Butlin  and  Robin  Hamlyn’s  William  Blake:  Paintings,  Water¬ 
colours  and  Drawings  (Salander-O’Reilly  Galleries,  New  York);  Robin  Hamlyn, 
William  Blake:  The  Apprentice  Years  (Tate  Gallery  Publications);  and  Meira 
Perry-Lehmann,  ed.,  There  Was  a  Man  in  the  Land  of  Uz:  William  Blake  s 
Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job  (Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem).  I  have  not  seen  these 
catalogues,  further  details  of  which  are  supplied  by  Dorrbecker  {Blake  26.83—5). 

Eight  monograph  studies  of  Blake’s  work  have  come  to  my  notice  this  year. 
Jon  Mee’s  Dangerous  Enthusiasm:  William  Blake  and  the  Culture  of  Radicalism 
in  the  1790s  has  been  reviewed  above,  as  has  his  article  ‘William  Blake  and  John 
Wright:  Two  Ex-Swedenborgians’  (in  Coleman  and  Otto’s  volume).  Three  books 
have  not  been  available  for  review.  These  are  Stephen  C.  Behrendt  s  Reading 
William  Blake  (Macmillan),  Daniele  Chauvin’s  L'oeuvre  de  William  Blake: 
Apocalypse  et  Transfiguration  (Ellug),  and  Detlef  W.  Dorrbecker’ s  Konventwn 
und  Innovation:  Eigenes  und  Entiehenes  in  der  Bildform  bei  William  Blake  und 
in  der  britischen  Kunst  seiner  Zeit  (Wasmuth,  Berlin).  The  latter  is  described  in 
a  review  by  Angela  Esterhammer  as  ‘an  interesting,  methodical,  and  persuasive 
study  of  formal  aspects  of  Blake’s  visual  art  in  relation  to  the  artistic  practices  of 
his  contemporaries’  {Blake  27  (1993/94).76).  Harvey  Birenbaum’s  Between 
Blake  and  Nietzsche:  The  Reality  of  Culture  is  a  work  of  comparative  criticism 
comparing  Blake  to  a  later  writer  who  shared  certain  of  his  concerns.  Birenbaum 
argues  that  Blake  and  Nietzsche  are  similar  in  terms  of  their  vision  and  language, 
an  argument  which  he  justifies  by  an  ontological  analysis  of  their  work.  Basically 
Birenbaum’s  point  is  that  both  Blake  and  Nietzsche  created  a  radical  critique  ot 
culture  based  upon  the  view  that  humanity  has  perverted  its  own  nature  into 
institutionalized  and  restrictive  systems  of  thought.  Apart  from  this  Birenbaum  is 
very  clear  on  the  difference  in  thought  between  the  two  men:  ‘Nietzsche  was  a 
conservative,  if  not  reactionary,  atheist,  nostalgic  for  a  viable  aristocracy, 
whereas  Blake,  the  Christian  visionary,  was  a  passionate  democrat,  eager  tor  the 
revolutionary  epoch  at  least  in  his  earlier  days,  before  the  French  terror.  Never¬ 
theless  Birenbaum  finds  that  to  compare  the  English  poet  with  the  German 
philologist  in  terms  of  their  belief  in  the  interrelationship  of  meaning,  culture  an 
personal  integrity  is  a  fruitful  enterprise.  As  one  might  expect,  Birenbaum  s  study 
is  replete  with  constructions  such  as  ‘Both  Nietzsche  and  Blake  find  the  ultimate 
source  of  value  in  the  reality  of  experience’  and  ‘Like  Blake,  Nietzsche  flips  back 
and  forth  on  theme  after  theme  representing  them  from  alternative  viewpoints,  in 
continually  changing  contexts’.  Birenbaum’s  extended  essay  is  an  interesting 
comparison  which  finds  numerous  thematic  and  stylistic  similarities  between  the 
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two  poets,  but  the  value  of  his  line  of  approach  for  explicating  Blake  is  question¬ 
able.  Does  it  help  especially  to  have  Blake’s  diabolic  energy  represented  in  terms 
of  Nietzsche’s  Dionysian  philosophy?  More  interesting  is  Birenbaum’s  treatment 
in  his  third  chapter  of  both  Blake  and  Nietzsche  as  proponents  of  Menippean 
satire  as  defined  in  Bakhtin’s  method.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  this  study  is  the 
chapter  on  Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience  which  argues  against 
recent  ironic  and  sociological  readings  and  affirms  the  innocent  state  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Songs  of  Innocence :  ‘Blake’s  truly  difficult  challenge  to  his  reader 
here  is  ...  to  take  what  is  extraordinary  without  the  defense  of  irony,  so  that 
Innocence  becomes  established  in  the  reading  —  or  in  the  singing,  rather  —  as  an 
irrationally  valid  state  of  mind.’ 

The  major  book  on  Blake  this  year  must  be  Stephen  Cox’s  Love  and  Logic: 
The  Evolution  of  Blake’s  Thought.  Cox’s  subject  is  ‘William  Blake’s  simultane¬ 
ous  evolution  of  a  theory  of  love  and  a  practice  of  logic’.  Cox  writes  against  the 
grain  of  much  Blake  scholarship  in  stressing  the  importance  of  logic  in  Blake’s 
vision:  ‘Logic  is  vision’s  brain  and  bone  —  and  its  heart  too.’  Cox  wishes  to 
subject  the  nature  of  Blake’s  logic  to  critical  scrutiny,  involving  a  reappraisal  of 
the  notion  of  dialectical  structure  in  Blake.  For  Cox,  Blake’s  involvement  with 
dialectic  was  neither  consistent  nor  untroubled  and  in  its  place  Cox  prefers  to 
apply  the  notion  of  an  indeterminate  teleology  whereby  ‘Blakean  wholes  evolve 
as  their  parts  evolve;  priorities  change  as  each  new  part  responds  to  the  problems 
that  arose  or  are  arising  in  other  parts’.  Cox  offers  extensive  interpretations  of 
Blake’s  ‘Visionary  Logic’  and  the  treatment  of  love  as  it  changes  and  develops 
through  the  Blakean  oeuvre.  Along  the  way  Cox  makes  many  provocative  and 
interesting  comments,  as  when  discussing  the  dialects  of  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  he  argues  that  Blake’s  tendency  to  manipulate  history  renders  ‘question¬ 
able  the  assumption  that  he  benefitted  from  close  study  of  the  events  of  his  time’, 
which  runs  counter  to  Erdman’s  writing  on  Blake  and  the  works  by  Mee  and 
Worrall  reviewed  above.  So  too  does  Cox  depart  from  Erdman,  Worrall  and  Mee 
in  stressing  Blake’s  sympathy  for  revolutionary  violence  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
of  William  Reach’s  ‘Blake,  Violence,  and  Visionary  Politics’  also  reviewed 
above  (in  Heffeman).  Cox’s  book  is  a  serious  and  scholarly  work  of  a  somewhat 
revisionary  turn  of  mind  and  an  important  study  of  the  issue  of  structure  and 
system  in  Blake  and  his  poetics  of  desire. 

What  looks  to  be  a  work  more  closely  allied  to  recent  historicist  studies  of 
Blake’s  visionary  politics,  Linda  M.  Lewis’,  The  Promethean  Politics  of  Milton, 
Blake,  and  Shelley,  in  fact  turns  out  to  be  a  study  of  Romantic  Prometheanism  in 
the  works  of  Blake  and  Shelley  and  their  forebears  Dante  and  Milton: 
‘Prometheus  haunted  the  works  of  the  British  Romantic  poets,  most  of  whom 
produced  Titan  Promethean  epics’.  Lewis’s  book  appears  to  be  a  version  of  the 
author’s  doctoral  thesis  which  shows  an  intensive  focus  on  the  Prometheus  myth 
combined  with  a  lack  of  more  general  context  on  myth  and  neoclassicism  than  one 
might  expect.  Lacking  is  the  sustained  comment  on  the  practice  of  mythography 
in  Enlightenment  and  Romantic  circles  that  Jon  Mee  so  interestingly  discussed  in 
Dangerous  Enthusiasm.  Similarly  in  a  work  like  this  one  might  expect  some 
discussion  of  theories  of  influence  and  intertextuality,  but,  excepting  a  rather  curt 
treatment  of  Bloom’s  Anxiety  of  Influence,  Lewis  does  not  engage  with  this  issue. 
This  is  an  important  omission  as,  especially  in  her  treatment  of  Blake,  Lewis 
wishes  to  claim  a  privilege  for  the  Prometheus  story  as  an  interpretive  key.  Nor 
is  it  always  clear  who  is  in  dialogue  with  whom  in  the  multiple  and  competing 
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versions  of  the  myth  (Blake  with  Aeschylus,  Dante  or  Milton  or  with  all  three). 
Despite  the  dialogism  that  Lewis  draws  to  our  attention,  Bakhtin  is  not  invoked 
as  he  so  fashionably  is  elsewhere  in  this  year’s  publications.  These  points  aside, 
Lewis’s  book  is  quite  fascinating  in  its  treatment  of  the  story  of  Prometheus  and 
his  fellow  Titans  and  the  ambiguities  it  presents.  Lewis  is  keen  to  point  out  that 
Aeschylus  was  aberrant  in  his  own  period  when  finding  in  Prometheus  s  rebellion 
something  to  praise.  Lewis’s  contextualization  of  Dante  s  condemnation  of 
Promethean  rebellion  is  valuable  although  her  notion  of  Dante  s  radicalism  is 
somewhat  strained.  Lewis’s  discussion  of  the  Prometheus-Titan  configuration  in 
Paradise  Lost  is  useful  in  showing  how  Milton  offers  Promethean  benevolence 
(the  Son)  as  an  alternative  to  Promethean  insurrection  (Satan).  Her  treatment  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  Milton’s  prose  writings,  however,  is  not  especially  enlighten¬ 
ing  and  disappointingly  traditional  in  her  conclusions.  Additionally  her  comment 
on  Milton’s  political  and  religious  beliefs  as  argued  in  the  prose  are  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  Milton,  for  instance,  never  argued  for  ‘absolute  freedom  of  conscience  even 
in  Areopagitica.  Nor  does  Milton  oppose  a  state  church  as  such,  he  just  wishes 
to  remove  hirelings  and  Laudians  from  such  a  church.  Lewis  claims  that  Blake 
scholarship  has  overlooked  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  Blake  reworks  the 
Jupiter  and  Prometheus  mythic  material  in  Milton.  Lewis  argues  that  Blake’s 
‘whole  constellation  of  meaning  is  based  upon  consistent  (not  Peripheral)  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  the  iconography  of  Prometheus  as  fire-thief  and  Prometheus  as  giver 
of  divine  light’.  The  privileging  of  the  Prometheus— Jupiter  myth  in  this  way  is 
difficult  to  sustain  given  Blake’s  general  attitude  to  myth  and  the  many  other 
mythic  patterns  of  rebellion  and  tyranny  available  to  him.  So  intertextual  is 
Blake’s  attitude  to  mythography  that  the  stress  on  Prometheus  as  an  enabling 
paradigm  is  bound  to  become  forced  and  distorting.  The  use  of  the  Prometheus 
myth  is  so  apparent  in  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound  that  Lewis  has  less  of 
interest  to  say  about  this  poem  and  the  explicitly  Promethean  poems  of  Byron, 
Goethe  and  others.  In  Shelley’s  version  of  the  myth  ‘Prometheus  is  no  rebel:  he 
is  innocent  of  Titanism,  the  excess  of  arrogant  pride,  fraud,  and  lust  for  power, 
and  the  potentiality  for  violence  that  Hesiod,  Dante,  and  Milton  condemn  . 
Lewis’s  Promethean  formulation  also  imposes  a  teleology  of  Orc-like  rebellion  to 
Promethean  coming  of  age  symbolized  as  Christian  forgiveness  and  passivity.  As 
Jerome  McGann  would  point  out,  this  is  to  reinscribe  critically  the  ideology  of  the 
Romantics  and  to  play  down  attempts  for  political  change  as  adolescent  and 
destructive:  hence  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  Byron  whose  portrayal  of 
Promethean  energy  never  eschews  notions  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  to 
tyranny.  The  final  monograph  study  of  Blake’s  work,  Steven  Vine’s  Blake  s 
Poetry:  Spectral  Visions,  is  a  study  of  the  figure  of  the  Spectre  in  Blake’s  poetry; 
‘a  rebellious  wraith  who  unsettles  the  protocols  of  Blakean  redemption,  neither 
entirely  inside  nor  outside  the  scheme  of  apocalyptic  redemption’.  Like  Lewis  s 
book  this  study  appears  to  be  a  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  thesis;  it  is  the 
author’s  first  book  and  a  very  promising  piece  of  work  it  is.  Vine  takes  estab¬ 
lished  Blake  criticism  to  task  for  overlooking  ‘the  traumatic  logic  of  poetic 
creation  in  Blake’s  troubled  narratives’.  Vine  then  examines  Blake’s  aesthetics 
of  vision  chiefly  as  a  response  to  Burke’s  On  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
before  examining  the  Lambeth  prophecies,  The  Four  Zoas,  Milton  and  Jerusalem. 
Vine’s  study  is  valuable  as  a  critique  of  some  Blakean  criticism  that  descends  into 
bardolatry  (‘as  though  criticism’s  function  was  little  more  than  the  celebration  of 
Blakean  truth’)  and  also  in  restoring  sense  of  ambiguity  and  duplicity  to  the  work. 
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Vine  presents  a  detailed  critique  of  the  Lambeth  prophecies,  arguing  that  ‘the 
crucial  moment  for  Blake’s  poetry  ...  is  Los’  facing  of  the  terrible  formlessness 
of  Urizen,  and  that  this  formlessness  produces  a  crisis  in  poetic  labour  which,  for 
all  its  struggles,  poetry  fails  to  redeem’. 

A  substantial  number  of  articles  on  Blake  have  appeared  this  year.  Joan  K. 
Stemmler’s  ‘“Undisturbed  above  once  in  a  Lustre”:  Francis  Douce,  George 
Cumberland  and  William  Blake  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  Ashmolean  Mu¬ 
seum’  explores  in  some  detail  Blake’s  connections  with  the  antiquarian  Francis 
Douce  ( Blake  26.9-1 8).  David  Groves  contributes  two  articles  on  Blake  and  the 
Scottish  periodical  press.  In  ‘Blake  and  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette  with  a 
Note  on  Thomas  De  Quincey’  ( Blake  25.133-5),  Groves  speculates  about  a 
review  of  the  second  volume  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Lives  of  the  Painters  (1830) 
which  Groves  hesitantly  attributes  to  De  Quincey.  And  in  ‘Blake  and  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Evening  Post ’  Groves  speculates  about  Blake’s  reputation  in  Scotland  and 
the  treatment  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  encounter  with  Blake  in  a  review  of  Lives 
{Blake  26.51).  William  Reach’s  revisionary  discussion  of  ‘Blake,  Violence,  and 
Visionary  Politics’  (in  Heffeman)  has  already  been  reviewed  above.  Marsha 
Keith  Schuchard’s  ‘The  Secret  Masonic  History  of  Blake’s  Swedenborg  Society’ 
{Blake  26.40-51)  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  early  history  of  Swedenborg  and  his 
devotees  in  Britain  and  the  polarizations  and  schisms  over  political  and  theo- 
sophical  issues.  Schuchard  shows  how  Robert  Hindmarsh’s  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  (1861)  deliberately  minimized  the  early  revolutionary 
leanings  of  the  New  Church  and  stresses  as  important  to  Blake  the  role  of  the 
Masonic  Illumines  who  were,  she  claims,  the  ‘driving  force  behind  the  move¬ 
ment’.  Schuchard’s  article  does  not  shed  a  great  deal  of  light  on  Blake’s  beliefs 
as  such  but  she  is  surely  right  to  recognize  that  Blake  ‘was  responding  to 
controversies  and  arguments  that  inspired  or  distressed  many  of  his  associates’. 

Blake’s  engravings  and  illustrations  have  preoccupied  many  critics  this  year. 
E.  B.  Bentley  in  ‘Blake’s  Elusive  Ladies’  {Blake  26.30-3)  speculates  on  the 
nature  of  the  book  for  which  Blake’s  two  engravings  A  Lady  in  the  full  Dress,  & 
another  in  the  most  fashionable  Undress  now  worn  and  The  Morning  Amusements 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal  &  her  4  sisters  were  intended,  suggest¬ 
ing  as  a  likely  contender  one  of  the  series  The  Ladies  New  and  Polite  Pocket 
Memorandum-Book.  Jenijoy  La  Belle’s  ‘A  Reprinting  of  Blake’s  Portrait  of 
Thomas  Alphonso  Hayley’  {Blake  25.136-8)  discusses  the  reprinting  of  Blake’s 
intaglio  copy  engraving  of  Hayley’s  head  in  Andrew  White  Tuer’s  The  Follies  & 
Fashions  of  Our  Grandfathers  (1886-7).  Robert  N.  Essick  painstakingly  attempts 
to  authenticate  a  recently  discovered  print  of  four  of  Blake’s  Virgil  illustrations 
as  ‘a  work  designed,  executed,  printed,  and  hand-corrected  by  William  Blake’  in 
‘A  Relief  Etching  of  Blake’s  Virgil  Illustrations’  {Blake  25.138—9).  Also  in  Blake 

25,  Alexander  S.  Gourlay’s  ‘Blake  and  Bonasone’  identifies  an  ‘intriguing 
instance  of  pictorial  borrowing’  by  Blake  from  an  engraving  by  Giulio  Bonasone 
for  his  frontispiece  engraving  for  the  1796  edition  of  Burger’s  Leonore.  In  Blake 

26,  Martin  Butlin  reports  on  ‘Two  Newly  Identified  Sketches  for  Thomas 
Commins’  An  Elegy  and  Further  Rediscovered  Drawings  of  the  1780s’  (21—6) 
and  ‘A  New  Colour  Print  from  the  Small  Book  of  Designs’  which  describes  a 
hitherto  unrecorded  colour-printed  copy  of  the  design  on  plate  20  of  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  (19—20).  British  Art  1740—1820:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Robert 
R.  Wark,  edited  by  Guilland  Sutherland,  contains  two  articles  relevant  to  Blake 
illustrations.  Martin  Butlin’s  ‘The  Dating  and  Composition  of  William  Blake’s 
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Larger  Series  of  Illustrations  to  Paradise  Lost ’  discusses  problems  of  dating  and 
inclusion  in  the  series,  and  the  differences  in  style  and  intention  between  the  two 
main  series  of  Paradise  Lost  illustrations.  Butlin  also  argues  for  the  inclusion  of 
two  further  watercolours,  A  Vision  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  The  Fall  of  Man,  in 
the  1808  series.  This  series  is  also  discussed  by  J.  M.  Q.  Davies  in  Coleman  and 
Otto’s  volume.  Robert  N.  Essick’s  ‘Visual/Verbal  Relationships  in  Book  Illustra¬ 
tion’  analyses  the  relationship  between  image  and  text  in  a  variety  of  artists,  but 
chiefly  Blake  and  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Essick  illustrates  the  uses  made  by  frontis¬ 
piece  and  tailpiece  as  well  as  antithetical  illustration.  For  Essick  Blake’s  exploi¬ 
tation  of  such  techniques  shares  in  the  general  experimentation  of  his  contempor¬ 
aries  rather  than  revolting  against  them.  Essick  also  discourses  on  the  resistance 
to  semiotics  in  Blake  studies  which  he  ascribes  more  to  a  concern  for  the  history 
of  taste  and  the  technicalities  of  graphic  reproduction  than  to  the  conservatism  of 
Blake  studies.  The  relationship  between  image  and  text  is  also  the  subject  of 
Grant  Holly’s  ‘William  Blake  and  the  Dialogue  of  Discourse  and  Figure’  in 
Compendious  Conversations:  The  Method  of  Dialogue  in  the  Early  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  edited  by  Kevin  Cope.  Holly  seeks  to  challenge  the  link  made  between 
Blake  and  modernism  by  seeing  the  work  as  ‘a  dialogue  between  figural  and 
discursive  elements  such  that  discourse  becomes  figure,  writing  becomes  picture 
and  discourses  intelligently  on  the  relationship  between  image  and  text  in 
Blake’s  Songs  and  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  The  two  studies  of  Blake’s 
Pity,  Michael  J.  Tolley’s  ‘“Words  Standing  in  Chariots’”  (in  Coleman  and  Otto) 
and  David  L.  Clark’s  ‘How  to  Do  Things  with  Shakespeare’  (in  Kneale)  have 
already  been  reviewed  above.  The  final  study  in  this  section  concerning  Blake  s 
visual  art  is  Christopher  Heppner’s  ‘The  Chamber  of  Prophecy:  Blake’s  “A 
Vision”  (Butlin  #756)  Interpreted’  ( Blake  25.127-31)  which  reappraises 
Frederick  Tatham’s  reading  of  Blake’s  drawing  known  as  A  Vision:  The  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Poet  and  hypothesizes  that  the  subject  of  the  drawing  is  that  recorded 
in  2  Kings  where  the  prophet  Elisha  used  to  be  invited  to  eat  bread  at  the  house 
of  the  woman  of  Shunem. 

Blake’s  representation  of  the  feminine  concerns  several  writers.  Glen  E. 
Brewster’s  ‘Blake  and  the  Metaphor  of  Marriage’  (NCC  16.69-93)  surveys  the 
Blake  oeuvre  highlighting  motifs  and  metaphors  of  marriage.  Brewster  argues 
that  Blake  was  more  progressive  than  contemporaries,  such  as  Paine,  Byron,  and 
Shelley  in  his  views  about  male-female  relationships.  From  the  marital  state  we 
move  to  Blake’s  depiction  of  the  petrified  virgin,  the  subject  of  Eugenie  R. 
Freed’s  ‘“Sun-Clad  Chastity”  and  Blake’s  “Maiden  Queens”:  Comus,  Thel,  and 
“The  Angel”'  ( Blake  25.104-116)  which  provides  an  extended  and 
unfashionably  unironic  discussion  of  the  ‘charming’  Book  of  Thel.  I  have  not  seen 
June  Sturrock’s  ‘Blake  and  the  Women  of  the  Bible’  (L&T  6.23-32)  which 
appears  to  discuss  a  similar  aspect  of  Blake’s  work. 

The  subject  of  Blake’s  representation  of  revolutionary  violence  is  discussed  by 
various  writers.  I  have  already  reviewed  William  Reach’s  ‘Blake,  Violence,  and 
Visionary  Politics’  (in  Heffeman)  which  raised  some  disturbing  questions  about 
this  aspect  of  Blake’s  Lambeth  prophecies.  Stephen  Bidlake’s  ‘Blake,  the  Sacred, 
and  the  French  Revolution’  (ERR  3.1-20)  similarly  attempts  to  lift  the  ideological 
veil  that  by  means  of  ‘an  aesthetic  or  other  screening’  hinders  our  awareness  of 
the  violence  that  Blake  represents.  Bidlake,  as  Reach,  complains  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  Blake  criticism  to  contain  the  violence  of  Blake’s  texts  by  interpret¬ 
ing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  appears  symbolically  inoffensive.  Bidlake  examines 
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the  role  and  discourse  of  violence  in  Burke’s  Reflections  then  looks  at  the  role  of 
violence  in  culture  before  turning  to  Blake’s  representations  of  violence  in  The 
French  Revolution,  America,  and  The  Four  Zoas.  Bidlake,  like  Reach,  argues  that 
‘Blake’s  inclusion  of  stark  imagery  of  violence  in  what  has  so  often  been  read  as 
the  unqualified  triumph  of  apocalyptic  imagination  in  Night  9  should  remind  us 
that  the  guillotine  and  allied  forms  of  revolutionary  violence  are  the  obverse  of 
the  ideal  doctrine  of  fraternity  and  rational  equality,  a  fact  that  Paine  and 
Wollstonecraft  all  too  conveniently  neglected  and  Burke  too  faciley  explained 
away’.  This  will  remain  a  controversial  issue  in  Blake  studies.  Representation  of 
violence  and  its  difference  from  actual  violence,  as  well  as  its  alleged  complicity 
with  those  very  acts  of  violence,  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  resolve.  In  the  light 
of  the  articles  of  Reach  and  Bidlake,  Julia  Wright’s  “‘Empire  is  no  More”:  Odin 
and  Ore  in  America ’  ( Blake  26.26—9)  looks  like  a  rather  typical  evasion  of  this 
issue  in  favour  of  the  source  hunting  so  typical  of  Blake  scholarship.  Wright’s 
piece  argues  that  the  ‘characterization  of  Ore  is  reinforced  and  elaborated  through 
allusions  to  Norse  mythology’.  Wright’s  article  argues  that  Mallet’s  Northern 
Antiquities,  which  presents  Odin  as  an  anti-imperial  conqueror,  is  crucial  to 
Blake’s  Ore.  This  source  helps  explain  away  Ore’s  rape  of  the  maiden  in 
America,  a  representation  of  sexual  violence  that  troubles  Reach  much  more  than 
it  does  Wright.  The  importance  of  Burke’s  writings  in  Blake’s  work  is  stressed 
by  William  Richey  in  his  article  ‘ The  French  Revolution :  Blake’s  Epic  Dialogue 
with  Edmund  Burke’  ( ELH  59.817-37).  Richey  argues  that  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  ‘essentially  a  political  tract  in  epic  form  that  presents  Blake’s  most  public 
attempt  to  enter  the  ongoing  English  debate  over  the  French  Revolution’  and  is 
a  counter  to  Burke’s  Reflections.  Tackling  Burke’s  political  and  aesthetic  ideas, 
Richey  argues  that  whereas  Burke  invests  the  ancien  regime  with  true  sublimity 
and  the  revolution  with  false  sublimity,  Blake  reverses  these  terms  and  finds  in 
the  revolutionaries,  and  in  Lafayette  in  particular,  true  human  sublimity.  Richey 
is  surely  right  to  rescue  The  French  Revolution  from  its  lacklustre  status  as  an 
abortive  moment  in  the  fashioning  of  the  Blakean  system  by  affirming  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  ‘a  social  act’.  This  is  a  fine  and  persuasive  article.  Blake’s  Europe  is  the 
subject  of  two  articles:  Stepen  C.  Behrendt’s  ‘When  Time  Stops’  ( PLL  28.379— 
97),  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  Bruce  Lawson’s  ‘Blake’s  “Europe”  and  His  So- 
Called  Corrective  Illustrations  to  Milton’s  “Nativity  Ode”’  {Mosaic  25.45—61) 
which  argues  that  Blake’s  illustrations  of  Milton’s  ‘Nativity  Ode’  share  a  subver¬ 
sive  reading  of  the  incarnation  which  is  close  to  that  of  Europe.  I  have  not  come 
across  much  writing  devoted  singly  to  The  Four  Zoas  this  year.  Dorrbecker  {Blake 
26  (1993). 86)  reports  that  Ando  Riyoshi’s  ‘A  Study  of  Blake’s  Manuscript  of  The 
Four  Zoas  in  the  British  Library’  {Journal  of  Science  of  Culture  and  Humanities 
49.63—89)  is  written  in  Japanese  and  supplements  the  author’s  textual  and 
editorial  studies  of  Blake’s  manuscript  epic  in  London.  Only  Sun-Roo  Rang’s  ‘A 
Survey  of  Blake’s  The  Four  Zoas'  {Journal  of  English  Language  and  Literature 
38.453—76)  has  been  discovered  by  me  and  has  not  been  available  for  review. 
Bettina  Rotenburg’s  ‘Blake’s  Contraries:  A  Poetics  of  Visionary  Perception’ 
{ERR  2.81-98)  discusses  The  Four  Zoas  along  with  Tiriel  and  Urizen  in  the  light 
of  Heideggerian  concepts,  dealing  mainly  with  notions  of  poetic  vision. 

A  few  articles  on  the  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience  have  appeared. 
Angela  Esterhammer’s  ‘The  Constitution  of  Blake’s  Innocence  and  Experience’ 
{ESC  18.151-60)  discusses  the  controversy  between  F.  R.  Leavis  and  Rene 
Wellek  on  how  to  read  the  ‘Introduction’  to  the  Songs  of  Experience. 
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Esterhammer  uses  J.  L.  Austin’s  theory  of  speech  acts  to  distinguish  Blake  s 
contrary  states.  Walter  S.  Minot  in  ‘The  “Marriage  hearse  in  Blake  s  London 
(PLL  28.89-91)  suggests  that  the  hearse  may  as  justly  be  interpreted  as  a 
candleholder  as  a  carriage  or  bier.  I  have  not  seen  Eugenie  R.  Freed’s  second 
Blake  article  of  the  year,  ‘  “A  Fiend  hid  in  a  Cloud”:  The  Contextualisation  of  a 
“Song  of  Experience”  ’  (UES  30.np.).  Michael  Srigley  presents  what  he  describes 
as  an  alternative  way  of  reading  ‘The  Sick  Rose’,  ‘one  that  concentrates  on  the 
details  of  the  poem  and  seeks  to  elucidate  them’,  in  his  ‘The  Sickness  of  Blake  s 
Rose’  ( Blake  26.4-8).  Actually  Srigley  does  not  do  this  himself,  preferring  to 
contextualize  the  poem  with  the  notion  of  the  ‘worm’  as  evil  spirit:  we  can 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Rose  in  the  final  version  of  the  poem  stands  for  a 
young  woman  being  visited  by  a  male  incubus  in  the  form  of  an  invisible 
worm”.’  And  he  moves  so  far  away  from  the  text  he  claims  to  elucidate  that  the 
reader  may  easily  lose  patience  with  the  article  as  a  whole.  Blake  s  The  Tyger 
remains  the  most  popular  of  the  Songs  for  discussion.  As  well  as  Birenbaum  s 
extended  discussion  of  the  poem  in  his  Blake  and  Nietzsche  reviewed  above  there 
are  two  further  treatments  that  need  mention.  Stuart  Peterfreundt  s  Power 
Tropes”:  “The  Tyger”  as  Enacted  Criticism  of  Newtonian  Metonymic  Logic  and 
Natural  Theology’  ( NOR  (1991)  18.27-35)  is  aptly  described  by  its  title.  Walter 
L.  Reed’s  ‘Dimensions  of  Dialogue  in  the  Book  of  Job:  A  Topology  According  to 
Bakhtin’  (TSLL  34.177-96)  applies  Bakhtinian  method  to  the  Book  of  Job  and 
then  indicates  the  dialogism  perceivable  between  it  and  ‘The  Tyger’:  ‘Blake  talks 
back  to  the  God  of  Job  in  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with  a  touch  of 
Daniel  and  Revelation  thrown  in  for  good  measure.’ 

Jerusalem  is  the  subject  of  three  articles.  Susan  Matthews,  in  ‘Jerusalem  and 
Nationalism’  (in  Copley  and  Whale),  sets  out  to  ‘suggest  both  the  continuities 
between  Blake’s  writings  and  contemporary  discourses  of  nationalism  and  the 
ways  in  which  nationalist  languages,  particularly  within  the  poetry,  are  distorted, 
changed  in  meaning  and  finally  rejected’.  Matthews  in  this  very  interesting  piece 
points  out  the  subversive  aspects  of  nationalism  for  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  how  Blake’s  Jerusalem  engages  with  this  discourse.  James  E.  Swearingen’s 
‘William  Blake’s  Figural  Politics’  ( ELH  59.125—44)  looks  at  the  question  of 
politics  in  Blake’s  Jerusalem  and  poses  the  question  ‘if  Jesus  is  not  “a  God  afar 
off’,  if  Eternity  is  not  an  abstract  never-never  land,  nor  Jerusalem  a  heavenly  city 
-  that  is,  if  Jesus,  Eternity,  and  Jerusalem  are  present,  worldly  possibilities  - 
what  might  the  polity  of  Jerusalem  be?’  Swearingen  is  right  to  point  out  the 
‘curious  and  revealing  fact’  (and  rather  irritating  to  those  not  as  sympathetic  to 
Blake  as  Swearingen  perhaps?)  that  Blake  never  suggests  a  way  of  ordering  the 
liberty  he  champions,  although  for  Swearingen  this  is  a  positive  aspect  of  his 
work  which  allows  him  to  avoid  submitting  to  a  potentially  enslaving  legalism. 
Swearingen  then  analyses  three  levels  of  political  vision  envisioned  by  Blake. 
Urizen’s  efforts  to  preserve  things  from  time  and  change,  Los’s  labour  to  build 
Golgonooza,  and  the  discourse  of  the  Eternals  as  a  perpetual  beginning  that 
redeems  every  day.  Swearingen  concludes  that  Blake’s  refusal  to  specify  a 
politics  for  Jerusalem  relates  to  his  unwillingness  to  ‘smash  one  idol  by  institut¬ 
ing  another’,  and  instead  the  poet  wishes  to  draw  his  reader  into  the  ‘dynamics 
of  perpetual  figuring  and  refiguring  of  social  life.  Instead  of  offering  the  “what 
he  causes  us  to  practice  the  “how”.’  This  is  an  intelligent,  informed  and  important 
article  replete  with  insight  and  one  that  will  be  useful  to  all  students  of  the  epic. 
Ultimately  Swearingen  must  be  accused  of  reinscribing  Blake’s  ideology  of 
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process  and  becoming  in  his  own  discourse.  Finally  for  Jerusalem  Morton  D. 
Paley  offers  a  number  of  ‘Corrections  for  the  Blake  Trust  Jerusalem ’  ( Blake 
26.34)  reviewed  last  year  ( YWES  72.276—7).  Uriel  is  the  subject  of  a  piece  by  S. 
A.  Spector  in  PQ  which  discusses  the  poem  as  ‘Spenserian  Allegory  Manque’ 
(71.313—35).  James  E.  Swearingen  contributes  another  article  on  a  Blake  subject 
to  JEGP.  His  ‘The  Enigma  of  Identity  in  Blake’s  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of 
Albion ’  (91.203-15)  presents  a  detailed  study  of  Visions,  stressing  the  difference 
between  the  rape  as  a  textual  event  and  rape  in  the  social  world,  arguing  that 
the  poem  ‘boldly  studies  the  socialization  of  gender  in  a  way  that  reveals  the 
social  and  moral  origins  of  sexual  violation’.  Finally,  three  articles  I  have  not 
tracked  down  deserve  brief  mention:  Harold  F.  Brooks,  ‘Blake  and  Jung  III: 
Reintegration’  ( ACM  5.41-89);  G.  Danto,  ‘Blake  and  His  Followers’  (Art  News 
91.138);  and  M.  J.  C.  Echeruo’s  ‘“Theologizing  underneath  the  Tree”:  An  African 
Topos  in  Ukawsaw  Gronniosaw,  William  Blake,  and  William  Cole’  ( Research  in 
African  Literatures  24.51—8). 

Fewer  studies  of  Wordsworth  have  appeared  this  year  than  last,  although  even 
still  a  substantial  number  of  new  editions,  monographs  and  articles  have  ap¬ 
peared.  The  Lyrical  Ballads  receive  much  attention,  as  do  the  ‘Lucy’  poems  and 
the  ‘Poems  on  Naming  Places’.  Less  discussion  of  The  Prelude  and  even  less  of 
The  Excursion  was  apparent  than  last  year.  Those  texts  which  Wordsworth  wrote 
in  collaboration  with  Coleridge  are  foregrounded  as  is  the  notion  of  the  dialogic 
nature  of  the  Wordsworth-Coleridge  enterprise.  The  interminable  discussion  of 
editorial  intentions,  chiefly  relating  to  the  practices  of  the  Cornell  Wordsworth 
Texts,  continues  to  rumble  on  to  no  real  consensus  or  conclusion  this  year  as  last, 
as  new  texts  are  produced.  Among  the  many  themes  of  Wordsworthian  criticism, 
two  in  particular  strike  me  as  especially  fresh  and  promising;  these  are  studies  of 
Wordsworth’s  notions  of  authorship  and  his  participation  in  the  copyright  debate, 
and  studies  of  Wordsworth’s  ideas  about  walking  and  its  implications  for  viewing 
the  landscape.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  bete  noire  of  Wordsworthian  criticism 
continues  to  be  Marjorie  Levinson  whose  name  is  cited  far  more  than  that  of  any 
other  critic  for  subsequent  disagreement  or  refutal. 

This  year  witnessed  the  publication  of  two  excellent  new  editions  of  Lyrical 
Ballads :  one  scholarly  and  the  other  (in  itself  a  scholarly  work)  designed  for  the 
undergraduate  market.  The  sobriquet  of  most  important  Wordsworth  publication 
must  go  to  the  new  addition  to  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  series  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  Other  Poems,  1797—1800,  edited  by  James  Butler  and  Karen  Green.  Last  year 
saw  the  publication  of  Mark  L.  Reed’s  magisterial  Thirteen-Book  Prelude  ( YWES 
72.286)  and,  although  the  editors  of  Lyrical  Ballads  did  not  have  such  a  Her¬ 
culean  task  as  Reed,  we  should  be  very  grateful  for  this  particular  edition.  The 
main  advantage  of  this  edition  is  the  inclusion  of  Selected  Transcriptions  and 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  the  manuscript  of  poems  from  the  collection.  For 
the  first  time  the  editors  have  returned  to  the  manuscripts  and  made  extensive  use 
of  them.  They  have  also  based  their  reading  text  of  the  second  volume  of  Lyrical 
Ballads  (published  in  1800)  on  the  manuscript  Wordsworth  prepared  for  the 
printer  rather  than  on  the  published  volume,  the  proofs  of  which  Wordsworth  did 
not  see  and  which  were  full  of  error.  Although  the  editors  have  restored  the  non¬ 
verbal  elements  approved  by  Wordsworth  before  he  dispatched  copy  to  the 
printers,  this  also  means  that  the  reading  text  is  one  which  no  reader  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  has  actually  encountered  before.  The  scholarly  apparatus  of  the 
volume  is  impressive,  containing  a  census  of  manuscripts  that  bear  directly  on  the 
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texts  of  this  edition,  a  reading  text  of  other  short  poems  and  fragments  composed 
between  1797  and  1800,  full  and  copious  notes  on  the  poems,  and  non-verbal 
variants.  The  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads  is  contained  in  Appendix  III  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  prose,  and  Coleridge’s  contributions  are  included  in  Appendix  IV, 
including  The  Ancient  Mariner.  This  arrangement,  while  helpful  to  the  scholar, 
will  not  greatly  aid  the  average  reader  of  the  Ballads ,  and  by  relegating  the 
Preface  and  Coleridge’s  contributions  to  the  appendices  it  does  distort  the  project 
of  the  volume  as  originally  conceived  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  as  a  joint 
venture:  Coleridge’s  actual  contribution  in  terms  of  pages  of  verse  amounts  to 
around  a  third  of  the  1798  volume.  The  editors  provide  a  useful  introduction 
commenting  on  the  origin  and  genesis  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  They  remain 
sceptical  about  claims  concerning  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s  later  claims  for 
the  unity  of  the  project,  indicating  that  the  actual  details  of  the  publication  of  the 
volume  make  it  appear  rather  uncertain  and  haphazard.  The  editors  are  also  quick 
to  side  with  Wordsworth  over  his  rather  blunt  criticism  of  The  Ancient  Mariner 
which  he  blamed  for  the  poor  reception  of  the  volume.  If  Coleridge  could  expect 
a  sympathetic  reading  of  his  poetry  from  anywhere  he  might  have  expected  it  from 
Wordsworth.  The  introduction  to  the  volume  also  confirms  the  importance  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  influence  of  Erasmus  Darwin’s  Zoonomia  on  the  Ballads.  The 
traditional  ascription  of  the  psychological  theory  of  collection  to  the  ideas  of 
David  Hartley  seems  to  have  been  well  and  truly  abandoned  by  Wordsworth 
scholars  (see  my  review  of  R.  L.  Brett  and  A.  R.  Jones  of  last  year  in  YWES 
72.287).  Michael  Mason  departs  from  the  practice  of  the  editors  of  the  Cornell 
Wordsworth  in  adopting  the  1805  edition  of  Lyrical  Ballads  as  his  copy-text  for 
his  edition  for  the  Longman  Annotated  Texts  series.  Mason  points  out  that 
Lyrical  Ballads  was  not  an  event  in  itself  but  four  events  or  ‘a  sequence  of 
moments  -  1798,  1800,  1802,  1805’.  Mason’s  choice  of  the  1805  edition  for  his 
text  is  based  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  those  enunciated  in  the 
Cornell  Wordsworth:  ‘1805  has  the  claim  that  it  is  Wordsworth’s  and  Coleridge’s 
last  word  on  these  poems  as  a  group  ...  in  the  sense  that  the  potential  of  the 
project  formed  in  the  Spring  of  1798  was  explored  by  its  creators  for  the  last 
time.’  Mason’s  arrangement  is  much  fairer  to  Coleridge  than  the  Cornell 
Wordsworth  but  it  confirms  the  removal  of  The  Ancient  Mariner  from  its  impor¬ 
tant  opening  position  in  the  1798  Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  place  of  penultimate 
poem  in  the  first  volume  of  the  1800  edition.  Mason  helpfully  provides  the 
unrevised  1798  text  in  an  appendix  and  notes  the  addition  of  the  subtitle  ‘A 
Poet’s  Reverie’  but  textual  difficulties  remain.  The  glosses  to  the  poem  and  the 
epigraph  from  Burnet  (both  1817)  are  included  in  the  section  of  ‘Authors’  Later 
Comment’  but  they  are  separate  from  the  text  and  only  the  most  conscientious 
reader  is  going  to  consult  all  the  elements  of  this  dismembered  text.  Students  of 
the  poem  really  do  need  an  edition  of  the  poem  with  the  addition  of  the  glosses 
in  Coleridge’s  version  for  his  collection  Sibylline  Leaves  (1817),  and  they  will 
need  to  consult  the  new  Everyman  edition  of  Coleridge’s  Poems  (1993)  edited  by 
John  Beer  which  contains  a  parallel  text  of  the  1798  and  1828  texts  of  the 
Mariner.  In  addition  to  the  text  Mason  provides  a  selection  of  accompanying 
statements  by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  concerning  the  venture  as  well  as  later 
comment  on  the  poems,  a  helpful  section  of  extracts  from  source  material  and 
useful  bibliography  and  suggested  reading,  ideal  for  the  undergraduate  and  new 
reader.  Mason’s  annotation  to  the  poetry  is  excellent  with  good  introductory 
headnotes  and  interesting  and  informative  footnotes.  His  introduction  to  the 
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volume  is  less  detailed  concerning  the  origin  and  publication  history  of  the 
venture  than  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  but  it  does  provide  a  good  contextualization 
of  the  poems.  Mason  is  more  convinced  of  the  planned  nature  of  the  project  than 
the  editors  of  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  but  he  is  not  as  sympathetic  as  they  are  to 
Wordsworth’s  comments  'ibout  The  Ancient  Mariner.  Where  Mason  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  is  in  his  discussion  of  the  generic  status  of  ‘lyrical  ballad’  and  in  his 
subsequent  account  of  Wordsworth’s  experimentation  with  metre,  stanza  and  the 
experimental  hybrids  produced.  The  two  editions  of  Lyrical  Ballads  which  will 
compete  for  inclusion  on  undergraduate  reading  lists  will  be  Mason’s  and  the 
revised  Brett  and  Jones  edition  (Routledge).  The  latter  will  probably  be  preferred 
on  grounds  of  price  as  it  is  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  £13.99  required  to  obtain 
the  Longman  edition.  Brett  and  Jones  are  also  better  in  describing  the  political 
context  of  the  Ballads  about  which  Mason’s  introduction  is  peculiarly  reticent. 
Brett  and  Jones  also  provide  a  better  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  original  project  in 
conflating  the  1798  and  1800  editions  and  confirming  the  1798  version  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume.  After  all,  this  is  the  first 
poem  the  reader  would  have  encountered  in  the  first  and  crucial  publication. 
Mason’s  volume  is,  however,  much  superior  in  its  inclusion  of  source  material 
and  up-to-date  annotations  and  bibliography.  The  third  new  Wordsworth  edition 
of  the  year  is  Nicholas  Roe’s  William  Wordsworth:  Selected  Poetry  in  the  Penguin 
Poetry  Library  series.  Roe’s  introduction  foregrounds  the  political  aspects  of 
Wordsworth’s  writing  eschewed  in  Mason’s  introduction  to  his  volume.  Roe 
argues  that  ‘in  the  resilience  of  kindly  relationships  between  human  beings  —  the 
“strength  of  love”  expressed  in  “Michael”  —  Wordsworth  recognized  a  possible 
basis  for  social  amelioration’.  Significantly,  the  first  poem  in  the  selection  is 
Wordsworth’s  ‘The  Baker’s  Cart’  which  describes  a  meeting  with  a  woman  and 
her  five  children  in  deprived  circumstances,  and  which  is  very  representative  of 
Wordsworth’s  democratic  idiom.  Roe  includes  early  versions  of  work  later  incor¬ 
porated  into  The  Prelude  and  prefers  to  include  ‘The  Two-Part  Prelude’  entire 
and  supplemented  by  later  extracts  from  the  1805  and  1850  (Wordsworth’s 
panegyric  to  Burke)  versions.  The  focus  of  the  collection  is  definitely  on  the  ten 
years’  intense  imaginative  production  of  1798-1808  and  less  concerned  with  the 
later  poetry  which  for  Roe  ‘shows  a  decline  in  imaginative  power’.  This  is  a 
scholarly  and  unfussy  selection  which  will  make  an  ideal  text  for  undergraduate 
courses.  Which  edition  of  the  poetry  one  should  choose  for  students  to  work  from 
is  very  difficult  to  decide.  Roe’s  other  Wordsworth  publication  of  the  year,  the 
very  fine  and  interesting  historicist  study  The  Politics  of  Nature:  Wordsworth  and 
Some  Contemporaries  (Macmillan)  is  reviewed  by  John  Whale  in  the  following 
section.  Finally,  one  further  Wordsworth  edition  has  come  to  my  notice  this  year: 
the  facsimile  Peter  Bell  (1819)  in  the  Woodstock  facsimile  series  Revolution  and 
Romanticism.  This  text  is  not  as  obscure  as  others  in  the  series  and  Peter  Bell  is 
widely  available  with  its  variants  in  other  editions  of  Wordsworth.  Yet  it  is  good 
to  see  this  much  underrated  poem  feature  more  prominently,  although,  arguably, 
this  is  one  poem  which  Wordsworth  did  improve  in  later  editions.  It  is  certainly 
important  to  have  the  text  available  in  the  form  that  Shelley  and  Byron  encoun¬ 
tered.  Jared  Curtis’s  edition  of  Wordsworth’s  conversations  with  Isabella 
Fenwick,  The  Fenwick  Notes,  was  advertised  by  Bristol  Press  to  be  published  in 
1991  and  was  mentioned  by  me  last  year.  In  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  published 
in  1993  by  that  Press.  No  review  copy  has  yet  been  made  available  but  I  notice 
that  Duckworth  also  claimed  to  publish  this  work  in  1992  but  again  the  publishers 
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have  not  sent  a  copy  for  review  and  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  details  of  its 
publication. 

Several  monographs  on  Wordsworthian  subjects  have  come  my  way  this  year. 
Brian  G.  Caraher’s  Wordsworth’s  ‘Slumber’  and  the  Problematics  of  Reading 
was  published  in  1991  but  arrived  too  late  for  me  to  include  in  YWES  72. 
Caraher’s  book  is  written  in  the  mode  of  the  pragmatist  school  of  literary 
criticism,  pursuing  ‘a  closely  reasoned  investigation  of  what  is  involved  in 
generating  and  securing  warrantable  interpretations  of  specific  literary  works’. 
After  an  interesting  apologia  for  the  inductive  method,  Caraher  goes  on  to  present 
new  readings  of  Wordsworth’s  ‘Lucy’  lyrics,  attempting  to  demonstrate  that  the 
language,  action  and  intriguing  preoccupations  of  the  three  poems  ‘A  slumber  did 
my  spirit  seal’,  ‘Strange  fits  of  passion’  and  ‘She  dwelt  among  untrodden  ways’ 
infiltrate  and  articulate  the  language  and  fantasies  of  Coleridge’s  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  loss  of  his  son  Berkeley.  In  particular,  Caraher  develops  an  interesting 
contextual  discussion  for  the  poetry  as  examples  of  Romantic  solipsistic  death 
fantasies.  The  second  part  of  Caraher’s  book  develops  a  more  theoretical  ap¬ 
proach  whereby  he  pursues  an  interactional  model  of  reading  that  treats  the 
interaction  of  reader  and  poem  as  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  boundaries  and 
interdependencies  of  self  and  others.  This  model  is  heavily  influenced  by  John 
Dewey’s  work  in  logic,  epistemology  and  social  psychology.  Much  of  Caraher’s 
book  is  taken  up  with  close  readings  of  the  ambiguous  texts  which  are  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  detailed,  if  at  times  over-ingenious:  witness  the  alleged  pun  on  ‘diurnal’ 
as  ‘die-yeam-all’. 

In  many  ways  quite  close  to  Caraher’s  espousal  of  literary  pragmatics  is  Don 
H.  Bialostosky’s  very  readable  Wordsworth,  Dialogics,  and  the  Practice  of 
Criticism  which  champions  a  Bakhtinian  application  of  dialogism  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetry.  Bialostosky  takes  issue  with  de  Man’s  rejection  of  the  ‘common 
enterprise’  of  Wordsworth’s  Ballads  and  reminds  his  readers  that  ‘Wordsworth 
situated  both  the  writing  and  the  reading  of  his  poetry  not  merely  within  nature 
or  time,  or  even  within  language  —  de  Man’s  ultimate  category  —  but  within  a 
purposeful  human  enterprise  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the 
sharing  of  pleasure’.  So  too  does  Bialostosky  criticize  those  like  Clifford  Siskin 
who  wish  to  escape  Romantic  ideology  through  New  Literary  History.  Bialostosky 
argues  that  this,  in  effect,  ‘enrolls  critics  addicted  to  Romanticism  in  something 
like  a  Romanticists  Anonymous  where  they  will  hear  over  and  over  the  “Tale  of 
their  need  to  be  cured”  and  recognize  at  each  hearing  the  “ongoing  power”  of 
Romantic  discourse’.  Having  read  many  such  accounts  of  the  Romantic  discourse 
I  recognize  this  experience.  For  Bialostosky  literary  history  is  a  practical  enquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  its  advancement,  not  merely  a 
learned  speciality  that  adds  its  knowledge  to  the  store  of  learning  without,  as  it 
were,  minding  the  store’.  The  early  chapters  present  a  critique  of  leading  theoreti¬ 
cal  applications  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry  which  is  compulsive  reading,  so  assured 
and,  at  times,  pugnacious  is  the  author.  Bialostosky  argues  for  the  displacement 
of  Coleridge  in  Romantic  criticism,  replacing  him  with  the  Wordsworth  of  the 
Preface.  There  follows  a  series  of  intriguing  applications  of  Bakhtinian  theory  to 
‘The  Sailor’s  Mother’,  ‘Lines  Composed  Upon  Westminster  Bridge’,  ‘The  Soli¬ 
tary  Reaper’  and  The  Prelude  which  Bialostosky  uses  as  a  springboard  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  other  critical  readings,  such  as  McGann’s  totalizing  notions  of  the 
false  consciousness  of  the  ‘Romantic  Ideology’.  Bialostosky  prefers  instead  ‘a 
dialogic  orientation  that  opens  our  critical  inquiries  to  the  multiple  voices  of  other 
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critics  instead  of  focusing  our  energies  on  the  single  voices  of  dominant  authors’. 
Practically  no  critic  is  spared  the  dialogic  vivisection,  and  Bialostosky  reserves 
Paul  de  Man  for  particular  attention.  His  sixth  chapter  (‘What  de  Man  has  made 
of  Wordsworth’)  complains  that  de  Man’s  ‘intervention  into  Wordsworthian 
criticism  in  the  last  three  decades  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  works  he 
has  commented  on  or  the  works  he  has  written’:  at  least  Hartman  wrote  a  book 
about  Wordsworth’s  poetry!  Bialostosky  has  written  an  endearing  book  which 
shrewdly  and  economically  discusses  the  dialogism  of  critical  responses  to 
Wordsworth.  Bialostosky  does  himself,  however,  raise  the  peril  that  confronts  his 
work:  ‘I  am  always  in  danger  of  losing  progress  and  point  in  what  appear  to  be 
local  skirmishes  with  no  apparent  relation  to  the  issue.’  Such  honesty  is  disarm¬ 
ing  (although  the  point  is  that  Alan  Liu’s  work  is  worse  than  Bialostosky’s  in  this 
respect).  A  provocative  and  amusing  book,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
not  the  Baconian  method  will  replace  de  Manian  deconstruction  in  Romantic 
studies. 

For  me  the  best  book  of  the  year’s  work  is  Susan  Eilenberg’s  Strange  Power 
of  Speech:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Literary  Possession  which  prefers  the 
level  of  rhetoric  to  material  relationships.  For  her  the  poem  is  ‘a  literary  allegory 
and  not  a  social  explanation’,  and  she  prefers  to  situate  her  discourse  in  the 
tradition  established  by  Hartman  and  de  Man,  although  she  is  generous  to,  and 
well-informed  about,  the  insights  of  New  Historicist  and  materialist  criticism. 
Her  particular  study  under  review  takes  for  its  subject  the  relationship  between 
tropes  of  literary  property  and  signification  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  arguing  that  ‘the  complex  of  ideas  about  property,  propriety,  and 
possession  informs  the  images  of  literary  authority,  textual  identity,  and  poetic 
figuration’  found  in  their  work.  Eilenberg’s  study  focuses  on  the  distinction 
between  a  language  (or  dialect)  of  property  in  Wordsworth  and  of  ‘possession’  in 
Coleridge:  the  realist  versus  the  supernatural  and  spiritual.  The  first  part  of 
Eilenberg’s  book  is  devoted  to  readings  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  which 
‘Wordsworth  demystifies  the  Coleridgean  uncanny;  Coleridge  deconstructs  the 
Wordsworthian  matter-of-fact’.  The  second  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
showing  the  developments  of  attitudes  towards  naming,  authority  and  significa¬ 
tion  in  the  lives  of  the  two  poets,  chiefly  relating  to  the  politics  of  copyright  and 
Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria.  Eilenberg’s  book  is  fascinating  in  its  pursuit  of 
propriety  and  possession  and  her  account  of  Lyrical  Ballads  is  highly  rewarding; 
she  is  refreshingly  much  less  generous  to  Wordsworth  than  the  editors  of  the  new 
Cornell  and  Longman  editions  of  Lyrical  Ballads :  ‘if  collaboration  produced 
much  of  what  is  best  in  the  first  volume,  rivalry  and  repression  produced  much 
of  what  is  most  valuable  in  the  second.’  Eilenberg  develops  an  interesting  reading 
of  The  Ancient  Mariner  as  an  example  of  Romantic  ventriloquism  and  supple¬ 
ments  this  with  a  lucid  and  valuable  treatment  of  the  poem  as  related  to 
Wordsworth’s  Adventures  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Eilenberg  combines  an  ingenuity 
in  reading  the  language  of  the  poem  with  a  sensitivity  to  its  wistful  hauntings 
which  is  most  impressive:  the  hallmark  of  a  fine  critic.  More  problematic  for  me 
is  the  discussion  of  property  in  Wordsworth’s  Lyrical  Ballads  of  1800  where  the 
social  relations  which  determine  property  are  not  made  the  subject  of  Eilenberg’s 
discourse  in  the  way  that  they  are  explicitly  so  in  Wordsworth.  Eilenberg’s  work, 
however,  confirms  the  place  of  the  ‘Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places’  as  texts  of 
current  critical  interest  (see  Claridge,  Romantic  Potency  above)  and  it  puts 
forward  the  hypothesis  that  Wordsworth  is  appropriating  the  pieces  of  ground  as 
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literary  territory  (‘no  place-naming  for  Coleridge’).  Interestingly,  Eilenberg  then 
develops  a  reading  of  ‘Michael’  and  Christabel  in  terms  of  ‘possession’:  two 
poems  seldom  discussed  in  tandem.  Eilenberg  comments  acutely:  ‘Coleridge’s 
poem  about  demonic  possession  gives  way  to  Wordsworth’s  poem  about  financial 
and  familial  dispossession.’  Eilenberg’ s  treatment  of  the  borrowings  and  frag¬ 
mentary  nature  of  Biographia  Literaria  brings  a  fresh  perspective  to  this  almost 
hackneyed  prospect.  She  argues  that  ‘Coleridge  is  not  so  much  a  thief  or  even  a 
parasite  as  a  demonized  intellect,  sharing  his  identity  with  strangers’.  Eilen¬ 
berg  comments  on  the  second  volume  of  Biographia  making  a  fascinating  link 
between  images  of  language  and  coinage  as  applied  to  Coleridge’s  criticism  of 
Wordsworth.  Then  she  rounds  off  this  exceptional  book  with  a  penetrating 
discussion  of  Wordsworth’s  attempts  to  reform  copyright  law,  making  a  case  for 
an  analogy  between  copyright  and  monumentality:  ‘by  rendering  immortality  as 
materiality,  copyright  acts  not  only  like  a  life  insurance  policy  but  also  like  a 
tombstone.’  Eilenberg’s  book  is  acutely  aware  of  language  and  rhetoric  and  it  is 
written  with  a  verve  and  style  which  makes  it  compulsive  reading.  I  think  very 
highly  of  this  work  and  the  generosity  of  its  critical  outlook.  It  might  be  apposite 
to  mention  Richard  G.  Swartz’s  excellent  article  ‘Wordsworth,  Copyright,  and 
the  Commodities  of  Genius’  ( MP  89.482-509)  here  as  it  also  deals  with 
Wordsworth’s  copyright  campaign.  Swartz  gives  an  account  of  Wordsworth’s 
assistance  to  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd’s  unsuccessful  campaign  to  extend  the  term 
of  copyright  from  28  to  60  years  after  the  author’s  death  (Wordsworth  wanted  it 
to  be  unlimited).  In  this  interesting  analysis  of  the  realms  of  Romantic  aesthetics 
and  economics,  Swartz  attempts  to  refute  those  who  hold  that  Romanticism 
emerged  as  a  historical  response  to  the  commodification  of  culture:  Wordsworth 
figures  the  unique  productions  of  “original  genius”  not  as  ideal  objects  transcend¬ 
ing  market  determinations,  but  as  sublimated  commodities,  or  commodities  of 
genius,  occupying  their  own,  unique  position  within  the  marketplace.  This  is  an 
informed  and  acute  piece  of  writing  with  wide-ranging  implications  for  our  study 
of  Romantic  originality  and  economics. 

A  further  treat  for  Romanticists  and  Wordsworthians  is  another  book  from  the 
distinguished  pen  of  Thomas  McFarland,  and  as  one  might  expect  it  is  a  bravura 
performance.  His  new  book  is  a  passionate  attempt  to  restore  the  notion  of  a  kind 
of  true  poetic  greatness  exemplified  by  the  early  Wordsworth  (‘those 
discussions  . . .  that  wish  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  anti-climax  or  claim  that 
banal  verse  is  somehow  true  poetry  should  be  allowed  no  purchase  as  serious 
criticism’).  McFarland’s  main  antagonists  are  the  New  Historicist  critics  repre¬ 
sented  by  Marjorie  Levinson,  who  undermine  Wordsworth  s  poetic  achievement 
by  stressing  notions  of  absence  and  displacement.  William  ff  ordsworth:  Intensity 
and  Achievement  ponders  the  question  raised  elsewhere  (by  Bialostosky  among 
other)  that  ‘the  forms  of  culture  have  been,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being, 
overwhelmed  by  repetition  and  exponentially  increasing  commentary’. 
McFarland  takes  Marjorie  Levinson’s  influential  reading  of  ‘Tintem  Abbey’  in 
Wordsworth ’s  Great  Period  Poems  and  reflects  sardonically  upon  the  decorum  of 
the  connections  it  makes.  He  analyses  Levinson’s  notion  of  absence  and  asks 
‘what  constitutes  critically  enlightening  invocation  of  absence,  and  to  what  extent 
do  or  should  the  absences  of  a  poem  displace  or  even  condition  our  cognition  of 
the  poem’s  presences?’  For  McFarland,  Wordsworth  is  quite  aware  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  of  his  subjects,  as  testified  elsewhere  in  his  verse,  but  he 
chooses  to  present  ‘an  existential,  not  a  sociological,  framing  of  the  human 
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situation’.  Engels  might  have  chosen  to  write  a  different  poem,  but  then,  as 
McFarland  points  out,  ‘Engels  was  not  able  to  write  great  poetry’  and  ‘this,  the 
fact  that  its  analyses  cannot  account  for  or  engage  the  greatness  of  a  poem,  is  the 
rock  toward  which  all  New  Historical  criticism  is  drifting,  and  in  the  event  must 
founder’.  As  a  response  to  Levinson’s  historicization  of  the  ‘hedgerows’  of 
‘Tintem  Abbey’  as  indicative  of  the  movement  of  enclosure,  McFarland  develops 
an  alternative  reading  which  places  Wordsworthian  hesitancy  about  that  particu¬ 
lar  detail  in  the  context  of  the  image  of  ‘streaming’  which  ‘makes  up  the 
infrashape  of  the  longer  Romantic  lyric’.  In  defining  what  he  perceives  to  be 
Wordsworth’s  greatness  McFarland  exploits  the  notion  of  intensity.  It  is  this 
concept  of  intensity  that  defines  Wordsworth’s  achievement  and  that  is  beyond 
the  New  Historicist  grasp.  McFarland  surveys  this  intensity  in  a  number  of 
Wordsworth  works,  including  ‘Ruth’,  ‘Home  at  Grasmere’,  The  Prelude,  The 
Excursion  and  many  more.  Central  to  this  claim  is  the  awareness  that 
Wordsworth’s  later  verse  becomes  ‘desiccated’  after  about  1812  and  that  inten¬ 
sity  is  seldom  achieved  subsequently.  Perhaps  the  most  deeply  felt  of 
McFarland’s  chapters  is  his  discussion  of  The  Borderers  which  focuses  on  Rivers 
as  a  proto-Nietzschean  moral  adventurer.  By  implication  McFarland  is  placing 
New  Historicist  criticism  in  this  camp  of  reasoning,  although  properly  speaking 
this  is  not  polemic  but  an  understanding  of  the  temptations  to  nihilism  that 
Wordsworth  felt  and  developed  through  his  extraordinary  creation.  The  step  from 
Rivers’s  philosophical  nihilism  to  twentieth-century  National  Socialism  is  one 
which  not  every  critic  will  take,  perhaps,  but  McFarland’s  book  is  loaded  with 
rich  and  suggestive  comments  about  the  poetry  and  while  many  will  dissent  from 
the  argument  in  toto,  most  will  also  appreciate  the  power  of  thought  and  the 
strength  and  intensity  of  McFarland’s  achievement  here.  The  final  monograph  to 
be  reviewed  here  is  George  Myerson’s  The  Argumentative  Imagination: 
Wordsworth,  Dryden,  Religious  Dialogues  which  functions  as  a  discussion  about 
story  and  persuasion  in  four  works:  Dryden’s  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
Wordsworth’s  The  Excursion,  translations  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Bhagavad 
Gita.  Myerson’s  study  is  a  touch  unfashionable  in  that  his  subject  of  ‘the 
argumentative’  interpretation  ‘is  an  under-recognised  part  of  creativity’,  and 
Myerson  certainly  picks  four  such  poems  whose  critical  currency  is  not  obvious. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  book’s  point:  that  criticism  has  ignored  ‘the  argumentative 
imagination’.  Like  Bialostosky,  Myerson  doffs  his  critical  cap  in  the  direction  of 
Bakhtin,  although  he  does  not  seriously  engage  with  Bakhtinian  methods  in  the 
manner  of  Bialostosky  and  one  suspects  the  theory  is  worn  lightly  to  impress 
rather  than  to  convince.  Myerson  is  also  disappointing  in  using  examples  from 
Hannah  More  to  illustrate  the  state  of  dialogue  at  the  historical  moment  The 
Excursion  appeared.  This  is  woefully  inadequate  and  misses  the  importance  of 
John  Thelwall’s  argumentative  long  poem  The  Peripatetic,  which  Wordsworth 
was  clearly  indebted  to  for  the  characterization  and  structure  of  The  Excursion. 
What  follows  is  a  close  and  careful  explication  of  the  development  of  the 
argument  of  The  Excursion.  However,  we  get  little  sense  of  the  unevenness  of  the 
poem  from  Myerson’s  account  and  his  analysis  of  Wordsworth’s  characterization 
is  quite  literal.  As  McFarland  pointed  out,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  nature  of  The  Excursion  is  the  way  the  four  voices  are  undramatized 
embodiments  of  William  Wordsworth.  Myerson’s  project  to  reclaim  the  argumen¬ 
tative  imagination  is  certainly  worthwhile,  but  he  does  not  really  justify  why  the 
long  argument  poem  is  worthy  of  such  reclamation. 
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Moving  on  to  articles  on  Wordsworthian  topics.  First  a  few  general  articles 
deserve  mention.  Drummond  Bone’s  ‘Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron:  The 
Detail  of  Nature’  ( WC  23.3-10)  addresses  the  issue  of  the  ‘particular  detail’  in 
the  three  Romantic  poets:  ‘the  experience  which  is  itself  and  no  other’.  M. 
Fischer  discusses  ‘Wordsworth  and  the  Recovery  of  Hope’  in  P&L  (16.292—303). 
M.  Edmundson  writes  on  ‘Vital  Intimations:  Wordsworth,  Coleridge  and  the 
Promise  of  Criticism’  ( SAQ  91.739-64).  G.  Harrison’s  ‘Spec(tac)ular  Reversals, 
the  Politics  of  the  Sublime  and  Wordsworth’s  Transformation  of  the  Rustic  Poor’ 
appeared  in  Criticism  (34.563—590).  S.  Marcus  writes  on  ‘Communication  of  the 
Literary  via  the  Nonliterary:  Indications  of  the  Unconscious  in  William 
Wordsworth’  in  Psyche:  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychoanalyse  und  Ihre  Anwendungen 
(46.997-1036).  Barbara  Shapiro’s  ‘Wordsworth  and  the  Psychoanalytical  Rela¬ 
tional  Model’  {Mosaic  25.29-43)  argues  that  the  old  debate  concerning  the 
relation  between  the  mind  and  nature  in  Wordsworth  is  based  on  a  false  antithesis 
of  subject  and  object.  Shapiro  instead  prefers  the  relational  model  provided  by 
psychoanalytical  theory  to  discuss  this  subject.  Philip  Sickler  focuses  on  Vladimir 
Nabokov’s  novel  Pale  Fire  and  discusses  its  incorporation  of  the  implications  and 
complexities  of  the  Wordsworth-Coleridge  collaboration  in  the  fascinating  ‘ Pale 
Fire  and  Lyrical  Ballads'.  The  Dynamics  of  Collaboration  ( PLL  28.305  18). 
Duncan  Wu  contributes  a  triad  of  scholarly  articles  this  year.  In  ‘Acts  of  Butchery: 
Wordsworth  as  Editor’  {WC  23.156—61)  he  comments  upon  the  controversies 
surrounding  the  venture  of  the  Cornell  Wordsworth  and  sanely  and  informatively 
discusses  Wordsworth’s  own  editorial  practices  in  editing  and  producing  the 
1814  and  1845  Excursion,  from  the  1798  Ruined  Cottage,  particularly  the 
christianizing  of  the  conclusion  of  Book  First  in  1 845.  For  Wu,  Wordsworth  is  his 
own  editor,  reconstructing  his  early  work  for  a  less  optimistic  Victorian  age:  as 
Wu  rightly  points  out,  Wordsworth  was  ‘both  a  child  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  Victorian  poets’.  Wu  also  describes  ‘The  Wordsworth 
Family  Library  at  Cockermouth’  and  attempts  to  reconstruct  what  it  might  have 
contained,  identifying  some  books  which  were  passed  down  to  the  poet  from  his 
father’s  library  (via  an  unpublished  letter  from  Richard  Wordsworth  to  William 
of  October  1805  which  Wu  transcribes  in  full)  in  Library  (14.127-35),  and  in 
‘Wordsworth’s  Reading  of  Swift’s  Letters’  {N&Q  39.161-2)  he  tracks  down  an 
allusion  in  Descriptive  Sketches  to  a  letter  to  John  Hawkesworth  s  1766  edition 
of  Letters  Written  by  the  late  Jonathan  Swift.  Also  in  N&Q  (39.160-1)  is 
Kathleen  Beaubien’s  ‘In  Search  of  February’s  Solitary  Strawberry  Flower:  Con¬ 
jecture  about  Misdated  Entries  in  Dorothy  Wordsworth’s  Alfoxden  Journal’ 
which  suggests  a  later  May  date  for  entries  usually  placed  in  February  1798. 
Stephen  Gill’s  ‘Wordsworth,  Scott,  and  Musings  Near  Aquapendente’  {CentR 
36.221—30)  looks  at  Wordsworth’s  elegiac  poem  ‘Musings  at  Aquapendente 
which  treats  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  someone  who  would  understand  how  the  traveller 
yearns  for  home.  Gill’s  sympathetic  account  of  the  two  poets  regards  them  as 
soul-mates. 

Studies  of  specific  texts  by  Wordsworth  have  been  fewer  than  last  year.  The 
‘Ecclesiastical  Sonnets’  are  the  subject  of  one  piece,  Regina  Hewitt’s  ‘Church 
Building  as  Political  Strategy  in  Wordsworth’s  “Ecclesiastical  Sonnets’”  {Mo¬ 
saic  25.31—46)  which  claims  that  Wordsworth’s  sequence  of  sonnets  advocates  a 
political  strategy  for  securing  the  Church  of  England  from  the  threat  posed 
by  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  key  to  this  strategy  is  an  encoded  reference  to 
the  Church  Building  Act  of  1818  which  opened  up  the  prospect  of  a  social 
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programme  through  which  Anglicans  could  renovate  Church  and  State  and  justify 
their  hegemony.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  only  one  article  specifically  on  The  Excursion 
has  appeared,  D.  Reid’s  comparison  of  the  poem  with  James  Thomson’s  The 
Seasons  ( ScU  19.5-17).  Rachel  Crawford’s  ‘The  Structure  of  the  Sororal  in 
Wordsworth’s  “Nutting”’  ( SIR  31.197-211)  presents  a  Lacanian  reading  of  the 
poem  in  which  ‘the  boy’s  adventure  in  Wordsworth’s  poem  can  be  described  as 
the  story  of  the  distancing  of  the  maternal  discourse,  and  the  conversion  of  not 
only  the  maternal  but  the  paternal  into  a  sororal  relation  crucial  to  the  emergence 
of  Wordsworth’s  myth  of  meaning’.  Not  very  much  has  appeared  on  The  Prelude, 
surprisingly  enough.  Several  articles  in  SIR  tackle  the  poem.  David  S.  Miall 
writes  an  interesting  piece  ‘Wordsworth  and  The  Prelude :  The  Problematics  of 
Feeling’  (31.233—53),  which  addresses  the  problem  of  those  parts  of  the  poem 
which  stress  the  primacy  of  feeling  over  language.  For  Miall  the  poem  asserts  the 
primacy  of  feeling  over  language  and  his  psychological  account  of  the  ‘Spots  of 
Time’  passages  and  the  passage  describing  ‘the  Infant  Babe’  is  very  rewarding. 
Also  on  The  Prelude  is  Paul  H.  Fry’s  ‘Clearings  in  the  Way:  Non-Epiphany  in 
Wordsworth’  (31.3—19).  This  is  a  fine  article  which  confronts  Wordsworth’s 
characteristic  scene  of  ‘visionary  dreariness’  arguing  that  ‘the  moment  in  which 
he  is  allowed  to  see  nothing  at  all’  is  his  characteristic  strength.  Still  with  The 
Prelude,  J.  P.  Davis  discusses  ‘“The  Spots  of  Time”:  Wordsworth’s  Poetic  Debt 
to  Coleridge’  in  CLQ  (28.65—84)  which  I  have  not  seen. 

Wordsworth’s  participation  in  and  representation  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
a  popular  subject  this  year.  His  drama  The  Borderers  and  its  political  contexts  is 
the  subject  of  two  pieces.  Marjorie  D.  Purinton’s  ‘Wordsworth’s  The  Borderers 
and  the  Ideology  of  Revolution’  ( WC  23.97—108)  describes  how  Wordsworth’s 
drama  explores  ‘the  conceptual  paradigm  of  revolutionary  history’  and  presents 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  historical  contexts  of  the  play,  both  contemporary  and 
relating  to  its  medieval  setting.  Also  in  WC  is  Geoffrey  Sanborn’s  ‘The  Madness 
of  Mutiny:  Wordsworth,  the  Bounty  and  The  Borderers'  (23.35-42).  Sanborn 
makes  the  historical  connection  between  the  celebrated  account  of  Fletcher 
Christian’s  revolt  against  his  captain  William  Bligh  and  the  story  that  Rivers  tells 
of  the  abandonment  of  his  captain.  Sanborn  argues  that  Wordsworth’s  shift  from 
supporting  the  filial  rebel,  Christian,  to  the  paternal  authority  figure,  Bligh, 
reflects  his  growing  disillusionment  with  revolutionary  politics.  Rivers’s  narra¬ 
tive  is  thus  ‘a  simultaneous  reflection  of  Wordsworth’s  specific  reappraisal  of 
Christian’s  mutiny  and  his  more  general  insight  into  the  relationship  between 
rebellion  and  madness’.  This  is  a  fine  piece  of  historical  scholarship  combined 
with  suggestive  comments  about  the  nature  of  rebellion  and  madness  in 
Wordsworth’s  poetry.  Also  concerning  The  Borderers  is  Stephen  Prickett’s  ‘Map¬ 
ping  the  Borderlands  of  Wordsworthian  Tragedy’  (WC  23. 1 79—82)  which  con¬ 
nects  the  imagery  of  the  play  with  a  Dutch  map  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Jesuit 
Thomas  West  of  the  Lake  District.  John  A.  Hodgson’s  ‘Tidings:  Revolution  in 
The  Prelude'  ( SIR  31.45—70)  argues  that  the  real  revolution  in  the  poem,  for 
Wordsworth,  occurs  not  in  France  but  within  Wordsworth  in  1793;  this  is  a  good, 
detailed  discussion  of  Wordsworth’s  changing  notions  of  revolution  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  the  voice  of  revolution  becomes  the  voice  of  poetry  and  how  this  remains 
revolutionary.  Almost  identical  in  the  issues  it  addresses  and  the  passages 
discussed  is  Geraldine  Friedman’s  ‘The  Letter  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Law: 
Wordsworth’s  Restagings  of  the  French  Revolution  in  “Carousel  Square”  and  the 
First  “Spot  of  Time”’  (TSLL  34.481—508).  Not  quite  as  satisfying  as  Hodgson’s 
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piece,  Friedman’s  article  looks  at  the  representation  of  revolutionary  violence  in 
the  ‘carousel’  passage  and  the  first  ‘Spot  of  Time’  and  discusses  Wordsworth’s 
attempts  and  failure  to  evade  history.  A  more  original  and  penetrating  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  debate  is  Brenda  Banks’s  reappraisal  of  the  Vaudracour  and  Julia 
episodes  of  The  Prelude :  “‘Vaudracour  and  Julia”:  Wordsworth’s  Melodrama  of 
Protest’  (NCL  47.275-302).  This  is  an  excellent  article  which  provides  a  strong 
political  reading  of  this  melodramatic  tale  as  opposed  to  the  usual  account  of  the 
sublimated  story  of  the  Annette  Vallon  affair.  Banks  points  out  how  the  tale 
persists  in  attacking  ancien  regime  abuses  through  the  mode  of  melodrama  and 
explains  exactly  what  that  means  to  an  audience  of  1804  when  the  most  likely 
result  of  Bonaparte’s  overthrow  would  be  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy. 
Banks’s  excellent  piece  continues  the  trend  in  some  recent  Wordsworthian 
criticism  to  see  The  Prelude  as  retaining  its  radicalism  in  a  different  form. 
Nicholas  Roe’s  ‘Revising  the  Revolution:  History  and  Imagination  in  The  Prelude 
1799,  1805,  1850’  (in  Brinkley  and  Hanley)  makes  a  similar  argument  for  the 
1850  Prelude  and  is  discussed  above.  Also  on  the  Vaudracour  and  Julia  episode 
is  Nicola  J.  Watson’s  ‘Novel  Eloisas:  Revolutionary  and  Counter-Revolutionary 
Narratives  in  Helen  Maria  Williams,  Wordsworth  and  Byron  (WC  23.18—23). 
Watson  shows  how  Williams  uses  the  Rousseauistic  plot  of  epistolary  sensibility 
to  radical  ends  in  her  series  of  Letters  from  France  which  casts  the  history  of  the 
revolution  in  terms  of  private  correspondence.  Watson  disagrees  with  Banks 
viewing  Wordsworth’s  version  of  the  tale  as  counter-revolutionary:  ‘pathos  re¬ 
places  politics:  this  counter-revolutionary  version  of  Williams’  story  suppresses 
any  possibility  of  expressing  Vaudracour’s  wrongs  in  “public”  or  revolutionary 
terms.’  Banks’s  point  is  that  the  pathos  of  melodrama  is  a  political  force.  Watson 
also  argues  that  Byron,  like  Wordsworth,  suppresses  the  revolutionary  force  of 
this  Rousseauistic  plot.  Watson’s  binary  of  revolution  and  counter-revolution  is 
too  simplistic  a  category  for  analysis  of  this  kind. 

‘Elegiac  Stanzas,  Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle’  is  the  subject  of  a 
note  by  Edward  Wilson  in  RES  (43.75-80)  entitled  ‘An  Echo  of  St  Paul  and  the 
Words  of  Consolation  in  Wordsworth’s  “Elegiac  Stanzas’”  which  discovers  a 
reference  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  4:13  and  stresses  the  religious 
nature  of  the  poem.  Daniel  W.  Ross  contributes  the  one  discussion  of  the 
‘Immortality  Ode’  this  year,  ‘Seeking  a  Way  Home:  The  Uncanny  in 
Wordsworth’s  “Immortality  Ode’”  ( SEL  32.625-43).  ‘Resolution  and  Independ¬ 
ence’  is  discussed  in  ‘Wordsworth  Wandering  in  “Resolution  and  Independ¬ 
ence’”  by  Dennis  Grunes  ( CLAJ  35.339-52),  who  argues  that  the  leech-gatherer 
cannot  alleviate  the  poet’s  anxiety  as  he  in  turn  reflects  the  poet  s  troubled 
consciousness  and  himself  embodies  moral  ambiguity.  1  have  not  seen  the  one 
article  on  Wordsworth’s  Essays  Upon  Epitaph  ‘Frail  Memorials:  Essays  Upon 
Epitaphs  and  Wordsworth’s  Economy  of  Reference’  by  L.  C.  Bingham  (P&L 
16.15-31).  Wordsworth’s  interest  in  Plutarch  is  the  subject  of  Sharon  M.  Setzer’s 
‘Sicilian  Daydreams  and  Parisian  Nightmares:  Wordsworth’s  Representations  of 
Plutarch’s  Dion’  (SEL  32.607-24).  Finally  for  Wordsworth  two  articles  approach 
the  subject  of  the  poet’s  peripatetic  or  excursive  outlook.  Andrew  J.  Bennett’s 
“‘Devious  Feet”:  Wordsworth  and  the  Scandal  of  Narrative  Form’  (ELH  59.145— 
73)  suggests  that  ‘walking  in  Wordsworth’s  poetry  ...  provides  an  important  and 
overlooked  signifier  of  Wordsworthian  narrative  poetics’.  Bennett  argues  that  as 
Wordsworth’s  contemporaries  saw  his  peripatetic  eccentricities  as  a  form  of  self¬ 
representation,  then  we  are  able  to  read  the  poetic  walk  in  terms  of  the  physiog- 
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nomy  of  narrative  form.  Bennett’s  article  surveys  a  wide  range  of  Wordsworthian 
walks  where  the  traveller  is  halted  by  blocks  and  obstacles  in  the  same  way  that 
on  a  metanarrative  level  the  poet  is  also  halted.  In  particular  Bennett  analyses 
Book  7  of  The  Prelude  where  Wordsworth’s  ‘reiterated  impediments  of  walking 
in  the  city  are  a  product  of  the  bafflement  of  his  understanding’.  Anne  D. 
Wallace’s  ‘Farming  on  Foot:  Tracking  Georgic  in  Clare  and  Wordsworth’  ( TSLL 
34.509^40)  discusses  Wordsworth’s  extension  of  Virgilian  georgic  into  a  ‘peri¬ 
patetic  mode’  which  ‘represents  excursive  walking  as  a  cultivating  labor  capable 
of  renovating  both  the  individual  and  society  by  recollecting  and  expressing  past 
value’.  In  this  interesting  essay  Wallace  focuses  on  the  pressure  exerted  by 
enclosure  on  the  practices  and  representations  of  landscape  viewing,  farming  and 
walking  and  how  Wordsworth  and  Clare  turned  to  the  pedestrian  aesthetic  to 
manage  those  pressures.  Wallace  shows  how  Clare’s  poem  ‘The  Mores'  is  chiefly 
an  argument  about  enclosure’s  restraint  of  walking  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
important  physical  and  poetic  perspectives.  Clare’s  pedestrian  perspective,  for 
Wallace,  depends  on  ‘limitation  rather  than  succession’  but  Wordsworth’s  ‘mim¬ 
icry  of  pedestrian  perspective’  emphasizes  ‘the  opening  out  of  vision  and  the  need 
for  continued  movement’.  Wallace  also  demonstrates  that  we  should  classify 
Clare’s  poetry  as  pastoral  and  Wordsworth’s  as  georgic,  and  she  speculates 
interestingly  about  how  the  distinction  is  created  and  confused  in  poetry  of  the 
Romantic  period.  Both  articles  on  this  excursive  theme  open  up  promising  critical 
paths  for  exploration.  Finally  for  Wordsworthian  books,  Paul  Hamilton  has 
published  Dorothy  Wordsworth:  Selections  from  the  Journals.  Hamilton  presents 
a  wider  selection  than  that  of  Pamela  Woofs  edition  of  The  Grasmere  Journals 
of  1800-1803  (YWES  72.294).  His  selection  aims  to  accord  Dorothy  a  separate 
voice  from  that  of  her  brother:  ‘to  read  Dorothy  aright,  we  have  first  of  all  to 
remove  her  writings  from  the  ancillary  position  they  have  traditionally  occupied 
in  relation  to  her  brother’s.’  Hamilton  describes  Dorothy’s  writing  as  closest  to 
a  kind  of  modem  georgic:  ‘a  mode  of  writing  which  draws  little  distinction 
between  art  and  labour’.  He  includes  selections  from  ‘The  Alfoxden  Journal’ 
(1798),  ‘The  Grasmere  Journal’  (1800-1803),  ‘My  Second  Tour  in  Scotland’ 
(1822)  and  ‘A  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Man’  (1828).  He  provides  a  helpful  introduction 
and  light  annotation  to  the  entries. 

This  has  not  been  a  year  of  abundance  for  publications  on  Coleridge.  The 
major  event  is  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  Marginalia  (vol.  12  in  The 
Collected  Wor/cs  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge)  edited  by  Heather  J.  Jackson  and 
George  Whalley.  The  Collected  Works  proceeds  apace  with  this  volume  adding 
to  Carl  Woodring’s  edition  of  Table  Talk  last  year  and  John  Beer’s  edition  of  Aids 
to  Reflection  published  in  1993  (to  be  reviewed  next  year).  The  third  volume  of 
Marginalia  covers  alphabetically  Coleridge’s  marginal  annotations  from  Irving 
to  Oxlee.  Important  annotations  include  those  to  Jacobi’s  Works,  to  Robert 
Leighton,  Luther’s  Table  Talk,  to  plays  by  Johnson  and  Massinger,  and  poetry  by 
Milton.  Most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  substantial  annotation  to  Kant’s 
work  which  will  make  this  edition  especially  valuable.  The  editorial  work  has 
been  done  by  Heather  J.  Jackson,  following  George  Whalley ’s  death  in  1983.  The 
other  Coleridge  edition  published  this  year  is  the  Woodstock  facsimile  of 
Coleridge’s  early  work  Condones  ad  populum  (1795).  This  is  a  very  important 
edition  to  have  to  hand,  although  it,  and  the  two  Bristol  lectures  that  went  to  form 
it,  have  been  thoroughly  edited  by  Lewis  Patton  and  Peter  Mann  in  the  Lectures 
1795:  On  Politics  and  Religion  (vol,  1  of  Collected  Works).  It  is  nevertheless 
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helpful  to  have  this  volume  in  the  shape  that  appeared  to  Coleridge’s  contempor¬ 
aries.  It  was  his  reading  of  the  Condones  that  first  drew  Coleridge’s  work  to 
Thelwall’s  attention.  In  itself  it  is  a  much  underrated  piece  of  dissenting  writing. 

I  should  also  mention  that  Coleridge:  The  Critical  Heritage,  vol.  II,  edited  by  J. 
R.  de  J.  Jackson  (Routledge),  appeared  last  year  but  was  unavailable  then  and 
subsequently  for  review. 

Only  two  monographs  of  Coleridge  criticism  have  so  far  come  to  my  attention. 
The  first,  Susan  Eilenberg’s  Strange  Power  of  Speech  which  contains  excellent 
chapters  on  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Biographia  Literaria,  has  already  been 
reviewed  above  in  the  section  on  Wordsworth  criticism.  The  second  is  Gerald 
McNiece’s  The  Knowledge  that  Endures:  Coleridge,  German  Philosophy,  and  the 
Logic  of  Romantic  Thought  which  is  an  account  of  Coleridge  and  German 
Romantic  thought.  McNiece  does  not  address  contemporary  critical  issues  as  such 
in  this  study  but  he  does  believe  that  Romanticism  provides  ‘a  vivid  alternative 
to  modem  skepticism  or  deconstruction’  and  admits  that  his  book  can  be  read  as 
‘a  counter-blast  to  post-structuralist  thought’.  His  study  is  a  fine  introduction  to 
the  key  ideas  and  debates  of  German  Romantic  thought,  including  symbol, 
allegory,  nature,  Romantic  Irony,  myth,  and  Romantic  epistemology.  Ironically, 
McNiece  notices  the  similarity  of  much  Romantic  thought  to  poststructuralist 
thinking,  especially  with  regard  to  the  shared  notion  of  the  deferral  of  meaning. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  Romantic  Idealism  is  validated  by  real  presence,  whether 
defined  in  terms  of  the  Logos  or  in  terms  of  Schelling’s  Absolute.  Coleridge’s 
kinship  with  the  German  Romantics  is  somewhat  taken  for  granted  and  there  is 
little  discussion  of  his  relationship  with  earlier  British  Idealist  thinkers  (Ralph 
Cudworth  for  instance).  Nor  do  we  get  any  sense  that  Coleridge’s  early  work  was 
in  any  way  important  and  the  pre-Kantian  Coleridge  is  dismissed  rather  too 
blithely.  Although  a  reader  unfamiliar  with  the  area  of  German  Romantic  thought 
will  find  this  a  useful  and  helpful  discussion  of  difficult  aspects  of  the  area, 
McNiece’s  study  does  not  really  tell  us  much  that  we  did  not  already  know 
from  the  works  of  Thomas  McFarland,  Elinor  Shaffer,  Raimondo  Modiano  and  re¬ 
lated  discussions.  I  have  not  seen  Denis  Bonnecase,  S.T.  Coleridge,  poemes 
de  V experience  vive  (Ellug,  Paris)  which  apparently  emphasizes  the  impact 
of  the  French  Revolution  on  Coleridge’s  poetry.  Tom  Mayberry  s  Coleridge  & 
Wordsworth  in  the  West  Country  (Sutton)  arrived  too  late  for  review  in  this  year’s 
piece,  but  it  looks  to  be  a  very  interesting  biographical  account  of  Coleridge’s 
involvement  with  the  West  Country  containing  some  beautiful  illustrations.  It  is 
obviously  of  interest  to  students  of  Coleridge’s  life  as  well  as  those  interested  in 
the  Quantocks.  I  shall  review  it  at  more  length  next  year.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Penguin  issued  Richard  Holmes’s  biography  Coleridge:  Early  Visions  (1990) 
in  paperback  this  year. 

Articles  on  Coleridge  are  also  rather  thin  on  the  ground  this  year.  A.  Elizabeth 
McKim  provides  a  detailed  technical  discussion  of  Coleridge’s  theories  and 
practice  of  scansion  in  ‘“An  Epicure  in  Sound”:  Coleridge  on  the  Scansion  of 
Verse’  (ESC  18.287-300).  McKim  argues  that  the  image  of  Coleridge  as  a  rebel 
in  metrics  (a  view  derived  from  the  Preface  to  Christabel)  is  in  fact  a  distortion. 
Coleridge  in  fact  faulted  much  contemporary  poetry  from  a  metrically  conserva¬ 
tive  stance.  Three  articles  discuss  the  Wordsworth-Coleridge  collaboration:  J.  P. 
Davis’s  ‘“The  Spots  of  Time”:  Wordsworth’s  Poetic  Debt  to  Coleridge’  ( CLQ 
28  65-84)'  Michael  Fischer’s  ‘Coleridge  on  Wordsworth:  The  Authority  of  Ordi¬ 
nary  Language’  ( Soundings  75.555-69);  and  M.  Edmundson’s  ‘Vital  Intimations: 
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Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  the  Promise  of  “Criticism”’  (SAQ  91.739-64). 
Morton  D.  Paley’s  ‘Apocalypse  and  Millennium’  (WC  23.24—35)  is  a  substantial 
and  important  study  of  Coleridge’s  millenarian  and  apocalyptic  imagery  in  the 
early  poems,  especially  ‘Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton’,  ‘To  a  Young  Lady, 
with  a  Poem  on  the  French  Revolution’  and  ‘Ode  to  the  Departing  Year  .  This 
article  makes  a  useful  companion  to  Paley’s  discussion  of  The  Destiny  of  Nations 
reviewed  last  year  ( YWES  72.297).  Again  surprisingly  little  has  appeared  on  The 
Ancient  Mariner;  however,  the  two  discussions  of  the  poem  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  are  excellent.  First  is  Susan  Eilenberg’s  discussion  of  the  poem  in  terms 
of  Romantic  ventriloquism  and  possession  in  Strange  Power  of  Speech  reviewed 
above.  Secondly  is  Jack  Stillinger’s  very  important  ‘The  Multiple  Versions  of 
Coleridge’s  Poems:  How  Many  Mariners  Did  Coleridge  Write?’  ( SIR  31.127— 
46).  Following  up  his  ideas  about  multiple  authorship  and  multiple  texts, 
Stillinger  presents  a  careful,  detailed  and  scrupulously  scholarly  discussion  of  the 
variant  versions  of  Coleridge’s  major  poems.  Stillinger  discusses  some  of  the 
versions  of  Coleridge’s  most  frequently  analysed  poems  and  speculates  on  the 
complications  that  these  multiple  versions  introduce  into  Coleridge  criticism. 
Stillinger,  for  instance,  counts  at  least  eighteen  versions  of  The  Ancient  Mariner 
authored  by  Coleridge  but  believes  that  there  are  still  others  to  be  discovered. 
This  article  is  essential  reading.  Christabel  is  the  subject  of  D.  M.  Welch’s 
feminist-psychoanalytical  reading  ‘Coleridge,  “Christabel”:  A/Version  of  a  Fam¬ 
ily  Romance’  (WS  21. np).  Coleridge’s  poetic  drama  Zapolya  is  the  subject  of 
Julie  Carlson’s  substantial  ‘Command  Performances:  Burke,  Coleridge,  and 
Schiller’s  Dramatic  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France’  ( WC  23.117—33). 
Carlson  argues  that  Romantic  theatre  ‘not  only  plays  out,  most  explicitly  wide¬ 
spread  cultural  anxieties  about  the  politics  and  poetics  of  representation  but  also 
it  offers  “men  of  contemplation”  a  forum  to  become  “men  of  action”  for  the 
moment  reclaiming  the  commanding  side  of  the  now-absolute  genius  with  which 
they  are  associated’.  Carlson  argues  that  the  unjustly  ignored  Zapolya  presents 
Coleridge’s  most  sustained,  and  most  Burkean,  reflections  on  recent  events  in 
France,  particularly  Napoleon’s  overthrow.  Zapolya  thus  contains  Coleridge’s 
thoughts  on  the  relation  between  revolution  and  theatre,  thematized  in  the  light 
of  the  Burkean  problematic  of  history.  Carlson  is  perhaps  too  keen  to  identify 
Coleridge’s  notion  of  concentric  feeling,  where  virtue  irradiates  from  the  family 
circle  to  the  community  as  a  whole,  with  Burke.  This  concentricity  itself  is  as 
much  a  part  of  English  Jacobin  ideology  (especially  dissenting  religious  belief)  as 
of  Burkean  conservatism.  For  Carlson,  what  deepened  Coleridge’s  commitment 
to  reflecting  on  the  revolution  on  the  stage  was  his  encounter  with  Schiller.  Thus 
the  crucial  turning  point  is  Coleridge’s  translating  of  Schiller’s  Wallenstein 
trilogy  in  1800.  Additionally  the  influence  of  the  political  thought  of  the  English 
commonwealthsman  James  Harrington  needs  some  treatment  here. 

Moving  on  to  Coleridge’s  prose  writings.  Stephen  Bygrave  discusses  the 
Biographia  Literaria  in  Copley  and  Whale’s  volume  which  is  reviewed  in  the 
general  criticism  section.  Stephen  Prickett’s  ‘ Biographia  Literaria  Chapter  Thir¬ 
teen’  in  Coleman  and  Otto’s  collection  is  also  discussed  above.  Also  on 
Biographia  is  Brent  Raycroft’s  ‘A  New  Footnote  to  the  Biographia  Literaria : 
Mary  Midnight’s  Cat-Harpsichord’  ( ESC  18.403-13)  which  gives  Christopher 
Smart’s  Midwife,  Or  Old  Woman ’s  Magazine  with  its  fictional  editor  Mary 
Midnight  as  a  source  for  Coleridge’s  allusion.  Frederick  J.  Ruf  discusses  the 
genre  confusions  of  the  Biographia  in  ‘Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria :  Ex¬ 
travagantly  Mixed  Genres  and  the  Construction  of  a  “Harmonized  Chaos’” 
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(, Soundings  75.537—53).  Denise  Degrois’  ‘S.  T.  Coleridge  et  la  fixite’  ( EA 
45.416—23)  discusses  Coleridge’s  use  of  the  term  ‘fixity’  which  she  argues  is 
important  to  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagination.  Two  studies  of  the 
Notebooks  have  appeared.  David  S.  Miall’s  ‘Estimating  the  Changes  in  Colloca¬ 
tions  of  Key  Words  Across  a  Large  Text:  A  Case-Study  of  Coleridge’s  Notebooks’ 
does  just  that  ( CHum  26.1-12).  Harold  D.  Baker’s  ‘Landscape  as  Textual  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Coleridge’s  Notebooks'  ( ELH  59.651—70),  inscribes  Coleridge’s  land¬ 
scape  descriptions  in  the  Notebooks  in  the  tradition  of  picturesque  tourism.  This 
is  an  insightful  word  and  image  study  which  points  out  how  Coleridge’s  descrip¬ 
tions  contradict  prevailing  notions  of  the  picturesque  by  attempting  to  give  ‘a 
faithful  report  of  the  workings  of  the  perceptive  imagination  in  contact  with  its 
exterior  object’.  Tim  Fulford  discusses  Coleridge’s  contrasting  and  developing 
reading  of  the  apocalyptic  texts  (especially  Daniel)  in  his  very  detailed  ‘Apoca¬ 
lyptic  and  Reactionary:  Coleridge  as  Hermeneuticist’  ( MLR  87.18—31).  This 
article  continues  Fulford’s  speculations  on  Coleridge’s  involvement  with  the 
Kabbalah  and  Jewish  traditions:  ‘It  was  not  an  apocalyptic  politics,  but  a 
hermeneutical  conservatism  that  Coleridge  founded  on  scripture.’  Peter  J.  Kitson 
discusses  the  uses  made  of  the  English  Revolution  in  the  French  Revolution 
controversy  by  Burke,  Paine,  Priestley,  Thelwall  and  Coleridge  in  ‘“Sages  and 
patriots  that  being  dead  do  yet  speak  to  us”:  Readings  of  the  English  Revolution 
in  the  Late  Eighteenth  Century’  (in  Pamphlet  Wars:  Prose  in  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution,  edited  by  James  Holstun).  Kitson  challenges  recent  New  Historicist 
writing  which  ‘whether  about  the  Renaissance  or  the  Romantic  period,  has  tended 
to  neuter  the  radicalism  of  figures  traditionally  regarded  as  oppositional ...  by 
arguing  that  their  discursive  practices  are  determined  by  the  dominant  culture’. 
James  McKusick  gives  a  detailed  and  scholarly  account  of  Coleridge’s  notions  of 
language  in  ‘“Living  Words”:  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  the  Genesis  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary'  in  MP  (90.1-45).  Finally,  there  are  two  notices  of 
Coleridge  as  source  and  influence:  D.  K.  Perelmann  discusses  Coleridge’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  contemporary  novelist  Thomas  Wolfe  in  ‘The  Romantic  Tradition: 
Coleridge  and  Wolfe’  (Part  One:  TWR  16.i.21— 30;  Part  Two:  TWR  16.ii.23-32), 
and  Shiffa  Hochberg  comments  on  Middlemarch  in  ‘The  Vista  from  Dorothea  s 
Boudoir  Window  and  a  Coleridgean  Source’  (ELN  29.41—6). 

1992  has  been  a  good  year  for  Byron  studies.  No  new  scholarly  editions  of  the 
works  have  appeared  but  two  facsimiles  of  Don  Juan  material  have  come  to  my 
attention.  Woodstock  have  reprinted  Don  Juan,  Cantos  I  &  II  (1819)  with  an 
introduction  by  Jonathan  Wordsworth  which  concentrates  on  Murray’s  ‘puritani¬ 
cal’  advice  to  the  poet  and  the  reception  of  the  work.  Garland  have  also  published 
Don  Juan,  Cantos  III  and  IV  Manuscript;  A  Facsimile  of  the  Fair  Copy  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  University  of  London  Library,  edited  and  transcribed  by  Andrew 
Nicholson  as  vol.  8  in  their  series  The  Manuscripts  of  the  Younger  Romantics. 
This  volume  was  not  made  available  for  review. 

More  so  than  in  other  sections  of  this  review,  studies  of  biography  are 
particularly  noticeable  for  Byron  and  his  circle,  obviously  due  to  the  continuing 
interest  the  Byronic  persona  invites  as  well  as  to  the  vexed  question  of  whether 
or  not  Byron’s  poetry  can  be  read  apart  from  his  life.  Most  Byronists  writing  here 
and  last  year  assume  that  the  poetry  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  life,  especially 
after  Jerome  McGann’s  rehabilitation  of  biographical  materials  within  literary 
study.  Jane  Blumberg’s  Byron  and  the  Shelleys:  The  Story  of  a  Friendship  is 
intended  for  the  general  reader.  It  spins  an  interesting  narrative  out  of  the  various 
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journals  and  letters  of  Byron  and  Percy  and  Mary  Shelley  and  charts  their 
developing  friendship.  The  poetry  is  mentioned  as  a  gloss  on  the  biography  and 
Blumberg  is  far  too  willing  to  accept  the  writers’  own  account  of  what  occurred, 
particularly  so  in  the  retelling  of  the  famous  Villa  Diodati  summer  of  1816. 
Nevertheless  Blumberg  writes  attractively  about  this  fascinating  story.  I  found  the 
book  enjoyable  and  interesting  to  read,  and  it  will  be  fine  for  new  readers  of  the 
works  of  the  poets,  though  no  substitute  for  the  existing  scholarly  biographies  of 
Leslie  Marchand  and  Richard  Holmes.  The  other  substantial  biographical  study 
of  a  member  of  the  Byron  circle  is  D.  L.  Macdonald’s  more  scholarly  Poor 
Polidori:  A  Critical  Biography  of  the  Author  of  'The  Vampyre’  (1991). 
Macdonald  presents  a  very  detailed  and  sympathetic  account  of  Byron’s  quondam 
physician  Dr  John  William  Polidori.  The  obvious  criticism  of  such  a  work  is  that 
it  expends  substantial  labour  on  a  subject  who  was  at  best  very  marginal,  and  at 
worst  quite  absurd.  Macdonald  argues,  perhaps  paradoxically,  that  Polidori  is 
interesting  because  of  this  marginality  as  well  as  in  his  own  right  as  the  author 
of  the  much  underrated  Gothic  novel  Ernestus  Berchtold.  Macdonald’s  is  a 
documentary  biography  containing  much  unpublished  material  from  Polidori’s 
letters  and  other  writing.  Probably  the  chapter  which  will  be  of  most  interest  to 
scholars  of  Romanticism  is  that  describing  the  scandal  of  Polidori’s  tale  The 
Vampyre  which  scrupulously  describes  the  publication  history  of  the  story  and  its 
quite  staggering  influence  as  the  forerunner  of  the  nineteenth-century  Gothic 
vampire  novel,  even  before  Count  Dracula.  This  is  a  very  important  and  useful 
book  which  will  be  valuable  to  students  of  Byron  and  Gothic  literature  generally. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  here  that  Paul  West’s  fictionalized  account  of 
Polidori’s  encounter  with  Byronism,  Lord  Byron’s  Doctor  (1989),  has  been 
republished  this  year  by  Serpent’s  Tail.  West’s  novel  is  quite  fascinating  and 
compulsive,  but  eventually  its  subject  becomes  increasingly  monotonous.  After 
all  there  is  only  so  much  mileage  in  the  affairs  of  ‘Pollydolly’.  Andrew 
Ballantyne’s  ‘Byron  and  the  Best  of  Friends’  in  Hamilton’s  volume  essentially 
retells  the  story  of  Byron’s  Memoirs  and  the  various  accounts  of  his  life.  Still  with 
matters  biographical,  Therese  Tessier’s  ‘Byron  and  Thomas  Moore’  ( ByronJ 
20.46-58)  presents  a  useful  overview  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  men. 

Two  substantial  monographs  have  appeared  this  year  on  Byron  subjects,  both 
published  by  Clarendon.  Caroline  Franklin’s  excellent  Byron’s  Heroines  seeks 
not  to  provide  a  feminist  critique  of  her  subject  but  to  contextualize  the  poet’s 
representation  of  women.  Franklin,  writing  from  a  cultural  materialist  viewpoint, 
goes  on  to  show  the  variety  of  Byron’s  representations  of  women  and  his  contin¬ 
ued  experimenting  with  the  theme:  ‘Byron’s  characters  range  from  the  eroticized 
passive  victim  of  patriarchal  force  to  the  masculinized  woman-warrior,  from  the 
romantic  heroine  of  sentiment  to  the  sexually  voracious  virago  or  the  chaste 
republican  matron.’  Franklin’s  introductory  account  of  eighteenth-century  ideas 
about  gender  is  an  excellent,  clear,  accessible  overview  of  the  debate  and  will  be 
of  great  use  to  students  and  specialists  of  the  area  alike.  For  Franklin  Byron  is  the 
aristocratic  critic  of  bourgeois  society  as  well  as  the  Romantic  writer  who  projects 
the  feminine  as  the  repressed  lost  self  of  an  idealized  masculinity.  Franklin’s  first 
three  chapters  discuss  the  fashionable  area  of  Byron’s  oriental  tales,  together  with 
his  last  narrative  romance  The  Island.  Chapters  4  and  5  deal  with  Don  Juan  and 
the  dramas  are  divided  into  the  political  and  mythological  plays.  Franklin  argues 
that  Byron  tested  the  parameters  of  genre  as  he  moved  from  one  to  another  and 
experimented  with  different  representations  of  women.  Ultimately  Franklin  ar- 
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gues  that  despite  such  experimentation  Byron’s  Utopian  republicanism  and  his 
idealization  of  Romantic  love  are  inextricably  connected  to  contemporary  devel¬ 
opments  in  patriarchal  theory,  based  on  the  Rousseauistic  notion  of  the  separately 
gendered  spheres  of  feminine  domestic  and  masculine  public.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  and  timely  book  which  should  become  a  standard  of  Byron  criticism.  The 
second  monograph  from  Clarendon  is  Richard  Lansdown’s  Byron’s  Historical 
Dramas,  also  a  very  timely  work.  Lansdown  is  primarily  interested  in  Byron’s 
dramas  Marino  Faliero,  Sardanapalus  and  The  Two  Foscari,  not  the  later  Ro¬ 
mantic  or  metaphysical  dramas,  Manfred,  Cain,  etc.  Lansdown’s  approach  is  that 
of  a  traditional  historicist  critic  interested  in  the  actual  production  history  of  the 
plays.  He  describes  in  some  detail  the  general  influence  upon  Byron’s  drama  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  reopened  in  1812  after  fire  by  the  Whig  politician 
Samuel  Whitbread.  The  context  of  Regency  theatre  is  here  examined.  Lansdown 
then  examines  Byron’s  reactions  to  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  in  Childe  Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,  introducing  the  question  of  historicity  and  Byron’s  relativist  view  of 
history.  Byron’s  interest  in  Shakespeare  is  examined  in  the  context  of  Romantic 
Shakespearianism,  and  his  development  of  neo-classical  drama  is  seen  as 
oppositional  to  such  ideas.  Lansdown  provides  interesting  discussions  of  Byron’s 
dislike  of  the  German-inspired  bardolatry  of  Shakespeare  (which  marks  him  off 
from  his  contemporaries).  It  is  this  cynicism  and  distance  which,  for  Lansdown, 
enables  Byron  to  write  the  only  successful  Romantic  drama  of  the  period. 
Lansdown  has  an  interesting  chapter  which  compares  Byron’s  historical  drama 
with  that  of  his  four  main  contemporaries  and  which  attempts  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  why  the  Romantics  were  deficient  in  writing  drama,  despite  being  able  to  write 
dramatically  in  other  modes.  Ultimately  Lansdown  is  also  stuck  here,  but  he 
suggests  that  Byron’s  superiority  as  a  dramatist  results  from  his  engagement  with 
history  as  a  dramatic  subject.  While  discussing  Romantic  drama,  SIR  this  year 
included  a  special  number  on  Byron’s  drama  Sardanapalus,  foregrounded  no 
doubt  because  of  its  fashionable  concerns  with  Orientalism,  effeminacy  and 
cross-dressing  (SIR  31.iii).  Lansdown  in  his  study  of  the  historical  dramas  had 
seen  Sardanapalus  primarily  in  terms  of  Byron’s  situation  at  Ravenna  during  the 
period  of  his  enlistment  in  the  Carbonari,  whereby  the  play  inverts  and  transforms 
the  experiences  which  were  so  troubling  the  poet,  testing  the  extent  of  his 
sympathy  with  ‘the  people’  as  well  as  his  own  pretensions  to  ‘natural’  qualities 
of  leadership.  For  Lansdown  the  play  is  ‘an  attempt  on  Byron’s  part  to  explore  in 
imaginatively  transposed  terms  his  entire  Italian  experience’  (Byron’s  Historical 
Dramas,  168).  SIR  31.iii  contains  papers  read  at  the  symposium  ‘Byron  and  the 
Drama  of  Romanticism’  at  Yale  University  in  April  1990,  including  six  articles 
plus  a  select  bibliography  of  criticism  on  the  play  by  Yu  Jin  Ko.  Marilyn  Butler’s 
‘John  Bull’s  Other  Kingdom:  Byron’s  Intellectual  Comedy’  (281-94)  forays  into 
similar  territory  to  that  of  Lansdown  and  situates  Byron’s  ‘Nineveh  as  a  richly 
imagined  Otherworld,  which  is  the  familiar  world  -  London  -  at  once  turned 
upside  down,  and  satirically  reproduced’.  As  one  might  expect  Butler’s  article  is 
shrewd,  well-informed  and  insightful,  with  much  interesting  material  on  colonial 
notions  during  the  Regency.  Jerome  McGann’s  ‘Hero  With  a  Thousand  Faces: 
The  Rhetoric  of  Byronism’  (295-313)  concentrates  more  on  the  personal  aspects 
of  Byron’s  drama  showing  how  the  poet  exploits  the  text  as  masquerade  for  his 
own  personal  ends.  Malcolm  Kelsall’s  ‘The  Slave-Woman  in  the  Harem  (315— 
31)  focuses  on  the  character  of  Myrrha,  the  slave  girl  who  is  Sardanapalus’s 
favourite  (identified  by  McGann  and  others  with  Byron  s  mistress  Theresa 
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Guiccioli)  and  discusses  how  her  confinement  in  the  harem  ‘dramatically  symbol¬ 
izes  both  the  historic  enslavement  of  woman  to  man  as  “slave”  to  “tyrant”,  and 
the  enslavement  of  Greece  as  a  type  of  all  colonial  oppression  by  imperialist 
power’.  This  formulaic  argument  is  cleverly  deconstructed  by  Kelsall  who  points 
out  the  paradoxes  and  complications  of  viewpoint  which  Byron  develops  in  the 
drama.  Although  a  shade  too  polemical  and  unfair  in  his  depiction  of  Romantic 
totalitarianism,  Kelsall’s  article  is  very  valuable.  Jerome  Christensen’s  ‘Byron’s 
Sardanapalus  and  the  Triumph  of  Liberalism’  (333—60)  is  an  ingenious  and 
expansive  account  of  the  political  crisis  of  the  play  and  how  to  preserve  the 
regime,  imagined  ‘as  a  rhetorical  problem’.  Martyn  Corbett’s  ‘Lugging  Byron 
Out  of  the  Library’  (361-72)  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  the  play  as  drama  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  staging.  Murray  Biggs’s  ‘Notes  on  Performing 
Sardanapalus ’  discusses  his  ideas  and  thoughts  in  staging  the  drama  at  Yale. 
Also  concerning  Byron’s  Romantic  drama  is  M.  Nicholson’s  ‘Byron  and  the 
Drama  of  Temptation’  ( CompD  25.329-50). 

Two  further  collections  on  Byron’s  work  have  appeared  this  year.  Rereading 
Byron  is  a  selection  of  fifteen  essays  from  the  Hofstra  University’s  Byron 
Bicentennial  Conference  in  1988.  It  is  edited  by  Alice  Levine  and  Robert  N. 
Keane  and  published  by  Garland.  Disorderly  Eaters:  Texts  in  Self-Empowerment 
contains  material  on  Byron.  It  is  edited  by  Peter  W.  Graham  and  Lilian  Furst  and 
published  by  PSUP.  Neither  volume  was  made  available  for  review.  Also  unseen 
were  Martin  Stoddart’s  The  Great  Expatriate  Writers  (Macmillan),  which  has  a 
well-received  section  on  Byron,  and  F.  Rosen,  Bentham,  Byron  and  Greece 
(Clarendon). 

Don  Juan  is  a  new  addition  to  the  CUP  series  Landmarks  of  World  Literature 
by  Anne  Barton.  This  is  a  lucid  and  informed  introduction  to  the  poem,  useful  to 
the  reader  new  to  Byron  as  well  as  those  more  familiar  with  this  long  poem. 
Barton  describes  the  sources,  reception,  composition,  historical  context  as  well  as 
the  style  and  form  of  the  poem.  She  then  presents  a  detailed  and  chronological 
analysis  of  the  poem  followed  by  comment  on  its  influence.  Barton’s  analysis 
touches  on  many  intriguing  issues,  such  as  Byron’s  personality  in  the  poetry,  his 
use  of  the  narrator  and  his  paradoxical  attitude  to  women.  This  is  a  helpful  study. 
A  number  of  articles  have  appeared  on  Don  Juan.  Paul  M.  Curtis’s  ‘The  Mystery 
of  Distance:  Berkeley  and  Byron’  (KSJ  41.59-75)  discusses  Byron’s  critique  of 
Berkeley’s  philosophy  in  Canto  XI  of  Don  Juan  and  develops  an  interesting 
account  of  subjectivity  in  Byron  and  Keats.  Nancy  Lincoln  Easterlin  writes  on  the 
ironic  aspects  of  the  poem  in  ‘Ridiculing  Sublimity:  Narrative  Irony  and  the 
Critique  of  Maturity  in  Byron’s  Don  Juan'  ( ELN  29.34-49);  also  on  Romantic 
irony  is  M.  D.  Shrayer’s  comparative  discussion  ‘Rethinking  Romantic  Irony: 
Pushkin,  Byron,  Schlegel  and  the  Queen  of  Spades'  ( Slavic  and  East  European 
Journal  36.397—414).  Paul  Elledge’s  ‘Never  Say(ing)  Goodbye:  Mediated  Val¬ 
ediction  in  Byron’s  Don  Juan  XI’  ( ByronJ  20.17—26)  is  another  interesting 
discussion  of  Juan’s  inhospitable  welcome  in  Britain  which  satirizes  the  British 
reception  of  the  poet’s  ‘textual’  homecoming  as  well  as  providing  a  spoof  on  the 
valedictory  discourse  Byron  favoured  himself  in  earlier  verses.  Peter  Cochran 
provides  two  brief  pieces  on  Don  Juan.  In  ‘Byron’s  Don  Juan,  Canto  II,  Stanza 
95:  A  Previously  Unnoted  Source  in  the  Medusa  Narrative’  ( N&Q  39.172-3)  he 
suggests  an  additional  source  to  the  one  usually  described,  and  in  ‘Byron  and 
Tully’s  Tripoli’  (ByronJ  20.77-88)  he  claims  that  Canto  III  of  Don  Juan  steals 
from  Richard  Tully’s  A  Narrative  of  Ten  Years’  Residence  at  Tripoli  in  Africa. 
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Amanda  Gilroy’s  ‘Lord  Byron  Borrows  a  Figure’  (ByronJ  20.89-91)  sees  a 
possible  source  for  Don  Juan  Canto  XIII  in  Scott’s  review  of  Childe  Harold  IV 
in  The  Quarterly  Review.  Marcus  Wood’s  ‘The  Dedication  to  Don  Juan  and 
Nursery  Rhyme  Parody:  A  New  Satiric  Context’  (KSR  20.71—6)  briefly  places  this 
use  of  parody  in  the  tradition  of  popular  political  satire  (William  Hone,  Thomas 
Dolby  etc.). 

Byron’s  lyric  poems  are  the  subject  of  a  reappraisal  by  Jerome  McGann  in 
‘Byron  and  the  Anonymous  Lyric’  (. ByronJ 20.45)  which  sees  Byron’s  importance 
for  Romanticism  in  his  forcing  of  the  crucial  question  ‘Is  the  self-critique  true?’, 
making  a  ‘Brechtian  theatre’  of  Romantic  self-expression  and  sincerity.  McGann 
describes  this  perspective  as  Baudelairean.  This  is  another  excellent  article  from 
McGann.  Nina  Diakonova’s  ''The  Age  of  Bronze  and  the  Traditions  of  Classicism 
(KSJ  41.49-58)  clearly  discusses  the  interplay  between  classic  and  romantic  in 
The  Age  of  Bronze  and  the  relationship  of  the  poem  to  the  political  events  of  the 
time.  Also  on  The  Age  of  Bronze  Michael  Scrivener  describes  and  transcribes  the 
previously  inaccessible  'The  Black  Dwarf  Review  of  Byron’s  The  Age  of  Bronze 
(KSJ  41.42-8).  Narcissism  features  in  two  articles  on  Manfred.  D.  L. 
Macdonald’s  interestingly  Freudian  ‘Incest,  Narcissism  and  Demonality  in  By¬ 
ron’s  Manfred ’  (Mosaic  25.25-38)  makes  a  connection  between  Byron’s  use  of 
the  Faust  tradition  with  his  treatment  of  incest  to  argue  that  Manfred,  consumed 
by  narcissism,  suffers  from  melancholia.  Pamela  A.  Boker’s  ‘Byron’s  Psychic 
Moment:  Narcissism  and  Self-Transformation  in  the  Dramatic  Poem  Manfred’’ 
(L&P  38.1-37)  covers  similar  ground.  James  McKusick  discusses  ‘The  Politics 
of  Language  in  Byron’s  The  Island ’  (ELH  59.839-56)  subjecting  Byron’s  moti¬ 
vation  for  writing  the  poem  to  close  scrutiny.  It  is  a  fine  and  interesting  discussion 
of  Byron’s  exploitation  of  the  source  material  of  the  Bounty  mutiny.  Peter 
Cochran’s  substantial  note  ‘The  Vision  of  Judgement  and  the  Waverley  Novels 
(N&Q  39.168-72)  discusses  in  detail  Byron’s  borrowings  from  Scott  in  this 
poem.  Also  concerning  this  poem  is  R.  J.  Dingley’s  ‘Two  Visions  of  Judgment 
(DC/./ 84. i. 5 1-8).  Very  useful  in  a  general  way  is  A.  R.  Kidwai’s  ‘A  Bibliography 
of  Byron’s  Oriental  Reading’  (N&Q  39.167-8)  which  is  a  compilation  from 
letters,  journals,  and  sales  records  of  Byron’s  reading  of  orientalist  works. 
Strangely,  Kidwai  does  not  include  C.  F.  Volney’s  Ruins  of  Empire  among  the 
list.  Finally  for  his  Lordship,  two  comparative  studies  have  come  to  my  notice: 
W.  E.  Anderson  writes  on  ‘Byron’s  Don  Juan  and  Joyce’s  Ulysses’  (JJQ  29. 
829-33)  and  M.  Nicholson  discusses  ‘God,  Noah,  Byron  and  Timothy  Findley’ 
in  Ariel  (23.87—107). 

1992  was,  of  course,  the  bicentennial  anniversary  of  Shelley’s  birth.  As  such 
there  are  fewer  publications  than  one  might  expect  and  I  found  only  one  special 
issue  which  commemorated  this  event:  the  annual  issue  of  Essays  and  Studies. 
Nevertheless  a  substantial  amount  of  criticism  is  still  apparent.  The  main  editions 
of  the  texts  are  several  volumes  in  the  series  The  Bodleian  Shelley  Manuscripts 
published  by  Garland.  These  are:  Shelley’s  Pisan  Winter  Notebook  (1820-1821); 
A  Facsimile  of  Bodleian  MS  Shelley  adds,  e.8  edited  by  Carlene  A.  Adamson  (vol. 
6);  The  Geneva  Notebook  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley:  Bodleian  adds,  e.16  and 
Shelley  adds,  c.4,  Folios  63,  65,  and  72  edited  by  Michael  Erkelenz  (vol.  11); 
Drafts  for  Laon  and  Cythna;  Facsimiles  of  Bodleian  MSS.  Shelley  adds,  e.14  and 
adds,  e.19  edited  by  Tatsuo  Tokoo  (vol.  13);  and  Mary  Shelley’s  Mythological 
Dramas;  Proserpine  and  Midas  edited  by  Charles  E.  Robinson  (vol.  10).  None  of 
these  volumes  were  made  available  for  review.  Finally,  Woodstock,  who  are 
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much  more  generous  with  their  editions  than  Garland,  have  published  the  fac¬ 
simile  of  Adonais  in  their  series  Revolution  and  Romanticism.  As  with  their  other 
volumes  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  sight  of  this  edition  as  Shelley  s  audience 
would  have  received  it.  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  admirable  introduction  economi¬ 
cally  sets  the  poem  in  its  context  both  literary  and  biographical  and  comments  on 
the  importance  of  Keats’s  example  for  Shelley. 

Like  Byron,  Shelley  continues  to  attract  biographical  approaches  which  are 
aimed  at  the  general  reader.  As  well  as  the  treatment  of  Shelley  in  Jane 
Blumenberg’s  Byron  and  the  Shelleys:  The  Story  of  a  Friendship  discussed 
above,  we  have  Desmond  Hawkins’s  Shelley’s  First  Love:  The  Love  Story  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  and  Harriet  Grove.  This  is  a  careful  and  speculative 
account  of  Shelley’s  relationship  with  Harriet  Grove,  based  on  Harriet’s  diaries 
for  1 809 — 1 0  and  Shelley’s  papers,  which  will  be  fascinating  to  those  interested 
in  Shelley’s  biography  and  biography  in  general.  Desmond  Hawkins  is  the  author 
of  a  related  piece:  ‘A  Newly  Discovered  Shelley  Diary’  ( ContempR  261.34—5) 
which  is  a  brief  report  on  the  contents  of  the  poet’s  1810  pocket  book  published 
in  full  in  Shelley’s  First  Love.  Margaret  Morley’s  Wild  Spirit:  The  Story  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  A  Novel  (H&S)  has  not  been  seen.  The  one  major  monograph  to 
have  come  to  my  attention  is  Barbara  Charlesworth  Gelpi’s  Shelley’s  Goddess: 
Maternity,  Language,  Subjectivity.  Gelpi  situates  Shelley’s  poetry  within  the 
context  of  late  eighteenth-century  mothering  practices  and  those  of  Shelley’s 
mother  in  particular.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  discuss  Shelley’s  mother 
in  the  light  of  Lacanian-Kristevan  narrative.  Both  this  account  and  Gelpi’s 
discussion  of  historical  mothering  practices  are  fascinating.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  a  detailed  and  perceptive  account  of  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound 
which  argues  that  Shelley  ‘superimposes  the  paradigm  of  affect  attunement 
between  mother  and  infant  on  the  metaphoric  relation  ...  between  the  “world"  of 
external  natural  forms  and  the  “world”  of  what  “we  are  and  feel”’.  This  is  a  very 
fine  and  interesting  discussion.  This  year’s  edition  of  Essays  and  Studies  is  the 
collection  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley:  Bicentenary  Essays  edited  by  Kelvin  Everest, 
containing  seven  essays  by  British  scholars.  Everest’s  preface  to  the  volume 
discusses  the  recovery  of  Shelley’s  reputation  since  the  Second  World  War.  These 
essays  are  written  from  an  untheorized  perspective  giving  attention  to  ‘the  precise 
workings  and  qualities  of  Shelley’s  poetry’.  Vincent  Newey’s  ‘Shelley’s  “Dream 
of  Youth”:  Alastor,  “Selving”  and  the  Psychic  Realm’  (1—23)  is  a  fine  discussion 
of  Alastor  as  an  anti-Wordsworthian  polemic  and  struggle  for  an  alternative 
wisdom  and  creativity.  Kelvin  Everest’s  ‘  “Ozymandias”:  The  Text  in  Time’  (24— 
42)  is  a  detailed  close  reading  of  the  poem  and  its  variant  printing  which 
addresses  the  issues  raised  by  recent  editorial  championings  of  the  genetic  text 
(notably  McGann)  and  the  computer-based  hypertext.  Timothy  Webb’s  ‘Shelley 
and  the  Ambivalence  of  Laughter’  (43-62)  is  a  knowledgeable  study  of  Shelley’s 
disapproval  of  mocking  laughter  and  his  preference  for  ‘a  spirit  of  animation’. 
Richard  Cronin’s  ‘Peter  Bell,  Peterloo,  and  the  Politics  of  Cockney  Poetry’  (63— 
87)  engages  our  attention  with  an  account  of  the  politics  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third 
and  its  class  basis.  This  article  is  replete  with  contextual  observations  about  how 
Shelley’s  position  relates  to  the  radical  movement  of  the  time,  fractured  as  it  was 
by  class  bias.  Edward  Larrissey’s  ‘Ahasuerus-Xerxes:  “Hellas”  as  Allegory  of 
Dissemination’  (88-98)  is  a  shortish  piece  which  discusses  Hellas  in  terms  of 
issues  raised  by  the  Book  of  Job  and  Shelley’s  very  critical  thoughts  about  the  Old 
Testament  God.  Bernard  Beatty’s  ‘Repetition’s  Music:  The  Triumph  of  Life’ 
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(99-114)  deals  with  the  movement  between  repetition  and  perception  in 
Shelley’s  last  poem,  and  Michael  O’Neill’s  ‘  “And  all  things  seem  only  one”:  The 
Shelleyan  Lyric’  (115-31)  is  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  integrity  of  the  lyric 
moment  in  Shelley’s  poetry,  and  particularly  in  Prometheus  Unbound. 

A  large  number  of  articles  on  Shelley  have  appeared.  Dennis  G.  King-Hele 
contributes  an  informed  and  scholarly  account  of  ‘Shelley  and  Science’  to  NRRS 
(46.253—65)  which  is  very  useful  background  (especially  Mary  Shelley’s 
Frankenstein).  Burton  R.  Pollin  provides  a  bibliographical  piece,  ‘Music  for 
Shelley’s  Poetry:  Second  Supplement’  ( KSJ  41.23—36).  Michael  Rossington 
writes  on  ‘Shelley  and  the  Orient’  ( KSR  (1991)  6.18-36).  Two  articles  in 
particular  discuss  Shelley’s  reputation  and  influence  in  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Bouthaina  Shaaban  discusses  the  appropriation  of  Shelley’s  work  by  the 
mid-nineteenth-century  religious  and  political  movement  called  the  Communist 
Church,  led  by  John  Goodwyn  and  Catherine  Barmby  (‘Shelley  and  the  Barmbys’, 
KSJ  4 1.1 22-3  8)  and  one  of  my  favourite  Shelley  critics,  Mark  Kipperman,  wryly 
casts  his  eye  over  the  Victorian  treatment  of  Shelley  in  ‘Absorbing  a  Revolution: 
Shelley  Becomes  a  Romantic,  1889—1903’  ( NCL  47.187—211).  Shaaban  contin¬ 
ues  the  admirable  work  of  assessing  Shelley’s  influence  over  Chartist  and  Chris¬ 
tian  socialist  movements  whereas  Kipperman  looks  at  the  more  conservative 
appropriation  of  Shelley  as  a  cultural  figure.  Kipperman’s  is  an  important  article 
for  students  of  Shelley’s  reputation  as  it  demonstrates  how  ‘the  well-known 
appeal  of  a  Shelley  to  radical  elements  in  Victorian  society  needed  to  be  con¬ 
tained  through  reinterpretations  and  formulations  of  literary  history  that  both 
admitted  a  notion  of  progress  as  a  historical  end  and  avoided  validating  social 
upheavals  as  a  means’.  Kipperman  remarks  how  the  beginnings  of  the  study  of 
Shelley  as  a  serious  poet  coincided  with  the  rise  of  institutional  study  of  English 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  with  the  development  of  a  canon  that  included 
periodized  nineteenth-century  literature.  The  article  is  also  instructive  in  its 
analysis  of  the  origins  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  the  constructions  of  this 
period.  After  ploughing  through  so  much  indifferent  criticism  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  come  across  one  of  Kipperman’s  perky  and  informative  pieces. 

‘Alastor’  is  the  subject  of  Donna  Richardson’s  ‘An  Anatomy  of  Solitude: 
Shelley’s  Response  to  Radical  Skepticism  in  Alastor’  ( SIR  31.171-95). 
Richardson  comments  on  Shelley’s  sceptical  radical  idealism,  arguing  that 
Alastor  implies  ‘that  denying  significant  human  relation  to  nature  because  nature 
provides  no  certainties  is  as  much  an  error  of  human  egotism  as  are  the  egotistical 
sublime  and  the  pathetic  fallacy’.  In  this  fine  reading  Richardson  discusses  the 
relationship  between  the  narrator  and  poet,  the  nature  of  the  poet’s  vision,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  poet’s  long  journey.  Suzanne  Ferris’s  ‘Reflection  in  a  “Many- 
Sided  Mirror”:  Shelley’s  The  Cenci  through  the  Post-Revolutionary  Prism’  (WC 
23.134 — 44)  discourses  on  the  play  as  a  reflection  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
drama.  Ferris  proposes  that  ‘from  the  perspective  of  the  Revolution  and  its 
aftermath,  Beatrice  Cenci’s  murder  of  her  father,  a  willed  response  to  his  sexual 
and  psychic  oppression,  is  a  perversion  of  the  revolutionary  impulse’.  This  is  a 
competent  but  not  a  very  original  reading  of  the  play.  E.  Douka  Kabitoglou 
presents  a  fashionably  dialogic  reading  of  ‘Julian  and  Maddalo  in  Shelley  s 
Dialogic  Poetry’  (OL  47.303-14).  Claudia  T.  Kahan  in  ‘Shelley’s  “Hymn  to 
Mercury”:  Poetic  Praxis  and  the  Creation  of  Value’  ( SIR  31.147—69)  examines 
the  significance,  in  terms  of  Shelley’s  own  later  descriptions  of  poetic  power,  of 
his  choice  of  this  Homeric  translation  and  argues  that  this  translation  provides  the 
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formalization  of  a  historic  moment  in  Greek  history  when  Techne,  as  a  work 
primarily  productive  of  an  object,  becomes  praxis,  work  primarily  defining  a 
subject.  I  have  not  seen  Jacques  Blondel’s  discussion  of  Prometheus  Unbound : 
‘Shelley  et  le  christianisme  (Promethee  delivre)’  in  Foi  et  Vie  (91.97-104).  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Life’  receives  more  attention  than  other  poems  by  Shelley  this  year. 
Karen  A.  Weisman  writes  a  substantial  article  on  the  poem,  ‘Shelley’s  Triumph 
of  Life  over  Fiction’  in  PQ  (71.337-60)  and  James  O’Rourke  comments  on  the  de 
Manian  reading  of  the  text  in  ‘Death  and  Error  in  “Shelley  Disfigured  ( Criti¬ 
cism  34.1—25). 

One  piece  on  Shelley’s  prose  has  come  to  my  attention:  Jean  Hall’s  ‘The 
Divine  and  the  Dispassionate  Selves:  Shelley’s  Defence  and  Peacock  s  The  Four 
Ages  of  Poetry'  (KSJ  41.139-63).  Hall’s  scholarly  piece  raises  the  question  of 
why  the  notorious  atheist  Shelley  chose  to  defend  poetry  by  characterizing  it  as 
a  form  of  religion.  For  Hall  ‘The  Defence  is  committed  to  the  kindling  of  the 
reader’s  imaginative  vision,  not  to  easily  assuring  him  or  her  that  poetry  is  sacred. 
Rather  than  worshipping  false  gods,  Shelley  wants  us  to  act  out  the  divinity  in 
ourselves.’  Hall  surveys  the  contemporary  debate  between  Shelley  and  Peacock 
as  well  as  the  recent  critical  controversy  concerning  Shelley’s  notions  of  transcen¬ 
dentalism.  Her  article  is  a  scholarly  and  very  helpful  piece  of  writing.  From 
Peacock  to  DeQuincey  and  also  in  KSJ  (41.36-41),  Robert  Morrison  contributes 
a  brief  note  describing  DeQuincey ’s  contribution  to  the  very  penetrating  review 
of  Shelley’s  Revolt  of  Islam  from  Blackwoods,  (January  1819).  A  final  compara¬ 
tive  account  of  Shelley  occurs  in  S.  Simpkins,  ‘They  Do  Men  in  Different  Voices: 
Narrative  Cross-Dressing  in  Sand  and  Shelley’  ( Style  26.400—18).  To  close  this 
section  I  would  like  to  notice  two  short  pieces  occasioned  by  the  bicentennial  of 
Shelley’s  birth:  Judith  Chemaik’s  account  of  Shelley’s  reputation  in  recent  years, 
‘Retrospective  on  a  Prophet’  (TLS  4643.13)  and  Richard  Holmes’s  survey  of 
recent  literature  on  the  poet,  “‘He  Doth  Not  Sleep”’  ( NYRB  39.19—24). 

No  new  editions  of  Keats’s  poetry  or  prose  have  come  to  my  attention  this 
year.  Two  monographs  have  appeared.  John  A.  Minahan’s  Words  Like  a  Bell: 
John  Keats,  Music  and  the  Romantic  Poet  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  between 
poetry  and  music  in  Keats.  This  foray  into  comparative  criticism  is  an  unusual 
one;  although  we  may  be  familiar  with  the  analogy  between  literature  and  art  in 
the  period,  that  between  literature  and  music  is  hard  to  maintain.  Minahan’s 
evident  musicological  background  certainly  qualifies  him  for  this  task.  Minahan 
argues  that  an  appreciation  of  music’s  ability  to  move  the  listener  ‘from  certainty 
through  mystery  to  a  renewed  understanding  of  temporality’  helped  Keats  to 
understand  and  articulate  his  own  experience  of  time.  The  central  point  is  that 
‘the  Greater  Romantic  lyric’  as  formulated  by  M.  H.  Abrams  has  a  parallel 
structure  to  the  most  frequently  employed  musical  organization  of  the  period:  the 
‘rounded  binary’  where  ‘one  group  of  materials  gives  way  to  another,  then  the 
original  group  returns,  usually  altered’.  Both  are  manifestations  or  symptoms  of 
a  model  of  time  shared  by  literary  and  musical  artists  in  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries:  ‘Romantic  time,  then,  is  both  linear  and  circular;  its 
essence  is  return  with  a  difference.’  Part  One  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
Keats’s  use  of  musical  imagery.  Among  several  extended  discussions  is  a  helpful 
one  on  time  and  music  in  ‘The  Eve  of  St  Agnes’:  ‘Music  not  only  had  been  a 
structuring  idea  in  the  poem,  but  has  also  provided  the  essential  moment  of  the 
poem  when  Madeline  started  into  that  waking/dreaming  state  of  special  time.’ 
Part  Two  of  Minahan’s  study  is  devoted  to  the  musical  (prosodic)  effects  Keats 
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achieved  in  his  verse.  Minahan  is  rather  too  dismissive  of  Keats’s  blank  verse 
poems  here.  He  deals  with  them  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  finding  The  Fall  of 
Hyperion  to  be  ‘a  cut  and  paste  job’,  and  he  does  not  care  much  for  the  ottava  rima 
stanza  of  the  ‘tiresome’  Isabella  either.  Minahan  is  much  better  and  more  helpful 
on  Keats’s  exploitation  of  the  Ode  stanza  and  most  impressive  in  his  discussion 
of  the  sonata-like  music  of  the  Odes.  He  presents  a  significant  reappraisal  of 
Keats’s  last  poem  ‘What  can  I  do  to  drive  away’,  which  he  sees  functioning  in  the 
sequence  of  Odes  in  the  same  way  as  Beethoven’s  innovative  use  of  the  sonata’s 
coda  or  tailpiece:  ‘Like  the  Beethoven  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Keats  knew  he  had 
a  long  way  to  go;  unlike  Beethoven,  he  didn’t  get  the  chance  to  keep  trying.’  In 
many  ways  Minahan’s  book  is  a  rather  odd  one  and  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
mainstream  of  Romantic  criticism.  The  critical  debates  it  participates  in  are  not 
current  and  the  book  does  not  reflect  recent  writing  in  the  area.  It  is  also  an  overly 
verbose  and  repetitious  performance  which  would  have  benefited  from  a  more 
economic  style  of  writing.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  valuable  discussion  here 
and  the  comment  on  musical  matters  is  informed  and  serious.  The  second  Keats 
monograph  to  have  appeared  this  year,  Carol  Kyros  Walker’s  Walking  North  With 
Keats  (YaleUP),  has  not  been  made  available  for  me  to  review  but  is  described 
as  an  attractive  coffee-table  book  featuring  a  series  of  145  photographs  and 
including  annotated  reprints  of  the  letters  and  poems  Keats  wrote  on  his  1818  tour 
of  Northern  England  and  Scotland.  This  tour  is  also  the  subject  of  John 
Glendening’s  Marxist  account  ‘Keats’  Tour  of  Scotland:  Bums  and  the  Anxiety 
of  Influence’  (KSJ  41.76-99).  Glendening  does  not  deal  with  the  tour  itself  in 
much  detail,  but  stresses  the  poetic  anxieties  created  by  the  notion  of  the  North 
and  specifically  concerning  Keats’s  connection  with  Bums:  ‘Keats’  journey  was 
an  anxious  quest  for  self-validation  that  for  a  while  focused  on  the  Scot.  An 
interesting  article  confirming  the  recent  interest  in  walking  and  tourism  in  the 
Romantic  period. 

Two  studies  of  Keats  aimed  more  at  the  undergraduate  reader  have  appeared 
this  year.  F.  B.  Pinion’s  A  Keats  Chronology  presents  Keats’s  life  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  detailing  the  events  that  occurred  on  specific  days  in  his  life  as  far  as 
they  are  known  and  a  substantial  list  of  biographical  entries  of  important  persons 
in  Keats’s  life.  This  is  a  useful  work  of  reference  for  undergraduate  and  scholar 
alike.  One  very  fine  study  aimed  at  the  student  reader  is  Brian  Stone’s  The  Poetry 
of  Keats  in  the  Penguin  Critical  Studies  series.  Stone  gives  an  excellent  general 
and  accessible  account  of  Keats’s  major  poetry  and  its  context  and  background, 
as  well  as  including  a  most  useful  section  on  the  form  of  Keats  s  verse.  The  study 
covers  a  lot  of  ground,  including  comment  on  early  verse,  plays  and  later  verse, 
and  it  is  very  good  on  the  Hyperion  poems.  I  think  that  Stone  has  admirably 
fulfilled  the  brief  of  the  series  he  writes  for. 

Two  primarily  biographical  studies  of  the  Keats  circle  have  come  to  my 
attention.  R.  Cavaliero’s  1991  piece  ‘A  Place  too  Savage  for  an  Invalid:  Rome, 
John  Keats  and  Joseph  Severn’  was  published  in  KSR  ((1991)  6.1-17)  and  the 
journal  Fiddlehead  has  a  brief  piece  on  Keats’s  schoolmaster  and  father  of  his 
childhood  friend  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  ‘John  Clarke,  Keats’s  Schoolmaster  at 
Enfield  Remembers  the  Poet  after  his  Death’  (172.79-80).  Surprisingly  few 
substantial  articles  have  appeared  on  Keats’s  poetry,  but  three  stand  out  as  major. 
Nicholas  Roe’s  ‘Keats’s  Lisping  Sedition’  (EIC  42.36-55)  provides  an  admirable 
discussion  of  Keats’s  dissenting  politics  and  the  ways  in  which  it  was  expressed 
stylistically.  Roe  is  also  very  good  on  the  way  that  class-based  criticisms  became 
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institutionalized  into  aesthetic  commonplaces,  demonstrating  how  allegations  of 
effeminacy  and  mawkishness  in  his  verse  were  intended  to  deprive  him  of 
masculine  authority.  This  is  a  very  useful  introduction  to  Keats  s  subversive 
politics  which  should  be  read  and  anthologized.  Alan  Bewell  s  excellent  Keats  s 
“Realm  of  Flora’”  ( SIR  31.71-98)  discusses  Keats’s  use  of  floral  imagery. 
Bewell  points  out  how  Keats’s  knowledge  of  flora  and  nature  arose  from  a 
suburban  and  middle-class  context,  so  unlike  that  of  Wordsworth:  Keats  sees 
nature  as  something  that  is  purposefully  gathered,  planted,  and  arranged  for 
display  and  pleasure.’  Keats  is  thus  closer  to  Erasmus  Darwin’s  Loves  of  the 
Plants  than  to  Wordsworth’s  ‘Michael’.  Bewell  argues  that  Keats  is  best  under¬ 
stood  as  constituting,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  a  literary  school,  not  Lockhart’s  ‘Cockney 
School  of  Poets’  but  one  of  ‘Romantic  Mannerism’.  Bewell  is  very  good  on 
Keats’s  dioptric  style,  whereby  sexual  matters  are  discussed  in  floral  terms.  Such 
a  language  was  ready  to  hand  in  Regency  England  where  botany  was  used  as  an 
encoded  language  for  sexual  intrigue.  Such  imagery  and  language  further 
contextualizes  the  effeminacy  that  contemporaries  encountered  in  Keats’s  poetry, 
who  glimpsed  in  the  floral  style  an  appeal  to  an  audience  neither  male  nor 
heterosexual.  Also  insightful  is  Bewell’s  point  that  Keats  drew  not  only  upon 
Dante,  Milton  and  Wordsworth  for  his  natural  imagery  but  also  upon  contempor¬ 
ary  female  poets  who  dominated  the  discourse  of  the  botanical  poem,  which  was 
accounted,  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  kind  of  stylistic  cross-dressing.  In  the  later 
poetry  Bewell  sees  the  poet  at  war  with  himself,  summoning  up  the  floral  imagery 
of  his  early  poetry  as  a  dead  language  to  be  revised.  In  a  shift  from  Eros  to 
Thanatos,  Keats  associates  the  realm  of  flora  with  death.  This  is  a  consistently 
insightful,  perceptive  and  rewarding  essay  and,  in  my  view,  the  best  piece  of 
writing  about  Keats’s  poetry  this  year.  The  third  substantial  article  of  the  year  is 
Andrew  J.  Bennett’s  ‘“Hazardous  Magic”:  Vision  and  Inscription  in  Keats’  “The 
Eve  of  St  Agnes’”  (AT5L7  41.1 00—2 1 ).  Bennett  examines  the  relationship  between 
the  visual  and  the  visionary  in  Keats’s  poetry  as  well  as  the  problematic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  these  visions  in  descriptive  language,  taking  ‘The  Eve  of  St  Agnes’ 
as  a  test  case.  Bennett  argues  that  ‘While  both  Porphyro  and  Madeline  provide 
models  for  the  reader’s  vision,  and  while  the  poem  provides  ample  opportunity 
for  the  readers’  imaginative  envisioning,  the  ambiguities  and  tensions  involved  in 
both  cases  generate  their  own,  internal,  flinging  ofF.  Three  notes  about  Keats’s 
poetry  appear  in  Explicator :  Walter  S.  Minot  writes  on  ‘Keats’  “Ode  to  a 
Nightingale”’  (50.70-1);  Edwin  Moise  on  ‘Keats’s  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci”’  (50.72-4);  and  M.  Moorhead  notices  a  rather  obvious  Keatsian  allusion 
in  ‘Keats’s  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale”  and  Hardy’s  “The  Oxen”’  (51.19-20).  E. 
Douka  Kabitoglou’s  ‘Adapting  Philosophy  to  Literature:  The  Case  of  John  Keats’ 
( SP  89.115—36)  details  the  origins  of  Keats’s  beauty-truth  formulation,  com¬ 
menting  perceptively  on  the  poet’s  ambivalent  attitude  to  philosophy.  J.  A. 
Sutcliffe’s  ‘Keats  and  Teasing’  ( CQ  17.65—82)  discusses  satire  and  humour  in  the 
poet’s  work.  Finally,  I  have  a  listing  for  a  note  by  S.  Pender  entitled  ‘John  Keats 
After  His  Lost  Letter’  in  the  journal  Descant  (22.7)  which  I  have  not  tracked 
down. 

Turning  to  the  non-canonical  poets  of  the  period,  whom  I  will  approach  in  an 
alphabetical  sequence.  C.  Moylan  writes  on  ‘Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes,  Romantic 
Medicine,  and  the  Advent  of  Therapeutic  Theater’  in  SN  (63.181-8).  Colin 
Pedley’s  ‘Two  More  Uncollected  Poems  by  William  Lisle  Bowles’  ( N&Q 
39.165-7)  prints  an  untitled  poem  ‘Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again’  and  the  poem 
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‘Lines  written  at  Weston-super-Mare,  August  5th,  1812’,  both  of  which  are  rather 
Wordsworthian  in  their  concern  for  memory  and  imagination  and  worthy  of  wider 
notice.  Robert  Bums  appears  in  this  section  as  a  Romantic  poet  rather  than  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Attention  to  his  work  has  been  mainly  biographical,  the  major 
event  being  the  publication  of  James  Mackay’s  A  Biography  of  Robert  Burns. 
This  is  a  full  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  life  of  the  poet  in  which  the  author 
claims  to  have  cleared  up  misapprehensions  and  half-truths  circulating  around  the 
poet.  Bums’s  record  in  bastardy  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  time,  and 
although  he  liked  his  drink,  Bums  is  more  properly  described  as  a  workaholic  not 
an  alcoholic.  This  is  a  thorough  and  heavily  documented  account,  very  useful 
indeed  for  the  scholar  and  general  reader  interested  in  Bums.  The  biography  has 
been  reprinted  in  1993.  Still  with  matters  biographical,  Andrew  Ballantyne’s 
‘The  Frailties  of  Robert  Bums’  (in  I.  Hamilton)  discusses  the  cult  of  Bums  and 
the  tensions  between  the  peasant  poet  and  the  artist.  M.  Lindsay  also  gives  an 
account  of  ‘Bums  in  Dumfries’  (Poetry  W  28.4—5).  The  songs  of  Bums  are  the 
feature  of  John  Ashmead’s  and  John  Davison’s  ‘Words,  Music  and  Emotion  in  the 
Love  Songs  of  Robert  Bums’  (ECLife  15.225-42).  Two  contributions  to  the 
Chatterton  debate  are  reprinted  by  AMS  for  the  Augustan  Reprint  Society: 
Edmund  Malone’s  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Poems  Attributed  to  Thomas 
Rowley  (intro,  by  James  M.  Kuist)  and  George  Hardinge’s  Rowley  and  Chatterton 
in  the  Shades,  or,  Nugae  antiquae  et  novae  (intro.  Joan  Pittock).  ZAA  contained 
two  articles  on  Chatterton  by  A.  D.  Harvey  missed  in  last  year’s  review:  ‘The  Cult 
of  Chatterton  amongst  English  Poets  c.  1 770— c.  1820’  and  ‘Poems  on,  or  Referring 
to,  Thomas  Chatterton’  (39  (1991).  124— 8,128-33). 

John  Clare  is  included  among  the  non-canonical  poets  although  his  case  is 
becoming  increasingly  problematic.  New  editions  of  his  work  are  appearing,  he 
has  an  annual  journal  devoted  to  his  work,  and  a  healthy  amount  of  criticism  is 
beginning  to  appear.  The  main  Clare  publication  is  The  John  Clare  Society 
Journal  now  edited  by  John  Goodridge  who  took  over  this  year  from  Kelsey 
Thornton.  JCSJ  11  contains  several  interesting  pieces.  Ronald  Blythe’s  ‘Some 
Fragments  from  the  President’s  Addresses’  (5—13)  casts  a  rather  Proustian  eye 
back  over  his  past  addresses  as  President  of  the  John  Clare  Society.  Mark  Storey  s 
‘Edward  Drury’s  “Memoir  of  Clare’”  (14-16)  locates  an  interesting  early  bio¬ 
graphical  memoir  of  Clare  which  is  reprinted  here.  Clare’s  well-documented 
anxiety  about  his  literary  pursuits  are  poignantly  represented  in  this  memoir: 
‘Whenever  he  bought  a  book  he  could  not  restrain  his  impatience  to  read  it,  & 
fearing  to  be  thought  idle,  if  seen  reading  on  the  road,  he  often  went  into  some 
near  plantation  or  thicket  to  peruse  his  new  purchase.’  P.  M.  S.  Dawson’s  ‘John 
Clare  -  Radical?’  (17-27)  surveys  the  evidence  for  Clare’s  radicalism,  arguing 
that  despite  his  public  stance  as  a  ‘State  and  Church  Tory’,  ‘under  his  breath,  we 
might  say,  Clare  was  more  of  a  radical  than  he  could  dare  to  be  in  public  or  than 
he  cared  to  own  to  his  own  being’;  this  statement  is  backed  up  by  good  close 
reading  of  Clare’s  sardonic  poem  ‘The  Summons’.  Greg  Crossnan  presents  his 
discovery  of  ‘Another  Version  of  the  Scriven  Engraving’  of  Clare  (28-9).  Helen 
Boden’s  ‘Clare,  Wordsworth’s  Pedlar,  and  the  Fate  of  Genius’  (30-42)  makes  an 
autobiographical  comparison  of  Clare’s  ‘The  Fate  of  Genius’  from  The  Village 
Minstrel  with  Wordsworth’s  ‘The  Pedlar’  and  William  D.  Brewer  compares 
‘John  Clare  and  Lord  Byron’  (43-56)  finding  a  point  for  this  exercise  in  the 
improvisational  nature  of  both  poets’  mode  of  composition  and  their  exploitation 
of  the  ‘vulgar’  style.  Brewer  also  discusses  Clare’s  ‘Byron  persona’  and  the  poem 
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‘Child  Harold’.  Finally  Dennis  Thomas’s  ‘John  Clare:  Blunden’s  “Unseen 
Friend’”  (57-60)  comments  on  Blunden’s  sympathetic  identification  with  Clare. 
Clare  studies  are  fortunate  in  having  that  fine  critic  James  C.  McKusick  as  its 
champion  in  the  USA.  Two  pieces  by  McKusick  on  Clare  are  published  this  year. 
‘John  Clare’s  London  Journal:  A  Peasant  Poet  Encounters  the  Metropolis’  ( WC 
23.172-5)  discusses  Clare’s  vivid  account  of  the  London  literary  scene  from  his 
‘peasant  poet’s’  perspective.  Probably  this  material  is  more  familiar  to  a  British 
than  to  an  American  audience,  but  McKusick’s  piece  still  deserves  praise  as  a 
sensitive  and  knowledgeable  account  of  Clare’s  experiences  in  London. 
McKusick’s  “‘A  Language  That  Is  Ever  Green”:  The  Ecological  Vision  of  John 
Clare’  (UTQ  61.226-49)  discusses  the  ecological  awareness  of  Clare’s  verse. 
Finally  for  Clare,  there  is  Anne  D.  Wallace’s  ‘Farming  on  Foot:  Tracking  Georgic 
in  Clare  and  Wordsworth’  ( TSLL  34.509-40),  discussed  above. 

Surprisingly  nothing  on  George  Crabbe  has  come  to  my  attention  this  year. 
Woodstock  have  published  a  facsimile  of  John  Hookham  Frere’s  Whistlecraft 
which  is  a  fine  example  of  comic  writing  in  the  period.  Frere  was  a  contributor 
to  The  Anti-jacobin  and  his  mock-heroic  poem  Whistlecraft  was  highly  influential 
upon  Byron’s  Beppo  and  that  poet’s  turn  to  satire.  One  essay  appears  on  James 
Hogg’s  prose,  David  Groves’s  detailed  and  very  informative  ‘“The  Rapt  Breath¬ 
ing  of  High  Poesy”;  James  Hogg’s  Midsummer  Night  Dreams  and  Its  “Romantic” 
Context’  ( Scotia :  Interdisciplinary  Journal  of  Scottish  Studies  14.21—41).  Noth¬ 
ing  has  appeared  on  Thomas  Moore  this  year.  One  article  has  appeared  on  Mary 
Robinson  which  is  reviewed  above. 

Two  editions  of  Scott’s  poetry  have  been  published  this  year.  James  Reed  has 
edited  Sir  Walter  Scott:  Selected  Poems.  Reed’s  selection  divides  the  poems  into 
three  sections:  Lyrics,  Landscape,  and  Narrative.  Reed  has  chosen  poems  to 
illustrate  Scott’s  range  from  his  youth  to  his  abandonment  of  poetry  in  the  wake 
of  Byron’s  success.  Reed  singles  out  Marmion  of  the  three  narrative  poems  for 
inclusion  in  its  entirety,  chiefly  for  its  lyric  excellence  and  its  descriptive  ele¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  useful  selection  of  verse  which  will  be  very  helpful  for  those 
wishing  to  include  Scott’s  poetry  in  their  teaching  of  Romanticism.  The  editor’s 
annotations  to  the  poetry  are  perhaps,  given  the  historically  allusive  character  of 
Scott’s  verse,  a  bit  too  light.  Woodstock  have  published  a  facsimile  of  Scott’s 
medieval  romance  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (1805),  his  first  and  most 
influential  narrative  poem.  Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  introduction  clearly  sets  out 
the  importance  of  this  work  for  the  major  Romantic  poets.  Scott  as  a  dramatist  and 
the  subject  of  drama  aroused  some  interest  this  year.  Barbara  Bell’s  ‘The  Na¬ 
tional  Drama’  ( Theatre  Research  International  17.96—108)  has  some  material  on 
his  work.  Philip  Bolton’s  Scott  Dramatized  (Mansell)  has  not  been  seen  by  this 
reviewer.  Another  welcome  facsimile  reprint  from  Woodstock  is  Charlotte 
Smith’s  Elegiac  Sonnets  (1789).  Smith  was  arguably  the  best  female  poet  of  the 
period  and  she  was  much  admired  by  Wordsworth  for  her  natural  style.  This  is  a 
welcome  reprint.  Southey  attracts  little  attention  this  year  as  last.  His  poem  The 
Cataract  of  Lodore  has  been  reprinted  by  H.  Holt  with  illustrations  by  David 
Catrow,  but  this  has  not  been  made  available  for  review.  W.  J.  B.  Owen’s 
‘Southey’s  England  and  The  Prelude ’  (WC  23.10—17)  discusses  Southey’s  prose 
work  Letters  from  England  (1807)  claiming  that  Southey’s  period  of  composition 
of  the  work  coincides  with  that  of  the  composition  of  The  Prelude.  Owen  notes 
many  interesting  parallels  between  the  works.  D.  Eastwood’s  ‘Robert  Southey 
and  the  Meanings  of  Patriotism’  (JBS  31.265.87)  has  not  been  seen.  Jina  Politi’s 
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‘“The  Sister  to  a  Shirt’”  ( N&Q  39.173-4)  considers  sexism  in  Southey’s  The 
Doctor.  Mary  Tighe’s  Psyche  with  Other  Poems  (1811)  which  so  influenced 
Keats’s  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’  is  also  the  subject  of  a  Woodstock  facsimile. 
Jonathan  Wordsworth’s  introduction  presents  Tighe’s  work  in  context  and  claims 
that  Psyche  ‘is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  long  poems  of  the  Romantic  period’. 

The  increased  interest  in  Romantic  drama  has  been  a  feature  of  this  year’s 
review  and  I  have  already  noticed  a  number  of  studies  on  the  dramatic  writing  of 
the  canonical  poets,  especially  the  renewed  interest  in  Wordsworth  s  The  Border¬ 
ers.  I  have  already  reviewed  Richard  Lansdown’s  Byron ’s  Historical  Dramas  and 
the  Studies  in  Romanticism  ( SIR  31-iii)  special  issue  on  Sardanapalus.  Two  other 
monographs  have  appeared  which  are  reviewed  in  other  sections  of  YWES  and 
have  not  yet  been  seen  by  me.  These  are  Marc  Baer’s  Theatre  and  Disorder  in 
Late  Georgian  London  (Clarendon)  and  Frederick  Burwick’s  Illusions  and  the 
Drama:  Critical  Theory  of  the  Enlightenment  and  Romantic  Era  (PSUP).  A 
special  number  of  the  journal  of  The  Wordsworth  Circle  was  devoted  to  Romantic 
Drama:  Historical  and  Critical  Essays  this  year  (23. ii).  It  was  edited  by  Terence 
A.  Hoagwood  and  Daniel  P.  Watkins.  Terence  Hoagwood’s  ‘Prolegomenon  for  a 
Theory  of  Romantic  Drama’  (49-63)  surveys  the  reasons  for  the  critical  neglect 
of  the  area  and  attempts  to  articulate  a  theory  and  methodology  within  which  to 
study  the  drama.  Hoagwood  argues  that  the  appropriation  and  interpretation  of 
Romantic  drama  must  bear  in  mind  three  facets:  ‘engagement  in  public  and 
historical  crises,  submergence  of  those  engagements  in  symbolic  form,  and 
resulting  thematics  of  fictionality  and  its  representations  of  the  real,  under  the 
determining  pressures  of  history.’  Hoagwood  sees  as  the  central  fact  about 
Romantic  drama  its  ‘displacement  of  revolutionary  sociopolitical  facts’.  As 
Hoagwood  points  out,  the  essays  in  this  collection  ‘demonstrate  both  the  salience 
of  history  as  a  category  within  the  plays  and  likewise  the  historicity  of  the 
category  of  history  itself.  Greg  Kucich’s  ‘“A  Haunted  Ruin”:  Romantic  Drama, 
Renaissance  Tradition,  and  the  Critical  Establishment’  (64-76)  discusses  the 
paradoxes  of  the  Romantic  involvement  in  the  theatre:  ‘why  the  Romantic  writers 
abandoned  a  form  of  creative  experience  they  highly  valued.’  The  question  is  not 
why  they  abandoned  the  stage  but  why  they  rushed  towards  it  and  fled  from  it. 
Kucich  believes  that  the  Romantic  writers  were  essentially  disabled  by  their 
objective  to  emulate  the  Renaissance  dramatists  whose  work  was  their  bench¬ 
mark  for  excellence.  This,  combined  with  the  politicization  of  the  theatre  of  the 
time,  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Romantic  writers  to  work  within.  Kucich 
provides  an  interesting  and  informed  account  of  this  aspect  of  Romantic  anxiety 
about  the  past.  Kenneth  Johnston’s  and  Joseph  Nicoles’s  ‘Transitory  Actions, 
Men  Betrayed:  The  French  Revolution  in  the  English  Revolution  in  Romantic 
Drama’  (76-97)  examines  plays  by  writers  of  the  Romantic  era  depicting  scenes 
of  political  crisis  in  an  attempt  to  establish  their  relevance  to  British  politics  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  French  Revolution,  focusing  on  the  dramas  of  the  English 
Civil  War.  The  authors  discuss  several  dramatic  works,  including  Charles  Lamb’s 
John  Woodvil,  Godwin’s  Faulkener,  Shelley’s  Charles  the  First,  Mary  Russell 
Mitford’s  Charles  the  First,  and  Robert  Browning’s  Strafford  (‘the  last  Romantic 
tragedy’),  finding  in  Shelley’s  drama  ‘the  potential  of  becoming  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  searching  of  all  Romantic  dramatic  analyses  of  “the  spirit  of  the  age’”. 
Daniel  P.  Watkins’s  ‘Class,  Gender,  and  Social  Motion  in  Joanna  Baillie’s  De 
Montfort'  (109-16)  investigates  the  social  conditions  that  undergird  the  psycho¬ 
logical  interests  of  De  Montfort’ s  character.  Watkins  presents  a  detailed  critique 
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of  the  social  antagonism  between  De  Montfort  and  Rezenfelt  and  demonstrates 
how  Baillie  images  this  in  themes  of  confinement,  claustrophobia  and  space.  The 
three  other  articles  in  this  collection  have  been  reviewed  above  under  their  single¬ 
author  subject:  Marjorie  D.  Purinton,  ‘Wordsworth’s  The  Borderers  and  the 
Ideology  of  Revolution’  (97-108);  Julie  Carlson,  ‘Command  Performances: 
Burke,  Coleridge,  and  Schiller’s  Dramatic  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France’  (117-33);  and  Suzanne  Ferris’s  ‘Reflection  in  a  “Many-Sided  Mirror”: 
Shelley’s  The  Cenci  through  the  Post-Revolutionary  Prism’  ( 1 34 — 44).  Jeffrey  N. 
Cox’s  collection  Seven  Gothic  Dramas,  1789-1825  is  very  welcome  as  an  edition 
of  several  plays,  not  easily  available  but  often  discussed  in  recent  years.  The 
volume  also  reflects  the  renewed  interest  in  matters  both  Gothic  and  dramatic  in 
the  period.  Cox’s  volume  contains  Francis  North’s  The  Kentish  Barons,  J.  C. 
Cross’s  Julia  of  Louvain;  Or,  Monkish  Cruelty,  Matthew  G.  Lewis’s  The  Castle 
Specter  and  The  Captive,  Joanna  Baillie’s  De  Montfort,  C.  R.  Maturin’s  Bertram; 
Or,  The  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand,  and  Richard  Brinsley  Peake’s  Presumption;  Or, 
The  Fate  of  Frankenstein.  Cox  introduces  the  plays  with  a  lengthy  and  informa¬ 
tive  analysis  of  and  apologia  for  the  Gothic  drama  from  its  origins  in  Walpole’s 
The  Mysterious  Mother  to  its  eclipse  by  the  domestic  melodrama  of  the  1 820s  and 
1830s.  This  is  an  interesting  and  helpful  collection  which  makes  high  claims  for 
its  subject.  Cox  is  perhaps  too  insistent  on  the  revolutionary  and  radical  nature  of 
the  Gothic:  ‘I  want  to  make  the  claim  that  the  Gothic  drama  is  the  most  subtle 
theatrical  attempt  of  the  1790s  to  resolve  the  ideological,  generic,  and  institu¬ 
tional  problems  facing  playwrights  of  the  day.’  Cox’s  inclusions  are  well  chosen, 
although  it  would  have  been  good  to  have  Walpole’s  much  underrated  drama  The 
Mysterious  Mother  (not  performed)  in  print.  Not  noticed  in  last  year’s  review  was 
Jeffrey  N.  Cox’s  ‘Ideology  and  Genre  in  the  British  Anti-Revolutionary  Drama  of 
the  1790s’  ( ELH  58  (1 991). 579-6 1 1).  Coincidentally,  as  well  as  its  inclusion  in 
Cox’s  edition,  Charles  Maturin’s  Bertram:  Or,  The  Castle  of  St  Aldobrand  (1816) 
is  the  subject  of  a  Woodstock  facsimile.  This  is  a  useful  volume  (though  less 
useful  with  Cox’s  edition  on  the  market).  The  edition  has  a  good  contextualizing 
introduction  by  Jonathan  Wordsworth  drawing  our  attention  to  Coleridge’s  dis¬ 
like,  for  personal  and  ideological  reasons,  of  the  play’s  success:  ‘and  Bertram  was 
no  ordinary  success  ...  it  was  an  affront.’ 


2.  Non-Fictional  Prose 

It  has  been  a  good  year  for  Wollstonecraft,  with  two  full-length  studies  and  an 
interesting  batch  of  articles.  Virginia  Sapiro’s  A  Vindication  of  Political  Virtue: 
The  Political  Theory  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  is  written  for  political  scientists 
rather  than  literary  specialists,  and  in  its  search  for  Wollstonecraft’s  ‘political 
theory’  there  is  a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  strategic,  provisional  and  imme¬ 
diate  political  engagement  of  her  writings  as  well  as  the  scope  which  they  present 
—  and  have  presented  —  for  embattled  interpretation.  Sapiro  is  concerned  to  rescue 
Wollstonecraft  from  what  she  sees  as  the  dangerous  presentism  of  many  feminist 
and  poststructuralist  appropriations.  In  order  to  define  Wollstonecraft  in  terms  of 
a  liberal  democratic  tradition,  she  focuses  on  what  she  sees  as  Wollstonecraft’s 
refusal  to  ‘draw  a  clear  line  between  the  “public”  and  “private”  spheres’  in  her 
determination  to  expound  an  ‘integrated  notion  of  civic  virtue’.  According  to 
Sapiro,  Wollstonecraft’s  ‘gender  politics  extends  the  possibilities  of  liberal 
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strains  of  democratic  theory’.  There  is  a  detailed  account  of  Wollstonecraft’s 
‘search  for  independence  and  strength  of  character’,  and  Sapiro  pays  helpful 
historical  attention  to  such  key  terms  as  ‘servility’,  ‘honesty’,  ‘independence’, 
‘genius’,  ‘enthusiasm’  and  ‘providence’  across  the  full  range  of  Wollstonecraft’s 
writings.  While  there  is  a  good  account  of  Wollstonecraft’s  complex  intellectual 
engagement  with  Rousseau  there  is,  strangely,  a  lack  of  definition  regarding 
her  involvement  with  Godwinian  philosophy.  Despite  some  limitations  for  liter¬ 
ary  specialists,  Sapiro’s  book  is  a  helpful  addition  to  our  understanding 
of  Wollstonecraft  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  extended  exposition  of 
the  relationship  between  a  system  of  nature,  providence  and  virtue  in 
Wollstonecraft’s  articulation  of  a  new  civic  identity. 

Gary  Kelly’s  Revolutionary  Feminism:  The  Mind  and  Career  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  deftly  weaves  together  biography,  historical  context  and  detailed 
generic  analyses  of  all  her  writings.  Kelly  locates  Wollstonecraft  in  what  he  calls 
the  ‘British  cultural  revolution’  of  the  1790s  and  sees  her  particular  achievement 
arising  from  the  peculiar  prominence  afforded  to  writing  and  its  problematic 
relationship  to  gender  in  this  moment  of  bourgeois  revolutionary  debate.  Kelly 
argues  that  Wollstonecraft’s  own  middle-class  situation  provided  her  with  a 
‘culture  of  subjectivity  realized  through  writing’,  and  his  thesis  focuses  on  this 
assumption  of  the  revolutionary  act  of  writing.  According  to  Kelly,  Wollstonecraft 
simultaneously  writes  herself  and  challenges  the  dominant  social  and  political 
order.  Each  new  publication  sees  Wollstonecraft  improvising  in  order  to  exploit 
and  alter  the  connection  between  genre,  gender  and  identity.  In  comparison  with 
Sapiro,  Kelly  captures  more  of  the  drama  and  involvement  of  political  debate  in 
his  depiction  of  Wollstonecraft  as  ‘a  relentless  experimenter  in  form  and  style’ 
and  in  his  emphasis  on  a  ‘revolution  in  writing’.  The  student  of  political  science, 
as  well  as  the  student  of  literature,  might  also  learn  more  about  the  interactive 
and  responsive  exchange  of  ideas  through  language  in  the  1790s  from  Kelly’s 
book.  Kelly  shares  some  of  Sapiro’s  suspicion  of  recent  feminist  appropriations 
and  he  is  also  at  his  best  when  accurately  historicizing.  In  his  well-meaning 
celebration  and  confident  explanation  of  Wollstonecraft  s  achievement,  Kelly  is 
in  danger  of  underplaying  some  of  the  more  recalcitrant  contradictions  in  her  texts 
and  of  simplifying  the  complexity  of  the  relationship  between  ideology  and 
subjectivity  in  his  happy  correlation  of  writing  and  revolution.  Nevertheless,  in 
his  characteristically  lucid  and  historically  well-informed  way,  Kelly  has  written 
a  valuable  introduction  to  Wollstonecraft. 

The  complex  and  complicated  identity  at  the  heart  of  Wollstonecraft  s  femi¬ 
nism  is  explored  in  Barbara  Taylor’s  ‘Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  the  Wild  Wish  of 
Early  Feminism’  (HWJ  33.197-219).  Taylor’s  sophisticated  and  suggestive  ac¬ 
count  recognizes  the  tensions,  repressions  and  ‘transgressive  aspirations’  to  be 
found  in  Wollstonecraft’s  writing.  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  for 
Taylor,  is  ‘a  complex,  often  contradictory,  study  of  womanhood’.  She  perceives 
a  much  more  difficult,  even  agonized,  relationship  between  Wollstonecraft  and 
the  nascent  bourgeois  order  than  Kelly  does.  Recognizing  that  Wollstonecraft  is 
‘so  often  forced  to  speak  against  womanhood  and  for  masculinity’,  Taylor  high¬ 
lights  the  ways  in  which  Wollstonecraft’s  texts  expose  ‘the  peculiarity  of  femi¬ 
ninity’.  Following  Cora  Kaplan,  Taylor  reads  through  Wollstonecraft’s  ‘anti¬ 
eroticism’  to  find  ‘a  wild  hope  for  sexual  subjectivity  which  will ...  transform 
gender  as  a  psychological  reality  as  well  as  a  cultural  form  .  The  article  is 
described  as  ‘Work  in  Progress’  and,  on  this  evidence,  the  promised  full-length 
study  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for. 
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In  ‘Roles  for  Readers  in  Mary  Wollstonecraft’s  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman'  ( SEL  32.555-70),  Amy  Elizabeth  Smith  argues  that  the  Vindication  ‘clearly 
anticipates  both  male  and  female  readers’  and  that  ‘the  work’s  reputation  for 
unevenness  arises  primarily  from  its  being  aimed  at  more  than  one  audience  .  She 
identifies  a  ‘vacillation  between  distance  and  solidarity’  in  Wollstonecraft’s  en¬ 
gagement  with  women  readers  and  suggests  that  her  ‘use  of  the  semi-imperative 
addressed  to  men’  illustrates  the  role  to  be  played  by  men  in  her  revolution. 

Other  prose  writers  associated  with  the  French  Revolution  also  feature 
strongly  this  year,  especially  Burke  and  Helen  Maria  Williams.  The  professed 
aim  of  Burke  and  the  French  Revolution:  Bicentennial  Essays,  edited  by  Steven 
Blakemore,  is,  according  to  the  introduction,  to  ‘re-historicise  Burke’  and  to 
‘return  to  contextual  circumstances’.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  by  now  familiar 
clarion-call,  the  volume’s  six  essays  focus  on  Burke’s  construction  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  his  relationship  to  Rousseau,  and  the  connection  between  aesthetics 
and  politics.  In  ‘Burke’s  Tragic  Muse:  Sarah  Siddons  and  the  “Feminization”  of 
the  Reflections' ,  Christopher  Reid  observes  a  ‘congruence  between  the 
Siddonsian  projection  of  suffering  womanhood  and  Burke’s  representation  of  the 
fallen  Queen  of  France’,  and  goes  on  to  argue  convincingly  that  the  Reflections 
should  be  read  as  a  performance  which  exploits  the  conventions  of  pathetic 
tragedy.  Frans  De  Bruyn,  in  ‘Theatre  and  Countertheatre  in  Burke’s  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France’,  follows  a  similar  line,  seeing  a  desperate  stabilizing 
force  in  Burke’s  choice  of  tragedy  as  ‘the  central  narrative  pattern  of  the  Reflec¬ 
tions'.  De  Bruyn  locates  the  text’s  deployment  of  theatrical  allusion  in  a  specific 
battle  between  the  pageantry  of  government  power  and  the  discourse  of  the 
crowd.  In  his  well-focused  contribution  ‘Stripping  the  Queen:  Edmund  Burke’s 
Magic  Lantern  Show’,  Tom  Fumiss  also  concentrates  on  Burke’s  use  of  tragedy, 
showing  how  the  set-piece  on  the  Queen  of  France  in  the  Reflections  exposes  the 
contradictions  in  his  aesthetics.  According  to  Fumiss,  Burke’s  apostrophe  to 
Marie  Antoinette  releases  ‘contradictory  and  incongruous  effects’  which  make 
him  complicit  with  the  mob  revolutionaries  he  castigates.  Peter  J.  Stanlis’s 
‘Burke,  Rousseau,  and  the  French  Revolution’  is  concerned  to  rescue  Burke’s 
Reflections  from  historical  misreadings  and  misappropriations.  With  this  in  mind, 
Stanlis  stresses  that  ‘Burke  had  no  philosophy  of  history’  and  did  not  ‘hold  a 
“historicist”  theory’,  and  that  he  ‘saw  a  French  revolution  as  an  attack  upon  the 
whole  conception  of  European  civilisation  as  a  Christian  commonwealth  of 
nations’.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  call  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
mutually  defining  relationship  between  Rousseau  and  Burke.  As  if  to  fulfil 
Stanlis’s  wish,  Daniel  Ritchie,  in  ‘Desire  and  Sympathy,  Passion  and  Providence: 
The  Moral  Imaginations  of  Burke  and  Rousseau’,  examines  the  connections 
between  Rousseau’s  idea  of  imagination  and  its  connection  with  desire  and  self- 
love  alongside  Burke’s  idea  of  imagination  which,  he  argues,  is  connected  to 
sympathy  and  social  bonds.  His  claim  that  Rousseau  ‘incorporates  the  sublime 
into  politics’  whereas  Burke  incorporates  the  beautiful  appears  to  be  a  useful 
half-truth.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  overview  by  Blakemore  which  claims 
that  Burke  ‘romanticized  the  idea  of  a  communal  European  commonwealth’,  that 
he  is  ‘essentially  interested  in  how  an  antagonistic  revolutionary  world  came  into 
being’,  and  that  his  conspiratorial  theory  of  the  Revolution  turns  ‘revisionist 
history  into  political  demonology’. 

Christopher  Reid’s  ‘Burke,  the  Regency  Crisis,  and  the  “Antagonist  World  of 
Madness”’  ( ECLife  16.59-75)  provides  an  interesting  account  of  Burke’s  deploy¬ 
ment  of  a  rhetoric  of  madness  and  its  relation  to  the  grotesque  and  forms  of  early 
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eighteenth-century  satire.  Reid  documents  Burke’s  own  researches  into  forms  of 
madness  and  notes  how  ‘just  a  year  before  the  cataclysmic  events  in  France, 
Burke  figures  the  King’s  madness  and  the  measures  taken  by  Pitt’s  administra¬ 
tion  to  contain  its  political  effects  as  heralding  a  descent  into  [a]  rebellious 
antagonist  world’.  Louis  Cullen,  in  ‘Burke,  Ireland,  and  Revolution’  ( ECLife 
16.21—42)  argues  that  the  Reflections  is  ‘the  greatest  inconsistency  of  [Burke’s] 
life’  and  that  India  or  Ireland  ‘are  more  revealing  of  his  position’.  Cullen  traces 
Burke’s  ‘belief  in  the  importance  of  continuity’  and  his  ‘belief  in  conspiracy’  to 
his  preoccupation  with  Ireland  in  the  1760s.  John  Coates’s  ‘In  Defense  of 
Civilization:  Techniques  of  Burke’s  Late  Prose’  ( PSt  15.295-318)  finds  a  danger¬ 
ous  tendency  towards  presentist  readings  in  recent  criticism  on  Burke.  Arguing 
for  Burke’s  ‘recalcitrant  historical  position’  Coates  attempts  to  consider  Burke’s 
prose,  particularly  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  on  its  own  terms,  and  he  pays 
some  welcome  attention  to  Burke’s  deployment  of  classical  rhetoric.  Tim  Gray 
and  Paul  Hindson  briefly  examine  Burke’s  figuring  of  the  French  Revolution  as 
a  tragi-comedy  in  ‘Edmund  Burke  and  the  French  Revolution  as  Drama’  (HEI 
14. ii. 203-1 1).  For  them,  Burke  ‘performed  a  signal  service  to  posterity  by 
dramatising  the  negative  legacy  of  totalitarianism’,  but  failed  to  realize  the 
impetus  given  by  revolution  . . .  [to]  human  rights’  because  his  ‘dramatic  imagina¬ 
tion’  ran  away  with  him. 

Helen  Maria  Williams  is  now  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  she  deserves. 
Angela  Keane’s  ‘Helen  Maria  Williams’s  Letters  from  France :  A  National 
Romance’  ( PSt  15.iii.27 1-94)  explores  the  relationship  between  romance  and 
history.  Keane’s  astute  and  densely  argued  essay  places  Williams’s  Letters  in  the 
context  of  recent  debates  about  narrative  and  national  structures.  She  highlights 
the  generic  relativism  of  these  ‘quixotic  histories  of  the  revolution’  and  deftly 
exposes  their  ‘desire  for  affiliative  paradigms’.  Matthew  Bray  takes  a  different 
line  in  ‘Helen  Maria  Williams  and  Edmund  Burke:  Radical  Critique  and  Com¬ 
plicity’  {ECLife  16.1-24).  In  order  to  defend  Williams  from  critics  who  see  her 
as  a  superficial  commentator  and  a  victim  of  her  own  sentimental  narrative,  Bray 
argues  that  Letters  From  France  should  be  understood  ‘as  the  response  of  a  strong 
supporter  of  English  dissenters  to  the  recent  developments  in  France’.  After  this 
promise  of  historical  specificity,  he  goes  on  to  claim  that  Letters  constitutes  a 
theoretical  critique  of  Burke’s  aesthetic  which  reverses  the  key  terms  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  In  a  well-argued  and  helpfully  illustrated  piece,  Bray  then 
proceeds  to  describe  how  Williams  falls  into  ‘a  powerful  methodological  com¬ 
plicity’  with  Burke  as  her  reversal  of  terms,  somewhat  predictably,  fails  to 
displace  the  binary  opposition  which  he  has  set  up.  Nicola  Watson’s ‘Revolution¬ 
ary  and  Counter-Revolutionary  Narratives  in  Helen  Maria  Williams’  (JVC  23.18- 
23)  briefly  examines  how  ‘the  Rousseauistic  plot  of  epistolary  sensibility’  is  used 
to  radical  ends  in  Letters  From  France  and  how  the  same  plot  is  contained  in  The 
Prelude  and  reaches  its  obsolescence  in  Don  Juan. 

There  is  less  work  on  Paine  than  one  might  expect,  but  Bruce  Woodcock’s 
‘Writing  the  Revolution:  Aspects  of  Thomas  Paine’s  Prose’  (PSt  15.171-86) 
highlights  the  ‘dialectical  mixture  of  lively  wit  and  passion’  in  Paine’s  prose. 
Claiming  that  ‘Paine  recognized  the  heterodox  and  diversely  particular  nature  of 
language’,  Woodcock  argues  passionately,  if  somewhat  surprisingly,  for  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Paine’s  ‘stylishness  and  panache’.  Molly  Anne  Rothenberg’s 
‘Parasiting  America:  The  Radical  Function  of  Heterogeneity  in  Thomas  Paine’s 
Early  Writings’  (ECS  25.331-51)  cleverly  analyses  the  relationship  between 
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figures  of  visibility  and  invisibility  in  Paine’s  writings  on  an  American  polity  in 
Common  Sense  and  The  Crisis.  According  to  Rothenberg’s  properly  sophisticated 
argument,  Paine’s  texts  ‘refuse  totalizing  gestures  and  undermine  essentialisms’ 
and  promote  heterogeneity  through  their  ‘  state  of  continuous  variation’;  and,  as 
such,  they  ‘mark  the  existence  of  a  clinamen  in  Enlightenment  discourse  itself. 

John  Augustus  Bonney,  George  Dyer,  and  Lamb  figure  prominently  in 
Nicholas  Roe’s  The  Politics  of  Nature:  Wordsworth  and  Some  Contemporaries . 
Arguing  passionately  for  ‘historical  and  social  responsibility’  in  the  face  of  what 
he  clearly  sees  as  irresponsible  new  historicisms,  Roe  highlights  Lamb’s  political 
involvement  in  the  1790s,  explores  Bonney’s  Diary,  and  connects  Dyer’s  prose 
works  with  the  ‘kindly  emphasis  on  community’  to  be  found  in  Wordsworth’s 
‘Tintem  Abbey’. 

There  are  two  important  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  two  very 
different  political  figures  in  the  period.  Ian  Dyck’s  William  Cobbett  and  Rural 
Popular  Culture  is  an  important  reassessment  of  Cobbett  and  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  historical  understanding  of  rural  popular  culture  in  the  Regency 
period.  Dyck  challenges  a  good  number  of  misconceptions  about  Cobbett’ s 
politics  and  significantly  revises  some  of  the  dominant  historical  accounts  of  this 
seemingly  paradoxical  figure.  From  the  vantage  point  of  rural  culture,  Dyck 
argues,  Cobbett  is  a  much  more  consistent  and  understandable  figure.  With 
persuasive  historical  detail  —  including  an  extensive  repertoire  of  popular  songs 
—  Dyck  charts  Cobbett’s  progress  from  ‘anti-Jacobin  to  a  Radical  and  from 
countryman  to  a  class  commentator’.  He  rescues  Cobbett  from  a  ‘series  of 
negative  caricatures’:  from  recent  Right-wing  accounts  which  have  him  down  as 
a  radical  Tory  or  ‘populist’  and  from  Left-wing  accounts,  including  those  by  E. 
P.  Thompson  and  Raymond  Williams,  which  have  more  sympathy  with  urban  and 
industrial  radicalism  and  which  have  neglected  the  significance  of  his  Regency 
context.  Most  significant,  perhaps,  for  literary  scholars,  is  Dyck’s  overturning  of 
the  widely  held  assumption  of  Cobbett’s  ‘nostalgia’  for  Old  England.  According 
to  Dyck,  Cobbett’s  sense  of  the  eighteenth-century  past  ‘was  grounded  in  expe¬ 
rience  and  oral  traditions  rather  than  in  a  chronic  and  wistful  impulse  to  recover 
the  past  for  the  past’s  sake’.  Dyck  also  provides  a  fascinatingly  detailed  account 
of  Cobbett’s  role  in  the  Captain  Swing  revolt,  claiming  that  he  was  ‘the  nearest 
thing  the  labourers  had  to  a  formal  leader’.  Dyck  provides  a  sustained  analysis  of 
the  complex  relationship  between  experience,  writing  and  the  transmission  of 
political  ideas  in  early  nineteenth-century  rural  culture  and  his  book  ends,  in  the 
spirit  of  Cobbett,  with  a  moving  call  to  ‘recognize  village  workers  as  worthy 
political  agents  in  need  of  historical  rescue’. 

The  Horrors  of  Slavery  and  Other  Writings  by  Robert  Wedderburn  edited  by 
Iain  McCalman  includes  radical  journalism,  records  of  sermons,  speeches,  and 
trials  alongside  the  autobiographical  narrative.  In  a  substantial  and  scholarly 
introduction  McCalman  provides  a  fascinating,  detailed  history  of  Wedderbum’s 
life,  writing  and  political  career.  He  is  careful  to  distinguish  Wedderburn  from 
earlier  eighteenth-century  black  writers  such  as  Sancho,  Cugoano  and  Equiano. 
Since  he  never  achieved  ‘respectability’  or  received  the  patronage  of  influential 
white  benefactors,  it  is,  McCalman  argues,  ‘unrespectability  or  roughness  which 
distinguishes  Wedderburn  so  decisively  from  his  predecessors’. 

There  are  three  welcome  additions  to  the  study  of  print  culture  in  the  Roman¬ 
tic  period.  In  ‘The  Blackwood’s  Attacks  on  Leigh  Hunt’  {NCL  47.1-31),  Kim 
Wheatley  delves  intelligently  into  the  fascinating  world  of  anti-Cockney  reviews 
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with  their  virulent  sexual  abuse  made  famous  by  the  case  of  Keats.  Wheatley  goes 
beyond  the  usual  story  of  class  conflict  to  identity  a  realm  of  fictive  fantasy  which 
mixes  realism  with  Gothic  romance  and  which  offers  ‘persecution  and 
vengeance  ...  homoerotic  desire,  violence  and  death’.  Wheatley  also  explores  the 
strange  psychology  of  early  nineteenth-century  print  culture  in  ‘Paranoid  Politics: 
The  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews'  ( PSt  1 5 .iii.3 1 9 — 43).  Her  well-docu¬ 
mented  and  thorough  article  examines  the  rhetoric  employed  by  Lockhart, 
Cobbett  and  Southey  in  the  years  after  Waterloo.  She  identifies  a  problem  for  the 
reformers  in  the  adoption  of  a  ‘paranoid  rhetoric’  which  casts  them  ‘in  the  role 
of  Satanic  rebels  and  disables  themselves  from  challenging  those  in  power’. 
Despite  its  title,  Peter  T.  Murphy’s  ‘Impersonation  and  Authorship  in  Romantic 
Britain’  ( ELH  59.625-49)  deals  only  with  the  first  few  years  of  Blackwood’s 
Magazine.  Focusing  on  ‘the  personal  or  bodily  in  the  abstract  world  of  writing’ 
he  analyses  the  tension  in  ‘the  Blackwood’s  language-experiment’,  characterized 
as  it  is  by  ‘linguistic  freedom  ...  and  a  powerful  sense  of  constraint’.  He  presents 
an  interesting  account  of  the  exploitation  of  ‘personality’  in  Blackwood’s  and 
how  the  fabrication  of  a  sense  of  privacy  with  its  readership  actually  destabilizes 
public  identity. 

Work  on  the  so-called  Romantic  essayists  is  relatively  small-scale  this  year. 
In  ‘Leigh  Hunt  and  the  Rococo’  (££7  41.164-77),  Rodney  Stenning  Edgecombe 
defends  Leigh  Hunt  against  charges  of  formlessness  by  defining  him  as  ‘a  rococo 
artist’  engaged  in  a  very  specific  generic  reaction  against  neoclassicism.  Eleanor 
M.  Gates  offers  a  very  careful  and  detailed  assessment  of  ‘Leigh  Hunt’s  Marginal 
Comments  on  Hazlitt’s  Literary’  Remains'  (£51/  41.178—225)  which  illustrates 
‘the  continuing  dialogue  between  the  two  men  that...  went  on  for  another 
twenty-nine  years  after  Hazlitt’s  death’.  In  ‘Hazlitt’s  Quotations  from  Hudibras 
and  Don  Quixote'  ( RES  43.488-97),  Stanley  Jones  reflects  on  Hazlitt’s  reading 
of  Butler  and  Cervantes,  the  latter  in  1799  and  probably  in  Cooke’s  edition  of 
Smollett’s  translation.  The  ChLB  this  year  contains  few  substantial  contributions 
devoted  to  prose  writing.  Harriet  Jump’s  ‘“No  Equal  Mind”:  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
and  the  Young  Romantics’  ( ChLB  79.225-38)  rehearses  a  familiar  story  of 
Wollstonecraft ’s  incipient  Romanticism  evident  in  her  Letters  Written  in  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  while  in  ‘Lamb’s  Politics  ( ChLB  79.150—6),  Mark 
Garnett  speculates  rather  inconclusively  on  the  supposed  moderation  of  Lamb’s 
political  opinions. 

Three  books  of  essays  which  attempt  to  reassess  the  literature  of  the  Romantic 
period  contain  contributions  on  prose  writers.  In  Romantic  Revisions,  edited  by 
Robert  Brinkley  and  Keith  Hanley,  Pamela  Woofs  ‘Dorothy  Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere  Journals:  The  Patterns  and  Pressures  of  Composition’  pays  detailed 
attention  to  the  circumstances  of  revision,  including  brother  William  s  erratic 
sleep  patterns;  while  Timothy  Webb’s  ‘Correcting  the  Irritability  of  His  Temper: 
The  Evolution  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography'  deals  with  Hunt’s  revisions  of 
Lord  Byron  and  Some  of  His  Contemporaries  in  the  writing  of  the  Autobiogra- 
ohy.  As  well  as  showing  how  Hunt  worked  by  a  process  of  accumulation  and 
accretion’,  Webb  charts  a  shift  from  ‘censure  to  tolerance  and  from  comfortable 
superiority  to  a  rather  cloyingly  humble  and  tortuous  self-criticism’.  Webb’s 
essay  contains  a  very  interesting  assessment  of  Hunt’s  portrait  of  Shelley,  includ¬ 
ing  his  revision  of  Trelawney’s  gruesome  descriptions  of  the  poet’s  dead  body. 

Reviewing  Romanticism,  edited  by  Philip  W.  Martin  and  Robin  Jarvis,  con¬ 
tains  three  substantial  contributions  on  prose  writers.  In  ‘A  Modem  Electra: 
Matricide  and  the  Writings  of  Mary  and  Charles  Lamb’,  Jane  Aaron  uses  psy- 
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choanalysis  and  Greek  tragedy  to  focus  her  argument  that  the  death  of  the  Lambs’ 
mother  ‘forms  a  subtext  to  many  of  their  preoccupations’.  According  to  Aaron’s 
commentary,  the  Essays  of  Elia  and  Mrs  Leicester’s  School  can  be  read  as 
‘lessons  in  sanity  learned  through  harsh  experience’.  In  ‘Opium  and  the  Imperial 
Imagination’,  Josephine  McDonagh  sees  opium  as  ‘the  repressed  term  of  both 
aesthetics  and  politics  in  De  Quincey’s  texts’.  In  a  conceptually  astute  and  well 
co-ordinated  argument,  McDonagh  considers  the  relationship  between  opium, 
bourgeois  representation  of  the  self  and  material  history.  She  identifies  a  shift  in 
De  Quincey’s  autobiographies  in  the  1830s  and  1840s  as  the  orient  changes  from 
the  ‘exotic  locus  for  the  exploration  of  the  Romantic  imagination’  to  ‘the  danger¬ 
ous  place  which  threatens  the  obliteration  of  western  sovereignty’.  In  ‘Pierce 
Egan  and  the  Representation  of  London’,  Roger  Sales  rightly  challenges  the 
tendency  for  Romantics  critics  to  ‘seal  themselves  off  from  the  contexts  provided 
by  popular  writings’  and,  in  response,  he  offers  up  a  very  welcome  ‘detailed 
reading  of  one  Regency  bestseller,  Pierce  Egan’s  Life  in  London' .  Sales  notes  the 
text’s  ‘sharp  distinction  between  the  Regency  sportsman  and  the  dandy,  who  is 
cast  as  a  figure  of  fun’,  as  well  as  Egan’s  transgressive  voyeurism  which  takes  us 
across  ‘the  border  between  the  classical  and  the  grotesque  city’.  In  ‘Preparations 
for  Happiness:  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Imagination’,  John  Whale  argues  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  connection  between  reason  and  feeling  in  Wollstonecraft’s 
writings.  Following  her  multifarious  references  to  the  equivocal  power  of  imagi¬ 
nation  across  a  range  of  texts,  Whale  examines  Wollstonecraft’s  relationship  to 
Rousseau,  her  attitude  to  commercial  society,  and  her  deployment  of  a  ‘deferred 
spiritual  ecstasy’. 

Beyond  Romanticism:  New  Approaches  to  Texts  and  Contexts  1780—1830, 
edited  by  Stephen  Copley  and  John  Whale,  contains  four  pieces  which  deal  at 
some  length  with  Romantic  prose  writers.  In  ‘Plagiarism  with  a  Difference: 
Subjectivity  in  “Kubla  Khan”  and  Letters  Written  During  a  Short  Residence  in 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway ’,  Jane  Moore  employs  a  Lacanian  model  of 
subjectivity  and  desire  in  order  to  explore  the  intertextual  relationship  between 
Coleridge  and  Wollstonecraft.  This  provides  her  with  an  interesting  focus  for  her 
consideration  of  ‘the  politics  of  desire  and  power’  in  Romantic  writing  as  she 
exposes  what  she  sees  as  ‘the  unattainable  Romantic  ideal  of  the  sublime  ego’. 
She  compares  the  different  kinds  of  empowerment  to  be  found  in  Wollstonecraft’s 
sublime  moments  with  those  of  her  male  contemporaries,  before  considering,  in 
the  case  of  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  ‘the  problem  which  the  difference  of  woman  poses  to 
the  poet  who  desires  sublime  oneness’.  Angela  Leighton  also  exposes  the  disturb¬ 
ing  presence  of  the  figure  of  woman  for  male  Romantic  self-construction  in  ‘De 
Quincey  and  Women’.  In  this  powerfully  focused  and  lucid  essay,  Leighton  links 
‘the  Romantic  anxiety  that  there  is  a  hollowness  at  the  core,  the  centre  cannot 
hold’,  to  ‘a  quite  specific  and  literal  anxiety  about  women’.  In  De  Quincey’s 
insistent,  repetitious  and  often  elaborate  coupling  of  woman  and  death,  Leighton 
cleverly  articulates  a  ‘destructive  collusion’  between  ‘the  visionariness  of  the 
imagination  and  the  ideology  of  masculinity’.  De  Quincey  also  features,  more 
briefly,  in  John  Whale’s  ‘Sacred  Objects  and  the  Sublime  Ruins  of  Art’  which 
juxtaposes  Giovanni  Battista  Belzoni’s  explorer’s  narrative  with  De  Quincey  in 
its  review  of  Romantic  orientalism.  The  first  half  of  Whale’s  essay,  which  focuses 
on  the  ‘Elgin  Marbles’,  also  considers  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon’s  Autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Vivien  Jones’s  ‘Women  Writing  Revolution:  Narratives  of  History  and 
Sexuality  in  Wollstonecraft  and  Williams’  is  a  subtle  and  intense  analysis  of  the 
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complex  generic  matrix  of  history  and  romance  in  women’s  writing  in  the  1790s. 
Jones  charts  the  different  ways  in  which  Williams  and  Wollstonecraft  deploy 
fictional  paradigms  in  their  attempt  to  ‘redeem  the  Revolution’s  degeneration 
into  violence  and  to  turn  it  towards  progressivist  narrative’.  She  values 
Wollstonecraft’ s  ‘more  rigorous  historical  polemic’  but  sees  in  the  fluidity  of 
Williams’s  Letters  Written  in  France  an  ability  to  ‘imagine  new  narratives  of 
sexuality  and  subjectivity’.  The  intractability  of  the  ‘struggle  to  break  the 
tyrannic  binarism  of  Richardsonian  Gothic  and  sentimental  romance’  is  regis¬ 
tered  in  her  awareness  that  it  continues  in  the  ‘feminine’  novels  of  the  post¬ 
revolutionary  period. 


3.  Fictional  Prose  (1991  and  1992) 

Austen  and  Mary  Shelley  continue  to  dominate  the  publications,  in  terms  of  both 
books  and  articles  in  1991  and  1992.  Frankenstein  especially  maintains  its  pos¬ 
ition  as  one  of  the  most  written-about  texts.  But  whereas  this  might  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  canonical  complacency  of  writers  on  fiction  in  the  period,  in  terms 
of  Romanticism  as  a  whole,  the  growing  status  of  fiction  might  seem  evidence  of 
a  redrawing  of  the  period.  In  their  introduction  to  Reviewing  Romanticism  (a 
collection  of  essays  drawn  from  the  1989  Winchester  conference),  Philip  Martin 
and  Robin  Jarvis  remark  that  ‘While  none  of  us  were  looking,  Gothic  fiction, 
preeminently  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein  ...  had  clearly  moved  from  the  mar¬ 
gins  to  the  centre  of  the  Romantic  canon,  on  the  crest  of  a  major  transvaluation 
of  popular  literature’.  Certainly  it  is  striking,  for  a  collection  of  essays  on 
Romanticism,  that  six  of  the  twelve  chapters  deal  with  novels,  and  only  three  with 
poetry.  J.  H.  Alexander  and  Peter  Garside  describe  the  editorial  policy  of  the  new 
Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Waverley  novels,  focusing  on  the  decision  to  use  an  early 
text  and  taking  examples  from  Kenilworth  and  The  Black  Dwarf.  Fred  Botting 
and  Marie  Roberts  both  contribute  chapters  on  Frankenstein.  Roberts  expands  on 
the  discussion  of  Rosicrucian  influences  on  Mary  Shelley  in  her  1990  book 
Gothic  Immortals,  while  Botting  discusses  the  politics  of  monstrosity  (along  lines 
familiar  from  Chris  Baldick’s  In  Frankenstein’s  Shadow)  before  subjecting  the 
text  to  a  deconstructive  critique  of  the  use  of  the  author  as  a  limit  to  meaning. 
E.  J.  Clery  in  ‘The  Politics  of  the  Gothic  Heroine  in  the  1790s’  writes  well  on  the 
‘paradox  that  it  is  in  the  narratives  of  this  for  the  most  part  ideologically 
conservative  form  of  popular  fiction  . . .  that  we  must  look  for  signs  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  feminist  critical  self-consciousness’.  She  points  up  the  radical 
implications  of  Radcliffe’s  and  others’  fictions  ‘read  episodically’  without  dodg¬ 
ing  the  more  conservative  implications  of  the  narrative  closure.  Nora  Crook 
writes  on  ‘ Peter  Wilkins :  A  Romantic  Cult  Book’,  demonstrating  the  importance 
of  this  1750  novel  for  later  writers  such  as  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt. 
Roger  Sales  demonstrates  that  a  detailed  reading  of  Pierce  Egan’s  Regency 
bestseller  Life  in  London  (1821)  ‘casts  doubt  on  models  of  readership  that  stress 
passive  conformity’.  He  also  contrasts  Egan’s  London  interestingly  with  better- 
known  Romantic  representations  by  Blake  and  Wordsworth. 

Chris  Baldick,  in  The  Oxford  Book  of  Gothic  Tales,  offers  both  an  acute 
redefinition  of  Gothic  in  the  excellent  introduction  and  a  selection  of  tales 
ranging  from  1773  to  the  1990s.  Baldick  questions  the  common  assumption  that 
Gothic  literature  can  be  explained  as  appealing  to  ‘our  deepest  fears  ,  and  argues 
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instead  that  ‘Moulding  our  common  existential  dread  into  the  more  particular 
shapes  of  Gothic  fiction  ...  is  a  set  of  “historical  fears”  focusing  upon  the  memory 
of  an  age-old  regime  of  oppression  and  persecution  which  threatens  still  to  fix  its 
dead  hand  upon  us’. 

In  The  Courtship  Novel,  1740-1820  (1991),  Katherine  Sobba  Green  ambi¬ 
tiously  traces  a  wide  range  of  examples  from  Eliza  Haywood  to  Jane  Austen, 
taking  in  along  the  way  not  only  novels  by  Edgeworth  and  Burney,  but  also  Mary 
Brunton,  Jane  West  and  Frances  Moore  Brooke.  She  discusses  Gilbert  Imlay’s 
novel  The  Emigrants  as  a  novel  almost  certainly  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  or  at 
least  dominated  by  her  influence.  While  the  scope  and  range  of  this  book  are 
interesting,  the  overall  thesis  is  in  the  end  somewhat  unsurprising.  Green  argues, 
in  opposition  to  the  work  of  Nancy  Armstrong,  that  the  novels  within  the  tradition 
she  traces  represent  forms  of  feminism  appropriate  in  their  own  time:  ‘To  value 
their  heroines  according  to  their  contexts,  then,  we  must  begin  by  understanding 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  affective  individualism  —  narrowly  defined  as  the 
right  of  choosing  a  partner  within  heterosexual  marriage  —  was  a  feminist  cause.’ 
This  thesis  does  not  seem  to  be  strong  enough  to  unite  the  wide  range  of  texts 
which  are  each  rather  briefly  discussed.  The  courtship  novel  is  the  subject  of 
another  book-length  study  which  I  have  not  seen,  Ruth  Bernard  Yeazell’s  Fic¬ 
tions  of  Modesty:  Women  and  Courtship  in  the  English  Novel  (UChicP,  1991). 

Books  on  Austen  include  John  Wiltshire’s  Jane  Austen  and  the  Body.  This 
turns  out  to  be  a  highly  intelligent  and  interesting  account  of  Sense  and  Sensibil¬ 
ity,  Mansfield  Park,  Emma,  Persuasion  and  Sanditon.  Wiltshire  is  aware  of  both 
medical  theories  and  textbooks  of  Austen’s  own  time  (though  the  book  is  perhaps 
less  dense  in  its  use  of  these  than  might  be  expected  —  it  is  hardly  new  historicist) 
as  well  as  feminist  concerns  of  the  present  day,  but  above  all  he  reads  astutely  and 
originally,  remaining  flexible  in  his  argument  and  constantly  enlightening.  Wilt¬ 
shire  maintains  that  contemporary  feminist  debate  tends  to  elide  the  body  with 
sexuality,  and  in  opposition  to  this  tendency  he  is  as  interested  in  illness  and 
disease  as  in  health.  He  argues  against  the  conventional  feminist  distinction 
between  gender  and  sex,  claiming  that  ‘the  body  and  its  sexuality  are  themselves 
enculturated’.  The  section  on  blushing  in  Mansfield  Park  is  particularly  persua¬ 
sive  in  this  connection.  Wiltshire  is  equally  convincing  on  contemporary  accounts 
of  fever  as  on  psychoanalytic  accounts  of  the  mother-daughter  relationship. 
An  interesting  comparison  is  provided  by  Juliet  McMaster’s  article  in  ECF 
4.227—300:  ‘The  Body  inside  the  Skin:  The  Medical  Model  of  Character  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Novel’.  This  stresses  more  than  Wiltshire  the  difference  of 
eighteenth-century  medicine  from  that  of  today,  writing  well,  for  instance,  of  the 
concern  of  the  period  with  evacuation  of  all  kinds  (whether  purging,  vomiting  or 
blood-letting).  The  links  with  novelistic  notions  of  character  are  convincingly 
established.  The  body  reappears  in  an  article  in  Persuasions  (1991)  13.132—7, 
Carol  Shields’s  ‘Jane  Austen  Images  of  the  Body:  No  Fingers,  No  Toes’  and  again 
in  Paula  Marantz  Cohen’s  ‘The  Anorexic  Syndrome  and  the  Nineteenth-Century 
Domestic  Novel’  (in  Furst  and  Graham’s  Disorderly  Eaters:  Texts  in  Self- 
Empowerment)  which  focuses  on  Austen. 

The  other  Austen  study  with  a  thoroughly  1990s  title,  Glenda  A.  Hudson’s 
Sibling  Love  and  Incest  in  Jane  Austen 's  Fiction,  is  rather  less  successful  than 
Wiltshire’s  study.  At  its  best  when  sketching  in  the  role  of  incest  in  literature  and 
society  of  the  period,  it  nevertheless  consistently  disappoints  when  discussing 
Austen’s  fiction,  discovering  only  the  most  unsurprising  readings  and  conclu- 
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sions.  Hudson  accepts  the  absence  of  the  sexual  in  Austen  unthinkingly,  rather 
than  defining  and  questioning  the  kinds  of  sexuality  traced  by  Wiltshire,  and  falls 
back  on  the  tame  explanation  that  the  greater  interest  in  fraternal  than  conjugal 
love  can  be  explained  by  Austen’s  preference  for  writing  within  her  own  experi¬ 
ence.  The  question  of  sexuality  in  Austen  is  better  discussed  in  N.  E.  Preus, 
‘Sexuality  in  Emma:  A  Case  History’  ( SNNTS  (1991)  23.196-216). 

Far  better  than  Hudson’s  book,  though  without  major  pretensions,  is  Myra 
Stokes’s  The  Language  of  Jane  Austen  (1991).  Stokes,  a  medieval  linguist, 
argues  that  significant  semantic  change  is  often  missed  in  post-medieval  texts 
which  are  read  as  if  transparent  to  the  modem  reader.  She  makes  her  case 
convincingly  in  the  opening  section  on  the  language  of  time  and  place,  but  the 
value  of  the  book  really  lies  in  the  excellent  account  which  follows  of  the  four- 
part  scheme  which,  Stokes  argues,  underlies  Austen’s  interpretation  of  character; 
not  only  the  expected  distinction  between  ‘head’  and  ‘heart’  but  also  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  ‘manners’  and  ‘spirits’.  Chapters  on  each  of  these  categories  follow. 

David  Lodge’s  Casebook  on  Emma  is  reissued  in  1991  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  highly  influential  on  student  opinion.  The  selection  of  articles  now  includes 
Graham  Hough’s  1970  ‘Narrative  and  Dialogue  in  Jane  Austen’,  Gilbert  and 
Gubar’s  chapter  ‘Jane  Austen’s  Cover  Story’  and  Adena  Rosmarin’s  1984  ‘Mis¬ 
reading  Emma:  The  Powers  and  Perfidies  of  Narrative  History’.  Although  Lodge 
pays  tribute  to  the  debate  over  politics,  history  and  feminism  initiated  in  1975  by 
Marilyn  Butler,  his  selection  still  contains  no  example  from  this,  surely,  central 
debate.  Instead,  the  choice  of  Rosmarin’s  article  as  the  sole  representative  post- 
1980  tends  to  weight  the  argument  towards  formalism  and  deconstruction. 

I  have  not  seen  Barbara  J.  Horowitz,  Jane  Austen  and  the  Question  of 
Women’s  Education,  Deborah  Kaplan’s  Jane  Austen  among  Women  (JHUP),  or 
Graham  Handley’s  Jane  Austen  (BCP).  Edward  Said’s  important  1989  article 
‘Jane  Austen  and  Empire’  is  included  in  Contemporary  Marxist  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism  edited  by  Francis  Mulhem. 

Articles  on  Austen  include  David  Kaufman’s  sophisticated  discussion  of  Law 
and  Propriety,  Sense  and  Sensibility:  Austen  on  the  Cusp  of  Modernity’  (ELH 
58.385-408).  Kaufman  argues  that  the  development  of  civic  jurisprudence  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  coincides,  not  just  by  chance,  with  the 
rise  of  female  conduct  literature.  The  emphasis  on  private  and  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  served  as  a  basis  for  the  legitimacy  of  commerce  and  the  legitimation  of 
commerce  would  necessarily  entail  the  lionization  of  the  domestic.  Austen 
emerges  from  a  dense  and  detailed  discussion  as  perhaps  the  first  novelist  of 
classical  liberalism’.  Tara  Ghoshal  Wallace,  in  an  authoritative  article,  writes  on 
‘ Sense  and  Sensibility  and  the  Problem  of  Feminine  Authority’  ( ECF  5.149-64). 
Wallace  sees  Sense  and  Sensibility  as  Austen’s  most  anti-feminist  book,  but  one 
which  also  criticizes  patriarchal  values  and  practices.  She  concludes  that  The 
“double-voiced  discourse”  in  this  novel  is  not  a  device  to  distance  character  from 
author  but  rather  to  encode  a  female  author’s  difficulties  about  her  own  desire  for 
authority’.  Also  in  ECF  5  (125-48)  is  the  much  less  successful  ‘Exploring  Space: 
The  Constellations  of  Mansfield  Park'.  John  Skinner  categorizes  kinds  of  space 
in  the  novel  as  ‘public,  private,  existential,  diegetic  and  hermeneutic’.  He  draws 
on  Barthes,  Bachelard,  Jameson,  Bettelheim,  Greimas,  Propp  and  Lodge  for 
theoretical  models  along  the  way,  but  despite  this  wealth  of  authorities,  his 
conclusions  are  surprisingly  bland.  Perhaps  the  best  section  is  on  the  linguistic 
licence  allowed  to  Mary  Crawford.  Edward  Neill,  in  English  ((1991)  40.205-13), 
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returns  to  familiar  ground  to  write  on  ‘The  Politics  of  Jane  Austen’.  In  1992, 
Claudia  Brodsky  Lacour  writes  on  ‘Austen’s  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Hegel’s 
“Truth  in  Art’”  in  ELH  (59.597-623)  and  Brian  Wilkie  on  ‘Jane  Austen:  Amor 
and  Amoralism’  in  JEGP  (91.529-55).  Brian  Dillon  writes  interestingly  on 
‘Circumventing  the  Biographical  Subject:  Jane  Austen  and  the  Critics’  ( RMR 
213-21). 

Brief  notes  and  articles  in  Persuasions  13  include  ‘“Group  Voices”  in  Jane 
Austen’s  Narration’  by  Kenneth  L.  Moler  (7—12),  ‘Free  Indirect  Discourse  and 
the  Clever  Heroine  of  Emma ’  (50-7)  by  Louise  Flavin  and  ‘Fiction  and  Fiction- 
Making:  Emma ’  (100-3)  by  Miriam  B.  Mandel.  But  the  most  interesting  articles 
in  Persuasions  13  (1991)  are  Juliet  McMaster  on  ‘The  Secret  Languages  of 
Emma’’  (119-31)  and  Jacqueline  Walsh  on  ‘Governess  or  Governor?:  The  Mentor/ 
Pupil  Relation  in  Emma ’  (108-17).  Persuasions  14  for  1992  contains  interesting 
articles  by  Juliet  McMaster  on  ‘The  Children  in  Emma ’  (62—7),  and  by  Deborah 
Kaplan  on  ‘Domesticity  at  Sea:  The  Example  of  Charles  and  Fanny  Austen’  (113— 
21). 

Emily  Sunstein’s  1989  biography  Mary  Shelley:  Romance  and  Reality  was  re¬ 
issued  in  paperback  in  1991.  Sunstein  offers  an  intelligent,  full  and  well- 
researched  account  of  the  life  which  avoids  taking  sides  and  casting  Percy  in  a 
demonized  role.  Shelley,  in  this  version,  is  not  the  ‘proper  lady’  returning  to 
convention  implied  in  Mary  Poovey’s  account,  nor  the  obverse,  the  feminist  that 
others  have  since  constructed  from  readings  of  Frankenstein,  though  Sunstein 
does  convincingly  argue  that  she  idealized  femininity,  especially  at  the  time  of 
her  love  for  Jane  Williams.  Pickering  and  Chatto  reprint  Mary  Shelley’s  Matilda 
along  with  her  mother’s  Mary  and  Maria,  edited  by  Janet  Todd  in  their  excellent, 
if  expensive,  Pickering  Women’s  Classics  series.  This  fascinating  text,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  imagined  father-daughter  incest,  was  published  for  the  first  time  in  1959 
having  been  held  back  from  publication  in  1820  by  Mary’s  father,  William 
Godwin.  By  placing  it  after  Wollstonecraft’s  two  novels,  Todd’s  introduction 
stresses  links  between  the  work  of  mother  and  daughter,  and  also  the  element  of 
‘open  dialogue  and  even  contest  with  the  men  in  her  life,  Godwin  and  Shelley’. 
Todd  also  writes  well  on  the  themes  of  incest  and  suicide  in  relation  to  other 
literature  of  the  time  (better  indeed,  though  in  a  very  short  space,  than  Hudson’s 
book  on  the  same  theme,  reviewed  above).  Johanna  M.  Smith  provides  a  useful 
teaching  text  of  Frankenstein  which  includes  the  complete  (1832)  text  followed 
by  sample  readings  from  a  variety  of  critical  approaches,  each  prefaced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  critical  approach.  The  idea  seems  a  good  one  but  the  examples  of 
theoretical  readings,  while  on  the  whole  competent,  are  brief  and  not  exciting. 
The  marxist  reading  is  probably  the  least  successful. 

Articles  on  Shelley  include  John  Clubbe’s  ‘The  Tempest-Toss’d  Summer  of 
1816:  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein'  ( ByronJ  19.26—40)  and  Jane  Aaron  writes 
excellently  on  ‘The  Return  of  the  Repressed:  Reading  Mary  Shelley’s  The  Last 
Man'  in  Feminist  Criticism:  Theory  and  Practice  edited  by  Susan  Sellers  et  al. 
In  Where  No  Man  Has  Gone  Before:  Women  and  Science  Fiction,  edited  by  Lucie 
Armitt  (1991),  Jenny  Newman  writes  on  ‘Mary  and  the  Monster:  Mary  Shelley’s 
Frankenstein  and  Maureen  Duffy’s  Gor  Saga’.  Stephanie  Kiceluk  in  MOR 
(30.110-26)  writes  on  ‘Made  in  His  Image:  Frankenstein’s  Daughters’,  while 
Alan  Richardson  in  ERR  (1.147-62)  returns  to  the  question  of  the  education  of 
monsters  in  ‘From  Emile  to  Frankenstein’ .  Joyce  Zonana  discusses  ‘Safie’s 
Letters  as  the  Feminist  Core  of  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein ’  in  JNT  21.170-84 
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(1991)  and  Paul  Youngquist  offers  an  essay  on  ‘ Frankenstein :  The  Mother,  the 
Daughter,  and  the  Monster’  in  PQ  71.339-59  (1991).  The  1992  journals  produced 
a  fresh  crop  of  articles  on  Frankenstein,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  Richard 
K.  Sanderson’s  ‘Glutting  the  Maw  of  Death:  Suicide  and  Procreation  in 
Frankenstein ’  ( SCRev  9.49-64),  Christian  Bok  on  the  familiar  topic  of 
Frankenstein  and  Rousseau  in  ‘The  Monstrosity  of  Representation’  ( ESC 
18.415-32)  and  James  P.  Davis,  ‘ Frankenstein  and  the  Subversion  of  the  Mascu¬ 
line  Voice’  (WS  21.307-22).  The  ‘body’  returns  again  in  an  article  by  Mary  A. 
Farret  in  Genders  (17.50-65),  ‘A  Woman  Writes  the  Fiction  of  Science:  The  Body 
in  Frankenstein' . 

D.  L.  Macdonald  in  Poor  Polidori  (1991)  provides  a  useful  complementary 
biography.  Macdonald  makes  the  case  for  biographies  of  marginal  figures  as, 
possibly,  more  informative  about  a  period  than  those  of  the  celebrated.  He 
describes  his  biography  as  offering  a  Freudian  thesis  about  Polidori’s  relationship 
with  his  father  but  also  suggests  that  because  it  reprints  a  large  amount  of  the 
material,  it  will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  unconvinced  by  his  interpretation.  If 
the  intersection  of  medicine  and  literature  is  becoming  an  increasingly  interesting 
topic  then  we  might  expect  more  work  on  Polidori.  Judith  Barbour’s  article,  Dr. 
John  William  Polidori,  Author  of  The  Vampyre'  (in  Imagining  Romanticisms,  ed. 
Deirdre  Coleman  and  Peter  Otto)  is  reviewed  above. 

1992  saw  the  publication  by  Pickering  and  Chatto  of  the  Collected  Novels  and 
Memoirs  of  William  Godwin  (see  above)  in  eight  volumes.  The  general  editor  is 
Mark  Philp  and  there  is  an  excellent  introduction  by  Mark  Philp  and  Marilyn 
Butler.  In  ECF  (4.217-39),  Pamela  Clemit  (the  editor  of  several  volumes  of  the 
Collected  Novels )  writes  on  Imogen  as  ‘A  Pastoral  Romance  from  the  Ancient 
British :  Godwin’s  Rewriting  of  Comas' .  In  this  clearly  written  and  authoritative 
piece,  Clemit  discusses  Godwin’s  politics  in  the  1780s  and  his  turn  to  novel¬ 
writing,  and  explores  the  political  meanings  of  allusions  to  Spenser  and  Milton, 
the  Welsh  setting  and  the  theme  of  virtue  in  distress  or  rape  in  a  wide  range  of 
texts.  She  concludes  that  Godwin’s  exploration  of  a  simplified  past  in  Imogen 
cannot  be  construed  as  a  retreat  from  political  concerns.  MCRel  9  (1991)  contains 
Mireille  Maguieron’s  article,  ‘Saint  Leon,  alchemiste  et  philanthrope  (1799) 
(93-102). 

In  Scott  Dramatized,  H.  Philip  Bolton  provides  a  calendar  of  dramatic  per¬ 
formances  and  a  bibliography  of  published  texts  and  unpublished  manuscripts 
derived  from  Scott’s  novels,  tales  and  narrative  poems. 

A  complete  issue  of  ECF  3  in  1991  was  devoted  to  Evelina  and  it  is  striking 
that  four  out  of  six  articles  (independently  submitted  rather  than  commissioned) 
focus  on  questions  of  identity  and  naming.  David  Oakleaf  writes  on  ‘The  Name 
of  the  Father:  Social  Identity  and  the  Ambition  of  Evelina'  (341-58);  Gina 
Campbell  discusses  ‘Bringing  Belmont  to  Justice:  Burney’s  Quest  for  Paternal 
Recognition  in  Evelina '  (321-40);  Susan  C.  Greenfield  offers  ‘Oh  Dear  Resem¬ 
blance  of  Thy  Murdered  Mother:  Female  Authorship  in  Evelina and  Amy  J. 
Pawl  writes  on  “‘And  What  Other  Name  May  I  Claim?”:  Names  and  Their 
Owners  in  Frances  Burney’s  Evelina'  (283-300).  The  special  Evelina  issue 
also  contains  Julia  Epstein’s  ‘Burney  Criticism:  Family  Romance,  Psycho-bio¬ 
graphy  and  Social  History’  (277-82)  and  a  discussion  by  Margaret  Anne  Doody 
(‘Beyond  Evelina :  The  Individual  Novel  and  the  Community  of  Literature  )  on  the 
coincidence  of  four  articles  on  the  theme  of  naming  in  Evelina.  She  speculates 
interestingly  on  historical  contexts  for  the  current  academic  fascination  with 
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individuality  and  naming. 

Despite  the  new  reprints  of  novels  from  this  period,  and  the  evidence  from 
book-length  studies,  articles  still  seem  to  focus,  perhaps  disproportionately,  and 
sometimes  repetitively,  on  Austen  and  Shelley.  It  is  refreshing,  then,  to  see 
someone  writing  on  Elizabeth  Hamilton:  Eleanor  Ty  writes  on  ‘Female  Philoso¬ 
phy  Refunctioned:  Elizabeth  Hamilton’s  Parodic  Novel’  ( ArielE  (1991)  22.111— 
29).  There  are  also  three  articles  on  Mary  Martha  Butt  Sherwood:  Lynne  Vallone 
writes  on  ‘“A  Humble  Spirit  under  Correction”:  Tracts,  Hymns  and  the  Ideology 
of  Evangelical  Fiction  for  Children,  1780—1820’  in  L&U  15.72—95  for  1991; 
Brendan  A.  Rapple  examines  ‘The  Evangelical  Image  of  the  Child  in  Mrs 
Sherwood’s  The  History  of  the  Fairchild  Family ’  in  The  Image  of  the  Child  edited 
by  Sylvia  Patterson  Iskender  (1991);  and  Patricia  Demens  writes  on  ‘Mrs  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Hesba  Stretton:  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit  of  Evangelical  Writing  of  and 
for  Children’  in  Romanticism  and  Children 's  Literature  in  Nineteenth-Century 
England  edited  by  James  Holt  McGavran  Jr  (see  also  YWES  72.273).  Moira 
Dearnly  writes  on  a  novel  by  Edward  Davies  in  ‘ Elisa  Powell:  An  Anglo-Welsh 
Novel  of  the  Eighteenth  Century’  in  NWRev  3.14—18  for  1991. 
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EMMA  FRANCIS  and  VICTOR  EMELJANOW 


This  chapter  has  five  sections:  1.  Cultural  Studies  and  Prose;  2.  The  Novel; 
3.  Poetry;  4.  Publishing  History;  5.  Victorian  Drama  and  Theatre.  Section  1  (a) 
is  by  Inga  Bryden;  section  1  (b)  is  by  Laurel  Brake;  section  2  is  by  Donald  Hawes; 
section  3  is  by  Linda  Williams  and  Emma  Francis;  section  4  is  by  Laurel  Brake; 
and  section  5  is  by  Victor  Emeljanow. 


1.  Cultural  Studies  and  Prose 


(a)  General  , 

The  interdisciplinary  conference  ‘Cultural  Theory  at  the  Fin  de  Siecle:  The 
Legacies  of  Raymond  Williams’,  organized  by  the  Raymond  Williams  Memorial 
Trust,  was  held  in  March  1993.  Its  title  is  testament  to  the  continuing  debate,  in 
the  1990s,  about  the  boundaries,  or  spaces,  of  English  studies  and  cultural 
studies  Cultural  theory  had  an  impact  on  work  in  the  area  of  Victorian  prose  and 
general  studies  produced  in  1992,  whilst,  unsurprisingly,  an  earlier  fin  de  siecle 

was  the  preoccupation  of  a  number  of  writers. 

The  image  of  Victorian  studies  constructed  in  the  past  has  been  of  an  area  ot 
study  reluctant  to  embrace  critical  and  theoretical  developments.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  where  related  to  Victorian  prose  writers,  ‘thinkers’,  and  cultural 
critics.  Mary  Ellis  Gibson,  in  her  introduction  to  Critical  Essays  on  Robert 
Browning,  addresses  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  art  and  society  and 
sketches  what  amounts  to  a  manifesto  for  Victorian  studies  in  the  coming  century. 
Although  the  collection  of  essays  is  focused  on  Browning’s  poetry,  the  questions 
asked  and  implications  raised  are  equally  relevant  to  Victorian  writing  critically 
considered  both  as  having  popular  appeal  and  as  presenting  an  intellectual 
challenge.  The  first  five  (of  thirteen)  essays  are  primarily  concerned  with  genre 
and  form,  as  related  to  Victorian  ideology  and  as  affected  by  poststructuralist 
reading  strategies.  The  remaining  essays  place  more  emphasis  on  cultural  con¬ 
text.  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  in  ‘Projection  and  the  Female  Other:  Romanticism, 
Browning  and  the  Victorian  Dramatic  Monologue’  and  Adrienne  Auslander 
Munich  in  ‘Browning’s  Female  Signature’  discuss  the  notion  of  a  feminine 
aesthetic  in  relation  to  Victorian  iconography  and  constructions  of  femininity. 
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Antony  M.  Harrison  in  ‘“Cleon”  and  Its  Contexts’  draws  on  Barthesian  theory  in 
an  analysis  of  Browning’s  relation  to  Arnold.  The  primitive  as  cultural  signifier 
is  explored  by  Dorothy  Mermin  in  ‘Browning  and  the  Primitive’.  A  new  histori- 
cist  approach  is  taken  by  David  E.  Latane  Jr:  ‘Browning’s  Strafford  and  the 
History  of  the  Present’  concludes  that  Browning  reinvents  (to  use  Carlyle’s  term) 
the  past  to  reveal  history  as  ‘transaction’  in  the  Carlylean  sense.  The  play,  Latane 
argues,  invites  us  to  see  the  events  of  history  as  what  Foucault  calls  reversals  ‘of 
a  relationship  of  forces’.  Political  discourse  of  the  1830s  and  theories  of  nation¬ 
ality  are  investigated  in  Robert  Viscusi’s  essay  “‘The  Englishman  in  Italy”:  Free 
Trade  as  a  Principle  of  Aesthetics’. 

The  very  notion  of  discourses  and  their  relation  to  culture  is  the  subject  of  Loy 
Martin’s  essay  in  Gibson’s  collection  (‘The  Divided  Subject’  was  published  as  a 
chapter  in  Browning’s  Dramatic  Monologues  and  the  Post-Romantic  Subject). 
The  specialized  languages  of  competing  Victorian  interest  groups  —  scientific, 
aesthetic,  political  -  are  embedded  in  class  and  social  structures  and  allied  with 
nationalistic  and  racial  concerns.  Moreover,  for  Martin,  Browning’s  writing 
reveals  a  ‘dialectic  of  discourses’  which  includes  ‘the  opposition  of  specialized 
discourse  itself  to  generalized,  popular,  or  even  colloquial  Victorian  speech’. 

Martin’s  essay  is  about  the  nature  of  communication  and  cultural  exchange.  In 
the  useful  and  enlightening  introduction  to  the  collection,  Gibson  astutely  com¬ 
ments  that  what  Martin  describes  as  ‘the  specialization  of  languages  in  Victorian 
culture  can  also  be  understood  as  the  fragmentation  of  audiences’.  This  returns  us 
to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  power  relations  between  late  twentieth-century 
reading  audiences  and  Victorian  writing.  The  essays  collected,  which  mobilize 
theory  and  detail  historical  context,  fulfil  Gibson’s  aim  to  ‘represent  new  ways  of 
understanding  the  relationships  among  genre,  reading  practices,  and  culture’. 
They  indicate  ways  in  which  critics  can  utilize  Victorian  prose  in  the  areas  of 
science  and  politics  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  possibilities  of  cultural  criticism 
(the  1 990s  have  witnessed  the  restructuring  of  Browning  Institute  Studies  into  a 
new  journal,  Victorian  Literature  and  Culture). 

The  movement  towards  locating  prose  in  a  diversity  of  categories,  whether 
generic  or  the  broader  context  of  discourse,  has  operated  in  tandem  with  a  shift 
away  from  the  figure  of  the  prose  writer.  Concerning  the  year’s  work  in  Victorian 
prose,  the  possibilities  of  interpretation  opened  up  by  interdisciplinary  method¬ 
ology  and  by  theory,  especially  feminist  analysis  and  cultural  theory,  were  evident 
to  a  significant  degree.  Such  work  inevitably  has  implications  for  the  canon.  The 
study  of  texts  in  the  context  of  other  contemporary  cultural  texts  (in  the 
postmodern  sense  of  a  plurality  of  texts)  has  enlivened  ‘reading’  practices  and 
reassessed  the  connections  between  literary  history  and  cultural  history. 

1992  saw  the  publication  of  work  (such  as  Sharon  W.  Propas’s  Victorian 
Studies:  A  Research  Guide  and  Louise  Yelin’s  interesting  essay  ‘Cultural  Cartog¬ 
raphy:  A.  S.  Byatt’s  Possession  and  the  Politics  of  Victorian  Studies’  ( VN  81.38- 
41))  which  attempted  to  map,  or  remap,  the  area  of  Victorian  studies.  A  key  text 
in  this  respect  is  the  MLA’s  Redrawing  the  Boundaries:  The  Transformation  of 
English  and  American  Literary  Studies,  edited  by  Stephen  Greenblatt  and  Giles 
Gunn,  in  particular  George  Levine’s  chapter  ‘Victorian  Studies’.  The  volume  as 
a  whole  exposes  the  difficulties  inherent  in  redrawing  the  boundaries  of  literary 
study,  though  as  Levine  comments,  ‘telling  the  story  of  boundaries  is  as  important 
as  the  boundaries  to  be  established’.  In  his  essay  Levine,  with  measured  elegance 
and  wit,  discusses  developments  in  the  study  of  Victorian  literature  over  about 
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the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  emphasizes  two  aspects  to  recent  critical  revi¬ 
sioning:  textual  and  ideological.  Rereading  the  Victorians,  or  seeing  the  Victori¬ 
ans  as  ‘ proto-poststructural i sts  ’ ,  has  in  part  developed  from  discovering  the  texts 
to  contain  the  very  discontinuities  and  instabilities  they  seemed  to  have  denied. 
Levine  highlights  the  relationship  between  feminists  and  Victorian  prose:  femi¬ 
nist  projects  needed  to  challenge  the  conventions  of  ahistorical  literary  genius 
contained  in  ‘opaque’  prose.  He  takes  feminist  criticism  as  representative  of 
recent  critical  activity  among  Victorian  scholars  as  a  whole  —  ‘textualist  and 
historicist’.  Defined  political  projects  which  have  been  formed  through  an  alli¬ 
ance  of  textualism  and  historicism  are  a  dominant  factor  in  Victorian  criticism. 
With  respect  to  this  sometimes  loosely  termed  new  historicism,  Levine  points  out 
that  the  agenda  is  frequently  to  expose  ideological  fraud  whilst  reinstating 
another  ideology:  ‘Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold  never  in  fact  pretended  that  their 
criticism  was  not  in  the  interests  of  a  moral  and  political  position  .  Indeed,  it  is 
the  mobilizing  of  a  range  of  critical  approaches  which  is  now  central  to  the 
analysis  of  Victorian  culture,  rather  than  Victorian  literature.  Discourse  theory 
has  facilitated  the  questioning  of  dominant  generic  categories,  so  that,  as  Levine 
comments,  ‘the  boundaries  between  non-fiction  and  fiction  have  been  all  but 
obliterated’.  Criticism  of  Victorian  non-fiction  prose,  the  work  of  say  Carlyle, 
Newman  and  Arnold,  has  in  general  terms  developed  from  a  focus  on  the  poetics 
of  prose  to  analysis  of  that  prose  in  an  intertextual  context. 

Cultural  criticism,  as  Levine  summarizes,  reconceives  the  nineteenth  century 
by  recognizing  that  representations  are  ‘unstably  constructed  out  of  ideological 
forces’.  These  forces  are  related  to  gender,  class  and  race,  a  particular  cluster  of 
concerns  which  marked  the  year’s  studies  of  Victorian  prose  texts  and  Victorian 
culture.  The  titles  of  key  texts  reflect  this:  Linda  M.  Shires,  Rewriting  the 
Victorians:  Theory,  History,  and  the  Politics  of  Gender,  Antony  M.  Harrison  and 
Beverly  Taylor,  Gender  and  Discourse  in  Victorian  Literature  and  Art,  Kristine 
Ottesen  Garrigan,  Victorian  Scandals:  Representations  of  Gender  and  Class. 
Harrison  and  Taylor’s  collection,  reflecting  the  year’s  critical  interest  in 
interdisciplinarity,  is  divided  into  essays  on  poetry,  prose  and  visual  repre¬ 
sentations,  including  sculpture  and  dance.  The  essays  analyse  linguistic  and 
artistic  constructions  of  gender,  taking  literary  and  visual  texts  as  sites  for  the 
negotiation  of  Victorian  social  ideologies.  Hugh  Witemeyer  has  collected  four¬ 
teen  of  the  late  Gordon  Haight’s  essays:  George  Eliot’s  Originals  and  Contem¬ 
poraries:  Essays  in  Victorian  Literary  History  and  Biography  re-evaluates  Vic¬ 
torian  historiography  and  includes  a  bibliography  of  Haight  s  work. 

Michael  Millgate’s  impressive  and  scholarly  Testamentary  Acts:  Browning, 
Tennyson,  James,  Hardy  discusses  case  studies  in  detail  and  asks  questions  about 
how  the  self  in  old  age  is  reinvented  both  within  and  outside  of  prose  narrative. 
The  text,  for  Millgate,  is  a  ‘testamentary  act’,  a  kind  of  self-preservation  strategy. 
Narrative  as  testimony  is  also  the  subject  of  Alexander  Welsh’s  Strong  Represen¬ 
tations:  Narrative  and  Circumstantial  Evidence  in  England,  though  Welsh  is 
interested  in  narratives  which  construct  arguments  based  on  circumstantial  or 
‘invisible’  evidence.  Welsh’s  own  narrative,  compelling  and  often  original,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  cultural  dominance  of  these  narratives  or  ‘strong  representations’ 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Welsh  discusses  novels  and  narrative  poems 
in  conjunction  with  criminal  trials,  legal,  religious,  and  scientific  discourses, 
analysing  texts  which  include  Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion  and  Lyell  s 
Principles  of  Geology.  Ironically,  death  itself  is  ‘seen’  to  haunt  all  discourses 
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which  rely  on  patching  evidence  together.  The  crucial  questions  are  where  to 
locate  the  body  and  what  the  nature  of  that  ‘body’  is. 

Investigating  the  ways  in  which  interactions  between  readers  and  texts  are 
historically  structured,  John  Storey  takes  as  his  case  study  the  nautical  melo¬ 
drama  My  Poll  and  My  Partner  Joe  by  John  Thomas  Haines.  Storey’s  concisely 
argued  ‘Text,  Readers,  Reading  Formations:  My  Poll  and  My  Partner  Joe  in 
Manchester  in  1841’  (L&H  l.ii.1-18)  draws  on  the  concept  of  the  reading 
formation  as  a  pattern  of  interrelated  discourses.  The  reading  formation  is  cultur¬ 
ally  governed  and  produces  interaction  between  a  particular  body  of  texts  and 
readers  which  are  themselves  inscribed  in  sets  of  cultural  relations.  Storey 
explores  how  Haines’s  text  might  have  been  read  by  a  working-class  audience  in 
Manchester  in  1841,  focusing  on  the  issue  of  anti-slavery  politics  and  its  possible 
connection  with  class  relations.  He  martials  his  evidence  wisely  and  is  sensitive 
to  the  limitations  of  the  methodology  he  employs. 

This  year  was  characterized  by  a  critical  focus  on  gender  and  sexuality, 
particularly  concerning  women  as  artists  and  as  subjects,  and  the  intervention  of 
women  in  Victorian  culture  and  politics.  Works  in  this  area  continued  the 
important  critical  development  of  Victorian  studies  which  feminist  criticism  has 
facilitated.  A  number  of  writers  explored  the  relation  between  women  and  ‘dark 
imaginings’,  the  notions  of  the  fantastical  and  the  subversive:  Diana  Basham,  The 
Trial  of  Woman:  Feminism  and  the  Occult  Sciences  in  Victorian  Literature  and 
Society,  Alison  Milbank,  Daughters  of  the  House:  Modes  of  the  Gothic  in 
Victorian  Fiction  (critiquing  conceptions  of  the  ‘private  sphere’),  and  Lyn  Pykett, 
The  'Improper’  Feminine:  The  Women’s  Sensation  Novel.  Forbidden  Journeys: 
Fairy  Tales  and  Fantasies  by  Victorian  Women  Writers,  edited  by  Nina  Auerbach 
and  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  children’s 
literature,  feminist  criticism  and  Victorian  cultural  history.  The  editors  have 
collected  eleven  compelling  and  innovative  narratives  by  writers  such  as 
Christina  Rossetti,  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing  and  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  The 
stories  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  artistic  power  rather  than  historical  range.  That 
said,  most  of  the  works  appeared  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  when  changes  in  the 
juvenile  marketplace  were  taking  place.  The  collection  is  structured  according  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  narratives  undermine  the  ideological  assumptions  and 
generic  conventions  of  male  fantasists.  The  reader  is  presented  with  biographical 
sketches,  critical  readings  which  introduce  the  stories  in  each  section,  and  some 
stunning  illustrations  (notably  those  by  Arthur  Hughes).  An  astute,  often  witty, 
introduction  indicates  historical  and  social  implications.  The  editors  are  primarily 
concerned  with  ‘moralistic  male  revisions  of  female  journeys’  in  a  narrative 
sense,  although  the  insistence  on  the  ‘subversive’  nature  of  the  assembled  works 
is  sometimes  strained. 

Mention  too  must  be  made  of  Elisabeth  Bronfen’s  Over  Her  Dead  Body: 
Death,  Femininity,  and  the  Aesthetic,  a  major  contribution  to  theories  of  represen¬ 
tation  which  successfully  combines  psychoanalytic  criticism  with  visual  and 
literary  history.  Bronfen  includes  nineteenth-century  case  studies  such  as  Rossetti 
and  Siddall,  Poe,  Tennyson,  and  a  range  of  Victorian  writing  in  a  thoroughly 
argued  study  of  the  power  relations  surrounding  western  culture’s  representations 
of  the  female  corpse. 

Aestheticism  and  iconic  images  of  femininity  are  discussed  by  Kathy  Alexis 
Psomiades  in  ‘Beauty’s  Body:  Gender  Ideology  and  British  Aestheticism’  (VS 
36.i.3 1 — 52).  Psomiades  takes  Aestheticism  to  refer  to  a  condition  in  nineteenth- 
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century  art.  She  focuses  on  gender  ideology  of  the  1 840s  (taking  the  icon  of  the 
‘Lady  of  Shalott’  and  the  texts  of  Sarah  Stickney  Ellis’s  The  Daughters  of 
England  and  Rossetti’s  ‘Jenny’  as  examples)  and  argues  that  mid-Victorian 
constructions  of  femininity,  ‘through  their  ability  to  transform  cultural  contradic¬ 
tions  into  aesthetic  paradoxes’,  are  the  basis  of  both  Aestheticism  and  the 
theories  which  seek  to  explain  Aestheticism’s  ideological  work.  Psomiades’  work 
on  categories  of  sexual,  economic  and  symbolic  exchange  anticipates  Deborah 
Cherry’s  recent  study  of  systems  of  exchange  between  Victorian  women  artists. 
Barbara  Caine’s  scholarly  and  enlightening  work  Victorian  Feminists  offers 
contextual  readings  which  situate  the  personal  politics  of  Josephine  Butler, 
Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett,  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Emily  Davies  within  a 
broad  political,  social  and  economic  framework.  She  skilfully  discusses  the 
complex  relationships  between  liberalism  (including  the  influence  of  J.  S.  Mill), 
feminism  and  Victorian  domestic  ideology.  A  particularly  interesting  section 
assesses  the  extent  to  which  a  female  literary  tradition  operated  in  regard  to 
feminist  theorists  and  activists.  Caine  stresses  the  importance  of  the  location  and 
the  interests  of  women  readers,  an  issue  taken  up  by  Kate  Flint  in  The  Woman 
Reader  1837-1914  (to  be  reviewed  in  YWES  74). 

Fewer  critics  turned  their  attention  to  masculinity,  among  them  Joseph  Cady, 
“‘What  Cannot  Be”:  John  Addington  Symonds’s  Memoirs  and  Official  Mapping 
of  Victorian  Homosexuality’  (VN  81.47—51)  and  Oliver  S.  Buckton,  An  Un¬ 
natural  State”:  Gender,  “Perversion”,  and  Newman’s  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua ’  (VS 
35.iv.359— 83).  Buckton,  in  a  fascinating  essay,  discusses  the  rhetoric  deployed 
during  and  after  the  Newman-Kingsley  controversy  and  argues  that  Kingsley’s 
accusation  of  dishonesty  was  an  extreme  manifestation  of  Victorian  orthodoxies 
of  gender  and  religion.  ‘Perversion’  operates,  Buckton  argues,  like  a  ‘catch-all’ 
term  for  the  layers  of  Newman’s  ‘otherness’  as  identified  by  Kingsley.  Work 
which  looks  at  the  controversy  in  terms  of  gender  politics  has  been  less  apparent 
than  studies  of  Newman’s  autobiography  from  literary  and  theological  view¬ 
points.  The  year  witnessed,  as  we  approach  the  millennium,  a  group  of  works 
focused  on  the  cultural  moment  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Works  like 
Rebecca  Stott’s  The  Fabrication  of  the  Late-Victorian  Femme  Fatale:  The  Kiss 
of  Death  and  John  Stokes’s  collection  Fin  de  Siecle/Fin  du  Globe:  Fears  and 
Fantasies  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century  (an  interdisciplinary  volume  of  confer¬ 
ence  papers  given  in  1990  at  Warwick)  indicate  the  trend  to  foreground  the 
darker,  degenerate  aspects  of  late  Victorian  culture.  The  sometimes  challenging 
essays  in  Stokes’s  collection  include  Patrick  Parrinder  on  cannibalism  and  Elaine 
Showalter  on  gynophobia,  and  cover  a  range  of  critical  and  cultural  strands  in  the 
areas  of  physics,  aesthetics  and  social  Darwinism.  Stott  utilizes  theories  of 
cultural  ‘otherness’  in  her  analysis  of  the  literary  and  cultural  construction  of  the 
femme  fatale  figure.  Joan  Smith’s  Femmes  de  Siecle:  Stories  from  the  ’90s: 
Women  Writing  at  the  End  of  Two  Centuries  includes  narratives  by  Ella  d’Arcy, 
Evelyn  Sharp  and  Olive  Schreiner. 

London  is  the  locus  of  anxieties  in  a  corpus  of  texts  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  and  some  of  this  year’s  works  discuss  the  Victorians  in  relation  to  place, 
or  rather  contribute  to  our  re-readings  of  the  Victorians  from  ‘other’  perspectives. 
London:  World  City  1800-1840,  edited  by  Celina  Fox,  Tony  Tanner’s  Venice 
Desired  (the  longest  chapter  is  given  to  Ruskin  and  a  reading  of  The  Stones  of 
Venice ),  Christopher  Prendergast’s  Paris  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (like  Venice 
Desired,  a  work  in  Blackwell’s  ‘Writing  the  City’  series),  and  Hilary  Fraser’s  The 
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Victorians  and  Renaissance  Italy  (I  have  not  seen  Mary  Louise  Pratt’s  Imperial 
Eyes:  Travel  Writing  and  Transculturation  (Routledge)).  Fraser  is  concerned 
with  the  ways  in  which  the  Victorians  colonized  the  past,  reassessing  the  familiar 
dictum  that  the  Renaissance  was  a  nineteenth-century  invention.  She  takes  as  a 
philosophical  and  political  framework  the  contemporary  historiography  of 
Barthes,  Foucault  and  Hayden  White,  within  this  looking  at  Victorian  history, 
literature  and  visual  arts.  The  non-fictional  ‘raising  of  the  dead’  by  John 
Addington  Symonds,  Walter  Pater  and  Vernon  Lee  is  examined,  whilst  chapter  1 
explores  how  Renaissance  monuments  became  Victorian  cultural  metaphors. 

For  Ruskin  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  (according  to  Fraser)  the  tomb  is  a  site  of 
moral  meaning.  Ruskin  and  Renaissance  historiography  is  also  the  focus  of 
J.  B.  Bullen’s  contribution  to  The  Lamp  of  Memory:  Ruskin,  Tradition,  and 
Architecture,  edited  by  Michael  Wheeler  and  Nigel  Whiteley  (work  on  Ruskin 
also  includes  Stephen  C.  Finley’s  Nature’s  Covenant:  Figures  of  Landscape  in 
Ruskin).  The  Lamp  of  Memory  is  an  interdisciplinary  collection  of  essays  (with 
the  inclusion  of  Ruskin’s  ‘The  Lamp  of  Memory’),  planned  to  coincide  with  an 
exhibition  by  the  Ruskin  Programme  at  Lancaster.  It  is  about  the  concept  of 
tradition  in  Ruskin’s  work  on  architecture  and  it  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  clear 
sense  of  the  antiphonic  nature  of  Ruskin’s  writing.  Centrally  addressing  the 
postmodern  debate  about  how  meaning  might  be  read  in  texts  (see  Paul  Hatton’s 
essay),  The  Lamp  of  Memory  re-evaluates  Ruskin  in  relation  to  contemporary 
cultural  debates. 

This  year  saw  the  republication  of  May  Morris’s  Collected  Works  of  William 
Morris,  with  a  preface  by  Peter  Faulkner,  by  Routledge.  Work  on  Morris  was 
mainly  preoccupied  with  utopianism  and  with  News  From  Nowhere  in  particular: 
John  Goode,  ‘Writing  Beyond  the  End’  in  Stokes’s  collection,  Ady  Mineo,  ‘Eros 
Unbound:  Sexual  Identities  in  News  From  Nowhere'  ( JWMS  9.iv.8-14),  Isolde 
Herbert,  ‘Nature  and  Art:  Morris’s  Conception  of  Progress’  (JWMS  10.i.4— 9). 
The  ‘interdisciplinary’  figure  of  Morris  facilitates  cultural  criticism  and  cultural 
materialist  debate.  Work  in  this  area  included  Jerome  J.  McGann’s  ‘“A  Thing  to 
Mind”:  The  Materialist  Aesthetic  of  William  Morris’  ( HLQ  55. i. 55— 74),  Sally 
Ledger’s  ‘William  Morris,  Philip  Webb,  and  “Mark  Rutherford’”  (JWMS 
lO.i.  14—20),  and  Susan  Ashbrook’s  ‘William  Morris  and  the  Ideal  Book’  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism  and  Medievalism  in  the  Arts,  edited  by  Liana  De  Girolami  Cheney. 
Nineteenth-century  Medievalism  was  a  popular  subject  (a  context  for  discussion 
of  Tennyson,  Ruskin  and  Morris).  A  special  issue  of  Studies  in  Medievalism  (vol. 
4)  includes  essays  on  Victorian  identity  and  Old  English,  the  Victorian  myth  of 
Dante,  and  Victorian  constructions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  number  of  critics  explored  natural  science  and  Darwinian  politics  as  a 
means  of  cultural  criticism,  among  them  George  Levine,  ‘Charles  Darwin’s 
Reluctant  Revolution’  (SAQ  91.iii.525).  In  ‘Climates  of  Opinion:  Acclimatization 
in  Nineteenth-Century  France  and  England’  (VS  35. ii. 135-57),  Warwick 
Anderson  demonstrates  how  a  discourse  on  animal  and  plant  migration  between 
climatic  zones  ‘emerged  in  complicity  with  European  politics  of  appropriation 
and  command’.  In  England  a  key  forum  for  discussion  of  acclimatization  was  the 
London  Acclimatization  Society  (founded  in  1860  by  the  journalist  Frank 
Buckland).  The  Society  appears  to  have  represented  cultural  characteristics  based 
on  the  politics  of  consumption.  Buckland  would  invite  his  gentlemen  breeder 
guests  ‘to  tuck  into  elephant  trunk  soup,  roast  giraffe,  panther,  or  sundry  other 
dead  zoo  animals’.  Donald  Ulin  investigates  the  concept  of  culture  in  Darwin’s 
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writings.  In  ‘A  Clerisy  of  Worms  in  Darwin’s  Inverted  World’  (VS  35.iii.295 — 
308),  he  argues  that  the  ‘Darwinian  natural  aesthetic’  challenges  the  cultural/ 
material  dichotomy  at  the  core  of  the  contemporary  dominant  bourgeois  notion  of 
culture.  The  ‘camivalesque  sexuality’  in  Darwin’s  work  undermined  the  value 
system  through  which  a  cultural  hegemony  was  being  imposed  on  a  working-class 
culture.  The  extent  to  which  revolutionary  politics  haunt  Victorian  culture  (and 
the  critics  of  that  culture)  is  explored  by  Mark  Kipperman  in  ‘Absorbing  a 
Revolution:  Shelley  Becomes  a  Romantic,  1889—1903’  (NCL  47.187—211). 
Kipperman  charts  the  political  development  of  critical  projects  (covering  a  range 
of  cultural  and  social  critics)  until  the  1880s  and  1890s  when,  as  literary 
historians  began  to  codify  literary  history,  it  became  possible,  in  the  Foucauldian 
sense,  to  discipline  Shelley’.  Shelley  is  taken  as  a  case  study  because  of  his  status 
in  literary  history  as  ‘literary  outlaw’,  but  the  crucial  question  addressed  is  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  canon:  how  aesthetic  and  political  elements  become 
defined  within  particular  historical  and  ideological  contexts. 

Metaphors  for  revolution  in  Archibald  Alison’s  History  of  Europe  and 
Carlyle’s  French  Revolution :  A  History  are  investigated  in  the  context  of 
nineteenth-century  historiography  by  Clare  A.  Simmons.  In  ‘Disease  and  Dis¬ 
memberment:  Two  Conservative  Metaphors  for  the  French  Revolution’  (PSt 
1 5.ii.208— 24),  Simmons  analyses  how  the  tropes  of  dismemberment  and  sickness 
provide  insight  into  Alison  and  Carlyle’s  readings  of  the  Britain  of  the  1830s. 

Letters  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  Jane  Carlyle,  Edmund  Gosse,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Thomas  Hughes  and  Thackeray  are  among  letters  (not  always  included  in  stand¬ 
ard  editions  of  correspondence)  resurrected  by  Arthur  Sherbo  in  ‘Further  Matters 
English  in  The  Critic ’  (RES  43.194-226).  Thackeray  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  on 
visual  and  literary  disciplines,  Laura  Fasick’s  ‘Thackeray’s  Treatment  of  Writing 
and  Painting’  (NCL  47.72-90),  and  of  a  study  of  Victorian  publishing,  Peter  L. 
Shillingsburg’s  Pegasus  in  Harness:  Victorian  Publishing  and  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
I  have  not  seen  The  Slaughter-House  of  Mammon:  An  Anthology  of  Victorian 
Social  Protest  Literature,  edited  by  Sharon  A.  Winn  and  Lynn  M.  Alexander 

(Locust  Hill).  ,  , ,  ,  ..  , 

To  conclude  two  essays  on  Victorian  commercialism  should  be  mentioned. 

Chris  Hosgood’s  ‘The  Shopkeeper’s  “Friend”:  The  Retail  Trade  Press  in  Late- 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  Britain’  (VPR  25. iv. 164-72)  and  John  J. 
Fenstermaker’s  ‘Thomas  Carlyle,  Popular  Advertising,  and  the  Commercial 
Spirit  in  Victorian  England’  (SPC  1 5.i.25 — 36). 


Gerald  Monsman  publishes  hitherto  unpublished  chapters  IX  and  X  of  Gaston  de 
Latour  Pater’s  second  novel,  in  ‘Walter  Pater’s  Portrait  of  Marguerite  of  Valois, 
Queen  of  Navarre’  in  the  ‘Texts’  section  of  VI J  (20.261-302).  In  an  introduction 
which  is  informative  and  explorative,  and  critical  and  bibliographical,  Monsman 
connects  Pater’s  revision  of  gender  roles  in  the  portrait  with  the  notion  of  the 
feminized  Victorian  hero  and  discusses  cogently  his  editorial  principles  and 


practices.  _>  ,  ... 

Pater  and  the  category  of  history  is  addressed  by  various  critics.  Peter  Allan 

Dale’s  thoughtful  review  article  ‘Walter  Pater’s  Aesthetic  Historicism  (PLL 
28.3 1 9 _ 49)  utilizes  Carolyn  Williams’s  Transfigured  World  to  probe  the  mean¬ 

ing  of  historicism  in  general,  and  Pater’s  in  particular.  While  admiring 
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Williams’s  exegesis,  Dale  regrets  her  belief  that  Pater’s  importance  lies  in  what 
his  thought  anticipates  (new  historicism)  rather  than  in  what  it  follows  (Kant  and 
Hegel).  Dale’s  pursuit  of  Pater’s  Hegel  leads  to  Marcuse’s  Freud,  and  ways  in 
which  Pater  anticipates  Freud,  including  Pater’s  preoccupation  with  death, 
Freud’s  ‘block  . . .  towards  a  happy  historicist  ending’.  In  setting  out  his  argument 
for  the  crossing  of  Hegel  and  Freud  in  interpreting  Pater’s  modernism,  Dale 
draws  on  the  entire  curve  of  Pater’s  work  for  what  emerges  as  an  important 
contribution  to  Pater  studies. 

Pater  is  one  of  four  historians  who  figure  in  the  last  chapter  of  Hilary  Fraser’s 
The  Victorians  and  Renaissance  Italy.  Utilizing  the  title  of  Pater’s  1873  volume 
for  an  accomplished  essay,  Fraser  argues  convincingly  that  the  works  of  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Pater  and  Vernon  Lee  all  define  themselves  in  opposition  to  Ruskin’s 
rigid  demarcation  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his  praise  of  the 
latter  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  Fraser’s  steady  succession  of  patient  compari¬ 
sons  among  the  works  of  the  three  figures  repays  the  reader  with  a  stream  of  quiet 
insights  which  derive  some  of  their  force  and  interest  from  the  novel  addition  of 
Vernon  Lee  to  the  familiar  equation  of  Symonds  and  Pater.  Avoiding  jargon, 
Fraser  writes  well  and  accessibly,  and  much  of  what  scholars  already  ‘know’ 
about  Pater  is  usefully  cast  into  a  group  and  a  defamiliarizing  context. 

Fraser  makes  the  point  that  of  the  group  Pater  enjoyed  the  pagan  dimension 
of  Renaissance  culture  best.  In  The  Politics  of  Pleasure:  Aesthetics  and  Cultural 
Theory,  edited  by  Stephen  Regan,  Laurel  Brake  looks  at  Appreciations  in  ‘Aes¬ 
thetics  in  the  Affray’.  Arguing  that  aesthetics  is  historically  and  materially 
defined,  she  reads  Pater’s  volume  as  the  cultural  inscription  of  a  specific  period, 
contingent  on  the  institutionalization  of  knowledge,  sexual  politics,  and  gendered 
discourse.  Pater’s  advocacy  of  style  is  linked  with  contemporary  censorship  of 
prose;  style,  ‘whatever  its  positive  values,  is  effectively  a  displacement  of  subjec¬ 
tivity’  at  which  the  censorship  is  directed. 

Two  essays  examine  Pater  and  authority,  textual  and  social.  Ian  Small,  in 
‘Literary  Radicalism  in  the  British  Fin  de  Siecle’  in  Fin  de  Siecle/Fin  du  Globe, 
edited  by  John  Stokes,  wishes  to  claim  Pater  and  Wilde  as  ‘radical’  on  the  basis 
of  their  habitual  textual  method  of  thwarting  readers’  expectations  of  orthodox 
texts,  and  thus  resisting  the  authority  of  texts.  In  identifying  this  home-grown 
radicalism,  Small  interestingly  takes  the  opportunity  to  claim  that  in  so  far  as 
Britain  had  its  own  radicalism  of  the  1880s  and  1890s,  ‘it  removes  the  need  for 
a  taxonomy  of  works  derived  from  French  examples’.  In  ‘Gentleman,  Dandy, 
Priest:  Manliness  and  Social  Authority  in  Pater’s  Aestheticism’  ( ELH  59.441— 
66),  James  Eli  Adams  pursues  some  questions  opened  up  in  recent  works  by 
Gagnier,  Sedgwick  and  Dellamora.  Invoking  the  familiar  notion  of  the  Paterian 
‘mask’,  Adams  avers  that  Pater  appropriates  forms  of  Victorian  gentility  to  elicit 
codes  of  transgression  within  them  and  uses  the  discourse  of  middle-class  mas¬ 
culinity  to  claim  ‘virile  self-discipline’  even  for  spectator-protagonists  such  as 
Marius.  His  gentlemanly  but  self-conscious  reserve  is  linked  by  Adams  to  late 
Victorian  obsession  with  secrecy  and  exposure  as  seen  in  sensation  fiction.  This 
is  Adams’s  gloss  on  Pater’s  invitation  to  his  readers  to  ‘initiation’.  Grounded  in 
Marius,  this  suggestive  essay  takes  in  ‘Leonardo’  and  Plato  and  Platonism  in  its 
attempt  to  yoke  authority  and  effeminacy  through  the  discourse  of  masculinity. 

In  TSLL  (34.301—22),  Jeffrey  Wallen  also  addresses  the  relation  of  the  subjec¬ 
tive  and  the  disinterested  in  Pater;  in  ‘Reflection  and  Self-Reflection:  Narcissistic 
or  Aesthetic  Criticism?’  he  puts  his  case  for  seeing  Pater’s  portraiture  as  an 
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attempt  to  pass  from  aesthetic  analysis  to  the  meanings  of  life  and  art  for  the 
artist-self.  Wallen  is  impatient  with  critics  who  wish  to  clean  up  Pater’s  subjec¬ 
tive  practice,  and  advocates  here  a  reconsideration  and  re-valuing  of  (Freudian) 
narcissism.  The  essays  on  Botticelli  and  Leonardo  serve  to  illustrate  Wallen’s 
two  strands  of  argument. 

In  ‘Pater’s  Copy  of  the  Holy  Grail ,  1870:  A  Note’  (TRB  6.60-2),  Kathleen 
Tillotson  describes  Pater’s  signed  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Tennyson’s  The 
Holy  Grail,  extrapolating  from  the  signature  when  Pater  signed  it,  she  also 
reminds  us  that  Pater  recited  ‘Morte  D’Arthur’,  an  early  form  of  the  later  poem, 
at  his  speech  day  in  1858,  and  notes  other  of  the  scanty  but  approving  references 
Pater  makes  to  Tennyson  in  his  work. 

In  ‘Pater  on  Perception,  Style  and  Revision’  in  CCTEP  (57.14—20),  Joe  Law 
ponders  the  ‘real  connection’  between  Pater’s  theory  of  style  in  ‘Style’  and  the 
character  of  his  revisions  of  Marius,  of  both  the  printed  texts  and  the  eye-witness 
descriptions  of  Pater’s  writing  process.  Alleging  a  precedence  in  the  essay  of 
mind  over  surface  matters  of  style,  Law  links  this  with  Pater’s  belief  in  the 
stability  of  language,  the  transcience  of  the  perpetual  flux,  and  Pater  s  concentra¬ 
tion  in  his  writing  and  revisions  on  the  momentary  sentence  rather  than  the 
paragraph  as  the  unit  of  thought,  and  his  reticence  to  change  meaning  in  the 
revision  process  of  Marius .  Law  uses  existing  work  by  Edmund  Chandler  to  make 
the  link  between  theory  and  practice. 


2.  The  Novel 

Dickens  and  Hardy  inevitably  dominate  this  survey,  followed  by  the  Brontes  and 
George  Eliot.  But  it  is  good  to  see  the  critical  attention  paid  to  Thackeray, 
recognized  in  his  time  as  one  of  the  major  novelists,  and  to  see  the  wide  range  of 
Trollope’s  fiction  made  increasingly  available,  often  in  informatively  presented 
editions.  Among  other  Victorian  novelists,  Kingsley  is  probably  worth  more 
attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  interest  that  seems  to  be  shown  today  in 
nationalistic  and  imperialist  elements  in  the  fiction  of  the  period.  Narratological 
and  feminist  critics  would  surely  find  Meredith’s  novels  rewarding  works  -  they 
are,  in  any  case,  unjustly  neglected,  despite  the  few  interesting  critical  articles 
and  editions  that  have  recently  been  noted  here.  Nevertheless,  although  I  continue 
to  advocate  a  widening  of  the  canon  and  to  deplore  the  insensitive  language  in 
which  too  much  criticism  is  expressed,  I  have  found  my  exploration  of  the  last 
five  years’  English  studies  of  the  Victorian  novel  to  be  a  heartening  and  educative 
experience. 


(a)  General 

Five  of  the  general  books  that  have  come  my  way  this  year  all  deal  in  various  ways 
with  elements  of  the  mysterious,  the  romantic,  or  the  Gothic.  In  Modern  Romance 
and  Transformations  of  the  Novel,  Ian  Duncan,  after  analysing  manifestations  of 
the  romantic  in  Radcliffe  and  Scott,  asserts  that  ‘it  would  become  the  task  of  the 
great  Victorian  novelists  to  imagine  an  authentic  ghost  in  the  allegorical  machin¬ 
ery  of  romance  representation  that  Scott  bequeathed  to  them  in  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian'.  He  goes  on  to  argue  convincingly  that  Scott  became  a  role  model  for 
Dickens  and  others,  in  that  his  life,  even  more  than  his  work,  had  a  ‘mythic 
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prominence  in  the  Victorian  imagination’.  With  particular  reference  to  Barnaby 
Rudge  and  Dombey  and  Son,  Duncan  explores  the  relationships  between  Dick¬ 
ens’s  technique  and  outlook  and  Scott’s,  arguing,  for  example,  that  Dickens  is 
more  concerned  with  the  subjective,  the  archetypal,  and  the  mysterious.  Whereas 
Scott’s  view  of  history  is  one  of  changes  through  time,  Dickens’s  ‘vision  is  more 
thoroughly  panoramic:  it  sees  an  entire  universe,  in  the  order  and  disorder  of  its 
changing,  all  at  once’.  Alison  Milbank’s  Daughters  of  the  House  is  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ‘modes  of  the  Gothic  in  Victorian  fiction’.  Although  her  approach  is 
feminist,  as  the  title  implies,  she  questions  the  orthodox  disapproval  of  the 
division  of  the  activities  of  Victorian  men  and  women  into  the  ‘separate  spheres’ 
of  public  and  domestic  life,  maintaining  that  fictional  female  characters  can 
sometimes  be  seen  as  playing  positive  roles  within  the  house,  as  it  were.  Romola, 
for  example,  ‘is  the  link  between  her  dead  father’s  learning  and  the  Renaissance 
future’,  and  Esther  Summerson  is  an  agent  in  the  regeneration  of  Bleak  House.  As 
for  the  Gothic,  Milbank  sees  this  as  either  ‘male’  or  ‘female’.  In  the  former,  the 
heroine  seeks  to  escape,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  male  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
interior.  Using  these  ideas  of  entrapment  and  escape,  Milbank  searchingly  analy¬ 
ses  novels  by  Wilkie  Collins,  Dickens  ( Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit  and  Great 
Expectations ),  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  Rebecca  Stott  is  another 
feminist  critic  engaged  with  problems  of  the  fantastic.  The  Fabrication  of  the 
Late-Victorian  Femme  Fatale  is  concerned  with  a  popular  fictional  type  of 
the  period,  who  is  ‘fabricated,  reconstructed  in,  and  apparently  necessary  to, 
the  cultural  expressions  of  the  closing  years  of  the  century’.  Stimulated  by 
Mario  Praz’s  The  Romantic  Agony  and  Foucault’s  The  History  of  Sexuality,  and 
using  both  historical  and  theoretical  perspectives,  Stott  considers  Dracula,  Rider 
Haggard’s  best-known  novels,  some  of  Conrad’s  fiction,  and  Tess  of  the 
d’Urbervilles.  To  take  just  one  example  from  her  closely  argued  pages:  she  sees 
‘Tess’s  fall  and  defacement  (patterned  too  in  the  fall  and  defacement  of  the 
d’Urbervilles,  patterned  again  in  the  fall  of  the  Hardys)  ...  repeated  by  the 
violation  and  defacement  of  the  land  as  described  in  the  novel’.  ‘Mystery’  is  one 
of  the  key  concepts  in  Martin  A.  Kayman’s  complex  study  From  Bow  Street  to 
Baker  Street,  which  examines  what  he  terms  a  range  of  ‘strategies  and  positions’ 
in  a  number  of  nineteenth-century  fictional  works,  by  Mary  Braddon,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Conan  Doyle,  and  others.  These  ‘strategies  and  positions’  include  the 
relationships  of  narrative  to  ideologies  involving  feminism,  social  structures 
(notably  those  concerned  with  the  police  and  the  law)  and  political  reform.  In  an 
ingenious  final  argument,  Kayman  claims  that  Conan  Doyle  created  Holmes  as 
‘the  character  of  mastery’,  whose  success  has  blinded  readers  to  questions  of 
authority,  discourse,  ideology  and  sexuality,  which  form  a  disturbing  subtext  in 
the  work  of  Doyle’s  predecessors. 

Forbidden  Journeys,  edited  by  Nina  Auerbach  and  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher,  is  a 
handsomely  produced  collection  of  ‘fairy  tales  and  fantasies’  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie,  Christina  Rossetti,  E.  Nesbit,  and  other  well-known  women  writers  of 
the  Victorian  period.  The  editors  present  the  stories  in  four  groups:  ‘Refashioning 
Fairy  Tales’,  ‘Subversions’,  ‘A  Fantasy  Novel’  (i.e.  Jean  Ingelow’s  Mopsa  the 
Fairy )  and  ‘A  Trio  of  Antifantasies’.  Each  of  the  four  sections  is  preceded  by  an 
essay  indicating  context  and  interpretative  issues.  In  their  general  Introduction, 
the  editors  indicate  that  ‘the  stories  [in  the  selection]  ...  are  more  abrasive  than 
the  better-known,  more  lovable  books  by  Victorian  men;  our  authors  often  seem 
to  chafe  against  childhood  rather  than  to  envy  or  idealize  it’.  They  suggest  that  the 
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reason  for  this  is  that  the  emotions  expressed  escaped  scrutiny  as  long  as  the 
writers  themselves  outwardly  adhered  to  ‘stereotyped  roles’. 

Hugh  Witemeyer  has  collected  fourteen  essays  by  the  late  Gordon  S.  Haight 
in  George  Eliot’s  Originals  and  Contemporaries.  Although  the  majority  of  these 
concern  George  Eliot’s  life  and  work  in  various  ways  (as  in  his  exploration  of 
some  of  the  origins  of  her  characters),  others  concern  Dickens  and  Lewes  (includ¬ 
ing  one  on  the  controversy  about  Krook’s  ‘spontaneous  combustion’  in  Bleak 
House),  George  Meredith’s  contributions  to  the  Westminster  Review,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  ‘Male  Chastity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’.  These  previously 
uncollected  writings  by  one  of  the  great  historians  of  Victorian  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  the  novel,  are  to  be  welcomed  unreservedly. 

Two  general  articles  adopt  a  traditional  approach  to  literary  history.  Arthur 
Sherbo  considers  ‘Further  Matters  English  in  The  Critic  (1881-1906)’  (RES 
43.194-226).  In  this,  he  reproduces,  with  a  commentary,  letters  (some  of  which 
have  not  been  published  previously)  by  nineteenth-century  writers  and  others  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  periodical.  He  includes,  for  example,  one  from 
Dickens  and  two  from  Thackeray.  In  ‘Silver  Fork  Writers  and  Readers:  Social 
Contexts  of  a  Best  Seller’  (Novel  25.328-47),  Winifred  Hughes  supplies  an 
extensive,  thorough  account  of  the  ‘fashionable  novels’  of  the  1820s  and  1830s, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Victorian  period.  She  describes  the  various  responses  of 
their  readers,  who,  for  instance,  could  see  their  fantasies  realized  in  them  or  could 
appreciate  them  as  satires  on  frivolous,  aristocratic  ways  of  life.  She  concludes 
that  the  ‘silver-fork’  novel  was  popular  because  it  was  able  to  ‘accommodate  the 
mixed  motives  of  its  largely  middle-class  readership’.  This  is  an  excellent, 

scholarly,  and  fully  documented  article. 

Other  articles  that  can  be  included  at  this  point  are  exercises  in  comparison, 
four  of  which  involve  George  Eliot.  Patrick  Brantlinger  considers  ‘Nations  and 
Novels:  Disraeli,  George  Eliot,  and  Orientalism’  (VS  35.255-75).  With  particular 
reference  to  Coningsby,  Tancred  and  Daniel  Deronda,  he  examines  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  two  novelists  dramatize  ‘the  limitations  and  dangers  of 
nationalism  and  racism.  The  ‘oriental’  and  Jewish  themes  put  into  sharp  relief 
the  selfish  and  chauvinistic  aspects  of  Victorian  nationalism.  Nevertheless, 
Brantlinger  points  out  that  those  themes  themselves  are  a  form  of  ‘counter¬ 
identification’,  in  that  they  are  inevitably  part  of  an  inescapable  ‘ideological 
circle  of  nationalism-imperialism-racism’.  Another  comparison  involving  George 
Eliot  is  Ramona  Lumpkin’s  ‘(Re)Visions  of  Virtue:  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  Moor¬ 
land  Cottage  and  George  Eliot’s  The  Mill  on  the  Floss'  (SNNTS  23.432-42),  a 
1991  article  that  appeared  too  late  for  inclusion  in  last  year’s  survey.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  essay  on  the  relationship  between  the  two  novels, 
which  (as  has  been  recognized  before)  are  remarkably  similar  in  characterization 
and  plot.  Lumpkin  argues  that  George  Eliot’s  ending  shows  her  protesting  against 
the  kind  of  social  conformity  that  Elizabeth  Gaskell  seems  to  endorse  in  contriv¬ 
ing  Maggie  Browne’s  ‘rescue  from  drowning  through  masculine  agency  and  her 
consignment  to  a  world  of  “sanctified  women’”.  Maggie  Tulliver’s  death,  on  the 
other  hand,  allows  her  to  ‘escape  the  thousand  small  deaths  of  renunciation 
foreshadowed  for  her  by  her  creator’.  The  same  two  novelists  are  brought  together 
in  Jenny  Uglow’s  ‘George  Eliot  and  Elizabeth  Gaskell’  (GER  23.25-9),  which 
was  the  Twentieth  George  Eliot  Lecture  (1991).  Uglow  states  that  both  novelists 
believed  in  ‘inexorable  laws  of  cause  and  effect’,  despite  the  fact  that  George 
Eliot’s  explanations  were  primarily  secular  whereas  Elizabeth  Gaskell  s  were 
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theological.  Both  depicted  provincial  life,  were  passionately  interested  in  the 
inner  lives  of  people  (especially  women’s),  and  both  regarded  society  in  terms  of 
evolution.  In  ‘Narrative  Voice  and  the  “Feminine”  Novelist:  Dinah  Mulock  and 
George  Eliot’  (VR  18.24-42),  J.  Russell  Perkin  maintains  that  George  Eliot 
assumed  ‘a  specifically  gentlemanly  voice,  which  articulated  certain  recognizable 
cultural  values  by  appealing  to  an  established  literary  tradition’,  whereas  Dinah 
Mulock,  despite  the  use  of  male  and  female  protagonists  in  A  Life  for  a  Life 
(1859),  speaks  in  a  voice  that  conveys  ‘feminization  and  domestication’.  He 
concedes  that  there  are  ‘conflicted’  (sic)  voices  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and 
Middlemarch,  but  concludes  that  George  Eliot’s  respected  status  as  a  novelist 
owes  much  to  ‘her  successful  construction  of  an  urbane  and  detached  narrative 
voice’. 

We  return  to  Disraeli  in  Stanley  Weintraub’s  ‘Disraeli  and  Wilde’s  Dorian 
Gray'  ( CVE  36.19-27),  which  convincingly  suggests  that  Disraeli’s  Vivian  Gray 
and  Venetia  influenced  Wilde’s  novel,  particularly  in  the  use  of  mysterious  and 
potent  portrait  paintings.  In  a  wider  sense,  too,  Wilde’s  writing  and  way  of  life 
recall  those  of  the  youthful  Disraeli:  ‘through  the  dizzying  [sic!]  permutations  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  legacy  of  Disraeli’s  style,  in  life  and  art,  persisted  into  the 
1890s.’ 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

Having  just  ended  the  general  survey  on  the  topic  of  dandified  style,  we  turn  to 
J.  W.  Oakley’s  ‘The  Reform  of  Honor  in  Bulwer’s  Pelham ’  (NCL  47.49-71). 
Oakley  argues,  with  much  abstract  jargon,  that  Bulwer’s  portrayal  of  the  dandy, 
while  asserting  his  stylishness,  is  partly  that  of  a  mask  ‘behind  which  a  range  of 
languages  and  faculties  can  be  mastered’.  He  contends  that  the  novelist  manages 
to  integrate  with  dandyism  the  positive  characteristics  of  Romanticism,  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  Benthamite  benevolence. 

Suzanne  Lewis’s  edition  of  A  Dark  Night’s  Work  and  Other  Stories  usefully 
collects  together  five  long  short  stories  by  Elizabeth  Gaskell.  She  writes  an 
informative  and  analytical  introduction,  gives  details  of  their  original  publication, 
and  supplies  explanatory  notes.  I  often  think  that  the  editorial  work  in  the 
World’s  Classics  series,  to  which  this  collection  belongs,  contributes  more  to 
scholarship  and  criticism  than  is  generally  recognized.  Hilary  M.  Schor’s  oddly 
entitled  (and  oddly  spelt)  Scheherezade  in  the  Market  Place  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  contribution  to  Gaskell  studies.  She  decisively  breaks  away  from  the 
conventional  image  of  Elizabeth  Gaskell  as  a  novelist  who  expresses  a  typical 
Victorian  woman’s  concern  with  social  injustices  or  lost  rural  life.  Instead,  she 
focuses  primarily  on  the  ‘specific  struggle  of  the  woman  writer  with  the  literary 
plots  she  has  inherited,  and  the  forces  of  the  marketplace  she  must  confront’. 
According  to  her  analysis,  Gaskell  challenges  and  transforms  traditional  plots; 
even  in  Cranford ,  Schor  argues,  ‘social  and  narrative  critiques’  exist.  One 
notable  aspect  of  the  influence  of  the  ‘marketplace’  is  Dickens’s  complex  editor¬ 
ial  relationship  with  Gaskell  as  a  contributor  to  Household  Words,  already 
explored  in  an  article  by  Schor  ( YWES  70.454).  Feminist,  Marxist  and 
narratological  methodologies  are  all  productively  employed  in  this  searching 
examination  of  Gaskell’s  fiction. 

Two  articles  also  take  a  feminist  approach  to  Gaskell.  Eileen  Gillooly’s 
‘Humor  as  a  Daughterly  Defense  in  Cranford ’  ( ELH  59.883-910)  is  a  subtle 
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analysis  of  the  role  of  Mary  Smith  as  a  dependant  and  narrator,  whose  possible 
frustration  at  the  part  she  has  to  play  is  converted  by  the  means  of  comedy  ‘into 
a  positive  source  of  both  psychological  and  aesthetic  satisfaction’  (to  quote 
Gillooly’s  concluding  words).  As  in  Schor’s  book,  the  nature  of  Gaskell’s  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Dickens  occurs:  Gillooly  associates  the  narrator’s  attitude  with 
what  she  calls  Gaskell’s  ‘lampooning’  of  Dickens  in  the  story.  In  ‘The  Pastoral 
and  Anti-Pastoral  in  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  Cousin  Phillis ’  (VN  82.22—7),  Pearl  L. 
Brown  questions,  with  an  abundance  of  supporting  detail,  the  accepted  view  that 
Cousin  Phillis  simply  presents  an  idyllic,  rural  way  of  life.  She  suggests  that 
Gaskell  endorses  certain  positive  values  of  urbanism  and  questions  nostalgic 
longings  ‘for  some  green  world  in  England’s  rural  past’.  Brown  sees  Phillis’s  life 
as  restricted,  in  that  it  lacks  the  opportunities  of  development  and  travel  open  to 
men.  Unfortunately,  there  is  some  strange  and  awkward  English  to  contend  with 
in  this  article:  ‘tensive’  (not  in  OED ),  ‘critiquing’,  ‘a  perspective  on  the  stasis’, 
‘a  bit  of  fluff  (!),  and  so  on. 

Peter  L.  Shillingsburg’s  Pegasus  in  Harness  is  a  study  of  Thackeray’s  work  in 
the  context  of  the  conditions  of  publication.  As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates, 
Shillingsburg  rejects  both  ‘the  romantic  view  of  the  autonomous  author’  and  ‘the 
social  deterministic  interpretation  of  the  writer’s  function’,  believing  that  the 
‘writer  is  free  within  limits’.  But  his  emphasis  is  on  such  external  factors  as 
Thackeray’s  dealings  with  publishers,  the  practice  of  serialization,  copyright, 
reprints  and  editions,  and  ‘the  shaping  influence  of  the  marketplace’.  The  last 
named  of  these  influences  is  illustrated  by  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  Henry 
Esmond,  in  which  Shillingsburg  advocates  the  production  of  scholarly  texts  that 
‘emphasize  the  importance  of  process’  instead  of  claiming  to  be  final,  stable 
versions.  With  its  wealth  of  detail,  Shillingsburg’s  book  is  a  formidable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  understanding  of  Thackeray.  It  is  relevant  to  mention  here  Judith  L. 
Fisher’s  ‘Scholarly  Editing,  Textual  Criticism,  and  Aesthetic  Value:  The  Garland 
Thackeray  Edition  Project.  A  Case  Study’  (SNNTS  24.309-20),  an  appreciative 
survey  of  the  Project,  of  which  Shillingsburg  is  the  General  Editor  (see  YWES 
70.455).  As  Fisher  makes  clear,  the  ‘variorum’  texts  in  the  edition  will  lead  to  a 
reassessment  of  a  novelist  whose  texts  are  more  complex  than  even  the  most 
discerning  critics  have  recognized. 

Another  scrupulously  scholarly  work  is  S.  S.  Prawer’s  Israel  at  Vanity  Fair, 
which  is  the  fullest  possible  account  of  Thackeray’s  depiction  of  Jews  in  his 
fiction,  non-fiction,  letters  and  drawings,  illustrated  by  copious  quotations. 
Thackeray  shows  both  sympathy  and  antipathy,  irony  and  sensitivity,  individual¬ 
ity  and  conformity  of  response.  But  Prawer  detects  a  ‘double  movement’:  a  steady 
increase  of  favourable  portrayals  and,  on  the  other  hand,  expressions  of  prejudice 
brought  about  by  sudden  sights  and  encounters,  although  these  expressions  were 
unpublished  or  later  suppressed.  In  any  case,  we  are  indebted  to  Prawer  for 
presenting  us  with  all  the  available  evidence. 

Two  articles  valuably  consider  Thackeray’s  art  criticisms,  which  have  a 
bearing  on  his  practice  as  a  novelist.  In  ‘  “Mere  Outer  Works  ’  and  Fleeting 
Effects”:  Thackeray’s  Novelistic  Art  and  the  Art  of  the  Novel’  ( JEGP  91.42-64) 
Robert  Paul  Fletcher  shows  that  Thackeray,  in  his  reviews,  valued  the  transient 
and  the  accidental  (as  in  Constable’s  representations  of  ‘fleeting’  attributes  of  a 
landscape)  and  the  way  the  picture  could  initiate  ‘the  play  of  perceptions  and 
associations  of  the  viewer’.  His  own  sketches  and  caricatures  were  better  than  his 
formal  paintings,  and  this  ‘non-finite’  technique  can  be  seen  in  the  ‘improvisatory 
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play’  of  his  best  writing.  In  short,  the  ‘style  and  the  novels  it  formed  derive  in 
part  from  the  artist/novelist’s  understanding  of  perception’.  Laura  Fasick,  in 
‘Thackeray’s  Treatment  of  Writing  and  Painting’  ( NCL  47.72—90),  considers 
Thackeray’s  moral  and  aesthetic  approaches  to  writing  and  painting.  Building  on 
the  comments  of  numerous  critics  and  using  close  textual  evidence,  Fasick 
demonstrates  that  Thackeray  valued  a  simple,  emotional  appeal  in  paintings.  In 
J.  J.  Ridley,  the  artist  who  appears  in  The  Newcomes  and  Philip,  he  created  ‘an 
icon  of  idealism  in  a  fictional  world  of  sordid  intrigue  and  despicable 
motivations’.  In  contrast,  Thackeray  sees  his  function  as  a  writer  as  one  of 
criticizing  and  exposing,  honestly  and  yet  ambiguously,  the  corruptions  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  everyday  life  with  which  he  and  his  readers  were  familiar. 

In  ‘A  Curious  Coincidence’  (ThN  36.6-7),  Judith  Fisher  indicates  likenesses 
of  method  and  tone  between  Thomas  Ashe’s  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Ashe  (1815)  and  Barry  Lyndon.  Lis  Jadwin’s  ‘The  Seductiveness  of  Female 
Duplicity  in  Vanity  Fair'  ( SEL  32.663-87)  is  heavy  with  jargon  and  curious 
English  (the  verb  ‘to  showcase’  appears).  She  patiently  explores  the  use  of 
‘female  double-discourse’  in  the  novel,  particularly  by  Becky  Sharp,  as  a  means 
of  succeeding  in  a  patriarchal  world.  As  many  previous  commentators  have  done, 
she  notes  the  narrator’s  ‘complicity’  with  Becky,  although  Jadwin  emphasizes  his 
moral  purpose.  But  —  again  like  other  critics  —  she  concludes  that  Thackeray’s 
ambiguities  make  his  didactic  intentions  ‘notoriously  difficult  to  determine’.  In 
‘The  Two  Heroines  of  Vanity  Fair'  ( ER  2.iii.23— 6)  Victoria  Kingston  supplies  a 
concise  and  clear  account  of  Amelia  Sedley  and  Becky  Sharp,  showing  first  how 
the  use  of  a  pair  of  contrasting  heroines  is  a  favourite  literary  convention  and  then 
going  on  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  two  heroines,  bringing  out  the  ironies  and  the 
shifting  points  of  view  in  Thackeray’s  presentation  of  them.  Three  notes  in  ThN 
(35.2-6;  36.1-5),  by  Charles  J.  Heglar,  Judith  Fisher  and  Deborah  A.  Thomas 
respectively,  explain  and  comment  on  Thackeray’s  allusion  to  a  ‘Hottentot  Ve¬ 
nus’  in  Vanity  Fair,  ch.  21. 

In  a  1991  article,  ‘Thackeray  and  Religion’  ( English  40.217—35),  John  Peck 
uses  Henry  Esmond  to  modify  the  widely  held  view  that  Thackeray  had  little 
interest  in  religion  and  that  the  novel  endorses  Protestant  values.  Peck  even 
asserts  that  ‘in  some  respects,  Henry  Esmond,  in  its  condemnation  of  individual¬ 
ism,  seems  close  to  a  work  of  Catholic  propaganda’.  He  shows  how  the  language 
of  the  novel,  with  its  ironies  and  qualifications,  indicates  the  existence  of  an 
unstable  world  that  replaces  the  certainties  of  a  Catholic  age.  Peck’s  conclusion 
is  that  Thackeray  rejects  ‘one  system  of  beliefs’  but  ‘cannot  find  another  system 
to  put  in  its  place’.  This  article  presents  a  new  emphasis  rather  than  a  radical 
reinterpretation. 

Two  books  on  Dickens  apply  current  literary  theories  to  examinations  of  his 
novels.  In  The  Reader  in  the  Dickensian  Mirrors,  John  Schad  considers  a  complex 
of  responses  engendered  by  the  act  of  reading.  His  study  is  concerned  not  only 
with  reader-response  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  phrase  but  also  with  ‘the  extent 
to  which  those  novels  do  indeed  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  language  that 
systematically  internalizes  the  mimeticism  which  characterizes  the  reader’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  his  text’.  This  involves  Schad’s  seeing  reconstructive  processes  at 
work  when  we  confront  Dickens’s  presentations  of  political  economy,  nature  (in 
its  connotations  of  the  countryside),  mathematics,  history  and  Christianity. 
Schad’s  study  is  rich  in  allusion;  indeed,  in  his  Epilogue  he  says  that  his  ‘overall 
linguistic  hypothesis’  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  ‘all  the  incidental 
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ideas  and  conceits  that  do  not  belong  to  that  argument’.  Patricia  Ingham’s 
Dickens,  Women  and  Language  scrutinizes  Dickens’s  texts  in  order  to  show  that 
the  fictional  women  are  constructed  in  the  language  itself  and  to  analyse  the 
interaction  of  his  idiolect  ‘with  prevailing  codes  for  the  representation  of 
women’.  She  deals  with  his  depiction  of  ‘nubile  girls’,  ‘fallen  girls’,  ‘excessive 
females’,  ‘passionate  women’  and  ‘true  mothers’.  She  notes,  for  example,  typical 
reductive  patterns  of  imagery  and  metonymy  in  Dickens’s  descriptions  of  the  first 
of  these  categories  and  significant  structures  of  narrative  in  his  accounts  of  male 
attitudes  to  those  girls. 

In  contrast,  Morris  Golden,  in  Dickens  Imagining  Himself,  takes  the  kind  of 
biographical  approach  that  is  often  frowned  upon  these  days.  Looking  primarily 
at  Barnaby  Rudge,  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  David  Copperfield,  Bleak  House,  Great 
Expectations  and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  he  finds  ‘signs  of  imaginative  stimuli  both 
from  [Dickens’s]  past ...  and  from  the  times  of  conception  and  gestation’.  Golden 
argues,  for  example,  that  Dickens  in  Great  Expectations  was  seeking  to  reconcile 
past  and  present  elements  in  his  emotional  life,  involving  his  parents,  his  wife, 
his  sister-in-law,  Maria  Beadnell  and  Ellen  Teman.  Golden  s  final  contention  is 
that  by  ‘unfolding  his  condition  in  his  created  world,  Dickens  also  unfolds  ours 
to  us’.  John  Lucas’s  Charles  Dickens:  The  Major  Novels  begins  with  a  survey  of 
the  early  fiction  and  then  considers  in  detail  Dombey  and  Son,  David  Copperfield, 
Bleak  House,  Little  Dorrit,  Great  Expectations  and  Our  Mutual  Friend.  Although 
he  emphasizes  the  cultural  and  social  conditions  that  shaped  those  works,  he  also 
sympathetically  and  searchingly  considers  the  fictional  characters.  From  his 
observation,  for  instance,  that  Little  Dorrit  ‘reinforces  the  inescapability  of  the 
city  world’,  Lucas  moves  to  Arthur  Clennam,  whose  imagination  is  obsessed  ‘by 
a  sense  that  the  London  he  knows  is  dominated  by  secrecy’.  The  students  for 
whom  this  book  is  intended  will  find  it  an  admirable  introduction  to  Dickens’s 
novels,  although  like  so  much  contemporary  comment  on  Dickens  it  conveys  little 
idea  of  the  fact  that  he  is  ‘a  great  comic  novelist’,  to  use  Lucas’s  own  phrase. 
Chesterton,  however,  always  remembered  this,  and  it  is  good  to  have  a  reprint, 
edited  by  Michael  Slater,  of  his  Criticisms  and  Appreciations  of  the  Works  of 
Charles  Dickens,  which  he  wrote  as  introductions  to  the  Everyman  editions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  As  Slater  remarks,  these  essays  ‘continue  Chesterton’s 
celebration  of  Dickens  as  a  joyous  creator,  social  prophet  and  glorifier  of  the 
common  man’.  Nicholas  H.  Morgan,  in  Secret  Journeys,  rejects  comprehensive 
systems  of  literary  theory  and  also  any  attempts  to  evaluate  Dickens  s  oeuvre  as 
a  whole.  Instead,  he  seeks  to  emphasize  ‘the  concrete  experience  of  reading  them 
—  from  a  particular  perspective’.  He  chooses  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  David 
Copperfield,  Little  Dorrit  and  Great  Expectations  and  ‘three  aspects  of  the 
reading  experience’  when  encountering  those  novels:  the  relationship  between 
reader  and  narrator,  the  dialectic  between  fancy  or  imagination  and  ‘authority’, 
and  psychological  and  symbolic  issues.  David  Paroissien’s  ‘Dickens  and  Critical 
Change’  ( DQu  9.170-2)  introduces  a  series  of  eight  articles,  to  appear  in  1992— 
5  in  DQu,  which  will  survey  critical  work  on  Dickens  over  the  past  150  years.  In 
the  first  of  these,  ‘Plotting  Critical  Positions’  by  Ella  Westland  and  Simon 
Tresize  {DQu  9.172-80),  the  authors  summarize  the  period  ‘1970  and  After’. 

Arthur  Adrian’s  ‘Georgina  Hogarth  to  Percy  Fitzgerald:  Some  Unpublished 
Letters’  {Dickensian  88.5-18)  is  an  account  of  fifty-two  letters  covering  a  period 
from  the  mid- 1860s  to  1896.  Although,  as  Adrian  acknowledges,  they  add  little 
biographical  information,  ‘they  do  offer  some  intimate  details  of  life  at  Gad  s 
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Hill’.  More  ‘facts’  are  supplied  by  Anne  Lohrli  in  “‘With  My  Name  on  Every 
Page”:  Dickens  References  in  Household  Words’  { DQu  9.7—19),  in  which  she 
describes  the  references  made  by  contributors  (including  Dickens  himself)  to 
Household  Words  to  works  by  Dickens.  Such  references  were  often  unidentified, 
on  the  grounds  that  everyone  would  recognize  them.  Interestingly,  the  most 
frequent  references  were  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Doris  Alexander  writes  ‘In 
Defense  of  John  Dickens’  {DQu  9.3-6),  suggesting  that  John  Dickens’s  debts  may 
have  been  due  to  his  giving  financial  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Charles  Barrow, 
and  his  family.  An  aspect  of  Dickens’s  relationship  with  his  best-known  illustra¬ 
tor  is  discussed  by  Steven  Rubenstein  in  ‘Visual  Aids,  Mental  Impediments;  Or, 
the  Problem  with  Phiz’  {DQu  9.19-24).  With  particular  reference  to  Phiz’s 
illustration  of  Mrs  Gamp’s  room  {Martin  Chuzzlewit,  ch.  49),  Rubenstein  asserts 
that  Dickens’s  descriptions  are  concerned  primarily  with  ideas  and  not  pictures 
(or,  as  he  puts  it,  with  ‘ideation  and  not  visualization’!).  He  therefore  unsur¬ 
prisingly  concludes  that  Phiz’s  illustrations  ‘rely  on  visual  conventions  of  repre¬ 
sentations’  rather  than  ‘the  linguistic  one  of  the  text’. 

In  ‘The  Strangeness  of  Charles  Dickens’  {ER  2.2-6),  Steven  Connor  points  out 
that  the  complex  and  memorable  Dickens  myth  ‘can  actually  determine  the 
reading  of  [the  novels],  or  bring  a  pang  of  disappointment  when  they  fail  to 
correspond  [with  the  myth]’.  For  Dickens,  language  has  a  ‘performative’  dimen¬ 
sion.  In  line  with  the  arguments  we  have  seen  put  forward  by  Schad  and  Ingham, 
Connor  notes  that  the  characters’  struggles  ‘take  place  in  and  through  language, 
the  same  medium  as  that  in  which  his  own  narrative  is  conducted’.  Readers  are 
therefore  inevitably  involved  in  constant  processes  of  invention  and  discovery, 
which  accounts  for  what  Connor  calls  Dickens’s  ‘strangeness’.  This  is  an  article 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  Dickens’s  technique  and  uniquely  creative 
qualities.  Another  article  that  illuminates  Dickens’s  powers  is  Brian  Rosenberg’s 
‘Characters  and  Contradiction  in  Dickens’  {NCL  47.145-63).  Rejecting  the  struc¬ 
turalist  view  that  characters  have  no  autonomous  existence  in  a  text,  Rosenberg 
offers  a  model  for  understanding  the  inconsistencies  that  can  be  perceived  in 
Dickens’s  creation  of  people.  Dickens,  he  says,  uses  four  practices  in  combina¬ 
tion:  qualifications  in  his  descriptive  prose,  fragmenting  internal  lives  into  differ¬ 
ing  sections,  using  images  of  ‘doubleness  or  inversion’,  and  showing  a  tension 
between  the  character’s  apparent  and  deeper  purposes.  To  illustrate  this  scheme, 
Rosenberg  examines  Jeremiah  Flintwinch  in  Little  Dorrit.  His  conclusion  is  that 
Dickens  is  not  so  much  recreating  individual  people  as  recreating  readers’ 
‘reactions  to  actual  individuals’.  John  R.  Reed’s  ‘Authorized  Punishment  in 
Dickens’  Fiction’  {SNNTS  24.1 12—30)  is  a  closely  argued  article  that  shows,  with 
extended  reference  to  Our  Mutual  Friend,  that  Dickens’s  narrative  methods 
themselves  indicate  the  moral  patterns  that  lead  to  just  punishments.  ‘By  the  very 
intricacy  of  his  plotting  the  Implied  Author  suggests  a  pattern  of  retribution  that 
extends  beyond  the  novel’s  text  and  encompasses  it.’  Reed  indicates  that  Dickens 
does  not  permit  his  ‘good’  characters  to  carry  out  punishments;  ‘self-punishment’ 
occurs  instead,  or  moral  correction  by  means  of  subtle  uses  of  the  narrative  voice. 

James  R.  Kincaid’s  ‘Fattening  up  on  Pickwick’  {Novel  25.235-44)  is  a 
facetious  and  colloquial  examination,  in  eighteen  brief  sections,  of  the  novel, 
which  Kincaid  sees,  in  a  remarkable  mixed  metaphor,  as  presenting  ‘a  relentless 
barrage  of  felsh-images  along  with  compelling  invitations  to  plunge  into  those 
images  .  But  at  least  this  piece  is  a  welcome  corrective  to  the  solemn  writing  on 
Dickens  we  keep  encountering  these  days.  The  Companion  to  Oliver  Twist,  by 
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David  Paroissien,  has  an  Introduction  that  places  the  novel  in  its  social  and 
ideological  contexts  and  goes  on  to  provide  extensive  annotation  on  all  aspects  of 
the  text.  Appendixes  give  information  on  Poor  Law  dietaries  and  Dickens’s 
relationship  with  Cruikshank,  and  maps  relating  to  the  novel. 

Robert  Simpson  McLean’s  ‘How  “the  Infant  Phenomenon”  Began  the  World: 
The  Managing  of  Jean  Margaret  Davenport  (1827—1903)’  ( Dickensian  88. 1 33 — 
53)  is  a  well-researched  account  of  Thomas  Donald  Davenport,  the  touring  actor, 
and  his  daughter,  who  may  well  have  been  models  for  Vincent  Crummies  and  the 
‘Infant  Phenomenon’  in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Some  of  the  evidence  comes  from  the 
neglected  writings  of  William  Pleater  Davidge,  an  Anglo-American  actor.  I  must 
confess  I  was  baffled  by  some  of  Tatiana  M.  Holway’s  ‘The  Game  of  Speculation: 
Economics  and  Representation’  ( DQu  9.103—14),  which  places  Nicholas 
Nickleby  in  a  context  of  financial  speculation.  Holway  seems  to  suggest  that 
Dickens,  unlike  Jane  Austen  in  Mansfield  Park,  allows  his  characters  to  take  their 
chances  in  a  world  of  economic  risks.  His  novel  reflects  the  problems  that  arise 
from  speculation  and  therefore  contains  contradictions  and  no  solutions. 

In  ‘Creative  Ambivalence  in  Dickens’  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock ’  ( SEL 
32.645-61),  Rosemary  Mundhenk  gives  an  excellent,  careful  analytical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  constraints  imposed  upon  Dickens  by  the  format  of  Master 
Humphrey’s  Clock,  which  encompassed  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Barnaby 
Rudge.  She  shows,  for  example,  how  in  the  early  numbers  he  was  ‘striving  for 
thematic  and  tonal  unity’.  Mundhenk  thinks  that  as  a  result  of  this  experience 
Dickens  disliked  publishing  fiction  in  weekly  instalments,  realized  the  necessity 
for  forethought,  controlled  the  design  of  his  novels,  and  chose  appropriate  narra¬ 
tors.  Nevertheless,  the  miscellany  is  valuable  for  its  illumination  of  the  tension 
between  Dickens’  natural  talents  for  improvisation  and  free  play  and  the  matur¬ 
ing  novelist’s  desire  for  narrative  design  and  unity’.  As  for  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  itself,  two  articles  deal  with  this  novel,  which  frequently  attracts  criticism 
these  days.  Wilfred  P.  Dvorak’s  ‘Charles  Dickens’  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop:  The 
Triumph  of  Compression’  (PLL  28.52-71)  is  a  comprehensive  account  and 
analysis,  using  the  perceptions  of  numerous  previous  critics.  Dvorak  surveys  the 
possibly  influential  historical  and  personal  contexts  (including  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Queen  Victoria  and  the  death  of  Mary  Hogarth),  and  then  traces  in 
detail  the  patterns  of  avarice  and  compassion  that  Dickens  develops.  He  argues 
that  the  two  major  plots  ‘are  lucidly  and  coherently  rendered’  and  that  Nell’s 
death  has  a  positive,  moral  function,  in  that  ‘readers  feel  a  sense  of  great  release 
and  hopefulness  rather  than  terrible  confinement  and  despair’  when  Kit  and  the 
others  discover  what  has  happened.  In  ‘Little  Nell,  Catholicism,  and  Dickens 
Investigation  of  Death’  (DQu  9.115-25),  Michael  Schiefelbein  opposes  those 
critics  who  emphasize  Dickens’s  anti-Catholic  attitude.  He  proposes  that  parts  of 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  have  a  Catholic  sensibility,  as  in  Nell’s  gravitation 
‘toward  grotesque  settings  that  either  suggest  or  explicitly  refer  to  Catholic 
influences’  —  an  interpretation  borne  out  (he  argues)  by  Cattermole  s  illustra¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  he  concedes  that  despite  such  allusions  Dickens  cannot 
accept  such  a  Catholic  doctrine  as  the  understanding  of  ‘suffering  as  the  means 
to  redemption’. 

Articles  on  Dickens’s  Christmas  tales  are  welcome.  There  is  a  convincing 
approach  by  John  Bowen  to  ‘The  Transformation  of  Scrooge’  ( ER  3.1.38-40). 
Bowen  notes  that  Scrooge  is  not  a  fairy-tale  miser  but  a  representation  of  ‘the  new 
human  and  economic  values  of  Victorian  capitalism’.  Although  his  transforma- 
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tion  of  character  is  achieved  by  supernatural  means,  Bowen  argues  that  Dickens’s 
use  of  the  spirits  is  ‘psychologically  plausible’:  a  return  to  childhood  memories 
and  confrontation  with  ‘the  fact  of  one’s  own  mortality’  are  acceptable  methods. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  to  recognize  the  difficulties  of  breaking  with  selfish  and 
capitalist  values  especially  in  the  world  today.  A  well-explored  subject  is  revis¬ 
ited  by  Philip  V.  Allingham  in  ‘Dickens’s  Christmas  Books:  Names  and  Motifs’ 
(ELN  29.5R-69).  One  theme  that  Allingham  associates  with  some  of  the  names 
is  the  need  for  ‘spiritual  renewal’  during  the  troubled  1840s.  Although  some  of 
his  interpretations  seem  far-fetched,  he  makes  some  interesting  suggestions  (such 
as  the  Biblical  connotations  of  ‘Toby’  in  The  Chimes). 

Simon  Dentith  asks  ‘How  Popular  was  Dombey  and  Son ?’  ( Dickensian  88.69- 
81).  Beginning  with  a  reference  to  Raymond  Williams’s  opinion  that  Dickens 
combines  radicalism  and  popular  cultural  traditions  in  the  novel,  Dentith  enumer¬ 
ates  its  popular  elements:  the  story  of  Dick  Whittington,  the  fairy  story,  typology 
of  characterization,  and  melodrama.  But  he  then  convincingly  demonstrates 
Dickens’s  ambiguous  use  of  these  elements,  indicating,  for  example,  his  distanc¬ 
ing  himself  from  popular  melodrama  and  yet  endorsing  its  use  ‘in  its  more 
prestigious  embodiments’.  Dickens  can  accordingly  be  seen  renegotiating  the 
meanings  of  different  forms  of  popular  culture.  In  ‘Sexual  Repression  in  Dombey 
and  Son ’  ( Dickensian  88.25—38),  Frank  McCombie,  making  telling  use  of  Phiz’s 
illustrations,  reveals  the  tensions  that  Dickens  conveys  involving  Mr  Dombey, 
Carker,  Edith  and  Florence.  One  method  is  Dickens’s  ‘consistent  and  even 
programmatic  use  of  the  female  bosom’  in  his  descriptions  of  Edith  and  even  of 
Florence.  McCombie  also  indicates  Dickens’s  subtle  indication  of  discomforting 
sexuality  ‘by  its  maternal  manifestations  in  Edith’s  relationship  with  Florence’. 
In  short,  Dickens  sees  sexual  repressions  as  dangerously  underlying  society  and 
sets  out  to  show  this  in  the  novel.  Helene  Moglen’s  ‘Theorizing  Fiction/Fiction¬ 
alizing  Theory:  The  Case  of  Dombey  and  Son'  (US  35.159—84)  is  a  complex  and 
searching  analysis,  couched  in  abstractions,  from  the  standpoint  of  feminist 
theory,  of  the  sexual  and  social  relationships  in  the  novel.  Moglen  reveals,  for 
example,  Dickens’s  own  uncertainties  and  ambiguities,  suggesting,  in  the  phra¬ 
seology  typical  of  this  article,  that  he  ‘finally  rejects  his  deconstruction  of  the 
binary  oppositions  fundamental  to  the  ideology  of  patriarchal  capitalism  in  order 
to  embrace  an  essentialist  view  derived  from  what  is  ultimately  a  simple  reversal 
of  the  hierarchical  ordering’.  Phew!  But  Moglen  concludes,  almost  like  a  liberal 
humanist,  that  ‘reading  fiction,  both  male-  and  female-authored,  we  learn  about 
the  ways  in  which  we  write  our  lives’.  In  ‘Measuring  Time  in  Dombey  and  Son' 
(DQu  9.151—7),  Michael  Greenstein  bases  his  argument  on  his  assertion  that  the 
Victorians,  unlike  the  Romantics,  had  a  specific  historical  awareness  and  sense 
of  time.  He  illustrates  in  detail  Dickens’s  symbolic  and  realistic  uses  of  time  in 
the  novel  (e.g.  the  chronometers  that  fill  Solomon  Gills’  shop  and  the  use  of 
footsteps  as  synecdoche  in  ch.  59). 

Irene  Simon  puts  a  convincing  case  in  ‘ David  Copperfield:  A  Kunstlerroman?’ 
(RES  43.40-56).  Among  its  features  that  can  be  said  to  depict  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  are  David’s  keen  perceptiveness  and  imagination,  his  application,  his  ‘gift 
for  aesthetic  distance’  (as  in  the  chapters  of  ‘Retrospect’),  and  his  skilful  manipu¬ 
lation  of  points  of  view.  Simon  makes  a  suggestive  comparison  with  Joyce’s 
Stephen  Daedalus:  ‘David  as  a  man  fully  integrated  in  his  society,  yet  critical  of 
it,  as  well  as  the  rebel  Stephen,  define  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  but  at  two  different  points  in  history.’  David  Parker  makes  an 
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interesting  speculation  in  ‘Our  Pew  at  Church’  ( Dickensian  88.40-2),  since  he 
wonders  whether  the  male  figure  in  the  foreground  of  Phiz’s  first  illustration  in 
David  Copperfield  is  meant  to  ‘represent  a  David  Copperfield  standing  outside 
of  time,  or  in  more  than  one  time’. 

Gillian  West  makes  a  factual  contribution  to  our  understanding  in  ‘ Bleak 
House:  Esther’s  Illness’  ( ES  73.30-4).  Using  external  and  internal  evidence, 
West  diagnoses  Esther’s  illness  as  a  combination  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  and 
typhus.  One  of  the  reasons  West  adduces  is  that  ‘typhus  and/or  a  complication  of 
it’  was  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  responsibility.  Dickens  was  therefore  able  to 
strengthen  his  attack  on  Chancery.  Esther  Summerson  is  also  the  concern  of  two 
other  critics.  In  ‘Housekeeping  and  Hegemony  in  Bleak  House'  ( SNNTS  23.416— 
31),  a  1991  article  that  came  my  way  too  late  for  inclusion  last  year,  Martin  A. 
Danahay  ingeniously  attempts  to  show  that  Dickens’s  representation  of  Esther’s 
domestic  role  ‘does  not  acknowledge  its  status  as  work’  and  that  this  ambiguity 
results  in  the  gaps  in  her  characterization  that  have  troubled  critics.  This  repre¬ 
sentation,  in  turn,  is  linked  with  Dickens’s  uncertainty  about  his  role  ‘as  a 
masculine  professional  author  of  novels  who  “worked  ’  at  home  .  Despite  the 
jargon  and  dependence  on  obscure  commentators,  this  article  is  worth  pondering 
for  the  relationships  it  suggests  among  social,  psychological  and  textual  factors. 
Anny  Sadrin’s  ‘Charlotte  Dickens:  The  Female  Narrator  of  Bleak  House'  {DQu 
9.47-57),  despite  its  unnecessarily  absurd  main  title,  is  an  excellently  argued 
defence  of  Dickens’s  use  of  Esther  as  narrator,  asserting  that  ‘he  [thereby]  made 
a  remarkable  effort  to  assume  the  standpoint  of  a  female  writer’.  Sadrin  shows 
that  Esther’s  mode  of  expression  is  anti-Dickensian  in  its  subtlety  and  modesty 
and  claims  that  Esther’s  disfigurement  after  her  illness  enables  her  to  escape  the 
stereotyped  images  of  the  pretty  doll,  since  she  can  exist  as  a  ‘woman  in  her  own 
right,  regardless  of  her  looks’.  She  strengthens  her  case  by  comparing  and 
contrasting  Esther  and  Jane  Eyre  in  some  respects. 

Allen  Samuels’s  Hard  Times,  in  the  Critics  Debate  series,  begins  with  a 
comprehensive,  evaluative  survey  of  criticism  of  the  novel  from  Ruskin  onwards, 
and  continues  with  an  ‘Appraisal’.  In  the  latter,  Samuels  suggests  that  a  suitable 
term  for  the  novel  is  ‘dramatic  satire’  and  considers  technique,  purpose  and 
themes.  This  is  a  clear,  informative  and  thoughtful  study.  Anne  Hiebert  Alton’s 
‘Education  in  Victorian  Fact  and  Fiction:  Kay-Shuttleworth  and  Dickens’s  Hard 
Times'  ( DQu  9.67-80)  is  a  thorough  account  of  Kay-Shuttleworth’s  educational 
theories  and  practice,  indicating  that  despite  his  significant  contribution  to  public 
education,  his  emphasis  on  fact  and  his  narrowness  of  vision  made  Dickens 
uneasy,  to  say  the  least.  These  aspects  were  a  contributory  factor  to  Dickens  s 
‘emotional  appeal  [in  Hard  Times ]  against  utilitarian  systems  of  education’.  The 
article  perhaps  breaks  no  new  ground  but  it  valuably  (and  ironically)  supplies  the 
necessary  facts.  Michael  Hollington  looks  at  ‘Physiognomy  in  Hard  Times'  {DQu 
9.58-66),  including  in  that  term  physical,  gestural  and  linguistic  features.  With 
close  attention  to  the  text,  he  demonstrates  that  Dickens’s  use  of  this  ‘popular’ 
device  and  belief,  which  he  sometimes  combines  with  allegory,  opposes  and 
criticizes  the  assertion  of  materialism  and  utilitarianism.  Hollington  has  therefore 
provided  a  new  angle  to  the  conventional  division  between  ‘fact  and  fancy’,  as 
when  he  cites  the  end  of  the  novel  as  evidence:  ‘this  allegorical  and  physio¬ 
gnomical  art  is  triumphantly  and  abundantly  exhibited  at  the  novel’s  close,  where 
Tom  escapes  to  the  circus’.  The  commonly  held  view  that  Dickens’s  brief  visit  to 
Preston  influenced  his  descriptions  is  modified  by  R.  D.  Butterworth  in  ‘Dickens 
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the  Novelist:  The  Preston  Strike  and  Hard  Times'  ( Dickensian  88.91—102).  Using 
evidence  from  contemporary  reports  and  Dickens’s  own  articles  on  strikes, 
Butterworth  thinks  that  any  such  influence  was  ‘marginal’,  and  that  Dickens’s 
‘vision  and  analysis’  are  due  to  his  writing  imaginative  fiction  and  not  a  journal¬ 
istic  report.  For  example,  Dickens  raises  questions  of  the  compatibility  of  indus¬ 
trialism  with  Christianity  and  sees  faults  among  both  masters  and  men.  As  far  as 
I  could  understand  Katherine  Kearns’s  article  ‘A  Tropology  of  Realism  in  Hard 
Times’  ( ELH  59.857-81),  which  stuns  the  mind  with  jargon  (including  the  word 
‘expotentially’,  which  I  can’t  find  in  a  dictionary),  she  maintains  that  Dickens’s 
realism  coexists  with  surrealism  and  that  ‘the  telos  of  Dickens’s  realism  is  made 
to  be  virtually  insignificant  by  the  alternative  densities  [sic]  within  the  novel’.  In 
‘Being  Rid  of  Women:  Middle-Class  Ideology  in  Hard  Times’  (VN  82.58—61), 
Kristin  Flieger  Samuelian  suggests  that  any  middle-class  ideals  Dickens  puts 
forward  are  undermined  by  the  instability  personified  in  the  contrasting  charac¬ 
ters  of  ‘absent’  women  in  the  lives  of  Stephen  and  Bounderby  —  the  drunken  wife 
of  the  first  and  the  respectable  mother  of  the  second.  Each  woman  must  be  denied 
by  the  man  concerned,  or  else  they  would  challenge  the  ideals  Dickens  is 
upholding. 

Ruth  Bernard  Yeazell’s  ‘Do  It  or  Dorrit’  ( Novel  25.33—49)  was  published  in 
1991.  She  looks  at  some  of  the  central  vague  or  negative  points  in  Little  Dorrit, 
such  as  the  nature  of  Daniel  Doyce’s  invention,  the  ‘it’  the  Circumlocution  Office 
know  not  how  to  do,  and  Clennam’s  paralysis  and  depression.  She  moves  on  to 
consider  patterns  of  sexual  aggression,  including  Little  Dorrit’s  initiative  in 
‘love-making’.  She  notes  finally  that  Dickens’s  own  solution  to  despair  at  the 
time  was  ‘ever  more  frenzied  action’.  Yeazell  therefore  raises  some  interesting 
thematic  issues,  related  in  a  way  to  Dickens’s  first  proposed  title,  ‘Nobody’s 
Fault’.  Doyce’s  unnamed  invention  is  the  basis  of  Trey  Philpotts’s  ‘Dickens, 
Patent  Reform,  and  the  Inventor:  Daniel  Doyce  and  the  Question  of  Topicality’ 
(DQu  9.158-69).  He  propounds  a  well-documented  modification  of  the  view  that 
Dickens’s  apparent  attack  on  the  patent  system,  as  it  affected  Doyce,  was  already 
out  of  date  when  he  wrote  it.  Philpotts  shows  that  such  reservations  about  the 
episode  are  ‘minor  points’,  given  the  widespread  concern  expressed  at  the  time 
about  the  development  and  selling  of  arms  and  equipment  during  the  Crimean 
War.  This  is  a  useful,  corrective  article,  which  enables  us  to  appreciate  Dickens’s 
criticism  in  an  informed  way. 

In  ‘Class  Consciousness  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  Dickens’s  “The  Perils  of 
Certain  English  Prisoners’”  ( SEL  32.689-705),  Lillian  Nayder  contends  that  the 
story  Dickens  wrote  with  Wilkie  Collins  for  Household  Words  in  1857  ‘is 
characterized  by  a  series  of  displacements  —  racial  differences  displace  class 
differences,  racism  displaces  ressentiment’ .  She  places  the  story  in  the  context  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  (though  it  takes  place  in  Central  America  in  1744)  and  — 
somewhat  anachronistically  —  in  the  context  of  Imperialism.  Her  conclusion 
stimulates  thought:  whereas  the  ‘dialogic’  form  of  Bleak  House  can  suggest  social 
discord,  the  two  narrators  of  the  story  in  question  ‘tell  exactly  the  same  story, 
suggesting  the  social  harmonies  of  an  idyllic,  precapitalist  world’. 

Tom  Lloyd’s  ‘Language,  Love  and  Identity:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities’  ( Dickensian 
88.154—70)  explores  the  relationships  among  language,  experience,  and  identity 
in  the  novel,  which,  he  says,  pose  problems  similar  to  those  raised  by  Carlyle:  ‘a 
logically  irreconcilable  tension  between  words  and  things,  interpretations  and 
essences’.  Lloyd’s  general  conclusion  is  that  ‘Dickens  suggests  that  people  are 
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too  mysterious  to  be  reduced  to  mere  names  and  formulas’.  Gail  Turley  Houston’s 
ambitious  ‘“Pip”  and  “Property”:  The  (Re)  Production  of  the  Self  in  Great 
Expectations'  ( SNNTS  24.13-25)  uses  a  distinction  between  ‘male  production 
and  female  reproduction’  made  by  Mark  Seltzer  in  ‘The  Naturalist  Machine’ 
(1986).  Houston  analyses  Pip’s  formation  in  what  she  calls  ‘the  cannibalistic 
world  of  Victorian  England’,  with  its  manifestations  of  consumption  and  appetite. 
She  relates  this  process  to  his  dependence  on  Estella,  whose  desires  finally 
remain  unknown  to  him  and  the  reader,  since  she  has  herself  been  distorted  into 
a  ‘better  shape’  to  satisfy  his  needs.  In  ‘Dickens,  Hunt  and  the  “Dramatic 
Criticism”  in  Great  Expectations:  A  Note’  ( Dickensian  88.83—90),  Rodney 
Stenning  Edgecombe  finds  precedents  for  Dickens’s  mockery  of  the  performance 
of  Hamlet  (in  ch.  31)  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  dramatic  criticism,  which  also  emphasizes 
the  absurdities  of  certain  theatrical  conventions.  Jerome  Meckier,  in  ‘Dickens, 
Great  Expectations,  and  the  Dartmouth  College  Notes’  (PLL  28.1 1 1—32),  consid¬ 
ers  in  detail  the  controversial  notes  about  the  novel  written  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy 
of  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  Meckier’s  careful  arguments,  which  include  compari¬ 
sons  between  the  notes  and  Dickens’s  Book  of  Memoranda,  cannot  be  adequately 
summarized  here,  but  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  support  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  notes  were  not  written  by  Dickens. 

In  ‘Dating  Edwin  Drood ’  {Dickensian  88.19-24),  Ray  Dubberke  supports, 
with  evidence,  Perry  Carden’s  contention  (made  in  1920)  that  the  action  of  the 
novel  takes  place  in  1842-3  and  he  thereby  rebuts  T.  W.  Hill’s  argument  of  1944 
that  a  variety  of  dates  was  possible.  Yet  another  attempt  is  made  to  solve  the 
mystery,  this  time  by  Doris  Alexander,  who,  in  ‘Solving  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Mind  in  Edwin  Drood ’  (DQu  9.125-31),  puts  forward  some  speculation.  Did 
Jasper  kill  a  tramp  by  mistake?  Did  Edwin  Drood  escape,  perhaps  to  Egypt? 
Alexander  confesses  that  these  are  speculations  only,  and  makes  the  final  point 
that  the  real  mystery  ‘was  not  the  disappearance  of  one  young  man,  but  the  greater 
mystery  of  the  human  mind  with  its  aberrations  into  criminality’. 

Margaret  Howes’s  carefully  worked-out  case  in  ‘Misalliance  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tradition  in  Le  Fanu’s  Uncle  Silas’  {NCL  47.164—86)  is  that  Le  Fanu  s 
depiction  of  Maud’s  femininity,  which  has  elements  of  danger  and  instability,  is 
analogous  to  a  depiction  of  the  weaknesses  and  dangers  that  he  thought  existed 
in  the  Protestant  Ascendancy  in  Ireland.  The  reason  for  this  implicit  approach  was 
that  ‘the  demands  of  the  English  literary  market  encouraged  Le  Fanu  to  encode 
the  text’s  political  concerns  in  the  languages  of  sexuality,  femininity,  barbarism, 
and  civilization’,  which  were  the  conventional  means  of  expressing  the  political, 
social  and  cultural  problems  inherent  in  the  Anglo-Irish  tradition. 

Yet  another  biography  of  Trollope  appeared,  written  by  Victoria  Glendinning, 
but  Hutchinson  did  not  respond  to  my  requests  for  a  review  copy.  Richard  Mullen, 
another  recent  biographer,  wrote  ‘Anthony  Trollope  at  Christmas  {ContempR 
261.309-13),  an  affectionate  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  novelist  cel¬ 
ebrated  the  season,  with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  Christmas  episodes  in  his 
writing.  In  ‘  “That’s  the  Way  the  Money  Goes”:  Accounting  in  The  Warden ’  ( N&Q 
39.182-3),  J.  C.  Eade  points  out  inaccuracies  in  Trollope’s  financial  calculations, 
which  are’  after  all,  an  important  part  of  the  plot.  Richard  Mullen  juxtaposes 
‘Maxwell  and  Melmotte:  Fact  and  Fiction’  {ContempR  260.60-2),  drawing  some 
fascinatingly  close  parallels  between  Melmotte,  in  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  and 
Robert  Maxwell.  ‘Anthony  Trollope’,  Mullen  declares,  ‘...  knew  that  human 
nature  never  changes  and  that  is  why  there  will  always  be  Grants  [fraudulent 
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financiers]  and  Melmottes  and  Maxwells.’  Adam  Roberts  detects  ‘Trollope  in 
The  Prime  Minister '  (N&Q  39.183-4).  Among  the  guests  at  the  Duchess  of 
Omnium’s  parties  are  ‘a  somewhat  wooden  novelist’,  who  may  well  be  Trollope 
himself.  He  can  therefore  be  considered  as  both  creator  and  observer  of  the  scene. 
With  particular  reference  to  The  Prime  Minister  and  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  Paul 
Delaney,  in  ‘Land,  Money,  and  the  Jews  in  the  Later  Trollope’  ( SEL  32.765-87), 
questions  Trollope’s  whole-hearted  adherence  to  the  belief  that  the  country 
gentry  and  the  ownership  of  land  represented  moral  and  social  excellence. 
Although  we  can  find  anti-semitism  in  his  depictions  of  the  Jews’  associations 
with  financial  matters,  Trollope  is  also  sharply  critical  of  ‘the  Christian  landed 
elite’.  Using  biographical  details  and  analysing  Emily  Wharton’s  two  marriages 
in  The  Prime  Minister,  Delaney  shows  that  Trollope  himself  appreciated  the 
importance  of  money  in  ensuring  social  respectability. 

In  ‘Foxhunting  and  the  English  Social  Order  in  Trollope’s  The  American 
Senator'  ( SNNTS  24.227-41),  Jackson  Trotter  draws  on  ‘Mr  Freeman  on  the 
Morality  of  Hunting’,  an  article  Trollope  wrote  for  the  Fortnightly  Review  in 
December  1869,  as  well  as  the  novel  in  question.  Trotter  makes  clear  that 
Trollope  regarded  foxhunting  ‘as  the  very  emblem  of  the  English  social  order’. 
Two  of  the  novel’s  principal  characters,  Twentyman  and  Reginald  Morton,  finally 
prove  themselves  in  the  hunt.  For  Trollope,  foxhunting  represented  ‘the  world  of 
leisure  of  settled  custom  [which  had]  ...  an  inviolable  value  of  its  own’. 

Welcome  editions  of  five  of  Trollope’s  later  and  less  familiar  novels  have 
appeared.  The  first  four  are  all  in  the  WC  series,  which  —  in  accordance  with  its 
usual  practice  —  reproduces  contemporary  texts,  and  includes  explanatory  notes. 
N.  John  Hall’s  introduction  to  The  Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
records  its  publishing  history  and  makes  a  good  case  for  its  ‘considerable’  claim 
on  our  attention,  noting  its  realistic  dialogue  and  its  ‘good  fun’.  John  Sutherland’s 
introduction  to  An  Eye  for  an  Eye  is  particularly  lively,  acknowledging  Trollope’s 
addictive  qualities  and  suggesting  that  ‘the  main  reason  Trollope  held  [the  novel] 
back  . . .  was  its  frankly  sexual  plot,  and  the  blush  it  might  bring  to  the  young 
maiden’s  cheek’.  In  his  edition  of  Kept  in  the  Dark,  G.  W.  Pigman  III  concentrates 
on  character  and  motivation  in  his  opening  comments,  since  he  suspects  that  ‘the 
primary  reason  readers  enjoy  the  novels  despite  the  prejudices  [expressed  in 
them]  is  Trollope’s  avowed  focus  on  character’.  Geoffrey  Harvey,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Marion  Fay,  describes  its  fusion  of  social  issues,  ‘individual  destinies’ 
and  autobiographical  concerns,  speculating  that  ‘obscurely  underlying  Trollope’s 
exploration  of  shifting  attitudes  to  the  English  class  system,  is  his  use  of  fiction 
as  a  means  of  exorcizing  the  past’.  R.  H.  Super’s  edition  of  The  Landleaguers 
briefly  but  helpfully  sets  the  novel  in  its  historical  and  personal  contexts,  prints 
the  text  of  the  three-volume  version  corrected  from  the  manuscript,  and  supplies 
explanatory  notes.  James  Means  provides  explanatory  notes  to  two  novels  in 
‘Allusions  to  Literature  in  Trollope’s  Novels:  Interpreting  the  Evidence,  with 
Identification  of  Literary,  Historical  and  other  References  in  Trollope’s  The 
Bertrams  (1859)  and  Lady  Anna'  (VN  82.50-5). 

Patricia  A.  Wheat’s  The  Adytum  of  the  Heart  is  a  fairly  brief  but  highly 
illuminating  study  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  literary  criticism,  as  expressed  in  her 
letters  and  her  Preface  to  Wuthering  Heights.  She  emphasizes  that  the  ‘highest 
part  of  the  author’s  own  self  was  what  Bronte  continued  to  look  for  in  the  works 
she  read’  and  claims  that  her  fiction  ‘is  a  paradigm  of  her  response  to  the  writings 
of  others’.  Wheat  deals  specifically  with  her  responses  to  the  work  of  Jane 
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Austen,  Thackeray,  and  Emily  Bronte.  She  interestingly  argues,  for  example,  that 
Vanity  Fair  had  an  influence  on  Shirley  in  its  authorial  comment,  the  doubling  of 
central  characters,  and  its  historical  setting.  Two  articles  offer  speculations 
concerning  Charlotte  Bronte’s  death.  In  ‘Mrs  Gaskell  and  the  Death  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’  ( N&Q  39.178-9),  Anna  Unsworth  uses  a  suggestion  in  Rebecca  Fraser’s 
biography  (YWES  70.464)  and  a  definition  in  OED  to  argue  that  Mrs  Gaskell’s 
use  of  the  word  ‘induced’  in  a  letter  could  mean  that  she  could  have  brought  about 
the  premature  birth  of  the  child  Charlotte  Bronte  was  expecting.  H.  W.  Gallagher, 
in  ‘The  Death  of  Charlotte  Bronte’  ( BST  20.329-30),  thinks  that  Professor 
Gerson  Weiss  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  School  ‘may  well  be  right’  in  saying 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  died  from  tuberculosis  combined  with  secondary  Addison’s 
Disease,  but  comes  to  no  firm  conclusion:  the  cause  of  death  ‘will  always  be  a 
debatable  issue’.  A  small  addition  to  biographical  knowledge  is  Sue  Lonoff  s  ‘An 
Unpublished  Memoir  by  Paul  Heger’  ( BST  20.344—8).  This  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  French  text,  with  an  English  translation  and  an  Afterword,  of  some  brief 
family  reminiscences  by  the  son  of  M  and  Mme  Heger,  the  owners  of  the  Brussels 
school  where  Charlotte  Bronte  worked  as  a  young  woman. 

In  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre,  Pauline  Nestor  examines  the  novel  from  a 
feminist  point  of  view  but  disagrees  with  the  claim  that  Jane  s  achievements  are 
heroic.  Reading  the  text  in  terms  of  ‘motherhood’,  ‘sexuality’  and  ‘identity’,  she 
sees  Jane’s  ‘odyssey’  as  one  that  is  ‘regressive  and  circular’,  in  that  it  concludes 
in  romance  and  fantasy.  Diane  Roberts  takes  a  more  conventional  approach  in 
‘Jane  Eyre:  Revolutionary’  (ER  3.2-6),  giving  an  eloquent  and  detailed  survey  of 
the  qualities  that  make  the  novel  ‘a  dangerous,  revolutionary  book’:  Jane’s 
assertions  of  independence,  her  anger,  and  the  challenges  in  the  novel  to  male 
power  in  its  championship  of  egalitarian  marriage.  Although  this  is  familiar 
material,  Roberts  presents  it  so  fully  and  clearly  that  this  article  would  serve  as 
an  admirable  introduction  for  newcomers  to  this  novel.  Eric  Hobsbawm’s  essay 
on  inventing  tradition  (1983)  has  led  Rosemarie  Johnstone,  in  Jane  Eyre  and  the 
Invention  of  Femininity’  (NCC  16.165-75),  to  consider  the  novel  in  its  light.  She 
asserts  that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  ‘invention  of  ideal  femininity’,  embodied  in  Jane 
Eyre,  whose  virtuous  qualities  transcend  social  rank,  fulfils  Hobsbawm’s  ‘para¬ 
digm’.  In  addition,  she  associates  the  depiction  of  Jane  Eyre  with  nineteenth- 
century  Britain’s  ‘colonization’  of  women,  and  (more  convincingly)  with  the 
advice  given  forty  years  earlier  in  John  Hamilton  Moore’s  conduct  book,  The 
Young  Gentleman  and  Lady’s  Monitor  (1807).  An  ingenious  interpretation  is  put 
forward  by  Kate  Lawson  in  ‘Madness  and  Grace:  Grace  Poole’s  Name  and  Her 
Role  in  Jane  Eyre ’  ( MLN  30.46-50).  The  metaphorical  associations  of  the  name 
of  Bertha  Mason’s  ‘keeper’  include  ‘grace  itself  and  ‘the  pool  of  Grace’,  known 
as  Bethesda,  a  favourite  image  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s.  With  her  advice  to  Jane 
Eyre  to  lock  her  bedroom  door  at  night,  Grace  Poole  also  represents  a  practical 
view  of  God’s  providence.  In  a  footnote,  Lawson  suggests  that  All  three  charac¬ 
ters  [Jane,  Bertha  and  Grace]  ...  speak  to  the  eccentricities  of  Rochester’s  de¬ 
sires,  with  Grace  Poole  standing  at  a  kind  of  mid-point  between  the  “lady”  Jane 
Eyre  and  the  “animal”  Bertha  Mason’. 

The  New  Casebook  on  Villette,  edited  by  Pauline  Nestor,  contains  nine  essays 
of  the  past  twenty  years,  representing  the  theoretical  approaches  of  that  period, 
including  feminism,  Marxism  and  psychoanalysis.  Nestor  writes  an  informative 
introduction  and  the  contributors  include  Kate  Millett,  Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and 
Susan  Gubar,  and  Terry  Eagleton.  The  title  of  Rodney  Stenning  Edgecombe’s 
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‘Odic  Elements  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Villette’  ( MLR  87.817—26)  refers  to  the 
heightened  passages  of  prose  that  contain  (like  odes)  personifications  and  other 
rhetorical  and  musical  devices  and  that  can  be  related  to  the  poetry  of  Milton, 
Gray  and  Keats.  These  prose  odes,  Edgecombe  suggests,  ‘have  been  employed  to 
heroicize  [szc]  the  narrative,  to  lift  it  towards  the  level  of  epic’.  In  ‘Manufactured 
Marvels,  Heretic  Narratives,  and  the  Process  of  Interpretation  in  Villette ’  ( SEL 
32.723-4),  Luann  McCracken  Fletcher  conducts  a  scrupulous  investigation  into 
the  problem  of  identity  in  the  novel,  based  on  the  premise  that  it  is  arbitrary  and 
multiple,  since  it  depends  on  ‘who  is  doing  the  viewing’  (i.e.  the  fictional 
characters  or  the  reader)  and  on  context.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibilities  of 
interpretation  are  not  open-ended,  as  the  woman  writer  can  use  language  delib¬ 
erately  to  ‘set  her  own  boundaries,  despite  any  patriarchal  pressures  that  may  be 
applied’.  J.  A.  V.  Chappie’s  ‘A  Sense  of  Place:  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  the 
Brontes’  (BST  20.313—28)  is  the  text  of  an  address  he  gave  to  the  Bronte  Society 
on  6  June  1992.  He  shows  how  Elizabeth  Gaskell  and  Charlotte  Bronte  responded 
to  particular  places,  with  special  reference  to  Villette,  since  in  its  Belgian  scenes 
‘Charlotte  Bronte  transports  us  into  a  world  of  illusion,  deception,  emotional 
violence  and  enchantment’. 

Linda  H.  Peterson’s  edition  of  Wuthering  Heights  reprints  the  1847  text  with 
an  Introduction  that  gives  its  biographical  and  historical  contexts.  The  text  is 
followed  by  five  critical  essays  that  exemplify  modem  theories:  psychoanalytical 
(Philip  K.  Wion),  feminist  (Margaret  Homans),  deconstructionist  (J.  Hillis 
Miller),  Marxist  (Terry  Eagleton)  and  ‘cultural’  (Nancy  Armstrong).  All  this 
material,  with  bibliographies  and  a  glossary  of  terminology,  makes  this  a  useful 
edition  for  students,  who  might  welcome,  however,  some  explanatory  notes  on  the 
text.  Recent  critical  tendencies  are  also  now  represented  in  Miriam  Allott’s 
updated  Casebook  on  Wuthering  Heights,  which  includes,  for  example,  Marxist 
and  feminist  essays  by  Terry  Eagleton  and  Margaret  Homans.  This  is  therefore  a 
comprehensive  collection,  with  an  excellent  introductory  essay.  Patsy  Stoneman 
fully  surveys  ‘Feminist  Criticism  of  Wuthering  Heights'  ( CS  4.147—53),  dealing 
with  books  and  articles  written  from  1966  onwards  and  concluding  that  ‘feminist 
criticism  is  now  more,  not  less,  exciting  than  any  other,  and  that  Emily  Bronte  has 
taken  her  place  at  last  as  one  of  our  literary  “mothers’”. 

In  ‘The  Courtship  and  Honeymoon  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Linton  Heathcliff  (VR 
18.1—12),  Juliet  McMaster  sees  the  relationship  between  the  two  as  under  the 
domination  of  the  young  couple’s  fathers,  especially  Heathcliff.  She  emphasizes 
the  repellent  physical  domination  of  the  male  over  the  female.  Heathcliffs 
crushing  underfoot  Catherine’s  gold  case  containing  her  parents’  portraits  and  his 
striking  her  are  typical  of  Emily  Bronte’s  use  of  symbolic  action.  His  ‘appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  property  and  physical  abuse  of  the  bride  leaves  [sic]  her  in  effect 
deflowered’  and  ‘recalls  [sic]  his  symbolic  defloration  of  Isabella,  Linton’s 
mother,  when  he  hurls  the  knife’.  One  wonders  how  much  Emily  Bronte  was 
aware  of  these  implications,  but  McMaster  has  justifiably  brought  together  the 
physical  violence  and  sexual  power  of  the  novel.  In  ‘Emily’s  Ghost:  The  Cultural 
Politics  of  Victorian  Fiction,  Folklore,  and  Photography’  ( Novel  25.245-67), 
Nancy  Armstrong  transforms  the  novel  ‘from  an  object  of  literary  analysis  into 
what  might  be  called  an  object  of  cultural  studies’  and  considers  it  in  relation  to 
developments  in  photography  and  the  study  of  folklore,  which  conveyed  accept¬ 
able  images  of  a  strange  regionalism  to  ‘respectable’  English  readers.  There  is  a 
vagueness  of  period  here,  however,  since  at  least  two  of  the  photographs 
Armstrong  chooses  to  illustrate  her  article  date  from  the  1 890s. 
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Katherine  Sorensen  suggests  a  source  in  ‘From  Religious  Ecstasy  to  Romantic 
Fulfillment’:  John  Wesley’s  Journal  and  the  Death  of  Heathcliff  in  Wuthering 
Heights'  (VN  82.1—5).  She  persuasively  argues  that  a  story  told  by  Wesley  in  his 
Journal  about  the  death  of  a  young  man  named  John  Dudley  influenced  Emily 
Bronte’s  description  of  Heathcliff  s  death.  Furthermore,  Heathcliff  s  ‘romantic’ 
qualities  are  found  in  Methodism,  in  that  both  ‘beliefs’  emphasize  the  primacy  of 
individuality  and  feeling.  Sorensen  therefore  concludes  that  Emily  Bronte’s 
writings  show  that  Romanticism  and  Methodism  were  not  simply  parallel  but 
interrelated.  Another  influence  is  suggested  by  A.  J.  Hoenselaars  in  ‘Emily 
Bronte,  Hamlet,  and  Wilhelm  Meister'  ( N&Q  39.176-8).  He  wonders  whether  the 
presentation  of  Catherine  Eamshaw’s  madness  could  owe  something  to  the 
interpretation  of  Hamlet’s  character  in  Goethe’s  novel.  Graeme  Tytler,  in 
‘Heathcliff  s  Monomania:  An  Anachronism  in  Wuthering  Heights'  (BST 20.331- 
43),  relates  the  characterization  of  Heathcliff  to  ‘monomania’  (a  term  used  by 
Nelly  Dean),  which  had  become  a  subject  of  interest  in  psychological  medicine 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  term  was  coined  around  1810,  and 
hence  was  anachronistically  used  in  a  novel  purporting  to  be  set  somewhat 
earlier.  Though  aware  that  it  is  dangerous  to  reduce  ‘a  fictitious  character  to  the 
mundane  level  of  a  case  history’,  Tytler  seeks  to  show  that  Emily  Bronte 
authentically  presents  Heathcliff  s  state  of  mind. 

In  ‘Keeping  One’s  Distance:  Irony  and  Doubling  in  Wuthering  Heights' 
(SNNTS  24.242-50),  David  Galef  carefully  examines  the  linguistic  and  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  Emily  Bronte’s  use  of  Isabella  and  Lockwood,  who  can  be  seen 
to  have  much  in  common.  They  form  ‘a  doubling  pattern’,  and  both  rely  on  the 
distancing  humor  of  the  ironist  in  confronting  strangeness  and  ill-treatment’. 
Sheila  Smith’s  ‘“At  Once  Strong  and  Eerie”:  The  Supernatural  in  Wuthering 
Heights  and  Its  Debt  to  the  Traditional  Ballad’  ( RES  43.498—517)  is  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Emily  Bronte’s  use  of  the  supernatural,  which  has  a  matter-of-factness 
like  that  found  in  traditional  ballads;  it  is  not  theatrical  or  literary,  as  it  appears 
in  Walpole  and  Scott.  Other  ‘ballad’  themes  include  the  betrayal  of  love  for  the 
sake  of  rank,  the  ‘revenant’  (as  embodied  in  Heathcliff  and  Catherine),  and  ‘the 
chief  characters’  attainment  of  a  spiritual  life  .  Smith  concludes  that  Emily 
Bronte  ‘uses  the  supernatural  in  her  narrative  to  give  direct,  dramatic,  and 
objective  expression  to  the  strength  of  sexual  passion,  as  so  many  of  the  ballads 
do’.  In  ‘From  Simianized  Irish  to  Oriental  Despots:  Heathcliff,  Rochester  and 
Racial  Difference’  {Novel  25.125-40),  Elsie  Michie  says  that  it  is  possible  that 
‘Heathcliff  s  and  Rochester’s  violently  intense  personal  attachments  and  their 
emotional  vitality  [as  well  as  their  looks]  are  characteristic  of  the  Victorian 
conception  of  the  Irish  national  or  racial  personality’.  But  this  identification  is 
disguised  by  exotic  imagery  and  by  oriental,  despotic  associations,  through  which 
certain  phobias,  fantasies  and  issues  can  be  articulated  (such  as  the  male  domi¬ 
nation  of  women).  Michie  concludes  that  racial  and  imperialist  ‘scenarios’  under¬ 
lie  the  novels.  . 

Charles  Kingsley  rarely  appears  in  these  surveys,  but  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer 

makes  an  interesting  suggestion  in  ‘Charles  Kingsley’s  Hypatia:  A  Seminal 
Novel’  ( N&Q  39.179-80).  She  finds  echoes  of  the  novel  in  Great  Expectations 
(the  figure  of  the  ‘mysterious  benefactor’)  and  Daniel  Deronda  (the  similarity 
between  the  rebellions  of  Miriam  in  Hypatia  and  of  the  Alcharisi  in  Daniel 

Deronda  against  their  Jewish  heritage). 

David  Carroll’s  George  Eliot  and  the  Conflict  of  Interpretations  is  an  impor¬ 
tant,  searching  investigation  of  the  relationships  between  narrative  structures  and 
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ideas.  In  this  exercise  in  hermeneutics,  Carroll  urges  us  to  consider  ‘the  various 
and  complex  ways  in  which  the  characters,  communities,  the  narrator,  and,  of 
course,  the  reader,  seek  different  and  conflicting  forms  of  coherence  through  the 
act  of  interpretation’.  In  Silas  Marner,  for  example,  the  levels  of  discourse 
comprise  ‘crucial  spontaneous  reactions’  based  on  world-views  that  are  con¬ 
firmed  or  challenged  (including  chance  and  order),  the  believing,  guiding 
Raveloe  community,  and  the  narrator’s  elucidatory  commentary.  But  no  final 
interpretation  is  possible,  and  the  continuing  interaction  of  the  legendary  element 
and  the  novel  make  hermeneutic  ‘creation  and  re-creation  not  only  possible  but 
necessary’.  In  all  the  novels,  Carroll  argues,  the  circle  of  interpretation  turns 
perpetually.  Kristin  Brady’s  George  Eliot  is  a  cogent  feminist  reading  of  Eliot’s 
life  and  work,  attacking  Haight’s  biography,  for  example,  for  its  mistaken  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  novelist’s  dependence  on  men.  Brady  concedes  that  George  Eliot  was 
not  a  ‘perfect  feminist’  in  that  her  fiction  both  subverts  and  collaborates  with 
patriarchy,  and  demonstrates  this  ambiguity  with  analyses  of  her  novels.  Among 
Brady’s  striking  particular  judgements  is  her  noting  that  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss 
the  epitaph  on  Maggie  and  Tom’s  tombstone,  which  is  also  the  novel’s  epigraph, 
comes  from  David’s  words  on  the  deaths  of  King  Saul  and  Jonathan;  hence,  she 
contends  that  ‘the  story  inscribed  behind  the  carved  epitaph  narrates  once  again 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  patriarchal  ties’.  Barbro  Almqvist  Norbelie’s 
Oppressive  Narrowness  studies  the  ‘female  community’  in  Scenes  of  Clerical 
Life,  Adam  Bede  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Concentrating  on  a  limited  number 
of  texts  enables  her  to  consider  in  detail  the  major  and  minor  female  characters 
as  well  as  their  cultural  and  social  environment.  The  author,  Norbelie  maintains, 
uses  a  double  perspective  conveyed  by  ‘a  dominant  male  narrator’  and  ‘a  muted 
female  author’.  From  the  first  viewpoint,  one  can  see  the  negative  influence  of 
patriarchal  ideology  and  from  the  second  the  author’s  sympathy  ‘with  the  sad 
destinies  of  suffering  and  oppressed  women’.  The  value  of  this  study  lies  in  its 
sense  of  balance  and  appreciation,  supported  by  scrupulous  references  to  the 
novels  concerned  and  to  relevant  criticism.  In  Greatness  Engendered,  Alison 
Booth  writes  an  extended  comparison  between  George  Eliot  and  Virginia  Woolf, 
both  of  whom,  in  her  opinion,  defined  themselves  ‘as  outsiders  within  an  elite, 
as  ungendered  beings  speaking  for  a  feminine  common  life’.  Both,  too,  adopted 
a  nineteenth-century  model  of  feminine  heroism,  which  necessitated,  however, 
interdependent  existences,  as  exemplified  in  George  Eliot’s  presentation  of 
Maggie  Tulliver,  Mrs  Transome  and  Gwendolen  Harleth,  among  others.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Booth’s  arguments  were  more  convincing  in  her  general 
criticism  than  in  her  specific  comparisons  between  novels  (e.g.  Felix  Holt  and 
The  Years). 

Two  articles  report  the  discovery  of  further  George  Eliot  letters.  In  ‘New 
George  Eliot  Letters’  (GER  23.30—4),  William  Baker  reprints,  with  a  commen¬ 
tary,  letters  he  has  discovered  in  the  Allison— Shelley  Collection  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Library:  two  from  George  Eliot  to  Dr  Emil  Lehmann  and  one  from 
her  to  Mrs  Benzon  concerning  Lehmann’s  translations  of  Felix  Holt  and 
Middlemarch.  Baker  also  includes  a  letter  to  Lehmann  from  John  Walter  Cross 
(George  Eliot’s  husband),  written  after  her  death,  presumably  about  translating 
Cross’s  biography  of  her.  In  ‘Some  Unpublished  George  Eliot  Letters’  ( GEGHL 
20/21.1—10),  Lesley  Gordon  reprints,  with  a  commentary  and  annotation,  letters 
from  George  Eliot  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Ponsonby  and  Phoebe  Sarah  Marks,  which 
were  omitted  partly  or  wholly  from  Haight’s  edition.  Margaret  Wolfit’s  ‘Dearly 
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Beloved  Scott’  ( GER  23.49-52)  is  a  brief  but  informative  survey  of  George 
Eliot’s  admiration  for  Scott,  which  ends  by  quoting  the  appreciative  sonnet  she 
wrote  as  the  epigraph  to  Middlemarch,  ch.  57.  Donald  Hawes,  in  ‘George  Eliot’s 
Sayings’  ( GEGHL  20/21.49-57),  describes  Alexander  Main’s  collection,  Wise, 
Witty,  and  Tender  Sayings  ...  Selected  from  the  Works  of  George  Eliot  (first 
published  in  1872  and  expanded  in  subsequent  editions),  and  the  approval  and 
disapproval  these  extracts  received.  He  suggests  that  Main’s  compilations,  which 
also  included  a  George  Eliot  Birthday  Book,  may  have  played  some  part  in  the 
decline  of  the  novelist’s  reputation  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
because  they  isolated  moralistic  elements  in  her  work.  One  motif  is  chosen  for 
discussion  in  Steven  Dillon’s  ‘George  Eliot  and  the  Feminine  Gift’  ( SEL  32.7 07— 
21).  He  considers  the  novelist’s  use  of  ‘gifts’  in  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,  Silas  Marner  and  Middlemarch,  arguing  that  the  various  roles  they  appear 
to  play  typify  such  concerns  as  ‘economic  and  social  power,  psychological  anxi¬ 
ety,  and  metaphorical  significance’.  He  concludes,  puzzlingly,  that  the  image  of 
the  gift  ‘quiets  [sz'c]  Victorian  didacticism  with  its  structural  complexity’. 

Michael  Wolffs  ‘George  Eliot’s  First  Family:  The  Bartons  of  Shepperton’ 
{GER  23.46—8)  is  a  concise  yet  closely  argued  article  that  explores  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ‘Amos  Barton’  and  the  personal  and  family  tensions  undergone  by 
the  author  at  the  time  of  the  story’s  composition.  Despite  her  apparent  insistence 
in  the  narrative  that  a  sustained  family  life  is  essential,  she  demonstrates  her 
awareness  that  ‘such  a  necessity  is  ...  an  illusion’  and  that  consequently  the  self 
is  alone.  In  ‘ Adam  Bede :  Author,  Narrator  and  Narrative’  {GER  23.35-9),  Cynthia 
Huggins  divides  the  narrative  voice  among  the  author  (i.e.  Mary  Anne  Evans),  the 
narrator  (i.e.  George  Eliot)  and  ‘the  narrative  itself.  Dependent  to  a  great  extent 
on  previous  critics,  Huggins  unsurprisingly  claims  that  as  a  result  of  the  three 
voices,  which  are  sometimes  separate  and  at  other  times  overlapping,  ‘we  are 
forced  to  look  at  [the  characters  in  Adam  Bede ]  from  ...  many  different  angles  and 
perspectives’.  She  daringly  suggests,  however,  that  because  of  this  complexity 
the  novel  can  often  seem  tiresome.  The  relationship  between  Maggie  and  Tom 
Tul liver  continues  to  exercise  critics,  as  we  have  seen  in  Kristin  Brady’s  book. 
The  title  of  Philip  Ranjini’s  article  ‘Maggie,  Tom  and  Oedipus:  A  Lacaman 
Reading  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss'  (VN  82.35-40)  makes  his  approach  clear.  He 
claims  that  Lacanian  principles  and  terminology  can  help  us  to  understand  the 
much-discussed  climax  of  the  novel  because  ‘Tom,  in  his  relationship  to  Maggie, 
does  not  merely  occupy  the  position  of  lover  [szc]  but  of  both  m(Other)  and 
Other’.  Tom  is  both  a  symbolic  father  and  mother  to  Maggie.  Ranjini  also  applies 
a  Lacanian  analysis  to  George  Eliot’s  (or,  rather,  Mary  Ann  Evans’s)  own 
relationship  at  the  time  to  her  brother,  maintaining  that  the  ending  of  the  novel 
can  ‘satisfy  her  unconscious  desire  for  a  reunion  with  Isaac  [her  brother]  .  He 
finally  argues  that  George  Eliot  has  unified  the  novel  by  her  reassertion  of  the 
‘tensions  and  inversions  of  Maggie’s  Oedipal  history’.  ‘The  Lifted  Veil  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  George  Eliot  studies  these  days.  In  Interpreting  Latimer. 
Wordsworthian  Martyr  or  Textual  Alchemist?’  {GEGHL  20/21.58-62),  James  M. 
Decker  suggests,  but  with  no  strong  evidence,  that  parallels  exist  between 
Wordsworth’s  Ecclesiastical  Sonnet,  ‘Latimer  and  Ridley’,  and  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Latimer  in  George  Eliot’s  story.  He  hopefully  concludes  that  the  sonnet 
‘provides  an  ironic  context’  for  ‘The  Lifted  Veil’.  A  provocative  view  is  put 
forward  by  Alain  Barrat  in  ‘George  Eliot’s  Mixed  Vision  of  Human  Progress  in 
Silas  Marner.  A  Pessimistic  Reading  of  the  Novel’  {CVE  35.193-200).  He  argues 
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that  George  Eliot  presents  an  unidealized  picture  of  rural  life,  as  shown  in  the 
selfishness  and  indifference  of  the  Cass  family  and  wealthy  farmers  of  the  region. 
‘The  somewhat  sluggish  conscience  of  the  rural  community  is  apparent.’  The 
novelist  seems  to  be  questioning  the  ‘remedial  value’  of  the  pastoral  way  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  ‘moral  reformation  is  ultimately  possible,  but  ...  it  can 
only  take  place  in  a  remote  future,  and  perhaps,  as  Daniel  Deronda  will  intimate, 
outside  western  civilization’. 

Middlemarch  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  usual.  Judith  Johnston 
considers  ‘ Middlemarch' s  Dorothea  Brooke  and  Medieval  Hagiography  ( GER 
23.40-5),  noting  that  the  ‘hagiography’  includes  not  only  the  well-known  com¬ 
parison  between  Dorothea  and  Saint  Teresa  but  also  comparisons  with  ’the 
medieval  saints  Barbara,  Clare,  and  Catherine  of  Alexandria’  and  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.  All  these  comparisons  suggest  repression  and  restraint.  But  when  Dorothea 
is  ‘freed’  after  Casaubon’s  death  this  ‘hagiography’  is  replaced  by  ‘secular 
narrative’.  Selma  B.  Brody  uses  a  literary  comparison  in  ‘Dorothea  Brooke  and 
Henry  James’s  Isabel  Archer’  ( GEGHL  20/21.63—6),  pointing  out  that  there  is  a 
closer  resemblance  between  those  two  heroines  than  the  one  sometimes  seen 
between  Isabel  and  Gwendolen  Harleth  (in  Daniel  Deronda).  She  interestingly 
notes  that  in  his  Preface  to  the  New  York  edition  of  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  James 
highlights  Rosamond  rather  than  Dorothea.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  his 
admiration  for  ‘docility  and  a  desire  to  please’  in  women  and  not  for  the 
seriousness  that  Dorothea  represents.  In  ‘Closure  and  Escape:  The  Questionable 
Comedy  of  George  Eliot’s  Middlemarch'  ( Genre  24.137—53),  Laura  Mooneyham 
defines  the  ‘comic  mode’  as  the  use  of  a  plot  that  brings  events  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  She  is  concerned  with  George  Eliot’s  ‘ambiguous  attitude  towards 
form’,  which  has  led  to  criticisms  that  it  is  not  convincing  in  Middlemarch  and 
that  her  plot  is  overdetermined.  The  Finale  poses  a  significant  problem,  as  it 
apparently  shows  ‘disrespect’  towards  the  ‘comic  close’,  but  it  should  be  seen  in 
its  relationship  with  the  Prelude.  This  is  a  carefully  reasoned  article,  which  for 
once  makes  positive  use  of  previous  commentators.  It  sharpens  one’s  appreciation 
of  the  problems  that  realism  and  the  comic  mode  can  present.  In  ‘“God”  Between 
Their  Lips:  Desire  Between  Women  in  Irigaray  and  Eliot’  ( Novel  25.348-59), 
Kathryn  Bond  Stockton  meditates,  partly  in  an  autobiographical  way,  on 
Irigaray’s  feminist,  theological  and  psychological  arguments,  using  Middlemarch 
as  one  focal  point.  Stockton  asserts  that  as  the  novel  ‘approaches  its  climax, 
numerous  representations  collide:  nightmares  in  marriage;  mirrorings  between 
women;  passions  of  sainthood,  and  discomforts  with  money’.  A  key  scene  is  the 
meeting  between  Dorothea  and  Rosamond,  when  the  two  women  embrace.  At  that 
encounter,  Stockton  says  (using  Irigaray’s  interpretation),  ‘God  hangs  between 
[them],  where  each  woman  is  probed  and  soothed  into  implication’.  Stockton  also 
sees  Mary  Garth,  Rosamond,  and  domestic  servants  forming  further  complex 
‘mirrorings’  or  reflections. 

Katherine  Bailey  Linehan’s  ‘Mixed  Politics:  The  Critique  of  Imperialism  in 
Daniel  Deronda'  ( TSLL  34.323-46)  is  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  tensions  that  exist 
in  George  Eliot’s  depiction  of  social,  sexual  and  racial  issues  in  the  novel. 
Although  she  champions  Judaism  as  a  corrective  to  flawed  English  society,  it 
‘is  founded  on  racial  separateness,  and  [makes]  patriarchally  based  family  ties 
the  paradigm  for  humane  social  relations’.  There  are  other  indications  of  the 
novelist’s  ‘wishful  attraction  to  patriarchy,  racialism,  and  nationalism’,  which 
Linehan  suggests  is  caused  by  the  ‘conservative  anxieties’  that  typify  middle- 
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class  Victorian  attitudes.  But  qualifications  of  this  kind  do  not  detract  from 
George  Eliot’s  forceful  criticisms  of  ‘male  tyranny’  and  imperialism. 

Peter  Hollindale  has  edited  an  excellent  WC  edition  of  Anna  Sewell’s  Black 
Beauty,  using  J.  M.  Dent’s  1915  edition  as  copy-text,  corrected  with  reference  to 
the  first  edition.  In  his  Introduction,  Hollindale  gives  biographical  and  historical 
information,  and  analyses  the  didactic  structure  of  the  book  ‘in  terms  of  two 
essential  contrasts  —  between  horse  and  human  being,  and  between  horse  and 
machine’. 

By  The  Windings  of  the  Labyrinth,  Peter  Thoms  denotes  the  intricacies  and 
plots  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  novels.  These  obvious  features  have,  however,  attracted 
little  critical  attention,  as  he  says.  Collins’s  use  of  structure  is  thematic,  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  protagonists’  quests  for  solutions  to  various  mysteries  and  for 
‘freedom  and  selfhood’.  The  conclusion  to  his  examination  of  The  Woman  in 
White  typifies  the  thesis  of  his  study:  ‘there  is  no  disjunction  between  the  work’s 
intricate  construction  and  more  serious  concerns,  since  we  follow  the  search  for 
solutions  along  with  the  protagonists’  “psychological  journey”.’  In  Wo  Name : 
Embodying  the  Sensation  Heroine’  (VN  82.5—13),  Melynda  Huskey  notes  the 
unconventionality  of  the  typical  heroine  of  the  sensation  novel.  In  this  connection, 
she  mainly  considers  aspects  of  Magdalen  Vanstone’s  physical  appearance  and 
clothes,  as  Collins  depicts  them  in  her  progress.  For  example,  after  Captain  Kirke 
has  discovered  her  apparently  dying  in  the  street  ‘she  is  ...  permanently  disem¬ 
bodied,  recreated  as  a  bad  woman  without  the  rampant  physicality  of  the  bad 
girl’.  Huskey  also  compares  and  contrasts  her  with  Norah,  in  that  each  woman 
eventually  submits  to  circumstances  and  a  man,  though  Magdalen  ‘just  takes  the 
long  road  home’.  This  is  one  of  those  articles  that  are  too  long;  it  would  have  been 
improved  by  concentration  on  one  point.  The  Law  and  the  Lady,  an  intriguing 
example  of  Collins’s  later  fiction’,  has  been  edited  by  Jenny  Bourne  Taylor  for 
the  WC  series.  She  sees  Collins  as  ‘exploring  a  range  of  kinds  of  mental  activity’ 
in  pursuing  the  quest  of  Valeria,  the  narrator,  and  the  novel  as  incorporating  the 
‘process  of  decoding  into  the  narrative  itself.  Her  copy-text  is  that  of  the  1876 
one-volume  edition,  with  the  emendation  of  printers  errors. 

Lewis  Home’s  ‘Sir  Austin,  His  Devil,  and  the  Well-Designed  World’  (SNNTS 
24.35—47)  is  a  careful  examination  of  Sir  Austin’s  intentions  and  errors  in 
Meredith’s  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  Home  points  out  the  irony  that  ‘when 
Sir  Austin  gives  in  to  the  Devil  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  Richard  and  his  bride 
he  sets  up  the  initial  circumstances  by  which  the  Devil  enters  paradise’.  The 
characterization  of  Mrs  Mount  and  the  texture  of  the  novel  itself  present  a 
complexity  that  Sir  Austin  had  failed  to  see.  Superhuman  forces,  it  appears, 
finally  exist  beyond  the  comprehension  of  both  Sir  Austin  and  Richard.  In  a  WC 
edition  of  The  Egoist,  Margaret  Harris  writes  a  searching  introductory  essay, 
which  shows,  among  other  things,  ways  in  which  ‘this  novel  actively  engages 
with  the  conventions  of  dramatic  comedy’  and  exemplifies  Bakhtin’s  ‘concept  of 
dialogism’.  The  text  is  a  reproduction  of  that  of  the  1947  WC  edition,  with  the 
correction  of  a  few  errors.  Gayla  McGlamery’s  ‘In  His  Beginning,  His  Ends:  The 
“Preface”  to  Meredith’s  Diana  of  the  Crossways ’  ( SNNTS  23.470-89),  published 
in  1991,  did  not  come  my  way  till  the  beginning  of  1992.  In  it,  she  bravely  tackles 
the  convoluted  introductory  chapter,  basing  her  argument  on  the  perception  that 
‘the  preface  functions  to  create  a  dialogue  between  narrator  and  reader  in  an 
effort  to  shape  a  special  audience  to  meet  the  novel’s  unique  demands’.  Both  the 
uncertainties  of  interpretation  it  creates  and  its  occasional  use  of  authorial 
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instruction  indicate  the  multiple  discourses  of  the  body  of  the  novel.  Key  aspects 
of  Diana’s  character  can  also  be  discerned,  particularly  her  passionate  and 
emotional  nature.  After  making  an  interesting  case  for  the  value  of  the  prefatory 
chapter,  McGlamery  explores  Diana’s  relationships,  in  the  light  of  the  guidance 
Meredith  has  offered  at  the  outset. 

Joseph  O’Mealy’s  ‘Mrs  Oliphant,  Miss  Marjoribanks,  and  the  Victorian 
Canon’  (VN  82.44-9)  is  an  unpretentious  and  appreciative  article  that  begins  with 
a  survey  of  critical  opinion,  which  O’Mealy  sees  as  mainly  underrating  the  novel, 
and  continues  with  an  account  of  the  novel  itself.  O’Mealy  thinks  that  it  honestly 
upholds  the  necessity  for  compromise  in  its  depiction  of  personal  relationships. 
Although  it  is  not  cynical,  the  novel,  in  his  opinion,  has  qualities  of  irony  and 
delicacy  that  make  it  a  strong  addition  to  the  canon. 

A  second  edition  has  been  published  of  Donald  J.  Gray’s  edition  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  other  works  by  Lewis  Carroll,  with  explanatory  notes  and  a 
wealth  of  biographical  and  critical  material  from  many  sources.  The  episode  of 
‘The  Wasp  and  the  Wig’  has  been  added  to  the  text  of  Through  the  Looking 
Glass. 

As  its  title  indicates,  F.  B.  Pinion’s  Thomas  Hardy:  His  Life  and  Friends  is 
a  biography  that  emphasizes  the  novelist’s  relationships  with  other  people, 
including  Leslie  Stephen,  Gosse  and  T.  E  .  Lawrence,  as  well  as  the  women  in 
his  life.  It  is  a  work  of  conscientious  scholarship,  based  on  such  sources  as  the 
fairly  recent  biographies  by  Gittings  and  Millgate  and  also  on  published  and 
unpublished  letters.  Another  notable  contribution  to  biographical  work  on  Hardy 
is  Timothy  Hands’s  A  Hardy  Chronology,  which  ‘wherever  possible  ...  aims  to 
tell  the  story  of  Hardy’s  life  using  Hardy’s  own  words’.  Students  and  general 
readers  will  welcome  this  compilation,  which,  like  its  companions  in  the  same 
series,  affords  instant  access  to  dates  and  basic  facts.  The  Hidden  Hardy  whom 
Joe  Fisher  examines  is  a  novelist  who  conceals  certain  patterns  of  social,  cultural 
and  sexual  significance  in  his  fiction.  Stimulated  by  Marxist  and  feminist  criti¬ 
cism,  Fisher  aims  to  uncover  elements  of  subversion  (involving  Hardy’s  treatment 
of  class,  religion  and  marriage,  for  example)  in  the  novels,  contending  that  Hardy 
‘draws  a  cartoon  of  Swiftian  brutality  on  his  empty  canvas,  then  covers  it,  I 
believe  deliberately  imperfectly,  with  what  has  more  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
“finished”  text’.  In  support  of  his  thesis,  he  analyses  nine  novels,  including  two 
virtually  excluded  from  the  canon:  The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  and  A  Laodicean. 

In  ‘What  Happened  to  the  Dinosaurs?’  ( THJ  8.37—40),  Roy  Morrell  briefly 
compares  Stephen  Jay  Gould’s  remarks  in  Wonderful  Life  (1989)  on  contingency 
and  ‘what  might  have  been’  with  Hardy’s  emphasis  on  those  aspects  of  life, 
pointing  out  that  an  additional  factor  in  the  novelist’s  presentation  is  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  involvement  with  the  fortunes  of  his  characters.  Michael  Pollard  makes 
some  unexceptionable  observations  on  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and  Folk  Music’  ( THJ 
8.40-4),  saying  that  his  references  to  traditional  music  are  to  ‘the  voices  of  the 
past  transmitted  by  direct  experience’.  Jonathan  Wike’s  ‘Hintock  by  Bicycle: 
Wessex  as  Critical  Orientation’  ( THJ  8.55—62)  is  a  somewhat  obscure  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  and  imaginative  elements  in  Hardy’s  Wessex,  as  depicted 
verbally  and  graphically  (in  the  maps  added  to  later  editions  of  his  novels). 

Pamela  Dalziel’s  ‘Hardy’s  Unforgotten  “Indiscretion”:  The  Centrality  of  an 
Uncollected  Work’  (RES  43.347-66)  is  a  clear  and  careful  comparison  between 
Hardy’s  1878  story  ‘An  Indiscretion  in  the  Life  of  an  Heiress’  (in  its  two  versions) 
and  what  has  been  conjectured  concerning  his  first,  rejected  novel,  ‘The  Poor 
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Man  and  the  Lady’.  Apart  from  showing  textual  and  thematic  relationships, 
Dalziel  seeks  to  demonstrate  ‘the  essential  continuity  of  [Hardy’s]  thinking  on 
social  issues  [especially  class  distinction]  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
career  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction’.  A  defence  of  Hardy’s  first  published  novel  is 
made  by  Patrick  Roberts  in  ‘Patterns  of  Relationship  in  Desperate  Remedies' 

( THJ  8.ii.50— 7).  Roberts’s  grounds  for  this  are  that  the  novel  ‘is  interesting  both 
in  itself  and  [forms]  part  of  a  continuum  of  fictional  development  that  culminates 
in  Jude  the  Obscure'.  He  also  suggests  that  Hardy  has  projected  something  of 
himself  into  various  characters  (Cytherea,  Edward  Springrove,  Manston  and 
Owen).  Among  the  patterns  Roberts  detects  is  one  of  ‘substitution  and  exchange 
of  roles’.  In  ‘Thomas  Hardy’s  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes'  (VN  81.20-3),  Jo  Devereux 
claims  that  as  a  manifestation  of  Hardy’s  self-reflexive  narrative  Elfride  is 
perceived,  by  him  and  by  Knight,  as  a  text.  The  language  constructs  her  ‘as  an 
observed  subject’,  and  yet  she  is  ‘reduced  to  a  mysterious  text  open  to  male 
exegesis  because  of  her  gender’. 

Rosemarie  Morgan’s  Cancelled  Words  is  a  fascinating  and  important  study  of 
the  original  manuscript  of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  which  Hardy  exten¬ 
sively  revised  on  the  advice  or  orders  of  Leslie  Stephen  to  make  it  acceptable  for 
serialization  in  the  Cornhill.  Her  detailed  account  of  the  changes  shows  us 
Hardy’s  having  to  conform  to  certain  Victorian  ‘codes  and  conventions  ,  making 
artistic  refinements,  and  having  to  subject  his  text  to  Stephen’s  bowdlerization. 
All  future  editors  and  critics  of  this  novel  will  find  Morgan’s  book  indispensable. 
The  same  novel  is  used  by  two  critics  as  material  for  comparison  with  George 
Eliot’s  fiction.  In  “‘Were  They  Beautiful?”:  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  and 
Daniel  Deronda'  ( THJ  8.H.65-7),  Alan  Shelston  intriguingly  comments  that  the 
opening  words  of  Daniel  Deronda  may  have  been  suggested  by  Boldwood  s 
questions  about  Bathsheba  Everdene  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  which 
George  Eliot  may  have  read  in  the  Cornhill.  Shelston  notes,  however,  the  strange 
fact  that  she  never  alludes  to  Hardy.  The  second  comparison  is  made  by  Torn 
Sasaki  in  ‘On  Boldwood’s  Retina:  A  “Moment  of  Vision”  in  Far  .from  the 
Madding  Crowd  and  Its  Possible  Relation  to  Middlemarch'  ( THJ  8.1H.57-60). 
Sasaki  analyses  the  reinforcement  in  chapter  15  of  Hardy’s  novel  of  an  image  in 
chapter  14:  ‘the  large  red  seal  [on  Bathsheba’s  letter]  became  as  a  blot  of  blood 
on  the  retina  of  [Boldwood’s]  eye’.  For  Sasaki,  important  ‘threads  of  the  novel 
are  ‘branding,  possession,  and  the  colour  red’.  The  possibility  arises  that  Hardy  s 
association  of  the  retina  and  ‘red’  was  influenced  by  a  similar  association  in 
Middlemarch,  chapter  20.  A  cool  factual  gloss  on  an  incident :  occurs iin 
the  Madding  Crowd :  How  Good  a  Shepherd  is  Gabriel  Oak?  (N&Q  39.189)  by 
Charles  Swann,  and  Sybil  and  Catherine  Crerar.  They  aver  that  Gabriel  s  allow¬ 
ing  his  dogs  to  eat  a  dead  lamb  was  a  ‘positively  foolhardy  [sic!]  action,  which 
militates  against  Hardy’s  picture  of  him  as  an  expert  shepherd. 

In  ‘Thomas  Hardy:  Far  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  {InJ 
8  ii  74—8)  Martin  Beech  wonders  whether  Hardy  visited  the  observatory  to 
gather  material  for  Two  on  a  Tower.  Influenced  by  modem  critical  theory, 
Jeannette  King,  in  'The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge:  Talking  about  Character  ( THJ 
8.iii.42— 6),  rethinks  what  ‘character’  involves.  She  accordingly  focuses  on  the 
concept  of  ‘character’  as  ‘reputation’  and  shows  that  Henchard’s  ‘character  is 
‘the  product  both  of  those  words  uttered  by  the  individual  and  those  uttered  abou 
him  or  her,  and  is  inevitably  suspect,  since  the  relationship  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  words  is  problematic’.  Hardy’s  view,  then,  is  surprisingly  modem 
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in  that  he  sees  ‘identity’  as  acquired  through  language  and  conditioned  by  it. 
Lawrence  Jay  Dessner  considers  a  frequently  treated  subject  in  ‘Space,  Time,  and 
Coincidence  in  Hardy’  ( SNNTS  24.154-72).  With  particular  reference  to  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  he  offers  an  explanation  of  Hardy’s  use  of  coincidence, 
a  practice  that  he  relates  to  Hardy’s  idiosyncratic  perception  of  the  physical 
universe.  Hardy  habitually  presents,  either  authorially  or  through  his  characters, 
‘extraordinary  perceptual  sensitivity’  (to  sight  and  sound,  for  example),  and  he 
seems  to  think  in  such  wide  dimensions  that  coincidences  are  comparatively 
commonplace:  ‘if  our  imaginations  are  capable  of  shrinking  time  so  that  larger 
blocks  of  it  are  accessible  to  us,  our  sense  of  the  rare,  unlikely,  and  improbable, 
will  be  different  from  that  of  our  neighbors.’  In  ‘The  Minimization  of  Sexuality 
in  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge'  { THJ  8.20-32),  Robert  Langbaum  argues,  with 
plenty  of  evidence,  that  Hardy  depicts  Henchard  as  a  man  lacking  in  sexual 
feeling  and  Farfrae  and  Elizabeth-Jane  as  people  who  are  also  ‘cool  sexually’.  He 
suggests  that  Hardy  minimizes  these  sexual  aspects  (which  are  usually  important 
in  his  novels)  ‘in  order  to  emphasize  moral  judgment,  since  eros  creates  its  own 
laws  of  judgment,  making  us  forget  moral  questions  as  we  sympathize  with  love 
for  its  own  sake’. 

Yet  another  Hardy  topic  that  is  endlessly  debated  is  discussed  by  two  critics. 
Lynn  Parker,  in  ‘“Pure  Woman”  and  Tragic  Heroine?  Conflicting  Myth  in 
Hardy’s  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles’  { SNNTS  24.273—81),  says  that  Hardy’s  various 
and  unsatisfactory  explanations  of  the  notorious  subtitle  (‘A  Pure  Woman  Faith¬ 
fully  Presented’)  reflect  a  conflict  in  the  development  of  the  narrative  itself. 
Hardy’s  plot  comes  from  ballads  (though  Parker  does  not  specify  any),  which 
transmit  a  moral  judgement  at  odds  with  the  more  tolerant  way  in  which  he 
wishes  us  to  view  Tess’s  character  and  actions.  This  thesis  needs  more  precise 
backing  from  the  text  of  the  novel  and  from  ballads  and  folklore.  In  ‘Reading  and 
Restoration  in  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles'  {VN  82.27—35),  Ronald  D.  Morrison 
makes  use  of  the  research  that  has  been  done  into  Hardy’s  textual  revisions.  He 
argues  that  one  way  in  which  the  novelist  emphasizes  the  heroine’s  purity  is  his 
portrayal  of  her  in  ‘more  spiritual  and  less  sensuous’  modes.  He  contends, 
furthermore,  that  experienced  readers  of  Hardy  need  not  accept  the  novelist’s 
view  and  so  have  to  work  at  restoring  her  for  themselves.  Once  again  (as  in 
Devereux’s  article  on  Elfride,  described  above)  the  idea  of  the  heroine  as  text  is 
propounded,  as  well  as  the  reader’s  responsibility  for  creation.  A  possible  influ¬ 
ence  is  suggested  by  Charles  Swann  in  ‘A  Hardy  Debt  to  Hawthorne?’  ( N&Q 
39.188—9).  He  thinks  that  Angel  Clare’s  whispering  heterodox  ideas  in  Mercy 
Chant’s  ear  (in  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles,  ch.  40)  could  be  based  on  Arthur 
Dimmesdale’s  similar  action  in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  ch.  20.  In  ‘“Smacked,  and 
Brought  to  Her  Senses”:  Hardy  and  the  Clitheroe  Abduction  Case’  {THJ  8.ii.70- 
3),  Philip  Mallett  describes  an  1891  case  involving  a  husband’s  ‘imprisonment’ 
of  his  estranged  wife  and  wonders  whether  the  reports  of  this  had  any  bearing  on 
Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles  and  Jude  the  Obscure. 

Mary  Ann  Kelly,  in  ‘Individuation  and  Consummation  in  Hardy’s  Jude  the 
Obscure:  The  Lure  of  the  Void’  {VN  82.62—4),  relates  the  theme  expressed  in  the 
title  of  her  article  to  Schopenhauer’s  thought,  in  particular  his  belief  that  escape 
from  illusory  reality  is  a  necessity.  At  the  end  of  his  literal  journeying,  Jude  can 
be  said  to  recognize,  as  Schopenhauer  did,  ‘that  oneness  with  his  fellows,  living 
or  dead,  is  his  ultimate  destiny’.  Norman  Page’s  'The  Well-Beloved  and  Other 
Hardyan  Fantasies’  {THJ  8.iii.75— 83)  is  a  meticulous  discussion  of  Hardy’s 
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classification  of  some  of  his  novels  as  ‘Romances  and  Fantasies’.  Two  on  a  Tower 
is  a  ‘romance’  because  of  its  focus  on  love  above  all  else  and  because  of  its 
emphasis  on  plot  rather  than  character.  The  Well-Beloved,  despite  some  realistic 
features,  has  a  ‘richly  symbolic  ending’  that  confirms  it  as  ‘fantasy  or  fable’.  Page 
also  briefly  considers  the  tales  in  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames  and  finally  indicates 
the  importance  of  fantasizing  in  Hardy’s  own  life. 

Having  just  alluded  to  short  stories,  we  can  move  to  articles  on  a  few  of  these, 
written  at  various  periods  in  Hardy’s  career.  Pamela  Dalziel  chooses  an  early 
story  in  her  ‘Hapless  “Destiny”:  An  Uncollected  Story  of  Marginalized  Lives’ 

( THJ  8.ii.41-9).  Although  she  thinks  the  story  has  weaknesses,  she  shows  that  it 
contains  typical  elements  of  a  Hardy  plot,  such  as  mistaken  identity  and  ironic 
mistimings.  But  its  ‘extreme  intricacy’  obscures  any  serious  concerns  it  may  have 
and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  at  Hardy’s  wish  to  pass  the  story  ‘into 
oblivion’.  In  “‘The  Three  Strangers”  and  the  Verbal  Representation  of  Wessex’ 
(THJ  8.ii.26 — 39),  Francesco  Marroni,  with  a  liberal  use  of  jargon  (‘axiological- 
behavioural’,  ‘nomos’,  ‘synonymic’,  and  so  on)  attempts  to  relate  the  modular 
and  oppositional  structure  of  this  particular  story  to  what  he  sees  as  the  antitheses 
of  Hardy’s  Wessex.  The  article  is  more  precise  on  the  formal  contrasts  in  the 
narrative  than  the  ‘verbal  representation’  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  article. 
According  to  Kathym  R.  King,  in  ‘Hardy’s  “A  Tradition  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and 
Four”  and  the  Anxiety  of  Invention’  ( THJ  8.H.20-6),  Hardy  said  that  his  Napo¬ 
leonic  tale  had  been  accepted  as  true  and  had  consequently  become  a  part  of  local 
tradition.  His  professed  distress  at  this  result  may  have  been  caused  by  his  regrets 
and  anxieties  at  having  modified  in  his  writing  some  of  the  orally  transmitted 
traditions.  But  in  any  case  King  thinks  that  his  ‘story’  that  his  fiction  had  been 
accepted  as  fact  ‘must  be  approached  warily  as  a  sophisticated  mix  [jjc]  of  fact 
and  fiction’.  Using  family  reminiscences,  Frank  G.  Healey,  in  ‘A  Further  Note  on 
“A  Tradition  of  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Four’”  (THJ  8.iii.84— 6),  confirms  King’s 
supposition  that  Hardy  invented  the  Napoleonic  incident  and  was  later  embar¬ 
rassed  by  feeling  that  he  had  ‘falsified  the  Wessex  oral  tradition’. 

In  ‘Thomas  Hardy  the  Obscure:  Hardy’s  Final  Fiction’  (ELT  35.300-8), 
Suzanne  R.  Johnson  discusses  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hardy,  purportedly  written  by 
his  wife  but  in  fact  a  ‘final  fiction’  written  by  him.  She  considers  the  questions 
of  truth  and  disguise  this  publication  raises,  making  it  a  ‘rather  difficult  generic 
knot’.  Although  his  subterfuge  can  be  understood  as  a  means  of  escaping  probing 
enquiries,  he  would  have  found  equally  repellent  the  fact  that  he  has  become  the 
‘posthumous  prey’  of  literary  biographers. 

In  ‘“A  Legendary  Hue”:  Henri  Regnault  and  the  Fiction  of  Henry  James  and 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward’  (MLR  87.827-46),  Peter  Collister  looks  at  the  part  played 
by  the  young  French  painter  Regnault  (who  died  in  1871)  in  novels  by  James  and 
Mary  Ward.  Whereas  James  uses  him  as  ‘an  ideal  of  the  artist’  in  Roderick 
Hudson,  Mary  Ward  brings  him  into  David  Grieve  as  an  actual  personage,  whose 
conservative  tastes  in  art  appealed  to  her  own  tastes  and  whose  life  and  outlook 
she  found  inspiring.  Although  by  the  standards  of  1891,  when  her  novel  was 
completed,  he  may  have  seemed  old-fashioned,  ‘for  Mary  Ward  he  represented 
some  reassuring  values  in  the  practice  of  art  and  life’. 

Wilde’s  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  is  the  subject  of  fashionable  theoretical 
treatment  in  two  articles.  Michael  Patrick  Gillespie  takes  an  open-ended  (perhaps 
deconstructionist)  approach  in  ‘Picturing  Dorian  Gray:  Resistant  Readings  in 
Wilde’s  Novel’  (ELT  35.7-25).  In  his  opinion,  the  novel  resists  any  particular  or 
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privileged  interpretation,  as  exemplified,  for  example,  in  Lord  Henry’s  ambigu¬ 
ous  observations.  Unsurprisingly,  Gillespie  emphasizes  ‘the  role  of  the  reader  as 
an  equal  partner  in  the  creation  of  valid  texts  from  the  narrative  of  Dorian  Gray  . 
In  ‘The  Pregnant  Death  of  Dorian  Gray’  (VN  82.55-8),  John  Gall,  depending  on 
arguments  put  forward  by  Bakhtin  and  Terry  Castle,  finds  Wilde’s  novel  a  ‘rich 
source’  of  the  grotesque  and  camivalesque. 

Janet  Galligani  Casey’s  ‘Marie  Corelli  and  Fin  de  Siecle  Feminism’  (ELT 
35.163-78)  is  an  appreciative  and  eloquent  assessment  of  the  novelist’s  attitude 
towards  feminism,  as  expressed  in  her  fiction  and  non-fiction.  Casey’s  principal 
theme  is  that  the  spirited  heroines  of  her  novels  are  ‘  “independent”  only  within 
carefully  circumscribed  limits’.  Marie  Corelli  was  sympathetic  towards  femi¬ 
nism,  but  retained  respect  for  the  conventional  Victorian  role  that  women  were 
expected  to  play. 

The  third  volume  of  The  Collected  Letters  of  George  Gissing,  edited  by  Paul 
F.  Mattheisen,  Arthur  C.  Young  and  Pierre  Coustillas,  covers  the  years  1886-8, 
a  period  in  which  Gissing  achieved  his  first  considerable  success  with  the 
publication  of  Demos  in  1886.  As  the  editors  remark  in  their  Introduction,  ‘the 
letters  of  this  period  record  the  immense  energy  and  stamina  with  which  Gissing 
encountered  all  aspects  of  that  success’.  Once  again,  all  Gissing  scholars  will  be 
grateful  for  a  beautifully  produced  and  excellently  annotated  volume.  The  late 
Roger  Henkle  considered  ‘Morrison,  Gissing,  and  the  Stark  Reality’  ( Novel 
25.302—20).  He  sees  both  Arthur  Morrison  and  Gissing  as  writers  who  uncompro¬ 
misingly  depict  lower-class  life,  without  romanticizing  it  or  assimilating  it  into 
any  system  of  middle-class  values.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  express  admira¬ 
tion  for  that  life:  Gissing  ‘can  be  as  unsparing  as  Morrison  in  sketching  the 
meanness,  the  wanton  brutality,  and  the  shiftlessness  of  slum  dwellers  and  the 
lower  working  classes’.  In  this  detailed  essay,  Henkle  also  deals  with  questions 
of  realism  and  symbolism  and  of  male  and  female  roles,  noting  that  ‘the  slums 
and  the  world  of  the  underclasses  had  entered  the  Victorian  discourse  as  a  sphere 
for  the  registering  of  male  energies  and  fantasies’. 

Robert  Alan  Shaddy’s  ‘George  Gissing  and  the  “Triple-Headed  Monster”.  A 
Summing  Up’  ( GissingJ  28. i.  16^-25)  is  a  straightforward  account  of  the  ‘public 
pressures’  upon  Gissing’ s  fiction,  including  the  prevalence  of  the  three-volume 
novel  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  (the  three-decker  led  to  padding,  for  instance) 
and  the  censorship  applied  by  Mudie  and  Gissing’s  publishers.  In  ‘Gissing  and 
the  English  Language’  ( GissingJ  28.ii.4— 10),  P.  F.  Kropholler  surveys  Gissing’s 
use  of  language,  considering,  inter  alia ,  the  split  infinitive,  lower-class  expres¬ 
sions,  and  innovations.  An  addition  to  information  about  Gissing’s  early  days  in 
the  USA  is  made  by  Robert  L.  Selig  in  ‘Gissing  and  Shan  F.  Bullock:  The  First 
Reference  in  the  Chicago  Press  to  Gissing’s  Chicago  Fiction  and  Adventures’ 
(GissingJ  28. iv.  1—6).  Bullock  referred  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Press  (16  January 
1904)  to  an  article  by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  mentioned  Gissing’s  American  experi¬ 
ences  and  work.  In  a  two-part  article,  ‘The  Biological  Drama:  Darwinian  Ethics 
in  George  Gissing’s  Fiction’  ( GissingJ  28.iii.l-13;  28.iv.l  1-21),  Fabio  Cleto 
traces  predominant  Darwinian  patterns  of  ethics  in  New  Grub  Street,  Born  in 
Exile  and  The  Whirlpool,  showing,  for  example,  that  defeat  for  Gissing  has  a 
poetic  value. 

Constance  D.  Harsh  detects  perhaps  unintentional  regressive  elements  in 
‘Gissing’s  The  Unclassed  and  the  Perils  of  Naturalism’  (ELH  59.911—38).  Al¬ 
though  Gissing  is  concerned  in  the  novel  with  contemporary  issues  of  class 
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distinction,  aestheticism,  and  naturalism,  he  ends  the  narrative  in  a  convention¬ 
ally  Victorian  manner:  ‘his  characters  retreat  to  those  very  categories  that  the 
narrative  has  revealed  to  be  intellectually  inadequate  and  personally  oppressive. 
In  ‘The  Novelist’s  Dilemma  in  Gissing  and  James’  ( GissingJ  28.iv.6— 1 1),  Jacob 
Korg  notes  the  similarity  of  the  theme  of  the  commercialization  of  literature  in 
James’s  short  story  ‘The  Next  Time’  (published  in  The  Yellow  Book  in  July  1895) 
and  Gissing ’s  New  Grub  Street.  The  Nether  World  has  appeared  in  the  WC  series, 
edited  by  Stephen  Gill,  who  in  his  introduction  takes  a  view  opposite  to  that 
expressed  by  Harsh  about  The  Unclassed.  Gill  thinks  that  The  Nether  World 
‘subverts  the  established  procedures  of  the  genre  to  which  it  seems  to  belong  , 
including  procedures  that  might  have  been  used  by  Dickens.  The  text  is  a  reprint 
of  the  one-volume  edition  published  in  1890,  and  full  explanatory  notes  are 
included.  In  ‘Going  Public:  Female  Emancipation  in  George  Gissing’s  In  the  Year 
of  the  Jubilee'  (TSLL  34.347-74),  Barbara  Leah  Harman  explores  in  detail  the 
tensions  between  private  and  public  life,  particularly  as  personified  in  Nancy 
Lord.  Gissing  identifies  public  life  with  ‘inappropriate  self-exposure,  social  and 
sexual  confusion,  and  the  loss,  or  degradation,  of  self  that  these  entail  .  The 
complexity  increases  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  since  the  heroine  is  compelled  to 
descend  into  secrecy,  relinquishing  her  liberty.  Gissing,  as  Harman  says  at  the 
end  of  her  article,  ‘is  unable  fully  to  embrace  female  freedom’.  An  allusion  is 
possibly  explained  by  Janice  Deledalle-Rhodes  in  ‘  “MacNaughten  s  Book  .  A 
Hypothesis’  (GissingJ  28. ii.  10-1 8),  in  which  she  suggests  that  a  likely  candidate 
for  ‘that  book  of  MacNaughten’s’,  referred  to  on  three  occasions  in  Born  in  Exile, 
is  the  Rev.  John  MacNaughten’s  Science  and  Revelation  (Belfast,  1875).  In  ‘Eve 
Madeley  in  Denmark’  ( GissingJ  28.i.31-3),  Bouwe  Postmus  speculates  on  the 
identity  of  the  Danish  translator  of  Eve’s  Ransom,  serialized  in  a  Copenhagen 

newspaper  in  1900.  . 

In  ‘A  Theme  in  the  Early  Work  of  Arthur  Machen:  “Degeneration  (ELI 
35.277—87),  Adrian  Eckersley  associates  Machen’s  work  with  the  contemporary 
interest  in  the  concept  of  physical  and  moral  degeneration,  a  connection  that 
explains  the  popularity  of  his  stories.  Although  they  lack  convincing  characters 
and  plots,  these  stories,  in  Eckersley’ s  opinion,  appealed  to  readers  because  of  a 
compelling  unity’:  the  theme  of  the  fear  of  degeneration. 


3.  Poetry 

1992  was  clearly  the  year  of  Tennyson,  the  centenary  of  his  death  seeing  a  number 
of  major  volumes  and  articles  dedicated  to  his  legacy  (including  a  whole  edition 
of  VP),  as  well  as  a  good  range  of  collections  on  general  aspects  of  Victorian 
poetry  which  also  contained  some  discussion  of  his  work.  At  the  end  of  1991,  VP 
also  dedicated  a  special  edition  to  Critical  Theory  in  its  relation  to  Victorian 
verse  Yet  whilst  the  number  of  writers  working  with  theory  grows  rapidly  by  the 
year,  there  remains  a  large  number  of  Victorianists  still  maintaining  traditional 
and  essentialist  readings.  Important  but  very  diverse  volumes  which  appeared  this 
year,  each  of  which  speaks  quite  a  different  critical  agenda,  include  Angela 
Leighton’s  Victorian  Women  Poets:  Writing  Against  the  Heart,  Michael 
Millgate’s  Testamentary  Acts,  a  new  edition  of  Graham  Storey’s  Preface  to 
Hopkins  John  Bayley’s  Housman’s  Poems  and,  on  Tennyson,  Gerhard  Joseph  s 
Tennyson  and  the  Text  and  Philip  Collins’s  edited  collection,  Tennyson:  Seven 
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Essays.  Three  key  biographies  of  the  year  were  Frances  Thomas’s  Christina 
Rossetti,  Norman  White’s  Hopkins:  A  Literary  Biography  and  Michael  Thom’s 
Tennyson.  Perhaps  the  most  important  edition  of  the  year  was  the  Routledge 
reprint  of  the  1910-15  edition  of  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris. 

To  begin  with  the  special  ‘Critical  Theory’  edition  of  VP  (29. iv),  there  is  a 
delightful  irony  in  the  fact  that  its  editor  has  chosen  Paul  de  Man’s  ‘Resistance 
to  Theory’  as  her  keynote.  Thais  E.  Morgan  does  not  mention  the  crisis  which  has 
arisen  around  de  Man’s  thought  since  his  wartime  Nazi  collaboration  came  to 
light.  As  this  infelicity  might  suggest,  some  of  the  essays  in  this  volume  merely 
propel  criticism  of  Victorian  poetry  from  one  form  of  belatedness  to  another. 
L.  M.  Findlay’s  ‘Taking  the  Measure  of  Difference:  Deconstruction  and  “The 
Ring  and  the  Book”’  (401-14)  and  Yopie  Prins’s  ‘Elizabeth  Barrett,  Robert 
Browning  and  the  Difference  of  Translation’  (which  discusses  the  couple’s 
premarital  love  letters;  435—51)  employ  Derridean  perspectives  in  ways  which  do 
justice  to  neither  Derrida’s  subtlety  nor  the  Brownings’  complex  and  historically 
specific  explorations  and  exploitations  of  the  instabilities  of  language.  Three 
essays  on  Tennyson  provide  more  accomplished  suggestions  of  the  possibilities  of 
theory  in  this  area.  Patricia  O’Neill’s  ‘An  Aesthetic  of  Reception  and  the  Produc¬ 
tive  Reader  of  Victorian  Poetry:  Tennyson’s  “Lucretius’”  (385-400)  engages 
with  Jaussian  reception  theory,  whilst  Antony  Harrison  confirms  his  position 
amongst  the  foremost  Victorian  New  Historicists  in  his  essay  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s 
Gipsies:  Intertextuality  and  the  New  Historicism’  (365-83).  Lawrence  Kramer’s 
‘Victorian  Poetry/Oedipal  Politics:  “In  Memoriam”  and  Other  Instances’  (351— 
63)  is  a  competent  study  of  the  feminization  of  the  aesthetic  in  the  period,  and  the 
consequent  strategies  for  destabilizing  the  categories  of  femininity  and  masculin¬ 
ity  developed  by  male  poets  in  order  to  maintain  their  claim  to  cultural  authority, 
mapped  through  a  psychoanalytic  account  of  gender  identity.  It  is  the  inclusion  of 
two  other  outstanding  articles  on  the  Rossettis,  however,  which  vindicates  the 
collection.  Mary  Wilson  Carpenter’s  ‘  “Eat  me,  drink  me,  love  me”:  The  Consum¬ 
able  Female  Body  in  Christina  Rossetti’s  “Goblin  Market”’  (415—34)  is  the  most 
meticulous  account  so  far  of  the  influence  of  the  cultural  climate  created  by  the 
Anglican  sisterhoods  on  Rossetti’s  poem.  Carpenter  adds  an  interesting  postscript 
to  this  now  familiar  historical  narrative  by  pointing  out  that  the  poem’s  vision  of 
unified  sisterhood  is  achieved  by  pushing  the  disruptive  knowledge  of  colonial¬ 
ism  to  the  margins  of  the  text.  In  ‘The  Mirror’s  Secret:  Dante  Gabriel’s  Double 
Work  of  Art’  (333—49),  J.  Hillis  Miller  offers  a  brilliant  analysis  of  Rossetti’s 
exploration  of  structures  of  speculation  and  specularization  characteristic  of 
western  thought.  Miller  reveals  the  drama  of  Rossetti’s  recognition  of  the  lack  of 
secure  ground  for  the  representation  of  the  self,  that  ‘the  linguistic  moment 
suspends  things  over  the  gulf  of  their  absence’. 

A  handful  of  essay  collections  not  specifically  concerned  with  Victorian  verse 
also  contained  some  intriguing  individual  pieces  of  which  scholars  should  be 
aware.  Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Medievalism  in  the  Arts,  edited  by  Liana  De 
Girolami  Cheney,  contains  much  which  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Victorian 
poetry,  visual  culture  and  nineteenth-century  medieval  cross-connections,  includ¬ 
ing  two  closely  worked  essays  on  Tennyson,  as  well  as  Alice  Faxon  on  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Siddal,  and  Susan  Ashbrook  on  Morris.  Helene 
Roberts  reads  Idylls  of  the  King  as  both  a  commentary  on  contemporary  events 
and  as  ‘evidence’  of  personal  neurosis  and  sexual  division  (‘Divided  Self, 
Divided  Realm:  Typology,  History  and  Persona  in  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King', 
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29-48),  whilst,  in  his  first  essay  in  the  collection,  Roger  Wiehe  reads  Tennyson’s 
image  of  Gawain  against  the  original,  as  a  focus  for  exploring  how  women  are 
situated  by  the  transformation  of  medieval  texts  and  motifs  into  Victorian  figures 
(‘Sir  Gawain,  Sir  Lancelot,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  and  Tennyson’,  75— 
90).  In  the  same  volume,  Wiehe  also  explores  the  role  of  sacred  and  profane 
gardens,  as  well  as  their  subjective  inhabitants,  in  a  short  essay  which  reads 
Christina  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s  poetries  together  (‘Sacred  and  Profane 
Gardens:  Self-Reflection  and  Desire  in  Pre-Raphaelite  Painting  and  the  Poetry  of 
the  Rossettis’,  109-22).  Whilst  the  Victorian  obsession  with  medievalism  contin¬ 
ues  to  produce  new  research  year  after  year,  this  is  a  volume  which  is  focused 
enough  to  ensure  a  substantial  readership. 

In  their  introduction  to  Gender  and  Discourse  in  Victorian  Literature  and  Art, 
Antony  M.  Harrison  and  Beverly  Taylor  claim  attendance  to  ‘previously  unheard 
accents’  in  a  volume  which  asks  ‘new  kinds  of  questions’.  This  is  an  important 
collection,  split  into  generic  sections  with  the  first  third  dedicated  to  poetry, 
including  essays  on  Arnold,  Tennyson,  Swinburne  and  Hopkins.  In  addition  to 
these,  Taylor  herself  reads  The  Princess  and  Aurora  Leigh  alongside  Victorian 
sexology  and  contemporary  educational  debates  about  women,  arguing  that  des¬ 
pite  the  appearances  of  closure,  both  poems  challenge  conventional  images  of 
domestic  conformity  by  ‘dismantling]  ...  divisions’  between  the  public  and  the 
private  (“‘School-Miss  Alfred”  and  “Materfamilias”:  Female  Sexuality  and  Po¬ 
etic  Voice  in  The  Princess  and  Aurora  Leigh' ,  5—29).  Also  in  this  volume,  Diane 
D’Amico  explores  Christina  Rossetti’s  role  at  the  Highgate  home  for  fallen 
women  as  a  context  for  reading  her  ‘fallen  women  poems’  (a  subject  we  have 
already  encountered  in  Mary  Carpenter’s  survey,  and  which  Angela  Leighton  also 
tackles  this  year,  in  an  essay  reviewed  below),  supplementing  in  part  what 
biographers  generally  gloss  over  by  giving  an  account  of  the  work  which  Rossetti 
would  actually  have  carried  out  there  (‘  “Equal  Before  God”:  Christina  Rossetti 
and  the  Fallen  Women  of  Highgate  Penitentiary’,  67-83). 

This  brings  us  to  Angela  Leighton’s  full-length  study,  Victorian  Women 
Poets:  Writing  Against  the  Heart,  a  landmark  in  Victorian  criticism  and  the  first 
serious  extended  discussion  of  the  broad  range  of  women’s  poetry  in  the  period 
since  Kathleen  Hickok’s  pathbreaking  but  far  less  detailed  Representations  of 
Women  (1984).  Leighton’s  brief  is  ambitious,  covering  the  sweep  of  the  century, 
and  presenting  the  lesser-known  Felicia  Hemans  and  Letitia  Landon  (LEL),  who 
were  writing  in  the  1820s  and  1830s,  Augusta  Webster,  the  lesbian  couple 
Katherine  Bradley  and  Edith  Cooper  (writing  together  under  ‘Michael  Field’), 
Alice  Meynell  and  Charlotte  Mew,  writing  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century 
and  beyond.  This  context  throws  new  light  on  the  now  canonically  central 
Christina  Rossetti  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  who  are  also  discussed.  In 
particular,  the  book  goes  a  long  way  towards  establishing  the  importance  of 
Landon  for  women’s  poetry  throughout  the  period.  In  each  case,  Leighton  pro¬ 
vides  a  biography  followed  by  critical  analysis  of  each  poet’s  work.  She  also 
discusses  the  myths  of  Sappho  and  Corinne,  which  informed  and  fuelled  the 
women’s  tradition  in  important  ways.  An  all-too-brief  introductory  discussion 
touches  on  the  question  of  a  relative  neglect  of  this  material  by  Anglo-American 
feminists  who  have  otherwise  demonstrated  an  extensive  publishing  interest  in 
women’s  novels  from  the  period.  Unfortunately,  Leighton’s  bypassing  of  this 
question  creates  a  central  problem  in  her  argument.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  the 
book  depicts  a  movement  across  the  century  away  from  the  affective  aesthetic  of 
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sensibility  and  suffering  developed  by  Landon  and  Hemans,  towards  what 
Leighton  reads  as  a  more  legitimate  critique  of  the  ‘heart’  and  in  some  cases  an 
explicit  engagement  with  dissident  sexuality  and  radical  politics  in  later  poetry. 
This  narrative  ignores  the  debates  around  feminism’s  model  of  political  space, 
and  its  implications  for  evaluations  of  aesthetic  merit  currently  raging  in  both 
literary  and  historical  circles.  It  is  precisely  because  of  feminist  criticism  s 
inability  to  understand  the  complex  ways  in  which  conformist  femininity  could  be 
deployed,  its  refusal  of  women  who  choose  to  negotiate  with  rather  than  repudiate 
it,  that  women’s  poetry,  much  of  which  is  apparently  conformist,  has  seemed 
unworthy  of  attention.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a  seminal  study  of  this 
kind  could  take  on  these  theoretical  issues.  Leighton  has  mapped  out  an  important 
area  for  debate  which  will  be  crucial  for  scholars  in  this  rapidly  expanding  field. 

Glennis  Stephenson’s  elegant  essay  ‘Letitia  Landon  and  the  Victorian 
Improvisatrice:  The  Construction  of  LEL’  (VP  30.i.  1—1 7)  takes  a  similar  line. 
Stephenson  elaborates  on  the  conditions  determined  by  a  predominantly  male 
publishing  industry  within  which  Landon  wrote,  and  argues  that  ‘her  image  as  a 
“poetess”  was  to  a  large  extent  imposed  upon  her’.  Stephenson  claims  that 
Landon’s  negotiation  of  these  conventions,  her  attempt  to  subvert  them  whilst 
submitting  to  them,  was  a  gamble  she  ultimately  lost. 

Angela  Leighton  also  explores  and  demonstrates  the  benefits  of  a  thematic  and 
historical  approach  to  women’s  poetry  in  a  fine  essay  which  appeared  in  Isobel 
Armstrong’s  edited  collection  New  Feminist  Discourses,  entitled  ‘“Because  men 
made  the  laws”:  The  Fallen  Woman  and  the  Woman  Poet’  (342—60).  Here, 
Leighton  places  her  discussion  in  the  context  of  Victorian  debates  about  ‘redun¬ 
dant’  women  and  the  development  of  sisterhoods  from  the  1850s.  She  argues  that 
the  prostitute  is  ‘the  Victorian  woman  poet’s  familiar’,  who  propels  her  beyond 
the  dichotomies  of  pure  and  fallen  proposed  by  misogynistic  commentators,  into 
an  awareness  of  the  material,  economic  determinants  of  all  female  identity. 

Clearly  much  of  this  fine  recent  work  on  lesser-known  women  poets  builds  on 
an  established  tradition  of  readings  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Christina 
Rossetti,  to  whom  we  will  turn  later  in  this  chapter.  If  Beverly  Taylor  reads 
Aurora  Leigh  as  a  poem  which  finally  challenges  ideals  of  narrative  and  subjec¬ 
tive  closure  in  Gender  and  Discourse  in  Victorian  Literature  and  Art,  Linda  M. 
Lewis  does  the  opposite,  celebrating  in  semi-Jungian  terms  the  text  as  a  wholly 
affirmative  ‘spiritual  and  psychological  quest’  which  its  protagonist  completes, 
moving  ‘from  fragmentation  to  wholeness,  from  doubt  to  affirmation,  from  scorn 
to  love’  (‘The  Artist’s  Quest  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh',  in 
Benzel  and  Pringle  De  La  Vars).  Certainly  this  is  an  essay  (and  indeed  a 
collection  of  essays)  which  will  irritate  readers  of  a  more  politically  sophisticated 
disposition;  to  some  extent  this  is  criticism  as  consciousness-raising,  marked  by 
a  kind  of  feminist  transcendentalism  based  in  an  androgynous  ideal  (‘Like  Barrett 
Browning’,  writes  Lewis,  Aurora  ‘has  concluded  that  gender  is  irrelevant  to 
poetic  truth’). 

Robert  Browning’s  work  was  tackled  from  a  number  of  directions  this  year, 
including  Michael  Millgate’s  Testamentary  Acts:  Browning,  Tennyson,  James, 
Hardy,  which  kicks  off  with  a  chapter  on  him.  This  is  a  somewhat  unplaceable 
text,  a  biographical  analysis  of  how  the  prospect  of  absolute  career-closure  -  the 
actual  death  of  the  author  —  impinged  upon  the  writing  practices  and  family 
relations  of  each  figure.  Specifically,  it  focuses  on  valedictory  acts,  linguistic 
insurance  policies  against  a  hostile,  misreading  or  uninterested  future  beyond  the 
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writer’s  own  death.  It  is  consequently  an  unusual  literary  history  in  that  it  plots 
the  varying  movements  of  vanity,  secrecy,  paranoia  and  self-publicity  which 
animated  the  self-protective  gestures  of  writers  and  their  entourage.  In  this  sense, 
a  ‘career’  spills  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  life-span;  sons  Pen  and  Hallam  figure  as 
much  as  their  illustrious  fathers  as  executors  of  unspecified  post-mortem  career 
plans,  guarding  and  controlling  not  just  an  image  but  a  fluctuating  pool  of 
royalties.  If  Browning  himself  acted  in  this  capacity  regarding  his  wife’s  ‘literary 
remains’  before  his  own  death  (negotiating  along  the  way  their  very  different 
attitudes  to  personal  publicity,  especially  concerning  the  publication  of  letters), 
it  fell  to  the  ‘unprepared  and  ill-equipped’  Pen,  as  well  as  the  Browning  Society 
itself,  to  act  as  sole  agents  of  two  massive  posthumous  reputations,  father  and 
mother,  on  the  death  of  the  father.  Haunting  the  whole  study  is  also  the  question 
of  the  destruction  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  words  -  Hallam’s  ‘destruction 
and  misrepresentation  of  specifically  biographical  documents’  as  well  as  Brown¬ 
ing’s  unresolved  ‘opposition  between  his  passionate  desire  for  privacy  and  his 
profound  reluctance  to  destroy  documents  deemed  precious  on  literary  as  well  as 
on  purely  personal  grounds’.  In  this  sense,  the  book  is  also  concerned  with  the 
relatively  unexplored  area  of  writer— publisher  relations,  and  the  effect  of  these  on 
literary  production  (three  of  the  four  writers  under  discussion  published  with 
Macmillan).  The  boundaries  of  ‘filial  piety’  were  evidently  unclear  for  Hallam, 
with  the  writing  of  the  Memoir  acting  as  an  extension  of  ‘those  habits  of  devotion 
and  serviceability’  which  had  characterized  his  care  for  his  father  when  alive.  The 
Memoir  is  thus  not  just  an  idealization,  but  a  continuing  form  of  active  assistance 
to  the  Great  Man,  making  liberal  use  of  the  notes  to  his  own  poems  supplied  by 
his  father  with  an  eye  on  a  biographical  legacy  when  alive  -  authorial  self- 
criticism  thus  becomes  biographical  fodder  (‘there  can  be  no  doubt  ,  writes 
Millgate,  ‘[tjhat  Tennyson  in  his  last  years  deliberately  supplied  Hallam  with 
biographical  material  for  use  after  his  death’).  Thus  Hallam’s  life  becomes  a 
series  of  ‘sanctified  acts  of  protective  piety’,  although  it  is  also  clear  that  both 
Hallam’s  and  Pen’s  ‘interest’  was  more  than  filial:  it  was  financial.  ‘As  testators 
authors  have  property  other  than  real  to  dispose  of ,  and  it  was  the  role  of  the 
descendants  to  realize  this  ‘property’  as  lucratively  as  possible.  But  how  does  the 
issue  of  intellectual  property,  as  well  as  the  desperation  of  writers  to  guarantee 
their  own  posthumous  self-image,  connect  with  wider  theoretical  questions  of  the 
author’s  role  in  textual  meaning?  Questions  of  intentional ity  and  authorial  control 
and  purpose  are  at  the  root  of  the  text,  yet  these  are  never  directly  addressed;  a 
biographical  root  is  chosen  instead,  making  ample  use  of  a  variety  of  contempor¬ 
ary  sources  and  documents. 

In  addition  to  Millgate’s  encounter  with  Browning,  and  work  on  the  poet 
collected  in  the  Critical  Theory  edition  of  VP  (29.iv),  Cornelia  D.  J.  Pearsall  takes 
an  interesting  perspective  on  ‘The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  St  Praxed  s 
Church’  in  ‘Browning  and  the  Poetics  of  the  Sepulchral  Body’  (VP  30.i.43— 61). 
Here  Pearsall  contextualizes  the  poem  within  the  Victorian  fascination  with 
Renaissance  sepulchral  art,  arguing  that  these  monumental  representations  of  the 
dead  body  are  the  locus  of  ‘an  intimate  association  with  extremes  of  desire 
whose  disturbing  implications  she  traces  through  Browning’s  refusal  of  a  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture  of  his  dead  wife. 

Three  articles  on  Hardy’s  poetry  this  year  take  the  focus  away  from  the  moral 
psychology  of  the  1912-13  poems  which  so  dominated  last  year’s  work.  Stanley 
Renner’s  ‘William  Acton,  the  Truth  about  Prostitution,  and  Hardy’s  Not-So- 
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Ruined  Maid’  (VP  30.i.  19-28)  offers  Acton’s  treatise  Prostitution  Considered  in 
its  Moral,  Social  and  Sanitary  Aspects  ...  as  a  crucial  context  for  understanding 
the  structure  of  irony  in  Hardy’s  poem.  This  admirably  lucid  historical  account  is 
back  to  back  with  a  suggestive  piece  by  Tim  Armstrong,  ‘Hardy,  Thaxter  and 
History  as  Coincidence  in  “The  Convergence  of  the  Twain’”  (VP  30.i.29-42), 
which  examines  the  conflicting  philosophies  of  history  in  Hardy  s  poem  on  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic.  Armstrong  argues  that  an  Idealist  notion  of  history  as 
external  to  and  imposed  upon  human  agency  battles  with  a  relativistic  account, 
analogous  to  Hayden  White’s,  in  which  history  is  purely  the  product  of  the 
language  and  interpretative  strategy  used  to  conceive  it.  Robert  Langbaum’s  ‘The 
Issue  of  Hardy’s  Poetry’  (VP  30.ii.  1 5 1—64)  falls  short  of  its  ambitious  project  to 
‘develop  a  standard  for  evaluating  Hardy  as  against  classic  modernist  poets’.  The 
essay  descends  into  a  meditation  on  the  nature  of  major  and  minor  poetry  between 
which,  Langbaum  concludes  fruitlessly,  Hardy’s  poetry  rests  on  the  border. 
Langbaum  withdraws  from  a  much  more  interesting  discussion  of  Hardy’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  and  even  anticipation  of  Imagism. 

This  was  a  good  year  for  a  range  of  diverse  publications  on  Hopkins,  including 
Norman  White’s  important  new  critical  biography,  Hopkins:  A  Literary  Biogra¬ 
phy,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  full  in  YWES  74.  A  new  edition  of  Graham 
Storey’s  1981  text  A  Preface  to  Hopkins  also  appeared,  containing  a  substantial 
discussion  of  Hopkins’s  language,  and  corresponding  as  a  whole  to  Catherine 
Phillips’s  1986  Oxford  Authors  edition,  G.  M.  Hopkins.  Although  not  specifically 
concerned  with  Victorian  poetry,  the  fine  volume  of  essays  collected  as  Fin  de 
Siecle/  Fin  du  Globe:  Fears  and  Fantasies  of  the  Late  Nineteenth  Century,  edited 
by  John  Stokes,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  specialists.  In  particular,  John  Lucas’s 
lively  essay  ‘Hopkins  and  Symons:  Two  Views  of  the  City’  explores,  through  a 
sequence  of  deft  historical  and  textual  points,  the  failures  of  both  poets  to 
recognize  the  implications  of  urbanization  in  the  face  of  burgeoning  unemploy¬ 
ment,  rioting  and  socialism.  On  a  more  formal  note,  in  NCL  Jennifer  A.  Wagner 
engages  in  an  analysis  of  the  dialectical  movement  between  octaves  and  sestets 
as  a  development  of  ‘limitation  and  release’  in  Hopkins  (‘The  Allegory  of  Form 
in  Hopkins’s  Religious  Sonnets’,  NCL  47.32—48). 

A  fine,  full  new  addition  to  the  excellent  Critical  Heritage  series  appeared  on 
A.  E.  Housman  this  year,  edited  by  Philip  Gardner.  To  readers  only  aware  of 
Housman  as  the  poet  of  ,4  Shropshire  Lad,  such  a  large  volume,  containing  ninety- 
four  entries  and  reviews,  might  seem  surprising.  The  fluctuating  responses  here 
do,  however,  convey  a  real  sense  of  the  massive  changes  and  preferences  which 
mark  the  period  across  which  Housman’s  publishing  history  spans,  from  the  mid- 
1890s  to  the  collections  of  the  1930s.  Reviewing  such  a  diverse  gathering  of 
reviews  is  itself  difficult,  especially  since,  crossing  such  a  period  of  literary 
change  (Gardner  even  includes  some  post-war  responses),  they  speak  strongly  of 
the  reactions  of  one  moment  against  another.  Here,  for  T.  S.  Eliot  writing  in  1933, 
we  have  a  Housman  who  is  ‘both  a  nineteenth-  (or  twentieth-)  century  romantic 
poet  and  an  eighteenth-century  wit’,  whilst  for  Edith  Sitwell  a  year  later  his  lines 
are  ‘cramped  and  rheumatic’,  his  texture  ‘threadbare’.  Virginia  Woolf  (quoted  in 
the  introduction)  finds  the  ‘peculiar  scent’  of  Housman  as  simply  ‘May,  death, 
lads,  Shropshire’,  whilst  William  Empson’s  Japanese  students  read  Housman  as 
poet  of  the  glories  of  military  self-sacrifice. 

This  complements  the  full-length  study  by  John  Bayley,  simply  entitled 
Housman ’s  Poems,  which  also  came  out  this  year,  the  kind  of  careful  traditional 
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discussion  which  is  becoming  increasingly  rare  in  Victorian  studies.  The  volume 
offers  no  account  of  how  contemporary  theoretical  debates  might  open  up 
Housman’s  works,  instead  preferring  a  close,  assured  reading  of  the  poems  in  the 
context  of  the  cultural  moment  of  Georgianism,  as  well  as  the  work  of  more  recent 
American  and  European  figures  such  as  Celan,  Geoffrey  Hill  and  Emily 
Dickinson.  In  this  sense  it  is  impressively  authoritative,  and  a  milestone  reading 
of  a  still-neglected  and  unplaceable  poet.  Whilst  Bayley  focuses  fully  on 
Housman’s  fantasy  of  Shropshire  (as  opposed  to  the  real  place),  on  his  Roman¬ 
ticism,  and  on  his  various  poetic  personae,  he  also  glosses  over  questions  which 
other  critics  would  need  to  ask.  A  whole  chapter  on  Housman’s  poetic  love- 
object,  for  instance,  squarely  refuses  to  address  the  specificity  of  his  homosexu¬ 
ality.  Although  the  book  as  a  whole  is  marked  by  occasional  semi-biographical 
conjecture  concerning  Housman’s  psychological  motivation  and  context,  espe¬ 
cially  concerning  his  sexuality,  sexuality  is  finally  subordinated  to  non-sexually- 
specific  ‘individuality’:  ‘in  the  most  successful  art  sex  is  usually  metamorphosed 
into  the  individuality  itself,  the  one  man  writing  ...  [I]n  the  same  way  Auden’s 
love  poem,  “Lay  your  sleeping  head”,  might  have  been  written  about  anyone,  of 
either  sex.’ 

1992  also  saw  the  republication  of  a  stunning  24-volume  Collected  Works  of 
William  Morris,  with  Introductions  to  each  volume  by  Morris’s  daughter  May 
Morris  and  a  new  Preface  by  Peter  Faulkner.  This  is  a  reprint  of  the  1910-15 
edition  of  Morris’s  works  (as  Faulkner  puts  it,  ‘one  of  the  great  enterprises  of 
early  twentieth-century  publishing’,  originally  edited  by  May  Morris,  and  for 
which  her  introductions  were  written),  and  as  such  does  not  constitute  a  new 
scholarly  edition  with  annotation  and  apparatus  (although  one  is  surely  needed). 
Nevertheless,  these  are  handsome,  solid  editions,  priced  for  the  library  rather 
than  for  the  individual  buyer.  Faulkner’s  Preface  is  a  helpful,  clear  biographical 
sketch  which  situates  the  chronology  of  the  volumes  in  the  contexts  of  Morris’s 
contemporary  critical  reception,  his  extra-literary  work  and  his  involvement  with 
Pre-Raphaelitism.  It  also  gives  readers  today  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  May 
Morris’s  role  in  these  volumes,  and  the  history  of  her  involvement  in  her  father’s 
work;  as  Faulkner  notes,  ‘The  Introductions  were  considered  of  enough  interest 
in  themselves  to  be  reprinted  in  1973’.  This  is  not  an  entirely  exhaustive 
collection,  however,  omitting  certain  occasional  writings  May  Morris  had  wanted 
to  include,  such  as  lectures,  letters  and  works  of  journalism  (estimated  more 
recently  by  one  critic  to  amount  to  a  potential  further  ten  volumes). 

Also  receiving  some  attention  this  year  were  the  frequently  forgotten  figures 
of  Meredith  and  Patmore.  Ian  Anstruther’s  Coventry  Patmore’s  Angel:  A  Study  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  His  Wife  Emily  and  ‘The  Angel  in  the  House  ’  is  part  double¬ 
biography,  part  cultural  history  of  the  reception  and  legacy  of  a  poem  which  on 
its  own  terms  ‘was  banal  and  not  popular  when  it  came  out  .  This  is  for  the  most 
part  a  respectfully  anecdotal,  trivializing  narrative,  which  sets  the  growth  and 
public  fame  of  The  Angel  in  the  House  against  the  early  death  of  its  heroine  and 
the  demise  of  its  author.  Anstruther  also  outlines  with  a  sense  of  quaint  amuse¬ 
ment  Patmore’s  reaction  against  the  burgeoning  mid-Victorian  feminist  move¬ 
ment:  indeed,  Patmore’s  definition  of  separate  spheres  characterized  by  ‘the 
woman’s  excellent  privilege  of  subordination,  and  the  man  s  ennobling  respon¬ 
sibility  as  chief  is  deemed  by  Anstruther  an  argument  against  feminism  mar¬ 
shalled  ‘with  vigour  and  intellectual  clarity’.  On  quite  a  different  and  rather 
more  scholarly  note,  Anne  Hiemstra  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  Meredith’s 
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‘Lucifer  in  Starlight’  reworks  Paradise  Lost  from  a  characteristically  Victorian 
perspective,  as  Milton’s  ‘insistence  on  the  futility  of  rebellion  against  the  un¬ 
changing  reality  of  natural  law’  is  infused  with  the  additional  psychic  burden  of 
the  consciousness  of  evolutionary  process  (‘Reconstructing  Milton’s  Satan: 
Meredith’s  “Lucifer  in  Starlight’”,  VP  30.ii.  123-34). 

Work  on  both  Christina  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  continues  to  be  strong, 
especially  feminist  writing  on  the  former;  in  addition  to  the  analyses  of  either  or 
both  poets  by  D’Amico,  Faxon,  Hillis  Miller,  Leighton  and  Wiehe  discussed 
above,  Frances  Thomas  published  a  full-length  biography  of  Christina  Rossetti 
this  year,  and  Sharon  Smulders  published  papers  on  both  poets.  It  is  refreshing 
to  see  at  least  some  critics  moving  beyond  the  ubiquitous  ‘Goblin  Market’  to 
consideration  of  Rossetti’s  religious  poetry  and  the  devotional  prose  within  which 
much  of  it  was  originally  embedded.  Smulders’s  ‘Women’s  Enfranchisement  in 
Christina  Rossetti’s  Poetry’  (TSLL  34.iv.568-88)  is  a  subtle  account  of  Rossetti’s 
religious  aesthetic  which  engages  with  the  astonishing  fin-de-siecle  ‘Face  of  the 
Deep’.  Smulders  argues  that  throughout  her  career,  Rossetti  wrestled  with  ‘the 
competing  claims  of  poethood,  sainthood  and  true  womanhood’,  and  sees  the 
repudiation  of  femininity  in  the  later  religious  verse  as  evidence  of  an  ‘apocalyp¬ 
tic’  rather  than  ‘temporal’  feminism.  Rossetti  clings  to  ‘the  lowest  place’  because 
of  prophecies  of  the  reversal  of  first  and  last.  Smulders  does  not  attempt  to  efface 
the  political  recalcitrance  of  this  position,  as  so  many  other  critics  have  done,  but 
notes  that  ‘this  conservatism  is  curiously  revolutionary’.  Smulders  also  employs 
her  usual  meticulousness  in  her  lengthy  study  of  revisions  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
made  to  ‘Ave’  for  its  1870  reprint  (‘A  Breach  of  Faith:  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  “Ave”, 
Art-Catholicism,  and  Poems,  1870\  VP  30.i.63— 74),  where  she  argues  that  the 
repression  of  Christian  poetics  in  this  poem  is  less  complete  than  in  other  texts 
revised  for  this  volume. 

Frances  Thomas’s  full-length  biography,  Christina  Rossetti,  is  aimed  at  a 
rather  different  market.  Light,  uncritical  but  extremely  accessible,  this  is  hardly 
the  modem  scholarly  critical  biography  of  Rossetti  which  is  so  badly  needed,  but 
neither  does  it  set  out  to  be,  and  on  its  own  terms  it  succeeds  fairly  well.  Thomas 
narrates  the  bare  bones  of  Rossetti-lore  in  a  lively  way  (this  would  certainly 
attract  an  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  general  readership  to  her  work),  with  the 
occasional  glance  at  the  poet’s  poetic  sisterhood  and  context,  as  the  book  makes 
predictable  comparisons  to  figures  such  as  LEL,  Barrett  Browning  and  Emily 
Dickinson.  There  are  clearly  some  real  problems:  in  chapter  9,  Thomas  writes  that 
‘poetry  is  not  autobiography’  —  only  to  cover  her  tracks  by  continuing,  ‘at  least  not 
directly  and  unambiguously  so’,  which  opens  the  door  to  some  wild  conjectures 
about  Rossetti’s  mental  state  at  various  times,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
questionable  arguments  founded  in  dubious  readings  (Laura’s  oral  gratification  in 
the  fruit  of  ‘Goblin  Market’  as  a  figure  for  the  poet,  breast-fed  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  months,  for  instance).  Thomas  also  gets  no  nearer  to  solving  one  of  the 
main  problems  which  has  dogged  other  biographers,  that  of  how  to  tackle  the 
question  of  Rossetti’s  relationship  with  Collinson  without  resorting  to  unfounded 
speculation.  The  book  as  a  whole  also  continues  the  familiarly  patronizing 
tradition  of  referring  to  its  subject  on  knowing  first-name  terms,  and  like  much 
popularized  biographical  writing  on  major  Victorian  figures,  it  relies  heavily  on 
anecdote  and  well-positioned  quotation.  This  may,  however,  constitute  the  pleas¬ 
ure  in  this  text  for  some  readers;  serious  Rossetti  scholars  will  likely  find  the 
basic  assumption  upon  which  this  text  is  built,  that  Rossetti  is  a  largely  unknown 
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and  unread  poet,  highly  frustrating.  Surely  by  now  the  Rossetti  biographer  needs 
to  be  building  upon  the  serious  scholarship  of  the  last  decade,  not  reinventing  the 
biographical  and  critical  wheel  with  each  new  life-account. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  year  of  Tennyson’s  centenary  saw  a  number  of  full- 
length  publications  and  a  large  crop  of  articles  dedicated  to  the  poet,  ensuring  that 
Tennyson  scholarship  dominates  this  year’s  work  on  Victorian  poetry  as  a  whole. 
The  special  commemorative  double  issue  of  VP  (30.iii— iv)  demonstrates  the 
broad  range  of  critical  perspectives  currently  focused  on  the  poet’s  work,  and  a 
number  of  full-length  monographs  develop  specific  views.  Gerhard  Joseph’s 
Tennyson  and  the  Text:  The  Weaver’s  Shuttle  is  an  intricate  analysis  which  draws 
together  readings  and  comparisons  through  a  motif  set  up  first  by  the  Lady  of 
Shalott:  the  warp  and  woof  of  weaving  through  which  interpretations  cross,  merge 
with  and  contradict  each  other.  In  terms  of  this  image,  at  least  two  Tennysons  are 
set  in  play  here,  reinforcing  and  contradicting  each  other.  Unfortunately,  at  times 
there  also  seem  to  be  two  impulses  at  work  in  the  book  itself,  highlighting  a  lack 
of  synthesis  which  prevails  despite  Joseph’s  insistence  on  the  cohering  weaving 
metaphor:  chapters  sometimes  read  as  a  series  of  disparate,  if  intriguing,  essays 
on  a  range  of  subjects,  and  some  of  them  only  tantalizingly  skim  the  surface  of 
their  subjects.  The  chapter  on  Tennyson  and  Poe,  for  instance,  opens  up  an  area 
rarely  tackled  from  within  Tennyson  studies,  and  quickly  establishes  a  common 
‘aesthetic  of  vagueness’  between  the  writers  which  could  be  developed  strongly 
at  book-length.  Joseph  also  writes  intriguingly  on  Victorian  optical  theories,  a 
familiar  Tennyson  issue  which  is  analysed  here  through  a  dynamic  of  ‘vagueness’ 
and  ‘particularity’,  a  dialectic  of  soft  and  sharp  focus  which  is  first  established  in 
connection  with  Poe,  and  is  carried  through  images  of  windows,  photographs, 
mirrors.  This  is  worked  through  questions  of  epistemology  and  a  Kantian  prob¬ 
lematic  of  the  failure  of  the  senses  set  against  the  visually  verifiable,  and  through 
a  fascinating  chapter  on  Julia  Margaret  Cameron,  whose  work  ‘parallels  the 
optics  of  Tennyson’s  poetry’  in  the  way  in  which  it  ‘explor[es]  and  complicates] 
the  distinction  between  the  focussed  and  the  out-of-focus’.  This  is  a  strong 
modem  series  of  readings,  which  situate  Tennyson  at  the  heart  of  a  number  of 
contemporary  cultural  debates,  then  and  now. 

A  diverse  range  of  essays  on  Tennyson  were  published  together  in  1992  as 
Tennyson:  Seven  Essays,  edited  by  Philip  Collins,  which  makes  for  a  rather 
patchy  collection  overall.  It  includes  papers  originally  given  to  the  Tennyson 
Society,  a  number  of  which  are  concerned  with  Tennyson’s  relationship  with  his 
contemporaries,  Romantic  predecessors,  and  philosophical  antecedents,  includ¬ 
ing  John  Beer  on  Tennyson,  Coleridge  and  the  Cambridge  Apostles,  Norma  Page 
on  Tennyson  and  FitzGerald,  and  Eric  Griffiths,  who  relates  Tennyson  to  both 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley  and  also  addresses  the  effect  of  Kantianism  on  the 
thought  of  Arthur  Hallam.  Both  Aidan  Day  and  Isobel  Armstrong  read  In 
Memoriam  in  relation  to  earlier  and  later  poems,  with  Day’s  detailed  close 
reading  focusing  on  traces  of  obscurity  in  In  Memoriam  which  rest  upon  ‘an 
imaginative  paradigm  which  Tennyson  was  working  with  from  a  very  early 
stage’,  and  which  is  also  at  work  in  Maud  and  The  Lover’s  Tale.  Meanwhile,  in 
her  stunningly  wide-ranging  discussion  Armstrong  takes  shifts  marked  out  by 
Lyell’s  geology  and  the  historical  and  linguistic  paradigms  it  suggests  as  a  way 
of  reading  the  relationship  between  In  Memoriam  and  Maud,  with  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  read  as  the  aberrant  text  ‘struggling]  to  normalise  itself . 
This  is  a  struggle  which  takes  place  between  different  conservative  theories  of 
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language  (coming  from  Richard  Chenevix  Trench’s  ‘fossilising’  Study  of  Lan¬ 
guage ,  as  well  as  from  Lyell;  for  Trench  ‘our  language  is  not  simply  “fossil 
poetry”,  but  “fossil  history”  and  “fossil  ethics”  as  well’),  as  well  as  contradictory 
notions  of  mourning.  For  Armstrong  ‘[t]he  brilliance  of  In  Memoriam  is  its 
capacity  to  assimilate  an  investigation  of  psychogenetic,  linguistic  and  geological 
movements  to  one  another’,  whilst  Maud  is  underpinned  by  a  rigorous  critique  of 
violence  and  the  contradictions  ‘which  occur  when  madness  and  the  norm  merge 
into  one  another’.  Above  all,  Armstrong  shows  the  extraordinary  geology  of  the 
body  which  the  poems  map  out  when  read  together,  in  ‘the  move  from  In 
Memoriam  and  the  unseen  workings  beneath  the  earth’s  surface  to  the  pathologi¬ 
cal  geology  of  the  self  in  Maud  in  which  “secret  and  silent  courses”  work  darkly 
in  the  physiological  cells  and  in  the  brain’. 

Amongst  the  subtle  and  rigorous  studies  of  Tennyson’s  interaction  with  the 
cultural  politics  and  cultural  crises  of  his  period  discussed  in  this  year’s  Tennyson 
edition  of  VP,  is  Richard  Cronin’s  ‘“Oenone”  and  Apostolic  Poetics  1830-1832’ 
(30.iii-iv.229--46),  which  argues  that  this  poem,  so  often  read  as  Tennyson’s 
attempt  to  work  through  his  relationship  with  his  precursors,  in  fact  explores  the 
poet’s  troubled  entry  into  a  full  engagement  with  public  life.  Cronin  traces  the 
resonances  of  Tennyson’s  involvement  in  the  Spanish  Constitutionalist  revolts 
and  in  suppression  of  the  ‘Swing’  riots  in  Cambridgeshire  in  1830.  He  points  out 
that  the  1842  revisions  serve  to  detach  the  text  from  the  political  contexts  visible 
in  the  1832  version. 

Several  essays  in  this  edition  of  VP  explore  the  structure  of  gender,  national 
and  imperial  identifications  operating  in  the  poems.  In  ‘Epistemology  and  Empire 
in  “Idylls  of  the  King’”  (30.iii-iv.387— 400),  Ian  McGuire  argues  that  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  the  relation  between  subject  and  object  in  the  Idylls  images  a  deeper  power/ 
knowledge  matrix  which  operated  in  Victorian  culture  to  negotiate  and  legitimate 
the  relation  between  imperial  centre  and  colonial  margins.  Viewing  similar 
territory  from  a  slightly  different  perspective,  Margaret  Linley’s  ‘Sexuality  and 
Nationality  in  Tennyson’s  “Idylls  of  the  King'”  (30.iii — iv.365—86)  examines  the 
way  in  which  the  poem  was  constitutive  of  as  well  as  constituted  by  debates 
around  the  nature  of  gender  identity  circulating  in  the  period.  Like  McGuire, 
Linley  focuses  on  the  framing  texts  ‘Dedication’  and  ‘To  the  Queen’,  arguing  that 
they  ‘attempt  to  naturalise  the  process  by  which  gendered  sexuality  and  nation¬ 
ality  are  politicised  as  imperial  nationalism’.  Matthew  Rowlinson  returns  to  the 
question  of  Empire  in  ‘The  Ideological  Moment  of  Tennyson’s  “Ulysses’” 
(30.iii — iv.265 — 76),  exploring  the  position  of  the  poem  within  the  discourses  of 
British  imperialism.  He  points  to  the  paradox  that  Ulysses  seems  to  anticipate  the 
dissolution  of  Empire  in  a  period  when  the  discourse  of  imperialism  had  yet  to 
become  fully  coherent,  aligning  this  with  a  wider  structural  belatedness  in 
Tennyson’s  poetic  language  at  a  more  general  level.  Shifting  the  terms  of  the 
debate  slightly,  Linda  M.  Shires  engages  in  a  fascinating  exploration  of  the  stake 
of  Tennyson’s  poetics  in  the  image  of  the  dead  male  body.  She  argues  that  this 
fixation  allows  Tennyson  to  produce  a  complex  negotiation  with  conflicting 
gender  ideologies  of  his  period,  that  ‘simultaneously  collapses  and  retains  a 
patriarchal  order’  (‘Patriarchy,  Dead  Men  and  Tennyson’s  Idylls  of  the  King ’,  VP 
30.iii — iv.401-20).  Carl  Plasa’s  ‘“Cracked  from  Side  to  Side”:  Sexual  Politics  in 
“The  Lady  of  Shalott’”  (VP  30.iii — iv.247 — 64)  makes  a  similar  argument.  Plasa 
describes  the  way  the  poem  both  subverts  and  shores  up  contemporary  gender 
ideologies,  focusing  his  discussion  through  psychoanalytic  theories  of  the  gaze. 
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Two  essays  point  to  Tennyson’s  engagement  with  the  increasing  hegemony  of 
the  novel  as  the  pre-eminent  literary  form  in  the  period.  Anne  Humphreys’ 
‘“Enoch  Arden”,  the  Fatal  Return,  and  the  Silence  of  Annie’  (VP  30.iii — iv.33 1 — 
42)  is  a  salient  study  of  the  poem’s  preoccupation  with  some  of  the  central  motifs 
of  sensation  fiction  of  the  1860s.  Like  McGuire  and  Linley,  Herbert  F.  Tucker 
also  focuses  on  the  Idylls,  but  from  a  rather  different  perspective  (‘Trials  of 
Fiction:  Novel  and  Epic  in  the  Geraint  and  Enid  Episodes  of  “Idylls  of  the  King”  ’, 
VP  30.iii-iv.44 1-62).  Arguing  that  the  Idylls  constitute  Tennyson’s  attempt  to 
‘challenge  the  novel  on  its  own  formal  ground’,  the  essay  is  a  delightful  study  of 
the  resonances  of  nineteenth-century  fiction  within  the  Idylls'  two  least  prepos¬ 
sessing  books.  James  Eli  Adams’s  ‘Harlots  and  Base  Interpreters:  Scandal  and 
Slander  in  “Idylls  of  the  King’”  (VP  30.iii-iv.42 1^10)  offers  an  alternative 
context  for  the  poem  within  popular,  journalistic  culture.  His  essay  describes  the 
way  in  which  the  Idylls  register  Tennyson’s  growing  anxiety  about  mid-century 
culture’s  generation  of  publicity  around  sexuality,  represented  by  reactions  to 
changes  in  divorce  law  and  the  growth  in  the  amount  of  highly  publicized 
litigation  of  ‘criminal  conversation’  in  the  1850s.  J.  Hillis  Miller  also  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  volume,  on  the  issue  of  the  specificity  of  and  the  poet’s  engagement 
with  contemporary  debates  about  poetic  language  (‘Temporal  Topographies: 
Tennyson’s  Tears’,  VP  30.iii— iv.277— 90).  Using  ‘Tears,  Idle  Tears’  as  a  case 
study,  Miller  argues  that  ‘Tennyson’s  critical  and  theoretical  thinking  about 
poetry  takes  place  in  his  poems  not  in  prose  about  poetry’,  and  outlines  with  his 
usual  complexity  and  brilliance  the  theoretical  nuances  which  can  be  read  across 
the  poem. 

Several  essays  in  the  volume  deal  with  the  dynamics  of  metaphor  within  the 
poems.  John  D.  Rosenberg’s  ‘Stopping  for  Death:  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam’” 
(VP  30.iii-iv.29 1-330)  is  an  outstanding  and  suitably  mammoth  study  of  the 
poem’s  permutations  of  grief  and  sexuality.  Rosenberg  points  to  the  mobility  of 
desire  in  In  Memoriam,  arguing  that  it  cannot  be  read  as  simply  homosexual 
because  its  dynamics  owe  as  much  to  the  perverse  sexuality  of  infancy  as  to  any 
mature  identifications.  This  argument  is  extended  in  U.  C.  Rnoepflmacher’s  study 
of  the  shifting  significance  of  mother/child  relationships  and  of  the  importance  of 
maternal  sexuality  in  ‘Idling  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Queen:  Tennyson  s  Boys, 
Princes  and  Kings’  (VP  30.iii-iv.343— 64).  The  essay  argues  that  Idylls  of  the 
King  is  ‘far  more  concerned  with  the  maternal  formation  and  deformation  of 
adolescent  identity  than  even  the  best  gender  critics  have  allowed’.  Less  satis¬ 
factory  are  James  R.  Kincaid’s  idiosyncratic  meditations  on  forgetting  in  ‘Forget¬ 
ting  to  Remember:  Tennyson’s  Happy  Losses’  (VP  3 0 . iii— i v .  1 97—2 1 0),  and 
‘Tennyson’s  Magic  Casements’,  in  which  John  R.  Reed  traces  images  of  portals 
and  gateways  in  a  suggestive  but  rather  congested  argument  (VP  30.iii-iv.21 1- 
27).  What  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  essay  ends  the  collection.  Timothy 
Peltason’s  ‘Learning  How  to  See:  “The  Holy  Grail’”  (VP  30.iii— iv.463— 86)  is  a 
Rortian  reading  of  the  poem  which  embeds  the  text  in  neo-pragmatist  theory  only 
to  conclude  that  the  ‘heart  of  his  quest  recognises  as  Arthur  never  does  that 
pragmatism  is  darkly  shadowed  by  skepticism,  by  solipsism,  and  by  existential 
despair’.  The  implications  of  the  text’s  repudiation  of  the  imposition  of  this 
theory  are  left  unexplored. 

The  earlier  VP  volume  30.ii  also  contained  Steven  C.  Dillon’s  intriguing  essay 
‘Canonical  and  Sensational:  Arthur  Hallam  and  Tennyson’s  1830  Poems'  (95- 
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108).  Here,  Dillon  unpicks  the  ‘historical  particularity’  of  Hallam’s  notion  of 
the  poetry  of  sensation  in  his  review  of  Tennyson’s  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  He 
argues  that  ‘Hallam  effectively  blinds  himself  to  the  dialectical  theory  and 
practice  of  Wordsworth  primarily  in  order  to  subvert  contemporary  reception  of 
Wordsworth’,  against  whom  he  saw  the  greatest  need  to  defend  Tennyson’s  work 
at  the  time.  But  it  was  not  only  VP  which  published  essays  on  Tennyson  this  year. 
In  W&I,  Julia  Saville  uses  Lacanian  models  of  the  gaze  and  scopophilia  in  her 
reading  of  Pre-Raphaelitism  ‘and  its  penchant  for  translating  poetic  texts  into 
pictures,  and  vice  versa’,  focusing  particularly  on  the  scopic  relationship  between 
Tennyson’s  ‘Lady  of  Shalott’  and  Holman  Hunt’s  painting  of  the  same.  Saville 
deploys  Patricia  Parker’s  definition  of  ‘romance’  ‘as  an  organizing  principle’  or 
‘a  form  which  simultaneously  quests  for  and  postpones  a  particular  end,  objec¬ 
tive,  or  object’  in  order  to  characterize  both  Tennyson  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  as 
‘romantic’  thinkers,  fixed  upon  simultaneous  attainment  and  deferral  of  the 
object  (death,  the  real,  or  Camelot)  ‘promis[ing]  revelation  while  remaining 
always  bound  to  a  threshold  of  endless  becoming’  (Julia  Saville,  ‘  “The  Lady  of 
Shalott”:  A  Lacanian  Romance’,  in  W&I  8.i.71— 87).  A  similar  tension  is  captured 
by  Christopher  Craft,  in  ‘“Descend,  and  Touch,  and  Enter”:  Tennyson’s  Strange 
Manner  of  Address’  collected  in  Homosexual  Themes  in  Literary  Studies,  edited 
by  Wayne  R.  Dynes  and  Stephen  Donaldson.  Here,  Craft  negotiates  ‘the  critical 
and  taxonomic  problem  of  whether  In  Memoriam  “can  properly  be  termed  homo¬ 
sexual”  ’  through  a  critical  history  which  has  equivocated  over  and  defended  itself 
against  such  a  possibility,  as  well  as  through  a  Freudian  account  of  the  libidinal 
dilemma  bound  up  with  mourning.  Again,  Tennyson  is  pitched  between  two 
impulses  (as  was  Julia  Saville’s  romantic  Tennyson,  who  postpones  and  quests, 
or  Gerhard  Joseph’s  Tennyson,  drawn  apart  and  between  the  focused  and  the 
indistinct);  for  Craft  In  Memoriam  is  tom  between  ‘a  terminal  desire  to  close  with 
Christ,  and  a  medial  desire  to  forestall  such  bliss’.  Michael  Thom’s  important 
new  biography,  Tennyson,  also  appeared  in  1992,  and  will  be  reviewed  in  YWES 
1A. 

Saville’s  visual  agenda  was  extended  this  year  with  two  short  pieces,  on  Lear 
and  Beardsley,  which  contributed  to  the  burgeoning  field  of  work  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Victorian  writing  and  the  visual  arts.  Anne  C.  Colley’s  ‘Edward 
Lear’s  Anti-Colonial  Bestiary’  (VP  30.ii.  1 09—20)  is  a  delightful  study  of  the  way 
in  which  the  illustrations  to  the  nonsense  poems  constitute  a  critique  of  Victorian 
imperialism.  Colley  demonstrates  that  these  pictures  show  animals  in  attitudes  of 
disdainful  repudiation  of  the  colonizing  shackles  human  figures  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  them.  Work  on  Beardsley  took  a  biographical  turn:  Linda  Gertner 
Zatlin  continued  her  fine  work  on  him  with  an  essay  published  in  a  volume  of  the 
journal  Biography  largely  dedicated  to  Victorian  figures  (it  also  contains  essays 
on  Prince  Albert  and  Robert  Dale  Owen).  This  is  a  small-scale  piece,  primarily 
a  discussion  of  letters,  drawings  and  photographs  read  as  part  of  an  analysis  of  the 
image  in  biography  (‘Drawing  Conclusions:  Beardsley  and  Biography’,  Biogra¬ 
phy  lS.ii.l  1 1—39). 

Finally,  a  new  paperback  collection  appeared:  Donald  Thomas’s  edited  Every¬ 
man  Book  of  Victorian  Verse:  The  Post-Romantics  is  unfortunately  entirely 
governed  by  an  archaic  sense  of  the  period  as  comprising  only  of  a  handful  of 
Great  (male)  figures.  The  volume  contains  no  hint  that  Victorian  poetry  includes 
a  diversity  of  voices,  no  mention  of  them  in  the  introduction  nor  apology  for  their 
omission:  simply  an  account  of  inheritance  and  traditions  linking  the  five  poets 
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collected  here  (Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Clough  and  Swinburne)  with  Ro¬ 
manticism  through  the  ‘great  post-romantic  age’.  With  interest  in  women  poets 
from  the  period,  as  well  as  less  celebrated  figures,  burgeoning  at  a  great  rate, 
surely  the  audience  for  such  a  blindly  selective  volume  must  by  now  be  small. 

The  momentum  gathering  behind  these  new  directions  in  the  study  of  Victor¬ 
ian  poetry  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  this  year  of  two  new  editions  of  Emily 
Bronte’s  poetry.  These  volumes  offer  the  first  serious  alternatives  to  Hatfield’s 
reading  of  1941.  Hatfield  has  been  invaluable  to  Bronte  scholars  for  over  half  a 
century,  but  in  the  wake  of  feminist  criticism  and  the  revelation  of  discrepancies 
between  Hatfield’s  readings  and  the  manuscripts,  his  edition  has  for  some  time 
seemed  increasingly  dated.  Fresh  readings  are  long  overdue,  and  these  two  texts 
answer  a  real  need  in  different  ways.  Barbara  Lloyd-Evans’s  The  Poems  of  Emily 
Bronte  is  meticulous  but  somewhat  unadventurous.  She  prints  what  she  describes 
as  ‘the  poems  Emily  Bronte  herself  chose  to  keep’  —  the  texts  copied  by  Bronte 
into  her  three  notebooks.  To  a  large  extent,  this  edition  reproduces  Hatfield’s 
classifications,  printing  the  Ashley,  Honresfeld  and  Gondal  manuscripts  in  sepa¬ 
rate  sections.  Notes  describe  the  manuscript  revisions  and  Lloyd-Evans  includes 
three  appendices,  indexing  Gondal  persona,  describing  the  variants  in  Bronte  s 
spelling  and  listing  the  poems  published  in  1846  and  1850.  This  traditional 
preference  for  the  ‘private’,  manuscript  versions  of  the  poems  over  the  published 
texts  of  1846,  over  which  Bronte  had  full  editorial  control,  is  not  shared  by  Janet 
Gezari’s  Emily  Jane  Bronte :  The  Complete  Poems.  Gezari  opens  her  edition  with 
a  reading  of  the  1846  edition,  breaking  with  scholarly  orthodoxy  by  presenting  the 
manuscript  versions  of  the  poems  as  variants  in  her  notes.  Her  intelligent  intro¬ 
duction  explains  that  the  conventional  subordination  of  Bronte’s  published  poems 
is  the  result  of  ‘the  long  tradition  of  viewing  publication  as  alien  or  irrelevant  to 
her  genius’,  an  assumption  ‘more  influenced  by  Charlotte  Bronte  s  account  of  her 
sister’s  distress  over  the  discovery  of  her  poems  than  by  Emily  Bronte  s  clear 
decision  to  join  her  sister’s  project  to  publish  them’.  Gezari  opts  for  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  the  poems,  mixing  the  three  manuscripts  and  including 
uncollected  poems  and  fragments.  This  edition  is  the  first  to  admit  and  explore 
the  editorial  problems  Emily  Bronte’s  poetry  poses.  Gezari  notes  that  many 
poems  are  undated,  or  have  more  than  one  date  ascribed  to  them,  and  points  out 
the  difficulties  which  frequently  arise  in  determining  where  poems  begin  and  end. 
Tackling  the  issue  of  Gondal  in  a  fresh  and  intelligent  way,  Gezari  argues  that 
rather  than  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  prose  narrative  which  was  always 
assumed  to  have  provided  the  structure  for  the  Gondal  poems,  critics  should 
consider  the  reverse  possibility,  that  it  is  the  poems  which  are  primary  and 
provide  the  impetus  for  the  generation  of  narrative.  Notes  incorporate  reference 
to  recent  critical  work  and  a  substantial  bibliography  is  also  offered. 

This  edition  is  a  fine  piece  of  scholarship  which  opens  up  new  avenues  of 
inquiry  for  readers  of  Emily  Bronte’s  remarkable  poetry.  In  addition  to  this,  VP 
promises  a  special  edition  commemorating  Christina  Rossetti’s  centenary  at  the 
end  of  1994,  and  another  devoted  to  women’s  poetry  in  1995.  The  challenges 
which  the  growth  of  these  new  interests  will  pose  to  the  traditional  ‘canon’  will 
surely,  like  Gezari’s  Bronte,  also  suggest  exciting  theoretical  possibilities  in  the 
study  of  Victorian  poetry. 
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4.  Publishing  History 

As  well  as  functioning  as  an  invaluable  reference  work  by  virtue  of  its  breadth  of 
coverage  and  strength  of  individual  entries,  Patricia  Anderson  and  Jonathan 
Rose’s  DLB  volume  British  Literary  Publishing  Houses,  1820—1880  provides 
absorbing  pleasure  reading,  with  its  ‘stories’  of  68  publishing  firms.  That  said, 
entries  vary  a  good  deal  in  length  and  quality,  having  been  written  by  experienced 
and  well-known  scholars  such  as  Rosemary  Van  Arsdel,  Joel  Wiener,  Pat 
Srebmik,  John  Sutherland,  Anne  Humphreys,  Josef  Altholz,  Julie  Codell,  John 
Turner,  Ann  Parry,  and  Brian  Maidment,  young  scholars  such  as  Leslie  Howsam, 
and  neophytes.  Some  of  the  variations  are  editorial,  such  as  length  of  entries  (one 
page  to  fourteen),  but  they  also  differ  markedly  in,  for  example,  the  scope  and 
quality  of  the  useful  mini-bibliographies  which  follow  each  narrative,  with  the 
best  including  books,  articles,  and  other  types  of  sources  (dissertations,  micro¬ 
film,  archives)  as  appropriate  (see  Chapman  and  Hall)  and  the  worst  confined  to 
the  most  familiar  and  scanty.  A  surprising  number  ignore  material  published  in 
the  last  decade,  but  the  volume  concludes  with  a  Checklist  for  Further  Reading. 
Some  of  the  entries  are  content  to  discuss  the  connection  between  a  firm  and  its 
great  authors  (John  Chapman)  while  others  delve  into  series  launched,  the  range 
of  lists,  house  periodicals,  and  financial  detail  (Swan  Sonnenschein  Ltd),  indicat¬ 
ing  new  research.  Inevitably,  some  of  the  longer  entries  (Macmillan;  Cassell)  are 
the  more  captivating  and  informative,  but  the  shorter  Hurst  and  Blackett  essay 
offers  unexpected  perspectives.  One  disappointment  of  this  book  is  endemic  to 
the  DLB  series  —  the  (commercial)  substitution  of  a  ‘Cumulative  Index’  (a  name 
index  to  whole  entries  in  previous  volumes),  where  what  is  needed  is  a  subject 
and  name  index  for  each  individual  volume,  the  presence  of  which  would  have 
enhanced  the  usefulness  of  DLB  106  immeasurably;  but  the  series  is  commend¬ 
able  in  its  liberal  inclusion  of  illustrations,  and  the  Macmillan  entry  here  includes 
a  full  page  facsimile  of  a  reader’s  report.  While  there  are  some  errors  of  fact  and 
mysterious  absences  of  whole  firms,  Anderson  and  Rose  have  produced  a  rapid 
reference  source  which  is  a  requirement  for  any  academic  library,  and  Gale  a 
serial  format  and  an  inclusive  notion  of  ‘literary  biography’  which  facilitates  the 
research,  publication  and  dissemination  of  publishing  history. 

The  BSA  publishes  Tauchnitz  International  Editions  in  English  1841—1955 
by  William  B.  Todd  and  Ann  Bowden.  An  Anglophile  interested  in  fostering  a 
‘literary  relationship’  between  Germany  and  England,  Baron  Tauchnitz  was 
supportive  of  the  extension  of  copyright,  and  from  1843  he  applied  to  authors  for 
permission  to  publish  his  paperback  editions  on  the  Continent  and  paid  for  their 
agreement.  Authors  such  as  Dickens,  for  example,  forwarded  early  proofs  enab¬ 
ling  Tauchnitz  on  occasion  to  issue  his  ‘“international”  books  before  the  national 
edition’.  Calling  itself  ‘A  Bibliographical  History’,  this  1 100-page  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sequences,  a  historical  chronology  of  the  core  publications  of  the 
original  firm  which  comprises  eight  chapters,  and  a  second  sequence  of  26 
chapters  with  a  miscellany  of  additional  material  such  as  special  series,  subsidi¬ 
ary  and  ancillary  issues,  post-war  series  by  successor  Tauchnitz  firms,  and 
miscellaneous  records  and  documents  including  a  Tauchnitz  Gazetteer  and  a  note 
on  collections.  Each  chapter  consists  of  a  narrative  introduction  and  a  technical 
descriptive  bibliography  of  published  works  (with  a  key  on  each  page),  so  that  the 
work  can  be  read  as  a  narrative  history  of  the  firm  and  its  publications,  and  a 
bibliographical  record  derived  from  examination  of  56,000  copies.  Bindings,  title 
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pages,  wrappers,  devices,  catalogues,  copyright  agreements  and  autograph  letters 
appear  among  the  more  than  fifty  illustrations.  The  volume  ends  handsomely  with 
an  Author-Title  register  and  an  extensive  and  detailed  Index. 

Six  contributions  to  Medical  Journals  and  Medical  Knowledge:  Historical 
Essays,  edited  by  W.  F.  Bynum,  Stephen  Lock  and  Roy  Porter,  treat  nineteenth- 
century  titles.  ‘Periodical  Knowledge:  Medical  Journals  and  Their  Editors  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Britain’  by  W.  F.  Bynum  and  Janice  C.  Wilson  uses  quanti¬ 
tative  methods  to  profile  and  classify  the  characteristics  of  the  479  medical 
periodicals  established  during  the  century;  the  authors  go  on  to  select  twenty 
periodicals  whose  editors  they  pursue,  and  from  whose  biographies  they  extrapo¬ 
late  ‘a  few  generalizations  about  the  nineteenth-century  medical  editor’  in  a 
world  where  medical  journalism  and  editing  do  not  emerge  as  defined  careers. 
This  is  an  informative  and  pithy  article  concerning  one  category  of  ‘class’ 
periodical;  both  its  methodology  and  findings  are  of  moment  in  the  field  of 
periodical  studies  at  large,  and  it  repays  seeking  out. 

Similarly  quantitative  methods  are  deployed  by  Jean  Loudon  and  Irvine 
Loudon  in  ‘Medicine,  Politics  and  the  Medical  Periodical  1800-1850’  (in  Bynum 
et  al.),  and  while  some  of  their  material  overlaps  with  Bynum  and  Wilson’s,  the 
Loudons  confine  themselves  to  ‘medical  periodicals’,  and  their  style  and  empha¬ 
ses  differ  somewhat,  with  The  Lancet  in  the  1820s  and  1830s  likened  to  Private 
Eye  today. 

The  greater  part  of  Peter  Bartrip’s  ‘The  British  Medical  Journal :  A  Retro¬ 
spect’  (in  Bynum  et  al.)  concerns  the  nineteenth-century  run  of  this  weekly  rival 
to  The  Lancet  which  began  with  a  different  title  in  1840  under  the  editorship  of 
Peter  Hennis  Green.  A  journalist  from  The  Lancet,  Green  linked  his  new  weekly 
quickly  with  a  butt  of  The  Lancet's  scorn,  the  anti-reformist  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Association,  which  in  1849  became  the  Journal's  proprietor.  Much 
of  the  remainder  of  this  ‘account’  of  the  nineteenth-century  Journal  treats  Ernest 
Hart,  editor  from  1866  to  1898  (with  a  break  in  1869/70),  a  formative  if  contro¬ 
versial  editor  who  also  came  to  the  Journal  from  its  rival. 

Although  the  title  of  Bynum,  Lock  and  Porter  specifies  ‘medical  journals’, 
half  of  the  nineteenth-century  pieces  treat  medical  matters  in  other  sections  of  the 
press.  W.  H.  Brock  wished  to  link  ‘Medicine  and  the  Victorian  Scientific  Press’ 
(in  Bynum  et  al.),  but  through  examination  of  low  and  high  science  journals  he 
concludes  that  coverage  of  medical  news  in  the  scientific  press  was  sparse, 
although  doctors  and  their  periodicals  seem  engaged  with  contemporary  science. 
Ruth  Richardson  turns  to  the  architectural  press  in  ‘  “Notorious  Abominations”: 
Architecture  and  the  Public  Health  in  The  Builder  1843—83’  (in  Bynum  et  al.)',  in 
this  somewhat  general  article  about  the  weekly’s  contribution  to  ‘ sanatory  mat¬ 
ters’,  the  editorial  and  architectural  activities  of  its  editor,  George  Godwin, 
including  his  sketches  of  and  lifelong  interest  in  slum  tenements,  figure,  as  do 
The  Builder's  role  in  the  campaign  for  pavilion  hospitals,  and  a  run-through  of  its 
coverage  of  public  health  decade  by  decade  under  Godwin,  whom  the  RIBA 
commended  in  1881  as  a  ‘literary  architect’. 

Michael  Harris,  in  ‘Crime  and  Medicine  in  the  Victorian  Press’  (in  Bynum  et 
al.),  trawls  wider  still,  in  a  study  of  how  (forensic)  medicine  was  represented  in 
the  generalist  London  newspapers’  coverage  of  the  major  English  poisoning  cases 
of  the  1850s  and  1860s.  In  this  ruminative  and  arresting  piece,  Harris  raises  a 
number  of  interesting  points  such  as  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  disturbing 
medical  detail,  the  way  in  which  medical  evidence  straddled  science  and  sensa- 
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tionalism,  and  the  phenomenon  of  ‘media  panic’;  the  effect  on  the  public  of 
warring  medical  experts  often  resulted  in  a  newspaper  retrial  after  the  verdict 
whereby  ‘the  accused  became  the  hero  and  the  expert  ...  the  villain  .  The  cases 
of  Dr  William  Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner  of  1856,  and  Dr  Thomas  Smethurst, 
and  the  evidence  and  media  image  of  a  habitual  expert  for  the  state,  Dr  Alfred 
Taylor,  Professor  at  Guy’s,  are  tellingly  probed. 

Taking  note  of  the  comparatively  restrained  format  of  mid-Victorian  newspa¬ 
pers,  Judith  Knelman  reports  on  what  she  terms  ‘Subtly  Sensational:  A  Study  of 
Early  Victorian  Crime  Reporting’  ( JNPH  8. i. 34— 41).  She  argues  that  reader 
response  was  manipulated  by  the  type  of  crime  selected,  with  The  Times  inter¬ 
ested  ‘almost  exclusively’  in  crime  that  affected  the  upper  and  mercantile  classes; 
the  space  allocated  to  a  story  day  after  day,  with  the  court  ‘report’  supplemented 
by  leading  articles  and  correspondence;  and  the  use  of  the  techniques  of  fiction 
in  the  presentation  of  facts.  She  roots  her  reading  in  reports  of  two  crimes  of  1 845 
and  1849,  viewing  the  newspapers  as  manipulators  of  the  law  on  behalf  of  the 
public  opinion  they  had  helped  form.  In  Apprehending  the  Criminal.  The  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Deviance  in  Nineteenth-Century  Discourse,  Marie-Christine  Leps  scruti¬ 
nizes  Victorian  crime  not  through  examining  the  match  between  the  type  of 
readership  and  of  crime,  but  in  terms  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  ‘reported’ 
and  circulated  in  France  and  Britain.  Devoting  the  second  of  three  identically 
constructed  sections  to  ‘The  Press’,  Leps  addresses  Preconditions  of  Emergence 
(rising  mass  literacy),  Conditions  of  Emergence  (economic  and  political  determi¬ 
nants)  and,  most  fully,  Textual  Construction  (producing  information).  This  is  a 
work  of  discourse  analysis,  Foucauldian  and  grounded  in  theory,  but  not  short  on 
historical  and  empirical  research  and  analysis. 

Nicholas  Hiley’s  ‘Can’t  you  find  me  something  nasty?’:  Circulating  Libraries 
and  Literary  Censorship  in  Britain  from  the  1890s  to  the  1910s’  appears  in 
Censorship  and  the  Control  of  Print,  the  ‘proceedings’  of  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Book  Trade  History  group,  edited  by  Robin  Myers  and  Michael  Harris,  the 
totality  of  which  may  interest  readers  of  this  section.  Although  in  the  first  part  of 
the  article  the  origins  and  heyday  of  Mudie’s  and  W.  H.  Smith’s  are  limned,  it  is 
from  the  negative  perspective  of  the  shortcomings  and  breakdown  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  library  system;  and  it  is  in  its  analysis  of  these  phenomena  in  the  period  of  the 
system’s  demise  that  the  originality  of  Hiley’s  informative  and  well-researched 
piece  lies.  Having  developed  a  telling  comparison  between  the  commercialism  of 
the  (private)  circulating  libraries  (with  their  insouciant  circulation  of  ‘light’ 
fiction  only  slightly  quelled  by  their  vaunted  moral  ‘selection’)  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  public,  rate-supported  libraries  to  handle  such  literature  at  all,  he  finally 
argues  that  censorship  of  the  content  of  books  by  the  circulating  libraries  of  the 
period  was  only  a  minor  part  of  their  economic  agenda  to  control  the  market. 

Two  pieces  in  PubH  3 1  treat  the  growth  of  series  of  books  in  the  late  Victorian 
period,  a  phenomenon  which  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  mid-century  proliferation 
and  success  of  serial  publications  such  as  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Many  of 
these  were  published  by  publishers  and  dealers  of  books  who  were  now  trying 
their  hand  at  series  of  higher  priced  and  more  infrequent  commodities  in  order  to 
create  a  greater  momentum  to  purchase  in  the  book  market.  In  ‘Sustained  Literary 
Ventures.  The  Series  in  Victorian  Book  Publishing’  (31.5-26),  Lesley  Howsam 
lists  and  analyses  predominant  genres  in  the  period  1830-1900,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Scientific  Series  and  others  associated  from  1871  with  Henry  S.  King  and 
his  successor  Charles  Kegan  Paul,  while  John  Turner  selects  one  series  (1886ff.) 
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which  prefigures  another,  more  famous  (1906),  in  ‘The  Camelot  Series,  Every¬ 
man’s  Library  and  Ernest  Rhys’  (31.27—46).  The  outcomes  of  Howsam’s  re¬ 
searches  in  The  Publishers  ’  Circular,  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  and  the 
Regan  Paul  archives  are  diverse,  and  make  for  an  article  rich  in  suggestion  as 
well  as  information.  John  Turner  turns  freshly  to  Ernest  Rhys’s  earlier  editorial 
venture  with  the  monthly  series  of  shilling  volumes  of  the  Camelot  series, 
published  in  Newcastle  by  Walter  Scott,  to  help  understand  the  apparent  instant 
success  of  his  later  Everyman  Library  with  Dent.  Turner  appends  a  ‘Check-list  of 
the  Complete  Camelot/Scott  Series’. 

One  basis  of  the  attacks  on  the  circulating  libraries  in  the  1880s  and  1890s 
was  gender,  the  alleged  preponderance  of  middle-class  women  readers  and  their 
accompanying  ‘requirement’  of  moral  quarantine  (Hiley  unabashedly  character¬ 
izes  the  allegedly  female  and  invalid  readers  of  circulating  library  books  as 
‘unrepresentative’!).  In  ‘Engendering  History  for  the  Middle  Class.  Sex  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review’’  (Shires,  1—17),  Janet  Newton  exam¬ 
ines  the  ‘role  of  masculine  identity  in  a  struggle  for  social  authority  in  relation 
to  the  discourses  of  women  of  letters  in  one  of  the  early,  serious,  and  political 
quarterlies  of  the  century.  She  finds  the  Whig  Review  powerful  in  maintaining  the 
subordination  of  women  by  interpreting  (i.e.  undervaluing  and  undermining)  their 
entry  into  public  discourse,  and  distinguishing  women’s  authority  as  embodied 
interpreters  of  history  from  the  disembodied  expertise  and  authority  of  the  male 
reviewer.  In  what  remains  a  very  abstract  piece  of  discourse  analysis,  tensions  in 
the  construction  of  the  separate  spheres  ideology  are  pursued  in  detail  in  an 
analysis  of  a  single  article  on  ‘Philosophy  of  Manufacturers’  as  well  as  extrapo¬ 
lated  from  a  clutch  of  reviews  of  women’s  writing.  Nevertheless,  the  principal 
frame  of  reference  here  is  other  recent  theory,  and  the  Edinburgh  of  the  1830s 
remains  resolutely  immaterial,  with  nothing  like  the  make-up  of  single  issues  or 
the  incidence  of  such  ideas  in  the  Review  in  sight.  In  DSA,  Margaret  L.  Shaw 
examines  mid-century  constructions  of  literacy  which,  she  argues,  are  stratified 
by  gender  as  well  as  class.  In  ‘Constructing  the  “Literate  Woman”:  Nineteenth- 
Century  Reviews  and  Emerging  Literacies’  (21.195—212),  we  see  the  emergence 
of  a  new  ‘man’  of  letters  with  appropriate  forms  of  literate  behaviour  alongside 
the  new,  inarticulate  (woman)  reader  and  reviewer,  respectively  dubbed  metro¬ 
politan,  middle/upper-class,  and  male,  and  instinctive,  provincial,  amateurish, 
and  without  form  by  female  as  well  as  male  reviewers  whose  interest  it  was  to 
promote  ‘a  politically  elite  definition  of  literacy’.  Reviews  by  G.  H.  Lewes, 
George  Eliot  and  R.  H.  Hutton,  and  essays  by  Henry  James  are  accorded  close 
reading  in  this  mildly  interesting  article  which,  however,  includes  no  references 
to  recent  work  on  the  subject,  books  such  as  Gaye  Tuchman’s Edging  Women  Out. 

By  contrast,  the  1829  text  at  the  heart  of  Eleanor  Gates’s  ‘John  Stuart  Mill  Vs. 
John  Bowring:  A  New-Found  Letter’  (VPR  25.173-7)  treats  an  aspect  of  the 
production  process,  the  editorial  intervention  common  in  the  early  quarterlies. 
Here  Bowring,  editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  is  upbraided  by  a  young 
contributor,  John  Stuart  Mill,  for  having  attempted  to  introduce  into  Mill  s 
review,  without  consultation,  a  favourable,  if  short,  review  of  a  book  by  Jeremy 
Bentham’s  nephew  in  order  to  please  the  older  Bentham,  mentor  to  Bowring  and 
patron  and  co-proprietor  of  the  magazine.  Gates  expounds  the  issues  and  history 

clearly  and  deftly.  „  ,  f 

Six  periodical  exemplars  of  the  working-class  freethought  press  -  Oracle  oj 
Reason,  Movement,  Herald  of  Progress,  Reasoner,  Investigator,  and  National 
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Reformer- are  the  focus  of  Shirley  A.  Mullen  in  ‘Keeping  the  Faith:  The  Struggle 
for  a  Militant  Atheist  Press,  1839-62’  (VPR  25.50-8).  This  is  a  neat  delineation 
and  assessment  of  the  movement,  the  press,  the  premises  of  Harmony  Hall  and 
147  Fleet  Street  House,  and  the  debates  of  those  such  as  George  Holyoake, 
Charles  Southwell  and  Charles  Bradlaugh  whose  infighting  and  personality  cults 
also  contributed  to  developments  in  the  freethought  press  in  this  period. 

A  successful  attempt  in  the  1850s  to  vitiate  the  effects  of  the  burgeoning 
irreligious  press  is  Rosemary  Scott’s  interest  in  ‘The  Sunday  Periodical:  Sunday 
at  Home ’  in  VPR  (25.158-62).  In  a  largely  historical  account  which  includes  a 
close  look  at  the  contents  of  the  first  month’s  numbers,  Scott  pauses  over  the 
simultaneous  issue  of  the  magazine  in  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  forms  to 
maximize  the  breadth  of  readership,  the  issue  and  extent  of  the  use  of  fiction  to 
disseminate  Christian  values,  and  the  link  between  the  longevity  of  the  title  (until 
1940),  the  experience  of  its  publisher  (the  Religious  Tract  Society),  and  the 
variety  and  practicality  of  its  didactic  contents. 

In  a  bibliographical  note  on  the  religious  press,  Josef  L.  Altholz  wrests  order 
from  confusion  regarding  ‘Irish  Catholic  Directories’  ( VPR  25.163—4).  He  ascer¬ 
tains  that  there  is  one  series  of  annual  volumes  from  1836,  not  two  as  implied  by 
entries  from  the  Waterloo  and  as  stated  in  his  own  The  Religious  Press  in  Britain-, 
he  describes  the  ‘Registry’,  and  ‘Almanack’  that  make  up  each  volume,  and 
identifies  editors  and  compilers  where  possible. 

Knowledge  of  the  readership  of  periodicals  which  predate  systematic  audience 
research  continues  to  be  hard  won.  In  “‘Factory  Girl,  Apprentice  and  Clerk”  — 
The  Readership  of  Mass-Market  Magazines,  1830-60’  in  VPR  (25.64—72), 
Patricia  Anderson  concentrates  on  two  categories  of  readers  —  ‘workers  and 
women’  (sic).  Combing  the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Penny  Magazine,  The 
London  Journal,  Reynolds'  Miscellany,  and  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  and 
autobiographies  of  working  people,  she  finds  far  fewer  traces  of  women  readers 
than  men.  From  these  sources,  and  from  a  brief  if  interesting  assessment  of  the 
awe  and  interest  the  illustrations  afforded  various  male  readers  of  diverse  social 
class,  she  concludes  that  these  magazines  offered  information  and  pleasure  to 
groups  in  the  population  who  had  not  had  access  to  such  material  previously.  In 
N&Q  (39.180),  Alan  Dilnot  reports  on  a  letter  of  1851  from  Household  Words  to 
a  W.  H.  Archer,  a  reader  interested  in  an  article  by  W.  B.  Jerrold  on  day  nurseries 
in  France  for  factory  workers;  not  in  Dickens’s  hand,  the  letter  may  be  from 
W.  H.  Wills. 

Rather  than  using  traces  of  the  world  to  examine  the  press,  Elisabeth  A. 
Cawthon  reverses  the  process  (as  is  more  usual  with  historians)  and  deploys 
newspaper  reports  (of  industrial  accidents)  to  learn  about  the  world  (here,  the 
workplace  and  responses  to  industrialization).  To  the  literature-based  scholar, 
‘Apocrypha  from  the  Victorian  Workplace:  Occupational  Accidents  and  Em¬ 
ployee  Attitudes  in  England,  1830-1860’  in  VPR  (25.56-63)  provides  an  example 
of  a  historian  who  is  apparently  prepared  to  deal  with  other  than  factual  material 
and  to  combine  the  fields  of  folklore,  journalism,  and  industrial  and  social 
history.  However,  the  predominant  orientation  of  this  piece  to  the  last  category  (as 
indicated  by  its  title)  is  manifestly  clear  in  its  dismissal  of  the  discourse  of  a  story 
quoted  in  frill  from  the  Preston  Chronicle  (via  The  Times )  as  ‘foolish  verbiage’ 
and  ‘embellished’,  and  of  its  author’s  ‘extraordinary  self-consciousness’.  The 
questions  of  the  nature  of  ‘news’  in  the  1830s  and  the  discourse  of  the  local 
weekly  are  never  asked,  although  analogous  matters  are  alluded  to  in  at  least  the 
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first  of  the  other  three  stories  discussed.  Although  journalism  is  not  treated  as  a 
transparent  ‘source’  and  authority  here,  it  is  the  least  explored  context  of  these 
four  stories  of  ‘the  child-eating  machine’,  the  ‘resourceful  wife’,  the  ‘sailor  girl’, 
and  ‘the  pig/alligator  in  the  sewer’. 

Struck  by  Benjamin  Disraeli’s  ‘obsessive  interest’  in  the  press  to  transmit  his 
political  ideas,  the  editors  of  his  letters,  Mary  S.  Millar  and  M.  G.  Wiebe, 
scrutinize  his  understanding  and  use  of  the  medium  in  ‘  “This  power  so  vast  &  so 
generally  misunderstood”:  Disraeli  and  the  Press  in  the  1840s’  (VPR  25.79—85). 
The  authors  show  how  Disraeli,  an  experienced  journalist  himself,  retained  and 
cultivated  his  contacts  in  the  press,  and  worked  the  system  to  get  correct  versions 
of  his  speeches  reported  and  printed  verbatim  and  to  publish  anonymously  leaders 
and  articles  purveying  his  ideas,  and  even  comment  on  his  own  speeches  and 
election  meetings.  Most  of  this  lively  article  treats  specific  instances  of  Disraeli’s 
‘day-to-day  interaction’  with  four  papers  —  The  Times ,  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
The  Morning  Post,  and  The  Shropshire  Conservative,  while  it  also  registers  the 
involvement  of  Disraeli’s  young  acolytes  in  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review. 

Turning  to  the  interaction  of  another  interest  group  and  another  section  of  the 
press,  Christopher  A.  Kent  looks  at  ‘Higher  Journalism  and  the  Promotion  of 
Comtism’  in  VPR  (25.51-6).  In  this  well-written  and  informative  piece,  Kent 
identifies  the  strategies  of  the  British  Comtists,  the  divergent  if  alike  covert  roles 
of  Comtist  journalists  such  as  Frederic  Harrison,  E.  S.  Beesly,  Godfrey 
Lushington  and  John  Bridges,  and  supporters  such  as  John  Morley,  and  periodi¬ 
cals  such  as  the  Westminster  Review  under  Lewes,  Eliot  and  Chapman,  the 
Fortnightly  under  Lewes  and  Morley,  and  the  Beehive,  to  which  Comtists  made 
regular  and  substantial  contributions.  Noting  that  ‘letters  to  the  editor  were  an 
important  form  of  Comtist  journalism’,  Kent  observes  that  this  genre  of  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  unwisely  neglected  by  scholars.  Two  articles  in  VPR  consider 
Governor  Eyre  and  the  uprising  in  Jamaica,  in  relation  respectively  to  the  press 
in  Jamaica  and  in  Britain.  In  ‘Pro  Rege,  Lege,  and  Grege:  Newspaper  Accounts 
of  the  Jamaica  Insurrections  and  Its  Aftermath’  (25.3—6),  Cheryl  M.  Cassidy 
effectively  deploys  reader-response  theory  as  a  model  to  analyse  the  coverage  and 
readership  of  the  white  Jamaican  press.  The  newspapers’  ‘rhetoric  of  control’ 
distinguishes  the  Self  from  the  Other:  widening  the  gap  between  the  colonizers 
and  colonized  by  designating  all  Jamaicans  as  ‘black’,  it  fails  to  distinguish  the 
well-educated  brown  Jamaicans  who  did  not  take  a  significant  part  in  the  upris¬ 
ing;  as  well,  the  colonial  rhetoric  of  race  collapses  into  one  of  class,  seeming  to 
refer  to  ‘all  underclasses,  regardless  of  color’.  The  construction  of  a  ‘metacultura! 
discourse  which  ...justifies  the  power  of  the  dominant  culture  over  peoples  of 
color’  successfully  displaces  the  white  Jamaican  reader’s  experience  with  the 
Jamaican  population. 

D.  J.  Trela  treats  the  publishing  history  of  the  most  familiar  British  coverage 
of  the  uprising  in  ‘Carlyle’s  Shooting  Niagara :  The  Writing  and  Revising  of  an 
Article  and  Pamphlet’  ( VPR  25.30—4).  Arguing  that  the  article  is  consistent  with 
Carlyle’s  earlier  statements  on  British  society  rather  than  a  new  departure,  Trela 
confines  his  comments  on  the  contents  to  the  observation  that  though  the  ‘lan¬ 
guage  is  harsh,  the  overall  tone  is  hopeful’.  And  while  it  is  of  considerable 
interest  that  before  publication  as  a  pamphlet,  the  piece  appeared  in  Macmillan 's 
Magazine  due  to  Carlyle’s  friendship  with  David  Masson,  it  would  also  be  of 
interest  to  know  how  its  controversial  contents  suited  the  politics  of  Macmillan  s. 
What  we  do  have  are  letters  from  Masson  to  his  famous  contributor  which 
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illuminate  the  publishing  history  of  the  article,  unpublished  material  on  the 
limitations  of  parliaments  comprising  Carlyle’s  planned  but  ultimately  unused 
expansion  of  the  article  for  the  pamphlet  version,  and  commentary  on  this  aspect 
of  Carlyle’s  politics.  Trela’s  piece  claims  to  inform  us  about  Carlyle  towards  the 
end  of  his  writing  life,  but  it  seems  curiously  selective,  avoiding  the  implications 
of  the  contents  of  ‘Shooting  Niagara’  for  Carlyle  and  for  Macmillan’s. 

In  JNPH's  special  issue  (8.ii)  on  war  reporting  in  newspapers,  Roger  T.  Steam 
looks  at  the  career  of  a  famous  nineteenth-century  journalist,  ‘Archibald  Forbes, 
Special  Correspondent’  (4-16),  who  made  his  reputation  and  enhanced  that  of  the 
Daily  News  in  his  reporting  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  But  it  was  Forbes’s 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  1877  on  the  Russo-Turk  war,  with  its  frank 
revulsion  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Bulgarians,  which  involved  him  in  debate  with 
Gladstone,  historians  and  the  leader  columns  of  The  Times ,  and  resulted  in  his 
becoming  the  public  representative  of  the  successful  journalist.  Steam  analyses 
Forbes’s  views  of  weaponry,  tactics  and  military  history  as  expressed  in  his  long 
period  of  retirement  after  the  1 879  Zulu  war,  in  which  he  wrote  on  military 
matters  regularly  in  the  periodical  and  newspaper  press;  in  the  1880s  and  1890s 
he  also  lectured  widely,  and  published  popular  biographies,  short  stories  and  a 
second  novel,  material  which  Steam  reports  on  dutifully  in  a  piece  whose  focus 
in  such  a  periodical  is  necessarily  Forbes’s  war  journalism. 

Monica  Fryckstedt’s  approach  in  ‘Through  the  Looking-Glass  of  Periodicals: 
A  Fresh  Perspective  on  Victorian  Fiction’  ( VPR  25.22—9)  is  to  set  aside  Victorian 
authors  and  their  works  famous  in  our  period,  and  to  construct  an  alternative  view 
of  nineteenth-century  fiction  by  identifying  quality  fiction  through  contemporary 
reviews.  Fryckstedt’s  results  for  the  year  1866  are  illuminating,  and  this  article 
summarizes  her  book-length  study  of  that  year.  On  the  Brink:  English  Novels  of 
1866  (YWES  70.453). 

In  ‘Revising  Middlemarch'  ( VPR  25.72-8),  Carol  Martin  also  draws  in  detail 
on  contemporary  reviews,  arguing  that  Eliot  and  Lewes  changed  the  contents  of 
Part  II  of  the  novel  to  include  Dorothea  in  response  to  the  reviews  of  Part  I  which 
unanimously  attended  to  her  rather  than  the  Middlemarch  plot.  This  is  a  neat  and 
effective,  if  modest,  piece. 

More  ambitious  in  scope  and  scale  is  Frankie  Morris’s  telling  study  of  ‘The 
Illustrated  Press  and  the  Republican  Crisis  of  1871—2’,  also  in  VPR  (25.1 14—26). 
Aiming  to  examine  the  campaign  by  ‘respectable’  papers  to  stem  republicanism 
through  support  of  the  monarchy,  she  investigates  the  engravings  in  the  press  — 
‘their  genesis,  precedents,  and  strategies’  -  over  a  three-month  period  from  late 
November  1871  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  nearly  died  from  typhoid  to  February 
1872  with  its  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  recovery.  Among  the  royalist  illustrated 
papers  treated  here  are  Punch ,  the  Graphic,  the  Pictorial  Times,  and  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,  while  republican  editorial  material  is  monitored  in 
Reynolds ’s  Newspaper  and  the  Republican-,  insight  into  procedures  at  Punch  to 
produce  engravings  ten  days  in  advance  of  publication  and  to  anticipate  outcomes 
is  derived  from  the  diary  of  Shirley  Brooks,  editor  of  Punch  and  columnist  and 
leader  writer  at  ILN. 

Punch  is  K.  Van  Eerde’s  topic  in  ‘Punch  Without  Judy  or,  an  Index  Variorum 
of  Victorian  Life’  in  VIJ  (20.192—229)  which  is  a  lengthy,  jocular  and  heavily 
illustrated  survey  of  the  letterpress  and  visual  contents  of  that  journal  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Overwhelmed  by  this  brief,  the  article  is  cornered  into 
description  ushered  in  by  cliches  which  avert  explicit  analysis,  and  the  writer  and 
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the  reader  are  forced  to  make  do  with  heavy  irony:  ‘The  Irish  —  at  home  or  in 
England  —  were  always  available  for  a  Victorian  laugh.’  Readers’  confidence  is 
not  boosted  by  the  misapprehension  that  ‘The  story  of  Punch  is  not  concluded’: 
the  ‘story’  may  continue,  but  the  journal  itself  ceased  publication  in  early  1992. 

In  ‘Victorian  Centrefold:  Another  Look  at  Millais’s  Cherry  Ripe' ,  Pamela 
Reis  attributes  the  success  of  this  picture  from  the  Graphic  Christmas  album, 
which  was  later  engraved  and  sold  in  huge  numbers  as  a  mezzotint  by  The 
Graphic ,  to  its  ‘pronounced  paedophiliac  appeal’  (VS  35.201—5).  Unfortunately, 
beyond  the  initial  sentence  identifying  the  origins  of  the  image,  there  is  no  further 
mention  of  the  periodical,  or  any  attempt  at  all  to  test  her  hypothesis  against  other 
illustrations  in  The  Graphic  of  that  period;  rather,  after  consideration  of  the 
current  usage  of  ‘cherry’  and  a  brief  iconographic  reading,  we  are  offered  a 
discussion  of  the  artist’s  intentions.  A  contrast  to  this  practice  is  seen  in  Jan 
Marsh’s  similarly  brief  ‘The  Indian  Mutiny  and  Christina  Rossetti’s  First  Ap¬ 
pearance  in  Once  a  Week’  ( JPRAS  5.16—19)  in  which  Millais  also  figures.  Marsh 
notes  the  publication  in  June  1857  of  a  short  poem  ‘The  Round  Tower  at  Jhansi’ 
attributed  to  Caroline  G.  Rossetti;  spurred  on  by  poems  in  Once  a  Week  by  Tom 
Taylor  (illustrated  by  Millais)  and  Tennyson,  Christina  Rossetti  probably  submit¬ 
ted  her  poems  through  Millais  who  illustrated  ‘Maude  Clare’,  the  second  to 
appear  in  the  weekly.  The  periodical  dimension  of  ‘The  Round  Tower’  is  also 
developed  in  the  tracing  of  its  source  to  a  (mistaken)  report  of  the  mutiny  in 
September  1857  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

David  Kunzle  looks  at  the  debt  of  penny  weekly  comics,  from  the  1870s  and 
later,  to  the  art  of  Wilhelm  Busch  whose  famous  long  and  short  comic  strips  were 
translated  and  replicated  (and  pirated)  in  the  Anglo-American  press.  In  Busch 
Abroad:  How  a  German  Caricaturist  Willy  Nilly  Helped  Launch  the  New  Cheap 
Comic  Magazines  in  Britain  and  the  United  States’  (VPR  25.99—108),  Kunzle 
discusses  dissemination  of  Busch’s  albums  and  the  question  of  copyright,  as  well 
as  his  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  penny  and  halfpenny  comic  in  newspaper 
format.  Ranging  bibliographically  into  continental  editions,  this  article  is  largely 
a  prodigious  study  (cf.  its  title)  of  piracy  and  its  discontents. 

Kunzle  notes  that  the  greatest  piracies  took  place  in  new  journals  requiring 
copy.  Laurel  Brake’s  ‘Theories  of  Formation:  The  Nineteenth  Century ’  (VPR 
25.16-21)  focuses  on  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  press  history  which  minimizes 
this  problem:  the  birth  of  one  title  from  another.  Examining  the  emergence  of  the 
NC  from  the  Contemporary  Review  in  1877,  it  notes  that  although  the  title  is  new, 
the  editor,  many  of  the  contributors,  and  the  publisher  are  from  the  parent 
publication.  Links  between  the  format  of  the  NC  and  procedures  of  the  Meta¬ 
physical  Society,  another  parent  of  the  new  journal,  are  probed,  and  the  two 
monthlies  are  compared  with  respect  to  editorial  policy  on  religion,  politics  and 
fiction,  and  issues  of  gender  including  homophobia,  homosocial  discourse,  and 
women  authors  and  readers. 

If  the  predominantly  male  space  of  the  NC  purports  to  be  the  apotheosis  of  the 
‘higher  journalism’,  in  ‘Careers  for  Girls:  Writing  Trash  Sally  Mitchell  argues 
that  at  the  turn  of  the  century  many  women  entered  the  profession  of  journalism 
for  a  livelihood  by  writing  fiction  for  the  newsprint  market  (VPR  25.109-13).  In 
this  brief  piece,  Mitchell  draws  liberally  on  contemporary  women’s  fiction  about 
such  journalism,  as  well  as  on  yearbooks,  autobiographies,  and  the  newspapers 
themselves. 
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Also  in  brief,  John  Stock  Clarke  tracks  down  a  fugitive  title  from  reviews  of 
the  magazines  and  adverts  for  them  in  ''Home,  a  Lost  Victorian  Periodical  {VPR 
25.85—8).  Surviving  from  July  1879  until  May  1882,  this  sixpenny  ‘literary  and 
domestic  magazine’  does  not  appear  in  Waterloo  as  no  copies  seem  to  have 
survived  in  British  libraries;  owned  and  edited  by  Mrs  J.  H.  Riddell,  a  well- 
known  novelist,  it  serialized  Turgenev’s  A  Nest  of  Gentlefolk.  This  intriguing 
attempt  to  flesh  out  a  ghost  publication  ends  with  a  request  for  copies  in  private 
hands. 

‘Further  Matters  English  in  The  Critic  (1881—1906)’  in  RES  (43.194—226)  is 
another  of  Arthur  Sherbo’s  accretive  articles  which  amount  to  annotated  lists. 
Here,  Sherbo  publishes  snippets  of  prose  and  a  number  of  letters  by  English 
authors  which  either  anticipate  the  publication  of  editions  of  collected  letters,  or 
are  overlooked  in  existing  editions.  The  letters  here  relate  to  the  Carlyles,  Wilkie 
Collins  and  his  father’s  painting  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Dickens  on  criticism  of  his 
readings,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Gosse,  Hardy,  and  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hughes 
which  serves  as  permission  to  publish  an  entire  article  of  his  on  James  Russell 
Lowell  in  The  Critic  in  March  1886.  Letters  from  Macaulay,  Charles  Reade, 
Clement  Shorter  and  Walter  Scott,  Shaw,  Stevenson,  Thackeray  and  Wells 
follow.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  editors  persist  in  publishing  these  long 
unwritten  pieces  whose  only  order  is  alphabetical.  As  Sherbo  says,  ‘I  have 
resurrected  (anyone  with  patience  and  a  run  of  The  Critic  could  have  done  it) 
twenty-nine  letters,  and  one  essay,  almost  every  item  of  which  has  been 
neglected  . . .  The  ramifications  are  beyond  me,  but  they  contain  questions  raised 
by  some  of  the  letters  which  should  be  resolved.’ 

Ann  Parry’s  'The  National  Review  and  the  Dreyfus  Affair:  “The  Conscience  of 
the  Civilized  World”’  ( VPR  25.6-15)  takes  us  to  the  end  of  the  century,  June 
1 898  to  November  1 899,  and  the  campaign  to  support  Dreyfus  which  revived  the 
fortunes  of  the  Tory  monthly,  the  National  Review.  This  intelligent  and  well- 
written  article  is  organized  around  the  three  principal  authors  of  the  twenty-six 
articles  that  appeared  in  the  NR  during  the  campaign  —  Leo  Maxse  (owner/editor), 
Godfrey  Lushington  (a  barrister  and  related  to  Maxse  through  marriage),  and 
Frederick  Conybeare  (an  Oxford  scholar).  Parry  concludes  that  if  the  campaign 
was  motivated  by  principles  of  justice  and  characterized  by  good  investigative 
journalism,  it  also  exposed  anti-Catholic,  anti-French  and  intensely  patriotic 
sentiments  among  the  journalists. 

There  are  two  articles  on  trade  journals.  David  Moss  aims  to  defend  ‘the  most 
maligned  group  in  the  early  19th  century  —  the  middle  class  and,  in  particular,  the 
businessman’  in  ‘ Circular  to  Bankers :  The  Role  of  a  Prototypical  Trade  Journal 
in  the  Evolution  of  Middle-Class  Professional  Consciousness’  {VPR  25.129—36). 
He  wishes  to  show  that  ‘class’  journals  were  as  important  in  determining  nine¬ 
teenth-century  political  and  cultural  life,  and  group  ‘authority’,  as  were  the 
radical  journals  and  literary  magazines.  The  enthusiastic  article  considers  the 
Circular  during  the  tenure  (1828-50)  of  its  founder  and  editor,  Henry  Burgess, 
a  ‘little  known  writer  on  monetary  theory’,  who  wrote  leaders  steadily  for  28 
years  for  his  magazine  for  country  bankers;  beginning  by  charging  subscribers  12 
guineas  a  year  in  1828,  as  advertising  was  refused,  this  fell  to  £5  in  1835  as  the 
only  option  for  survival.  Unsurprisingly,  the  Circular  was  opposed  to  the  removal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  against  free  trade,  and  in  favour  of  reform  in  so  far  as  it 
enfranchised  the  entrepreneurial  class. 
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Chris  Hosgood  goes  downmarket  in  ‘The  Shopkeeper’s  “Friend”:  The  Retail 
Trade  Press  in  Later  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Britain’  ( VPR  25.164—72).  Draw¬ 
ing  on  a  number  of  titles  mainly  around  the  domestic  food  trades  —  The  Grocer, 
The  Grocer’s  Journal,  The  Butcher  —  Hosgood’s  content  analysis  aims  to  show 
the  functions  of  the  trade  press,  and  how  it  moulded  independent  shopkeepers’ 
shift  to  ‘a  new  entrepreneurial  ideology’.  In  1879  readers  were  urged  by  The 
Grocer  to  act  collectively  against  ‘the  most  pernicious  of  traders’  enemies,  the  co¬ 
operative  society’:  as  a  category  these  magazines  not  only  supported  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  when  they  were  established,  but  they  actively  supported  their  formation. 
While  these  serial  texts  are  combed  for  their  contents,  their  material  character¬ 
istics  (their  frequency,  price,  format,  distribution,  advertising)  remain  unrecorded 
and  untheorized;  it’s  the  old  ‘transparent’  source  again. 

It  is  good  to  see  an  article  on  conservation,  a  subject  which  is  of  inescapable 
importance  to  all  scholars  who  work  with  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  as 
it  deteriorates  in  our  hands.  In  VPR’s  ‘The  Micro-Preservation  of  Canada’s  Early 
Periodicals’  (25.126-7),  D.  M.  R.  Bentley  reports  on  the  filming  of  pre-1901 
Canadian  periodicals  by  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Historical  Microrepro¬ 
ductions,  and  some  of  the  ‘finds’  in  the  processing  of  nearly  40,000  issues  of  989 
titles  achieved  by  October  1991.  Another  ongoing  project  which  will  interest 
readers  of  Poole  and  Wellesley  is  outlined  in  JNPH’s  section  ‘Sources  for  News¬ 
paper  and  Periodical  History’:  James  E.  Tierney  reports  on  the  daunting  history 
of  creating  ‘A  CD-ROM  Subject  Index  to  Pre-1800  British  Periodicals’  (8.i.56- 
62),  and  reproduces  the  proposed,  very  ambitious  44-field  record  for  each  title. 

Turning  now  to  various  ‘house’  elements  in  VPR,  Anne  M.  Windholz  and 
Wendy  R.  Katz  contribute  a  ‘Conference  Report’  (25.35—7)  in  which  they  faith¬ 
fully  summarize  the  papers  on  the  Victorian  press  delivered  at  the  1991  RSVP 
conference  on  ‘Transatlantic  Connections’.  In  excerpts  from  Michael  Wolffs 
speech  at  that  conference,  ‘The  Prehistory  of  RSVP  and  Me  with  a  Few  Words 
about  Our  Futures’  (VPR  25.88-90),  he  reminds  readers  of  questions  from  the 
past  about  the  field  of  periodical  study  that  remain  unresolved  and  encourages 
scholars  to  work  collaboratively  ‘to  bring  periodicals  into  the  centre’  of  Victorian 
studies. 

VPR  has  produced  a  supplement,  The  Nineteenth-Century  Periodical  Press  in 
Britain.  A  Bibliography  of  Modern  Studies  1972—87,  compiled  by  Larry  K. 
Uffelman  with  help  from  Lionel  Madden  and  Diana  Dixon  whose  bibliography  of 
the  same  title  covers  the  years  1901—1971.  Based  on  the  annual  VPR  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  and  reproducing  the  structure  of  its  Madden-Dixon  predecessor,  the 
bibliography  is  annotated  and  extends  its  boundaries  at  both  ends  to  include  the 
odd  overlooked  or  significant  publication  such  as  the  final  volume  of  the 
Wellesley  Index.  While  this  is  an  important  and  useful  compilation,  there  are 
significant  omissions.  The  annual  annotated  and  indexed  bibliography  ‘Victorian 
Periodicals  1991’,  edited  by  Cheryl  Cassidy,  appears  in  the  Winter  number  of 
VPR  (25.183-205).  Peter  McNiven  aims  to  show  the  range  and  depth  of  a 
collection  containing  material  from  1821  to  1991  in  BJRL' s  ‘The  Guardian 
Archives  in  the  John  Rylands  University  Library  of  Manchester’  (74.ii.65— 84). 
Although  a  great  deal  is  yet  to  be  listed  or  even  sorted,  McNiven  provides  a 
detailed  account  of  the  kinds  of  material  there,  including  reporters’  diaries,  legal 
documents,  business  archives,  finance  records,  and  information  pertaining  to 
circulation,  distribution  and  sales.  In  BTHGNewsl  (15.20-6),  Liz  Morrison  pub¬ 
lishes  a  checklist  of  ‘Serial  Fiction  in  the  Melbourne  Age,  1872-1899’;  she 
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provides  an  indication  of  genre  as  well  as  the  period  of  serialization,  the  number 
of  instalments,  the  date  of  book  publication,  and  the  geographical  setting.  In 
‘William  Pratt,  Ballad  Printer’,  also  in  BTHGNewsl  (17.3-23),  James  Hepburn 
provides  a  comprehensive  alphabetical  list  of  titles  of  broadside  sheets  printed  by 
Pratt  who  ‘flourished  briefly’  in  mid-century  Birmingham,  and  an  introduction 
which  prints  the  texts  of  some  bawdy  ballads  printed  by  Pratt  to  indicate  what  he 
would  and  would  not  put  his  name  to.  In  ELT s  ‘Ella  D’Arcy:  A  Commentary  with 
a  Primary  and  Annotated  Secondary  Bibliography’  (35.ii.179— 21 1),  Benjamin 
Franklin  Fisher  IV  provides  an  informative  commentary  and  useful  listing  of  a 
‘magazinist’,  an  editor  and  contributor  to  a  range  of  periodicals  from  the  Yellow 
Book  and  English  Review  to  Blackwood 's  and  Good  Words. 

Other  pieces  treat  the  nineties  and  after.  Ian  Jackson  has  a  jocular  note  in  BC, 
‘Zuleika  and  The  Moslem ’  (41.74-7),  which  links  a  short-lived  and  satirical 
periodical  of  1890-1  with  Byron  on  the  one  hand  and  Max  Beerbohm’s  later 
Zuleika  Dobson  on  the  other;  written  and  illustrated  by  Gerald  Stanley  Davies, 
The  Moslem  in  Cambridge  (anti-foreign  and  anti-women)  was  produced  by 
Davies  at  Charterhouse  at  a  time  when  he  was  an  assistant  master  and  Beerbohm 
a  pupil.  Ellery  Sedgwick  on  ‘Henry  James  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Editorial 
Perspectives  on  James’  “Friction  with  the  Market”’  (SB  45.31 1—32)  is  noted  here 
briefly  on  the  strength  of  James’s  long  and  permanent  residence  in  the  UK  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  he  contributed  to  the  Atlantic,  taking  us  through  the  relation 
of  each  of  six  successive  editors  with  James  and  his  work,  Sedgwick  assesses  the 
character  of  James’s  participation  in  the  magazine  market  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
focusing  (somewhat  narrowly)  on  the  predictable  powerhouses  of  Atlantic 
Editor(s)  and  Author.  Sedgwick  pursues  the  growing  unwillingness  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  to  publish  James  as  its  commitment  to  high  literary  culture  gives  way  after 
1896  to  ambitions  for  large  circulation  under  Walter  Hines  Page  and  Bliss  Perry. 
What  is  quoted  most  here  is  correspondence,  but  surely  publishing  history  and/ 
or  bibliography  permits  attention  to  the  ‘text’  of  the  periodical  in  question  which 
is  only  ‘present’  in  terms  of  its  fiction,  and  never  as  a  single  number  or  run,  as 
a  whole  and  sequential  text. 

Dorothy  Richardson  Jones’s  critical  biography  of  James’s  contemporary, 
‘King  of  Critics’:  George  Saintsbury,  1845—1933,  Critic,  Journalist,  Historian, 
Professor,  fully  acknowledges  Saintsbury’s  journalism  and  implication  in  the 
periodical  press.  Six  chapters  treat  respectively  his  contributions  on  French 
literature  to  the  Fortnightly  and  the  Britannica,  his  work  as  a  conservative 
journalist  and  sub-editor  on  the  Saturday  Review,  his  unregarded  political  writ¬ 
ing,  his  reviewing  and  essays  on  English  literature,  and  his  role  as  victim  along 
with  Gosse  of  W.  T.  Stead’s  and  J.  C.  Collins’s  campaign  against  them  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  as  perpetrators  of ‘logrolling’,  and  members  of  an  influential  coterie 
who  abused  their  power  under  the  protection  of  anonymity. 


5.  Victorian  Drama  and  Theatre 

In  reviewing  the  material  which  appeared  in  the  years  1991  and  1992,  it  seems 
obvious  that  a  change  in  emphasis  in  Victorian  drama  studies  has  taken  place. 
When  Michael  Booth  wrote  English  Melodrama  in  1964,  it  stimulated  enormous 
interest  in  a  neglected  and  often  vilified  dramatic  genre.  It  proved  conclusively 
that  literary  criteria  which  suggested  a  dramatic  void  between  Goldsmith  and 
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Wilde  were  essentially  erroneous  and,  indeed,  irrelevant.  A  huge  number  of  plays 
which  reflected  the  dynamic  changes  in  the  nineteenth  century  had  been  produced 
and  in  many  cases  were  an  accurate  barometer  of  social  attitudes  and  aspirations. 
Booth  followed  up  his  argument  by  editing  a  number  of  influential  play  collec¬ 
tions  which  were  an  eye-opener  for  students  of  dramatic  literature,  theatre 
history,  and,  just  as  significantly,  cultural  studies.  They  made  available  a  number 
of  performance  documents.  This  availability  in  turn  provoked,  especially  over  the 
last  twenty  years,  an  interest  in  contextualizing  these  documents.  Increasingly, 
studies  of  their  performers  have  been  supplemented  by  studies  of  the  conditions 
of  their  performance.  Thus  critical  textual  analysis  has  given  way  to  a  critical 
analysis  of  modes  of  production,  theatres  as  sites  for  performance,  the  social 
composition  and  attitudes  of  the  audiences,  and  the  influence  of  these  factors  on 
repertoire.  On  the  evidence  of  the  present  material,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
dichotomies  of  dramatic  text  and  theatrical  performance,  play  wright-as-artist  and 
playwright-as-artisan,  and  the  text  studied  in  isolation  from  its  context,  are  no 
longer  regarded  by  many  scholars  as  appropriate.  None  the  less,  the  merits  of  this 
shift  in  emphasis  have  not  been  embraced  uniformly.  There  remains,  however,  a 
significant  body  of  scholarship  which  still  shows  there  is  a  place  for  the  analysis 
of  a  dramatic  text’s  construction  and  its  thematic  preoccupations,  for  the  histories 
of  specific  theatres,  or  for  the  biographies  of  the  performers  based  on  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  meticulous  research  and  intuition.  What  is  inescapable,  none  the  less,  is 
that  any  discussion  of  Victorian  drama  in  isolation  from  its  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance,  or  performance  in  isolation  from  ‘how  the  theatrical  event  functions  as  a 
mediator  of  current  social  realities’  in  David  Mayer’s  words,  is  increasingly 
unsustainable  (‘Recent  Studies  in  Victorian  Society  and  Culture  ,  NCT  19.ii..l40). 
Given  the  significance  of  Michael  Booth’s  contribution  to  the  study  of  Victorian 
drama,  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  at  the  outset  to  his  additions  in  the  period 
reviewed.  The  title  of  his  book,  Theatre  in  the  Victorian  Age,  demonstrates  the 
shift  to  which  I  have  referred.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  its  contents  refers  to  the 
drama’.  The  rest  is  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  Victorian  theatre  in  its  society, 
the  conditions  of  performance  as  dictated  by  theatre  managers,  the  techniques  of 
stage  presentation  as  well  as  of  acting.  The  section  of  the  book  dealing  with 
‘Dramatists  and  the  Drama’,  while  it  singles  out  a  number  of  significant  drama¬ 
tists  -  Robertson,  Gilbert,  Jones,  Pinero  and  Wilde  -  gives  equal  footing  to 
Sheridan  Knowles,  Dion  Boucicault,  J.  R.  Planche,  and  H.  J.  Byron  whose 
influence  upon  the  dramatist’s  craft  as  well  as  professional  status  was  fundamen¬ 
tal.  At  the  same  time,  Booth  relates  the  conditions  of  playwriting  to  the  issues  of 
copyright  and  censorship  and  outlines  the  concerns  of  the  major  Victorian  dra¬ 
matic  genres  of  farce,  melodrama,  comedy,  pantomime  and  extravaganza.  In  this 
last  section  there  is  a  sense  of  deja  vu;  Booth  has  after  all  described  these  in 
authoritative  detail  in  previous  works  and  there  is  here  understandably  less 
enthusiasm  and  sense  of  fresh  discovery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sense  of 
fresh  discovery  in  his  article  ‘New  Technology  in  the  Victorian  Theatre’  (77V 

46.iii.  1 22 _ 35)  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  wealth  of  information  about  the 

theatre  available  in  technical  journals  like  the  Electrician,  Electrical  Engineer 
and  Scientific  American.  The  Builder  is  already  reasonably  well  known  for  its 
coverage  of  new  theatre  constructions  from  the  mid- 1840s  but  information  con¬ 
cerning  theatre  machinery  and  lighting,  especially  in  the  period  from  1880,  is 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  trade  and  professional  journals  which,  on  the  surface, 
have  little  to  do  with  the  theatre.  As  he  does  so  frequently  in  his  writing,  Booth 
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suggests  directions  which  scholars  might  pursue  and  specific  journals  whose 
contents  might  be  worth  investigating  -  the  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  Popular 
Mechanics  and  the  like.  Directions  which  have  been  pursued  are  surveyed  in  his 
overview  ‘Studies  in  Nineteenth-Century  British  Theatre  1980-1989’  ( NCT 
20.L46- 59).  Booth  notes  with  regret  the  current  absence  of  nineteenth-century 
play  texts  for  scholars  for  whom  these  might  serve  as  one  of  the  repositories  of 
primary  data.  One  of  the  trends  which  he  notes  in  the  literature  which  emanated 
during  the  period  he  reviewed  was  the  strengthening  of  speculative  and  theoreti¬ 
cal  material,  but  on  occasions  the  product  of  insufficient  familiarity  with  primary 
data,  and  this  might  indeed  include  a  knowledge  of  the  dramatic  play  texts.  While 
adverting  to  the  gains  made  in  the  1980s  in  closing  some  of  the  scholarly  gaps, 
he  again  suggests  some  areas  which  might  profitably  be  researched  and  applauds 
the  emergence  of  new  methodologies  which,  he  hopes,  in  the  1990s  would  change 
the  point  of  view  and  the  content  of  the  period’s  theatre  scholarship. 

The  new  methodologies  which  seem  to  have  most  directly  impinged  upon 
contemporary  nineteenth-century  theatre  scholarship  are  the  ‘new  historicism’ 
and  the  feminist  critique,  which  at  times  interact.  These  are  exemplified  by  Bruce 
McConachie’s  Melodramatic  Formations  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  Marc  Baer’s 
Theatre  and  Disorder  in  Late  Georgian  London,  Tracy  Davis’s  Actresses  as 
Working  Women,  Susan  Bassnett  and  Margaret  Gale’s  issue  of  occasional  papers 
Women  and  Theatre  and  Viv  Gardner  and  Susan  Rutherford’s  edition  of  The  New 
Woman  and  Her  Sisters.  Although  Baer’s  book  refers  to  events  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  pre-Victorian,  the  dynamic  interaction  between  society  and  the  theatre 
remains  a  constant  during  the  first  40  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Baer  re¬ 
examines  the  Old  Price  Riots  which  interrupted  Covent  Garden’s  first  season  in 
1809  after  its  rebuilding.  Theatre  historians  like  Booth  and  George  Rowell  have 
labelled  these  as  instances  of  mob  rule  or  a  species  of  class  war.  Baer  effectively 
shows  that  they  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  J.  P.  Kemble,  the  theatre’s  manager,  in 
order  to  keep  his  new  theatre  profitable,  had  increased  the  numbers  of  expensive 
private  boxes  and  had  raised  prices  for  both  boxes  and  the  pit.  The  extraordinary 
reaction  to  this  piece  of  managerial  policy  was  shared  by  servants,  apprentices, 
bank  clerks,  stockbrokers  and  Radical  politicians  to  whom  Kemble’s  actions 
appeared  autocratic  and  a  misapplication  of  power.  By  correlating  the  work  habits 
and  the  patterns  of  arrest  during  the  riots,  Baer  shows  that  the  conduct  of  the 
affair  was  shared  by  workers  and  middle-class  participants.  That  the  riots  were 
a  significant  social  event  is  undeniable:  their  duration  from  September  to  Decem¬ 
ber  vied  with  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  newspaper  coverage.  Baer  argues  that  the 
rioters  were  united  in  seeking  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  resisting  change  in  a 
world  of  intense  and  fast  social  change  and,  equally,  change  in  the  perceived  role 
of  theatre  in  society.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  rioters’  performances  as  well 
suggested  a  Bakhtinian  carnival,  a  manifestation  of  ‘ingrained  ritualised  custom’. 
Politicians,  he  feels,  were  drawn  to  the  riots  as  a  political  opportunity  and  a  moral 
cause.  Baer  makes  extensive  use  of  the  Francis  Place  Collection  and  Papers  in  the 
British  Library  and  Home  Office  documents  as  well  as  Stockdale’s  Covent 
Garden  Journal,  and  is  particularly  persuasive  in  relating  the  roles  of  politicians 
and  journalists  in  sustaining  the  riots  for  their  own  ends,  and  in  following  up  the 
actions  of  Cobbett,  Place  and  Henry  Redhead  Yorke  during  the  riots  as  well  as 
those  of  the  government  spy,  James  Powell,  who  acted  as  an  information  conduit, 
and  may  have  been  instrumental  in  providing  the  material  which  prompted  the 
government  not  to  intervene  directly  but  to  use  the  legal  strategies  of  bills  of 
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indictment  for  conspiracy  against  individuals.  Where  Baer  is  less  than  persua¬ 
sive,  and  indeed  at  times  misguided,  is  when  he  relates  the  social  and  political 
circumstances  to  theatrical  conditions.  He  is  quite  wrong  when  he  states  that 
normally  Covent  Garden  would  only  have  been  open  two  nights  a  week  in  the  first 
two  months  of  a  given  season  or  that  ‘many  of  the  pit  tended  to  see  theatrical 
representations  as  entertainment,  while  for  those  in  the  boxes  plays  were  the 
aural  and  visual  presentation  of  texts’.  A  liability  like  Covent  Garden  simply 
could  not  be  closed  for  four  nights  a  week  (the  playbills  would  have  shown  that 
as  well  as  the  various  Covent  Garden  ledgers),  while  the  contemporary  evidence 
of  playgoers  suggests  that  the  pit  was  far  more  critically  aware  of  the  merits  of 
both  play  and  performance  than  the  boxes  where  ostentatious  self-display  and 
disinterest  were  the  norm.  Similarly  his  argument  that  ‘plebeians  gravitated 
towards  penny  gaffs  and  later  music  halls’  and  away  from  Covent  Garden  takes 
no  note  of  the  vigorous  minor  houses  of  the  period.  After  the  1 847  conversion  of 
Covent  Garden  into  an  opera  house  the  audience  composition  may  well  have 
changed,  but  to  suggest  that  the  riots  were  a  manifestation  of  a  mixed  class 
theatre  which  was  soon  to  die  is  extremely  hard  to  sustain.  Surprisingly  he  makes 
no  reference  to  the  xenophobic  Monte  Christo  riots  of  1848. 

McConachie’s  book,  while  it  confines  itself  to  the  interaction  between  theatre 
and  society,  ideology  and  culture  in  north-eastern  America  in  the  period  1 829 
1 870,  throws  up  some  fascinating  contrasts  as  well  as  parallels  with  the  English 
Victorian  experience.  He  suggests  that  there  were  several  periods  between  1820 
and  1870  during  which  melodramatic  formations  mirrored  changes  in  audience 
composition.  This  composition,  moreover,  paralleled  economic  shifts  and  changes 
in  urban  composition  and  may  well  have  been  manipulated  by  managements  and 
certainly  influenced  by  a  developing  bourgeois  hegemony.  These  parallels  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  spectators  identified  with  and  affirmed  roles,  values  and  assump¬ 
tions  which  were  presented  on  the  American  stage.  McConachie  s  construction  of 
American  theatrical  and  dramatic  history  is  framed,  as  he  admits,  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  western  Marxism  and  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  work  of  social 
historians.  The  result  is  that  as  a  whole  the  book  is  dismissive  of  any  notion  that 
the  melodramatic  tradition  reflects  genuinely  popular  theatre.  The  early  period 
encompassing  the  1820s  and  1830s  is  reduced  to  the  purveying  of  ‘pep  rallies 
for  paternalism’,  during  which  elite  males  spent  their  time  enjoying  what 
McConachie  calls  ‘fairy  tale’  melodramas  produced  by  patemalistically  run  stock 
companies.  These  melodramas  were  mostly  English  translations  or  adaptations  of 
the  plays  of  Pixerecourt.  (Some  of  these  plays  McConachie  discusses  in  a  French 
context  in  ‘ Pixerecourt’ s  Early  Melodramas  and  the  Political  Inducements  of 
Neoplatonism’  in  TD  14.87-103.)  One  of  the  difficulties  I  find  in  this  section  is 
that  he  produces  little  evidence  to  demonstrate  either  an  elite  male  theatre  or  the 
hegemony  of  paternalistic  patrician  audiences.  His  illustration  of  the  Park  Thea¬ 
tre  in  1 822  purports  to  show  such  an  audience.  The  illustration  hardly  suggests 
this  at  all.  His  third  and  fourth  chapters  focus  on  the  role  played  by  Edwin  Forrest 
who  was  equated  by  a  conditioned  audience  with  the  ideals  and  heroic  persona  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  In  this  regard,  a  similar  theme  is  taken  up  by  Gerald  Parker  in 
his  essay  ‘“I  am  going  to  America”:  James  Sheridan  Knowles’s  Virginius  and  the 
Politics  of  “Liberty”  ’(77?/  17.i.  15-25),  who  ties  in  Forrest,  Macready  and  the 
values  articulated  in  Knowles’s  play.  McConachie  uses  Stone’s  Metamora, 
Bird’s  The  Gladiator  and  Conrad’s  Jack  Cade  to  document  the  shift  in  formation 
from  romantic  tragedy  to  heroic  melodrama.  In  these  Forrest  represented  the 
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super  hero  who  reduced  and  disempowered  those  around  him  by  reducing  them 
to  mere  supernumeraries  who  looked  to  ‘great  men  and  women  to  give  order  to 
their  lives’.  Thus  the  rhetoric  of  politics  mirrored  the  rhetoric  in  the  plays.  The 
middle  period  of  melodramatic  formation  is  dominated  by  moral  reform  plays  and 
sensation  melodramas.  In  line  with  his  argument,  McConachie  links  plays  like 
Smith’s  temperance  play  The  Drunkard  of  1844  and  the  adaptation  of  Stowe’s 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  (1852)  as  hypocritical  manifestations  of  bourgeois  morality, 
neither  ‘historically  specific  ...  [nor]  ...  psychologically  complex'.  Audiences  at 
such  plays  are  likened  to  those  leaving  a  revivalist  meeting  ‘physically  exhausted 
but  spiritually  revived’.  The  last  period  belongs  to  the  sensation  melodramas  of 
Boucicault  and  Daly  and  the  cultural  dominance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  especially  the 
emergent  business  class.  This  was  to  culminate  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  ‘high 
art’,  the  consolidation  of  theatrical  capitalism  and  the  centralization  of  theatrical 
power.  The  thrust  of  McConachie’s  argument  is  clear:  the  determining  and 
manipulation  of  audiences  and  repertoire  by  powerful  political  and  economically 
determined  cartels  and  individuals  who  sided  with  them.  While  at  times  infuri¬ 
atingly  dismissive  and  reductionist,  the  book  is  a  powerful  argument  for  further 
parallel  investigations  of  the  relationship  in  Victorian  Britain  between  theatre 
practice  and  the  economic  and  political  conditions  which  colour  the  repertoire  of 
plays,  their  performance  and  their  reception. 

Inevitably  the  conditions  of  performance  and  reception  are  of  vital  signifi¬ 
cance  to  feminist  theatre  historians.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  sexology  in  the 
theatre  and  on  the  conditions  of  female  employment.  Gale  and  Bassnett’s  publi¬ 
cation  of  occasional  papers  is  subtitled  ‘Practitioners  Past  and  Present’  and 
contains  four  essays  of  particular  interest:  John  Stokes’s  ‘Helena  Modjeska  in 
England’,  Elaine  Aston’s  ‘Ristori’s  Medea  and  her  Nineteenth  Century  Succes¬ 
sors’,  Ian  Clarke’s  ‘Making  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  Notorious:  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as 
Agnes  Ebbsmith’,  and  Tony  Howard’s  ‘The  Woman  in  Black:  Some  Notes  on  the 
Actress  as  Hamlet’.  Stokes’s  article  explores  Modjeska’s  emphatic  Polishness, 
her  association  with  the  Aesthetes  especially  during  her  short  relationship  with 
Wilde,  and  her  season  at  the  Court  in  1880  in  performances  of  the  version  of  La 
Dame  aux  Camelias  called  Heartsease ,  Lewis  Wingfield’s  adaptation  of  Maria 
Stuart,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and  as  Juliet  opposite  Wilson  Barrett.  Modjeska  was 
following  in  the  tradition  of  international  touring  of  Ristori  whose  performance 
as  Medea  in  1856  is  contrasted  to  those  by  Kate  Bateman  and  Avonia  Jones  in 
1872  and  1861  respectively.  Ian  Clarke’s  account  of  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell’s 
performance  draws  heavily  on  her  annotated  prompt  copy  and  explores  the 
iconography  of  her  costuming  from  New  Woman  to  Fallen  Woman  and  her 
persona  of  troublesome  sexuality.  While  referring  in  passing  to  female  perform¬ 
ers  who  have  tackled  the  role  of  Hamlet,  including  Sarah  Siddons,  Mrs  Inchbald, 
Charlotte  Cushman  and  Millicent  Bandmann-Palmer,  Tony  Howard’s  rather 
incoherent  article  in  fact  focuses  on  Bernhardt’s  performance  and  its  reception. 
Perhaps  more  interesting  might  have  been  to  have  looked  at  the  performances  of 
Sophie  Miles  and  Clare  Howard,  both  of  whom  performed  the  role  in  the  East  End 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

The  New  Woman  and  Her  Sisters  is  directly  the  product  of  a  conference  held 
at  Manchester  University  which  concerned  itself  with  feminism  and  the  ‘new 
woman’  in  the  1890s,  but  is  now  enhanced  by  essays  which  extend  the  period  and 
scope  of  discussion  considerably.  In  her  introduction  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
image  of  the  ‘new  woman’  and  of  her  performance,  Viv  Gardner  gives  an 
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overview  of  the  origins  of  the  term  and  the  various  and  usually  denigratory  images 
which  it  conjured  up.  She  also  points  out  the  irony  whereby  the  caricatures  which 
appeared  on  stage  —  she  instances  Grundy’s  play  The  New  Woman  (1894)  —  were 
played  by  female  performers  who  were  themselves  concerned  with  ‘artistically 
progressive  ventures’  and  were  performing  on  stage  ‘roles  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  reality  of  their  own  lives’.  The  irony  is  compounded  further  by  the  often 
antagonistic  stances  taken  by  the  so-called  progressive  dramatists.  Even  when 
they  did  tackle  the  positioning  of  women  in  Victorian  society,  their  portrayals 
were  seriously  compromised  by  their  conservative  rigidity  or  well-intentioned 
ambiguity.  This  latter  element  is  of  particular  concern  to  Jill  Davis  whose  essay 
‘The  New  Woman  and  the  New  Life’,  after  discussing  the  connections  between 
late  nineteenth-century  socialism  and  the  emergent  feminism,  takes  Shaw  to  task. 
She  examines  his  delineations  of  the  ‘new  woman’  in  the  three  plays  Mrs. 
Warren ’s  Profession,  Man  and  Superman,  and  Getting  Married,  demonstrating 
that  his  liberal  and  apparently  radical  position  on  the  role  of  women  is  seriously 
flawed  by  his  own  gender  insecurity  so  that  his  ‘new  women’  are  ultimately  as 
caricatured  as  those  of  Grundy.  Jill  Edmonds’s  consideration  of  actresses  who 
performed  the  role  of  Hamlet  complements  Tony  Howard’s  article  referred  to 
above.  In  ‘Princess  Hamlet’  she  uses  the  accepted  nineteenth-century  view  of 
Hamlet’s  sexual  ambiguity,  as  discerned  in  his  inability  to  act,  as  a  possible 
reason  for  the  attractiveness  of  the  role  to  performers  ranging  from  Mrs  Glover 
to  Alice  Marriott,  Julia  Seamen,  and  Millicent  Bandmann-Palmer.  Again,  Sophie 
Miles  and  Clare  Howard  are  given  fairly  short  shrift.  Nor  does  the  essay  really 
come  to  terms  with  why  so  many  women  were  both  attracted  to  and  successful  in 
the  role,  or  how  women  received  these  performances,  since  the  reactions  quoted 
are  entirely  male.  J.  S.  Bratton’s  investigation  of  ‘Irrational  Dress’,  although 
mostly  related  to  cross-dressing  in  music  hall  acts,  nevertheless  contextualizes  it 
by  reference  to  the  instances  of  cross-dressing  on  the  legitimate  stage  in  the 
Victorian  period.  She  argues  that  performances  by  Louisa  Nisbett,  for  instance, 
in  the  1830s  and  in  roles  like  Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  Boucicault’s  London  Assur¬ 
ance  (1841)  contain  the  seeds  of  a  ‘potentially  subversive  consciousness’  emerg¬ 
ing  early  in  the  period.  This  subversion,  she  suggests,  continued  in  the  distortions 
and  mockery  of  masculine  behaviour  which  the  music  hall  performers  were  to 
flaunt  before  uncomprehending,  though  sometimes  troubled,  audiences  at  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Tracy  Davis’s  Actresses  as  Working  Women  is  an  edited  and  enhanced  com¬ 
pilation  of  material  which  has  appeared  elsewhere,  notably  in  this  period  in 
‘Spectacles  of  Women  and  Conduits  of  Ideology’  ( NCT  1 9. i. 52-66);  ‘The  Theat¬ 
rical  Employees  of  Victorian  Britain:  Demography  of  an  Industry’  (NCT  18.1.5— 
34);  ‘Indecency  and  Vigilance  in  the  Music  Halls  (British  Theatre  in  the  1890s, 
ed.  R.  Foulkes,  111-31).  Particularly  impressive  is  the  first  section  of  the  book 
which  analyses  the  career  opportunities  for  women,  the  conditions  of  employment 
and  the  status  of  actresses  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She  rightly 
takes  issue  with  evolutionist  historiography  as  exemplified  by  such  books  as 
Michael  Baker’s  The  Rise  of  the  Victorian  Actor  which  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  actor’s  amelioration  from  vagabondage  to  cultural  icon  during  the  nineteenth 
century  but  whose  validity  is  undermined  by  selective  middle-class  and  male- 
dominated  bias.  But  for  women,  who  in  numbers  exceeded  men  as  performers 
from  the  end  of  the  1870s,  the  situation  was  much  more  complex.  Despite  the  fact 
that  ‘the  stage  provided  better  wages  than  any  other  legitimate  occupation  freely 
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accessible  to  a  woman’,  the  female  performer  continued  to  be  financially  ex¬ 
ploited  and  the  victim  of  sexual  pressures.  This  was  experienced  particularly  by 
performers  who  provided  the  chorus  or  corps  de  ballet.  They  were  the  prey  of 
fraudulent  agents  and  identified  as  little  more  than  prostitutes  by  a  society  unable 
to  reconcile  private  respectability  with  a  conspicuous  public  life  in  which  per¬ 
formers  hired  themselves  out  for  amusement.  As  Davis  points  out,  however,  there 
is  no  logistic  evidence  to  correlate  the  lower  theatrical  ranks  with  prostitution. 
The  second  part  of  the  book,  ‘Conditions  of  Work’,  essentially  explores  the 
theatrical  workplace  as  a  pornographic  emporium  in  which  fashion,  performance 
and  its  reception  conspired  to  indulge  male  heterosexual  eroticism.  The  context 
Davis  principally  draws  upon  is  that  of  the  music  hall  from  the  1870s  though  she 
does  refer  in  passing  to  changes  in  female  fashions  from  the  1830s,  to  cross¬ 
dressing  in  burlesque  and  pantomime,  and  to  the  volume  of  Victorian  erotic 
novels  and  journals  available  to  male  spectators  especially  in  the  last  25  years  of 
the  century.  This  is  where  the  argument,  I  feel,  is  on  shakier  ground.  While  the 
earlier  section  of  the  book  is  based  on  verifiable  statistical  data,  the  latter 
abounds  in  assumptions  made  problematic  by  what  Davis  herself  calls  the  ‘con¬ 
spicuous  silence  of  women’  and  the  absence  of  any  information  concerning  the 
sexual  ratio  amongst  theatre  and  music  hall  spectators.  In  her  section  about  ‘the 
geography  of  sex  in  society’  she  describes  the  geographic  contiguity  of  theatres 
to  the  pornographic  booksellers  of  the  Strand  and  Leicester  Square  and  argues 
that  ‘the  theatre  not  only  enhanced  sexual  arousal  generated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  also  stimulated  men  in  preparation  for  subsequent  forays  in  the  West 
End’.  It  is  an  argument  which  the  reformers  brought  to  the  Theatres  and  Music 
Halls  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  and  proved  just  as  unverifiable 
then  as  arguments  today  about  sex  and  violence  on  television  and  their  effects 
upon  the  viewer.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  which  Davis  marshals  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  actresses  were  commodified  objects  is  corroborated  by  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  one  of  T.  W.  Robertson’s  ‘Theatrical  Types’  which  Michael  Booth  edited 
in  VCT(18.i. 52-61).  This  is  one  of  twelve  descriptions  of  theatrical  functionaries 
which  Robertson  drew  for  the  Illustrated  Times  in  1864.  It  describes  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  work  of  members  of  a  corps  de  ballet.  Booth  argues  that  it  is  the  best  of 
the  portraits  and  commends  it  for  its  compassion.  After  reading  Davis,  however, 
the  overt  sexual  referencing  in  Robertson’s  descriptions  of  female  dress  and  body 
and  his  categorization  of  members  of  the  corps  as  either  bejewelled  demi- 
mondaines  or  domestic  angels  makes  his  compassion  uncomfortably  distasteful. 

The  received  tradition  about  the  1890s  suggests  arrogantly  assertive  jingoism 
and  confident  ‘arrivisme’.  The  essays  which  make  up  British  Theatre  in  the 
1890s,  however,  suggest  a  rather  more  complex  period.  Despite  the  success  which 
Pinero  enjoyed  through  his  ability  to  adjust  new  artistic  currents  to  prevailing 
British  sensibilities  in  plays  like  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  his  compromises 
masked  very  real  cultural  tensions  and  ambiguities.  Tracy  Davis,  for  instance,  in 
the  article  cited  above,  contrasts  the  innuendo  of  music  hall  lyrics  and  the 
prurience  of  the  poses  plastiques  with  the  concerted  campaigns  against  ‘impure 
leisure’;  Jim  Davis  ('The  Only  Way  and  the  Other  Way:  A  Dickens  Adaptation  for 
the  1890s’),  through  a  discussion  of  Freeman  and  Wills’s  adaptation  of  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities  and  particularly  Martin-Harvey’s  performance  as  Sydney  Carton, 
shows  how  its  combination  of  the  ‘twin  themes  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the 
association  of  death  and  beauty,  the  dissipation  and  morbidity  of 
Carton  ...  capture  a  peculiarly  fin  de  siecle  mood’.  Indeed,  many  of  the  essays 
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examine  elements  of  a  theatre  in  transition.  Michael  Read  (‘J.  L.  Toole’s  Theatre 
of  Farce:  Ancient  and  Modern’),  sympathetically  describes  the  last  days  of  J.  L. 
Toole  and  a  brand  of  farcical  performance  which  had  its  antecedents  in  the  1820s 
and  which  had  now  outgrown  itself.  The  only  way  to  succeed  in  a  period  of 
transition  as  a  performer  was  to  be  chameleon-like.  Both  Charles  Wyndham  and 
Beerbohm  Tree  possessed  this  quality.  Wyndham’s  on-stage  persona  as  the 
discreet  raisonneur  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  society  comedies  ‘supplied  a  mirror- 
image  of  his  fashionable  following’  in  the  1890s  though  he  had  been  perfectly 
happy  to  cater  to  his  audience’s  desire  for  ‘smart’,  ‘adult’  comedy  in  the  1870s 
to  be  enjoyed  with  the  merest  hint  of  French  sexuality,  and  for  sentimental 
costumed  satire  in  the  1880s  (George  Rowell’s  ‘Criteria  for  Comedy:  Charles 
Wyndham  at  the  Criterion  Theatre’).  Tree  hid  his  own  persona  behind  endless 
wigs  and  elaborate  make-up,  and  George  Taylor,  complementing  his  discussion 
of  Trilby  in  Players  and  Performances  in  the  Victorian  Theatre,  published  in 
1989,  makes  a  persuasive  case  in  suggesting  the  actor-manager’s  identification 
with  Svengali,  the  derided  but  mesmeric  manipulator  of  other  people’s  talents 
(‘Svengali:  Mesmerist  and  Aesthete’). 

The  most  fascinating  theme  which  illuminates  almost  all  the  essays  in  this 
book  is  the  continuing  relationship  between  art  (including  architecture)  and  the 
theatre.  It  is  one  of  the  threads  which  recur  in  the  discussion  of  Louis  Calvert’s 
Shakespearian  revivals  by  Richard  Foulkes  (‘Louis  Calvert:  A  Shakespearian  in 
the  Nineties’),  in  Joel  Kaplan’s  examination  of  subversive  sexuality  in 
‘Pineroticism  and  the  Problem  Play:  Mrs  Tanqueray,  Mrs  Ebbsmith  and  “Mrs 
Pat”’,  and  in  David  Mayer’s  examination  of  ‘Toga  Plays’,  specifically  The  Sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  their  relationship  to  Alma-Tadema,  Godwin  and  Edwin  Long. 
Hugh  Maguire,  though  he  has  little  time  for  1890s  theatrical  architecture  (‘The 
Architectural  Response’),  points  out  how  theatre  decoration  and  interior  ambi¬ 
ence  were  designed  to  convince  the  audience  of  its  privileged  status,  assuring  it 
that  it  was  ‘at  home’.  He  suggests  in  passing  that  these  edifices  of  conservatism 
may  have  contributed  by  the  very  nature  of  their  ambience  to  excluding  the  new, 
specifically  continental  drama.  Moreover,  the  architects  and  theatre  managers 
who  employed  them  were  catering  to  the  tastes  of  a  narrow  section  of  society  and 
this  ‘may  have  exacerbated  problems  on  the  horizon  as  the  poorer  classes  fled  to 
the  more  comfortable  and  democratic  cinemas  where  architecture  and  decoration 
were  available  to  all’.  The  occasional  arbitrariness  of  this  collection  of  essays 
stems  from  the  fact  that  they  originated  in  a  conference  held  at  the  University  of 
Leicester  in  1990,  but  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  insights  and  the  sense 
of  energy  and  change  which  the  contributions  document. 

A  numbers  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  have  explored  playwrights  and 
playwriting  in  other  contexts.  Jim  Davis,  who  has  become  the  particular  historian 
of  the  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton,  analyses  the  kinds  of  melodrama  which  proved 
so  popular  at  that  specific  theatre  in  ‘The  Gospel  of  Rags:  Melodrama  at  the 
Britannia  1863-74’  (NTQ  7.28.369-89).  Though  he  finds  little  in  the  plays  by 
Hazlewood,  Travers  and  Cecil  Pitt  to  suggest  a  socially  engaged  theatre  of 
protest,  he  points  out  how  relevant  to  its  audiences  were  the  Britannia  melo¬ 
dramas’  themes  of  class  and  poverty,  the  exploitation  of  the  dignity  of  labour, 
workhouse  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  grinding  penury,  especially  upon 
women.  Joel  Kaplan,  after  examining  letters  in  the  uncatalogued  Clement  Scott 
collection  at  the  Theatre  Museum,  demonstrates  how  the  actor-manager  George 
Alexander  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  critic  conspired  to  force  Oscar  Wilde  to 
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change  the  dramatic  structure  of  Lady  Windermere 's  Fan  by  bringing  forward  the 
revelation  that  Mrs  Erlynne  is  Lady  Windermere’s  mother  from  the  play  s  Act  IV 
to  Act  II  (‘A  Puppet’s  Power’,  77V  46.ii.59— 73).  Wilde  wished  both  to  maintain 
the  sexual  ambiguity  and  to  keep  the  audience  guessing  until  the  last  minute. 
Alexander  would  have  none  of  it,  and,  although  the  original  ending  was  retained 
for  the  opening  night,  he  used  his  intimacy  with  the  press  to  re-establish  the 
traditional  popular  theatre  values  of  audience  complicity  and  to  cut  the  playwright 
down  to  size.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  playwright  could  be  very  much  at  the  mercy 
of  actor-managers  at  the  end  of  the  Victorian  period  just  at  the  time  when  critics 
together  with  the  playwrights  themselves  were  celebrating  the  dawn  of  a  new 
English  literary  drama.  The  struggle  to  arrive  at  this  position  forms  the  subject  of 
two  significant  books  by  John  Russell  Stephens  and  Anthony  Jenkins. 

Stephens’s  book  on  the  profession  of  the  playwright  in  nineteenth-century 
Britain  complements  his  excellent  account  of  the  censorship  of  English  drama 
1824— 1901 .  This  one  isn’t  as  interesting  perhaps  because  it  doesn’t  take  into 
account  why  playwrights  were  so  determined  to  assert  themselves  professionally 
in  the  period  and  continued  to  be  so  determinedly  prolific  despite  censor¬ 
ship,  rigidly  hierarchic  managements  and  inadequate  financial  rewards,  and  the 
cultural  positioning  of  playwriting  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  energy  of 
nineteenth-century  playwriting  demands  some  kind  of  explanation  which  tran¬ 
scends  a  yearning  for  status  and  adequate  financial  emolument,  which  appears  to 
be  the  thrust  of  this  volume.  The  book,  too,  is  somewhat  narrowly  focused  on  the 
development  of  a  recognized  professional  status  for  playwrights  and  is  perhaps 
constrained  by  the  determination  to  illustrate  an  evolutionary  principle  which 
begins  with  Tom  Dibdin  and  ends  with  Pinero,  Jones  and  Shaw.  Evolutionary 
determinism  militates  against  considering  the  significance  of  the  dramatists 
within  their  specific  cultural  and  theatrical  contexts.  Stephens  discusses  the 
range  of  occupations  from  which  dramatists  emerged  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
and  certainly  after  1850,  they  were  able  to  abandon,  and  their  remuneration  for 
playwriting  which  depended  on  the  financial  conditions  of  the  theatre  at  any  given 
time.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  Cumberland,  Colman,  Reynolds  and  Elizabeth 
Inchbald  were  able  to  earn  £500  and  more  for  one  play:  by  the  1 840s,  established 
playwrights  like  James  Robinson  Planche  could  only  command  between  £50  or 
£100  per  act  while  Edward  Leman  Blanchard  received  2  guineas  for  a  pantomime 
at  the  Grecian  in  the  East  End  in  1851.  Stephens  attributes  the  decline  in 
dramatists’  remuneration  to  the  extortionate  theatre  rentals  and  to  the  high 
salaries  paid  to  star  performers  from  1814.  Too  little  attention,  however,  is  paid 
to  relating  the  conditions  of  playwriting  to  those  of  playgoing.  In  1860  a  quiet 
revolution  took  place  which  changed  the  whole  basis  upon  which  playwrights 
were  to  be  paid.  Dion  Boucicault,  one  of  the  century’s  most  dashing  dramatic 
opportunists,  established  a  profit-sharing  contract  with  Benjamin  Webster,  the 
manager  of  the  Adelphi  theatre.  It  enabled  him  to  earn  £10,000  in  a  single  year 
for  his  play  The  Colleen  Bawn.  Stephens  is  at  his  best  in  this  chapter  on  'the 
profit-sharing  revolution’  which  shows  how  the  prosperity  of  the  theatre  and  that 
of  the  playwright  were  inextricably  tied  together  and  how  Boucicault’s 
adventurism  in  the  1860s  and  1870s  would  ultimately  enable  Wilde  to  earn  £7000 
in  the  first  year  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan ,  in  1892,  Pinero  £30,000  from 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  to  look  back  over  a  38- 
year  writing  career  in  1917  which  had  earned  him  over  £150,000.  Stephens’s 
approach,  however,  tends  to  chronicle  merely  the  success  stories,  measured  in 
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terms  of  financial  achievement  and  business  acumen  acquired  through  the  deal¬ 
ings  of  playwrights  with  prominent  actor-managers  like  Irving,  Alexander  or 
Wyndham.  The  last  chapters  deal  with  measures  taken  to  defend  the  playwright’s 
dramatic  property  from  predatory  managers  and  unscrupulous  publishers  and  the 
concerted  attempt  by  Pinero,  Jones,  Shaw  and  Wilde  to  appeal  to  a  reading  public 
wider  than  the  theatregoing  audience.  By  the  1890s  these  playwrights  were 
determined  to  ‘underscore  the  privileged  status  of  the  author’s  text’  over  any 
attempt  at  performer  interpretation.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  reinforced 
by  the  disclosures  to  which  Kaplan  refers  in  his  article  on  Wilde.  Ironically, 
publishing  a  play  text  was  intended  as  an  indicator  of  authenticity  and  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  ownership  with  which  few  actors  or  managements  dared  argue  (particu¬ 
larly  of  course  in  the  case  of  Shaw),  rather  than  the  demonstration  of  a  literary 
prowess  which  might  match  that  of  the  novelists  or  poets  to  which  the  playwrights 
so  desperately  aspired.  But  a  profession  does  not  merely  comprise  half  a  dozen 
successful  dramatists  writing  for  a  West  End  audience.  They  form  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  and  Stephens  skates  quickly  over  the  rest  —  those  who  wrote  exclu¬ 
sively  for  provincial  theatres  and  in  London  for  the  Grecian,  the  Surrey,  the 
Victoria,  the  Lyric  in  Hammersmith  or  the  East  End  theatres,  like  Hazlewood  at 
the  Britannia.  These  he  tends  to  dismiss  as  ‘hack  dramatists’.  What  kept  them 
going  as  playwrights?  What  was  their  attitude  to  the  concept  of  a  ‘profession’?  It 
wasn’t  status  or  money  or  literary  appreciation.  It  might  have  been  useful  to 
know. 

The  first  chapter  of  Anthony  Jenkins’s  book  The  Making  of  Victorian  Drama 
is  entitled  ‘Breaking  Through  the  Darkness’.  Its  implicit  methodological  ap¬ 
proach  might  well  stand  for  the  entire  volume.  The  publisher’s  description 
attached  to  this  volume  suggests,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  book  will 
describe  ‘the  social  transformation  of  theatre  during  the  century’.  If  social  trans¬ 
formation  is  taken  to  mean  the  rise  in  the  social  status  of  performers  during  the 
Victorian  period,  then  the  book  certainly  takes  this  into  account.  However,  this 
is  merely  referred  to  in  passing  and  the  changing  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the 
theatre  within  Victorian  society  are  largely  ignored.  After  the  opening  chapter, 
the  remaining  ones  are  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  work  of  Bulwer-Lytton, 
Robertson,  Gilbert  (with  a  sidelong  glance  at  H.  J.  Byron),  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Pinero,  Wilde  and  Shaw.  The  yardstick  used  to  measure  these  playwrights  seems 
to  be  the  extent  to  which  they  were  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
onerous  burden  of  the  theatre  and  its  practices,  and  to  identify  themselves  as 
respectable  artists  independent  of  the  box-office.  To  evaluate  dramatic  authors 
selected  on  the  basis  of  purely  literary  values  places  them,  in  my  opinion,  in 
inevitable  conflict  with  the  theatrical  processes  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Theatre 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  moreover,  is  regarded  in  this  book  as  a  silly  adolescent 
incapable  of  taking  itself  seriously  and  requiring  adulthood  for  it  to  be,  in  turn, 
taken  seriously.  The  real  thrust  of  this  book  is  to  argue  for  the  primacy  of  the 
playwright  and  in  so  doing  to  deplore  the  Victorian  circumstances  which  con¬ 
spired  against  this.  These  include  the  presence  of  actors,  scenic  designers  and 
audiences.  Playwrights  until  the  1890s  were  forced  to  reject  ideas  because  ‘one 
of  the  reasons  ...  the  majority  of  nineteenth-century  plays  contain  so  few  ...  is 
that  actors  and  audiences  regarded  drama  as  narrative  ...’  Thus  Robertson  ‘was 
not  a  deep  thinker,  and  his  plays  typify  the  sixties  because  of  that’,  Gilbert’s 
Engaged  seems  ‘to  lack  human  warmth  simply  because  the  theatrical  excesses 
Gilbert  parodies  are  ...  blessedly  dead’,  the  style  of  Jones  s  The  Silver  King  is 
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more  subdued  than  the  ravings  at  Drury  Lane  or  the  Adelphi  This  determina¬ 
tion  to  denigrate  the  conditions  of  performance  makes  the  book  singularly  intol¬ 
erant.  Furthermore,  it  tells  us  little  about  the  selected  playwrights  we  don  t 
already  know  and,  for  a  discussion  of  Victorian  drama  in  its  context,  it  is  a 
disappointment. 

Penny  Griffin’s  volume  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  is  an 
enthusiastic  appraisal  of  the  two  dramatists  intended  for  a  more  general  reader- 
ship  than  the  two  previous  books.  She  is  particularly  impressed  by  Pinero’s 
contribution  towards  a  literary  English  drama  and  traces  a  line  of  development 
from  his  early  Court  farces  to  Alan  Ayckbourn.  Jones,  whom  she  admires  for  his 
frontal  assaults  on  actor-managers,  she  ultimately  finds  too  belligerent  and 
embittered.  She  also  has  little  time  for  Shaw  whom  she  labels  as  mischievous, 
self-centred  and  destructive  in  his  attacks  upon  Pinero.  Because  she  is  concerned 
to  place  the  dramatists  within  a  continuum  which  stretches  from  Robertson  to 
Alan  Bennett  and  melodrama  from  stage  to  screen,  their  modernity  is  not  served 
best  by  her  selection  of  plays  which,  with  the  exception  of  The  Thunderbolt,  are 
all  confined  in  the  period  to  1900.  Moreover,  she  does  not  include  Jones’s  The 
Silver  King  which  might  have  shown  the  tradition  within  which  his  modernity 
needs  to  be  placed.  Though  perhaps  for  the  scholar  the  book  does  not  reflect  the 
current  line  of  critical  discourse  and  there  is  little  attempt  to  discuss  the  compro¬ 
mises  the  two  dramatists  were  forced  or  chose  to  make  in  order  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  audiences,  her  book  will  win  a  wider  reading  public  for  her  subjects. 

J.  S.  Bratton  et  al.'  s  Acts  of  Supremacy  contains  five  essays  which  explore  a 
number  of  stereotypes  staged  as  part  of  the  discourse  of  imperialism.  The 
introduction  describes  the  book  as  focused  ‘primarily  on  dramatic  presentation  in 
melodrama  and  spectacle,  since  the  negotiation  of  stereotypes  . . .  can  be  most 
clearly  and  fully  disclosed  in  such  narratives’.  As  Heidi  Holder  explains  in  her 
essay  on  the  physical  manifestations  of  empire  on  stage  (‘Melodrama,  Realism 
and  Empire  on  the  British  Stage’),  melodrama’s  binary  oppositions  are  particu¬ 
larly  relevant  to  any  discussion  of  ‘Self  and  ‘Other’.  In  the  first  two  essays, 
particular  character  types,  the  Jack  Tar  and  Stage  Irishman,  and  their  staging  are 
explored.  J.  S.  Bratton  (‘British  Heroism  and  the  Structure  of  Melodrama’)  sees 
the  figure  of  the  sailor  hero  as  the  most  powerful  instrument  of  imperialist 
ideology,  protean  and  able  to  cut  through  class  distinctions  and  empowered  by  his 
classlessness  and  distinctively  separate  linguistic  patterns  to  enter  both  serious 
and  comic  moral  universes.  His  is  a  positive  stereotype  endowed  with  an  almost 
magical  superiority  often  identified  with  national  and  racial  superiority.  The 
portrayal  of  the  Tar  was  itself  capable  of  transformation  throughout  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  coincided  with  parallel  changes  in  the  conception  of  the 
British  self-identity.  Bratton  demonstrates,  for  example,  that  there  was  a  percep¬ 
tible  shift  from  the  Tar’s  heroic  status  in  the  1840s  to  a  sentimental  and  social  one 
which  stressed  the  identification  of  the  figure  with  middle-class  domestic  virtues 
from  mid-century.  A  potentially  dangerous  working-class  figure  was  made  safe 
especially  when  encrusted  with  the  nostalgia  which  surrounded  performers  like 
T.  P.  Cooke  who  had  played  the  same  character  for  30  years.  After  about  1880  the 
Tar  appears  as  well  in  aggressively  masculine  fantasies  of  power  which,  Bratton 
suggests,  coincide  with  moments  of  imperial  crisis  like  the  Sudan  conflict  or  the 
Anglo-Boer  wars.  The  extensive  use  of  playtexts  as  primary  data,  such  as 
Moncrieffs  The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  Fitzball’s  False  Colours!  or,  the  Free 
Trader!,  and  Mackay’s  Sons  of  the  Empire,  or,  the  Path  of  Duty,  is  extremely 
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useful  since  it  draws  to  our  attention  their  importance  as  cultural  documents. 
Richard  Allen  Cave’s  ‘Staging  the  Irishman’  complements  Bratton’s  essay.  It 
examines  the  cliches  of  behaviour  and  language  associated  with  the  performance 
of  Irish  characters  and  shows  that,  like  the  Tar  figure,  the  Irish  character  was 
protean  and  capable  of  reflecting  the  shifts  and  changes  in  political  and  social 
attitudes  to  Ireland  during  the  century.  Indeed,  ‘throughout  the  century  the  need 
to  re-negotiate  and  deconstruct  the  icon  [of  Irishness]  retained  a  pressing  urgency 
especially  ...  for  Irish  dramatists’.  Cave  quickly  surveys  the  presentation  of  Irish 
characters  from  Shakespeare’s  Macmorris  to  Colman’s  Denis  Brulgruddery 
which  preserved  the  stereotype,  before  singling  out  Tyrone  Power  who,  as  actor 
in  the  period  to  1841,  revolutionized  the  performance  tradition  by  investing  the 
Irishman  with  heroic  attributes.  Dion  Boucicault  absorbed  Power’s  performance 
values  and  extended  these  by  writing  plays  which  excited  respect  on  the  part  of 
audiences  for  Irish  values  and  culture,  in  particular  Arrah-na-Pogue  and  The 
Shaughraun  which  Cave  calls  the  ‘finest  celebration  of  what  it  is  to  be  Irish’  in 
the  Victorian  period.  The  essay  concludes  by  referring  to  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre  Society  and  Shaw’s  subversive  John  Bull’s  Other  Island.  Michael 
Pickering’s  essay  is  similarly  concerned  with  the  staging  of  a  stereotype,  but  this 
time  the  ‘mock  black’  as  epitomized  in  the  ‘nigger’  minstrel  (‘Mock  Blacks  and 
Racial  Mockery:  The  “Nigger”  Minstrel  and  British  Imperialism’).  This  is  a 
complex  and  difficult  topic  to  negotiate  and  Pickering  is  at  pains  to  differentiate 
the  elements  of  racism,  imperialism  and  curiosity  which  thread  through  the 
immensely  popular  theatrical  manifestation  of  ‘otherness’.  Its  popularity  cannot 
be  explained  solely  with  reference  to  an  inherited  need  for  an  object  of  racist 
abuse’.  He  further  differentiates  between  blackface,  the  assumption  of  a  mask 
which  encourages  crude  essentialism  and  exaggeration,  and  the  realistic  perform¬ 
ance  of  blacks  coloured  by  a  residual  adherence  to  ‘noble  savagery’  and  the 
exposure  to  actual  instances  of  aboriginality  through  the  various  Exhibitions  and 
imports  by  entertainment  impresarios.  In  common  with  the  other  two  essays, 
subversiveness  within  the  stereotype  keeps  recurring.  Pickering  argues  that  white 
moral  rectitude  is  turned  upside  down  in  the  ‘nigger’  stereotype  and  that 
blackface  minstrelsy  played  out  many  of  the  tensions  and  conflicts  in  Victorian 
society  and  especially  in  its  shifting  attitudes  towards  imperialism.  The  last 
essays  are  concerned  with  the  occurrences  of  imperialist  spectacle.  Heidi  Holder, 
in  ‘Melodrama,  Realism  and  Empire  on  the  British  Stage’,  discusses  the  melo¬ 
drama  set  within  a  colonial  landscape  from  Moncrieffs  Cataract  of  the  Ganges 
(1823)  to  Pettitt  and  Harris’s  Human  Nature  (1885).  In  the  first  fifty  years  of  the 
century  the  stage  was  a  performance  site  characterized  by  historical  verisimili¬ 
tude  and  exotic  fantasy.  It  made  the  average  theatregoer  a  potential  expert  on 
foreign  societies  and  events.  In  the  latter  half,  she  argues  that  colonial  melo¬ 
drama,  increasingly  a  vehicle  for  “facts”,  was  used  to  educate  an  English  public 
in  the  business  of  Empire’.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  tendency  for  foreign 
countries  to  become  non-specific  venues  for  historically  ungrounded  spectacle. 
Breandon  Gregory,  in  ‘Staging  British  India’,  shows  us  the  impresario  at  work, 
capitalizing  on  the  fascination  with  Empire  for  his  own  aggrandizement.  Imre 
Kiralfy  used  the  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  Grounds  for  a  huge  Empire  of  India 
Exhibition  in  association  with  his  own  spectacular  play,  India,  performed  at  the 
adjacent  Empress  Theatre  which  he  built,  in  1895-6.  Together,  the  exhibition  and 
spectacular  performance  were  the  apotheosis  of  imperialism,  attended  by  twelve 
million  people  over  two  summers  and  engineered  with  the  active  collusion  of 
English  peers  and  Indian  princes. 
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The  remaining  work  to  be  noticed  in  the  period  concentrates  on  specific 
theatres,  performers  and  elements  of  staging.  The  material  also  reveals  different 
approaches  to  the  investigation  of  history.  Jim  Davis’s  work  on  the  Britannia 
Theatre,  an  element  of  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  has  been  enriched  by 
his  discovery  of  the  diaries  of  Frederick  Wilton,  the  stage  manager  at  the  theatre 
between  1846  and  1875.  These  he  has  scrupulously  edited  for  the  Society  for 
Theatre  Research  together  with  an  introduction  which  traces  the  history  of  the 
theatre  itself,  its  existence  as  a  saloon  theatre  from  1843  to  1858  and  its 
rebuilding  as  a  theatre  which  would  retain  an  East  End  pre-eminence  until  the 
end  of  the  century.  Woven  into  this  history  is  the  extraordinary  career  of  the  Lanes 
who  managed  the  theatre  from  the  1840s  until  Sarah  Lane  died  in  1899  and  whose 
management  gained  the  plaudits  of  Dickens,  Shaw,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s 
Office.  Frederick  Wilton’s  career  as  provincial  actor  spanned  from  1821  until  he 
became  the  Britannia’s  stage  manager  in  January  1846.  Though  Wilton  kept  a 
diary  prior  to  1863,  these  have  been  lost  and  what  remains  is  a  diary  which 
comprises  fourteen  volumes  of  material  which  cover  not  only  his  activities  as  a 
stage  manager  but  also  his  family  anxieties  and  his  retirement  in  Australia  after 

1 876.  Davis  has  edited  the  diaries  so  as  only  to  include  his  work  at  the  Britannia. 
Wilton  was  estranged  from  his  daughter  Jessie  who  was  herself  a  provincial 
actress.  References  to  her  in  the  diaries  prompted  Davis  to  investigate  her  life  as 
an  independent  performer  and  this  forms  the  basis  of  the  article  ‘Jessie  H.  Wilton, 
Victorian  Provincial  Actress:  Two  Historiographical  Approaches  to  Documenta¬ 
tion’  ( THStud  12.107-37)  in  which  he  collaborates  with  Tracy  Davis.  He  is 
concerned  with  discovering  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  provincial  actress  and  the 
socio-economic  conditions  to  which  performers,  neither  poverty-stricken  nor 
wealthy  middle-class  in  provenance,  were  exposed.  She  analyses  the  role  of  the 
provincial  actress  within  the  context  of  the  ‘woman  surplus’  question. 

Richard  Foulkes’s  book  on  the  Calverts  charts  the  history  of  Charles  and 
Adelaide  Calvert  from  before  their  meeting  in  1853  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  South¬ 
ampton  to  the  end  of  their  careers.  Calvert  died  in  1879  while  his  widow 
remained  a  successful  performer  in  her  own  right  until  her  death  in  1921, 
performing  with  Booth,  Mary  Anderson  and  Lillie  Langtry  in  America  and 
playing  the  original  Catherine  Petkoff  in  Shaw’s  Arms  and  (he  Man.  The  couple 
had  married  in  1856  and,  after  working  in  London  and  travelling  between  1858 
and  1864,  took  up  the  management  of  the  Prince’s  Theatre  in  Manchester.  Calvert 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Samuel  Phelps  and  the  tenure  of  the  Prince’s  Theatre 
was  remarkable  for  the  Shakespeare  revivals  which  appeared  between  1 864  and 

1877.  Foulkes  comments  on  the  Calverts’  reputation  for  ensemble  acting  and 
historical  accuracy  and  places  the  management  both  chronologically  and  artisti¬ 
cally  between  the  managements  of  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess  Theatre  and 
Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum.  Calvert’s  connection  with  Kean  also  extended  to  his 
use  of  the  Grieve  family  for  his  settings  in  Manchester,  and  Nancy  Hazelton 
explains  in  ‘The  Grieve  Family:  Patterning  in  Nineteenth-Century  Scene  De¬ 
signs’  some  of  the  characteristic  Grieve  ‘signatures’  which  appear  in  designs  as 
early  as  1829  (TS  32.i.31— 42).  Kean’s  other  designer  was  Frederick  Lloyd  who 
was  principally  responsible  for  The  Corsican  Brothers  in  1852  which  G.  H. 
Lewes,  normally  no  supporter  of  Kean’s,  so  much  admired.  Barry  Yzereef 
(‘Ghostly  Appearances:  The  Vision  Scene  in  The  Corsican  Brothers',  TN  46. i. 4— 
14)  looks  at  the  play’s  impact  and  at  the  vision  scene  in  the  play  in  which  the 
‘Corsican  trap’  and  Charles  Kean’s  doubling  of  the  roles  of  the  two  Dei  Franchi 
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astounded  Queen  Victoria.  Yzereef  persuasively  describes  the  mechanics  of  the 
vision  scene  which  helped  to  ‘create  one  of  the  most  sensational  and  electrifying 
supernatural  scenes  on  the  Victorian  stage’. 

Finally,  W.  D.  King  (‘When  Theater  Becomes  History:  Final  Curtains  on  the 
Victorian  Stage’,  KS  36. i. 53-61)  looks  at  the  new  fire  regulations  which  were 
imposed  by  the  London  County  Council  on  theatres,  one  of  which  dictated  the  use 
of  a  fire-proof  proscenium  curtain.  By  1902,  the  Lyceum  syndicate  which  had 
taken  over  Irving’s  theatre  were  so  debt-ridden  that  the  theatre  was  closed  leaving 
Irving  to  end  his  days  as  a  deracinated  touring  actor.  The  LCC  regulations  would 
have  entailed  the  removal  of  the  theatre’s  roller  curtain,  the  sound  of  whose 
descent  and  thud  on  the  stage  floor  imposed  a  sense  of  finality  to  the  action  on 
stage  and  punctuated  it.  This  forms  the  beginning  of  a  sophisticated  and  challeng¬ 
ing  exploration  which  relates  the  curtain’s  definitive  closure  and  the  final  phase 
of  Irving’s  career  to  the  constantly  regenerated  actor  emerging  from  behind  the 
curtain  to  the  flickering  chiaroscuro  of  the,  by  then,  old-fashioned  gas  floats: 
‘from  out  of  the  darkness  behind  the  curtain,  again  came  the  resurrected  actor  to 
accept  the  radiant  adoration  of  the  public  at  the  curtain  call.  Life,  fire,  focus  - 
death,  curtain,  darkness:  a  complex  dialectic  articulated  across  the  verge  or 
threshold  of  the  Lyceum  stage.’  The  allusiveness  of  this  essay  makes  one  look 
forward  to  King’s  forthcoming  book,  Henry  Irving's  ‘Waterloo’. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Fiction;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Drama.  Section 

1  (a)  is  by  Adrian  Page  and  Julian  Cowley;  section  1  (b)  is  by  Macdonald  Daly, 
Susan  Watkins  and  Richard  Storer;  section  1  (c)  is  by  Mark  Rawlinson;  section 

2  (a)  is  by  Stuart  Sillars;  section  2  (b)  is  by  Mark  Wormald;  and  section  3  is  by 
Trevor  Griffiths. 


1.  Fiction 

(a)  General  Studies 

As  ‘postmodernism’  settles  into  a  position  of  familiarity  within  academic  and 
non-academic  discourse,  the  need  arises  to  re-evaluate  our  uses  of  the  term 
‘modernism’.  So  Marc  Manganaro  asserts  in  Modernist  Anthropology:  From 
Fieldwork  to  Text,  and  the  essays  gathered  here  present  a  range  of  readings 
assessing  the  anthropological  and  ethnographic  projects  of  modernism  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  critical  theory.  The  literary  reader  will  probably  meet  with  few 
surprises  in  terms  of  the  analysis  of  practices  of  reading  and  writing  culture,  and 
the  essays  directly  treating  literature  will  be  primarily  of  interest  to  the  anthro¬ 
pologist.  Still,  there  are  useful  discussions  of  such  figures  as  James  Frazer,  Franz 
Boas,  Ruth  Benedict,  and  Georges  Bataille  which  may  complement  fruitfully  the 
work  now  being  done  by  literary  critics  on  the  response  of  modernist  writers  to 
the  ethnographic  work  of  their  contemporaries.  In  Peter  Collier  and  Judy  Davies’s 
volume  on  Modernism  and  the  European  Unconscious,  the  concept  is  further 
elaborated  in  a  wider  cultural  context.  This  collection  of  comparative  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  essays,  exploring  relationships  of  modernist  formal  innovation  to 
psychoanalytic  and  allied  models  of  mind,  sets  out  to  address  a  perceived  lack 
within  previously  existent  studies  of  early  twentieth-century  European  culture. 
Malcolm  Bowie’s  magisterial  study  of  Freud  and  Schoenberg,  Peter  Collier’s 
placement  of  the  poetic  image,  in  relation  to  Breton  as  well  as  Freud,  and  Anne 
Femihough’s  contribution  on  Lawrence  and  psychoanalysis  deserve  particular 
mention,  as  does  the  book’s  third  section,  ‘The  Image  in  Performance’.  The 
plurality  lurking  within  the  ostensibly  monolithic  term  ‘modernism’  is  tellingly 
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disclosed,  while  the  complex  bearing  upon  it  of  various  conceptions  of  the 
unconscious  is  suggestively  indicated,  yet  not  confined  to  any  overarching 
scheme. 

A  contrasting  approach  is  taken  by  Dominic  Head  in  asserting  that  generic 
conventions  alone  can  lead  to  a  more  detailed  appreciation  of  modernism.  Head’s 
useful  work  on  The  Modernist  Short  Story:  A  Study  in  Theory  and  Practice 
explores  the  relationship  between  the  short  story  and  literary  modernism,  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  former  encapsulates  the  latter.  His  claim  for  linking  generic  capabili¬ 
ties  and  representation  of  specific  social  worlds  is  focused  in  an  understanding  of 
twentieth-century  experience  as  characteristically  episodic,  and  of  the  short  story 
as  distinguished  by  intensity  of  literary  artifice.  After  an  initial  critical  survey  of 
short  story  theory,  there  are  chapters  giving  close  readings  of  Joyce,  Woolf, 
Mansfield,  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Lowry.  The  thesis  tested  is  that  the  modernist 
short  story  exploits  the  disunifying  effects  of  techniques  customarily  associated 
with  the  reunifying  capabilities  of  this  generic  form. 

In  a  more  theoretical  study  by  Shoshana  Felman  and  Dori  Laub,  M.D., 
however,  there  is  a  powerful  argument  against  formalist  approaches  to  recent 
fiction  and  in  favour  of  literary  art  as  a  record  of  contemporary  history.  In 
Testimony:  Crises  of  Witnessing  in  Literature,  Psychoanalysis  and  History,  an 
eminent  literary  critic  and  a  practising  psychoanalyst  examine  the  nature  of 
witnessing  and  recollection,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Holocaust.  Their 
insights  illuminate  the  various  transformations  by  means  of  which  history  be¬ 
comes  narrative,  memory  engenders  art,  and  the  survivor  finds  a  voice.  They  chart 
the  hazards  of  telling  and  of  receiving  testimony  in  a  range  of  modes  and 
situations,  and  the  book  works  towards  a  ‘theory  of  testimony’  elucidating  the 
relationship  of  speech  to  survival,  and  of  traumatic  events  to  historical  record. 
This  is  a  crucial,  powerful  book,  addressing  with  subtlety  and  determination 
crisis  in  history  and  literature,  and  delineating  conditions  for  a  return  of  the  voice. 
As  they  put  it,  Testimony  is  about  how  art  bears  witness  to  ‘what  we  do  not  yet 
know  of  our  lived  historical  relation  to  events  of  our  times’.  Martin  Tucker’s  vast 
collection  Literary  Exile  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  An  Analysis  and  Bibliographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary  is  another  rich  source  of  information  on  the  social  origins  of  much 
literature  in  the  era  of  modernism.  The  product  of  seven  years’  labour,  this 
compendium  of  around  550  entries  surveys  literary  exile  in  this  century,  and 
provides  information  within  an  analytical  framework  about  writers  from  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds,  who  have  found  themselves  in,  or  opted  for,  the  condition 
of  exile.  The  introduction  establishes  categories  with  which  to  analyse  identifi¬ 
able  ‘communities’:  political,  religious,  cultural,  personal/social,  sexual,  legal 
and  criminal.  Generally,  Tucker  suggests,  exile  constitutes  a  ‘community  of 
experience’  characteristic  of  the  modern  era.  Each  entry  is  supplemented  by  a 
brief  bibliography.  The  value  of  the  dictionary  is  clearly  in  its  diversity,  suggest¬ 
ing  unexpected  connections  to  stimulate  study  and  research  in  this  area.  Leah  D. 
Hewitt’s  Autobiographical  Tightropes  presents  yet  more  argument  to  justify 
literary  studies  which  override  modernism’s  tendency  to  draw  attention  to  form 
at  the  expense  of  historical  significance.  This  is  a  further  contribution  to  the 
varied  work  currently  being  done  in  reassessment  of  autobiographical  writing, 
and  responds  to  the  self-reflexivity  of  modernist  critical  positions  which  play 
down  the  significance  of  ‘life’  beyond  the  text.  Hewitt  explores  the  complex 
structuring  of  reference  in  autobiography,  taking  account  of  poststructuralist 
rethinking  of  the  authorial  subject,  and  of  problems  that  arise  with  genderized 
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reading.  She  analyses  the  work  of  French  women  writers  (de  Beauvoir,  Sarraute, 
Duras,  Monique  Wittig  and  Maryse  Conde),  but  with  reference  to  published 
English  translations.  This  is  an  accomplished,  sophisticated  addition  to  critical 
work  in  this  area. 

The  appropriation  and  modification  by  women  of  the  Bildungsroman  tradition 
is  Penny  Brown’s  concern  in  The  Poison  at  the  Source :  The  Female  Novel  of  Self- 
Development  in  the  Early  Twentieth  Century.  It  is  seen,  specifically,  as  a  response 
to  changing  social  circumstances  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century, 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  relatively  neglected  writers:  May  Sinclair,  Radclyffe 
Hall,  Rosamond  Lehmann,  Antonia  White  and  Dorothy  Richardson.  Brown  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  prevalent  middle-class  milieu  here  is  explicable  by  the  kind  of 
conflict  generated  by  the  values  of  that  class  under  threat,  and  contends  that  these 
novelists  illuminate  the  plight  in  a  new  epoch  of  women  generally.  This  conten¬ 
tious  claim  is  not  pursued  rigorously,  and  the  book  is  useful  primarily  as  a  survey 
of  the  authors’  work.  The  same  is  true  of  Contemporary  British  Women  Writers: 
Texts  and  Strategies  edited  by  Robert  E.  Hosmer  Jr.  This  is  a  collection  of  essays 
which  introduce  readers  to  the  most  celebrated  conventional  women  writers  such 
as  Anita  Brookner,  A.  S.  Byatt,  Angela  Carter,  Muriel  Spark  and  Fay  Weldon. 
The  rather  conservative  choice  of  novelists  makes  it  look  as  if  a  female  canon  is 
slowly  taking  shape  in  the  minds  of  some  reviewers.  To  add  to  this  suggestion  of 
assimilation  of  the  novels  by  women  into  existing  traditions,  many  of  the  essays 
are  by  men.  Although  there  is  no  reason  why  valuable  work  should  not  emerge 
from  this  project,  there  are  some  readings  which  show  ignorance  of  much  feminist 
debate.  To  claim  that  Angela  Carter’s  The  Sadeian  Women  casts  the  Marquis  de 
Sade  as  a  ‘liberator  of  women’  is  to  disregard  the  debate  amongst  women  critics 
about  Carter’s  work.  Recent  articles  on  Carter’s  sexual  politics  do  not  appear  in 
the  brief  bibliography  following  the  chapter.  Ann  Hulbert’ s  essay  on  one  novel. 
Possession:  A  Romance,  by  A.  S.  Byatt,  is  a  much  more  readable  introduction  to 
her  work  and  avoids  glib  generalizations. 

John  D.  Barbour’s  The  Conscience  of  the  Autobiographer:  Ethical  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Dimensions  of  Autobiography,  however,  serves  to  remind  us  that  autobiog¬ 
raphy  is  not  necessarily  an  unproblematic  source  for  modem  history.  Barbour 
takes  conscience  as  the  construction  of  narratives  involving  moral  assessment  of 
one’s  character  and  actions,  and  explores  examples  of  autobiographical  writing  as 
acts  of  conscience.  Focusing  upon  the  inevitable  tension  of  author  as  both 
protagonist  and  narrator,  he  tackles  issues  such  as  the  nature  of  truthfulness,  and 
the  validity  of  various  fictional  strategies  in  the  service  of  self-representation. 
The  perspective  is  ethical  and  Christian,  and  is  consciously  defensive  against  the 
corrosive  arguments  of  poststructuralism.  Specific  authors  studied  range  from 
Montaigne  to  Malcolm  X.  Readers  broadly  sympathetic  to  his  analytical  align¬ 
ment  should  find  this  book  a  stimulating  resource  for  more  general  study  of 
autobiography. 

Another  study  which  argues  for  the  influence  of  religious  and  moral  perspec¬ 
tives  on  a  literary  genre  is  Colin  Manlove’s  compendious  Christian  Fantasy: 
From  1200  to  the  Present.  In  his  chapters  on  modem  Christian  fantasy,  Manlove 
argues  that  twentieth-century  writers  are  struggling  against  the  tide  of 
desupernaturalizing  which  was  the  legacy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  C.  S.  Lewis 
is  said  to  ‘re-live  his  own  conversion’  in  his  literary  works,  and  to  create  a  sense 
of  the  Christian  otherness  in  a  desirable  form.  Although  Charles  Williams  is  seen 
as  a  particularly  ‘serene’  Christian  fantasist,  the  modern  examples  discussed, 
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which  include  much  science  fiction,  owe  considerable  debts  to  Tolkien  and  C.  S. 
Lewis  and  leave  the  impression  that  the  genre  has  not  flourished  in  recent  times. 
This  is  a  scholarly  account  of  its  subject,  however,  and  does  justice  to  the  issues, 
although  some  modem  novels  such  as  Russell  Hoban’s  Riddley  Walker  are  lightly 
treated  by  virtue  of  the  lack  of  overt  Christian  belief.  In  his  contribution  to 
Twentieth-Century  Fantasists,  edited  by  Kath  Filmer,  Stephen  Prickett  argues 
that  its  contemporary  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  genre  where  the 
marginal  voices  of  society  can  become  the  central  focus  of  literature.  It  is  a  genre 
we  need,  in  other  words,  to  express  the  condition  of  contemporary  life.  Whether 
this  be  the  nostalgia  for  the  ‘Golden  Age’  of  Nature  as  found  in  Tolkien,  or  a 
sense  of  the  fragmentation  and  disorientation  of  today  as  found  in  Angela  Carter, 
the  contributors  to  this  collection  of  essays  maintain  that  fantasy  foregrounds 
voices  which  are  not  normally  heard  and  are  ultimately  subversive  in  some  sense. 
This  is  a  far-ranging  and  rich  collection  which  covers  most  genres  from  science 
fiction  to  the  use  of  fantasy  in  contemporary  news  media.  Whereas  some  essays 
establish  the  value  of  the  form,  especially  in  the  work  of  Ursula  le  Guin,  others 
fail  to  justify  much  further  attention  to  particular  forms  of  marginality.  These  are 
largely  illustrations  of  the  position  found  in  Rosemary  Jackson’s  Fantasy:  The 
Literature  of  Subversion  (1981)  rather  than  developments  of  her  themes. 

Harold  Orel,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  popular  fictional  forms  were  far 
from  marginal  in  one  major  historical  period  of  this  century.  Popular  Fiction  in 
England  1914-1918  examines  war  literature  as  a  means  of  avoiding  a  confronta¬ 
tion  with  contemporary  issues.  The  main  premise  behind  Orel  s  book  is  that 
escapist  fiction  was  a  dominant  popular  form  of  the  novel  during  the  war  period 
1914_1918.  He  assumes  that  such  fiction  marked  a  determined  effort  by  publish¬ 
ers  (with  implicit  compliance  from  the  readers  who  demanded  such  fiction)  to 
forget  the  war  effort.  Despite  the  interest  of  his  survey  of  the  book  trade  and  his 
determined  focus  on  lesser-known  literary  works  such  as  George  Moore’s  The 
Brook  Kerith  (1916)  and  Mary  Webb’s  The  Golden  Arrow  (1915)  the  presence  of 
the  conspiracy  theory  rankles.  One  of  the  unfortunate  side-effects  of  Orel  s 
determination  to  argue  for  escapist  fiction’s  avoidance  of  war  themes  is  to  suggest 
that  religion  and  war  belong  to  different  spheres  of  understanding.  A  main  theme 
of  The  Brook  Kerith,  for  example,  is  the  Christian  faith.  To  be  fair,  Orel  does  say 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Moore  that  ‘  The  Brook  Kerith  cannot  help  but  remind 
us  once  again  of  the  limitless  capabilities  of  Scripture  to  stimulate  a  creative 
mind’  in  the  reconstruction  of  manners  and  ways  of  thinking  that  had  long  since 
passed  from  the  world.  However,  he  does  not  investigate  the  consequences  which 
such  creativity  and  reconstruction  might  have  on  readers’  perspectives  of  the  war 

effort  at  home  and  abroad.  . 

A  much  more  disturbing  picture  of  war  and  its  literature  emerges  in  Paul 
Fussell’s  The  Bloody  Game.  Following  on  from  The  Great  War  and  Modern 
Memory,  The  Bloody  Game  is  an  anthology  of  historical,  literary  and  personal 
accounts  of  war.  It  is  an  invaluable  collection  enabling  the  reader  to  create  his  or 
her  own  interdisciplinary  dialogue  about  various  civil  and  world  events.  Apart 
from  the  opening  synopsis  of  intent  (highly  derivative  of  The  Great  War  and 
Modern  Memory),  Fussell’s  presence  is  limited  to  brief  introductory  passages. 
These  give  the  reader  a  bare  minimum  of  information  about  the  different  sections 
of  the  book:  the  two  World  Wars,  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  Vietnam  etc.  However, 
the  political  motivation  behind  Fussell’s  editing  is  clear  and  sometimes  restric¬ 
tive.  In  the  Spanish  Civil  War  section,  for  example,  we  have  little  representation 
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from  soldiers  fighting  for  Franco  or  of  Fascist  rhetoric.  This  is  a  shame,  since  the 
value  of  comparing  ideological  motivation  for  the  deconstruction  of  historical 
empiricism  is  evident  in  the  section  on  the  Second  World  War.  Here,  Fussell  does 
include  an  extract  from  the  confessional  writing  of  Auschwitz  commander 
Rudolph  Hoss.  Clearly  unrepentant  about  his  actions,  Hoss  gives  us  a  chilling 
example  of  logic  and  fact  perverted.  This  sombre  note  is  echoed  in  John  R. 
Clark’s  The  Modern  Satiric  Grotesque  and  Its  Traditions .  On  the  front  of  this 
book  is  a  reproduction  of  Pablo  Picasso’s  ‘Head  of  Horse’,  a  preliminary  sketch 
for  Guernica.  With  its  dilated  nostrils  and  startled  eyes  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  this  horse  is  representative  of  pain,  madness  or  the  laughter  of  despair. 
John  Clark  paints  a  picture  of  society  (European  and  American)  which  is  ‘grow¬ 
ing  increasingly  alien,  fatuous,  smug  and  corrupt’.  Such  society  gets  the  literature 
it  deserves,  what  he  terms  ‘modem  satiric  grotesque’.  In  Part  I  Clark  explores  the 
dark  mood  of  modem  literature  and  traces  its  ancestry  in  the  gothic  and  grotesque. 
In  Part  II  he  investigates  authors’  methods  for  shocking  readers  into  attention: 
authors  discussed  include  Joyce,  Kafka,  Twain,  and  Mailer.  Having  explored 
grotesque  satire’s  abuse  of  normative  artistic  conventions  and  forms,  Part  III 
examines  grotesque  literature’s  fascination  with  distasteful  subjects  such  as 
incest  and  child  abuse.  Clark  ends  with  the  suggestion  that  such  literature  is  not 
just  a  series  of  shock  tactics.  Importantly,  he  argues,  in  an  age  of  darkness  the 
satiric  grotesque  proves  that  the  artistic  imagination  is  as  lively  and  innovative  as 
it  has  ever  been. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  of  whether  literary  critics  can  describe  fiction 
better  than  those  who  created  it  is  an  interesting  point  to  debate.  Zulfikar  Ghose 
introduces  The  Art  of  Creating  Fiction  with  the  argument  that  writers  are  the  best 
authority  on  fiction  and  that  his  work  distils  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
twentieth-century  writers  who  have  chosen  to  describe  the  creative  process.  The 
book  is  really  a  manual  for  creative  writing  and  will  undoubtedly  be  very  useful 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  also  devotes  some  time  to  analysis  of  modem  literature  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  it  has  preached.  The  advice  offered  to  the  would- 
be  writer  is  often  of  the  common-sense  variety  which  appears  to  be  necessary,  yet 
it  is  seasoned  with  a  lively  set  of  references  to  creative  writers  whose  words  are 
well  chosen.  As  Pound  is  quoted  as  saying:  ‘Great  literature  is  simply  language 
charged  with  meaning  to  the  utmost  possible  degree.’  The  analysis  of  Lawrence’s 
story  ‘Odour  of  Chrysanthemums’  both  praises  his  descriptive  powers  with 
justification,  and  points  out  where  the  story  should  have  ended  to  avoid  vapid 
philosophizing  in  high-sounding  language.  This  is  a  fairly  rare  perspective  on 
fiction  and  Ghose’s  work  is  lively  and  stimulating  to  read.  Roy  Johnson’s 
Studying  Fiction:  A  Guide  and  Study  Programme  is  a  very  basic  introduction  to 
literary  studies  with  examples  of  exercises  in  the  reading  and  interpretation  of 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  fiction.  The  short  stories  treated,  such  as 
Lawrence’s  ‘Fanny  and  Annie’,  are  reproduced  in  the  book  in  order  that  it  can 
serve  as  a  means  for  students  to  learn  and  assess  their  own  progress  independ¬ 
ently.  Exercises  are  followed  by  model  answers.  The  attempt  to  make  the  study 
of  fiction  accessible  to  students  who  have  not  been  formally  educated  in  literary 
studies  sometimes  flounders  in  banal  generalities.  It  is  disputable  whether  to 
discuss  class  in  Lawrence  is  in  fact  to  turn  to  sociology,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
story  fails  to  leave  the  student  with  the  sense  that  the  ending  of  Lawrence’s  story 
is  open  and  needs  to  be  explained  as  a  literary  development  of  class  structures. 
This  is  probably  a  book  which  ‘A’  level  students  would  appreciate  rather  more, 
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as  it  exhibits  the  difficulty  of  both  defining  basic  concepts  clearly  and  inspiring 
a  more  critical  approach. 

Two  books  of  specific  interest  to  those  working  in  the  field  of  twentieth- 
century  French  literature  are  mentioned  here  as  of  general  concern  to  modem 
literary  study.  The  first  is  Blaise  Cendrars’  Modernities  and  Other  Writings, 
edited  by  Monique  Chefdor  and  translated  by  Esther  Allen.  Cendrars’  perspec¬ 
tives  on  the  ‘great  transformations  of  the  modem  world’  are  made  available  to 
English  readers  in  this  volume,  which  seeks  to  place  an  important  and  neglected 
figure  within  the  familiar  pantheon  of  modernist  writers  and  artists.  His  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  multiple  velocities  of  modem  life,  and  of  the  impact  of  new  technolo¬ 
gies  on  human  behaviour,  is  registered  in  a  series  of  vibrant  essays  which  deserve 
to  be  placed  with  more  familiar  manifestos  and  aesthetic  statements  of  their 
period  (1918—1926). 

In  Tentative  d’Inventaire  Pas  Prop  Approximatif  des  Ecrits  de  Georges  Perec: 
Bibliographic,  Bernard  Magne  has  assembled  (in  French)  a  bibliography  of  the 
late  Georges  Perec.  A  reference  work  for  a  specialist  readership,  it  is  mentioned 
here  as  a  resource  for  researchers  into  twentieth-century  fiction  written  under 
self-imposed  constraint  or  generated  by  meta-literary  game-playing. 


(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900—45 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  in  Lawrence  studies  was  undoubtedly  the 
appearance,  alongside  uniform  editions  of  The  Fox,  The  Captain  s  Doll,  The 
Ladybird  and  Sketches  of  Etruscan  Places  and  Other  Italian  Essays,  of  the  long- 
awaited  Cambridge  edition  of  Sons  and  Lovers,  edited  by  Helen  and  Carl  Baron. 
Prior  to  the  Barons’  edition,  evaluative  critics  were  in  universal  agreement  that 
Edward  Garnett’s  pruning  of  Lawrence’s  manuscript  had  greatly  improved  the 
novel.  It  is  as  yet  early  days,  but  the  first  independent  and  considered  responses 
to  the  Barons’  edition  do  not  suggest  that  this  long-standing  consensus  is  fragile. 
Their  edition  is  posited  on  the  questionable  assumption  that  ‘critical’  and  edi¬ 
torial’  considerations  are  wholly  separable.  They  attempt  to  reproduce,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  what  might  be  called  an  ‘ideal’  Sons  and  Lovers,  as  it 
might  have  appeared  had  Garnett  played  absolutely  no  part  in,  and  Lawrence  had 
complete  control  over,  its  publication:  they  are  the  only  editors  ever  to  use 
Lawrence’s  manuscript  as  a  base  text,  and  to  ‘restore’  the  passages  whose 
removal  Garnett  initiated.  The  trade  edition  of  the  novel  issued  simultaneously  by 
the  publisher  even  advertises  itself  misleadingly  as  an  ‘unexpurgated’  text. 

It  is  possible  to  acknowledge  that  the  Barons’  edition  -  resplendent  with 
detailed  notes,  maps  and  explanatory  appendices  -  is  an  extremely  valuable 
addition  to  Lawrence  scholarship,  while  disagreeing  with  the  editorial  assump¬ 
tions  and  market-led  considerations  which  have  produced  it.  It  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  Lawrence  consented  to  the  cuts  proposed  by  Garnett,  both  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  although  the  Barons,  by  selective  quotation,  do  their  best  to  give  the 
reverse  impression.  To  claim  that  the  first  English  edition  of  the  novel  does  not 
have  the  author’s  imprimatur  -  it  was  the  only  edition  which  Lawrence  saw 
through  the  press  -  is  quite  bizarre,  whatever  his  reservations  about  it  were.  1  he 
1913  Duckworth  edition  is  the  only  one,  its  obvious  corruptions  aside,  which  we 
can  confidently  say  represents  Lawrence’s  final  thoughts  on  the  novel.  It  is 
certainly  highly  dubious,  not  least  because  of  the  stylistic  unevenness  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  to  include  in  a  published  text  unrevised  manuscript  passages,  excised 
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before  setting  in  type,  alongside  passages  subjected  to  examination  and  revision 
at  one  or  more  proof  stages.  But  the  Barons  do  so.  It  is  also  hard  to  justify  their 
blanket  preference  for  manuscript  readings  which  were  editorially  altered  and  not 
explicitly  disapproved  by  the  author,  or  editorially  altered  and  then  reworked  by 
the  author,  at  one  or  other  proof  stage. 

The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  Barons’  edition  is  their  record  of  the  extent 
to  which  Lawrence’s  typesetters  imposed  a  house-style  on  his  manuscript  which 
resulted  in  between  four  and  five  thousand  changes  to  his  punctuation.  This 
procedure  often  demonstrably  changed  Lawrence’s  intended  meaning.  It  is  not, 
however,  logical  to  go  to  the  extreme  that  the  Barons  do,  in  reverting  virtually 
wholesale  to  the  punctuation  of  Lawrence’s  manuscript,  which  is  frequently 
misleading,  often  inconsistent,  and  frustratingly  idiosyncratic.  Preservation  of 
Lawrence’s  over-reliance  on  the  hyphen,  misuse  of  the  colon,  or  sometimes 
curious  deployment  (or  non-deployment)  of  many  other  punctuation  marks  is 
hardly  justifiable  when  it  leads  to  readings  such  as  ‘The  total  expenses,  lodging, 
food  everything,  was  sixteen  shillings  a  week  per  person’  (Cambridge  edition)  in 
favour  of  those  incorporating  semantically  or  grammatically  preferable  amend¬ 
ments  made  in  the  printing-house:  ‘The  total  expenses  —  lodging,  food,  everything 
—  was  sixteen  shillings  a  week  per  person’  (1913  edition).  One  solution  to  such 
problems  is  editorial  adjudication  between  Lawrence’s  manuscript  and  the 
Duckworth  edition  on  the  merits  of  each  punctuational  variant,  one  or  other  being 
instated  or  confirmed  in  accordance  with  a  considered  sense  of  the  meaning, 
rhythm  or  tone  of  the  textual  locus  in  question.  Fetishization  of  the  manuscript  is 
an  inflexible  denial  of  the  fact  that  certain  textual  dilemmas  are  by  their  very 
nature  matters  of  editorial  judgement  rather  than  authority. 

Helen  Baron  repeats  some  of  the  defence  of  the  Cambridge  text  in  ‘Law¬ 
rence’s  Sons  and  Lovers  versus  Garnett’s’  ( EIC  42.265-78),  but  supplements  it 
with  more  detailed  thoughts  on  the  critical  importance  of  the  passages  Garnett 
deleted.  A  somewhat  brief  and  polemical  attack  on  the  Cambridge  text  can  be 
found  in  A.  Banerjee’s  ‘ Sons  and  Lovers  and  Its  Editors’  ( LMag  33.5/6.90-5). 
Michael  Black  offers  a  predictably  uncritical  promotion  of  the  edition  in  his  D. 
H.  Lawrence:  Sons  and  Lovers,  issued  in  Cambridge’s  Landmarks  of  World 
Literature  series.  I  say  ‘predictably’  and  ‘uncritical’  not  as  reflections  on  the 
critic  -  who  made  no  case  whatsoever  for  there  being  any  problems  with  the 
Duckworth  edition  of  Lawrence’s  novel  in  his  D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Early  Fiction 
(1984),  written  several  years  after  a  facsimile  of  Lawrence’s  manuscript  had  been 
published  -  but  as  conclusions  about  the  commercial  context  in  which  his  short 
study  has  been  produced.  Cambridge,  indeed,  published  Black’s  book  on  the  same 
day  as  its  edition  of  Sons  and  Lovers ,  although  Black,  in  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
mislead,  writes  in  the  past  tense  of  ‘the  text  which  was  restored  in  the  Cambridge 
edition  published  in  1992’.  It  becomes  clear  that  the  book’s  entire  raison  d'etre 
is  as  a  mere  puff  to  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  novel.  ‘I  propose  to  show’,  Black 
avers,  ‘that  by  not  recognising  a  structure  that  was,  by  the  time  Lawrence  had 
finished  the  book,  deeply  considered,  Garnett  damaged  an  actual  form  without 
instating  an  equally  considered  new  one,  still  less  a  better  one.’  This  is  deeply 
and  intentionally  mystifying,  for  it  is  not  a  conclusion  at  which  Black  has 
reasonably  arrived,  but  an  a  priori  commercial  imperative  which  he  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  publisher  to  elaborate.  The  depressing  spectacle  of  literary 
criticism  thus  abandoning  its  independence  to  the  whims  of  the  market  is  hardly 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  almost  half  of  the  book  (a  forty-page  chapter  dealing  with 
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the  compositional  and  publishing  history  of  Sons  and  Lovers )  is  a  virtual  para¬ 
phrase,  in  places  straight  repetition,  of  the  Barons’  introduction  to  their  edition. 
The  remainder  is  a  drably  familiar  combination  of  close  reading  with  theoretical 
myopia.  The  whole  encourages  very  negative  thoughts  about  this  publisher’s 
dealings  with  Lawrence. 

Regrettably,  Black’s  is  not  the  most  lamentable  study  of  Lawrence  to  have 
appeared  this  year:  David  Holbrook’s  Where  D.  H.  Lawrence  Was  Wrong  about 
Woman  is  a  quite  abysmal  performance.  There  is  little  in  it  to  suggest  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  in  the  1960s.  Holbrook  certainly  ignores  virtually  all 
scholarly  and  critical  work  on  Lawrence  of  the  past  two  decades.  There  is  no 
recognition  that  an  enormous  amount  of  textual  scholarship  on  Lawrence  has 
appeared  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  his  ‘List  of  Abbreviations  and  Editions’, 
Holbrook  simply  cites  the  titles  of  the  texts,  the  year  of  their  first  publication,  and 
the  publisher  of  the  popular  paperback  edition  he  is  using:  but  which  Penguin 
edition  of  The  Rainbow,  for  instance,  is  he  referring  to?  His  page  references 
correspond  to  neither  of  the  Penguin  editions  of  the  novel  which  I  possess.  This 
sheer  sloppiness  is  evident  throughout  the  book.  One  of  Lawrence  s  most  famous 
female  characters,  for  example,  is  repeatedly  named  as  ‘Gundrun’!  To  cap  it  all, 
a  miserable  Christian  moralism  mediates  Holbrook’s  entire  discussion,  in  which 
Lawrence’s  works  are  routinely  plundered  for  their  ethical  upshot  ,  and  his 
increasing  ‘misanthropy’  denounced  from  an  alarmingly  unselfconscious  ideo¬ 
logical  position:  ‘I  do  not  know  how  far  the  attempts  I  have  made  to  unravel 
Lawrence’s  preoccupations  may  help  us  understand  his  work,  but  I  believe  that 
if  we  do  develop  some  kind  of  phenomenological  understanding  of  his  symbolism, 
we  may  resist  his  “sexual”  message,  and  perhaps  see  that  its  contribution  to 
modem  thinking  is,  in  general,  somewhat  disastrous.  Beginning  from  an  existen¬ 
tialist  concern  for  being,  and  meaning  in  existence,  it  gives  over,  as  his  work 
progresses,  to  a  complex  of  false  solutions  in  his  impulse  to  teach  us  how  to  be 
men  and  women,  and  ends  in  orgies  of  hate.’  This,  from  the  conclusion,  is  a 
representative  passage.  The  prolixity  of  the  volume  makes  it  all  the  more  unbear¬ 
able. 

A  salient  example  of  how  older  critical  traditions  can  still  continue  to  encour¬ 
age  serious  thinking  about  Lawrence  is  Mark  Spilka’s  Renewing  the  Normative 
D.  H.  Lawrence:  A  Personal  Progress.  This  is  a  collection  of  mainly  reprinted 
critical  essays,  written  across  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  Spilka 
unashamedly  but  tactfully  defends  Lawrence  against  attempts,  usually  originating 
in  new  critical  schools  (feminism  in  particular),  to  diminish  Lawrence’s  impor¬ 
tance,  most  specifically  by  attacking  his  representations  of  sexuality  and  sexual 
relationships.  Spilka  is  aware  that  his  critical  and  theoretical  assumptions  run 
entirely  counter  to  those  of  younger  critics:  indeed,  Nietzsche’s  remark  about 
Renan  (‘these  words  are  so  totally  antipodal  to  my  ears  and  habits’)  well 
summarizes  my  own  sustained  reaction  on  reading  the  book.  Spilka  s  assertion  of 
Lawrence’s  ‘normative  relevance’,  of  the  possibilities  in  his  work  for  ‘individual 
and  passional  rather  than  social  and  political  renewal’  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
threatens  at  times  almost  to  become  embarrassingly  anecdotal:  in  a  garrulously 
idiosyncratic  introduction,  for  instance,  he  tells  us  (among  other  things)  that  he 
has  recently  ‘started  a  new  avocation  as  a  co-facilitator  of  educational  and  therapy 
groups  for  male  batterers’  and  that  this  activity  and  his  reading  of  Lawrence 
(himself  a  male  batterer,  as  well  as  a  writer  whose  plots  often  involve  such 
battery)  have  informed  one  another.  Spilka  is  aware  enough  of  them  to  avoid  the 
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potential  dangers  of  an  extremely  naive  correlation  between  art  and  life,  although 
in  one  of  the  essays  published  here  for  the  first  time,  ‘Hemingway  and  Lawrence 
as  Abusive  Husbands’,  we  find  him  anachronistically  ‘speculating  on  what  might 
have  happened  if  Lawrence  and  Hemingway  had  themselves  been  subject 
to...  the  new  laws  in  Rhode  Island  calling  for  police  intervention  in  violent 
domestic  disputes’.  His  ‘inclination’,  however,  is  ‘to  take  these  writers  at  their 
best’  rather  than  at  their  worst;  in  other  words,  his  positiveness  about  Lawrence 
depends  on  his  donning  certain  ideological  blinkers.  Spilka  gets  away  with  this 
by  the  sheer  elegance  and  erudition  —  and  none  the  less  seeming  effortlessness  — 
of  his  prose,  as  well  as  a  quirky  sense  of  humour  and  the  indulgence  he  invites 
from  the  reader  as  a  personne  agee  of  Lawrence  studies  (he  began  writing  the 
introduction,  he  makes  a  point  of  telling  us,  ‘two  days  after  my  sixty-fifth 
birthday’).  But  he  also  takes  the  opposition  seriously  enough  for  the  ideologically 
unsympathetic  reader  to  be  persuaded  to  approach  him  likewise,  which  is  a 
significant  achievement  in  these  days  when  theoretical  difference  can  often 
prevent  critical  debate  even  from  getting  under  way. 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Centre  and  the  Circles,  edited  by  Peter  Preston,  is  the 
record  of  the  inaugural  conference  of  the  University  of  Nottingham’s  D.  H. 
Lawrence  Centre  held  in  November  1991,  a  short  collection  of  papers  by  three 
figures  closely  connected  with  the  ongoing  Cambridge  Lawrence  project:  John 
Worthen  (writing  in  the  capacity  of  biographer),  Keith  Sagar  (as  critic)  and  James 
T.  Boulton  (as  textual  scholar).  Unfortunately,  Sagar’ s  paper  confirms  that  the 
strength  of  the  Cambridge  Lawrence  personnel  is  not  literary  criticism.  His 
attempt  to  argue  with  reference  to  a  variety  of  Lawrence  texts  that  ‘deep 
ecology  ...  is  Lawrence’s  primary  theme’,  and  that  today’s  revitalized  environ¬ 
mental  movement  politically  vindicates  his  work,  is  contrived  and  simplistic. 
Worthen,  however,  goes  some  way  towards  satisfying  recent  critics  of  the  ‘biog¬ 
rapher  manque  of  “realist  biography”’  (the  terms  are  Liz  Stanley’s),  in  a  fasci¬ 
natingly  personal  account  of  some  of  the  local  research  which  contributed  to  his 
D.  H.  Lawrence:  The  Early  Years  ( YWES  71.371—2).  Boulton,  in  overall  charge 
of  the  now  complete  eight-volume  edition  of  Lawrence’s  letters,  conducts  an 
engrossing  argument  on  the  duties  of  a  scholarly  editor,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
reveals  some  particularly  startling  textual  misinterpretations,  as  well  as  con¬ 
scious  maintenance  of  inaccuracies,  by  previous  Lawrence  editors. 

The  puzzlement  of  many  modem  readers  at  Lawrence’s  preoccupation  with 
Biblical  types,  and  his  religious  imagination  generally,  will  be  partly  dispelled  by 
Virginia  Hyde’s  The  Risen  Adam.  Her  stated  aim  is  to  examine  and  elucidate 
Lawrence’s  recurrent  obsession  with  Adam,  Noah,  David,  Samson,  Moses,  Aaron 
and  other  types,  and  with  the  antitype,  Christ.  By  means  of  a  formidable  display 
of  Biblical  and  theological  scholarship,  Lawrence’s  textual  intersection  with  the 
three  main  branches  of  standard  typology  (‘the  Levitical,  or  ritual,  the  prophetic, 
and  the  “historical”’),  his  own  knowledge  of  typology,  and  the  probable  origins 
of  that  knowledge,  are  systematically  expounded.  Relatively  unexplored  areas  of 
Lawrence’s  religious  life  are  opened  up:  for  instance,  while  much  has  been 
written  about  his  cultural  indebtedness  to  Nonconformism,  Hyde  asks  us  to 
consider  his  own  stated  affinity  with  Catholicism.  Her  sources  are  to  be  found  not 
only  in  the  Bible,  but  also  in  iconographic  representations  of  which  Lawrence’s 
knowledge  can  be  established.  One  discovery  arising  from  the  consideration  of 
graphic  material  is  that  Katherine  L.  Jenner’s  Christian  Symbolism  (1910), 
hitherto  thought  of  mainly  as  the  book  which  provided  Lawrence  with  his  Phoenix 
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image,  inspired  him  in  much  else.  To  cite  one  example,  the  reference  in  The 
Rainbow  to  Will  Brangwen’s  soul  seeming  to  have  ‘six  wings  of  bliss’,  obscure 
on  its  own,  is  made  clearer  when  placed  alongside  a  fourteenth-century  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  Cherub  with  Six  Wings,  reproduced  from  Jenner.  It  is,  indeed,  regretta¬ 
ble  that  only  eighteen  illustrations  are  included  in  The  Risen  Adam.  The  scale  of 
iconographic  allusion  would  have  justified  many  more.  This  concern  to  cast  the 
net  widely  leads,  correspondingly,  to  a  consideration  of  Lawrence  texts  in  several 
genres.  Not  only  are  middle  and  late  period  novels  discussed,  but  several  short 
stories  and  tales  are  analysed,  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  play  David,  an 
entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers,  and  a  great  deal  more 
given  passing  comment.  The  chapters  ‘Typological  Time  in  The  Rainbow  and 
‘Versions  of  Ecclesia  in  Women  in  Love '  are  perhaps  the  most  illuminating, 
mainly  because  they  add  as  well  as  react  to  a  growing  body  of  criticism  investi¬ 
gating  the  religious  dimensions  of  these  texts. 

‘For  too  long,  critics  of  St  Mawr  have  allowed  Lou  Carrington  to  do  their 
reading  for  them’,  complains  John  Haegert  in  ‘Lawrence’s  St  Mawr  and  the  De- 
Creation  of  America’  ( Criticism  34.75-98),  which  counters  readings  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  novella  that  see  it  as  ‘an  unqualified  celebration  of  the  New  World’  with 
the  persuasively  elaborated  argument  that  the  narrative  ‘calls  into  question  the 
ultimate  efficacy  and  worth  of  its  heroine’s  most  obsessive  desire’.  In  the  same 
journal,  Karyn  Z.  Sproles  examines  the  intertextual  references  to  works  of  art 
which  are  used  to  define  the  femininity  of  Lettie  in  ‘Shooting  The  White  Peacock: 
Victorian  Art  and  Feminine  Sexuality  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  First  Novel  (Criti¬ 
cism  34.237-59).  Her  conclusion  is  that  the  novel  largely  rejects  Victorian 
notions  of  femininity  without  replacing  them  with  a  positive  alternative.  John 
B.  Humma,  in  ‘Lawrence  in  Another  Light:  Women  in  Love  and  Existentialism’ 
(SNNTS  24.392-409),  feels  that  ‘nothingness  looms  immense’  in  this  novel,  in 
which  he  sees  ‘the  positing  of  the  fact  that  God  does  not  exist  .  Humma  is  one  of 
the  few  critics  to  have  brought  Heidegger  to  bear  on  Lawrence. 

In  ‘Complexities  of  Gender  and  Genre  in  Lawrence’s  The  Fox’  ( ELWIU 
19 .84-97),  Marijane  Osborne  sees  in  the  tale  ‘a  fiction  rich  in  ambivalence  about 
sexual  roles  ...  played  out  by  characters  luminous  as  mythic  beings’.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  she  looks  at  it  as  a  variant  on  the  narrative  of  Chauntecleer  and  the  Fox, 
alluding  to  Chaucer’s  The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale.  Philip  Sicker,  in  ‘Lawrence’s  Auto 
dafe :  The  Grand  Inquisitor  and  The  Plumed  Serpent'  ( CLS  29.417-40),  examines 
Lawrence’s  repeated  visitations  to  The  Brothers  Karamazov,  while  Peter  G. 
Christensen  draws  parallels  between  the  same  novel  and  The  Man  on  Horseback 
by  Drieu  La  Rochelle,  who  translated  Lawrence  into  French  in  the  1930s  (RLC 
66.397-406).  Barbara  Barr  has  a  not  terribly  interesting  memoir,  ‘Step-daughter 
to  D.  H.  Lawrence’,  in  two  consecutive  issues  of  LMag  (33.5/6.22-33  and  33.7/ 
8.12-23). 

James  C.  Cowan  makes  a  fine,  upstanding  attempt  to  discuss  the  relationship 
between  Lawrence’s  fairly  certain  sexual  impotence  in  his  final  years  and  the 
textual  work  of  that  period  in  ‘The  Fall  of  John  Thomas’  (L&M  1 1.266—93).  He 
charts  the  ‘literary  adaptation  of  the  personal  experience  of  sexual  dysfunction  by 
the  most  prominent  literary  writer  on  psychosexual  issues  in  the  twentieth 
century’  not  only  with  respect  to  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  but  also,  valuably,  to 
a  number  of  the  later  poems.  Gerald  Doherty,  meanwhile,  has  an  essay  entitled 
‘The  Art  of  Leaping:  Metaphor  Unbound  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Women  in  Love'  in 
one  of  the  few  literature  journals  ( Style  26.50-65)  which  provides  abstracts  of 
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articles.  In  this  instance  there  is  good  reason  to  quote  from  the  author’s  own 
summary:  ‘The  leap  is  the  definitive  trope  that  articulated  the  rhetorical  activity 
in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Women  in  Love.  Through  its  mediations,  the  text  valorizes 
the  disruptive  and  disjunctive  (hence  differentiating)  rather  than  the  bridging 
(hence  equalizing)  powers  of  metaphor.  These  two  antagonistic  conceptions 
define  the  human  relationships  in  terms  of  the  open  and  closed  metaphorics  that 
constitute  them.’  It  isn’t  elegant,  but  it  is  concise.  Those  who  are  not  deterred  by 
such  a  prose  style  will  discover  in  the  essay  itself  an  insightful  reading  of  the 
novel. 

Leo  Hamalian’s  ‘England  Our  England:  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  George  Orwell’ 
is  so  full  of  simplistic  parallels  and  naive  generalizations  (‘Fully  aware  that  he 
was  little  more  than  one  puny  person  facing  the  problems  created  by  the  backwash 
of  World  War  One,  Lawrence  looked  for  answers  in  the  sexual  freedom  of  the 
individual  rather  than  in  the  political  freedom  of  society  for  answers  [sic]’)  that 
one  would  almost  be  suspicious,  did  one  not  know  that  Hamalian  has  written  a 
book  entitled  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  Italy,  that  it  is  an  undergraduate  essay  which  has 
wound  up  in  SDR  (30.114—27)  by  some  ridiculous  editorial  error.  Hamalian 
seems  totally  unaware  of  Michael  L.  Ross’s  ‘Carrying  on  the  Human  Heritage: 
From  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  to  Nineteen  Eighty-Four ’  ( DHLR  17  (1984).  5— 
28),  which  not  only  makes  all  of  the  substantive  points  that  he  does,  but  is  also 
an  actual  example  of  how  to  conduct  comparative  textual  analysis.  Similarly, 
Jonathan  Rose  charts  ‘The  Invisible  Sources  of  Nineteen  Eighty-Four'  ( JPC 
26.93—107)  without  acknowledging  that  many  of  them  have  in  fact  been  visible 
since  Andy  Croft  made  them  so  over  a  decade  ago  in  Christopher  Norris  (ed.), 
Inside  the  Myth  (1984).  Larry  W.  Caldwell  has  a  lively  three  or  four  pages  on  the 
apparently  ‘unassailable  ultimacy’  of  the  ending  of  Nineteen  Eighty-Four  which 
would  seem  to  bar  it  from  the  category  of  utopian  writing,  since  ‘utopian  closure 
is  “open”  or  “anti-closural”’.  In  his  ‘Wells,  Orwell,  and  Atwood:  (EPI)Logic  and 
Eu/Utopia’  ( Extrapolation  33.333-45),  he  undermines  the  seemingly  terminal 
nature  of  the  text’s  final  pages  by  exploring  the  idea  that  the  novel  is  multiply 
narrated. 

‘Its  status  is  in  doubt.  Is  it  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  memoir  at  all?  Is  it  a  truthful 
historical  account?  Existing  commentaries  show  confusion  and  ambivalence’: 
thus,  Robert  Pearce,  puzzling  over  Orwell’s  late  essay  ‘Such,  Such  Were  the 
Joys’  in  ‘Truth  and  Falsehood:  George  Orwell’s  Prep  School  Woes’  (RES 43. 367— 
86).  He  valuably  places  Orwell’s  memoir  in  the  context  of  institutionalized 
schooling  of  the  period,  and  historical  knowledge  of  St  Cyprian’s  in  particular. 
Much  of  this  is  fascinating,  although  the  conversational  style  begins  to  irritate  by 
the  essay’s  final  section,  which  hazards  miscellaneous  guesses  at  Orwell’s  mo¬ 
tives  for  ‘distorting’  the  ‘reality’  of  his  childhood.  James  Seaton,  in  ‘Trilling’s 
Homage  to  Catalonia'  ( Sal  94/95.142—56),  attempts  to  do  something  very  similar 
with  Orwell’s  Spanish  Civil  War  memoirs,  initially  through  a  critique  of  Lionel 
Trilling’s  essay  ‘George  Orwell  and  the  Politics  of  Truth’  (in  The  Opposing  Self), 
then  by  means  of  a  more  direct  engagement  with  Homage  itself.  The  discussion 
is  somewhat  vitiated  by  uncritical  reliance  on  notions  of  ‘authenticity’  and  a 
polemical  and  sometimes  even  wholly  anecdotal  tone  (‘contemporary  U.S.  read¬ 
ers  might  have  to  ask  themselves  questions  that  for  Orwell  are  unnecessary;  for 
example,  whether  an  “actual,  flesh-and-blood  worker”  might  come  fresh  from 
bashing  in  a  stranger’s  head  for  the  crime  of  being  an  Oriental,  as  recently  has 
occurred  in  a  widely-reported  case  in  Michigan’).  Stephen  R.  L.  Clark,  mean- 
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while,  in  ‘Orwell  and  the  Anti-Realists’  {Philosophy  67.141-54)  mines  Nineteen 
Eighty-Four  as  a  resource  for  thinking  about  the  relation  between  language  and 
truth. 

W.  J.  West’s  The  Larger  Evils :  Nineteen  Eighty-Four:  The  Truth  Behind  the 
Satire  is  a  book  which  promises  a  great  deal  and  fails  to  deliver  it.  Its  central 
thesis  —  that  much  of  what  lay  behind  the  novel  was  Orwell’s  wartime  BBC 
experience  —  is  absolutely  sound.  But  West  puffs  this  out  to  volume  length  only 
by  including  biographical  data  which  is  already  familiar,  and  doing  so  in  the 
flattest  style  imaginable.  He  seems  determined  to  milk  dry  the  possibilities  of 
Orwell’s  rather  poor  wartime  hack  work,  which  he  has  already  edited  in  two 
dispiriting  volumes.  But  here  he  irritates  thoroughly  by  repeatedly  peevish  and 
wholly  gratuitous  asides  regarding  the  Crick— Shelden  biography  debate.  His 
hostility  to  Shelden,  indeed,  is  such  that  West  can  never  refer  to  him  by  name.  He 
appears  only  as  ‘the  authorised  biographer’.  Nor  is  Shelden’s  name  to  be  found 
in  the  bibliography  (which  gives  neither  places  of  publication  nor  publishers)  or 
the  index  (which  is  appallingly  typeset).  West  seems  quite  unaware,  however, 
that  both  Crick  and  Shelden  have  performed  their  tasks  much  more  consummately 
than  he  has  himself.  To  cap  it  all,  neither  he  nor  his  editor  seem  to  know  the 
difference  between  sentences  that  are  grammatical  and  those  that  aren’t,  for  the 
latter  are  ubiquitous  in  the  text.  The  (extremely  thin)  notes  and  references  are, 
additionally,  the  most  bizarrely  organized  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  whole  is 
shabby  and  unreadable  in  the  extreme. 

To  coincide  with  the  opening  of  its  major  exhibition  ‘Wyndham  Lewis: 
Art  and  War’,  the  Imperial  War  Museum  has  issued  a  welcome  facsimile  of  the 
first  edition  of  Lewis’s  autobiography  of  the  years  1914—26,  Blasting  and 
Bombardiering.  The  only  regret  is  that  it  should  be  prefaced  by  a  rather 
bellettrish  introduction  by  Catherine  Wallace:  something  more  analytic,  or  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  would  have  been  preferable.  Wallace  also  contributes  a  useful  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Lewis’s  life  and  a  catalogue  of  plates  to  another  concurrent  publication, 
Wyndham  Lewis:  Art  and  War,  which  beautifully  reproduces,  in  full  colour,  the 
paintings  shown  in  the  exhibition  with  an  excellent,  detailed  commentary  by  Paul 
Edwards.  This  volume  should  prove  the  perfect  introduction  and  companion  to 
Tom  Normand’s  Wyndham  Lewis  the  Artist:  Holding  the  Mirror  up  to  Politics, 
a  much  longer  study  which  ‘explores  his  artistic  influences,  his  cultural  critique, 
his  philosophical  disposition  and  his  “fascism”,  offering  less  an  apology  for,  than 
an  explanation  of,  his  associations  with  that  most  destructive  of  political  forces  . 
As  this  makes  clear,  Normand  aims  to  overcome  the  empty  formalism  of  much  art 
criticism  without  attempting  to  rehabilitate  the  politics  of  his  subject.  He  does  so 
in  a  style  determined  to  appeal  not  only  to  art  historians. 

The  year  has  seen  something  of  a  Lewis  revival,  for  it  also  produced  two 
studies  (the  first  American,  the  second  British)  of  Lewis  s  more  strictly  literary 
work:  Daniel  Schenker’s  Wyndham  Lewis:  Religion  and  Modernism  and  David 
Ayers’s  Wyndham  Lewis  and  Western  Man.  The  former  solves  better  than  the 
latter  the  abiding  problem  for  commentators  on  Lewis  -  lack  of  familiarity  with 
or  difficulty  of  access  to  the  texts  -  by  being  prepared  to  summarize  in  extenso 
before  moving  on  to  analysis:  Ayers  tends  more  to  assume  familiarity  with 
Lewis’s  work.  Not  surprisingly  (again,  one  can’t  help  but  note  its  American 
provenance),  Schenker  is  also  less  interested  in  politics.  Indeed,  he  is  writing 
expressly  against  the  political  current  of  Lewis  criticism,  being  more  interested 
in  his  work  on  account  of  ‘its  culmination  in  theological  fantasy’  in  The  Human 
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Age,  a  ‘progression  from  aesthetic  to  social  to  religious  concerns  which  finds 
echoes  in  the  classic  Virgilian  movement  from  eclogue  to  epic,  in  Kierkegaard  s 
outline  of  the  stages  of  spiritual  development,  and  in  the  careers  of  Lewis  s  most 
important  contemporaries,  Joyce,  Pound,  and  Eliot’.  Ayers  deals  in  much  more 
detail  with  Lewis  in  the  context  of  Bergsonism,  brings  psychoanalysis  to  bear 
on  his  anti-semitism,  and  explores  the  concept  of  self  at  work  in  his  polemics 
and  narratives.  Both  books  should  stimulate  further  work  on  this  problematic 
and  complex,  but  somewhat  scandalously  ignored  modernist.  Michael  Wutz,  in 
‘The  Energetics  of  Tarr.  The  Vortex-Machine  Kreisler’  ( MFS  38.845-69),  con¬ 
textualizes  Lewis’s  novel  within  various  scientific  theories  of  the  early  part  of  the 
century. 

OUP  has  issued  Conrad’s  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands  and  Almayer’s  Folly  in  its 
World’s  Classics  series,  the  first  edited  by  J.  H.  Stape,  the  second  (not  seen)  by 
Jacques  Berthoud.  James  Lansbury  has  published  a  novel,  Korzeniowski  (Ser¬ 
pent’s  Tail),  which  (although  not  seen)  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  being  of  likely 
interest  to  Conradians.  Also  not  seen  (its  phenomenal  expense  presumably  pre¬ 
cluding  its  purchase  by  many  libraries,  never  mind  the  distribution  of  review 
copies)  is  the  encyclopaedic  four-volume  Joseph  Conrad:  Critical  Assessments, 
edited  by  Keith  Carabine  (Helm  Information),  a  ‘critical  heritage’  venture  of 
almost  2,000  pages.  The  first  two  offerings  in  the  four-volume  Complete  Short 
Fiction  of  Joseph  Conrad  have  appeared  in  a  sturdy,  handsome  and  affordable 
hardbound  format,  although  only  one  of  them,  quite  contrary  to  the  claim  on  the 
title  page  of  the  second  volume,  has  an  introduction  by  Samuel  Hynes,  who 
unfortunately  does  not  perceive  his  editorial  obligations  to  stretch  to  the  provision 
of  explanatory  notes.  Owen  Knowles’s  An  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography  of 
Joseph  Conrad  is  valuably  selective  and  descriptive  in  its  organization  of  mate¬ 
rial  into  five  main  categories:  primary  texts  and  preliminary  materials,  such  as 
reference  books  and  bibliographies;  introductory  studies;  full-length  criticisms, 
symposia  and  general  essays;  studies  of  Conrad’s  individual  works;  and  criticism 
devoted  to  more  specialized  aspects  such  as  ‘Conrad  and  literary  impressionism’ 
and  ‘Conrad,  women  and  feminist  criticism’.  This  is  a  reference  tool  which  will 
be  of  genuine  service  to  undergraduates  and  researchers  alike.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  regrettably  pricey. 

Bruce  Henricksen’s  Nomadic  Voices:  Conrad  and  the  Subject  of  Narrative 
goes  for  lengthy  analysis  rather  than  comprehensiveness:  it  takes  in  only  The 
Nigger  of  the  'Narcissus',  Heart  of  Darkness,  Lord  Jim,  Nostromo  and  Under 
Western  Eyes.  The  method  is  Bakhtin-in-a-Lyotard,  but  even  a  reader  sympathetic 
to  that  will  find  it  difficult  to  stifle  amusement  at  the  overloaded  polyphony  of 
some  of  Henricksen’s  own  arguments:  towards  the  end  of  his  concluding  chapter, 
for  instance,  he  writes,  ‘“I”  would  like  to  conclude  by  arguing  again  for  this 
necessity  [of  escaping  from  grand  narratives],  this  time  in  the  voice  of  Wlad 
Godzich,  a  voice  in  turn  inhabited  by  the  words  of  the  Talmudic  scholar 
Emmanuel  Levinas  (and  perhaps  also  Bakhtin)  and  forming  a  text  that,  when 
framed  in  this  place,  harkens  back  to  the  texts  of  Joseph  Conrad’.  The  paradox 
of  its  being  necessary  to  live  ‘with  uncertainty  and  openness’  goes  unnoticed  in 
this  showy  welter  of  allusions  (Godzich  and  Levinas  appear  nowhere  else  in  the 
book,  for  example),  which  is  hardly  a  good  advertisement  for  the  ‘paradigm  shift’ 
in  literary  study  which  Henricksen  rather  breathlessly  runs  after.  The  glaze  of 
buzz  words  in  which  he  wraps  his  analyses  is  distracting  enough  to  make  one  hope 
that  a  stylistic  shift  of  a  certain  kind  accompanies  the  next  paradigmatic  one. 
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Robert  Hampson’s  Joseph  Conrad:  Betrayal  and  Identity  is  a  more  sober 
effort  altogether,  although  it  too  opens  on  a  paradigm  —  that  of  traditional  Conrad 
studies,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  which  ‘was  a  construction  of  Conrad’s 
writing  career  in  terms  of  “achievement  and  decline”’.  Hampson  sets  out  to 
challenge  that  paradigm,  in  particular  by  looking  in  depth  at  the  early  and  late 
fiction.  He  pays  extended  attention,  for  example,  to  The  Sisters,  Chance,  Victory, 
The  Rover  and  The  Arrow  of  Gold.  The  steadiness  of  Hampson’s  style  and  focus 
in  this  psychologically  orientated  study  comes  as  something  of  a  relief.  By 
contrast,  Conrad’s  Literary  Career,  edited  by  Keith  Carabine,  Owen  Knowles 
and  Wieslaw  Krajka,  being  the  revised  proceedings  of  a  conference  which 
attempted  to  combine  ‘eastern  and  western  perspectives’,  is  inevitably  a  mixed 
bag.  Adam  Gillon  recounts  his  experience  of  writing  a  screenplay  based  on  Heart 
of  Darkness  in  ‘Adapting  Conrad  to  Film:  Dark  Country ’  with  something  not 
approaching,  but  well  beyond,  banality;  John  Lester  provides  a  rather  pointless 
inventory  of  occasions  when  music  seeps  into  Conrad’s  narratives  in  ‘Conrad  and 
Music’;  on  the  other  hand,  Anthony  Fothergill  brings  the  book  alive  with  ‘The 
Poetics  of  Particulars:  Pronouns,  Punctuation  and  Ideology  in  Heart  of  Darkness’ ; 
while  Ray  Stevens  entertains  unstintingly  in  ‘A  Milch-Cow’s  Overview  of  Sailing 
Ships,  and  Other  Conradian  Narrative  Perspectives  in  the  Lighter  Later  Essays’. 

Journal  publications  on  Conrad  continue  to  pour  from  the  presses. 
Conradiana,  edited  in  the  United  States  and  appearing  thrice  yearly,  and  The 
Conradian,  a  British  annual,  are  both  better  than  the  average  one-author-based 
journals.  The  former  devotes  an  entire  issue  to  Heart  of  Darkness,  with  particu¬ 
larly  stimulating  contributions  from  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  and  Brian  W.  Schaffer  on 
teaching  this  text:  ‘Teaching  Heart  of  Darkness :  Towards  a  Pluralistic  Perspec¬ 
tive’  ( Conradiana  24.190-206)  and  “‘Progress  and  Civilization  and  all  the 
Virtues”:  Teaching  Heart  of  Darkness  via  “An  Outpost  of  Progress”  ’  (24.2 1 9—3 1 ) 
respectively.  The  most  interesting  item  in  the  latter  is  decidedly  Gene  M. 
Moore’s  ‘The  Colonial  Context  of  Anti-Semitism:  Poradowska’s  Yaga  and  the 
Thys  Libel  Case’  ( Conradian  18.25-36),  an  inconclusive  but  not  inconsequent 
discussion  of  the  charges  of  racism,  imperialism  and  anti-semitism  regularly 
levelled  at  Conrad. 

David  Allen  Ward,  in  “‘An  Ideal  Conception”:  Conrad’s  Nostromo  and  the 
Problem  of  Identity’  wishes  to  show  that  the  novel  ‘is  certainly  not  as  far  removed 
from  the  drama  of  personal  mental  experience’  as  previous  critics  have  suggested, 
and  then  moves  on  to  a  familiar  Lacanian  identity-formation  reading,  never 
questioning  its  own  dichotomizing  of  ‘the  issues  of  society  and  history’  and  ‘the 
workings  of  the  individual  mind’,  which  runs  like  a  fault-line  through  the  entire 
essay  ( ELT  35.288-98).  In  ‘Conrad’s  Modernist  Romance:  Lord  Jim'  {ELH 
59.495 — 5 11),  Tracy  Seeley  examines  the  novel  in  the  light  of  both  Conrad’s  and 
his  audience’s  understanding  of  the  romance  genre.  She  discovers  a  romance  at 
each  of  the  levels  of  protagonist,  narrator  and  author  -  ‘Jim’s  Romance  of 
Integrity’,  ‘Marlow’s  More  Knowing  Romance’,  and  ‘Conrad’s  Romance  of 
Community  and  Closure’  -  and  argues  that  the  open-endedness  of  the  text  springs 
from  ‘the  inconclusiveness  and  the  determination,  as  in  a  true  romance,  to  go  on 
regardless’. 

James  F.  English’s  ‘Anarchy  in  the  Flesh:  Conrad’s  “Counterrevolutionary” 
Modernism  and  the  Witz  of  the  Political  Unconscious’  ( MFS  38.615-30)  is  a 
witty  and  stimulating  conjunction  of  Jameson  and  Freud  on  the  unconscious  as 
applied  to  The  Secret  Agent.  Geoffrey  Galt  Harpham  has  a  thoroughly  absorbing 
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initial  hypothesis  in  ‘Abroad  Only  by  a  Fiction:  Creation,  Irony,  and  Necessity  in 
Conrad’s  The  Secret  Agent ’  (Rep  37.79-1 03)  that  ‘Conrad  found  The  Secret  Agent 
easy  to  write  because  he  discovered  in  the  raw  materials  of  the  story  precisely  the 
kind  of  agony  or  intrinsic  difficulty  that  he  identifies  as  his  “ method  of  work,  a 
decreed  necessity  of  my  production”’.  From  this  he  develops  a  thesis  as  to  the 
relation  between  text  and  world.  Dieter  Saalmann  looks  at  how  Christa  Wolf 
reads  Conrad  ‘as  a  means  of  reaffirming  her  trust  in  the  analytical  and  regenera¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  written  word’  in  ‘Christa  Wolf5  s  Storfall  and  Joseph  Conrad  s 
Heart  of  Darkness :  The  Curse  of  the  “Blind  Spot'”  ( Neophil  76.19—28). 

Gail  Fraser  contests  in  ‘Mediating  Between  the  Sexes:  Conrad’s  Chance ' 
(RES  43.81-8)  that  the  novel  is  ‘the  last  example  of  Conrad’s  most  original  and 
influential  contribution  to  narrative  technique:  the  dramatized  story-teller  who 
mediates  between  two  different  views  of  the  world’.  The  cue  for  this  is  Marlow’s 
repeated  claim  to  a  ‘portion  of  “femininity”’  sufficiently  large  to  take  a  ‘realistic’ 
view  of  the  female  sex.  This  Marlovian  view  is,  as  readers  of  the  novel  know, 
used  to  buttress  male  solidarity  by  defining  a  contrast  between  feminine/feminist. 
Fraser  is  prepared  to  be  more  sympathetic  to  the  ‘experimental’  nature  of 
Conrad’s  technique  than  most  recent  readers.  Jack  Ross’s  ‘Wilson  Harris,  Joseph 
Conrad,  and  the  South  American  “Quest”  Novel’  ( Landfall  46.455—68)  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  discussion  of  Wilson  Harris’s  Palace  of  the  Peacock,  Alejo  Carpentier’s 
Los  pasos  per  didos  and  V.  S.  Pritchett’s  Dead  Man  Leading,  with  Conrad 
(Almayer’s  Folly,  Heart  of  Darkness,  Nostromo)  thrown  in  for  ballast.  Ross’s 
point  is  ‘that  a  common  sense  of  [a]  generic  landscape  may  be  glimpsed  in  works 
otherwise  divided  by  chronology,  culture,  and  literary  convention  —  a  “symbolic 
map”  whose  essential  features  are  the  same  . . .  because  of  the  continued  presence 
in  the  European  mind  of  a  series  of  literary  topoi  conveniently  summed  up  under 
such  titles  as  “El  Dorado”,  “The  New  World”,  “The  Gaucho”  and  ‘‘Carnival’”. 

Wayne  W.  Westbrook,  in  an  article  whose  title  —  ‘Dickens’s  Secret  Sharer, 
Conrad’s  Mutual  Friend'  (SSF  29.205—1 4)  makes  one  look  twice,  is  concerned  to 
document  what  he  calls  ‘various  effects  of  Dickens’  in  Conrad.  The  article  is  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  instances  of  this  hardly  technical  concept,  but  at  least 
has  the  virtue  of  brevity.  Much  more  interesting  is  Allan  Hepburn's  article  in  the 
same  journal,  ‘Collectors  in  Conrad's  “The  Informer”’  (SSF  29.103-12),  which 
not  only  makes  a  case  for  this  neglected  story  as  interesting  in  its  own  right  (it  is 
usually  viewed  as  throwing  merely  subsidiary  light  on  The  Secret  Agent  and 
Under  Western  Eyes )  but  invokes  Walter  Benjamin  on  collecting  and  Marx  on 
commodities  to  do  so.  It  sent  me  right  back  to  the  story,  and  enriched  my  re¬ 
reading  greatly.  Hepburn  has  another  fascinating  essay  on  Conrad,  ‘Above  Sus¬ 
picion:  Audience  and  Deception  in  Under  Western  Eyes'  (SNNTS  24.282-97),  in 
which  he  puzzles  over  ‘the  relationship  of  narrative  to  projected  audience  which 
is  encapsulated  by  the  Professor’s  recasting  of  Razumov’s  story’.  Philip  M. 
Sturgess,  too,  in  his  Narrativity:  Theory  and  Practice,  has  a  hugely  readable 
chapter  on  the  same  novel,  which  he  sees  as  representative  of  one  of  four  narrative 
types,  ‘the  disordered  narrative  where  the  course  of  the  fabula  or  story  is 
interfered  with  by  the  narrator  in  order  to  serve  his  own  sjuzet  or  discursive 
purposes’.  Lisa  Radow  looks  at  how  the  novel  ‘not  only  resists  closure,  [but] 
defies  it’  in  ‘Walking  Through  Phantoms:  Irony,  Skepticism,  and  Razumov’s 
Self-Delusion  in  Under  Western  Eyes’  (Conradiana  24.83-99),  while  Jacques 
Berthoud  considers  ‘Anxiety  in  Under  Western  Eyes'  (Conradian  18.1-13) 
[M.D.] 
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Work  on  Woolf  this  year  has  seen  an  emergent  interest  in  her  place  in  the 
canon,  whether  as  part  of  a  modernist  tradition  or  as  an  incipient  postmodernist 
or  postcolonialist.  This  is  linked  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  read  her  texts 
‘against  the  grain’  in  order  to  resituate  them.  The  intention  of  Peter  F.  Alexan¬ 
der’s  polemical  biography,  Leonard  and  Virginia  Woolf:  A  Literary  Partnership, 
is  to  evaluate  the  influence  Leonard  and  Virginia  had  on  each  other’s  writing,  and 
to  prove  that  ‘Virginia  Woolfs  achievement  in  original  and  in  critical  writing  is 
insufficient  to  sustain  her  present  reputation’  —  in  other  words,  to  question  her 
position  in  the  canon  in  any  form!  He  argues  that  one  of  Leonard’s  main 
influences  on  Virginia  was  to  encourage  her  periodically  to  ‘return  to  realism’, 
and  identifies  a  particular  category  of  her  writing  as  failed  attempts  within  this 
specified  tradition  rather  than  questionings  of  that  tradition.  He  brings  out  what 
might  be  seen  as  some  rather  ‘old  chestnuts’:  Woolf  is  unable  to  capture  dialogue, 
to  control  narrative  thrust  or  to  develop  convincing  characterization  (particularly 
of  male  characters). 

He  suggests  that  Virginia  Woolf  ‘had  reason  to  stay  away  ...  from  what  she 
here  calls  “the  surface”  of  life;  facts  and  psychological  realities  both  hurt  and 
baffled  her’.  He  thus  rather  simply  equates  realism  with  ‘real  life’.  However, 
Alexander’s  explanation  for  Woolfs  withdrawal  is  mixed  and  unsatisfactory, 
although  interesting.  He  argues  that  Leonard,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Woolf  s 
doctor,  decided  they  would  not  have  children.  As  a  result,  Alexander  argues,  her 
books  were  her  children’.  However,  Alexander  is  unwilling  to  accept  the  idea  that 
Virginia  Woolf  experienced  childhood  sexual  abuse,  or  that  it  had  any  impact  on 
her  work.  This  is  surprising  when  considering  how  much  it  would  have  supported 
the  biological  basis  of  his  argument  for  the  importance  of  her  childlessness  in 
determining  her  writing.  Alexander  does,  however,  conclude  that  in  influencing 
her  to  attempt  writing  which  was  “against  the  grain”  . . .  his  [Leonard  s]  influence 
on  her  was  to  that  extent  pernicious’.  The  most  interesting  part  of  this  book 
concerns  Leonard’s  perception  of  his  Jewishness  and  Virginia  s  effect  on  this, 
which  was  to  some  extent  to  distance  him  from  his  racial  identity. 

Thomas  C.  Caramagno’s  The  Flight  of  the  Mind:  Virginia  Woolf  s  Art  and 
Manic-Depressive  Illness  is  a  fascinating  study  of  Woolfs  life  and  work  which 
relates  it  to  recent  discoveries  about  the  biological  basis  of  manic-depressive 
illness.  This  book  can  also  be  placed  in  the  context  of  recent  questioning  of 
Freudian  psychoanalytic  theory,  as  Caramagno  casts  doubt  on  the  all-pervasive¬ 
ness,  and  usefulness,  of  Freudian  theory  as  an  explanatory  model  for  Woolf  s  life 
and  fiction.  He  shows  how  Freudian  theory  can  only  account  for  Woolfs  art  as 
neurotic,  or  ‘infantile  and  evasive’  rather  than  ‘adult  and  adaptive  .  He  convinc¬ 
ingly  argues  that  Woolfs  ‘symptoms’  fit  a  definition  of  manic-depressive  illness 
better  than  neurosis,  and  provides  a  genetic  history  of  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
(now  thought  to  have  a  large  inherited  component)  in  her  family  background.  The 
analysis  of  the  novels  in  terms  of  an  understanding  of  manic-depressive  illness 
largely  rests  on  how  it  affects  perception  of  subject/object  relations:  ‘What  she 
sought  in  her  fiction  ...  was  a  marriage  of  these  two  modes  of  perception,  Manic- 
Depressive  and  depressive  ...  an  epiphanic  moment  when  her  inner  being  and  the 
outer  world  cooperated  with  each  other.’  The  book  suggests  that  the  failure  of 
Freudian  psychoanalytic  theory  to  provide  a  ‘grand  narrative’  which  can  account 
for  Woolfs  symptoms  and  fiction  necessitates,  not  its  replacement  by  manic- 
depressive  illness  as  an  alternative,  but  rather  an  understanding  of  her  work  as 
postmodern  in  its  ‘insight  into  her  disorder  -  that  the  unity  of  consciousness  is  a 
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tidy  fiction  with  which  to  build  our  “comfortable  cocoons”  of  consistent  identity’. 
Similarly,  Caramagno  argues  that  biology,  as  a  ‘petit  recit’  rather  than  an  all- 
pervasive  explanation,  should  not  be  excluded  from  discussions  of  Woolf. 

A  Cezanne  in  the  Hedge  and  Other  Memories  of  Charleston  and  Bloomsbury, 
edited  by  Hugh  Lee,  contains  some  pleasant  reminiscences  of  Charleston  in 
Sussex,  a  focus  for  Bloomsbury  writers  and  painters,  some  appraisals  of  members 
of  the  Bloomsbury  group  and  some  considerations  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  Vanessa 
Bell’s  relationships  with  each  other  and  their  contemporaries.  In  the  introduction, 
Noel  Annan  compares  the  ups  and  downs  of  Bloomsbury’s  literary  fortunes  to  a 
company’s  performance  on  the  stock  exchange,  concluding  that  ‘in  the  long-term 
future  investors  can  be  confident  that  there  will  be  a  modest  but  secure  return  on 
their  investment’!  Arguably  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  epilogue, 
‘A  Terrible  Tragedy  in  a  Duckpond’,  a  previously  unpublished  piece  by  a  young 
Virginia  Woolf  which  already  shows  a  gift  for  parody:  the  subject  here  being  local 
journalism,  full  of  obsessive  detail,  heavily  mixed  with  melodrama. 

In  a  fascinating  article,  ‘Textual  Criticism  as  Feminist  Practice:  Or,  Who’s 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  Part  IF,  which  appears  in  Representing  Modernist 
Texts:  Editing  as  Interpretation,  edited  by  George  Bomstein,  Brenda  Silver 
explores  how  recent  feminist  efforts  to  publish  manuscript  versions  of  Woolfs 
work  have  affected  our  perception  of  that  work.  This  is  part  of  a  collection  of 
essays  which  seeks  to  examine  the  links  between  contemporary  literary  theory 
and  editorial  practice.  Silver  suggests  that  as  more  and  more  early  versions  of 
Woolfs  texts  became  available  her  position  as  a  modernist  experimenter  with 
form  began  to  be  less  significant  than  her  political  and  feminist  critique.  The  fact 
that  in  successive  revisions  of  a  text  these  political  aspects  became  less  prominent 
has  been  interpreted  either  as  self -censorship  or  as  se\f-editing,  the  one  implying 
a  process  of  repression,  the  other  suggesting  the  development  of  conscious 
artistry.  As  Silver  puts  it:  are  the  earlier  drafts  least  or  most  repressed?  Silver 
concludes  that  to  ask  this  question  is  to  set  up  a  false  opposition,  and  that,  instead, 
we  should  ‘read  both  ways’. 

A  number  of  articles  this  year  seek  to  resituate  or  re-read  Woolfs  texts.  Jane 
Marcus’s  article  ‘Britannia  Rules  The  Waves',  in  Decolonizing  Tradition:  New 
Views  of  Twentieth-Century  'British '  Literary  Canons,  ed.  Karen  R.  Lawrence, 
reads  The  Waves  as  a  story  of  empire  concerned  with  race,  class,  colonialism  and 
the  process  of  canon  formation  rather  than  as  a  High  Modernist  text.  She  also 
discusses  the  history  of  the  reception  of  the  text,  discussing  how  its  political 
ideology  was  rejected  because  of  its  experimental,  non-realist  style. 

Elizabeth  Cooley,  in  ‘Discovering  the  “Enchanted  Region”:  A  Revisionary 
Reading  of  Night  and  Day'  ( CEA  54.4—17),  sees  this  novel,  which  is  often 
perceived  to  be  structurally  flawed,  as  a  palimpsestic  text  which  balances  a 
romance  plot  concerned  with  the  convention  of  the  two  suitors  (one  appropriate 
and  the  other  inappropriate)  with  a  plot  concerned  with  the  maturation  of  the 
heroine,  seen  in  her  relationship  with  language. 

As  part  of  a  developing  tendency  to  collapse  or  question  the  distinction 
between  modernism  and  postmodernism,  Beth  Boehm’s  ‘Fact,  Fiction  and 
Metafiction:  Blurred  Gen(d)res  in  Orlando  and  A  Room  of  One’s  Own'  ( JNT 
22.191-204)  argues  that  reading  these  texts  alongside  one  another  clarifies  both. 
Boehm  questions  both  the  relative  neglect  of  Orlando  as  opposed  to  the  highly 
valued  A  Room  of  One’s  Own,  and  also  deconstructs  the  prevalent  critical 
opposition  between  the  ‘fictional’  Orlando  and  the  ‘factual’  essay.  She  convinc- 
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ingly  argues  that  it  was  the  playful,  fantastic  metafiction  of  Orlando  that  provided 
Woolf  with  the  postmodern  techniques  necessary  to  transform  ‘Women  and 
Fiction’  (which  is  a  securely  conventional  essay)  into  ‘the  work  that  has  become 
our  “literary  feminist  bible”’.  This  is  a  very  valuable  attempt  to  ‘raise  the  critical 
profile’  of  Orlando. 

Jacqueline  Buckman,  in  ‘Virginia  Woolfs  Between  the  Acts  and  Some  Prob¬ 
lems  of  Periodisation’  ( DUJ  84.279-89),  also  suggests  that  Between  the  Acts  is 
best  seen  as  part  of  a  developing  postmodernism,  because  of  its  blending  of 
genres  and  languages,  its  questioning  of  definitions  of  the  literary,  and  its  doubts 
about  the  referentiality  of  language,  as  well  as  its  problematic  view  of  humanist 
and  modernist  aesthetics.  This  article  uses  the  theories  of  Bakhtin  to  discuss  this 
novel’s  paradoxical  yearning  for  humanist  values  despite  its  celebration  of  ran¬ 
domness.  Richard  Pearce’s  ‘Virginia  Woolfs  Struggle  with  Authority’  in  Image 
and  Ideology  in  Modern/PostModern  Discourse,  ed.  David  B.  Downing  and 
Susan  Bazargan,  also  uses  Bakhtin  to  explain  this  ambivalence.  He  finds  that  her 
critique  of  conventional  narrative  structures  is  balanced  by  the  reappearance  of 
traditional  authority  at  the  end  of  her  narratives. 

Two  interesting  articles  in  New  Feminist  Discourses:  Critical  Essays  on 
Theories  and  Texts,  ed.  Isobel  Armstrong,  discuss  Virginia  Woolf  and  Vita 
Sackville-West  respectively.  Rachel  Bowlby’s  ‘Walking,  Women  and  Writing: 
Virginia  Woolf  as  Flaneuse’  uses  the  metaphor  of  women  walking  as  a  way  of 
discussing  women’s  writing.  She  shows  how  the  history  of  women  s  writing  is 
seen  either  as  a  straightforwardly  developing  narrative,  gradually  gaining  access 
to  something  perceived  as  neutral,  or  as  a  disruptive  subversion  of  a  masculine 
norm.  This  is  embodied  in  Woolfs  work  in  the  transgressive  image  of  the 
flaneuse,  or  walking  woman,  who  disrupts  the  more  conventional  image  of  the 
flaneur  or  walking  man,  who  gazes  at  several  women  en  passant.  This  can  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  walk  that  the  narrator  of  A  Room  of  One’s  Own  takes, 
which  also  structures  the  narrative.  Bowlby  argues  that  Woolf  advocates  deviant 
narratives/walks  as  a  strategy  for  women  writers.  In  ‘Fakes  and  Femininity:  Vita 
Sackville-West  and  Her  Mother’,  Suzanne  Raitt  provides  a  psychoanalytic  read¬ 
ing  of  their  relationship  in  terms  of  the  impossible  (in  Freudian  terms)  quest  for 
authentic  femininity  as  symbolized  by  the  jewels  by  which  they  were  both 
obsessed 

Two  articles  about  Woolfs  work  this  year  have  questioned  the  recent  critical 
prominence  afforded  the  pre-oedipal  stage  in  women’s  development  as  a  way  of 
analysing  the  relationship  between  Mrs  Ramsay  and  Lily  Briscoe  in  To  the 
Lighthouse.  Paula  Bennett,  in  ‘The  Mother’s  Part:  Incest  and  Maternal  Depriva¬ 
tion  in  Woolf  and  Morrison’,  in  Narrating  Mothers:  Theorizing  Maternal 
Subjectivities,  ed.  Brenda  O.  Daly  and  Maureen  T.  Reddy,  argues  that  the 
creation  of  fluid  ego  boundaries  between  women  can  leave  daughters  vulnerable 
to  exploitation  rather  than  providing  a  positive  experience  of  relation  and  empa¬ 
thy  Similarly,  Ellen  Tremper  argues  in  ‘In  Her  Father’s  House:  To  the  Light¬ 
house  as  a  Record  of  Virginia  Woolfs  Literary  Patrimony’  ( Texas  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature  34.1-40)  that  Mr  Ramsay  is  the  more  important  role 
model  for  Lily,  as  he  provides  the  language  and  imagery  of  masculine  heroic 
convention.  In  her  introduction,  Tremper  suggests  that  as  the  critical  reputation 
of  Mrs  Ramsay  rises  so  that  of  Mr  Ramsay  falls,  and  vice  versa,  but  her  article 
merely  reinforces  this  oscillation  without  seeming  to  suggest  the  centrality  for 
Lily  of  both  characters  as  representatives  of  the  seductive  pre-oedipal  stage  and 
the  necessary  symbolic  order  respectively. 
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In  ‘From  Rachel’s  Aunts  to  Miss  La  Trobe:  Spinsters  in  the  Fiction  of  Virginia 
Woolf,  in  Old  Maids  to  Radical  Spinsters:  Unmarried  Women  in  the  Twentieth- 
Century  Novel,  ed.  Laura  Doan,  Sybil  Oldfield  analyses  the  tension  in  Woolfs 
work  between  the  desire  to  represent  single  women  fairly,  and  the  tendency  to 
reinforce  current  stereotypes.  She  situates  this  discussion  in  the  context  of  early 
twentieth -century  views  of  unmarried  women,  and  stresses  the  development  in 
Woolfs  portrayal,  which  culminates  in  the  very  positive  depiction  of  Miss  La 
Trobe  in  Between  the  Acts. 

Another  interesting  article  in  this  collection  concerns  Dorothy  L.  Sayers. 
Catherine  Kenney  argues,  in  ‘Detecting  a  Novel  Use  for  Spinsters  in  Sayers’s 
Fiction’,  that  the  ‘Woman  Question’,  centring  on  the  choice  of  marriage  versus 
spinsterhood,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  useful  employment  for  women,  per¬ 
vades  Sayers’s  use  of  the  convention  of  the  spinster  sleuth  in  her  detective  novels. 

Work  on  E.  M.  Forster  this  year  seems  to  have  concentrated  on  A  Passage  to 
India.  Molly  Daniels,  in  The  Prophetic  Novel,  discusses  the  integration  of 
multiple  belief  systems  in  this  novel,  and  the  problem  of  accommodating  them  in 
a  single  narrative.  She  argues  that  the  novel  begins  by  placing  a  western  political 
structure  at  its  centre,  but  then  shifts  to  a  new  metaphysical  structure  influenced 
by  Hinduism,  which  necessitates  a  relocation  of  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of 
the  novel,  and  disrupts  the  position  and  functioning  of  the  characters.  This 
concentration  on  the  narrative  structure  of  the  novel  is  also  apparent  in  Arthur 
Lindley’s  amusing  and  fascinating  article  ‘Raj  as  Romance/Raj  as  Parody:  Lean’s 
and  Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India'  (LFQ  20.61—7).  Lindley  argues  that  the  film 
interprets  the  novel  as  a  romance,  which  reveals  that  Forster’s  novel  actually 
works  by  continually  parodying  romance,  by  frustrating  our  desire  for  a  conven¬ 
tional  romantic  conclusion  to  the  plot,  and  by  refusing  to  create  a  love  story 
between  a  hero  and  a  heroine,  but  instead  showing  how  Adela  keeps  preventing 
the  love  plot  between  Aziz  and  Fielding  taking  shape.  Penelope  Pether,  in  ‘E.  M. 
Forster’s  A  Passage  to  India :  A  Passage  to  the  Patria'  ( SSEng  17.88-120),  argues 
that  the  novel  is  more  about  England  than  it  is  about  India,  and  negotiates 
Forster’s  ‘return  passage’  to  his  construction  of  England. 

Susan  Katz,  in  ‘Writing  for  “Monie”:  The  Legacy  of  the  Spinster  to  E.  M. 
Forster’,  in  Doan,  argues  that  Forster’s  largely  feminine  home  environment, 
which  is  usually  seen  as  a  constraint  on  his  work,  should  rather  be  viewed  as  a 
positive  source.  This  theory  is  rather  difficult  to  endorse  when  applied  to  the 
novels. 

Sue  Thomas,  in  ‘Rebecca  West’s  Second  Thoughts  on  Feminism’  ( Genders 
13.90-107),  discusses  West’s  changing  views  on  feminism,  and  her  movement 
away  from  socialist  feminism  to  more  essentialist  views  informed  by  contempo¬ 
rary  sexology,  psychoanalysis  and  by  her  interest  in  Romantic  vitalist  poetry. 
[S.W.] 

‘Bloomsday’  1992  was  the  date  originally  set  for  publication  of  John  Kidd’s 
new  edition  of  Ulysses,  completing  his  much-publicized  case  against  the  1984 
Gabler  text.  In  the  event,  publication  was  indefinitely  postponed.  But  issues  from 
the  controversy  over  Gabler  continued  to  be  discussed  -  particularly  the  decision 
to  restore  to  ‘Scylla  and  Charybdis’  the  now-famous  passage  ‘Love,  yes.  Word 
known  to  all  men.’  Jean  Kimball,  in  ‘love  in  the  Kidd  Era:  An  Afterword’  ( JJQ 
28.369-77),  argues  that  the  restored  passage  improves  Joyce’s  text,  but  that 
Ulysses  is  much  too  complex  for  its  total  meaning  to  be  drastically  altered,  as 
some  have  argued,  by  this  single  emendation.  Cheryl  Fox,  in  ‘Absolutely:  Rede- 
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fining  the  Word  Known  to  All  Men’  (. JJQ  28.799-804),  suggests  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  think  of  ‘yes’  as  the  universal  word,  rather  than  ‘love’.  John  Kidd 
emerges  as  the  hero  of  Bruce  Arnold’s  The  Scandal  of  Ulysses  —  likened  at  one 
point,  rather  bizarrely,  to  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  and  at  another  to  Norman 
Schwarzkopf.  Arnold  sees  Kidd  as  challenging  what  he  calls  the  central 
praesidium  of  Joyce  interests’,  and  most  of  his  book  is  a  relentless  attempt  to 
sensationalize,  more  or  less  memo-by-memo,  the  events  leading  up  to  and  follow¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  Gabler  text.  Anyone  who  wanted  this  much  detail  would 
surely  also  want  an  index  and  proper  references  for  it,  and  since  Arnold  does  not 
provide  these,  his  account  can  only  serve  as  a  casual  introduction  to  the  contro¬ 
versy.  It  does  contain  a  useful  chronology  of  the  publication  history  of  Ulysses, 
however.  Also,  while  it  fails  to  throw  much  light  on  the  vexed  question  of  US 
copyright,  it  does  make  the  British  situation  clear:  all  Joyce’s  works  published  in 
his  lifetime  came  out  of  British  copyright  on  1  January  1992.  Penguin  Books  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  situation  by  adding  a  set  of  Joyce  s  works  to  their 
Twentieth-Century  Classics  series.  The  shorter  volumes  are  quite  extensively 
annotated,  with  intertextual,  topographical  and  other  information.  Ulysses  comes 
in  two  versions  —  one  an  ‘Annotated  Student’s  Edition  .  Both  revert  from  Gabler 
to  the  1960  Bodley  Head  text  on  the  grounds  that,  according  to  Kidd,  this  text  is 
provisionally  ‘the  best  we  have’. 

The  premise  of  Margot  Norris’s  book  Joyce’s  Web:  The  Social  Unraveling  of 
Modernism  is  that  Joyce  may  have  been  too  readily  canonized  in  ‘aesthetic  terms 
at  the  expense  of  his  ‘enduring  historical  power’.  In  Joyce’s  case,  Norris  argues, 
highly  experimental  art  could  be  interwoven  with  a  political  critique  of  the  social 
function  of  art.  Her  concern  is  to  trace  this  critique  and  its  strategies  in  the 
Joycean  text,  and  the  result  is  an  absorbing  series  of  intertextual  analyses, 
encompassing  episodes  from  all  the  fiction  (including  Stephen  Hero).  In  The 
Dead’,  for  example,  Joyce  presents  us  with  a  complacently  aestheticizing  narra¬ 
tive  and  then  nudges  us  to  read  against  it,  discovering  in  the  stifled  back 
answers’  which  litter  the  text  a  covert  representation  of  the  way  art  ‘reproduces 
political  ideology  and  social  relations’.  In  the  ‘Nausicaa’  episode  of  Ulysses, 
similarly,  Joyce  unravels  the  implications  of  the  ‘Nausicaa’  narrative  by  inter¬ 
weaving  elements  of  the  ‘Judgment  of  Paris’  -  the  fateful  beauty  contest  decided 
on  grounds  quite  other  than  disinterested  ‘aesthetic’  response.  The  episode  thus 
becomes  Joyce’s  ‘indictment  of  the  social  effects  of  the  idealizations  at  the  heart 
of  learning  and  taste’.  Norris’s  readings  are  necessarily  difficult  to  apprehend  — 
indeed  she  admits  that  they  ‘will  never  be  quite  there  in  any  conventional  sense’. 
Their  cumulative  effect,  nevertheless,  is  of  a  sustained  and  powerful  contribution 
to  what  she  calls  the  ‘politicalization’  of  Joyce  -  ‘an  emergent  critical  ideology 
that  has  begun  to  make  Joyce  the  “good  boy”  of  modernism  .  The  same  tendency 
is  evident  in  L.  H.  Platt’s  two  articles  on  Joyce  and  the  Irish  literary  revival  {JJQ 
28  259-66-  737-50).  Drawing  on  Joyce’s  Triestine  Lectures  and  Stephen’s  per¬ 
formance  in  ‘Scylla  and  Charybdis’,  Platt  argues  that  the  literary  movement 
associated  with  Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  was  an  attempt  to  preserve  a  form  of 
Anglo-Irish  aristocracy  and  that  Ulysses  can  be  read  as  a  massive  debunking  o 
Anglo-Irish  culture  and  its  ahistorical  ‘aesthetic’  emphases.  A  slightly  different 
note  is  sounded  by  Charles  Ford  in  ‘Dante’s  Other  Brush:  Ulysses  and  the  Irish 
Revolution’  {JJQ  28.751-61).  Ford  suggests  that  Joyce’s  portrayal  of  the  Irish 
nationalist  struggle  in  Ulysses  ‘represses  the  revolutionary  axis  around  which 
Irish  politics  revolved  -  the  land  question’.  His  essentially  moderate  stance  is 
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reflected  in  his  obvious  preference  for  Parnell  over  the  more  radical  Michael 
Davitt,  founder  of  the  Land  League. 

Timothy  Martin’s  Joyce  and  Wagner:  A  Study  of  Influence  is  a  lucid  and 
detailed  development  of  Sylvia  Beach’s  observation  that  Joyce  was  ‘a  Wagnerian’ 
in  spite  of  himself.  The  central  section  of  the  book  reviews  Joyce’s  treatment  of 
some  characteristic  Wagnerian  themes  —  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  artist-hero,  the 
idea  of  a  synthesis  of  all  the  arts  in  one  work.  But  the  most  valuable  section  is 
probably  the  Appendix,  which  provides  an  extensive  catalogue  of  allusions  (or  in 
Finnegans  Wake  ‘possible’  allusions)  to  Wagner  in  Joyce’s  work,  a  useful  basis 
for  further  work  in  this  field.  Martin  also  shows  how  widespread  was  ‘literary 
Wagnerism’  among  progressive  artists  of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  and  goes  on 
to  suggest  that,  although  he  soon  outgrew  his  early  enthusiasm  for  Wagner, 
‘Joyce’s  work  is  much  more  a  product  of  nineteenth-century  culture  —  a  culture 
on  which  literary  modernism  is  built  and  to  which  Wagner  contributed  in  great 
measure  —  than  the  proud  Irishman  cared  to  acknowledge’.  Joyce  was  not  too 
proud,  of  course,  to  acknowledge  that  the  technique  of  ‘interior  monologue’  had 
been  developed  by  Edouard  Dujardin  before  his  own  experiments.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  from  Martin’s  book  that  Dujardin,  who  was  editor  of  the  Revue 
wagnerienne,  actually  described  his  use  of  ‘interior  monologue’  as  an  attempt  to 
apply  Wagnerian  methods  of  expression  to  literature. 

Another  very  useful  contribution  to  the  ‘Joyce  and  ...’  book  category  is  Neil 
Cornwell’s  James  Joyce  and  the  Russians,  which  provides  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  Russian  sources,  contacts  and  references  in  Joyce’s  life  and  work.  Cornwell’s 
case  for  a  ‘Russian  theme’  in  the  work  is  perhaps  rather  overstated.  But  he 
supplements  his  treatment  of  Russia  in  Joyce  with  a  fascinating  account  of  Joyce 
in  Russia,  reviewing  the  history  of  his  reception  and  publication,  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Russian  emigre  circles,  from  the  1920s  up  to  1989  when  the 
first  complete  Russian  translation  of  Ulysses  was  published.  Cornwell  also 
reviews  Joyce’s  relationship,  or  lack  of  it,  with  three  important  Russian  contem¬ 
poraries  —  Nabokov,  Bely  (the  so-called  ‘Russian  Joyce’,  although  they  probably 
never  read  each  other)  and  Eisenstein,  whose  admiration  for  Joyce  was  so  great 
that  he  allegedly  ‘discussed  with  Stalin  the  possibility  of  filming  Marx’s  Capital 
in  the  style  of  Joyce’.  Cornwell  naturally  devotes  several  pages  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Russian-sounding  ‘Vladimir  Dixon’,  whose  pastiche  ‘litter’  to  ‘Mister 
Germ’s  Choice’  was  included  in  the  1929  volume  Our  Exagmination.  Sylvia 
Beach,  its  publisher,  later  suspected  that  the  otherwise  obscure  ‘Dixon’  was  none 
other  than  Joyce  himself  —  a  suggestion  endorsed  by  Richard  Ellmann.  But 
Cornwell  finds  the  evidence  inconclusive  on  either  side  and  suggests  that  ‘the 
shadowy  Dixon,  like  M’Intosh  from  Ulysses,  may  continue  to  haunt  Joyce  schol¬ 
arship  for  some  time  yet’.  So  it  would,  no  doubt,  but  for  Robert  Spoo,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  the  matter  by  discovering  some  new  evidence,  presented  and 
discussed  in  JJQ  (28.483—577),  which  establishes  that  the  ‘litter’  must  have  been 
written  by  the  real  Vladimir  Dixon,  a  minor  Russian  poet  then  living  in  Paris. 
John  Whittier-Ferguson  observes  that  this  case  of  ‘blurred  identity’  -  the  tribute 
being  mistaken  for  part  of  the  work  in  progress  —  was  particularly  appropriate  to 
Joyce’s  notions  of  authorship.  The  identity  of  the  man  in  the  Macintosh  in  Ulysses 
can  hardly  be  settled  in  the  same  way.  But  in  ‘The  M’lntosh  Mystery:  IT  ( TCL 
38.214—25)  John  Gordon  updates  his  case,  against  advocates  of  the  Joycean 
‘uncertainty  principle’,  that  this  is  a  puzzle  designed  to  be  solved  and  that 
‘M’lntosh’  is  in  fact  the  ghost  of  Bloom’s  father,  Rudolph.  Rather  less  plausibly, 
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J.  Benjamin  Cosgrove  ( JJQ  28.681-4)  suggests  that  certain  references  to 
‘M’lntosh’  are  designed  to  evoke  the  Old  Testament  figure  of  Joseph,  and  that  the 
placing  of  this  character  in  the  narrative  hints  at  Stephen  Dedalus  s  future 
development  -  finding  greatness  in  exile. 

The  Languages  of  Joyce,  ed.  Bollettieri  Bosinelli  et  al.,  is  a  selection  from  ihe 
300  or  more  contributions  to  the  Eleventh  International  James  Joyce  Symposium 
held  at  Venice  in  1988.  As  the  Introduction  explains,  the  ‘languages’  celebrated 
are  not  just  those  which  Joyce  himself  deployed:  the  collection  also  represents  the 
plurality  of  different  languages  -  critical  and  hermeneutic  systems  -  in  which  his 
work  continues  to  be  interpreted.  The  strongest  contrast  in  the  book,  in  this  sense, 
is  between  the  language  of  Marilyn  French’s  paper,  ‘Silences:  Where  Joyce  s 
Language  Stops’,  in  which  she  affirms  that  ‘we  cannot  be  sure  what  Joyce 
intended  the  reader  to  feel,  what  he  felt  himself ,  and  Jean-Fran^ois  Lyotard  s 
meditation  on  ‘Going  Back  to  the  Return’.  The  Languages  of  Joyce  also  contains 
Philip  Herring’s  paper  on  ‘James  Joyce  and  Gift  Exchange’,  which  uses  examples 
from  ethnography  to  correct  the  common  but  ‘ethnocentric’  perception  of  Joyce  as 
an  irresponsible  spendthrift:  ‘much  of  the  world  would  understand  Joyce’s  beha¬ 
viour  as  characteristic  of  communal  societies  where  the  bounty  is  shared  freely  . 
Another  distinguished  contributor  to  this  volume  is  Umberto  Eco,  who  argues  in 
‘Joyce,  Semiosis  and  Semiotics’  that  the  universe  of  ‘unlimited  semiosis’  which 
Joyce’s  work  exemplifies  is  nevertheless  governed  by  rules  of  connection  which 
make  it  possible  to  regard  certain  readings  as  wrong. 

Eco  himself  is  the  subject  of  Hermann  van  der  Heide’s  essay  ‘On  the  Contri¬ 
bution  of  Umberto  Eco  to  Joyce  Criticism’  ( Style  26.327-39).  But  Eco  is  not  yet 
as  canonical  as  Richard  Ellmann  -  Joseph  Kelly  points  out  that  Ellmann  s  James 
Joyce  is  the  only  text  not  written  by  Joyce  himself  which  is  cited  parenthetically 
in  JJQ  and  Joyce  Studies  Annual.  Its  authority  is  continually  being  challenged, 
however.  In  ‘Stanislaus  Joyce,  Ellsworth  Mason,  and  Richard  Ellmann.  The 
Making  of  James  Joyce’  ( Joyce  Studies  Annual  98-140),  Kelly  documents 
Ellmann’s  undue  reliance  on  Stanislaus  Joyce’s  testimony  and  his  tendency  to 
interpret  Joyce’s  fiction  as  ‘a  lifelong  conversation  with  himself  rather  than  one 
with  his  readers.  Ira  Nadel,  who  has  also  probed  the  weaknesses  of  Ellmann  s 
biography  recently,  turns  his  attention  in  the  same  volume  (Joyce  Studies  Annual 
LI— 91)  to  the  background  to  the  first  publication  of  Joyce’s  letters.  The  first 
volume  was  edited  by  Stuart  Gilbert,  but  Nadel  notes  that  it  was  effectively  pre¬ 
edited  by  Harriet  Shaw  Weaver,  acting  as  Executrix,  who  not  only  selected  and 
transcribed  but  ‘altered,  rewrote  and  censored’  many  of  the  letters  to  ensure  that 
they  avoided  any  personal  or  financial  issues.  Some  more  letters  became  acces¬ 
sible  this  year,  when  a  sealed  archive  in  the  National  Library  was  opened 
containing 'some  3000  documents  relating  to  Joyce’s  life  in  Pans.  The  official 
catalogue  of  this  material,  compiled  by  Catherine  Fahy,  is  reviewed  by  Mary 
Reynolds  in  JJQ  (28. 1 2 1 — 4). 

Re-  Joyce  V  Beckett,  as  its  excruciating  title  suggests,  is  a  collection  ot 
essays  examining  the  literary  relationship  of  Joyce  and  Beckett,  with  an  extensive 
‘checklist’  of  previous  work  on  this  subject.  The  book  was  in  preparation  before 
Beckett’s  death  in  1989,  but  inevitably  takes  on  something  of  the  character  ot  a 
tribute  and  is  probably  of  more  interest  to  the  student  of  Beckett  than  of  Joyce: 
Beckett  is  the  primary  focus  for  most  of  the  essays.  Several  are  variations  on  the 
comparative  theme  suggested  (allegedly)  by  Beckett  himselt  in  h.s  interview 
with  Israel  Shenker:  ‘The  more  Joyce  knew  the  more  he  could.  He  s  tending 
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toward  omniscience  and  omnipotence  as  an  artist.  I’m  working  with  impotence, 
ignorance.’  There  is  surprisingly  little  interest  shown  in  the  actual  working 
relationship  of  the  two  writers  —  although  in  their  Introduction  the  editors,  Phyllis 
Carey  and  Ed  Jewinski,  review  the  case  of  the  ‘Sam  . . .  Illstarred  punster’  passage 
in  Finnegans  Wake  which  has  been  taken  as  Joyce’s  tribute  to  Beckett.  The 
damning  evidence  is  that  Beckett  apparently  did  not  meet  Joyce  until  after  this 
passage  was  first  published  in  1928. 

Eve  Arnold’s  striking  photograph  of  Marilyn  Monroe  reading  Ulysses  pro¬ 
vides  the  cover  illustration  for  Richard  Brown’s  James  Joyce:  A  Post-Culturalist 
Perspective.  The  picture  evidently  has  some  bearing  on  the  subtitle  —  Monroe  also 
features  in  the  Chronology.  But  Brown  proves  surprisingly  reluctant  to  define 
‘post-culturalist’  and  uses  it  rather  vaguely  to  encompass  all  forms  of  belated 
contemporary  consciousness:  post-Monroe  and  post-modern  but  also  ‘post-Marx¬ 
ist’,  ‘post-Cixousian’,  ‘post-deconstructive’.  In  other  respects,  however,  this  is  a 
traditional  introductory  survey,  addressed  partly  to  ‘ordinary  readers  of  fiction 
who  may  wish  to  begin  reading  Joyce’,  and  clearly  organized  in  four  sections 
corresponding,  chronologically,  to  the  four  main  works.  As  an  introduction,  the 
book  has  the  considerable  merits  of  being  short,  readable  and  stimulating,  though 
there  are  a  few  oddities  and  strange  mistakes  —  it  is  not  Gabriel  but  Gretta,  for 
example,  who  asks  the  erotically  charged  question  ‘Is  the  fire  hot,  sir?’  in  ‘The 
Dead’.  Brown’s  central  point  about  Portrait  of  the  Artist  (‘the  first  modem 
novel’)  is  that  ‘its  real  hero  is  not  so  much  the  elite  cult  figure  of  the  artist  as  the 
universally  relevant  figure  of  the  critically  active  reader’.  His  final  chapter 
concludes  with  an  interesting  specification  for  a  computerized  text  of  Finnegans 
Wake,  with  window  access  to  all  the  resources  of  Joyce  scholarship,  that  ‘might 
begin  to  bring  the  totality  of  the  book  into  view’. 

Other  work  published  on  Finnegans  Wake  this  year  includes  Thomas 
Hofheinz’s  ‘Group  Drinkards  Maaks  Grope  Thinkards’  ( JJQ  28.643—58)  which 
draws  on  the  ‘Norwegian  Captain’  episode  in  Il.iii  to  argue  that  the  complete  text 
should  be  read  as  a  narrative,  one  of  ‘profound  and  prevalent  human  tragedy’.  In 
‘Nodebinding  Ayes’  ( JJQ  28.69—83),  R.  J.  Schork  applies  the  concept  of  ‘nodal 
infrastructures’  to  the  archaelogy  of  the  text  and  unearths  a  cluster  of  Miltonic 
allusions  to  Paradise  Lost,  eye-problems  and  Egypt;  Schork  also  provides  ( N&Q 
39.197)  a  convincing  gloss  on  ‘the  Latimer  Roman  History,  or  Latimer  repeating 
himself  mentioned  in  II. iv  —  a  reference  not  to  the  Protestant  martyr,  as  it  turns 
out,  but  to  two  obscure  nineteenth-century  historians.  In  ‘The  New  Midrash’ 
(Joyce  Studies  Annual  57—76),  Morton  P.  Levitt  argues  that,  although  Joyce  may 
have  known  very  little  of  this  Jewish  tradition,  Midrash  was  recognizably  his 
practice  in  Finnegans  Wake.  Critical  Essays  on  ...  Finnegans  Wake,  edited  by 
Patrick  A.  McCarthy,  brings  together  a  selection  of  previously  published  work, 
mostly  from  the  last  two  decades.  McCarthy’s  Introduction  provides  a  useful 
historical  survey  of  the  reception  and  interpretation  of  Finnegans  Wake,  and  the 
book  also  contains  a  new  essay  by  Vincent  Cheng,  analysing  the  ‘Museyroom’ 
episode  in  terms  of  British  imperialism  in  India  and  Ireland. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  also  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  volume  (ed.  Huntington)  in 
the  Critical  Essays  series.  Much  other  work  on  Wells  this  year  has  had  a  Russian 
or  Eastern  European  theme,  and  there  are  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Wellsian  on 
his  significance  in  this  context.  Richard  C.  Borden  claims  in  the  Slavic  and  East 
European  Journal  (323-38)  that  ‘H.  G.  Wells  captured  and  held  the  Russian 
public’s  imagination  in  a  way  unequalled  on  his  native  soil’.  In  ‘H.  G.  Wells’ 
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“Door  in  the  Wall”  in  Russian  Literature’,  Borden  traces  the  way  a  particular 
story  provided  three  Russian  novelists  with  a  seminal  metaphor  for  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  Russia  of  their  childhoods.  W.  N.  Coxall  investigates  a  quite 
different  topic  in  ‘Bridging  the  Experience  Gap  in  the  Early  1900s:  The  Literary 
Relationship  between  H.  G.  Wells  and  George  Meek’  ( L&H  n.s.  1.19—38).  Meek 
was  a  working-class  writer  and  activist  whose  draft  autobiography  Wells  planned 
to  incorporate  in  a  novel  of  his  own,  as  a  new  way  of  tackling  the  typical 
Edwardian  literary  problem  of  how  to  represent  working-class  experience.  Wells 
later  recognized  that  this  end  could  be  more  effectively  served  by  direct  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  autobiography  -  it  was  published  as  George  Meek  Bath-Chair  Man  in 
1910  -  and  confined  himself  to  writing  a  conventional  Introduction  to  it. 

Kipling’s  vision  of  Empire  is  Norman  MacKenzie’s  subject  in  ‘Rudyard 
Kipling  and  the  Boer  War’  {L&H  n.s.  1.1-15).  MacKenzie  argues  that  the  War 
was  ‘the  pivotal  public  event’  of  Kipling’s  life,  since  the  insistence  of  the  Boers 
on  their  own  racial  destiny  was  a  profound  shock  to  his  idealistic  hopes  for  the 
Empire  and  raised  the  prospect  of  its  future  collapse.  In  his  later  writing  he  often 
repressed  those  aspects  of  imperial  administration  —  such  as  the  inevitable 
bureaucracy  and  escalating  military  costs  -  which  made  eventual  collapse  more 
likely.  [R.S.] 


(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1945 

Despite  postmodernist  prescriptions  about  the  blurring  of  the  categories  of  high 
and  low  culture,  publication  on  post-war  fiction  remains  bound  up  with  the 
maintenance  of  this  differential.  Non-syllabus  novelists  are  invested  with  aca¬ 
demic  status,  and  frowned-upon  genres  such  as  romance  and  science  fiction  are 
subjected  to  re-evaluative  promotion.  Work  from  1992  is  discussed  below  under 
two  headings,  books  on  single  novelists  and  articles  or  contributions  to  collec¬ 
tions,  not  least  because  the  respective  forms  determine  quite  different  approaches 
to  recent  fiction. 

(i)  Single  Author  Studies  The  single  author  study  is  frequently  justified  as  a 
corrective  to  the  failure  of  the  critical  establishment  to  duly  recognize  a  writer’s 
value  Prefatory  umbrage  at  critical  impercipience  is  a  familiar  rhetorical  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  such  studies.  But  this  pretext  can  return  to  haunt  efforts  to  put 
novelists  on  the  map.  When  a  case  for  a  neglected  oeuvre  leaves  doubts  about  its 
own  critical  credentials,  there  remains  only  the  implication  that  the  scale  of  a 
single  author  study  confers  value  on  its  subject.  The  books  under  review  make 
contributions  of  differing  importance  to  our  understanding  of  their  subjects,  but 
overall,  their  limited  capacity  to  engender  critical  re-evaluation  raises  questions 
about  the  project  of  the  single  author  study  as  a  form  of  critical  inquiry. 

The  non-existence  of  an  academic  reception  which  these  studies  seek  to 
correct  means  their  authors  work  largely  in  the  absence  of  critical  disagreement 
or  dialogue,  and  this  can  make  book-length  exegesis  anodyne  or  intellectually 
underpowered.  Its  purpose  is  also  ambivalent,  at  once  introductory,  gathering 
information  that  might  serve  future  scholars  and  interpreters  of  a  Pym  or  a 
Brookner,  and  advocatory,  attempting  to  close  the  gap  between  authors  who  have 
been  written  up  for  Twayne  or  Writers  and  Their  Work,  and  those  who  languish 
in  the  penumbra  of  occasional  journalistic  reviewing. 

Is  it  pressure  of  space  or  unacknowledged  uncertainty  about  the  purpose  ot 
such  books  that  makes  them  unreflective  about  their  methodology?  One  is  left 
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wondering  how  70,000  words  of  commentary  can  reshape  our  understanding  of 
the  twentieth -century  novel  if,  in  creating  a  belated  critical  pedestal,  they  seal  the 
chosen  novelist  in  a  hermetic  forcing-house  of  academic  reputation.  Earnest 
attempts  to  open  fellow-workers’  eyes  to  unrecognized  fictional  achievement  are 
often  coupled  with  a  lack  of  ambition  in  relating  individual  talent  to  generic, 
historical  or  political  issues.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  disabling  characteristic  of 
a  rather  outworn  commercial  and  intellectual  form.  Diagnostic  speculation  about 
the  death  of  the  novel  might,  more  justifiably,  be  directed  at  the  genre  of 
expensive  academic  books  promoting  recent  novelists. 

John  Skinner’s  The  Fictions  of  Anita  Brookner:  Illusions  of  Romance  engages 
with  the  convention  of  biographical  context  and  a  chronological  sequence  of 
chapters  on  the  novels  by  way  of  a  concluding  chapter  about  the  ontology  of 
autobiographical  writing  which  seeks  to  destabilize  the  relationship  between  art 
and  life.  The  body  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  implications  of  Brookner’s 
narrative  forms,  particularly  intertextual  relations  to  French  realist  fiction,  and 
self-reflexive  story-telling.  Skinner’s  claim  for  Brookner  also  involves  investigat¬ 
ing  her  ‘running  engagement’  with  popular  romance,  though  this  takes  place 
without  serious  examination  of  romance  as  a  cultural  phenomenon.  His  readings 
are  directed  at  redeeming  her  work  from  accusations  of  sentimentality  by  uncov¬ 
ering  its  resources  for  detached  analysis,  but  in  this  Skinner  is  largely  reliant  on 
the  yield  of  interpreting  Brookner  in  the  context,  not  of  romance  itself,  but  of 
contemporary  theoretical  procedures.  The  structure  of  his  argument  also  contests 
the  charge  that  Brookner’s  fiction  is  mere  variation  on  a  formula.  Much  space  is 
given  to  explicating  her  experiments  with  narrative,  and  where  this  view  is 
negated  by  the  more  recent  novels,  he  turns  to  psychoanalytic  and  feminist 
perspectives  to  recover  unconscious  and  ideological  significance.  Skinner’s  criti¬ 
cal  vocabulary  is  narratological,  and  his  arguments  have  an  anti-foundational 
bent.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  analyses  of  Brookner’s  ‘autobiography’  in 
interview.  The  case  for  dismissing  ‘clear  cut  distinctions  between  fictional  and 
autobiographical  discourse’,  a  strategy  which  would  end  speculation  about  the 
novels’  provenance  in  life,  fails  to  live  up  to  its  rather  portentous  claims.  Skinner 
tracks  the  rhetoricity  of  Brookner’s  self-record,  but  the  results  -  that  some  of  her 
self-descriptions  are  unlikely  to  be  true  —  don’t  bear  much  pondering.  No  consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  different  kinds  of  editing  that  go  into  the  production  of 
interview  texts  and  autobiographies,  limiting  the  penetration  of  this  line  of 
inquiry.  The  seriousness  of  Skinner’s  analyses  of  Brookner's  novels  is  sometimes 
undermined  by  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  some  perfunctory  applications  of 
technical  narratology  and  poststructuralist  textualism.  It  is  at  this  seam  that  the 
book  comes  apart,  the  warmth  of  its  advocacy  in  the  introduction  is  at  odds  with 
the  desire  to  read  the  novels  in  somewhat  prefabricated  contexts.  The  Fictions  of 
Anita  Brookner  demonstrates  with  some  acuity  that  these  novels  can  bear  the 
attention  of  the  literary  critic,  but  it  doesn’t  show  why  we  should  value  them. 

Brian  Rosebury,  in  Tolkien:  A  Critical  Assessment,  sets  out  to  confront  the 
opposite  problem  to  Skinner,  who  lines  up  reviewers  who  don’t  take  his  subject 
seriously  enough.  Tolkien  is  taken  all  too  seriously  but  by  the  wrong  kind  of 
people.  His  oeuvre  has  been  over-extended  by  cultist  publication  of  incomplete 
and  rejected  work,  and  has  been  judged  academically  by  its  association  with 
‘unanalytical  adulation’.  Rosebury’s  effort  to  raise  the  stakes  is  two-pronged, 
assessing  Tolkien  in  relation  to  twentieth-century  literary  history,  and  showing 
how  his  fictional  worlds  are  adjacent  to  the  moral  universe  of  classic  literature 
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and  not  the  ethical  banality  of  contemporary  heroic  fantasy.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  Lord  of  the  Rings,  focusing  on  conceptual  and  aesthetic  issues,  and 
arguing  for  the  coherence  of  the  work’s  departures  from  realist  conventions. 
Among  Rosebury’s  most  interesting  conclusions  is  that  Rings  is  not  an  allegory 
of  the  Second  World  War,  but  ‘the  last  work  of  First  World  War  literature’.  A 
chapter  on  the  earlier  fiction  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  Tolkien’s  relation  to 
modernism.  In  this  context,  Rosebury  explores  the  religious  and  the  ironic 
dimensions  of  Tolkien’s  work  to  good  effect,  drawing  out  its  ethical  significance. 
If  the  literary  history  is  rather  broadly  sketched,  the  argument  for  reassessment  is 
nevertheless  informed  by  a  sense  of  how  partisan  periodic  and  normative  catego¬ 
ries  can  become  in  debates  over  value.  This  is  a  helpful  and  clearly  argued  book 
which  will  get  readers  thinking  about  the  intellectual  significance  of  non-realist 
fiction. 

Annette  Weld’s  Barbara  Pym  and  the  Novel  of  Manners  is  less  concerned 
with  the  need  to  promote  its  subject,  assuming  that  Pym’s  ‘  “art”  recognition’  was 
assured  by  Lord  David  Cecil  and  Philip  Larkin  in  the  TLS’s  1977  ‘Reputations 
Revisited’  survey.  Weld  notes,  however,  that  it  is  fellow  American  scholars  who 
pore  over  the  writer’s  papers,  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Pym’s  poetry, 
letters,  literary  notebooks  and  drafts  are  cited  extensively  as  Weld  constructs  a 
biographical  context  for  the  production  of  Pym’s  dozen  novels,  necessarily  in¬ 
cluding  her  troubled  relations  with  the  publishing  industry.  But  the  book  tends  to 
reproduce  rather  than  thoroughly  interrogate  the  restricted  fictional  environment 
that  Weld  argues  is  central  to  the  technical  precision  of  the  novel  of  manners. 
This  said,  Weld  has  a  nice  turn  of  phrase,  and  succeeds  in  communicating  both 
the  comedy  and  the  seriousness  of  Pym’s  narratives  of  lives  lived  within  trivially 
exacting  conventions  of  feeling  and  action.  Yet,  while  she  carefully  delineates  the 
material  and  symbolic  co-ordinates  of  these  lives,  she  does  not  go  anywhere  near 
far  enough  in  tackling  the  relationship  between  Pym’s  fictional  worlds  and 
Britain  since  the  1930s.  Barbara  Pym  will  be  useful  to  anyone  needing  a  resume 
of  her  career,  but  while  Weld’s  refusal  to  intellectually  aggrandize  her  subject’s 
work  with  elaborate  conceptual  interpretations  is  correct,  the  analysis  of  indi¬ 
vidual  novels  is  rather  pedestrian. 

Anthony  Powell’s  output  is  contemporary  with  Pym’s,  but,  by  contrast,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  fair  amount  of  academic  work  since  the  1960s.  Robert  L. 
Selig,  in  Time  and  Anthony  Powell,  a  reading  of  A  Dance  to  the  Music  of  Time, 
is  rather  dismissive  of  earlier  attempts  to  describe  this  twelve-volume  sequence, 
but  his  approach  does  have  the  merit  of  sorting  out  some  basic  questions  about 
narrative  structure  and  temporality.  Drawing  on  Genette’s  work  on  Proust,  to 
whom  Powell  has  been  consistently,  but  ineffectively,  linked,  Selig  argues  that 
the  developing  perspective  of  the  first-person  narrator  Jenkins  is  underscored  by 
complex  authorial  strategies  of  temporal  patterning.  A  Dance  is,  as  Hugh  Kenner 
has  written  of  Ulysses,  a  text  that  does  not  forget.  Requiring  of  fellow  Powell 
readers  a  Joycean  lifetime’s  attention,  Selig  shows,  in  great  detail,  and  with  a 
secure  explication  of  his  narratological  themes,  that  repeated  readings  of  the 
sequence  reveal  an  overall  design.  His  examination  of  forward  and  backward 
reference,  and  representations  of  regularity  and  singularity,  is  rewarding.  The 
dating  of  events  in  the  novels  risks  imposing  a  strict,  but  inferred,  chronology  on 
an  aesthetic  sequence,  but  Selig  is  subtle  enough  to  avoid  the  problems  created 
by  critics  accounting  for  the  time  schemes  in  the  novels  of  Powell’s  friend  Henry 
Green.  The  second  half  of  the  book  applies  the  formal  analysis  to  the  intersection 
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of  characters’  lives  novel  by  novel,  but  Selig  rightly  insists  that  the  sequence  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  His  speculations  about  the  reader’s  role  in  actualizing 
the  aesthetics  of  temporality  in  A  Dance  is  a  welcome  direction  of  inquiry,  but 
this  is  the  least  well-developed  aspect  of  a  study  which  matches  a  thoughtful 
methodology  with  a  helpful  command  of  the  literary  material.  This  is  a  welcome 
contribution  to  Powell  studies  while  Jeremy  J.  Beadle’s  long-awaited  reading  of 
A  Dance  is  in  progress. 

Another  important  post-war  sequence  fiction  is  the  subject  of  Francine  S. 
Weinbaum’s  Paul  Scott:  A  Critical  Study.  Although  her  biographical  emphasis 
provides  for  generous  coverage  of  the  earlier  fiction,  Weinbaum  concurs  that  The 
Raj  Quartet  was  Scott’s  major  achievement.  The  tenor  of  Weinbaum’s  reading  of 
the  Quartet  is  metaphysical  rather  than  historical.  Scott  presents  the  events  of  the 
war  and  partition  from  multiple  perspectives  documented  by  a  returning  (and 
disappearing)  narrator  and  inquirer  into  the  Bibighar  rape.  Weinbaum  sees  the 
novels’  formal  properties  as  correlatives  of  ‘the  painful  limitations  of  human 
perception,  the  tragic  failure  of  communication  between  men  and  nations’,  and  is 
content  to  style  the  novel  as  an  ‘objective  historical  view’.  An  official  Kipling, 
and  a  Forster  who  views  Empire  as  a  barrier  to  friendship,  are  the  yardsticks  for 
this  account  of  Scott’s  representations  of  India,  and  definitely  not  Salman 
Rushdie’s  historiographical  imagination.  Weinbaum,  who  describes  Scott  as  a 
resigned  humanist  recording  the  destruction  of  the  Imperial  project  of  a  unified 
India,  has  no  truck  with  debates  about  imperialism  or  postcolonial  culture.  Her 
exposition  aligns  the  ideals  and  failures  of  administration  and  diplomacy  with 
questions  of  character,  discussed  in  terms  of  geopolitical  metaphors  of  insularity 
and  union.  A  psychological,  rather  than  ideological,  treatment  of  race  and  racism 
reproduces  the  same  displacement  from  the  political  to  the  individual,  and  India 
becomes  ‘a  country  of  the  mind’.  In  these  terms  the  Quartet  begins  to  resemble 
Waugh’s  Trilogy  with  its  rewriting  of  wartime  Allied  policy  as  dishonourable 
conduct.  The  author  psychology  around  which  Weinbaum  structures  her  examina¬ 
tion  of  Scott’s  fiction  is  not,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  sufficiently  substantial  or 
insightful  focus  to  justify  the  relegation  of  questions  about  historical  representa¬ 
tion  and  race. 

(ii)  Articles  and  Collections  of  Essays  Articles  on  post-war  novelists,  and 
contributions  to  thematic  collections  of  essays,  present  a  quite  different  picture  of 
work  in  this  field,  the  emphasis  being  not  so  much  what  can  be  done  for  the 
novelist,  as  how  can  the  novelist  serve  a  particular  critical  discourse.  There  is 
more  debate  about  value,  but  in  some  cases  this  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  the 
spirit  of  advocacy  onto  a  critical  ideology. 

Louise  Yelin’s  ‘Cultural  Cartography:  A.  S.  Byatt’s  Possession  and  the  Poli¬ 
tics  of  Victorian  Studies’  ( VN  81.38-41)  is  not  concerned  with  rescuing  the 
novelist  from  merely  ‘middlebrow’  acceptance,  but  with  charting  the  politics  of 
the  ‘culturally  literate’,  a  constituency  unashamedly  associated  with  MLA  confer¬ 
ees.  In  the  single  author  studies  described  above,  a  novelist’s  reading  is  often  a 
token  of  their  membership  of  a  literary  cadre,  but  Yelin  is  more  critical  in  her 
analysis  of  Byatt’s  nineteenth-century  allusions  and  pastiches  as  a  ‘recuperation 
of  Victorian  humanism’.  However,  her  conclusions  about  Byatt’s  complicity  with 
the  sins  of  Empire  are  somewhat  procedural.  The  politics  of  literary  studies  as 
narrated  in  Possession  requires  a  more  even-handed  examination,  not  least 
because  her  antagonism  towards  certain  contemporary  directions  in  critical 
thought  has  reached  a  wider  audience. 
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Two  essays  in  Brenda  O.  Daly  and  Maureen  T.  Reddy,  eds.,  Narrating 
Mothers:  Theorizing  Maternal  Subjectivities  deal  directly  with  post-war  British 
fiction.  Mary  Jane  Elkins  refers  the  volume’s  intention  to  ‘listen  for  maternal 
stories’  to  the  novels  of  Margaret  Drabble.  Reading  against  the  grain  of  Drabble’s 
narratives  of  successful  women,  Elkins  finds  a  deeper  opposition  between  ‘good’ 
and  ‘bad’  mothers,  and  argues  that  the  constraints  of  unreconstructed  societal 
roles  persist  despite  the  author’s  optimism.  The  terms  of  this  analysis,  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  distinction  between  the  value  of  mothers  and  the  notion  of  a  ‘monster- 
mother’,  do  not  make  for  a  clear  account  of  the  development  of  Drabble’s  fictional 
dealings  with  families.  Elkins  remains  uncertain  throughout  as  to  the  kind  of 
judgement  that  should  be  offered  of  an  oeuvre  in  which  ‘good’  motherhood 
(whatever  that  may  be)  looks  too  easy,  and  in  which  mental  illness  seems  an 
inescapable  maternal  destiny.  Gayle  Greene  is  more  forthright  in  her  account  of 
Doris  Lessing’s  ‘matrophobia’  and  the  ‘Jane  Somers’  novels.  Lessing,  whether 
she  likes  it  or  not,  argues  Greene,  is  a  feminist  novelist,  and  her  later  political 
quietism  is  judged  harshly. 

Lessing,  whose  vexed  relations  to  feminism  have  helped  create  what  is 
arguably  the  biggest  secondary  bibliography  of  all  post-war  novelists,  is  also 
discussed  in  Lucie  Armitt,  ed..  Where  No  Man  Has  Gone  Before:  Women  and 
Science  Fiction.  In  a  good  essay  on  Lessing’s  turn  to  space  fiction  ,  Moira 
Monteith  argues  that  in  the  formal  layout  of  fictions  like  Shikasta,  a  solution  to 
problems  with  the  observer/narrator  in  the  Martha  Quest  sequence  is  achieved. 
Monteith’s  theme  is  violence,  and  she  writes  suggestively  about  the  way  science 
fiction,  both  as  a  device  for  investigating  imperialism,  and,  in  Loma  Sage’s 
words,  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  ‘gender  and  genre  are  provisional’,  effects  a 
‘deglamorising’  of  myths  of  aggression.  This  volume  also  contains  a  fine  essay  by 
Susan  Bassnett  on  the  American  Ursula  le  Guin,  which  is  a  model  analysis  of  an 
oeuvre  in  its  cultural,  political  and  aesthetic  contexts.  Bassnett  deals  succinctly 
with  the  questions  of  classification  that  loom  large  in  consideration  of  contempo¬ 
rary  fiction.  The  perceived  absence  of  literary-historical  and  evaluative  norms  in 
the  criticism  of  this  field  leads  to  a  premium  being  placed  on  some  rather  unstable 
categories,  such  as  ‘magic  realism’,  metafiction  and  postmodernism. 

Brian  Finney’s  ‘Peter  Ackroyd,  Postmodernist  Play  and  Chatterton ’  (TCL 
38.240-61)  discusses  the  coherence  of  his  subject’s  output  in  the  light  of 
Ackroyd’s  early  account  of  modernism,  Notes  for  a  New  Culture.  But  the  true 
object  of  the  essay  is  to  enlarge  definitions  of  postmodernist  fiction  to  take 
account  of  this  novelist’s  subordination  of  ‘play’  to  aesthetic  structure.  A  useful 
account  of  Ackroyd’s  techniques,  including  ‘self-plagiarism’,  is  marred  some¬ 
what  by  Finney’s  tendency  to  invoke  realism  and  postmodernism  as  absolutes. 

J.  H.  Stape  addresses  a  similar  classificatory  issue  in  “‘Fiction  in  the  Wild, 
Modem  Manner”:  Metanarrative  Gesture  in  William  Golding’s  To  the  End  of  the 
Earth  Trilogy’  ( TCL  38.226-39),  but  does  so  with  more  flexibility.  Golding’s  late 
novels  are  at  once  realist  and  metafictional,  ‘writing  about  writing’.  The  essay’s 
merits  lie  in  the  way  this  diagnosis  is  woven  through  an  informative  reading  of 
the  trilogy  to  produce  a  conclusion  which  is  suggestive  in  both  formal  and 
thematic  terms.  Stape  shows  how  Talbot’s  political  education  results  not  in 
utopianism  but  in  pragmatism,  and  relates  this  to  the  view  that,  for  Golding, 
writing  is  an  act  of  faith  and  a  political  project  despite  his  explicit  qualifications 
of  linguistic  meaning.  As  an  approach  to  Golding,  this  is  pretty  true  to  the  blend 
of  the  positive  and  the  ineffable  in  the  trilogy. 
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Catherine  E.  Howard,  in  ‘“Only  Connect”:  Logical  Aesthetic  of  Fragmenta¬ 
tion  in  A  Word  Child ’  (TCL  38.54-65),  explores  the  senses  in  which,  according 
to  Iris  Murdoch,  literature  can  take  over  the  tasks  of  philosophy.  This  may  be 
more  in  hope  than  conviction,  because  the  essay  handles  philosophical  concepts 
with  little  confidence.  Hilary  Burke,  the  protagonist  of  The  Word  Child,  is  likened 
to  Wittgenstein  because  of  a  ‘proclivity  for  language  games  of  all  sorts’,  not  a 
very  reassuring  account  of  Philosophical  Investigations.  Howard  could  not  draw 
on  the  insights  of  Murdoch’s  massive  Metaphysics  as  a  Guide  to  Morals,  in 
particular  the  relations  of  art  to  a  moral  philosophy  in  the  Amoldian  sense  of  a 
‘theology  which  can  continue  without  God’.  The  essay  outlines  how  Murdoch’s 
fiction  resolves  or  describes  the  problems  of  how  to  live,  but  this  close  reading 
is  conducted  in  Forsterian  terms,  rather  than  in  the  light  of  philosophical  thought, 
technical  or  not.  Those  interested  in  the  possibilities  for  bringing  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  and  literary  analysis  into  productive  contact  are  better  advised  to  have  a  long 
look  at  Martha  Nussbaum’s  deep  meditations  on  Henry  James  in  Love’s  Knowl¬ 
edge  (1990). 


2.  Poetry 

(a)  Poetry  —  Pre-1945 

The  breadth  of  coverage  of  this  section  has  been  limited  by  the  reluctance  of  many 
publishers  to  provide  review  copies,  a  position  which  one  can  only  hope  will 
improve  for  future  editions.  Among  the  books  which  have  not  been  available  for 
review  are  Hugh  Davies’s  Stephen  Spender,  Kenneth  Millard’s  Edwardian  Po¬ 
etry,  Peter  McDonald’s  Louis  MacNeice:  The  Poet  in  His  Contexts;  and  the  new 
Stanford  edition  of  The  Complete  Poems  of  Cecil  Day  Lewis  introduced  by  Jill 
Balcon.  For  sight  of  much  of  the  material  noticed  here,  especially  periodicals,  I 
have  to  thank  the  staffs  of  the  University  Library  and  the  English  Faculty  Library, 
Cambridge. 

One  outstanding  general  work  is  Hugh  Underhill’s  The  Problem  of  Conscious¬ 
ness  in  Modern  Poetry.  This  is  a  lucid  and  eloquent  study  of  what  the  author  sees 
as  the  essential  duality  in  twentieth-century  writing,  the  confrontation  between 
the  external  world  and  the  poetic  self,  subject  and  response,  or  content  and  form. 
The  approach  is  such  that  it  almost  offers  a  new  model  of  literary  history  for  the 
period,  yet  this  is  not  to  suggest  superficiality:  the  book  has  many  insights  on 
individual  figures  and  works,  and  in  structure  is  exciting  in  the  way  that  it 
frequently  brings  together  figures  generally  held  apart  by  the  fictional  imposition 
of  periods,  so  that  Edward  Thomas  and  Eliot,  Lawrence  and  Hughes,  are  held 
against  each  other  to  clarify  the  relationship  which  Underhill  takes  as  his  starting 
point.  A  review  of  this  brevity  cannot  do  justice  to  the  book’s  scope:  we  may  well 
not  agree  with  all  of  the  positions  adopted,  but  its  supple  textures  will  stimulate 
and  enhance  our  readings  of  the  texts  and  concepts  addressed. 

‘Sick  and  Not-So-Sick  Battle-Gods:  Thomas  Hardy  and  the  Literature  of  War’ 
( AUMLA  76  (Nov.  1991).  39-54)  by  J.  T.  Laird  offers  an  introduction  to  the  war 
poems  by  presenting  them  in  three  groups.  After  the  ‘unheroic’  Boer  War  writings 
comes  The  Dynasts,  which  is  seen  as  endorsing  heroism  in  a  just  cause  while 
accepting  war’s  horror.  The  final  group,  those  of  the  First  World  War,  range  from 
those  which  match  the  ‘third-rate  outbursts  of  patriotism  and  anti-German  senti¬ 
ment’  to  those,  such  as  ‘Channel  Firing’  and  ‘In  Time  of  “The  Breaking  of 
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Nations’”,  which  are  worthy  of  comparison  with  Owen  and  Sassoon.  Of  much 
greater  interest  is  Patrick  Bridgwater’s  ‘Three  English  Poets  in  Expressionist 
Berlin’  ( GL&L  45.301—22),  which  discusses  the  reactions  of  Rupert  Brooke,  T. 
E.  Hulme  and  Charles  Sorley  to  Berlin  in  1912—14,  recording  their  responses  to 
poetry,  painting  and  cafe  society.  It  reprints  Hulme’s  little-known  ‘German 
Chronicle’  which  first  appeared  in  Poetry  and  Drama  in  June  1914:  overall  the 
article  offers  valuable  contextual  material  for  the  study  of  these  writers’  work  in 
the  war  years.  A  contemporaneous  visit  is  recorded  by  W.  F.  Ryan  in  ‘The  Great 
Beast  in  Russia:  Aleister  Crowley’s  Theatrical  Tour  in  1913  and  His  Beastly 
Writings  on  Russia’  (in  McMillin).  The  poetry  is  a  sexual  as  much  as  a  geo¬ 
graphic  travelogue,  but  both  it  and  Crowley’s  critical  writings  have  something  to 
offer  on  English  attitudes  to  Russian  literature,  and  Ryan’s  account  is  elegant  and 
amusing. 

Frank  Field’s  British  and  French  Writers  of  the  First  World  War:  Compara¬ 
tive  Studies  in  Cultural  History  does  not  fulfil  the  expectations  aroused  by  its 
subtitle  since,  instead  of  actively  exploring  parallels  and  divergences,  it  consists 
of  separate  essays  each  focusing  on  an  individual  writer  of  each  nation  and  giving 
largely  biographical  and  descriptive  information.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  wider 
cultural  context  and  the  book’s  main  value  will  be  as  an  introduction  at  a  fairly 
basic  level  to  issues  pursued  more  deeply  by  Samuel  Hynes  (1990)  and  Stuart 
Sillars  (1987).  There  is,  however,  an  essay  on  Charles  Peguy  which  may  be  read 
as  an  extended  gloss  on  the  well-known  poem  by  Geoffrey  Hill.  By  contrast,  The 
Nation 's  Cause:  French,  English  and  German  Poetry  of  the  First  World  War,  by 
Elizabeth  A.  Marsland,  is  genuinely  comparative,  not  only  relating  the  three 
countries’  poems  to  each  other  but  also  placing  them  within  a  context  of  social 
and  political  change.  Marsland  divides  the  writing  into  three  kinds:  patriotic 
poetry,  seen  in  the  context  of  the  new  ideas  of  nationhood  developing  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century;  poetry  of  protest,  seen  as  a  response  not  only  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  but  to  the  language  used  for  it;  and  non-propagandist 
writing  produced  by  those  at  the  front  and  those  at  home.  What  perhaps  emerges 
most  clearly  in  this  sensitive  and  scholarly  book  is  the  similarity  between  the 
verse  of  the  three  nations,  along  with  a  sense  of  the  way  in  which  the  verse  is 
always  coloured  by  the  reader’s  agenda.  It  is  important,  and  moving,  to  consider 
Owen’s  poetry  alongside  startlingly  similar  ideas  in  Ernst  Toller;  and  necessary, 
too,  for  us  constantly  to  evaluate  the  ways  in  which  critics  have  approached  the 
great  mass  of  this  material.  Marsland  has  thoughtful  and  provocative  things  to  say 
on  both  these  issues,  in  a  book  which  makes  a  major  contribution  to  the  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  nature  of  the  discourse  of  the  war  years  which  has  been  an  important 
critical  development  of  the  last  two  decades. 

Douglas  Kerr’s  ‘Brothers  in  Arms:  Family  Language  in  Wilfred  Owen’  (RES 
43.518-34)  is  an  absorbing  and  original  essay.  Kerr  sees  the  poems’  discourse  as 
an  opposition  of  paternal  —  authority,  order,  sacrifice  (of  money  and  career) 
deriving  from  Owen’s  father  Tom  -  and  maternal  -  nurture,  aesthetic  sensitivity 
and  ‘home’  -  coming  from  his  mother  Susan.  This  opposition  is  seen  not  only  in 
dialogue  poems  such  as  ‘Inspection’  but  throughout  the  poetry  in  features  of 
‘doubleness’  such  as  ‘code-merging,  paradox  and  irony’  and  perhaps  even  the 
incompleteness  of  para-rhyme.  Owen’s  relationship  with  his  younger  brother 
Harold  prematurely  places  him  in  the  officer  class,  and  results  in  an  isogloss,  only 
at  the  front,  forced  to  share  the  trenches  with  the  men,  does  he  warily  shift 
towards  their  language.  Kerr  concludes  that  ‘Owen’s  work  is  an  episode  in  social 
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history,  in  which  the  communities  (and  the  speech)  of  family  and  of  army  meet, 
mingle  and  modify  each  other’.  This  is  an  important  and  innovative  essay,  which 
uses  a  strikingly  new  approach  to  reveal  much  about  diction  and  structure  in 
Owen’s  work.  Dominic  Hibberd  addresses  different  concerns,  and  a  different 
audience,  in  his  biography  Wilfred  Owen :  The  Last  Year.  It  draws  on  the  letters, 
drafts  and  documents  elsewhere,  to  reconstruct  the  life  from  Owen’s  return  to 
England  in  May  1917  to  his  death  on  4  November  1918.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  much  new  material,  including  facsimiles  and  photographs,  there 
is  a  chronology  of  the  poems  of  the  last  year,  and  throughout  the  tone  is  measured 
and  sympathetic.  Yet  a  full  picture  does  not  emerge:  perhaps  this  is  because  of  the 
systematic  rewriting  of  events  by  the  poet’s  brother  Harold,  or  the  weeding  of 
War  Office  records  —  though  more  likely  it  is  the  result  of  Hibberd’s  reticence. 
Poetic  judgement  is  sometimes  perplexing:  the  claim  that  ‘Twentieth  century 
poets  have  tended  to  confine  themselves  to  small  topics’  is  one  that  many,  notably 
Underhill  and  O’Neill  and  Reeves,  in  work  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  section, 
would  question.  Yet  to  complain  that  the  book  lacks  detailed  analysis  and 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  aspects  of  the  life  to  the  poems,  or  the  relationship 
with  Sassoon,  would  be  to  misjudge  its  purpose.  It  is  a  dignified  and  restrained 
account  where  so  many  would  have  been  hysterical  or  prurient.  One  of  Owen’s 
contemporaries  is  discussed  by  John  Lennard’s  ‘Robert  Graves  and  God’ 

( AUMLA  76  (Winter  1991).  55-65).  This  looks  at  writing  such  as  But  it  Still  Goes 
On:  An  Accumulation  to  argue  that  it  is  in  the  writing  before  The  White  Goddess 
that  Graves’s  most  distinctive  voice  is  heard. 

Gerald  W.  Morton  discusses  ‘Unpublished  Poems  in  the  Edith  Sitwell  Collec¬ 
tion’  in  Oliphant  and  Bradford’s  Rossetti  to  Sexton:  Six  Women  Poets  at  Texas, 
30-51,  concluding  that  Sitwell  was  wise  not  to  publish  them  as  they  are  ‘simply 
not  of  sufficient  merit’.  Yet  they  are  of  value  in  revealing  the  poet’s  experiments 
with  sound,  rhythm  and  sense,  Morton  argues,  comparing  them  to  the  early  essay 
‘On  My  Poetry’,  also  at  Austin,  and  to  the  later  and  more  celebrated  ‘Still  Falls 
the  Rain’.  Readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether  these  claims  are  justified. 
Grosvenor  Powell  explores  ‘Pastoral  Patterns  in  the  Early  Poetry  of  T.  Sturge 
Moore’  {ELT  35.54—71),  seeing  Sturge  Moore  as  a  poet  who  presents  modernist 
concerns  in  traditional  forms,  preserving  the  strangeness  of  the  pastoral  world  yet 
endowing  it  with  immediate  human  significance,  to  oppose  deconstruction  with 
‘an  affirmative  alternative  in  which  indeterminacy  is  limited  through  tropic 
means’.  ‘A  Letter  of  Laurence  Housman  concerning  A.  E.  Housman’s  More 
Poetry  [sic]’  ( N&Q  39.189-90)  by  Francis  F.  Burch,  is  one  in  which  the  poet’s 
brother  politely  refuses  to  sign  a  copy  of  More  Poems  (New  York,  1936)  to  avoid 
any  suggestion  of  taking  credit  for  the  work  himself. 

‘Basil  Bunting  and  His  Masters’  are  considered  by  Donald  Davie  ( PBA  76 
(1990).  225-36).  Davie  explores  Bunting’s  letters  and  other  writings  to  show  his 
debt  to  Wyatt,  Spenser,  Wordsworth  and  Whitman,  and  his  use  of  classical 
Persian  and  Arabic  poets.  Old  Norse  and  Northumbrian  Cymric  writing.  Bunting 
is  a  ‘thoroughly  Latinate  poet’,  seeing  the  Romance  languages  as  the  conduit  of 
tradition,  most  particularly  through  Dante  and  Francois  de  Malherbe  ( 1 555 — 
1628).  This  reveals  the  poet’s  respect  for  the  “‘conscious  craftsman”  which  the 
romantically  inclined  will  always  speak  of  slightingly’.  More  specific  material  is 
the  concern  of  Arthur  Sherbo  in  ‘Three  Additions  to  the  Canon  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Greg’s  Writings’  ( Library  14.144-5).  The  writings,  all  published  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Review  before  the  First  World  War,  are  a  letter  about  a  sermon  on 
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Cowper’s  hymn  ‘Glorious  things  of  thee  are  spoken’,  and  two  poems.  Of  these, 
one  forcefully  rejects  a  plan  to  plant  trees  on  the  backs  in  Cambridge;  the  other 
is  ‘a  miniature  mock-pastoral  in  sonnet  form’.  The  former  admits  that  ‘The  best 
that  we  can  boast  of/Are  saprophytic  elms’;  the  latter  describes  February  in 
Cambridge  as  a  time  when  ‘the  wind  moans/ And  touches  up  the  paralytic  cow’. 
Greg’s  shade  is  no  doubt  aware  that  both  these  organisms  are  still  present  in 
lugubrious  profusion  in  Cambridge:  some  can  even  be  found  on  the  backs. 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  Selected  Poems  has  been  edited  for  the  new  Everyman 
paperback  series  by  Mara  Kalnins.  This  has  the  precision  to  be  expected  from 
someone  involved  in  the  Cambridge  Lawrence  edition,  yet  it  is  also  accessible 
and  concise,  presenting  a  selection  of  poems  from  each  of  the  volumes  to  give  a 
genuine  sense  of  the  changing  identity  of  the  writing.  The  texts  are  those  of  the 
first  editions  of  the  earlier  volumes  to  be  prepared  by  Lawrence  himself,  but  those 
of  the  Last  Poems  that  are  included  have  been  revised  with  reference  to  the 
author’s  notebooks.  Appendices  give  draft  versions  of  ‘Ship  of  Death  and 
‘Bavarian  Gentians’  to  give  an  idea  of  the  poet’s  processes,  and  seven  prose 
discussions  of  his  poems  by  the  poet  himself.  Notes  offer  linguistic  clarification, 
and  also  point  up  echoes  in  the  letters  or  the  novels;  the  bibliography  is  thorough 
and  succinct;  the  introduction  explores  the  nature  of  Lawrence’s  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment  and  locates  it  by  reference  to  Whitman  and  Blake.  The  edition  fulfils  a  deep 
need;  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  Cambridge  edition  it  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  for  undergraduate  readers. 

Study  of  Yeats,  the  person  and  the  poet,  continues  to  expand.  The  most 
impressive  achievement  has  been  the  production  of  Yeats  s  Vision  Papers  in  three 
volumes  under  the  general  editorship  of  George  Mills  Harper.  Harper  s  own  The 
Making  of  Yeats 's  ‘A  Vision '  (YWES  68.536)  has  hitherto  been  the  only  source  for 
those  wishing  to  study  the  papers,  but  the  appearance  of  the  new  volumes  now 
makes  available  the  whole  texts  of  the  Automatic  Scripts,  Sleep  and  Dream 
Notebooks,  and  the  Card  File.  The  sheer  bulk  of  the  material  is  enough  to  make 
clear  its  importance,  showing  as  it  does  that  this  was  a  major  force  in  Yeats  s  life 
from  1917  onwards.  Many  of  the  entries  -  often  in  the  form  of  questions  asked 
of  the  spirit  guides,  and  their  answers  -  are  concerned  with  Yeats’s  System  and 
his  idea  of  phases  of  existence.  Harper’s  introduction  gives  a  lucid  and  painstak¬ 
ing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  seances,  using  material  from  unpublished 
letters  and  a  range  of  other  sources.  Not  only  is  Yeats’s  strong  belief  in  spiritu¬ 
alism  revealed:  the  volumes  also  force  us  to  reconsider  many  of  the  important 
poems  such  as  ‘The  Second  Coming’  in  the  light  of  the  new  material.  The 
volumes  are  not  cheap,  nor  will  their  circulation  be  extensive,  but  they  are  an 
essential  document  for  any  serious  student  of  the  complex  interconnections 
between  Yeats’s  life  and  work. 

YeA  9  is  a  special  volume  on  Yeats  and  Women  edited  by  Deirdre  Toomey.  Its 
opening  article,  John  Harwood’s  “‘Secret  Communion”:  Yeats’s  Sexual  Destiny’ 
(3-30)  explores  the  links  between  the  writings  and  the  relations  with  Maud  and 
Iseult  Gonne  and  George  Yeats,  taking  as  its  central  premise  the  idea  that  the 
transformation  of  the  person  into  the  poet  inevitably  has  a  destructive  effect  on 
the  person’s  life,  to  show  how  biography  and  criticism  lose  their  distinction  in 
Yeats’s  case.  There  follows  ‘At  the  Feet  of  the  Goddess:  Yeats’s  Love  Poetry  and 
the  Feminist  Occult’  (31-59)  by  Elizabeth  Butler  Cullingford,  a  tightly  argued 
and  important  essay  which  considers  the  trope  of  woman  as  goddess  as  presented 
in  Yeats’s  version  of  the  medieval  lyric  as  revived  by  Rossetti,  energized  by 
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contemporary  social  and  occult  movements.  James  Pethica  then  discusses  Pa¬ 
tronage  and  Creative  Exchange:  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  the  Economy  of  Indebt¬ 
edness’  (60-94).  This  argues  that  the  traditional  model  of  patronage  that  Yeats 
himself  advances  fails  to  reveal  the  later  creativity  of  Lady  Gregory,  both  inde¬ 
pendently  and  as  a  collaborator  with  the  poet,  and  goes  on  to  chronicle  these  with 
precision  and  insight.  Deirdre  Toomey  herself  contributes  ‘Labyrinths:  Yeats  and 
Maud  Gonne’  (95-131),  to  offer  further  valuable  commentary  on  the  subtle 
elisions  of  life  and  work;  in  “‘The  Music  of  Heaven”:  Dorothea  Hunter’  (132-88) 
Warwick  Gould  provides  similar  material  for  a  less  well-known  figure,  the  poet’s 
distant  relation  Dorothea  Hunter  (nee  Butler)  who  was  a  Theosophist  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Golden  Dawn.  More  general  territory  is  traversed  by  David  Bradshaw 
in  ‘The  Eugenics  Movement  of  the  1930s  and  the  Emergence  of  On  the  Boiler' 
(189—215),  which  provides  specific  material  as  a  contribution  to  the  debate  about 
Yeats’s  political,  in  particular  his  extreme  right-wing,  concerns.  ‘Florence  Farr: 
Letters  to  W.  B.  Yeats  1912-17’  are  edited  by  Josephine  Johnson  (216-54), 
offering  further  glances  into  the  poet’s  concerns  with  folklore,  music  —  in  this 
case,  Indian  sacred  music  -  and  the  ‘soul’s  journey’.  A  French  translation  of  ‘Le 
Don  d’Haroun  Al-Raschid’  by  Jean-Yves  Masson  (255—60)  completes  the  main 
contents  of  the  volume,  which  overall  provides  material  of  considerable  value  in 
increasing  our  awareness  of  Yeats’s  life  and  art  and  their  multiple  and  complex 
elisions.  The  usual  shorter  notes  and  reviews  make  up  the  remaining  part  of  the 
book. 

Further  aspects  of  the  poet’s  life  were  explored  in  the  usual  heavy  crop  of 
Yeats  articles.  Brian  Arkins  moves  ‘Towards  an  Astrological  Reading  of 
Yeats '(YER  12.64—6),  discussing  Yeats’s  character  and  key  moments  in  his  life 
with  the  aid  of  a  birth  chart  drawn  up  by  the  astrologer  Bill  Sheeron.  Colin 
Smythe  occupies  a  more  terrestrial  plane  in  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Yeats  Bibliogra¬ 
phy’  (IUR  21.101-6).  In  it  he  records  his  experiences  as  editor  of  the  Wade 
bibliography  after  the  death  of  its  founder  Allan  Wade,  including  the  discovery 
of  the  1907  Boston  edition  of  The  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  and  a  series  of 
selections  from  Representative  Irish  Tales  in  a  series  called  ‘The  Ariel  Booklets’. 
Donald  Pearce’s  ‘Hours  with  the  Domestic  Sibyl:  Remembering  George  Yeats’ 
(SoR  28.485-501)  is  a  delightful  and  revealing  account  of  the  writer’s  encounters 
with  the  poet’s  widow  when  a  research  fellow  studying  Yeats  in  Dublin  in  1949. 
As  well  as  anecdotes  about  Yeats  and  Pound,  it  contains  the  text  of  ‘Poem  of 
Lancelot  Switchback’,  one  of  Yeats’s  bawdy  poems  previously  unpublished,  and 
an  account  of  Pearce’s  first  reading  of  the  Vision  papers.  Yeats,  George  and  Dr 
Pearce  emerge  from  the  article  with  particular  warmth  and  richness.  Of  related 
interest  is  Lis  Phil’s  ‘Literary  Links:  Five  Letters  from  Lady  Gregory  to  Francis 
Hackett  and  Signe  Toksvig’  (IUR  21.2  (1991).  245—67).  These  are  letters  to 
Hackett,  the  editor  of  The  New  Republic ,  and  his  wife  and  associate  editor,  during 
and  after  their  visit  to  Ireland  and  Denmark  in  1920:  they  include  Lady  Gregory’s 
comments  on  a  draft  of  Hackett’ s  poem  ‘The  Aviator’. 

Other  critics  approached  the  poetry  itself  from  a  number  of  directions.  Revi¬ 
sions  in  the  order  of  poems  in  Yeats’s  successive  volumes  are  the  concern  of 
George  Bornstein’s  suggestive  article  “‘It  is  myself  that  I  remake”:  W.  B.  Yeats’s 
Revisions  to  His  Early  Canon’  (in  Kennedy).  These  changes  reflect  his  own  idea 
of  his  poetic  self  at  each  publication,  to  show  a  continuous  process  of  remaking, 
dropping  poems  from  the  1 895  Poems,  for  example,  because  they  are  too  archaic, 
too  inferior,  or  isolated  from  his  concern  with  contemporary  Ireland.  ‘Yeats’s 
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Personal  Utterance  in  “The  Wild  Swans  at  Coole’”  ( YER  12.57—63)  by  Daniel  E. 
Tobin  explores  the  poem’s  ‘passionate  and  powerful  syntax’  as  a  movement  from 
observation  through  personal  experience  to  something  ‘transpersonal’,  consider¬ 
ing  the  first  version  printed  in  the  Little  Review  in  a  close  reading  which  sees  the 
poem  as  an  embodiment  of  truth  of  the  kind  Yeats  sought  in  the  mature  poems. 
In  ‘Gazebos’  ( N&Q  39.191)  Marion  Shaw  equates  the  use  of  ‘gazebos’  in  ‘In 
Memory  of  Eva  Gore-Booth  and  Con  Markiewitz’  with  the  meaning  of  a  foolish 
fellow  or  a  folly  given  by  Eric  Partridge  and  used  by  Mrs  O’Dowd  in  Vanity  Fair, 
thus  finding  a  layer  of  self-irony  in  the  elegy.  Seamus  Deane  s  The  Second 
Coming”:  Coming  Second,  Coming  in  a  Second’  ( IUR  21.92—100)  explores  the 
range  of  the  poem,  both  as  a  second  coming  and  as  a  reinvention  of  the  first.  It 
is  both  terrible  and  perfect,  encompassing  Russian  and  French  Revolutions  in 
human  and  political  implications.  ‘The  second  coming  of  the  male  force  will  be 
a  violation  that  results  in  a  monstrous  birth’,  recalling  ‘Leda  and  the  Swan’  and 
other  poems  of  Michael  Robartes  and  the  Dancer  in  its  oppositional  blending  of 
male  and  female  in  the  final  question:  can  the  bestial  blend  with  Bethlehem  to  be 
‘bom  again  as  the  Demonic’?  These  are  disturbing  speculations.  According  to 
Thomas  Kinsella  in  ‘W.  B.  Yeats,  the  British  Empire,  James  Joyce  and  Mother 
Gorgon’  ( IUR  21.69-79),  the  violence  in  the  later  poetry  and  letters  is  inevitable 
in  ‘man’s  best  efforts’.  Though  Yeats  is  ‘happier  on  the  right  wing’,  it  is  easy  to 
mistake  the  ‘sweetness’  arising  from  the  ability  to  accept  violence  for  approval 
and  fascist  tendencies.  As  an  explanation  it  does  not  convince. 

Facets  of  the  relationship  between  Yeats  and  Pound  have  been  the  concern  of 
several  critics.  Leon  Surette’s  ‘Yeats,  Pound  and  Nietzsche  ( Paideuma  20.3 
(Winter  1991).  17-30)  suggests  that  Yeats  might  have  seen  Pound  as  Nietzsche’s 
‘Man  of  the  Future’  by  bringing  together  the  many  Nietzschean  elements  of 
Yeats’s  occult  philosophy  and  his  knowledge  of  Pound  from  the  Stone  Cottage 
years.  ‘Poetry  and  Politics  in  Pound  and  Yeats’  by  Stephen  Sicari  ( Paideuma  20.3 
(Winter  1991).  39—49)  contrasts  ‘Easter  1916’  with  the  ‘Malatesta  Cantos  to 
show  that,  despite  the  surface  similarities  in  valuing  political  action  because  it 
generates  aesthetic  experience,  they  differ  because  for  Yeats  politics  serves 
imagination  whereas  for  Pound  the  relation  is  reversed.  Later  this  is  modified, 
tragic  joy  results  from  political  action  in  ‘Lapis  Lazuli’,  the  political  success  of 
Mussolini  is  the  standard  for  the  poetical  success  of  the  Cantos,  though  Pound 
later  modifies  this  position  to  value  ‘what  the  imagination  can  do  with  the  stuff 
of  history  and  politics’. 

Two  major  studies  explore  the  relationship  between  poetry  and  power.  Yeats 
and  Artistic  Power,  by  Phillip  L.  Marcus,  is  a  painstaking  exploration  of  Yeats’s 
ideas  of  the  function  of  literature  which,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  United  Irishman 
quoted  at  length  in  the  book,  he  describes  as  ‘the  great  teaching  power  of  the 
world’.  Marcus  systematically  disentangles  the  threads  of  Yeats’s  aesthetic, 
showing  its  origins  in  Plotinus  and  Sidney  and  its  eclectic  growth  through  the 
influence  of  the  Irish  bardic  tradition,  Shelley,  Blake,  and  some  more  surprising 
figures  such  as  Arthur  O’Shaughnessey.  The  political  thrust  of  the  plays,  rooted 
in  Irish  history  yet  addressing  contemporary  issues,  is  next  explored,  before  the 
major  part  of  the  book,  which  discusses  the  idea  of  power  in  the  poetry  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s,  with  good  things  on  ‘The  Tower’  and  also  less  well-trodden 
ground  in  ‘Parnell’s  Funeral’  and  ‘The  Curse  of  Cromwell’.  A  conclusion  seeks 
to  place  Yeats’s  aesthetic  and  political  ideology  in  a  context  of  later  writers  and 
critical  theory.  This  is  a  valuable  study  which  makes  available  significant  mate- 
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rial  both  by  Yeats  and  by  those  whose  work  has  an  important  bearing  on  his  ideas, 
and  which  brings  together  the  dramatist,  the  poet  and  the  prose  writer  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  widen  the  frame  of  reference  for  Yeats  studies.  Michael  North’s  The 
Political  Aesthetic  of  Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound  approaches  the  area  in  a  more 
directly  conceptual  manner,  resting  firmly  on  the  theory  of  Paul  de  Man  and  other 
contemporary  aestheticians.  It  chronicles  Yeats’s  progress  from  the  early  Morris- 
inspired  socialism  through  cultural  nationalism  to  ‘militant  aristocratic  conserva¬ 
tism’  and  the  final  flirtation  with  fascism.  The  Tower  is  seen  as  a  key  text  in 
which  the  contradictions  of  liberalism  articulate  an  essentially  Irish  condition; 
yet,  North  concludes,  the  poet  ultimately  preferred  to  ‘refer  the  whole  problem  to 
another,  higher  level’  where  human  difficulties  become  sacred  in  their  insolubil¬ 
ity.  The  account  of  Eliot’s  politics  includes  careful  disentangling  of  threads  in  the 
criticism,  especially  the  conflict  within  Eliot’s  ideas  of  tradition  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  is  seen  as  part  of  a  larger  quest  to  reconcile  individual  and  society 
—  or  to  explore  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  quest  —  in  The  Waste  Land, 
which  moves  on  to  a  ‘rosy’  view  of  traditional  societies  in  the  Quartets.  Eliot’s 
‘displacement’  is  shown  as  the  typical  conservative  sense  of  separation  from  the 
historical  state  the  philosophy  idealizes;  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  apocalyp¬ 
tic  opposites  in  ‘Little  Gidding’  is  ultimately  unconvincing  and  the  poems  as  a 
whole  are  seen  as  a  ‘gamble’.  North’s  is  a  provocative  and  necessary  book,  not 
least  in  the  opening  and  concluding  chapters  which  range  beyond  the  three  writers 
of  the  title.  North’s  article  ‘The  Dialect  in/of  Modernism:  Pound  and  Eliot’s 
Racial  Masquerade’  {AmLH  4.56-76)  explores  a  theme  related  to  that  of  the 
writer’s  excellent  longer  study  The  Political  Aesthetic  of  Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound 
(YWES  72:398—9).  It  discusses  the  two  poets’  use  of  black  dialect  in  their 
correspondence  as  both  rejection  of  literary  tradition  and  racial  slur,  both  part  of 
modernism  and  assertion  of  traditional  hegemony,  and  — in  Eliot’s  ‘Melange’  and 
Sweeney  Agonistes  —  as  evidence  of  the  poet’s  ‘deterritorialization’,  the  unset¬ 
tling  of  identity  and  language  in  the  move  from  one  country  to  another. 

Links  between  Eliot  and  two  much  earlier  writers  are  explored  by  J.  A. 
Richardson’s  Falling  Towers:  The  Trojan  Imagination  in  'The  Waste  Land",  The 
Dunciad’  and  ‘Speke  Parott'.  This  takes  as  its  premise  the  idea  that  all  three 
poems  represent  a  society  in  its  final  phase,  like  that  of  the  doomed  Troy,  and 
explores  its  implications  in  terms  of  the  voices  of  the  young  man  and  the  old  poet, 
the  fear  surrounding  polyvocality  and  the  crowd,  and  the  simultaneous  assertion 
and  dissolution  of  authority  in  the  three  texts  of  the  title.  Such  juxtaposition  is 
valuable;  but  the  book  does  not  approach  the  depth  and  density  of  Underhill’s  as 
a  model  of  the  relation  between  text  and  context,  or  as  a  tentative  pattern  of 
literary  history. 

It  is  perhaps  a  lasting  testimony  to  Eliot’s  polyvocality  that  collections  of 
essays  about  the  works  seem  to  be  published  more  often  than  full-length  studies 
by  individual  critics  these  days.  Two  important  anthologies  have  appeared  this 
year.  Jewel  Spears  Brooker’s  The  Placing  of  T.  S.  Eliot  has  the  ‘keynote  ad¬ 
dresses’  of  the  T.  S.  Eliot  Society  meetings  from  1984  to  1989  and  a  series  of 
lectures  from  the  Society’s  celebrations  of  the  centenary  in  1988.  Brooker  herself 
considers  ‘Substitutes  for  Religion  in  the  Early  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot’,  finding 
them  ‘erotic,  religious,  aesthetic,  philosophical’,  united  by  a  need  to  link  together 
disparate  experience;  Ronald  Schuchard’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot:  The  Savage  Comedian  and 
the  Sweeney  Myth’  looks  at  the  poet’s  study  of  comedy  and  his  comic  and  bawdy 
writings;  Grover  Smith’s  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Fascination  of  Hamlet ’  locates 
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Prufrock  within  contemporary  critical  notions  of  the  play  and  character.  James 
Olney’s  ‘Mixing  Memory  and  Imagination’  is  a  densely  lucid  structure  on 
memory  and  experience  in  the  poems;  ‘T.  S.  Eliot:  The  American  Strain’  by  A. 
D.  Moody  looks  at  sound,  ‘Boston  Doubt’  and  New  World  images  in  ‘The  Dry 
Salvages’  and  elsewhere;  Leonard  Unger  considers  ‘Actual  Times  and  Actual 
Places  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Poetry’,  seeing  the  contemporaneity  of  space  and  time  as 
one  of  the  poet’s  main  characteristics.  The  second  section  begins  with  Cleanth 
Brooks  sounding  a  Ruskinian  note  in  ‘The  Serious  Poet  in  a  Secularized  Society. 
Reflections  on  Eliot  and  Twentieth-century  Culture’,  where  he  points  out  the 
poet’s  achievement  in  illuminating  the  spiritual  dearth  in  a  scientific  society.  In 
a  tantalizingly  brief  study  of  ‘city’  and  ‘river’s  tent’  in  The  Waste  Land,  Armin 
Paul  Frank  explores  the  separateness  of  French  and  German  cultures  in  ‘Some 
Complexities  of  European  Culture(s)  as  Manifest  in  French  and  German  Trans¬ 
lations  of  The  Waste  Land ’.  Cleo  McNally  Kearns  offers  a  deconstructive  reading 
to  clarify  ‘T.  S.  Eliot,  Buddhism  and  the  Point  of  No  Return’:  Russell  Kirk 
explores  ‘Eliot’s  Christian  Imagination’.  George  T.  Wright  discusses  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  ‘subvocal  voice’  in  the  poetry  that  are  available  only  to  the  silent  reader 
in  ‘Voices  that  Figure  in  Four  Quartets’.  Other  essays  discuss  the  plays;  and  the 
volume  concludes  with  ‘Eliot  and  Yeats:  A  Personal  View’  by  the  poet’s  son, 
Michael  Butler  Yeats,  which  chronicles  the  changing  and  at  times  uneasy  rela¬ 
tionship.  ,.  ,  , 

The  second  collection  is  T.  S.  Eliot:  Man  and  Poet.  Its  first  volume,  edited  by 
Laura  Cowan,  has  a  rich  crop  of  new  essays  discussing  poetry,  plays  and  criticism 
from  a  wide  range  of  approaches.  Space  does  not  permit  mention  of  all  twenty- 
two,  but  among  the  more  notable  are  Hugh  Kenner’s  on  ‘Eliot  and  the  Voices  of 
History’;  Louis  L.  Martz  on  Ash-Wednesday;  Joseph  Bentley  and  Jewel  Spears 
Brooker’s  manuscript  study  ‘How  to  Read  the  End  of  The  Waste  Land  ,  Richard 
Shusterman  on  Eliot  and  Adorno;  Shamal  Bagchee’s  exploration  of  ‘Eliot  s 
“Only”  (and  “All”)’  and  the  three  essays  relating  Eliot  in  various  ways  to 
Romantic  tradition  by  J.  P.  Riquelme,  Sanford  Schwartz  and  James  Longenbach. 
The  second  volume  is  subtitled  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  a  Decade  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  Criticism:  1977-1986  and  is  edited  by  Sebastian  D.  G.  Knowles  and  Scott 
A.  Leonard.  This  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  covering  as  it  does  1423  books 
and  articles,  many  of  which  are  given  reviews  in  the  form  of  synopses  or  —  more 
entertainingly,  especially  in  the  work  of  Knowles  -  evaluative  reviews.  The 
editors  are  the  first  to  reject  any  claims  to  perfection  or  universal  inclusiveness, 
but  despite  this  the  book  is  a  very  valuable  reference  source:  it  also  has  the 
distinction  rare  in  works  of  its  kind  of  being  witty,  elegant  and  entertaining. 
There  are  not  many  scholarly  bibliographies  which  make  the  reader  laugh  aloud 
—  not,  that  is,  for  reasons  of  enjoyment:  that  this  is  one  should  be  counted  as  a  rare 

joy.  .  . 

Eliot  criticism  has  provided  the  usual  crop  of  sources  and  echoes,  some  more 

conjectural  than  others.  Tatsushi  Narita’s  ‘Fiction  and  Fact  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “The 
Man  who  Was  King’”  (N&Q  39.191-2)  finds  a  factual  basis  in  the  location  of 
Eliot’s  early  story  in  an  island  in  Polynesia  and  its  ceremonies  of  selecting  a 
leader.  Eliot  would  have  known  of  these  from  the  Philippine  Exposition  at  the 
1904  St  Louis  World’s  Fair:  the  link  testifies  to  an  early  anthropological  thrust 
which  pre-echoes  its  more  celebrated  appearance  in  The  Waste  Land.  Edwin 
Moise  looks  at  ‘The  “Hanged  Man”  in  The  Waste  Land’  {19 &Q  39.193)  and  points 
out  that  the  Tarot  card  of  this  name  shows  a  happy  man  -  though  this  does  not 
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necessarily  help  us  to  understand  the  reference  to  it  in  Eliot’s  poem  any  better. 
An  intriguing  and  monitory  gloss.  ‘The  Provenance  of  the  Rattling  Bones  in  The 
Waste  Land'  ( YER  12.73-7),  according  to  Grover  Smith,  is  wide  and  various, 
encompassing  in  its  linking  of  Thanatos  and  Eros  not  only  Marvell,  Dickens  and 
Lawrence  but  also  the  iconography  of  the  minstrel-show.  All  come  together  to 
offer  ‘emotional  participation  in  the  magical’  in  lines  185-6  of  ‘The  Fire  Ser¬ 
mon’.  Claire  A.  Cullerton  looks  at  ‘James  Thomson  and  the  Influence  of  The  City 
of  Dreadful  Night  on  T.  S.  Eliot’  {YER  12.85-9).  Thomson  gave  Eliot  elements 
which  regionalized  the  urban  poetry  of  Baudelaire  to  relocate  it  in  London; 
replaced  the  invective  of  Baudelaire’s  flaneur  with  the  questionings  of  a  dis¬ 
tanced  observer;  and  allowed  Eliot  to  avoid  the  French  poet’s  ‘crossings’  or 
deliberate  contradictions  between  sections.  Cullerton  also  claims  Thomson  as  one 
component  of  the  ‘familiar  compound  ghost’,  that  section  of  ‘Little  Gidding’  in 
which  he  appears  being  based  on  sections  II  and  XVIII  of  Thomson’s  poem  which, 
like  Eliot’s,  alludes  to  Inferno  XV.  This  is  a  suggestive  essay  which  does  much 
to  further  the  relocation  of  Eliot  within  the  nineteenth-century  narrative  mono¬ 
logue  tradition.  The  ghost  also  pursues  Jonathan  Nauman  in  ‘Eliot  and  Yeats’s 
Anti-Self:  “Ego  Dominus  Tuus”  and  the  Ghost  of  “Little  Gidding”’  {YER  12.67— 
8).  Yeats’s  poem  is  a  ‘prominent  background  text’  for  Eliot  because  of  its 
dialogue  between  self  and  other-self;  the  similarities  between  Eliot’s  poetic  and 
that  of  Yeats’s  Tile’;  and  a  reference  by  Charles  Williams  to  the  ‘anti-self  in  a 
book  on  Dante  published  by  Faber  in  1942  which  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
Eliot  would  have  read. 

Other  critics  have  larger  textual  concerns.  ‘Nature  as  Emblem:  Natural  Images 
in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Early  Poetry’  {YER  12.90-5)  discusses  animal,  vegetative  and 
landscape  images  in  the  juvenilia  and  early  published  poems  to  find  them  all 
revealing  the  degradation  caused  by  human  contact,  arguing  that  this  shows  an 
emblematic,  moral  use  of  imagery  to  stress  ‘culture  and  nature  . . .  decomposing 
into  general  decay’  so  that  hope  is  seen  only  in  the  outside  intervention  of  ‘Christ 
the  tiger’.  This  is  a  useful  balance,  placing  the  ecstatic  landscape  of  the  Quartets 
within  a  much  more  distant  perspective.  Human  values  are  the  concern  of  Laura 
Niesen  de  Abruna’s  article  ‘Greek  Arete  and  Heroic  Figures  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Poetry’  (in  Adkins  et  al.).  It  locates  the  poet’s  concern  with  the  ‘saving  sacrifice’ 
as  much  within  the  myth  of  Heracles  as  within  the  anthropological  writings  of 
Weston  and  Frazer  and,  while  largely  concerned  with  the  plays,  also  points  out 
the  place  of  the  Heracles  myth  in  the  poetry.  Roland  Bouyssou’s  ‘Ambiguite  et 
paradoxe  dans  la  poesie  de  T.  S.  Eliot’  {Caliban  29.73-84)  explores  moral  and 
logical  paradoxes  in  The  Waste  Land  and  Four  Quartets  in  a  straightforward 
textual  reading,  while  Monique  Lojkine-Morelec’s  ‘Eliot  relit  le  passe:  Four 
Quartets  et  The  Waste  Land'  {EA  45.15—26)  explores  ideas  of  time,  redemption 
and  diction  in  the  two  poems  to  show  how  each  enlarges  and  clarifies  the  other. 
‘A  Seasonal  Note:  Eliot’s  and  Frost’s  Leading  “Christmas  Greeting’”  {YER 
12.96-8)  by  Robert  Fleissner  suggests  links  between  ‘Journey  of  the  Magi’  and 
‘Stopping  by  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening’  in  their  mythic  and  Christian  elements, 
and  also  in  their  putative  offering  of,  if  not  a  ‘death  urge’,  then  a  ‘death  hug’. 
David  Roessel’s  ‘  “Gerontion”,  History  and  the  Endless  Struggle  for  Greek 
Freedom’  {YER  12.69-71)  suggests  that  the  three  battles  which  he  finds  at  the 
start  of  the  poem  are  those  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  supporting  the 
argument  by  references  from  elsewhere  in  the  poem  -  ‘unnatural  vices’  alongside 
‘heroism’  —  to  Byron.  This  he  relates  to  an  attack  on  the  nationalist  bias  of  all 
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history-teaching  which  Eliot  may  have  seen  in  The  Athenaeum  in  1919.  It  is  a 
plausible  extension  of  the  poem  to  place  it  both  within  its  time  and  in  a  longer 
perspective.  Robert  Fleissner’s  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Heritage  of  Africa  discusses 
Eliot  in  relation  to  black  culture,  largely  through  the  figure  of  the  magus  in 
‘Journey  of  the  Magi’,  the  influence  of  black  music  and  its  rhythms,  and  the 
poet’s  influence  on  later  black  writers.  The  aim  to  relocate  Eliot’s  undissociated 
sensibility  in  an  African  pre-logical  unity  is  an  important  and  persuasive  one;  yet 
the  book  contains  a  lot  of  material  that  seems  to  be  of  marginal  relevance,  and  in 
general  it  defines  a  need  rather  than  satisfying  it.  Finally,  an  approach  from  an 
unusual  direction:  ‘The  Russian  Man  at  Russell  Square:  Reflections  on  the 
Critical  Conception  of  T.  S.  Eliot’  by  Dmitry  Umov  is  one  of  a  series  of  essays 
in  a  collection  edited  by  Sergei  Chakovsky  and  M.  Thomas  Inge  which  present 
post-glasnost  Russian  views.  It  suggests  that  Eliot’s  influence  and  value  have 
been  exaggerated  by  those  developing  an  aesthetic  of  modernism  in  western 
criticism  and,  if  it  is  more  of  interest  for  its  point  of  origin  than  for  its  destination, 
this  does  not  necessarily  lessen  its  value. 

In  ‘“The  sore  frailty  of  this  lasting  cause”:  Some  Celtic  Versions  of  Spanish 
Civil  War  Poetry’  ( IUR  21.2  (Autumn/Winter  1991).  268-84)  H.  Gustav  Klaus 
examines  Scottish,  Welsh  and  Irish  poems  omitted  from  Valentine  Cunningham’s 
two  anthologies  (Penguin  1980  and  Oxford  1986).  Poems  such  as  Sorley 
MacLean’s  ‘Comford’  and  ‘Palach’  testify  to  personal  and  political  intensity; 
Hugh  MacDiarmid’s  ‘The  Battle  Continues’  shows  anger  against  Britain  as  well 
as  Franco  lasting  long  after  the  war,  and  his  admiration  for  the  volunteers.  Welsh 
poems  by  T.  E.  Nicholas,  Aneirin  ap  Talfan  and  W.  H.  Reese  are  also  explored, 
but  most  of  the  article  is  concerned  with  Irish  writing  -  poems  written  by  those 
who  fought,  tributes  to  those  who  died  and  satires  against  Irish  supporters  of 
Franco.  Charles  Donnelly,  Ewart  Milne  and  Leslie  Daika  are  the  major  figures 
whose  work  is  quoted  and  discussed  in  this  significant  addition  to  our  awareness 
of  writing  of  this  period. 

In  Auden,  MacNeice,  Spender:  The  Thirties  Poetry  Michael  O  Neill  and 
Gareth  Reeves  have  produced  a  penetrating  and  sensitive  study.  Approaching  the 
work  in  a  series  of  studies  of  separate  poems,  they  explore  the  creative  tensions 
between  the  individual  and  the  social  context  to  address  directly  the  problem  o 
‘engagement’  which  some  have  found  in  writing  of  the  decade.  There  are  many 
fine  insights  into  the  poems,  for  example  in  the  comments  on  Auden’s  subsequent 
revisions  and  their  effects,  and  a  supple  tolerance  and  breadth  guides  the  whole. 
Reference  to  earlier  critics’  approaches  is  frequent  but  well-judged;  they  are  in 
some  instances  as  much  part  of  what  the  introduction  sees  as  the  ‘(con)text  as 
the  poems  themselves.  I  would  have  liked  a  concluding  chapter  to  draw  together 
some  of  the  ideas  and  issues:  but,  in  a  book  dealing  with  what  so  often  is 
uncertain  and  tentative,  perhaps  this  would  be  inappropriate,  and  the  book  s  main 
value  will  be  in  guiding  undergraduate  responses  and  offering  a  model  of  close 
reading.  Valuable  too  is  Edward  Mendelson’s  ‘The  Two  Audens  and  the  Claims 
of  History’  in  the  Bomstein  collection.  Taking  as  his  basis  Auden  s  modification 
or  withdrawal  of  poems  and  passages  that  had  achieved  considerable  success  or 
generated  emotional  responses  in  their  readers  and  become  ‘modified  in  the  guts 
of  the  living’  as  the  poet  himself  wrote,  and  opposing  what  he  calls  the  fading 
coal’  and  the  ‘gothic  tower’  as  models  of  the  poetic  process,  Mendelson  looks  at 
revisions  of  The  Dance  of  Death,  ‘New  Year  Letter’  and  other  texts^  which 
underwent  change.  He  concludes  that  the  conflict  between  the  claims  of  the  dead 
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poet  and  those  of  the  living  readers  is  ‘incapable  of  resolution’.  This  is  a  carefully 
considered  argument  which  is  of  relevance  to  the  general  question  of  editing 
twentieth-century  texts  as  well  as  in  suggesting  the  method  behind  the  Cornell 
Auden. 

George  W.  Bahlke’s  collection  of  Critical  Essays  on  W.  H.  Auden  is  a  not 
altogether  unmixed  blessing.  Unlike  other  volumes  in  its  series  it  does  not 
contain  any  new  material,  contenting  itself  instead  with  excerpts  from  previously 
published  criticism.  Randall  Jarrell’s  Partisan  Review  article  of  1945,  and  mate¬ 
rial  from  Richard  Hoggart,  Edward  Mendelson,  Justin  Replogle  and  Stan  Smith 
is  included,  along  with  reminiscences  from  Isherwood,  Spender  and  Stravinsky. 
This  results  in  a  feeling  of  incompleteness  in  many  of  the  individual  views 
presented;  but  the  volume  will  doubtless  be  of  value  for  those  unable  to  consult 
the  complete  volumes  from  which  these  passages  come  —  the  undergraduate 
readers  at  which  the  series  is  presumably  aimed. 

Several  biographical  notes  about  Auden  have  appeared  in  WHASN.  In  ‘A 
Conversation  with  Lincoln  Kirstein’  by  Nicholas  Jenkins  (7  (1991).  2—8),  the 
choreographer  has  intriguing  things  to  say  about  Auden’s  relationships  with 
Britten,  Chester  Kallman  and  his  doctor,  David  Protech.  In  conversation,  we  are 
told,  Auden  was  ‘sprightly,  never  heavy’,  bringing  out  the  best  in  others,  with  a 
secure  sense  of  his  own  importance  but  ‘no  personal  vanity’.  Katherine  Bicknell’s 
‘An  Interview  with  Humphrey  Carpenter,  27  April  1992’  (1—8)  reveals  Carpen¬ 
ter’s  limited  satisfaction  with  his  work,  finding  it  ‘probably  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes  ...  .But  it  doesn’t  go  very  far’  and  admitting  to  a  failure  to  ‘tune  into’  the 
later  poetry.  There  is  much  on  Auden  and  Britten,  and  suggestive  comments  such 
as  that  on  Auden’s  criticism  being  peppered  with  ‘wonderful,  mad  insights.  A  bit 
like  the  first  lines  of  his  poems.’  ‘Remembering  Whystan  Auden’  (7  (1991). 8— 9) 
is  a  recollection  by  Michael  Hope  who  lived  on  Auden’s  staircase  at  Christ 
Church.  Among  other  things,  he  recalls  the  poet’s  exclamation  ‘How  beautiful! 
Just  like  a  dynamo’  on  passing  the  Sheldonian  late  one  night.  Auden’s  decorating 
a  Christmas  tree  is  recalled  by  Naomi  Mitchison  in  ‘1929:  A  Christmas  Memory’ 
(14—15),  an  oddly  cosy  correlative  to  the  protagonist  of  ‘Sir,  no  man’s  enemy’  of 
the  same  year.  Edward  Mendelson’s  obituary  for  'John  Bicknell  Auden’  (7 
(1991). 1),  reveals  that  the  poet’s  geologist  elder  brother  suggested  The  Ascent  of 
F6  by  his  trip  to  the  Himalayas. 

Others  have  focused  on  the  writings.  Alfred  Corn’s  ‘Unattributed  Auden 
Works?’  ( WHASN  8  (1991).  1—2)  suggests  that  four  of  the  sayings  in  The  Viking 
Book  of  Aphorisms:  A  Personal  Selection  edited  by  Auden  with  Louis 
Kronenberger  are  by  Auden  himself.  Lincoln  Kirstein  writes  on  ‘Auden: 
Glossographer,  Ortheoptist,  Verbrarian’  ( WHASN  8.10-14),  discussing  the  poet’s 
explorations  and  extensions  of  the  language,  stressing  how  he  ‘glorified  an  agreed 
sonority  of  specifics’  and  listing  his  ‘ideosyncratic  harvesting’  of  vernacular 
usages.  Alan  M.  Parker’s  article  ‘Auden  and  Hammett’  ( WHASN  8.15-16)  points 
out  that  the  first  sentence  of  Dashiel  Hammett’s  The  Thin  Man  (1933)  begins  ‘I 
was  leaning  against  the  bar  in  a  speakeasy  on  52nd  Street’.  The  echo  in  the 
opening  line  of  ‘September  1,  1939’  is  strong  and,  while  Parker  is  modest  about 
the  validity  of  his  discovery,  it  seems  to  me  to  sharpen  the  resonances  of  the  line 
a  good  deal.  ‘For  Auden  at  Sixty’  ( WHASN  8.2-3)  is  the  text  of  a  talk  by  David 
Hoffman  broadcast  on  BBC  Radio  3  on  20  October  1967.  It  took  the  form  of  an 
analysis  of  ‘Words’,  a  poem  which,  like  all  of  Auden’s  sonnets,  Hoffman  claims, 
dramatizes  ‘the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  thinking  hard  and  feeling  deeply  at  the 
same  time’. 
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Arthur  Sherbo  attempts  to  give  ‘Belated  Justice  to  Hilaire  Belloc,  Versifier’ 
(SB  45.251-62)  by  discussing  Belloc’s  painstaking  revisions  and  showing  that  the 
Complete  Poems  of  1970  is  ‘far  from  complete’.  The  first  is  accomplished  by 
detailed  studies  of  variants;  the  second  by  quotation  of  poems  found  in  Belloc’s 
letters.  Among  the  lines  quoted  are  Belloc’s  suggestion  for  a  review  of  some 
rather  unequal  poetry:  they  seem  a  suitable  ending  note: 

William,  you  vary  greatly  in  your  verse 
Some’s  none  too  good,  but  all  the  rest  is  words 


(b)  Poetry  —  Post- 194  5 

A  year  in  which  the  publication  of  Anthony  Thwaite  s  edition  of  Philip  Larkin  s 
Selected  Letters  aroused  considerable  if  not  always  considered  argument  in  the 
British  press  was  always  bound  to  mark  some  sort  of  turning  point  in  the  poet  s 
reputation.  It  was  also,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  it  should  do  as  much  to  divert 
attention  away  from  the  poems  themselves  as  it  did  to  encourage  their  study.  Two 
established  critics  of  Larkin,  Ian  Hamilton  and  Tom  Paulin,  were  among  the 
writers  whose  essays  published  this  year  contributed  to  the  jamboree.  Hamilton 
made  his  discussion  of  Larkin’s  notorious  will  and  the  battle  for  control  of  his 
literary  estate  one  half  of  an  intriguing  final  chapter  (the  other  half  he  devoted  to 
Sylvia  Plath)  in  his  readable  and  wide-ranging  Keepers  of  the  Flame:  Literary 
Estates  and  the  Rise  of  Biography;  while  a  revised  version  of  Tom  Paulin’s 
review  of  Janice  Rossen’s  Philip  Larkin:  His  Life’s  Work  (1990)  appears  as  a 
typically  feisty  chapter  probing  Larkin’s  lyric  poetry  for  his  ‘real  theme  -  national 
decline’,  in  Paulin’s  own  Minotaur:  Poetry  and  the  Nation  State. 

Two  book-length  studies  of  Larkin  also  participated  in  this  complex  process 
of  revaluation.  Stephen  Regan’s  Philip  Larkin:  An  Introduction  to  the  Variety  of 
Criticism,  an  addition  to  Macmillan’s  Critics  Debate  series  and  the  only  one  of 
its  titles  to  treat  a  post-war  writer,  provided  a  measure  of  Larkin  s  existing  stature 
in  the  academy.  Regan’s  extensive  bibliography  includes  the  philosopher  Richard 
Rorty’s  discussion  of  Larkin’s  early  poem  ‘Continuing  to  Live’  in  his  Contin¬ 
gency,  Irony,  and  Solidarity  (1989).  Rorty’s  is  among  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  many  recent  attempts  to  appropriate  the  Larkin  partially  revealed  by  his 
Collected  Poems  (1988),  and  Regan  makes  extensive  use  of  the  poetry  first 
published  there  to  expose  the  inadequacies  of  earlier  criticism  before  attempting 
his  own  ‘radical  reappraisal  of  Larkin’s  work’.  The  first  half  of  the  book  dis¬ 
patches  a  range  of  thematic  and  linguistic  approaches  to  Larkin.  Insisting  that 
history  is  a  condition  as  well  as  a  theme  of  Larkin’s  work,  for  instance,  Regan 
follows  Blake  Morrison’s  survey  of  the  Movement  far  enough  to  identify  Larkin 
as  one  of  those  writers  who  were  indebted  for  their  educational  opportunities  to 
the  social  institutions  they  claimed,  after  the  model  of  the  politically  committed 
Auden  generation,  to  despise.  There  were,  then,  specific  cultural  factors  in  the 
Movement’s  own  expressions  of  political  disaffection  or  neutrality.  Yet  Regan 
argues  that  the  evidence  of  such  factors  in  the  complex  rhetoric  of  Larkin’s  poetry 
has  also  been  neglected  by  linguistic  critics.  Finding  that  ‘stylistic  and  structur¬ 
alist  approaches  ...  are  as  narrowly  formalist  as  the  most  ardent  practical  criti¬ 
cism’  Regan’s  own  historicist  approach,  which  he  develops  in  the  second  half  of 
the  book,  makes  effective  use  of  Larkin’s  Audenesque  wartime  writing  and  the 
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philosophy  of  A.  J.  Ayer,  whose  Language,  Truth  and  Logic  (1946)  he  considers 
a  philosophical  inspiration  for  Larkin’s  cautious  empiricism.  Interestingly,  he 
locates  ‘the  cultural  value’  of  Larkin’s  early  poetry  in  the  way  it  ‘engages  in  a 
variety  of  poetic  forms  with  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  accompanied  a  new  and 
different  social  formation  after  the  upheaval  of  the  second  world  war’,  and 
identifies  in  The  Less  Deceived  a  ‘complex  and  distinctive  relationship  between 
the  linguistic  structure  of  the  poems  and  the  changing  social  structure  of  the  post¬ 
war  years’.  The  Whitsun  Weddings  Regan  reveals  similarly  to  be  ‘social  dis¬ 
course’.  He  makes  interesting  connections  between  ‘The  Large  Cool  Store’  and 
‘Dockery  and  Son’,  whose  ‘habits  for  a  while  ...  hardening]  into  all  we’ve  got’ 
reflect  Larkin’s  sceptical  resistance  to  the  burgeoning  consumerism  of  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s. 

Valuable  as  these  insights  are,  Regan’s  reappraisal  remains  more  effective 
when  discussing  the  rhetorical  significance  —  or  calculated  lack  of  significance  — 
of  characteristic  words  or  techniques  in  Larkin’s  work  (‘Something’,  which 
allows  Larkin  to  blend  urgency  with  a  lack  of  commitment;  the  movement  from 
‘I’  to  ‘we’  which  is  ‘predicated  upon  the  assent  of  its  readers’)  than  when 
preaching  historicism.  He  entitles  his  survey  of  High  Windows  (1974)  ‘The  end 
of  consensus’,  and  the  marks  of  Regan’s  own  impatience  with  Thatcherism,  a 
phenomenon  which  he  is  forced  to  concede  was  of  the  1980s,  score  his  own 
critical  language  heavily.  The  polemical  vigour  of  Regan’s  arguments  ultimately 
deflects  him  from  the  historical  accuracy  upon  which  criticism,  if  not  its  subject, 
needs  to  depend,  and  which  a  more  traditional  biographical  approach  might  have 
allowed. 

James  Booth’s  Philip  Larkin:  Writer  confirms  as  much.  This  excellent  book 
takes  its  title  from  the  epitaph  Monica  Jones  chose  for  the  poet’s  gravestone,  and 
looks  just  as  unassumingly  conventional  in  structure.  There  is  a  first  chapter  on 
Larkin’s  life,  and  a  second  on  Jill  and  The  Girl  in  Winter,  works  whose  inclusion 
in  his  account  Booth  justifies  by  the  intelligence  of  his  argument  that  they  are 
successful  more  for  their  ‘diffused  poetry’  than  for  their  generally  clumsy  and 
uncompelling  realism.  In  this  chapter.  Booth  also  refers  to  manuscripts  of  two 
other  novels,  lodged  but  as  yet  inaccessible  in  Larkin’s  own  Brynmor  Jones 
Library  at  Hull;  and  throughout  the  book,  one  of  Booth’s  major  achievements  is 
to  synthesize  relevant  material  —  Larkin’s  letters  to  his  school  friend  J.  B.  Sutton; 
an  unpublished  exercise  in  bleak  autobiography  —  with  a  discussion  of  the  detail 
of  the  poems  themselves,  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of  what  he  calls 
‘biographism’.  ‘All  Larkin’s  work  is  fundamentally  autobiographical,’  Booth 
argues;  ‘but  not  in  the  sense  of  a  worked  out  verdict  of  life  in  general,  nor  an 
“apology”  for  his  own  life.  Rather  it  embodies,  “preserves”  experiences  for  their 
own  sense.’  It  is  reductive,  for  Booth,  to  see  the  poetry  as  either  illustrative  of  or 
dependent  on  any  one  of  the  cultural  myths  or  theories  it  variously  addresses,  and 
his  analysis  of  individual  poems  demonstrates  the  alternative.  An  extensive, 
delicate  discussion  of  ‘At  Grass’  and  its  drafts  demonstrates  how  ‘Larkin’s 
creativity  was  driven  by  aesthetic  and  formal  imperatives  rather  than  ideological 
ones’,  and  exposes  the  inadequacies  and  misreadings  in  Morrison  and  Paulin’s 
‘post-imperialist’  versions  of  the  poem.  Booth  is  especially  good  on  the  ‘creative 
use,  or  misuse,  of  grammar’  throughout  Larkin’s  oeuvre\  this  detailed  linguistic 
component  of  his  criticism  enables  him  to  distinguish  between  the  immediate  and 
broader  contexts  of  the  many  verbal  felicities  he  detects  with  a  precision  Regan 
never  manages.  He  also  usefully  broadens  the  range  of  ‘Larkin’s  Early  Influ- 
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ences’  (also  the  subject  of  a  short  article  by  Barbara  Richardson,  NWR  1 33 — 40). 
Booth  moves  beyond  a  sensitive  discussion  of  the  ‘unresolved  dialectic’  of  Hardy 
and  Yeats,  via  Auden  and  the  poets  of  the  1930s,  to  a  much  more  radical  view  of 
the  ‘literariness’  Larkin  acquired  at  Oxford.  ‘Dry  Point’  is  the  subject  of  brilliant 
comparisons  with  poems  of  Shakespeare  and  Rochester,  each  of  whom,  like 
Larkin,  treat  sex  as  ‘first  and  foremost  a  solipsistic  problem  of  his  own  body’; 
Byron,  Shelley,  Pope  and  Wordsworth  are  among  others  intelligently  invoked. 
This  is  sympathetic,  occasionally  startling  analysis,  which  elevates  its  subject 
without  resort  to  politicized  special  pleading.  Though  Booth  tackles  familiar 
‘themes’  in  the  poems,  his  final  resting  place,  in  ‘Absences’  and  ‘the  negative 
sublime’  which  the  poem  suggests  as  the  only  ‘metaphysical  absolute’  in  Larkin, 
confirms  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  opens  an  exciting  new 
perspective  in  Larkin  criticism. 

Glyn  Maxwell  attempts  to  open  another.  His  essay  on  ‘Dunn,  Larkin  and 
Decency’,  in  Reading  Douglas  Dunn,  edited  by  Robert  Crawford  and  David 
Kinloch,  begins  in  Hull,  and  the  Library  where  both  poets  worked  in  the  1960s. 
Maxwell  responds  to  Dunn’s  suggestion  that  ‘the  up-to-dateness  of  observation 
in  Larkin’s  verse’  helped  shake  Terry  Street,  Dunn’s  first  collection,  free  from  the 
influence  of  Auden,  Yeats  and  Eliot.  But  Maxwell  then  charts  Dunn’s  own 
veering  progression  out  of  Larkin’s  shadow,  out  of  a  humbled,  self-accusing  sense 
of  exclusion  from  the  life  observed  and  towards  the  espousal  and  expression  of 
convictions.  These  were  first  political,  tribal  —  in  Barbarians  and  St  Kilda  s 
Parliament  -  then  personal.  The  grief  explored  in  Elegies  turned 
‘abstractions  ...  into  people’;  and  Maxwell  sees  Northlight  as  returning  Dunn  to 
‘just  the  world  I’m  in’  after  that  loss. 

The  eleven  other  essays  in  Reading  Douglas  Dunn  amplify  and  complicate 
these  arguments.  The  volume  is  the  first  book-length  study  of  Dunn’s  life  and 
work,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  source  of  ideas  and  information  for  readers  of 
the  poet.  James  Kidd  has  provided  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  primary  and 
secondary  material;  there  is  a  Dunn  chronology,  and  essays  on  Dunn  s  short 
stories  and  his  criticism  by  Anne  Varty  and  Richard  Price  respectively.  Jane 
Stabler’ s  piece  on  Dunn’s  biography  documents  his  restless  search  for  ‘home’, 
from  a  Renfrewshire  childhood,  via  Glasgow,  a  spell  in  America,  Hull,  France, 
Dundee  to  his  current  home  in  Tayport.  Subsequent  investigations  of  the  poetry 
lend  a  variety  of  theoretical  and  political  emphases  to  stages  of  this  quest. 
Bernard  O’Donoghue  concentrates  on  the  comparatively  neglected  areas  of 
Dunn’s  oeuvre,  from  The  Happier  Life  to  Barbarians,  and  detects  a  gradual 
achievement  of  that  ‘vernacular  of  compassion’  which  the  realism  of  Terry  Street 
could  not  articulate.  Dave  Smith’s  essay  on  Dunn’s  technique,  Them  and  Uz  , 
argues  convincingly  that  ‘Galloway  Motor  Farm’,  in  St  Kilda  s  Parliament, 
marks  a  departure  from  and  resolution  of  the  fragmented,  bitter  rhetoric  of 
Barbarians,  and  a  move  towards  a  more  lyrical  elegiac  mood,  rooted  in  a  rural 
Scotland  of  an  idealized  past  which  two  complementary  essays  by  Robert 
Crawford,  on  Dunn  as  ‘secret  villager’,  and  W.  N.  Herbert,  on  Northlight  and 
more  recent  uncollected  work,  then  anatomize.  Paul  Hamilton’s  fine  discussion 
of  Elegies  adds  a  useful  consideration  of  the  genre  of  elegy  to  the  rhetorical 
tensions,  insecurities  and  resolutions  of  Dunn’s  best-known  collection. 

Crawford’s  piece  is  as  sharp  about  the  limitations  of  this  mood,  and  the 
political  compromise  it  represents,  as  it  is  sympathetic  to  the  rewards  of  such 
rootedness.  Both  attitudes  stem  from  a  larger  project  Crawford  published  this 
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year.  His  Devolving  English  Literature  is  an  extended  argument  on  the  formation, 
propagation  and  centralized  distortion  of  the  English  literary  canon  in  the  wake 
of  modernism;  it  includes  a  useful  chapter  on  Dunn  and  fellow  sophisticated 
‘barbarian’  poets  Tony  Harrison,  Seamus  Heaney,  Derek  Walcott  and  Les 
Murray.  Another  of  the  contributors  to  Reading  Douglas  Dunn,  Ian  Gregson, 
seems  currently  in  the  grip  of  another  theoretical  perspective.  Gregson  attempts 
to  apply  Bakhtin’s  dialogism  to  Dunn,  arguing  that  the  poet’s  career  represents 
a  movement  towards  ‘novelisation’,  away  from  centripetal  Englishness.  But 
Bakhtinian  vocabulary  rests  awkwardly  here;  his  disciple  succeeds  in  adding 
little  of  substance  to  O’Donoghue’s  survey. 

Gregson  finds  a  much  more  rewarding  subject  elsewhere,  however.  He  has  a 
fine  essay,  ‘“But  Who  Is  Speaking?”:  “Novelisation”  in  the  Poetry  of  Craig 
Raine’  (English  41.170.127-47)  which  addresses  Raine’s  place  in  the 
postmodernist  tradition  and  finds  more  in  his  poetry  than  ‘an  aesthetic  of  the 
fictive’.  Instead,  Gregson  argues,  ‘the  postmodernist  impulse  struggles  with  a 
realist  impulse  to  mirror  the  world  in  all  its  complexity’;  this  struggle  results  in 
‘a  dialogue  between  the  unfamiliar  and  the  familiar’,  the  structure  of  which  owes 
much  to  Raine’s  reading  of  novels  and  the  resolutely  plural,  intersubjective 
worlds  on  which  they  insist.  Where  other  critics  have  elevated  image-making  as 
the  supreme  structural  principle  of  Raine’s  work,  Gregson  uses  work  from  The 
Onion,  Memory  to  1953  and  The  Electrification  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  argue  that 
the  interaction  of  points  of  view  carries  more  structural  weight. 

Two  essays  in  Language,  Text  and  Context:  Essays  in  Stylistics,  edited  by 
Michael  Toolan,  bring  their  own  theoretical  guns  to  bear  on  contemporary  poets, 
with  varying  success.  ‘Making  (Non)sense  of  Postmodernist  Poetry’,  by  Brian 
McHale,  uses  J.  H.  Prynne’s  ‘Of  Movement  Towards  a  Natural  Place’,  Ashbery’s 
‘Metamorphosis’  and  Charles  Bernstein’s  ‘Live  Acts’  to  expose  the  inadequacy 
of  conventional  interpretative  strategies.  In  Prynne’s  ‘radically  plurivocal’  poem 
McHale  identifies  ‘the  text’s  resistance  to  assimilation  to  any  single  unifying 
speaker,  speaking-position,  or  speech  situation’;  Bernstein  and  other  ‘language’ 
poets  expose  common  sense  as  an  ideology  by  preventing  the  perception  of  any 
stable  world  the  text  might  have  represented.  McHale  argues  that  postmodernist 
nonsense  can  be  more  than  a  parasitic  ‘tool  of  demystification’,  by  arguing  that 
such  writing  constitutes  ‘cognitive  mapping’;  he  proposes  the  text  ‘as  a  map  or 
model  whose  final  constitution  requires  the  reader’s  active  response’  at  the  level 
of  form  as  well  as  of  content  and  theme. 

Less  intriguing,  though  possibly  relevant  to  a  larger  body  of  work,  is  Sara 
Mills’s  ‘Knowing  Your  Place:  A  Marxist  Feminist  Stylistic  Analysis’  of  John 
Fuller’s  ‘Valentine’.  Mills  blends  Althusser’s  theory  of  interpellation,  McCabe’s 
notion  of  dominant  readings  suggested  by  the  hierarchy  of  voices  within  a  text, 
and  the  feminist  Judith  Fetterley’s  work  on  the  ‘resisting  reader’  to  resist,  and 
attack,  what  she  sees  as  the  dominant  reading  encouraged  by  Fuller’s  poem.  But 
Mills’s  exposition  of  theory  is  a  good  deal  more  effective  than  her  analysis  of  the 
poem  itself. 

Reassuringly,  poetry  itself  continues  to  stimulate  intelligent,  sometimes  de¬ 
voted,  attention.  In  a  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  Thom  Gunn’s  enormously 
powerful  The  Man  with  Night  Sweats,  Jack  W.  Hagstrom  embarked  on  a  series 
of  five  articles  updating  his  bibliography  of  Gunn’s  works  by  celebrating  the 
‘stylistic  posture  that  is  entirely  his  own’  ( BB  49.171-7;  263-8).  And  Agni 
included  two  short  pieces,  David  Gewanter’s  ‘A  Note  on  Thom  Gunn’s 
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“Lament ”’(Agni  36.307-9)  and  Joshua  Weiner’s  ‘Gunn’s  “Meat”:  Notations  on 
Craft’  ( Agni  36.303-6).  Bibliographic  service  at  another  altar  fills  much  of  the 
second  volume  of  James  Hogg  and  Holger  Klein’s  study  of  William  Oxley,  in  the 
Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature  ‘Outsiders’  series.  Wolfgang 
Gorstschacher  has  compiled  a  bibliography  from  1967  to  1991.  He  also  publishes 
a  history  of  Littack,  the  little  magazine  Oxley  founded  in  1972  ‘to  find  and 
publish  good  poetry’,  and  to  attack  everything  he  saw  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  ‘new  aesthetic’  he  saw  as  obstructing  the  ‘good’.  The  volume  concludes  with 
a  long  interview  with  Oxley,  ‘A  Searcher  for  Truth’,  conducted  by  Eva  Schmid- 
Morwald. 

David  Jones,  loved  but  also  at  times  neglected,  was  the  subject  of  one  study 
this  year.  Xavier  Baron  thinks  Jones  the  twentieth  century’s  finest  ‘modem 
medievalist’,  and  in  his  ‘Medieval  Arthurian  Motifs  in  the  Modernist  Art  and 
Poetry  of  David  Jones’  (SiM  4.247-69)  examines  Jones’s  textures  of  references 
to  medieval  Arthurian  tradition  —  ‘one  of  the  principal  ways  to  organize  his  and 
our  aesthetic  response  to  the  mass  and  variety  of  his  vision’.  Claiming,  somewhat 
dubiously,  that  Jones  ‘felt  the  medieval  Arthurian  tradition  in  his  Welsh  blood’, 
Baron  attributes  to  this  intimacy  with  his  material  the  distinctively  energetic  but 
also  elusive  character  of  many  of  his  poetry’s  allusions;  a  sensitive  response  to  the 
poetry  depends  on  understanding  the  ‘characteristically  medieval’  inspiration  of 
its  ‘fluid  rhythms’  of  line  and  cadence  in  Jones’s  otherwise  obscure  paintings  and 
poetry. 

Another  vital  but  challenging  figure,  Geoffrey  Hill,  was  the  subject  of  celebra¬ 
tions,  as  a  double  issue  of  Agenda  (30. i— ii)  became  a  Festschrift  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sixtieth  birthday.  John  Bayley  writes  powerfully,  in  ‘The  Tongue’s 
Satisfactions’,  of  the  peculiar  and  admirable  way  in  which  Hill’s  poetry  refuses 
to  let  the  Holocaust  elude  his  language:  ‘much  of  his  poetry  ...  opposes  itself  so 
meticulously  and  so  valiantly  to  poetry  as  a  private  experience.  About  Hill  s 
subject  [in  “September  Song”],  the  Auschwitz  victim,  we  all  have  to  think  and 
feel  the  same  way:  there  is  no  other  route  for  feeling.’  But  this  still  leaves  room 
for  a  healthy  diversity  of  approach.  There  are  tributes,  by  Peter  Levi  and  C.  H. 
Sisson;  William  Bedford  provides  a  study  of  ‘context’  in  Hill’s  criticism  and  his 
poetry;  Peter  Dale  probes  the  mystery  of  rhyme  in  The  Mystery  of  the  Chanty  of 
Charles  Peguy;  Chris  Miller  moves  from  a  consideration  of  Hill’s  ‘antiphonal 
rhetoric’  to  a  ‘thematic  overview’  of  his  career,  explaining  his  turn  to  religion  as 
a  consequence  of  his  exclusion  from  both  modernism  and  the  Movement,  and  an 
attempt  to  ‘[re-engage]  with  the  English  poetic  tradition’. 

Two  other  essays  published  this  year  address  preoccupations  akin  to  those  of 
Miller  and  Bayley.  Paul  Mackintosh’s  ‘Two  Modem  Christian  Poets’  (ContempR 
261.204—12)  compares  Hill  with  Basil  Bunting,  and  sounds  a  familiar  note,  all 
but  matching  in  its  own  language  ‘the  almost  idolatorious  [sic]  omateness  of 
Hill’s  devotion’,  and  celebrating  his  ability  to  combine  traditional  religious  doubt 
with  ‘the  far  more  recent,  more  radical  uncertainty  of  the  present  century  .  Hill  s 
response  to  the  supreme  instance  of  that  ‘uncertainty’  wins  him  praise  from  Jon 
Harris  in  the  essay  “‘An  Elegy  for  Myself’:  British  Poetry  and  the  Holocaust’ 
{English  41.171.213-33).  While  reserving  his  greatest  respect  for  the  personal 
engagement  with  their  subject  of  Plath  and  Karen  Gershon,  Harris  finds  Hill  at 
least  addressing  and  articulating  concerns  which  too  many  other  gentile  British 
poets  feel  simply  disabled  from  considering.  Roy  Fisher’s  work  has  long  ad¬ 
dressed  one  particular  aspect  of  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War.  Two 
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essays  published  this  year  continue  the  task  of  rescuing  Fisher’s  treatments  of 
reconstructed  Birmingham  from  the  neglect  they  have  suffered  for  almost  as  many 
years.  Robert  Sheppard’s  ‘De-Anglicising  the  Midlands:  The  European  Context 
of  Roy  Fisher’s  City ’  ( English  41.169.49—70)  begins  by  exploring  Fisher’s 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Movement’s  rejection  of  modernist  modes.  Sheppard 
finds  in  ‘the  specific  procedures  of  the  work’,  its  fragmentary  mixture  of  sharp 
observation  and  surrealism,  perceptions  which  ‘destabilise  the  self  and  the  vivid 
portrait  of  psychological  alienation  which  City’s  ‘unwilling  hero’  constitutes, 
evidence  of  ‘the  unknowable  city  of  modernism’.  The  examples  of  European 
modernists,  from  Kafka  to  Pasternak,  helped  Fisher  eschew  automatic  surrealism 
and  construct  instead  ‘the  conscious  transformation  of  a  known  world’.  In  ‘Signs 
of  Identity:  Roy  Fisher’s  A  Furnace ’  ( PNR  83.25—32),  Andrew  Crozier  embarks 
on  a  parallel  defence  of  Fisher’s  major  work  of  the  1980s.  Crozier’s  vocabulary 
owes  more  to  semiotics  than  Sheppard’s;  but  his  analysis  of  recurrence  and 
variation  in  A  Furnace,  and  of  the  way  that  ‘the  imagination  acts  textually’  within 
the  sequence  to  reveal  the  multiple  worlds  of  Fisher’s  cityscape  while  never 
allowing  a  glib  transcendence  from  the  obstinate  quotidian  reality  of  them  all, 
serves  as  a  useful  companion  piece  to  Sheppard’s  literary-historical  approach. 

Much  of  this  work  on  contemporary  British  poetry  identifies  and  perpetuates 
ongoing  tussles  between  the  influences  of  modernism  and  the  Movement,  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Little  England.  How  limiting  are  the  terms  of  this  debate?  In 
particular,  do  they  cross  the  Irish  sea?  In  a  provocative  essay  in  Joseph  McMinn’s 
The  Internationalism  of  Irish  Literature  and  Drama,  John  Goodby  complains  that 
they  have  helped  foster  several  decades  of  misapprehension  among  English 
critics.  Despite  Morrison  and  Motion’s  attempt,  in  their  Penguin  Book  of  Con¬ 
temporary  British  Verse  (1982),  to  regard  Heaney  and  other  Northern  Irish  poets 
as  guardians  of  specifically  British  post-war  ‘decencies  and  civilities’,  the  careers 
of  Heaney  and  Muldoon  betray  ‘a  growing  refusal  to  be  co-opted  into  the 
interminable  process  of  keeping  the  life-support  machine  of  English  neo- 
Georgianism  ticking  over’.  Conceding  the  susceptibility  of  some  Northern  Irish 
writers  to  ‘the  less  demanding  lyricist  verse  of  rural  pastoral  mode’,  Goodby 
argues  that  the  South  has  always  been  more  receptive  to  European  modernism, 
and  free  of  the  tonal,  political  and  cultural  constraints  associated  with  English 
irony. 

Two  collections  of  essays  on  poetry  from  Ireland  North  and  South  enable  us 
to  test  the  strength  of  that  and  other  arguments.  Contemporary  Irish  Poetry:  A 
Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  edited  by  Elmer  Andrews,  has  several  pieces  that 
tackle  the  inhibiting  and  distorting  effects  of  political  borders  and  context  on  the 
reception  of  Irish  poetry.  Seeking  to  disentangle  the  relationship  between  ‘The 
Aesthetic  and  the  Territorial’,  Edna  Longley  cites  the  relative  neglect  among 
poets  of  the  Auden  generation  of  the  Ulster  poet  MacNeice  to  demonstrate  the 
continuing  dangers  of  a  particular  critical  stance.  ‘Obsession  with  the  poetry  of 
history  always  marginalises  the  history  of  poetry’;  Heaney’s  ‘continuing  ambiva¬ 
lence  with  respect  to  “English”  poetry’  reflects  the  fact  that  ‘Literary-critical 
revisionism  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  historians’.  The  remit  of  these  essays, 
which  treat  ‘contemporary’  as  post- 1968,  nevertheless  enables  their  writers  to 
trace  the  continuing  influence  of  older,  distinctively  Irish  preoccupations  in 
recent  work.  These  constitute  a  series  of  what  Peter  McDonald,  in  an  essay  on 
Mahon  and  Paulin,  calls  ‘efforts  to  engage  the  imagination  in  the  process  of 
understanding  history’,  and  one  of  the  real  virtues  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  the 
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emphasis  given  to  the  variousness  of  these  efforts.  While  Andrews’s  introduction 
identifies  the  still  vital  configuration  of  Yeats,  Joyce  and  Kavanagh,  a  fascinating 
essay  by  Richard  Kearney  on  ‘Myth  and  Modernity’  examines  the  equally  vital, 
equally  various  strategies  with  which  recent  poets  —  Montague,  Kinsella,  Heaney, 
Durcan  and  Muldoon  -  have  brought  a  ‘critical  and  discriminating’  eye  to  Yeats’s 
‘ideological’  and  culturally  conservative  use  of  myth.  These  poets  produce  ‘uto¬ 
pian’  myths  instead.  By  giving  mischievous  twists  to  familiar  stories,  the  poems 
stand,  just  outside  history  and  politics,  in  parishes  unique  to  each  writer,  as 
models  of  how  men  and  women  can  react  to  changing  cultural  patterns  in  a 
changing  Ireland.  This  emphasis  on  the  ‘imaginative  as  well  as  ...  political  act 
of  ‘ making  history  into  one  thing  or  another’  is  the  subject  of  Peter  McDonald’s 
essay  on  Paulin  and  Mahon,  and  Patricia  Craig  extends  the  focus  of  this  process 
in  her  essay  by  discussing  Mahon,  Ciaran  Carson,  James  Simmons  and  Michael 
Longley  as  well  as  Heaney  and  Paulin.  While  Heaney’s  own  meditation  on  ‘Place 
and  Displacement’  (a  lecture  delivered  in  1984  and  already  well  known)  argues 
for  ‘the  profound  relation  here’  —  and  the  ‘here’  is  Ulster  as  well  as  a  stage  in  his 
own  discussion  —  ‘between  poetic  technique  and  historical  situation  ,  he  sees 
particular  work  by  Mahon,  Muldoon  and  Longley  as  variously  ‘symbolic  resolu¬ 
tions’  and  ‘symbolic  dissolutions’  of  the  complex  social  and  political  conditions 
each  has  moved  artfully  between. 

Contemporary  Irish  Poetry  offers  its  own  variety  of  critical  resolutions  and 
dissolutions.  There  are  generally  useful  individual  essays  on  McGuckian, 
Muldoon,  Mahon,  Longley  and  Kinsella,  and  an  excellent  essay  in  which  Gerald 
Dawe  uses  the  work  of  Eavan  Boland,  Durcan  and  Thomas  McCarthy  to  identify 
Irish  suburbia  as  the  site  of  the  Irish  dream  of  transcendence,  if  also  often  of  its 
frustration  by  social  and  cultural  forces  larger  than  the  self.  It  is  for  this  and  the 
other  thematic  essays  that  Andrews’s  volume  will  prove  of  most  value,  for  these 
confirm  the  thematic  range  as  well  as  the  more  local  grasp  of  contemporary  Irish 
criticism. 

The  Chosen  Ground:  Essays  on  the  Contemporary  Poetry  of  Northern  Ireland, 
edited  by  Neil  Corcoran,  is  apparently  more  limited  in  its  range.  Most  of  the 
contributors  here  focus  on  the  language  of  individual  poets,  and  play  generally 
exuberant  variations  on  the  theme  of  the  collection’s  title  phrase.  This  comes 
from  Paulin’s  complex  poem  ‘The  Caravans  at  Luneberg  Heath’  which,  as 
Bernard  O’Donoghue  demonstrates  in  an  admirably  clearly  contextualized  over¬ 
view  of  Paulin’s  career,  is  resonant  with  the  European  Protestant  history  central 
to  his  developing  poetic  and  political  sensibility.  In  the  poem,  the  chosen  ground 
is  always  packed/with  skulls’,  and  all  the  essays  acknowledge  the  inevitable 
pressures  of  troubles  past  and  present  in  the  formation  of  their  subjects  work. 
Yet  the  book’s  emphasis  remains  on  literary-linguistic  rather  than  political 
practice,  and  this  has  a  liberating  and  at  times  exhilarating  effect.  In  ‘The  Lie  of 
the  Land:  Language,  Imperialism  and  Trade  in  Paul  Muldoon  s  Meeting  the 
British ’,  Clair  Wills’s  starting  point  is  Muldoon’s  ‘desire  to  create  in  poetry  a 
private,’ intransitive  word’,  and  the  ‘irresponsible  hermeticism’,  the  ‘reluctance 
to  draw  links  between  poetry  and  politics  in  Northern  Ireland’,  for  which  he  has 
been  both  championed  and  condemned.  She  then  argues  that  pursuit  of  poetic 
alchemy  responds  to  the  trade  Muldoon  attempts  in  Meeting  the  British  between 
his  own  playfully  polysemous  private  language  and  the  debased,  deadened  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  public  world.  In  two  brilliant  but  delicate  close  readings  of  indi¬ 
vidual  poems  -  ‘Chinook’  and  ‘Sushi’  -  Wills  measures  the  poet’s  desire  to 
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control  a  reading  of  his  text  against  the  process  by  which  ‘the  poetry  is  opened 
to  the  public  domain’.  This  is  ‘by  revealing  the  struggle  over  the  meanings  and 
differences  between  words  in  everyday  discourse’.  Wills’s  achievement  is  to 
make  vivid  connections  between  this  linguistic  commerce  in  the  acts  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  the  cultural  meetings  Muldoon  addresses,  without  sacrificing  a 
sense  of  either  her  own  or  her  subject’s  sceptical,  punning  exuberance  (the 
subject,  in  Muldoon  and  Heaney,  of  the  collection’s  shortest  and  wittiest  essay, 
by  Richard  Brown).  Note  should  at  this  point  also  be  taken  of  Richard  Kirkland’s 
rather  less  agile  ‘Paul  Muldoon’s  “Immram”  and  “Immrama”:  Writing  for  a  Sense 
of  Displacement’  ( EiP  1 7.i.35 — 43). 

The  essays  of  Thomas  Docherty,  on  a  ‘Postmodern  McGuckian’,  and  Neil 
Corcoran,  on  Ciaran  Carson’s  The  Irish  for  No,  attempt  and  generally  manage  a 
similar  balance  to  Wills’s  piece.  Docherty  in  particular  delivers  a  refreshing  and 
intelligent  mixture  of  contemporary  postmodern  theory  and  historical  breadth  of 
reference.  He  argues  that  McGuckian’s  writing  ‘offers  a  way  of  breaking  away 
from  the  “place-logic”  which  is  central  to  the  formulation  of  a  national  culture, 
tradition  or  lineage’;  it  is  marked  more  by  a  teasing,  playful  dipping  into  darker 
comers  of  the  dictionary  than  by  any  single  ideological  agenda,  and  offers  the 
possibility  of  no  consistent  reading.  ‘Throughout  the  verse,  it  is  precisely  at  the 
moment  of  taking  root,  or  of  finding  a  single  place  from  which  to  understand  a 
poem,  that  it  melts  away  again  into  ambivalence  and  ambiguity.’  Rather  than 
finding  models  for  this  procedure  among  her  Irish  contemporaries,  Docherty 
proposes  parallels  for  McGuckian’s  linguistic  style  in  nineteenth-century  deca¬ 
dence  and  with  twentieth-century  surrealism,  ‘both  internationalist  movements’. 

As  inventive  a  perspective  is  offered  in  John  Kerrigan’s  learned  but  accessible 
closing  essay  on  ‘Ulster  Ovids’.  Here,  he  unearths  surprising  affinities  between 
the  figure  of  the  Roman  ‘inner  emigre’  and  the  clutch  of  Ulster  Catholic  poets  — 
Heaney,  of  course,  but  also  Mahon,  Muldoon  and  Longley  —  whose  educational 
backgrounds  led  them  to  encounter  Ovid  and  develop  imaginative  linguistic  and 
poetic  responses  to  his  work. 

Kerrigan’s  essay  makes  such  an  effective  closing  statement  because  it  neatly 
unites  insights  made  by  other  contributors.  Peter  McDonald’s  consideration  of 
‘Michael  Longley’s  Homes’  has,  for  all  the  specificity  of  its  regard  —  the  use  of 
the  word  and  idea  ‘home’  in  Longley’s  work  —  prepared  us  for  the  expansiveness 
to  come.  Home  ‘becomes  an  enabling  concept,  a  source  of  both  comfort  and 
possibility,  which  expands  the  poetic  voice  rather  than  dramatizing  its  predica¬ 
ment’.  Though  that  predicament  is  clearly  relevant  to  Longley’s  physical  and 
metaphorical  travels  between  his  urban  Northern  Irish  home  and  his  other  in  the 
rural  West,  McDonald  never  loses  sight  of  ‘the  point  of  writing  poetry  as  opposed 
to  making  cultural  or  political  statements’;  and  his  defence  of  a  poet  who  has  not 
been  appropriated  by  cultural  critics  leads  refreshingly,  if  not  in  a  manner  to 
endear  himself  to  Goodby,  to  a  comparison  with  Edward  Thomas.  In  an  essay  on 
John  Montague  which  draws  as  pertinently  as  McDonald’s  and  O’Donoghue’s  on 
biographical  material,  Gerald  Dawe  also  makes  use  of  the  imaginative  possibili¬ 
ties  Montague  has  discovered  for  establishing  an  individual  ‘home’  within  a 
poetic  tradition;  and  essays  by  Stan  Smith  and  Hugh  Haughton  examine  this  idea, 
and  in  particular  Heaney’s  own  thoughts  on  ‘Place  and  Displacement’,  in  regard 
to  Heaney’s  own  work  and  Mahon’s  poetry  respectively.  Haughton  demonstrates 
that,  in  the  titles  of  Mahon’s  poems  as  in  their  substance,  ‘“in”  is  clearly  the  most 
prepossessing  of  the  prepositions’,  and  he  has  some  adroit  readings  of  Mahon’s 
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‘exactly  tuned  dissonance’  in  his  elegies  for  a  spirit  of  place  all  too  often  lost  in 
the  technological  present.  But  Haughton  is  also  impressive  in  the  way  he  brings 
a  range  of  influences  to  bear  on  the  work:  these  include  Empson  -  whose 
exhortation  in  his  poem  ‘This  Last  Pain’  to  ‘learn  a  style  from  a  despair’  Mahon 
has  taken  to  heart -but  also  Camus,  Rilke,  Seferis  and  Ashbery,  members  of  what 
Haughton  calls  ‘the  defrocked  visionary  company  of  modern  poets’.  Mahon 
‘seeks  to  piece  together  an  aesthetic  (or  a  creed?)  out  of  eclectic  literary  bric-a- 
brac’. 

Like  Haughton,  Stan  Smith’s  route  towards  his  subject  involves  a  preposition; 
he  also  displays  the  linguistic  sensitivity  this  suggests  -  measuring  ‘The  Distance 
Between’  the  constituent  meanings  of  the  puns  Heaney  favours.  The  poet’s 
perception  of  these  shades  of  meaning,  and  of  the  other  distance  between  voice 
and  writing,  has  led  him  away  from  density  of  metaphor  towards  The  Haw 
Lantern's  ‘cooler,  more  explicit  procedures  of  simile’.  ‘By  calling  our  attention 
to  the  process  of  analogy-making,  these  poems  emphasise  that  meaning  is  a 
linguistic  act,  subject  to  choice  and  capriciousness,  and  not  a  natural  event’;  as 
such,  Smith  argues,  they  confirm  Heaney’s  affinities  with  Donald  Davie’s  Dante, 
and  with  Davie’s  ‘purity  of  diction’. 

Heaney  and  a  very  different  Dante  inform  Stefan  Hawlin’s  extremely  useful 
‘Seamus  Heaney’s  “Station  Island”:  The  Shaping  of  a  Modem  Purgatory’  (ES 
73.33-50).  Hawlin  offers  a  rigorous,  helpful  explanation  of  Heaney’s  sources  and 
allusions  in  the  sequence,  naming  the  ghosts  both  within  the  poem  and  those  that 
contributed  to  its  composition.  ‘Station  Island’  confirms  Heaney  s  preference  for 
Mandelstam’s  anarchically  lyrical  Dante  rather  than  Eliot’s  -  and  so  Davie’s  - 
version.  A  related  line,  though  with  more  emphasis  on  the  religious  orientation 
of  the  sequence,  is  pursued  by  Catharine  Malloy  in  her  ‘Seamus  Heaney  s 
“Station  Island”:  Questioning  Orthodoxy  and  Commitment’  ( NMIL  4.22-6). 

While  Louis  Simpson’s  ‘Irish  Ghosts:  “Station  Island’”  also  explores  the 
sequence’s  relation  to  the  conventional  pieties  of  Heaney’s  Catholic  upbringing, 
Simpson  is  much  more  relaxed,  more  sensitive  to  the  tonal  games  Heaney  is 
playing,  and  rather  less  useful  than  he  needs  to  be  for  ‘foreigners’;  it  would  have 
made  more  sense  to  refer  to  the  stick-tapping  visitant  of  section  xii  not  as  the 
author  of  Ulysses'  but  as  the  author  of  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man. 
Readers  who  want  a  commentary  on  the  poem  should  consult  Hawlin’s  article, 
which  also  manages  to  see  the  sequence  as  his  own  Purgatorio\  for  a  less 
informed  and  informative  meditation  on  detail,  with  less  sense  of  where  it  comes 
from,  try  Simpson.  His  essay  is  one  of  eleven  included  in  Seamus  Heaney:  A 
Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  intelligently  edited  by  Elmer  Andrews  as  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  Contemporary  Irish  Poetry.  The  two  books’  joint  appear¬ 
ance,  and  their  similar  bulk,  are  a  reminder  of  Heaney’s  current  status  as  poet  but 
also  as  Man  of  Letters  -  Alan  Peacock  contributes  a  useful  piece  on  ‘Mediations: 
Poet  as  Translator,  Poet  as  Seer’.  But  such  a  reputation  also  runs  a  risk,  of 
inviting  awed  hagiography  at  the  expense  of  unfazed  analysis.  Andrews  shrewdly 
addresses  this  danger  and  largely  avoids  it,  by  devoting  much  of  the  first  third  of 
the  book  to  sceptics.  His  own  introduction  gives  due  weight  to  Ciaran  Carson’s 
notorious  review  of  North,  and  James  Simmons  does  more  than  risk  blasphemy 
in  ‘The  Trouble  with  Seamus’.  His  is  a  poet’s  occasionally  jaundiced  view  of  the 
early  poetry,  which  comes  complete  with  entertainingly  intemperate  sideswipes 
about  its  promotion  at  the  expense  of  others;  but  like  Michael  Allen  s  distinctly 
qualified  verdict  on  The  Haw  Lantern,  ‘Holding  Course’,  which  appears  later  in 
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the  book,  and  addresses  Heaney  as  darling  of  the  media  as  well  as  mediating  poet, 
Simmons  does  provide  an  often  forgotten  insight  into  the  composition  and  imme¬ 
diate  social  context  of  the  poems.  Writing  out  of  Ulster  himself,  he  finds  in 
Heaney’s  professionally  honed  work  ‘dedication’,  but  complains  of  terrible 
blocks  in  his  mind  and  imagination  that  frustrate  that  beautiful  dedication  ,  and 
leave  his  poems  ‘vivid  but  undefining’.  In  North  and  Wintering  Out  especially, 
Heaney  condoned  the  tribal,  the  ritual,  and  weighs  his  own  reactions  to  the  past 
of  his  Catholic  tribe,  at  the  expense  of  a  more  pragmatic  liberal  humanism.  ‘Far 
more  than  any  of  Seamus’s  dilemmas  I  want  the  local  police  to  be  given  a  chance 
to  establish  law  and  order.’  The  volume’s  next  two  essays,  Maurice  Harmon’s 
‘  “We  pine  for  ceremony”:  Ritual  and  Reality  in  the  Poetry  of  Seamus  Heaney, 
1965-75’,  and  David  Lloyd’s  ‘“Pap  for  the  dispossessed”:  Seamus  Heaney  and 
the  Poetics  of  Identity’,  deploy  similarly  pointed  arguments,  if  from  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  premises,  and  justify  their  reprinting  here. 

If  Heaney’s  proponents  outnumber  his  detractors,  few  attempt  to  provide 
politically  contextualizing  answers  to  this  line  of  attack.  Instead,  they  join 
Andrew  Waterman  in  charting,  and  in  celebrating,  the  poet’s  journey  out  of 
politics.  Waterman’s  essay  gives  weight  to  the  ‘inexorable  co-ordinates  of  na¬ 
tional  and  cultural  history’,  but  goes  on  to  argue  that  ‘Casualty'  marked  the 
beginning  of  Heaney’s  subsequent,  and  largely  continuing,  ‘spiritual  journey  into 
solitude’.  This  is  a  journey  in  which  the  realization  of  a  poetic  potential  ‘must 
take  him  beyond  the  tribe’s  -  any  tribe’s  -  constraints’,  and  towards  having  ‘the 
courage  of  his  intuitions’  in  what  ‘Casualty’  termed  a  ‘proper  haunt,/Somewhere, 
well  out,  beyond’.  John  Lucas  writes  from  an  English  tradition,  and  finds  a 
Wordsworthian  and  at  times  Burkean  conservatism  in  Heaney,  evident  both  in  the 
move  from  the  North  to  Glanmore  in  1973  (compare,  says  Lucas,  Wordsworth’s 
deliberate  choice  of  the  Lakes  after  London),  and  in  the  poetry’s  persistent 
pursuit  of  what  Lucas  calls  a  ‘dream  of  annealment’.  Its  recourse  to  images  of 
natural  rootedness  and  of  Heaney’s  childhood  is  closely  linked  to  a  reading  of  a 
history  which  stops  as  the  Troubles  began,  in  1968.  Robert  Welch  too  addresses 
Heaney’s  desire  ‘to  speak  of  the  source’.  Following  the  lead  given  by  Heaney’s 
own  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,  Welch  locates  the  poet’s  ‘freedom’  in  the 
Jungian  manner  with  which  he  has  been  engaged  ‘upon  a  cultural  and  tribal 
exploration’.  Not  enslaved  by  ‘a  mindless  submission  to  the  old  tradition  or  the 
goddess  or  whatever’,  Heaney  is  by  contrast  ‘interested  in  individuation,  in  the 
way  that  Jung  explained  it,  as  being  a  holding-in-balance  of  the  sense  of  the  self 
with  the  sense  of  larger  cultural  archetypes  or  entities’.  Welch  convincingly 
demonstrates  the  presence  of  ‘ lucidus  Ordo  rather  than  the  savage  god’  in  the 
poetry’s  preoccupation  with,  and  increasingly  self-conscious  meditation  upon,  the 
‘pure  verb’  and  the  ‘totally  open  vowel,  the  vowel  “O”,  through  which  may 
breathe  mist  and  history’.  There  are  vigorous  readings  of  ‘Field  Work’,  ‘Oysters’ 
and  ‘Kinship’.  But  vigour  becomes  windy  excess  in  an  attempt  to  cover  too  much 
ground  too  fast,  and  though  like  several  contributors  Welch  sees  The  Haw  Lantern 
as  marking  an  important  development  in  Heaney’s  oeuvre,  his  admiration  for  ‘the 
astonishingly  heartsmitten  brilliance  of  “Clearances’”  communicates  less  than  it 
might. 

Terence  Brown’s  short  essay  on  ‘The  Witnessing  Eye  and  the  Speaking 
Tongue’  is  more  effective  because  less  ambitious,  even  though  he  does  draw  on 
work  from  Death  of  a  Naturalist  and  Door  into  the  Dark  to  Field  Work  in  defining 
‘The  Given  Note’,  the  delighted  and  unconstrained  lyricism  Heaney  has  sought 
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to  reconcile  with  his  position  of  multifaceted  guilt  —  ‘anxious  to  do  the  world 
some  good,  troubled  by  his  art’s  apparent  incapacity  to  make  things  happen’.  The 
Haw  Lantern  represents  a  final  release  from  worries  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
decent  response  ‘into  a  freer  form  of  imaginative  life’.  Though  Brown  interest¬ 
ingly  criticizes  Heaney’s  parables  for  lacking  the  urgency  of  the  work  of  their 
Eastern  European  inspirations  —  Holub,  Herbert,  Milosz  —  he  sees  The  Mud 
Vision’  and  ‘Clearances’  as  coming  close  to  meeting  the  criteria  set  down  in 
Heaney’s  recent  critical  work.  The  tongue  governs  here,  ‘as  Heaney  speaks  with 
unfettered  freedom  in  the  language  which  he  has  for  so  long  courted  with  the 
brooding  guilt  of  the  ethical  dialectician’.  In  his  own  essay,  which  follows  all  but 
Peacock’s  and  therefore  risks  looking  like  a  reiteration  of  other  people’s  ideas, 
Elmer  Andrews  benefits  from  the  privilege  of  his  own  comparatively  unfettered 
editorial  freedom  by  responding  to  Seeing  Things,  Heaney  s  collection  of  1991  in 
which  he  achieves  an  ‘extravagance’,  a  wandering  beyond,  that  his  work  had  been 
straining  towards  for  years.  It’s  good  to  see  Andrews’s  discussion  of  Heaney’s 
twelve-line  ‘squarings’,  and  appropriate  that  the  ‘wonderful  opening  out’  the  new 
book  is  seen  to  exhibit  should  include  gestures  both  towards  the  experimentation 
of  Muldoon  but  also  towards  Philip  Larkin,  in  ‘The  Journey  Back’.  In  that  poem, 
as  Andrews  reminds  us,  ‘Larkin’s  shade  surprises  by  quoting  Dante,  but  ends 
with  the  reassurance  that  he  is  still  his  old  self ;  as  he  does  so,  Heaney  s  own 
poetry  familiarises  the  remote’,  but  also  contains  the  possibility  that  this  most 
familiar  of  contemporary  poets  can  still  surprise  his  critics. 


3.  Drama 

This  section  has  two  categories:  (a)  General  Studies;  (b)  Individual  Authors,  in 
alphabetical  order.  Coverage  of  film  and  television  is  confined  to  works  by 
writers  with  a  substantial  theatrical  reputation.  An  author  who  is  considered  in  a 
general  work  and  is  the  subject  of  an  individual  study  may  appear  in  both 
sections.  MD  should  be  consulted  for  the  annual  bibliography  by  Charles  Carpen¬ 
ter,  and  LTR  for  reprints  of  reviews  of  current  London  productions. 


(a)  General  Studies 

It  was  a  year  characterized  by  bold  attempts  to  map  out  new  territories  and  redraw 
existing  boundaries.  The  most  ambitious  survey,  in  terms  of  its  temporal  range, 
is  Christopher  Innes’s  Modern  British  Drama  1890-1990,  which  eschews  a 
purely  chronological  organization  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  trace  patterns  of 
Shaw-inspired  modernism,  ‘Social  themes  and  realistic  formulae  ,  The  comic 
mirror’,  and  ‘Poetic  drama’,  with  a  coda  on  feminist  theatre.  It  is  a  large  book 
which  is  important  as  an  attempt  to  provide  a  guide  to  the  whole  period^ 
Unfortunately,  its  ambition  is  not  matched  by  its  achievement  which  is  partial  and 
is  undercut  by  an  unacceptable  level  of  misprints  (including  the  non-existent 
designer  Hayden  Griffiths  and  the  pantomime  ‘Principle  Boy’)  as  well  as  a  series 
of  errors  and  omissions  which  raise  doubts  about  the  author’s  detailed  command 
of  his  material.  For  example,  one  of  the  key  texts  of  the  1970s,  Trevor  Griffiths  s 
Comedians  (not  The  Comedians  as  Innes,  on  occasion,  and  his  index  would  have 
it)  deals  with  struggles  between  two  old  comedians;  Innes  consistently  mistakes 
Challenor,  the  agent,  for  Waters  the  teacher  (whose  name  he  does  not  mention). 
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Similarly,  Joint  Stock  did  not  stage  Howard  Barker’s  early  pieces  (and  they  were 
not  called  ‘the  Joint  Stock’  or  ‘the  Joint  Stock  theatre  collective’);  Peter  Nichols’s 
Privates  on  Parade  is  mistakenly  described  as  being  about  ‘an  ENSA 
troupe  ...  touring  South-East  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  War’.  Innes  can  also  be 
imprecise  to  the  point  of  being  misleading:  to  refer  to  Coward  restricting  the 
action  to  the  four  principals’  in  Private  Lives  may  be  true  to  many  people  s 
responses  to  the  play,  but  there  is  a  fifth  onstage  character,  in  the  shape  of  the 
maid;  conversely,  in  Hare’s  Plenty  we  don’t  see  the  unmarried  mothers  on  stage. 
One  looks  to  such  a  work  to  be  a  reliable  guide  to  key  issues,  but  sometimes  there 
are  significant  omissions  in  the  information  we  are  given:  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  different  versions  of  Cloud  Nine  or  of  the  ending  of  Noises  Off  (which  he 
describes  as  ‘the  technical  term  for  behind-the-scenes  activity  that  breaks  the 
theatrical  illusion’);  we  are  not  told  that  the  NT  production  of  the  Party  did  not 
use  the  Marx  prologue;  although  he  quotes  Wilde  on  ‘The  Soul  of  Man  Under 
Socialism’  he  does  not  indicate  that  David  Hare’s  A  Map  of  the  World  takes  its 
title  from  the  Wilde  passage  he  quotes.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Howard 
Brenton’s  Bloody  Poetry,  careful  perusal  of  the  play  script  would  have  prevented 
an  error:  Bloody  Poetry  was  in  fact  staged  by  Foco  Novo,  a  company  which  would 
certainly  have  qualified  in  Innes’s  terms  as  ‘the  kind  of  Agitprop  troupe  Brenton 
had  long  since  distanced  himself  from’  (and  of  which  Brenton  remained  a  board 
member  until  the  company’s  demise  in  1988).  Sometimes  judgements  appear  to 
be  internally  inconsistent  as  in  the  discussion  of  The  Caretaker  where  Innes 
describes  Aston  as  Tobotomized’,  then  refers  to  his  ‘electric  shock  treatment’, 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  at  all,  before  quoting  Pinter’s  statement  that  we 
shouldn’t  believe  that  everything  Aston  says  about  his  experiences  is  true.  This 
may  be  no  more  than  poor  drafting,  but  it  is  indicative  of  a  greater  analytical 
imprecision.  Beyond  these  errors,  omissions  and  imprecisions,  there  are  many 
judgements  which  suggest  an  unease  with  contemporary  drama:  the  discussions 
of  gay,  black,  lesbian  and  women’s  theatre  are  uneasy  and  the  suggestion  that 
Martin  Sherman’s  Bent  is  a  ‘melodramatically  inflated  equation  of  homosexual 
persecution  with  the  Holocaust  and  Nazi  death-camps’  is  at  best  unfortunate 
phrasing  since  it  appears  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Nazi  persecution  of  gays.  To 
describe  Joan  Littlewood’s  Oh,  What  a  Lovely  War!  as  ‘taking  its  cue  from 
Osborne’s  association  of  the  Edwardian  Music  Hall  with  Empire’  is  to  confuse 
chronology  with  causality,  and  it  is  also  hard  to  see  Littlewood  as  severing  Epic 
techniques  from  Marxist  analysis.  I  dwell  on  problems  with  the  post- 1945 
material  at  some  length  because  this  area  is  less  well  covered  by  other  writers 
than  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  and  because  such  a  substantial  volume  from  a 
major  publisher  is  likely  to  be  seen  as  a  definitive  work  whereas  it  is  flawed  both 
at  the  level  of  individual  analysis  and  also  in  terms  of  not  addressing  more 
substantial  sociopolitical  trends  and  contexts  or  changes  in  the  nature  of  audi¬ 
ences. 

Fortunately,  another  study  from  CUP  is  far  more  satisfying,  albeit  in  temporal 
range  much  shorter  (since  1956).  Ruby  Cohn’s  enlightening  and  perceptive 
Retreats  from  Realism  in  Recent  English  Drama  deftly  anatomizes  many  of  the 
most  interesting  plays  of  the  last  forty  years.  Her  stress  on  English  drama  does, 
however,  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  some  interesting  non-realistic  work  in  Scotland, 
particularly  that  of  Liz  Lochhead  and  John  McGrath,  and  there  is  no  consideration 
of  the  way  that  black  English  writers  have  developed  non-realist  forms  (omissions 
shared  with  Innes).  However,  she  deals  very  effectively  with  such  topics  as  state 
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of  the  nation  plays,  the  uses  of  ghosts,  dreams,  doubling,  Shakespeare,  verse, 
popular  theatre  forms,  and  plays  within  plays,  always  with  a  sense  of  the  plays 
as  theatre  and  their  effect  on  audiences.  As  she  herself  remarks,  ‘the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  dramas  surveyed’  might  make  the  reader  sceptical  of  her  claim  that 
‘realism  remains  the  dominant  mode  on  today’s  stage’,  but  she  certainly  makes 
a  powerful  case  for  the  plays  she  discusses.  The  contrast  with  Innes’s  attention 
to  detail  is  noteworthy:  the  only  mistakes  I  noticed  were  the  ascription  of  Yonadab 
to  Simon  Gray,  a  statement  that  Joshua  in  Cloud  Nine  actually  shoots  Clive,  and 
(a  shared  mistake  with  Innes)  the  creation  of  Hayden  Griffiths  for  Hayden  Griffin. 
While  there  is,  inevitably,  room  for  debate  about  some  of  her  conclusions,  they 
are  well-argued  and  properly  defended  and  I  would  seriously  disagree  only  with 
the  value  she  ascribes  to  Joan  Littlewood’s  work,  particularly  Oh,  What  a  Lovely 
War!,  and  although  I  would  not  argue  with  her  placing  me  in  a  left-leaning  group 
of  critics  with  John  Bull,  Colin  Chambers,  Sandy  Craig,  Catherine  Itzin, 
Michelene  Wandor  and  Carole  Woddis,  I  would  contest  the  idea  that  ‘In  the  main 
these  critics  favor  realistic  plays  that  support  their  social  goals’. 

Whereas  neither  Innes  nor  Cohn  consider  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
audience  in  a  systematic  way,  W.  B.  Worthen  makes  the  audience  the  centre  of 
his  important  study  of  Modern  Drama  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Theater .  In  a  very  well- 
informed  and  theoretically  sophisticated  analysis  which  draws  on  recent  work  in 
a  number  of  disciplines,  Worthen  contends  that  the  ‘rhetoric  of  theater  is  not 
present  in  the  dramatic  action,  nor  in  individual  stage  productions,  but  defines  the 
intersection  between  the  text  and  the  institutions  that  make  it  producible  —  and 
so,  readable  -  in  the  practices  of  the  stage’.  He  develops  his  argument  with 
perceptive  subtlety  across  a  wide  range  of  theatrical  practices  and  dramatic  texts 
from  Chekhov  to  Wole  Soyinka,  with  an  emphasis  on  British,  Irish  and  American 
drama. 

At  another  extreme  is  John  Elsom’s  Cold  War  Theatre,  an  equally  ambitious 
study  which,  in  this  case,  attempts  to  trace  the  relationship  between  social  and 
cultural  trends  and  theatrical  activity  in  West  and  East  across  the  whole  period 
of  the  Cold  War.  It  is  a  refreshing  and  unusual  angle  which  complements  Innes 
and  Cohn,  but  the  trajectory  of  the  discussion  sometimes  appears  to  depend  for 
its  details  more  on  where  the  author’s  journalistic  assignments  took  him  than  on 
any  other  factor,  and  sometimes  what  he  takes  to  be  causal  patterns  and  relation¬ 
ships  appear  to  be  no  more  than  potentially  provocative  juxtapositions.  Elsom 
writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  British  Liberal,  but  only  reveals  this  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  book.  It  is  a  useful  guide  to  some  cultural  developments,  but, 
unsurprisingly,  it  lacks  incisiveness. 

Looking  in  more  detail  at  the  British  scene  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  in 
‘Aporia  or  Euphoria:  British  Political  Theatre  at  the  Dawn  of  the  90s  (ArAA 
17.51-70),  Elizabeth  Sakellaridou  uses  David  Edgar’s  The  Second  Time  as  Farce 
(1988)  and  Howard  Barker’s  Arguments  for  a  Theatre  (1989)  as  the  cornerstone 
for  a  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  political  theatre  in  Britain  has  responded 
to  the  structures  of  Thatcherism  and  to  the  collapse  of  Communism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  At  times  incisive,  at  times  too  ready  to  elide  differences  in  the  cause  of 
a  neat  point  (as  in  the  discussion  of  responses  to  Pravda  and  Serious  Money),  the 
essay  is  perhaps  a  little  too  cut  and  dried  in  its  placing  of  writers  in  well-defined 
camps.  Although  the  critiques  of  both  Edgar’s  and  Barker’s  positions  are  percep¬ 
tive  in  many  ways,  I  think  that  Sakellaridou  misses  some  of  the  ironies  in  what 
she  takes  to  be  Edgar’s  defence  of  ‘obsolete  forms  of  theatre’.  In  undertaking  such 
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an  ambitious  task  in  a  brief  space,  Sakellaridou  inevitably  lays  herself  open  to 
charges  of  missing  out  important  issues  or  plays,  but  I  would  have  welcomed 
coverage  of  Howard  Brenton’s  Greenland,  which  does  fall  within  the  period 
covered  by  her  essay,  and  which  Wendy  J.  Wheeler  and  1  argue  in  Staging  the 
Other  Scene:  A  Psychoanalytic  Approach  to  Contemporary  British  Political 
Drama’  (in  Page)  offers  a  way  out  of  some  of  the  apparent  impasses  she  describes. 

The  Death  of  the  Playwright?  Modern  British  Drama  and  Literary  Theory, 
edited  by  Adrian  Page,  is  a  significant  collection  of  essays  by  individual  authors 
applying  insights  drawn  from  the  new  criticisms  to  aspects  of  modem  British 
dramatic  practice.  The  format  mixes  essays  on  themes  and  wider  issues,  such  as 
Rick  Rylance’s  ‘Forms  of  Dissent  in  Contemporary  Drama  and  Contemporary 
Theory’,  Judith  Thompson’s  “‘The  World  Made  Flesh”:  Women  and  Theatre’, 
and  Chris  Pawling  and  Tessa  Perkins’s  ‘Popular  Drama  and  Realism:  The  Case 
of  Television’,  with  a  number  of  essays  on  individual  writers  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  below. 

Several  essays  in  John  Orr  and  Dragan  Klaic’s  Terrorism  and  Modern  Drama 
also  cover  contemporary  British  drama.  Orr’s  ‘Terrorism  as  Social  Drama  and 
Dramatic  Form’  argues  that  the  ‘major  dramas  of  terrorism  are  works  in  which 
displacement  in  space  and  time,  dystopia  and  play,  are  all  eminent  features  .  His 
essay  is  panoramic  but  offers  useful  insights  into  the  ways  in  which  Samuel 
Beckett,  Howard  Barker,  Edward  Bond,  Howard  Brenton,  Trevor  Griffiths, 
Christopher  Hampton,  Ron  Hutchinson  and  Harold  Pinter  have  dramatized  terror¬ 
ism.  David  Ian  Rabey’s  useful  ‘Images  of  Terrorism  in  Contemporary  British 
Drama:  Unlocking  the  World’  examines  works  by  Barker,  Bond,  Griffiths  and 
Hutchinson.  In  her  wide-ranging  ‘The  Bomb  in  the  Baby  Carriage’,  Susanne 
Greenhagh  offers  a  perceptive  and  theoretically  sophisticated  account  of  ‘Women 
and  Terrorism  in  Contemporary  Drama’  which  deals  with  work  by  Caryl  Church¬ 
ill,  Ann  Devlin,  Griffiths,  and  Christina  Reid  as  well  as  Franca  Rame  and  Heiner 
Muller. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Scottish  drama  and  theatre  tend  to  be  neglected  in 
many  works  on  British  drama,  so  the  essays  on  twentieth-century  Scottish  drama 
in  a  special  ‘Scottish  Issue’  of  TRI  (17.2)  are  particularly  welcome,  since  they 
raise  many  issues  which  are  familiar  in  discussions  of  postcolonial  writing  but 
tend  not  to  be  raised  in  discussions  of  the  diverse  nature  of  drama  within  Britain. 
Two  essays  deal  with  the  inter-war  years,  with  Karen  Anne  Marshalsay  focusing 
on  ‘“The  Quest  for  a  Truly  Representative  Scottish  Native  Drama”:  The  Scottish 
National  Players’  (109-16)  and  Adrienne  Scullion  investigating  ‘Scottish  Thea¬ 
tre  and  the  Impact  of  Radio’  (117—31).  There  is  some  overlap  between  the  two 
essays  since  BBC  Radio  drew  on  the  services  of  the  Scottish  National  Players  in 
their  drama  productions,  but  both  essays  are  incisive,  informed  and  informative, 
touching  on  many  debates  that  have  resonances  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  as  well  as  filling  in  important  gaps  in  the  history  of  Scottish  theatre.  Bill 
Findlay’s  ‘Translating  Tremblay  into  Scots’  (138—45)  is  an  interesting  account  of 
how  Michel  Tremblay’s  Les  Belles  Soeurs  was  translated  into  The  Guid  Sisters. 
and  Alasdair  Cameron’s  ‘Glasgow’s  Tramway:  Little  Diagilevs  and  Large  Ambi¬ 
tions’  (146-55)  is  an  informative  discussion  of  the  development  of  a  Victorian 
tramshed  and  former  Museum  of  Transport  into  an  international  theatre  venue. 
Another  important  essay  is  Tom  Maguire’s  ‘Under  New  Management:  The 
Changing  Direction  of  7:84  (Scotland)’  (132-7)  which  examines  policy  changes 
in  an  important  theatre  company  after  the  enforced  departure  of  John  McGrath  as 
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Artistic  Director.  It  is  an  instructive  tale  of  ducking  and  diving,  twisting  and 
turning,  which  will  be  generically  familiar  to  anyone  professionally  involved  in 
Fringe  Theatre,  but  the  details  of  policy  differences,  structural  and  political 
issues,  funding  and  subsidy,  should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  who  has  not 
considered  the  interrelationship  between  organizational  structures  and  theatrical 
products. 

That  relationship  bulks  large  in  two  collections  of  interviews  which  help  to 
deepen  our  understanding  of  recent  British  theatrical  history.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Roland  Rees’s  Fringe  First:  Pioneers  of  the  New  Theatre  on  Record  and 
Michael  Romain’s  Profile  of  Jonathan  Miller  is  fascinating.  Both  are  invaluable 
collections  of  interviews  and  treasure-houses  of  insights  into  the  theatrical  life  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  while  Romain  looks  at  the  career  of  a  distinguished  and 
innovative  theatrical  director  who  has  mainly  worked  with  the  classics,  Rees 
provides  an  insightful  account  of  both  the  history  of  the  Foco  Novo  theatre 
company  and  of  the  wider  sociopolitical  and  theatrical  contexts  through  inter¬ 
views  with  administrators  and  managers,  actors,  designers  and  directors  as  well 
as  dramatists  including  Howard  Brenton,  Pam  Gems,  Tunde  Ikoli,  Mustapha 
Matura,  Bernard  Pomerance,  Joshua  Sobol  and  Nigel  Williams.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  differing  focuses  of  the  two  works,  which  provide  a  complementary  account 
of  British  theatrical  life,  that  Michael  Hastings  is  the  only  dramatist  who  figures 
in  the  account  of  Miller’s  achievements. 

In  Not  in  Front  of  the  Audience,  Nicholas  de  Jongh  pursues  the  topic  of 
‘Homosexuality  on  Stage’  in  Britain  and  the  USA  from  the  1920s  to  the  present. 
This  is  another  important  but  flawed  book,  since  the  author  limits  his  study  to  the 
depiction  of  male  homosexuality  in  broadly  mainstream  theatre.  Although  de 
Jongh  makes  some  use  of  a  Jungian  archetypal  model,  the  general  approach  is 
dependent  on  traditional  plot  and  character  analyses  with  surprisingly  little 
consideration  of  performance  dimensions  or  of  sociocultural  elements  such  as  the 
role  of  Binkie  Beaumont.  So,  it  is  a  useful  beginning  in  terms  of  a  wider 
discussion  of  a  fairly  limited  facet  of  gay  theatre,  which  draws  some  interesting 
parallels  between  English  and  American  experience. 

Irving  Wardle’s  Theatre  Criticism,  in  a  series  called  ‘Theatre  Concepts’,  is  an 
informative  account  of  current  journalistic  reviewing  practices.  The  Volume 
draws  on  the  author’s  extensive  experience  to  delineate  the  parameters  which 
determine  the  production  of  the  notices  which  remain  such  an  important  part  of 
the  theatre  historian’s  armoury.  As  such,  it  also  reminds  us  of  the  vagaries  and 
accidents  of  newspaper  production  and  of  the  less  than  perfect  circumstances 
under  which  reviews  are  composed. 

Bim  Mason’s  Street  Theatre  and  Other  Outdoor  Performance  is  an  interesting 
discursive  account  of  its  subject  matter  but  does  not  attempt  much  in  the  way  of 
a  historical  or  analytical  approach,  outlining  instead  a  number  of  types  of  outdoor 
performances  and  providing  a  guide  to  some  of  the  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  by  potential  practitioners. 

At  the  other  end  of  my  period  is  Sheila  Stowell’s  A  Stage  of  Their  Own: 
Feminist  Playwrights  of  the  Suffrage  Era.  Stowell  devotes  chapters  to  Elizabeth 
Robins,  Cicely  Hamilton,  Elizabeth  Baker,  Githa  Sowerby,  and  ‘Suffrage  drama’. 
This  is  an  important  study  of  a  body  of  significant  work  which  is,  at  last,  gradually 
being  reclaimed  by  the  theatre  at  the  behest  of  critics  such  as  Stowell.  She 
includes  a  well-judged  mixture  of  biographical  details,  accounts  of  the  genesis  of 
plays,  analyses  of  their  texts,  and  of  their  reception  in  what  is  clearly  likely  to  be 
the  standard  book-length  introduction  to  the  subject  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Allison  Hersh  compares  Maureen  Duffy’s  Rites  and  Caryl  Churchill  and 
David  Lan’s  A  Mouthful  of  Birds  in  ‘“How  Sweet  the  Kill”:  Orgiastic  Female 
Violence  in  Contemporary  Re-visions  of  Euripides’  The  Bacchae'  ( MD  35.409- 
23),  concluding  that  in  the  modem  plays  there  is  no  healing  of  communal  division 
and  ‘the  audience  is  left  both  with  an  intensified  sensitivity  to  the  depth  of  the 
gender  divide  and  with  an  increased  awareness  of  the  continuing  need  for 
collective  resistance’. 

My  final  general  item  might  equally  well  qualify  for  consideration  under  the 
heading  of  Science  Fiction.  Charles  A.  Carpenter  describes  a  dramatic  oddity  in 
‘A  “Dramatic  Extravaganza”  of  the  Projected  Atomic  Age:  Wings  Over  Europe 
(1928)’  (MD  35.552-61).  Robert  Nichols  and  Maurice  Browne  collaborated  on 
the  only  play  to  deal  with  ‘a  projected  Atomic  Age’  before  Hiroshima.  After 
describing  its  action,  which  seems  to  me  like  a  cross  between  The  Hitch-Hiker’s 
Guide  to  the  Galaxy  and  a  Howard  Brenton  terrorism  play  with  liberal  additional 
doses  of  Shaw  and  Wells,  Carpenter  concludes  that  ‘it  remains  a  dazzling  and 
diverting  theatrical  exhibition,  as  charming  as  it  is  fascinating  for  its  semi-absurd 
fantasy’. 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

In  ‘Howard  Barker:  Modem  Allegorist’  (MD  35.433-43),  Alan  Thomas  reads 
Barker’s  plays  in  terms  of  their  use  of  characteristically  allegorical  plots  centred 
on  ‘the  progress  and  the  battle’.  Thomas  uses  the  idea  of  allegory  as  a  mode  to 
try  to  deal  with  Barker’s  struggles  which,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘appear  to  be  sought  as 
educational  experiences  for  the  participants  and  audiences  and  further,  to  be 
explorations  of  ideas  still  in  the  process  of  formation,  not  fully  disentangled, 
clarified  and  articulated’.  It  is  a  brave  effort  to  analyse  a  writer  who  is  notoriously 
difficult  and  idiosyncratic,  and  the  closeness  of  his  reading  certainly  offers  many 
insights  into  the  plays,  even  if  it  cannot  produce  a  comprehensive  overview. 

John  D.  Shout’s  ‘From  Nora  Helmer  to  Wendy  Darling:  If  You  Believe  in 
Heroines,  Clap  Your  Hands’  (MD  35.353-64)  concludes  that  ‘one  would  be  hard 
put  to  name  a  more  insidious  piece  of  reactionary  political  drama  than  Peter  Pan' 
on  the  strength  of  a  survey  of  the  presentation  of  ‘women  with  a  past’  in  writers 
from  Arthur  Wing  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  to  Granville  Barker  and  John 
Galsworthy.  That  discussion  prefaces  his  declaration  that  ‘Barrie  was  constitu¬ 
tionally  incapable  of  dramatizing  the  presumed  activities  of  women  with  pasts, 
but  he  elevated  the  domestic  goddess  to  new  plateaus  . . .  just  when  the  New 
Dramatists  were  inviting  audiences  to  question  her  gestures’.  It  is  an  interesting 
and  plausible  thesis  but  one  that  needs  to  be  developed  at  greater  length  if  it  is 
to  be  argued  effectively. 

E.  H.  Mikhail’s  edition  of  The  Letters  of  Brendan  Behan,  although  it  is  scru¬ 
pulously  edited,  is  perhaps  an  object  lesson  in  the  problems  facing  biographers 
and  historians  with  the  increasing  use  of  the  telephone  rather  than  written  com¬ 
munication.  Behan  himself  was  more  of  a  telephone  user  than  a  correspondent, 
so  there  is  nothing  like  the  volume  of  letters  that  one  would  expect  from  a  writer 
from  the  pre-telephone  age,  and  the  letters  themselves  are  less  indiscreet  and  less 
consistently  illuminating  than  one  might  have  wished. 

The  Theatre  of  Steven  Berkoff  is  a  stylish  photographic  record  of  the  work  of 
an  innovative  director  and  playwright  with  an  introduction  and  captions  by  the 
writer  himself.  It  gives  a  strong  flavour  of  his  work  and  its  appeal. 
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Richard  Boon  examines  ‘Politics  and  Terror  in  the  Plays  of  Howard  Brenton’ 
(in  Orr  and  Klaic).  It  is  a  perceptive  account  of  Brenton’s  changing  presentation 
of  terror  and  terrorists,  centring  on  the  way  that  Brenton  develops  his  analysis  and 
his  strategies  both  within  the  plays  and  in  terms  of  where  they  are  staged. 

In  ‘The  Plays  of  Caryl  Churchill:  Essays  in  Refusal’  (in  Page),  Jane  Thomas 
offers  an  intelligent  and  perceptive  account  of  Churchill’s  dramaturgy,  rescuing 
her  from  the  reductiveness  which  tends  to  dog  critical  accounts  of  any  ‘feminist’ 
or  ‘political’  playwright  in  terms  of  their  offering  or  failing  to  present  overt 
solutions  to  the  issues  they  investigate.  Theoretically  and  theatrically  sophisti¬ 
cated,  Thomas  combines  a  refreshing  eye  for  detail  (for  example,  the  verbal 
connection  between  Victoria  station  and  Victorian  attitudes  in  Cloud  Nine )  with 
a  Foucauldian  analysis  of  Churchill’s  dramatic  strategies  in  Softcops  (itself  based 
on  a  reading  of  Foucault’s  Discipline  and  Punish),  Top  Girls  and  Cloud  Nine. 

Edward  J.  Esche  considers  ‘Shelagh  Delaney’s  A  Taste  of  Honey  as  Serious 
Text:  A  Semiotic  Reading’  (in  Page),  using  what  he  usefully  characterizes  as 
Martin  Esslin’s  ‘soft  semiotics’  to  open  an  investigation  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  a  play  which,  as  he  rightly  remarks,  has  been  a  staple  of  English  school 
syllabuses  but  has  attracted  minimal  attention  in  its  own  right  from  academic 
critics. 

‘David  Hare’s  Drama,  1970-1981:  An  Interview’  by  Alison  Summers  ( CentR 
36.573-91)  is  something  of  an  anachronism  since  the  interview  which  took  place 
in  1981  has  not  previously  been  published.  It  is  now  printed  together  with  a 
Prefatory  Note  and  Commentary  by  Bert  Cardullo.  Much  of  the  interview  deals 
with  Plenty  and  Dreams  of  Leaving  and  is  particularly  interesting  for  offering 
some  different  perspectives  on  those  works. 

Ilona  S.  Koren-Deutsch’s  ‘Feminist  Nationalism  in  Scotland:  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  Got  Her  Head  Chopped  Off  (MD  35.424-32)  is  a  useful  expository 
introduction  to  the  theatrical  work  of  the  important  Scottish  poet  and  dramatist 
Liz  Lochhead  through  her  1987  treatment  of  the  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Adrian  Page  examines  ‘An  Age  of  Surfaces:  Joe  Orton’s  Drama  and 
Postmodernism’  (in  Page),  interestingly  juxtaposing  Orton’s  practices  and  prin¬ 
ciples  with  those  of  a  number  of  postmodern  theorists. 

PinterR  continues  to  serve  as  an  important  source  of  essays  on  all  aspects  of 
Pinter’s  work.  Elsewhere,  Penelope  Prentice  traces  ‘Madness  in  Harold  Pinter  s 
Plays  and  Filmscripts’  ( Cithara  32.31-8),  concentrating  mainly  on  an  explication 
of  The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman.  It  is  a  straightforwardly  informative  account 
that  contrasts  sharply  with  Howard  Pearce’s  ‘Harold  Pinter’s  “The  Black  and 
White”:  Mimesis  and  Vision’  ( ConL  32.688—711)  which  uses  Pinter  s  sketch  as 
the  springboard  for  an  extended  excursion  into  critical  theories  which  I  found 
curiously  unenlightening.  A  much  more  illuminating  use  of  current  critical  theo¬ 
ries  appears  in  David  Z.  Saltz’s  well-focused  ‘Radical  Mimesis:  The  “Pinter 
Problem”  Revisited’  ( CompD  26.218-36),  which  offers  both  an  overview  of 
various  theories  about  Pinter’s  use  of  language  and  his  own  answer  to  the 
questions  they  raise  about  the  relationship  between  the  interrelational  and 
‘referential’  functions  of  language  in  Pinter.  It  is  a  lively  and  well-informed 
argument  that  deals  lucidly  and  confidently  with  texts,  critics  and  theories. 
Tetsuo  Kishi’s  “‘They  don’t  make  them  like  that  any  more”:  intertextuahty  in 
Old  Times'  (in  Scolnicov  and  Holland)  pursues  the  use  of  (mis)quotations  from 
popular  songs  by  Deeley  and  Anna.  While  the  evidence  adduced  for  misquotation 
and  how  the  characters  might  be  using  it  is  persuasive,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
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accept  that  even  an  informed  audience  will  be  in  a  position  to  apply  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  line-by-line  nuances  that  Kishi  finds  to  the  flux  of  a  play  in 
performance. 

Robert  Wilcher  attempts  to  disentangle  the  mysteries  of  ‘The  Communal 
Dream  of  Myth:  David  Rudkin’s  The  Triumph  of  Death'  ( MD  35.571-84)  in  a 
rare  essay  on  Rudkin,  a  writer  who,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  innovative 
work,  seems  destined  to  remain  forever  marginal.  I  do  not  know  this  play  so  I  am 
unable  to  comment  on  the  strengths  of  Wilcher’s  analysis,  though  it  emerges  from 
his  accounts  as  extremely  challenging. 

Peter  Shaffer  is  well  served  by  C.  J.  Gianakaris  who  has  published  his  own 
full-length  study  (Peter  Shaffer )  and  edited  a  collection  of  essays  (Peter  Shaffer: 
A  Casebook)  Gianakaris’s  own  study,  probably  inevitably,  effectively  concen¬ 
trates  on  on  tracing  Apollonian  and  Dionysiac  elements  in  Shaffer’s  work  up  to 
Lettice  and  Lovage.  He  pays  due  attention  to  Shaffer’s  theatricality  but  is 
sometimes  less  assured  in  references  to  other  dramatists  and  to  the  influences  of 
Brecht  and  Artaud.  Gianakaris  obviously  admires  Shaffer’s  work  but  his  is  not  a 
blind  partisanship,  and  he  deals  judiciously  with  those  who  are  more  sceptical  of 
its  value,  even  if  this  does  occasionally  degenerate  into  a  list  of  who  liked  which 
shows  when.  In  the  Casebook  he  has  assembled  a  strong  team  (Charles  R.  Lyons, 
Gene  A.  Plunka,  Barbara  Lounsberry,  James  R.  Stacy,  Felicia  Hardison  Londre, 
Dennis  A.  Klein  and  Michael  Hinden)  to  analyse  the  whole  of  Shaffer’s  career 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives  which  do  his  work  full  justice.  The  volume  also 
includes  an  interview  with  Shaffer  himself  by  Gianakaris.  In  ‘A  Jealous  God: 
Ritual  and  Judgment  in  Shaffer’s  Equus’  (PLL  28.174—84),  Leonard  Mustazza 
offers  a  sharply  focused  reading  of  the  critical  tendency  to  take  Dysart’s  reading 
of  Alan  Strang’s  religion  in  terms  of  an  Apollonian-Dionysiac  antithesis  as  the 
correct  one.  Instead,  he  convincingly  draws  attention  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  religion  is  based  on  an  Old  Testament  God,  although  he  does  not  consider  the 
dramaturgical  ways  in  which  the  play’s  construction  privileges  Dysart’s  views. 
Dennis  A.  Klein  also  contributed  a  straightforward  explication  of  ‘Family  Rela¬ 
tionships  in  Peter  Shaffer’s  Yonadab'  to  Yiddish  7(1 990). 78— 94. 

I  have  not  seen  ShawR  this  year.  E.  A.  Levenston’s  ‘Shaw’s  Stage  Directions’ 
(in  Scolnicov  and  Holland)  is  a  straightforward  introduction  to  Shaw’s  use  of  non¬ 
theatrical  stage  directions  aimed  at  readers  rather  than  theatre  practitioners. 
A.  M.  Gibbs  has  compiled  a  useful  collection  of  previously  published  critical 
essays  in  his  Casebook  on  Bernard  Shaw:  'Man  and  Superman  '  and  ‘Saint  Joan  '. 

In  ‘Naming  the  Characters  of  Synge’s  Playboy  of  the  Western  World'  (Eire 
27.93-101),  M.  I  to  suggests  that  Synge  ‘used  the  names  of  the  characters  and 
proper  names  appropriate  for  the  character  and  role,  and  wrote  dialogue  in 
accordance  with  these  proper  nouns  because  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Gaelic’.  As  with  all  such  views,  some  of  the  attributions  make  more  sense  than 
others,  some  are  more  illuminating  than  others,  and  there  is  always  the  caveat  that 
such  elements  are  more  likely  to  be  available  to  some  members  of  some  audiences 
than  they  are  to  others. 
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HENRY  CLARIDGE,  KEVIN  MCCARRON  and  JANET  GOODWYN 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1 .  General;  2.  American  Literature  to 
1825;  3.  American  Literature  1825  to  1865;  4.  American  Literature  1865  to  1900. 
Sections  1  and  2  are  by  Henry  Claridge,  section  3  is  by  Kevin  McCarron  and 
section  4  is  by  Janet  Goodwyn. 


1.  General 

Current  bibliographical  listings  for  the  field  and  the  period  continue  to  be 
available  quarterly  in  AL  and  annually  in  MLAIB.  AmLS  for  1990,  under  the 
editorship  of  Louis  Owens  who  joins  David  Nordloh  (he  will  edit  the  1991 
volume)  as  co-editor,  offers  the  now  customary  thoroughness  and  serviceableness 
in  its  coverage  of  criticism  and  scholarship.  Owens’s  prefatory  note  draws 
attention  to  the  degree  to  which  AmLS  is  in  a  ‘state  of  transition’,  partly,  he 
argues,  because  the  very  idea  of  what  constitutes  American  literature  is  being 
called  into  question,  though  fortunately  for  the  readership  of  this  very  useful 
research  tool  not  so  called  into  question  that  the  compilation  of  this  annual  has 
become  redundant.  There  are,  he  says,  some  ‘unfortunate  lacunae’  in  the  cover¬ 
age,  notably  of  selections  for  the  German  and  East  European  scholarship,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  changes  to  note:  Brian  Higgins  has  given  way  to  John  Wenke 
on  Melville,  and  new  also  are  Cleo  McNally  Kearns  and  George  Keams  on 
‘Pound  and  Eliot’,  while  M.  Thomas  Inge  announces  his  retirement  from  the 
Faulkner  chapter.  Jo  Ann  Middleton  has  performed  the  useful  service  of  covering 
two  years’  worth  of  work  in  one  by  making  up  the  chapter  on  ‘Fiction  1900  to  the 
1930s’  missing  from  AmLS  for  1989,  and  particularly  noteworthy  for  their  range 
and  judiciousness  are  the  chapters  by  William  J.  Scheick  (whose  Design  in 
Puritan  American  Literature  is  reviewed  below)  on  ‘Literature  to  1800’  and  John 
Carlos  Rowe  on  ‘Whitman  and  Dickinson’. 

My  task  this  year  has  been  made  somewhat  more  difficult  than  that  of  past 
years  mainly  because  of  my  having  received  only  a  fraction  of  what  I  have 
ordered.  This  is  partly  a  plea  for  greater  co-operation  from  publishers,  though  it 
is  compounded  by  the  inevitable  time-lag  between  the  publication  of  books  and 
the  point  at  which  they  arrive  in  my  university  library  (assuming,  that  is,  I  haven  t 
received  them  from  the  publishers).  There  are  a  number  of  works  published  this 
year  which  will  have  to  wait  until  next  year  (perhaps  beyond!)  for  my  review. 
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The  Cambridge  Studies  in  American  Literature  and  Culture  Series  has  had  an 
active  year  and  I  have  five  books  published  under  these  auspices  to  consider. 
Thomas  Gustafson’s  Representative  Words:  Politics,  Literature,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Language,  1776-1865  is  a  long  and  ambitious  study  concerned  with  the 
language  (perhaps  we  might  say  ‘languages’)  of  American  politics  and  American 
literature  in  the  period  between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  He  is,  in  part, 
interested  in  what  he  calls  the  ‘corruption  of  language’  and  he  argues  in  his 
introduction  that  in  America  ‘the  quest  to  end  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  words 
has  followed  three  broad  routes:  the  reform  of  language,  the  reform  of  people,  and 
the  reform  of  people’s  understanding  of  the  potentials  and  liabilities  of  language’. 
In  pursuing  this  line  of  enquiry  Gustafson  draws  on  a  wide  range  of  materials  and 
evidence:  constitutional  law,  political  language,  history,  imaginative  literature, 
and  textbooks  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  I’m  not  in  any  position  to  properly  judge 
Gustafson’s  mastery  of  many  of  these  disparate  materials  and  I  shall  confine  my 
comments  here  to  what  he  has  to  say  about  American  imaginative  literature.  He 
writes  at  some  length  about  Cooper,  Melville  and  Whitman,  all  of  whom,  he 
suggests,  addressed  the  question  of  how,  or  whether,  ‘to  advance  the  language 
beyond  the  range  of  inherited  representations  ...’  since  America  ‘became  the 
home  of  linguistic  as  well  as  social  transformation’.  He  sees  Cooper  as  a  writer 
who  seeks  to  ‘guard  the  language  of  the  United  States  ...  from  the  subversive 
forces  of  American  democracy’,  Melville  (and  Hawthorne)  revealing  his  scepti¬ 
cism  about  the  ‘tongues  of  flames’  possessed  by  poets,  reformers,  and  preachers 
as  well  as  by  politicians  and  judges,  and  Whitman  as  an  opponent  of  the  linguistic 
‘“purism”  that  would  retard  the  demands  of  the  spirit’.  These  observations  are 
contextualized  by  Gustafson’s  familiarity  with  what  one  might  call  the  history  of 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  American  politics,  a  familiarity  that  is  grounded  in  much 
impressive  scholarship,  though  some  readers  may  find  the  frequency  with  which 
names  and  ‘authorities’  are  cited  a  little  disconcerting.  What  is  lacking  in  the 
study  (for  reasons  which  may  be  good  but  are  unstated)  is  any  historical  account 
of  the  changing  face  of  the  American  language;  no  consideration,  for  example,  is 
given  to  the  effects  that  ethnic  and  cultural  heterogeneity  had  on  American 
English,  and  the  ‘language  reforms’  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
while  not  ignored,  are  dealt  with  fairly  cursorily.  A  book  that  covers  very  similar 
topics  over  much  the  same  historical  period,  Michael  P.  Kramer’s  Imagining 
Language  in  America  (1992),  has  yet  to  be  received  for  review. 

Where  we  might  say  that  the  English  language  ‘migrated’  to  the  United  States, 
so  those  who  took  the  language  with  them  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  the 
concern  of  Stephen  Fender’s  Sea  Changes:  British  Emigration  and  American 
Literature,  a  further  addition  to  the  Cambridge  series.  For  all  its  speculativeness 
this  is  a  fascinating  and  important  study,  and,  indeed,  one  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  breaks  new  ground.  Fender  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  distinction  between 
what  we  traditionally  called  ‘high  art’  (here,  notably,  the  writings  of  Cooper, 
Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  James,  Dreiser  and  Cather)  and  those  other  ‘species’  of 
writing  which,  in  recent  years,  have  increasingly  found  a  place  for  themselves  in 
academic  and  scholarly  study  (emigrants’  letters,  promotional  literature  and 
private  memoirs).  Out  of  these  disparate  materials  Fender  weaves  a  story  that 
tests  the  central  tenet  of  his  thesis,  that  ‘Like  the  rest  of  American  culture, 
“American  literature”  is  a  synthetic  construction  of  the  ideology  of  emigration.’ 
I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  how  emigration  constitutes  an  ‘ideology’  and  the 
cynical  side  of  me  tends  to  think  that  the  invocation,  thankfully  occasional,  of  the 
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language  of  contemporary  poststructuralist  and  ‘cultural  studies’  criticism  is 
simply  to  give  the  book  a  dubious  theoretical  relevance,  but  beyond  this  the 
literary  readings  are  consistently  perceptive  and  invigorating.  It  is  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  side,  however,  that  I  think  the  more  substantive  criticisms  can  be  made. 
Fender  draws  selectively  from  private  correspondence  from  the  seventeenth  to 
early  nineteenth  centuries;  some  of  this  is  published  correspondence,  some  of  it 
material  from  archival  research  (mostly  in  England).  The  correspondence  has 
been  read,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  the  thesis,  rather  than  the  thesis  having  been 
constructed  in  the  light  of  the  correspondence.  Fender  is  determined  to  show  that 
the  letters  from  emigrants  articulate  a  rejection  of  ‘the  Old  Home’  but  the  extant 
material  does  not  convey  such  an  unambiguous  viewpoint,  since  many  emigrants 
had  continuing  responsibilities  in  their  homeland  and  were  eager  to  ensure  that 
they  did  not  offend  the  political  and  cultural  sensibilities  of  those  (often  relatives, 
but  not  always  so)  from  whom  they  had  separated.  The  contradictions  of  this 
transatlantic  ‘give  and  take’  are,  perhaps,  unjustly  neglected  in  an  attempt  to 
present  a  monolithic  account  of  ‘the  rhetoric  of  American  emigration  and  its 
relationship  to  the  rhetoric  of  American  national  identity’.  But  it  would  be 
churlish  to  cavil  at  length  with  Fender:  this  is  an  impressive  book,  required 
reading  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in  its  subject  (and  this  should  include  all  those 
concerned  with  American  Literature),  and  the  publishers,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  are  to  be  congratulated  as  well  on  its  physical  appearance. 

Two  further  works  in  the  Cambridge  series  take  their  points  of  departure  from 
the  place  of  religion  in  American  culture.  We  used  to  think  of  the  United  States 
as  an  essentially  Protestant  nation,  its  values  shaped  by  the  fortuitous  confluence 
of  Puritan  individualism  and  Lockean  liberalism.  Paul  Giles  s  American  Catholic 
Arts  and  Fictions:  Culture,  Ideology,  Aesthetics  reminds  us  of  a  rather  different 
intellectual  and  religious  heritage.  This  is  an  ambitious  and  lengthy  book  (close 
to  550  pages)  whose  purpose,  as  Giles  states  in  his  opening  sentence,  is  to 
examine  the  continuing  significance  of  religion,  and  specifically  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  as  an  ideological  force  within  American  literature,  film,  and  photography’. 
To  this  end,  Giles  draws  on  a  considerable  body  of  literary  and  artistic  material, 
materials  as  diverse  as  the  novels  of  Theodore  Dreiser  and  James  T.  Farrell,  The 
Great  Gatsby,  the  poetry  of  Allen  Tate,  Robert  Lowell,  John  Berryman,  and  Frank 
O’Hara,  the  photography  of  Robert  Mapplethorpe,  the  art  of  Andy  Warhol,  and 
the  films  of  John  Ford,  Robert  Altman,  Alfred  Hitchcock  and  Martin  Scorsese. 
The  emphasis,  as  this  list  should  indicate,  is  very  much  on  the  modem  and  the 
postmodern  but  the  opening  chapters  ground  the  debate  in  nineteenth-century 
presuppositions  such  as  the  religious  inheritance  of  Irish  and  Italian  immigrants 
for  whom  Catholicism  was  a  link  to  the  homeland,  and  the  various  forms  of 
‘opposition’  to  Catholicism,  notably  that  of  Thoreau.  The  thesis  Giles  offers,  if 
one  can  be  so  bold  as  to  reduce  such  a  compendious  exercise  to  a  single  sentence, 
is  that,  in  a  sense,  certain  contributions  to  American  culture  (that  is,  those  of 
American  Catholics  rather  than  those  of  a  specifically  Catholic  nature)  have  been 
undervalued  because  the  (explicit  or  implicit)  ideologies  of  their  texts  do  not 
accord  with  what  are  conceived,  often  unconsciously,  to  be  American  literary 
values’,  and,  indeed,  as  Giles  continues,  ‘One  obvious  ramification  of  this 
alternative  American  “Catholic”  tradition  is  to  reveal  the  “Protestant”  cultural 
tradition  as  a  relative  phenomenon’.  Arguably  the  pluralist  diversity  of  American 
life  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  any  argument  for  the  ‘relativity’  of  Protestantism,  but 
I  frequently  find  Giles  invoking  the  Catholicism  of  his  authors  and  other  artists 
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as  if  it  were  in  some  way  a  constituent  part  of  their  achievement.  He  argues,  for 
example,  that  Robert  Lowell’s  later  poems  are  judged  superior  to  his  earlier  ones 
because  of ‘unexamined  assumptions’  about  the  Catholicism  of  the  latter  and  that 
this  leads  to  a  critically  misleading  division  of  his  poems  into  religious  and 
secular  phases.  But  this  is  just  an  example  of  his  thesis  forcing  him  to  conclu¬ 
sions  that  fly  in  the  face  of  evidence:  the  later  poems  are  superior  because  they 
are  better  poems  and  those  critics  of  Lowell  I  have  read  rarely  invoke  his 
Catholicism  as  a  substantial  critical  consideration  in  the  way  that  Giles  suggests. 
Ann-Janine  Morey’s  Religion  and  Sexuality  in  American  Literature  addresses,  as 
the  author  writes  in  her  introduction,  ‘Two  basic  questions  ...:  First,  how  have 
American  novelists  handled  the  interaction  between  religious  and  sexual  experi¬ 
ence?  Second,  are  there  instructive  similarities  and  differences  in  how  male  and 
female  authors  write  about  embodiment?’  These  questions  are,  she  argues, 
already  shaped  by  the  ideological  assumptions  of  nineteenth-century  white  male 
authors  in  an  emphatically  Protestant  tradition  (she  and  Paul  Giles  might  have  an 
interesting,  if  intractable,  argument  about  the  persistence  of  this  tradition);  paired 
with  these  ‘white  males’  (they  number  amongst  them  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Harold  Frederic  and  William  Dean  Howells)  are  ‘novels  written  by  nineteenth- 
and  twentieth-  century  white  women,  most  of  which  are  not  recognised  as  classic 
documents  of  American  literary  history’;  numbered  among  the  latter  are  the 
novels  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  (Ward),  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  Susan  Warner,  most  of  them  belonging  to  what  Morey  (and 
others)  call  the  tradition  of  ‘homiletic  fiction’  (Morey  is,  to  some  extent,  chal¬ 
lenging  Ann  Douglas’s  characterization  of  this  as  a  ‘sentimental  tradition’  in  her 
The  Feminization  of  American  Culture  which  appeared  in  1 977).  In  a  disinterest¬ 
edly  critical  sense  the  writings  of  nineteenth-century  American  women  novelists 
within  this  tradition  have,  in  comparison  with  their  male  counterparts,  an  interest 
that  is  purely  scholarly  and  historical,  but  Morey  has  resurrected  them  in  a  way 
that  lends  considerable  force  to  her  arguments  about  what  she  calls  ‘the  indissolu¬ 
ble  confluence  of  religious  and  sexual  passion’.  This  study  is  unlikely  to  send  any 
reader  in  an  eager  search  for  some  of  the  more  obscure  novels  under  discussion 
but  as  a  work  of  historical  scholarship  which  is  informed  by  contemporary 
feminist  and  gender  theory  Morey’s  book  has  many  virtues,  notably  her  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  place  and  function  of  metaphor  in  the  fiction  of  American  women 
writers. 

Autobiographical  narratives  by  American  women  are  the  concern  of  two  books 
(both  available  in  paperback)  published  this  year.  I  shall  discuss  Journeys  in  New 
Worlds:  Early  American  Women 's  Narratives,  edited  by  William  L.  Andrews, 
Sargent  Bush,  Jr,  Annette  Kolodny,  Amy  Schrager  Lang  and  Daniel  B.  Shea,  in 
the  next  section  of  this  chapter,  but  American  Women ’s  Autobiography:  Fea(s)ts 
of  Memory,  edited  by  Margo  Culley,  draws  together  fourteen  essays  (including 
Culley’s  introduction)  which  seek  to  assess  the  contribution  American  women 
have  made  to  the  autobiographical  tradition.  The  essays  range  widely  in  terms  of 
the  material  they  cover,  encompassing  works  as  diverse  as  Harriet  Jacobs’s 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl,  Written  by  Herself,  Gertrude  Stein’s  The 
Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton’s  Eighty  Years  and 
More,  Maxine  Hong  Kingston’s  The  Woman  Warrior,  and  the  various 
‘embodiments’  of  Dorothy  Day’s  ‘spiritual  autobiography’.  Some  essays  are, 
naturally,  a  good  deal  better  than  others  and  those  by  Ann  Taves  on  ‘Self  and  God 
in  the  Early  Published  Memoirs  of  New  England  Women’,  Janis  Greve  on 
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‘Orphanhood  and  “Photo”-Portraiture  in  Mary  McCarthy’s  Memories  of  a  Catho¬ 
lic  Girlhood ’,  and  Shirley  Geok-Lin  Lim  on  ‘The  Tradition  of  Chinese  American 
Women’s  Life  Stories:  Thematics  of  Race  and  Gender  in  Jade  Snow  Wong’s  Fifth 
Chinese  Daughter  and  Maxine  Hong  Kingston’s  The  Woman  Warrior ’  are  par¬ 
ticularly  commendable,  but  others,  such  as  Catherine  R.  Stimpson’s  ‘Gertrude 
Stein  and  the  Lesbian  Lie’,  which  seeks  to  appropriate  The  Autobiography  of 
Alice  B.  Toklas  to  the  idioms  of  postmodernist  critical  theory,  are  either 
unpersuasive  or  argumentatively  incomplete.  Culley’s  volume  is  one  in  an  on¬ 
going  series  ( Wisconsin  Studies  in  American  Autobiography)  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press;  also  in  this  series  is  Paul  John  Eakin’s  American  Autobio¬ 
graphy:  Restrospect  and  Prospect,  published  in  1991,  a  collection  of  essays  of  a 
fairly  general  nature  which  offers  an  overview  both  of  the  major  historical  periods 
of  American  autobiography  (four  essays  address  this)  and,  in  a  second  section,  of 
the  diversity  of  voices  and  forms  that  constitute  the  distinctive  achievements  of 
American  writers  in  this  genre.  Eakin’s  introduction  is  particularly  valuable,  for 
both  its  historiographical  character  and  its  broad  account  of  the  various  lines  of 
scholarly  and  critical  enquiry.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  is  the  absence  of  a 
comprehensive  bibliography  for  the  volume  as  a  whole,  though  many  of  the 
individual  essays  are  very  useful  as  reference  tools. 

The  Idea  of  Authorship  in  America:  Democratic  Poetics  from  Franklin  to 
Melville,  by  Kenneth  Dauber,  was  published  in  1990  but  has  only  just  been 
received  for  review.  Dauber’s  book  addresses  two  fundamental  questions:  ‘How 
does  a  writer  justify  his  presumption  in  intruding  himself  on  our  notice?  What 
kind  of  reading  does  a  reader  owe  a  writer?’  The  insistence  here  on  him  and 
‘his’  does  not  betray  Dauber’s  ‘political  incorrectness’  in  using  the  male  pronoun, 
but,  more  innocently,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  six  authors  to  whom  he  devotes 
individual  chapters  are  all  men:  Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Herman 
Melville.  His  argument  enacts  a  passage  from  autobiography  (Franklin)  to  autho¬ 
rial  silence  (Melville)  in  a  context  that  engages  with  the  various  notions  of 
literary  career,  literary  genre  and  text  whilst  keeping  in  mind  what  he  sees  as  the 
relationship  between  ‘literary  rhetoric’  and  ‘democratic  poetics’.  One  has  to  say 
that  some  of  the  notions  he  deploys  here  are  extremely  fuzzy,  if  not  slippery,  and 
it  is  hard  to  accept,  at  the  outset,  that  the  ‘faith  in  writing’  to  which  Dauber 
repeatedly  adverts  in  his  book  (and  which  one  might  more  simply  see  as  the 
assumption  a  writer  makes  about  his  ability  to  communicate  with  an  unknown 
reader)  is  necessarily  a  ‘democratic  faith’  and,  by  extension,  an  ‘American  faith  . 
Why,  one  might  reasonably  ask,  can’t  the  same  arguments  apply  to,  say,  English 
and  French  writers?  In  addition  to  this,  particular  difficulties  arise  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  works  Dauber  chooses  to  illustrate  his  thesis.  His  fourth  chapter,  for 
example,  ‘Poe  and  Plagiarism’,  is  probably  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book  and  begins  with  some  extended  consideration  of  Poe’s  Eureka.  Dauber  asks: 
‘How  would  he  like  Eureka  to  be  read?’  This  seems,  in  some  ways,  a  second- 
order  question.  One  might  more  profitably  ask:  ‘What  is  EurekaT  since  finding 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  will,  presumably,  have  some  bearing  on  how  we  read 
it.  Dauber  gives  little  indication  of  having  engaged  at  all  with  the  debate  about 
the  ‘status’  of  Eureka  and,  as  a  result,  his  comments  on  the  work,  and,  indeed, 
his  comments  on  how  it  relates  to  other  works  by  Poe,  are  meandering  and 
inconclusive.  When,  however,  he  turns  to  the  equally  vexing  debates  about  Poe 
as  a  plagiarist  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  of  interest,  and  his  analysis  of  the 
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relationship  between  the  ‘plagiarism’  and  ‘false  erudition’  and  ‘burlesquing  is 
frequently  trenchant  and  lively. 

Given  its  relative  brevity  (145  pages  plus  notes,  etc.),  Dana  D.  Nelson’s  The 
Word  in  Black  and  White:  Reading  "Race"  in  American  Literature,  1638-1867 
covers,  as  its  subtitle  squarely  indicates,  a  considerable  time-span.  Her  method, 
as  she  describes  it,  is  ‘a  bricolage  of  “sociological  criticism(s)  ’  ,  and  her  project 
is  ‘to  examine  the  deployment  of  “race”  in  a  variety  of  literary  texts  by  “white” 
authors,  from  colonization  through  the  Civil  War’.  The  inverted  commas  around 
‘race’  and  ‘white’  is  an  indication  of  her  (reasonable)  reluctance  to  use  these 
words  in  a  generalizing  way,  but  so  many  other  words  (and  sometimes  similar 
words)  have  inverted  commas  around  them  that  her  reader  is  not  only  somewhat 
disconcerted  but  also  begins  to  wonder  whether  she  has  any  faith  in  whether 
words  can  communicate  anything  at  all.  This  book  isn’t  the  predictable  study  of 
the  treatment  of  race  and  related  questions  in  selected  white  American  writers; 
rather  it  attempts  to  address  the  ways  in  which  these  authors  (unwittingly,  one 
would  have  to  say)  constructed  race  in  their  writings  and  how  these  constructions 
‘strategize  “race”  for  their  larger  culture  ...’  and  thus  might  be  seen  to  contribute 
to  the  ‘ongoing  debate  over  “race”  ...’  The  danger  here,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  forgetting  that  race  is  something  more  than  a  ‘fictional  construct’ 
(those  who  bore  its  subjugations  presumably  did  not  think  of  it  in  this  way)  and 
of  granting  to  imaginative  literature  a  social  and  ideological  role  that  was,  in 
reality,  performed  by  institutions  and  other  less  palpable  social  and  economic 
forces.  Nelson  is,  on  the  whole,  alert  to  this  problem  and  her  familiarity  with  the 
historical  scholarship  on  the  subject  prevents  her  study  falling  victim  to  untested 
assumptions  about  the  capacity  of  literature  to  construct  ideology.  Not  all  she 
considers,  it  has  to  be  said,  is  imaginative  and  her  opening  chapters  explore 
notions  of  race  as  they  emerge  from  readings  of,  for  example,  Cotton  Mather’s 
‘The  Negro  Christianized’,  William  Byrd’s  Histories  of  the  Dividing  Line  Betwixt 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  Jefferson’s  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia.  Later 
chapters  concern  themselves,  preponderantly,  with  imaginative  fiction  and  those 
on  Cooper’s  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans ,  Poe’s  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym 
and  Melville’s  ‘Benito  Cereno’  are  significant  contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
race  in  nineteenth-century  fiction.  This  book  has  its  rough  edges  and  its  occa¬ 
sional  obscurities  but,  all  in  all,  it  has  much  to  commend  it  to  the  reader  with 
similar  interests  . 

Joel  Myerson’s  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance:  1992  is  a  further 
addition  to  an  ongoing  yearly  series  edited  by  Myerson  and  handsomely  bound, 
printed  and  illustrated  by  VirginiaUP.  The  essays,  thirteen  in  all,  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  scholarly,  bibliographical  and  textual  in  nature,  though  Jeffrey  Steele’s 
‘Freeing  the  “Prisoned  Queen”:  The  Development  of  Margaret  Fuller’s  Poetry’  is 
a  valuable  critical  overview,  chronologically  conducted,  of  a  neglected  aspect  of 
Fuller’s  achievement.  Many  of  the  purely  scholarly  essays  are  of  considerable 
interest,  notably  Robert  C.  Grayson’s  ‘Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Robin’s 
Molineux  Problem’  which  seeks  to  explore  Robin’s  experiences  in  Hawthorne’s 
‘My  Kinsman,  Major  Molinuex’  in  the  light  of  the  second  volume  of 
Hutchinson’s  The  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Lynn  Horth’s  ‘Richard  Bent¬ 
ley’s  Place  in  Melville’s  Literary  Career’  which  throws  a  good  deal  of  new  light 
on  Melville’s  connections  with  his  English  publisher,  and  Francis  B.  Dedmond’s 
‘fourth  installment’  of  his  edition  of  William  Ellery  Channing  the  Younger’s 
letters,  ‘The  Selected  Letters  of  William  Ellery  Channing  The  Younger  (Part 
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Four)’.  Many  of  the  other  essays  cover  more  recondite  matters  but  the  standard 
of  scholarship  throughout  the  volume  is  impressively  high. 

The  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  further  articles,  many  by  established 
scholars,  which  contribute  to  the  continuing  debate  about  the  ‘nature’  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  and  its  status  as  an  object  of  academic  inquiry.  Elizabeth  Remker 
in  ‘Resistance  and  Change:  The  Rise  of  American  Literature  Studies’  ( AL 
64.347—65)  examines  ‘the  rise  of  American  literature  as  a  discipline  in  the 
American  academy  in  general,  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  particular’. 
Her  article  is  in  part  concerned  with  the  debate  between  philology  as  a  science 
and  the  essentially  unscientific  character  of  literary  studies,  a  debate  which  is 
seen  as  responding,  in  part,  to  larger  social  and  political  debates  about  the  nature 
of  America  itself,  though  the  chief  merit  of  the  essay  is  its  account  of  American 
literature  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Lawrence  Buell,  well  known  for  his  work  on  the 
American  Renaissance  and  on  Transcendentalism,  looks  at  the  impact  of 
postcolonial  literary  theory  on  considerations  of  the  ‘rise’  of  American  literature 
in  his  ‘American  Literary  Emergence  as  a  Postcolonial  Phenomenon’  ( AmLH 
4.411-42),  addressing  what  he  calls  the  ‘cisatlantic  hermeticism’  and  ‘parochi¬ 
alism’  of  much  traditional  literary  history.  In  the  same  issue  of  AmLH,  Peter 
Carafiol,  whose  The  American  Ideal:  Literary  History  as  a  Worldly  Activity  was 
reviewed  in  these  pages  last  year  (YWES  72.424-5),  pursues  a  similar  line  of 
inquiry  (and,  indeed,  a  similar  line  of  inquiry  to  that  of  his  book)  by  pointing  to 
the  problems  of  what  he  calls  ‘the  intrinsically  ahistorical  assumptions  that 
support  “America”’  and  our  tendency  to  construct  explanatory  narratives  ‘accord¬ 
ing  to  the  structures  of  eighteenth-century  logic’,  though  one  has  to  say  that 
Carafiol’s  generalizations  carry  with  them  little  in  the  way  of  substantial  and 
persuasive  evidence.  Further  discussion  of  related  issues  in  the  theoretical  study 
of  American  literature,  especially  those  of  self-identity  and  national  identity,  can 
be  found  in  Timothy  J.  Reiss,  ‘Mapping  Identities:  Literature,  Nationalism, 
Colonialism’  ( AmLH  4.649-77). 


2.  American  Literature  to  1825 

I  begin  this  section  with  my  now  customary  notice  of  those  works  of  historical 
scholarship  of  interest  to  students  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Richard 
Godbeer’s  The  Devil’s  Dominion:  Magic  and  Religion  in  Early  New  England 
(another  volume  in  the  Cambridge  Studies  in  American  Literature  and  Culture 
Series)  examines  the  use  of  folk  magic  by  ordinary  men  and  women  in  early  New 
England  and  seeks  to  establish  affinities  between  Puritanism  and  magic,  notably 
what  Godbeer  calls  the  ‘ambivalent  relationship’  of  the  magical  tradition  to 
‘officially  sanctioned  supernatural  belief.  Virginia  DeJohn  Anderson’s  New 
England’s  Generation:  The  Great  Migration  and  the  Formation  of  Society  and 
Culture  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  which  appeared  in  1991  and  is  now  available 
in  paperback,  might  be  seen  as  a  historical  complement  to  Stephen  Fender’s  Sea 
Changes  (reviewed  above)  in  its  emphasis  on  the  related  issues  of  ‘passage’  and 
‘transplantation’  to  the  New  World.  Anderson  examines  the  lives  of  some  700 
emigrants  to  New  England  and  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  ‘ordinary  lives’ 
of  the  emigrants  and  their  search  for  economic  security. 

The  most  general  study  of  Puritan  literature  to  appear  this  year  is  also  one  of 
the  best  books  of  recent  years  in  the  whole  field.  William  J.  Scheick  s  Design  in 
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Puritan  American  Literature  runs  to  little  more  than  160  pages  but  it  contains  a 
wealth  of  informed  scholarship  and  intelligent  critical  reading.  Scheick  is  eager 
to  return  us  to  the  study  of  Puritan  literature  in  and  of  itself  rather  than  treat  it 
as  a  ‘site’  for  historical  contextualization.  This  isn’t  to  suggest  that  he  is  insen¬ 
sitive  to  historical  scholarship  but  rather  that  he  wants  us  to  address  first-order 
questions  about  the  critical  value  of  seventeenth-century  literature.  His  readings 
(particularly  of  Anne  Bradstreet  and  Edward  Taylor)  are  markedly  linguistic  and 
semantic  and  insist  upon  his  view  that  Puritan  artists  confronted  the  unstable 
crux  of  language  ...  the  intersection  of  temporal  artful  connotation  and  eternal 
artistic  denotation  in  their  verbal  emblems’  so  much  so  that  language  functions, 
as  he  puts  it,  as  a  kind  of  ‘double-talk’.  His  criticism  is  informed  by  some 
familiarity  with  modem  theories  of  language  and,  more  particularly,  literary 
meaning  but  one  never  feels  that  the  theories  are  ‘yoked  by  violence’  to  the 
material  he  considers.  Other  than  Bradstreet  and  Taylor  he  looks  also  at  the 
writings  of  William  Bradford,  Thomas  Morton,  Richard  Mather,  Nathaniel  Ward 
and  Urian  Oakes,  and  the  concluding  chapters  bring  the  discussion  into  the 
eighteenth  century  through  consideration  of  Jonathan  Edwards  (notably 
Edwards’s  early  sermons)  and  Nathaniel  Fiske’s  ‘An  Allegorical  Description  . 
Occasionally  the  writing,  and  the  argument,  is  unnecessarily  difficult  and  abstract 
but  this  remains  an  important  study  which  anyone  with  interests  in  the  field  will 
want  to  consult.  There  is  no  bibliography,  but  the  endnotes,  many  of  which  are 
substantial,  provide  a  useful  conspectus  of  the  criticism. 

Raymond  F.  Dolle’s  Anne  Bradstreet:  A  Reference  Guide  was  published  in 
1990  but  has  just  been  received  for  review.  As  Dolle  writes,  his  ‘bibliography 
attempts  to  identify  all  critical  opinions,  scholarly  studies,  and  popular  materials 
referring  to  her...  the  annotations  are  informative,  nonevaluative  abstracts’.  In 
addition,  Dolle  provides  a  thorough  introduction  in  which  he  reviews  the  history 
of  the  biographical,  textual,  bibliographical  and  critical  material  pertaining  to 
Bradstreet.  This  is  a  very  useful  reference  guide  which  comes  in  G.  K.  Hall’s 
Reference  Guide  to  Literature  Series  under  the  general  editorship  of  Everett 
Emerson.  Also  in  this  series  is  Kevin  J.  Hayes’s  Captain  John  Smith:  A  Reference 
Guide  which  appeared  in  1991.  Again,  this  is  an  immensely  thorough  biblio¬ 
graphical  tool  providing  brief  annotated  entries,  year  by  year  from  1613  to  1988, 
for  all  those  items  on  Smith  that  Hayes  has  been  able  to  locate  and  read.  The 
chronological  listing  is  supplemented  by  an  alphabetical  index,  by  author  and 
topic,  of  all  the  entries.  This  series  from  G.  K.  Hall  is  clearly  generating  reference 
material  which  will  be  of  considerable  value  to  scholars  and  one  would  hope  that 
most  college  and  university  libraries  can  see  their  way  to  purchasing  these  texts. 

Returning  to  Anne  Bradstreet,  there  is  one  article  to  note  this  year  (I’m  afraid 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  two  articles  on  Bradstreet  which  have  appeared  in 
Wisconsin  Academy  Review:  A  Journal  of  Wisconsin  Culture ,  though  I  hope  to 
make  amends  next  year).  In  ‘Anne  Bradstreet  and  Elizabeth  Bishop:  Nature, 
Culture  and  Gender  in  “Contemplations”  and  “At  the  Fishhouses”’  ( JAmS 
26.247-60),  Robert  Boschman  contrasts  a  poem  written  ‘in  and  for  a  patriarchal 
community  that  valued  its  solidarity’  (Bradstreet’s  ‘Contemplations’)  with  a 
poem  that  ‘explicitly  relinquishes  the  patriarchal  burden  of  the  past,  even  though 
the  poem  is  not  a  counter-argument  specifically  directed  at  Bradstreet’  (Bishop’s 
‘At  the  Fishhouses’).  Some  might  question  the  apparent  arbitrariness  of 
Boschman’s  ‘yoking’  but  his  reading,  which  is  admirably  sensitive  to  the  linguis¬ 
tic  and  semantic  texture  of  the  poems,  throws  interesting  light  on  the  two  poets. 
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Edward  Taylor,  who  is  frequently  discussed  alongside  Bradstreet,  is  rather 
better  served  this  year.  Thomas  M.  Davis’s  A  Reading  of  Edward  Taylor  is  a  full- 
length  study  of  the  poet  and,  arguably,  the  study  one  might  most  readily  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  undergraduate  reader  of  Taylor.  Davis  begins  with  God's 
Determinations  Touching  His  Elect  in  the  context  of  a  chapter  on  Taylor’s 
‘emergence’  as  a  poet  and  from  here  moves  on  to  Series  1  of  the  Preparatory 
Meditations  and  then  to  Series  2  of  the  Meditations  where  he  examines  the 
typological  and  Canticles  Meditations  as  ‘the  two  major  units  of  poems  in  Series 
2’  and  argues  that  ‘initially  the  types  constricted  Taylor’s  poetic  development  and 
adversely  affected  the  quality  of  his  poetry;  only  when  he  was  able  to  free  himself 
of  the  mechanical  correspondence  of  the  anti-type  was  he  able  to  use  the  types  in 
a  poetic  way’.  His  approach,  therefore,  is  in  part  critical,  in  part  historical,  and 
the  successful  fusion  of  the  two  makes  for  much  illuminating  commentary,  though 
one  hesitates  to  suggest  that  any  of  the  readings  are  strikingly  ‘new’.  Two  further 
articles  on  Taylor,  those  of  Catherine  Rainwater  in  Robert  Scholnick’s  American 
Literature  and  Science  and  Ivy  Schweitzer  in  William  Shaw’s  Praise  Rejoined, 
have  yet  to  be  received  for  review  and  will  be  dealt  with  just  as  soon  as  they 
become  available. 

The  largely  non-imaginative  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  continues  to 
attract  scholarly  interest,  notably  the  writings  of  William  Bradford,  Mary 
Rowlandson  and  John  Winthrop.  Mark  L.  Sargent  in  ‘William  Bradford’s  “Dia¬ 
logue”  with  History’  (NEQ  65.389-421)  seeks  to  enlarge  our  understanding  of 
Bradford’s  contribution  to  early  American  historical  writing,  while  Michael 
Warner’s  ‘New  English  Sodom’  (AL  64.19-47)  argues  that  the  ‘Puritans  of  New 
England  relied  on  the  myth  of  Sodom  in  their  understanding  to  a  degree  that  is 
possibly  without  parallel  in  history’  and  investigates  the  roles  of  sodomy  and 
bestiality  in  the  writings  of  Bradford,  Winthrop  and  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
among  others.  In  ‘John  Winthrop’s  “Modell”  Covenant  and  the  Company  Way’ 
(EAL  27.85-100),  Scott  Michaelsen  reads  ‘The  Modell  of  Christian  Charity’  in 
a  way  that  enlarges  our  understanding  of  its  historical,  legal  and  political  con¬ 
texts.  He  argues  that  the  ‘Modell’  is  important  for  what  it  says  about  ‘old 
England’  and  for  its  articulation  of  ideas  that  relate  to  a  ‘national  or  federal 
covenant’.  The  particular  value  of  his  essay,  however,  is  in  its  attention  to  legal 
matters;  he  reads  Winthrop’s  sermon  in  relation  to  ‘newly  emerging  theories  of 
contract  law  and  interpretation’  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  ‘legal  condi¬ 
tions’  of  the  Puritan  voyage  to  America.  This  essay  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  I  have  seen  on  Winthrop  in  recent  years.  Mary  Rowlandson’s  Narrative  of 
the  Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson  is  under  discussion  in 
three  essays,  and  an  edition  of  the  text,  with  introduction  and  notes,  appears  in 
Journeys  in  New  Worlds:  Early  American  Women 's  Narratives  edited  by  William 
L.  Andrews,  Sargent  Bush,  Jr,  Annette  Kolodny,  Amy  Schrager  Lang  and  Daniel 
B.  Shea.  Margaret  H.  Davis  in  ‘Mary  White  Rowlandson’s  Self-Fashioning  as 
Puritan  Goodwife’  reads  the  Narrative  through  a  critical  language  drawn  from  the 
work  of  Stephen  Greenblatt  on  Renaissance  ‘self-fashioning’.  Davis  sees 
Rowlandson  as  ‘an  anomaly  in  a  culture  that  valued  conformity’,  stressing  the 
paradox  of  her  position  as  a  woman  writer  in  a  male  culture  by  arguing  that  she 
‘appears  to  unequivocally  accept  the  power  structure  of  Puritan  New  England, 
along  with  its  restrictions  on  feminine  authorship,  and  to  authenticate  the  hierar¬ 
chy  by  writing  herself  into  the  role  of  Puritan  goodwife  in  relation  to  all  masculine 
authority  figures,  including  God  the  Father’.  Davis’s  argument  is  somewhat 
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weakened  by  its  attempt  to  impose  late  twentieth-century  feminist  theory  on  a 
remorselessly  seventeenth-century  text.  A  similar  line  of  interpretation  is  offered 
by  Teresa  A.  Toulouse  in  ‘  “My  Own  Credit”:  Strategies  of  (E)Valuation  in  Mary 
Rowlandson’s  Captivity  Narrative’  where  Toulouse  examines  ‘three  of  the  cul¬ 
turally  available  strategies  to  which  Rowlandson  turns  in  order  to  persuade 
herself  and  her  readers  to  credit  her’  (one  ‘strategy’,  for  example,  being  the 
‘martyr  model’).  Toulouse  suggests  that  Rowlandson’s  gender  causes  these  strat¬ 
egies  to  be  ‘internally  divided’  and  that  this  factor  ‘complicates  our  reading  of 
how  and  why  a  woman’s  text  became  “representative”’.  The  notes  to  this  essay, 
it  might  be  added,  contain  very  helpful  bibliographical  listings.  Journeys  in  New 
Worlds  presents  Rowlandson’s  text  as  A  True  History  of  the  Captivity  and 
Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson,  thus  taking  its  title  from  the  London 
edition  of  1682.  Amy  Schrager  Lang  has  lightly,  but  judiciously,  annotated  the 
text  throughout  as  well  as  providing  a  useful  introduction  which  offers  both 
information  about  the  historical  background  and  a  brief  interpretive  commentary. 
Three  other  texts  are  reprinted  in  this  volume  in  the  Wisconsin  Studies  in 
American  Autobiography  Series'.  The  Journal  of  Madam  Knight,  Some  Account  of 
the  Fore  Part  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth  Ashbridge,  and  The  Travel  Diary  of 
Elizabeth  House  Trist:  Philadelphia  to  Natchez,  1783-84',  as  with  Rowlandson’s 
Narrative  each  text  comes  with  an  introduction  and  helpful  annotations,  and,  in 
some  cases,  black  and  white  illustrations.  The  whole  venture  is  to  be  welcomed, 
particularly  by  those  looking  for  a  good  collection  of  early  American  autobio¬ 
graphical  writings  to  recommend  to  their  students. 

R.  C.  De  Prospo’s  ‘Marginalizing  Early  American  Literature’  ( NLH  23.233— 
65)  is,  I  presume,  a  contribution  to  the  debate  about  the  ‘status’  of  early  American 
literature  and  the  theoretical  and  methodological  questions  that  govern  its  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  say  ‘I  presume’  since  it  remains  unclear  to  me,  even  after  a  second 
reading,  quite  what  the  essay  is  about,  so  incoherent  and  pretentious  is  it.  De 
Prospo  looks  at  some  of  the  ‘omnibus  reviews’  of  early  American  literature  (those 
of  David  D.  Hall  and  Philip  F.  Gura,  for  example)  and  sees  them  as  serving  to 
‘discourage  any  hope  of  genuine  theoretical  advance  in  early  American  scholar¬ 
ship’  without  giving  us  any  clear  sense  why  reviews  by  distinguished  scholars 
would  effect  this,  and  then  goes  on  to  an  ill-digested  ‘post-Foucauldian’  account 
of  the  diverse  kinds  of  scholarly  and  bibliographical  inquiry  (encompassing  the 
standard  literary  histories  and  the  various  undergraduate  anthologies,  amongst 
other  things)  which  serve,  he  suggests,  to  endorse  the  ‘ethnocentric  literary 
historiographical  model’,  whatever  that  might  be.  Given  the  generally  high 
standard  of  scholarship  devoted  to  the  study  of  early  American  literature  and, 
indeed,  the  achievements  of  Early  American  Literature,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  periodical  devoted  to  its  study,  one  wonders  what  on  earth  De  Prospo 
is  talking  about. 

Work  on  the  eighteenth  century  shows  the  usual  preoccupation  with  the  key 
figures,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Phillis  Wheatley,  etc., 
though  there  is  rather  less  of  significance  devoted  to  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whilst  recent  scholarship,  largely  feminist  in  nature  and 
methodology,  on  the  sentimental  novel  has  brought  with  it  a  renewed  interest  in 
some  of  the  minor  women  writers  of  the  period.  P.  M.  Zall’s  Franklin’s  Autobi¬ 
ography:  A  Model  Life,  in  the  Twayne’s  Masterworks  Series,  was  published  in 
1989  but  has  only  recently  been  received  for  review.  This  is,  essentially,  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  Franklin’s  great  work  and  it  provides  not  only  a  detailed 
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chronology  of  Franklin’s  life  and  an  informed  account  of  the  critical  reception  of 
the  Autobiography  but  also  a  lucid  and  unpretentious  reading  of  it,  in  the  light  of 
both  the  ‘story’  it  tells  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  it  offers  as  a 
‘model’  or  guide  to  others.  Zall’s  book  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  under¬ 
graduate  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  various  nuances  of  Franklin  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  here  is  the  rather  abbreviated  bibliography. 
A  reading  of  the  Autobiography  which  seeks  to  understand  it  as  presenting  a 
‘different  figure  from  the  Franklin  of  legend’  is  to  be  found  in  William  H.  Shurr’s 
‘“Now  Gods,  Stand  Up  for  Bastards”:  Reinterpreting  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Auto¬ 
biography'  ( AL  64.435-51).  Shurr  argues  that  there  is  ‘no  compelling  reason  for 
considering  ...  the  Autobiography  as  a  unified  composition,  a  single  work  of 
literature  ...’  and  that  it  is  ‘legitimate  and  realistic  to  consider  Part  1  ...  as  a 
separate  work  ...  closely  related  to  the  son  to  whom  it  is  addressed’.  Shurr  sees 
Part  1  of  the  Autobiography  as  a  different  literary  genre  from  the  rest,  one  in 
which  Franklin  writes  an  agenda  to  ‘mollify  his  bastard  son’  and  provide  a  more 
benevolent  context  for  his  life  history;  the  Franklin  who  emerges  from  Part  1  is 
‘not  only  complex  but  seriously  duplicitous’,  though  here  Shurr,  in  essence, 
restates  the  views  of  many  of  those  critics  who  have  read  the  Autobiography 
through  the  lens  of  contemporary  autobiographical  theory. 

Discussion  of  the  novel  in  the  eighteenth  century  centres  largely  on  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  and  those  women  writers  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the 
‘sentimental  tradition’.  Unfortunately,  a  number  of  items  on  Brown  have  yet  to 
be  seen  and  I  hope  to  cover  these  next  year.  Douglas  Anderson’s  ‘ Edgar  Huntly’s 
Dark  Inheritance’,  which  appeared  in  1991  ( PQ  70.453-73),  intelligently  ex¬ 
plores  the  related  themes  of  inheritance  and  evil  in  what  is,  arguably,  Brown’s 
greatest  novel,  and,  in  doing  so,  seeks  to  establish  the  extent  of  Brown’s  use  of 
Macbeth  as  a  source;  this  is  an  essay  of  great  value.  Recent  feminist  scholarship 
has  sought  to  ‘reshape’  our  understanding  of  some  of  the  works  of  women  writers 
of  the  period  and  two  essays  on  Hannah  Webster  Foster  in  EAL  attempt  to  push 
this  ‘reshaping’  even  further,  though  I  would  have  to  say  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  In  ‘Sisterhood  in  a  Separate  Sphere:  Female  Friendship  in  Hannah 
Webster  Foster’s  The  Coquette  and  The  Boarding  School'  ( EAL  27.185-203), 
Claire  C.  Pettengill  addresses  that  body  of  sentimental  fiction  which  ‘evokes 
contradictory  ideologies  of  womanhood’.  Part  of  her  concern  is  to  challenge  what 
she  calls  ‘the  historicizing  focus  on  The  Coquette's  heterosexual  plot  of  courtship 
and  seduction’  which  she  sees  as  having  served  to  ‘dehistoricize  one  aspect  of  the 
novel  that  would  have  been  deeply  resonant  to  the  young  women  who  were  its 
primary  readers:  the  crucial  role  played  by  the  tightly  knit  circle  ot  women  which 
supports,  encourages,  protects,  and  provides  for  Eliza,  even  as  it  scolds  and 
criticizes  her’.  This  is  to  see  the  ‘female  circle’  in  the  novel  as  one  ‘bound  by  an 
ideology  of  sisterhood’  and  to  read  it  very  much  in  the  language  of  modem 
feminist  debate,  something  which,  I  think,  the  novel  finally  resists,  though  I 
would  not  want  to  suggest  that  Pettengill’s  reading  is  entirely  without  cogency. 
David  Waldstreicher  in  “‘Fallen  under  My  Observation”:  Vision  and  Virtue  in 
The  Coquette’  (EAL  27.204-18)  discusses  Foster’s  ‘employment  of  a  particular 
rhetoric  of  vision’  in  relation  to  theories  of  realism,  concluding  that  the  novel 
enacts  ‘a  system  of  exchanged  signs  of  sentiment  that  allowed  for  women  s 
subjective  experience’,  though,  again,  one  might  see  this  kind  of  reading  as  an 
attempt  to  ‘over-sophisticate’  what  to  many  readers  is  a  simple  moral  tale.  A 
writer  with  whom  Foster  is  frequently  associated,  Susanna  Rowson,  is  well 
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served  by  a  Penguin  edition  of  her  two  most  well-known  works,  Charlotte  Temple 
and  Lucy  Temple,  with  an  introduction  by  Ann  Douglas. 

Three  essays  on  Phillis  Wheatley  have  appeared  this  year.  Lucy  K.  Hayden  in 
‘Classical  Tidings  from  the  Afric  Muse:  Phillis  Wheatley’s  Use  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Mythology’  ( CLAJ  35.432-47)  is  valuable  for  its  informed  commentary 
on  Wheatley’s  familiarity  with  classical  mythology  and  classical  literature.  Fur¬ 
ther  work  on  Wheatley’s  sources  is  offered  by  William  J.  Scheick  in  ‘Phillis 
Wheatley’s  Appropriation  of  Isaiah’  (EAL  27.135-40)  where  Scheick  reads  ‘On 
being  Brought  from  Africa  to  America’  (the  full  text  of  this  brief  poem  is  given 
in  his  essay)  in  the  light  of  Wheatley’s  two  biblical  allusions  to  Isaiah  in  the  last 
line  of  the  verse;  Scheick  suggests  that  she  demonstrates  in  the  course  of  her 
argument  ‘that  she  is  no  barbarian  from  a  “Pagan”  land  who  raises  Cain  ...  A 
much  broader,  and  more  literary-historical,  view  of  Wheatley  is  to  be  found  in 
‘Phillis  Wheatley  and  Literary  Americanization’  (AQ  44.163-191)  where  Phillip 
M.  Richards  looks  at  the  social  trends  of  the  period  1760-1790  and  their  effects 
on  the  promotion  of  ‘new  black  letters’.  He  seeks  to  show  how  ‘Wheatley 
embodies  many  of  the  paradoxes  of  black  acculturation  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century’  and  asks  ‘how  her  poetry  itself  reproduced  the  poet’s  experience  of 
literary  acculturation,  the  assimilation  of  the  central  symbols,  conventions,  and 
literatures  that  made  up  late  eighteenth-century  Anglo-American  poetry’.  He 
looks,  in  particular,  at  Wheatley  as  an  elegist  and  at  her  aesthetic  inheritance 
from  ideas  of  the  ‘Lockean  sublime’  in  an  essay  that  intelligently  marries 
theoretical  questions  in  literary  history  with  some  attentive  close  reading  of  the 
poetry.  Her  poetry,  he  suggests,  records  ‘the  emergence  of  a  literary  conscious¬ 
ness’  and  his  conclusion,  that  ‘the  poetic  act  of  appropriation  and  self-invention 
represented  by  Wheatley’s  early  career  makes  her  in  many  ways  the  first  rep¬ 
resentative  African-American  poet’,  is  one  that  is  cogently  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  his  readings. 

This  year  my  field  of  vision  has  been  extended  somewhat  and,  for  the  first 
time,  work  on  James  Fenimore  Cooper  falls  within  my  purview.  The  most 
important  item  of  note  here  is  Daniel  Peck’s  collection,  New  Essays  on  ‘The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans ’  in  the  American  Novel  series  from  CUP.  Six  essays  are  gathered 
here:  Peck’s  introduction  presents  an  overview  of  the  novel  addressing  both  its 
continuing  popularity  and  the  critical  reception  accorded  to  it  over  the  last  150 
years  or  so;  in  ‘The  Wilderness  of  Words  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans',  Wayne 
Franklin  concentrates  on  Cooper’s  landscapes  and  the  ways  in  which  the  ‘literal 
American  landscape’  helped  to  remove  the  ‘restraints  of  “mannerly”  fiction’  from 
his  book;  Terence  Martin’s  ‘From  Atrocity  to  Requiem:  History  in  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans'  explores  how  ‘the  bloodiest  and  most  troubling  of  Cooper’s  five 
Leatherstocking  novels’  re-enacts  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry,  a  re¬ 
enactment  that,  in  part,  he  suggests,  pushes  Uncas  and  Leatherstocking  himself 
into  the  novel’s  background;  Nina  Baym’s  ‘How  Men  and  Women  Wrote  Indian 
Stories’  compares  and  contrasts  Cooper’s  treatment  of  Indian  history  with  that  of 
two  contemporary  women  writers,  Lydia  Maria  Child’s  Hobomok  (1824)  and 
Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick’s  Hope  Leslie  (1827),  suggesting  that  traces  of  ‘wo¬ 
men’s  Indian  stories’  can  be  found  in  later  additions  to  the  Leatherstocking  saga, 
notably  in  The  Pathfinder  and  The  Deerslayer,  Shirley  Samuels  extends  the 
feminist  approach  in  her  essay  ‘Generation  Through  Violence:  Cooper  and  the 
Making  of  Americans’,  arguing  that  the  novel  manifests  forms  of  cultural  misce¬ 
genation  and  ‘renegotiates’  racial  and  sexual  identities,  those  of  both  Indian  and 
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white,  and  male  and  female;  the  final  essay,  ‘The  Lesson  of  the  Massacre  at  Fort 
William  Henry’  by  Robert  Lawson-Peebles,  returns  us  to  a  more  conventionally 
historical  criticism,  reading  the  description  of  the  massacre  in  Cooper’s  novel  in 
relation  to  both  contemporary  historical  accounts  and  the  context  of  the  ‘legal 
history  of  warfare’.  This  collection,  as  a  whole,  it  has  to  be  said,  presents  views 
of  Cooper’s  novel  largely  through  the  various  lenses  of  modem  critical  theory  and 
what  one  often  wishes  for  whilst  reading  it  is  a  more  conventional  consideration 
of  the  novel’s  purely  narrative,  fictional  properties.  But  the  collection  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Cooper  bibliography.  Equally  theoretical  in  its  preoccu¬ 
pations  is  an  essay  by  James  E.  Swearingen  and  Joanne  Cutting-Gray,  ‘Cooper’s 
Pathfinder:  Revising  Historical  Understanding’  ( NLH  23.267—80).  The  authors 
attempt  a  reading  ‘different  from  either  the  mythological  or  mimetic,  one  that 
preserves  the  multiplicity  of  historical  forces,  by  focusing  on  The  Pathfinder,  the 
most  neglected  work  in  the  series’.  They  see  the  figure  of  the  Pathfinder  as  ‘a 
hermeneutic  strategy  for  revising  historical  understanding’  (one  wonders  if 
Cooper  ever  saw  him  as  such)  and  they  emphasize  his  role  as  a  ‘Janus  figure  in 
a  text  which  ‘situates  us  at  the  birth  of  America’.  This  essay  is  both  frequently 
obscure  and,  I’m  afraid  to  say,  unpersuasive,  though  as  an  example  of  how 
Cooper’s  fiction  can  be  made  amenable  to  contemporary  historicist  theories  of 
American  literature  it  may,  for  some,  have  its  interests. 


3.  American  Literature  1825  to  1865 

The  interrogation  of  the  canon  which  has  been  aided  in  recent  years  by  feminist 
critics  and  those  interested  in  black  writing  seemed,  in  1992,  to  be  emphatically 
answered  by  a  remarkable  amount  of  critical  work  which  focused  exclusively 
upon  canonical  texts.  Emerson  received  a  considerable  amount  of  critical  atten¬ 
tion  and  the  best  book  received  on  this  influential  author  was  undoubtedly 
Emerson  On  The  Scholar,  by  Merton  M.  Sealts,  Jr.  This  is  a  solidly  and  consist¬ 
ently  impressive  study  which  examines  Emerson’s  self-image  as  a  scholar 
throughout  his  professional  life.  Because  for  Emerson  the  scholar  was  not  a 
recluse  but  one  who  could,  and  therefore  should,  speak  for  humanity,  Sealts  s 
emphasis  is  very  much  on  Emerson  as  a  public  figure,  and  the  book  offers  a  highly 
detailed  and  often  fascinating  account  of  Emerson’s  career  as  an  orator  and 
writer.  Sealts  writes  particularly  well  on  the  support  Emerson  received,  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  financial,  and  of  his  powerful  impact  on  American  cultural  life.  He 
offers  extremely  useful  definitions  of  such  key  Emersonian  words  as  material¬ 
ism’  and  ‘spiritualism’,  and  he  is  well  able  to  convey  the  sheer  vitality  of 
Emerson’s  views,  as  is  seen  in  his  insistence,  for  example,  that  for  Emerson  spirit 
was  not  a  mere  inactive  presence  but  a  dynamic  energy  or  force.  Sealts  notes  that 
Emerson’s  thinking  was  ‘essentially  religious  in  character  rather  than  rigorously 
philosophical’,  and  yet  it  is  the  philosophical  aspect  of  Emerson  s  work  which 
preoccupies  George  J.  Stack  in  his  book  Nietzsche  and  Emerson.  An  Elective 
Affinity.  Stack  demonstrates  in  a  persuasive,  if  at  times  over-stated,  argument 
that  Nietzsche  was  heavily  indebted  to  Emerson’s  thinking;  he  claims,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  Nietzsche  had  already  found,  in  Emerson’s  essays,  ‘a  praise  of  genius 
and  a  disdain  for  the  majority  equal  to  that  of  Schopenhauer’.  Emerson  was  a 
prototypical  existentialist,  Stack  suggests,  and  he  notes  that  the  Nietzschean  ‘will 
to  power’  is  analogous  to  Emerson’s  conception  of  an  underlying  spiritual  force 
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which  animates  the  universe.  This  very  good,  although  somewhat  specialized, 
book  raises  interesting  questions  about  teleology  in  Emerson  s  work,  and,  in  an 
especially  interesting  section,  Stack  writes  illuminatingly  on  the  understanding 
both  writers  had  of  language  as  a  system  comprised  of  arbitrary  significations.  He 
is  interested  throughout  in  the  notion  of  gendered  discourses  and  perceptively 
writes:  ‘Like  Hemingway  in  the  twentieth  century,  Emerson  and  Nietzsche  were 
preoccupied  with  delineating,  preserving,  and  depicting  the  domain  of  masculin¬ 
ity.’  From  ‘elective’  to  ‘eclectic’;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  edited  by  Lawrence  Buell,  contains  thirteen  essays,  only  two  of  which  are 
written  by  women,  which  evaluate  Emerson  under  four  separate  headings.  Back¬ 
grounds’,  ‘Self  and  Society’,  ‘The  Literary  Achievement’,  and  ‘Teaching  Think¬ 
ing’.  Individual  readers  will  have  particular  areas  of  interest  and  while  all  the 
essays  are  good,  readers  interested  in  the  culture  industry  of  Emerson’s  time  will 
find  Mary  Kupiec  Cayton’s  article,  especially  in  its  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
lyceum,  particularly  interesting,  while  those  interested  in  philosophy  will  find 
Stanley  Cavell’s  piece  ‘Thinking  of  Emerson’  characteristically  thought-provok¬ 
ing.  Like  Stack,  Cavell  draws  out  the  affinities  between  Emerson  and  Nietzsche 
but  also  suggests  that  Emerson  influenced  Heidegger  -  noting,  however,  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  ‘authenticate’  the  thinking  of  Emerson,  but  that  the  reverse 
of  this  is  equally  true. 

Cavell’s  The  Senses  of  Walden:  An  Expanded  Edition,  first  published  in  1981, 
was  reissued  in  1992,  and  it  is  an  essential  book  for  anybody  seriously  interested 
in  Thoreau,  or  indeed  in  Transcendentalism.  Cavell  is  extremely  informative  on 
this  philosophy,  noting  its  Kantian  derivation  and  siting  it  within  a  philosophical 
tradition.  Epistemology  is  Cavell’s  primary  concern  and  he  argues  that  Walden  is 
preoccupied  with  the  relationship  between  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  its 
object.  He  edges  around  the  issue  of  ‘writing/speech’,  but  writes  well  on  the  ways 
in  which  Thoreau  employs  physical  activities  like  hoeing  as  tropes  for  writing.  In 
a  stimulating  article  entitled  ‘Thoreau’s  Cape  Cod :  The  Unsettling  Art  of  the 
Wrecker’  ( AL  64.239-54)  John  Lowney  also  concentrates  on  Thoreau  as  a  rhet¬ 
orician,  arguing  that  Cape  Cod  is  a  critique  of  the  genre  which  it  ostensibly 
represents.  Lowney  views  the  book  as  ‘an  act  of  literary  criticism  which  questions 
its  own  rhetoric’,  and  sees  in  it  a  further  critique  of  the  prevailing  ideology  of 
‘manifest  destiny’.  In  a  brilliantly  evocative  image  he  invites  us  to  see  the 
wrecker  as  a  mirage  or  mirror  image  for  Thoreau,  who  is  both  the  writer 
translating  his  Journal  into  marketable  forms  and  the  idealistic  social  critic  of  an 
economic  system  in  which  he  finds  himself  inescapably  implicated.  Michael 
Warner,  in  ‘Thoreau’s  Bottom’  ( Raritan  3.xi.53 — 79),  incorporates  Hegel’s  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Right  and  Gore  Vidal’s  The  City  and  the  Pillar  to  argue  that  Thoreau 
takes  for  granted  a  ‘self/other’  opposition,  not  only  in  the  moral  or  religious 
spheres  but  also  in  the  phenomenological:  ‘self  stands  for  all  he  knows,  per¬ 
ceives  and  feels.  Warner  focuses  on  the  celebrated  ‘pond  scene’  in  Walden, 
pointing  out  the  inconsistency  between  Thoreau’s  insistence  on  empirical  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  pond’s  depth,  and  his  insistence  that  we  must  imagine  the  lake  to 
be  bottomless.  Noting  that  much  of  the  language  in  this  episode  is  ‘frankly 
penetrative’,  Warner  argues,  ingeniously  if  not  convincingly:  ‘The  entire  reflect¬ 
ive/penetrative  thematic  of  bottoms  (or  no  bottoms)  ostensibly  serves  as  a  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  imagined  and  the  real,  self  and  other.  But  it  also  carries  the  displaced 
interest  in  the  bottoms  or  no  bottoms  of  other  men.’  Joel  Myerson,  in  Emerson 
and  Thoreau:  The  Contemporary  Reviews,  has  assembled  a  remarkable  collection 
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of  contemporary  reviews,  and  it  is  amusing  to  imagine  how  the  restrained  Francis 
Bowen,  the  reviewer  for  the  Christian  Monitor  in  1837,  would  have  responded 
to  readings  such  as  Warner’s  of  Thoreau’s  work.  This  book  is  well  laid  out, 
comprehensive,  and  scrupulously  edited.  Although,  as  Myerson  notes  in  his 
introduction,  there  is  nearly  four  times  as  much  space  devoted  to  Emerson,  which 
reflects  their  relative  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  contemporaries  and  the 
length  of  their  careers,  his  book  will  be  a  valuable  resource  for  scholars  and  a 
consistent  pleasure  to  anybody  interested  in  Emerson  and  Thoreau.  Myerson 
includes  a  brilliantly  comic  and  perceptive  Knickerbocker  piece,  for  example, 
from  March  1855,  in  which  the  anonymous  writer  reviews  Walden  and  P.  T. 
Bamum’s  autobiography  together,  noting  that  neither  author  had  any  sustained 
desire  for  physical  labour  and  that  both  men  ‘were  determined  to  support  them¬ 
selves  principally  by  their  wits’.  The  respectful  and  thoughtful  response 
Emerson’s  work  received  says  a  good  deal  about  American  intellectual  life 
throughout  the  period  covered  by  the  book,  and  it  is  particularly  pleasing  to  come 
across  such  well-known  comments  as,  for  example,  the  splendidly  named  Orestes 
Brownson’s  comment  on  Nature :  ‘We  cannot  analyze  it;  whoever  would  form  an 
idea  of  it  must  read  it’,  in  its  original  context.  The  English  response  to  Emerson’s 
work  is  noticeable  for  its  fascination  with  the  writer’s  pantheism,  and  for  its 
concentration  upon  the  ‘Americanness’  of  his  philosophy.  It  is  equally  apparent 
that  in  both  America  and  England  Thoreau’s  work  was  generously  received, 
although  with  a  great  many  serious  reservations  about  his  reflections  on  Christi¬ 
anity.  While  some  readers  may  be  irritated  by  the  authority  and  certainty  with 
which  the  majority  of  reviewers  in  this  collection  speak,  there  may  also  be  a 
subsidiary  pleasure  for  many  modem  readers  in  precisely  this  assumption  that 
concepts  such  as  ‘Beauty’  and  ‘Trust’  are  so  uncontentious  and  easily  definable. 

Jeffrey  Meyers,  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe:  His  Life  and  Legacy,  does  a  highly 
competent  job  of  placing  Poe  not  only  in  his  American  context,  but  also  in  a 
European  tradition.  Meyers  has  also  written  biographies  of  Conrad  and 
Hemingway  and  the  subtitle  to  this  book  is,  for  once,  justified  by  the  two 
concluding  chapters:  ‘Reputation’  and  ‘Influence’,  which  trace  the  impact  Poe 
had  on  writers  as  diverse  as  Baudelaire,  Dostoevsky,  Fitzgerald,  Nabokov,  and 
Tom  Wolfe.  Meyers’s  book  is  an  extremely  readable  biography,  offering  a 
straightforward  and  theoretically  uncomplicated  account  of  Poe’s  life  and  work. 
Mercifully,  he  spends  little  time  on  Poe’s  childhood  and  by  page  21  it  is  1826  and 
Poe  is  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  that  time  ‘the  most  idealistic  and  dissolute 
college  in  America’.  Each  stage  of  Poe’s  life  is  clearly  distinguished  from  its 
predecessor  and  Meyers’s  structure  makes  it  clear  how  committed  Poe  was, 
despite  his  European  influences,  to  American  notions  of  ‘starting  anew’.  Meyers 
writes  well  on  Poe’s  finances,  his  marriage,  and  his  alcoholism,  noting  that  Poe 
inaugurated  a  relationship,  now  firmly  established,  between  alcoholism  and 
writing.  He  offers  perceptive  comments  on  Poe’s  work  throughout  and  sometimes 
gently  implies  direct  connections  between  the  life  and  the  work,  as  when  he 
suggests  of  ‘The  Cask  of  Amontillado’  that  is  ‘may  have  expressed  his  own  desire 
for  revenge  against  the  troublesome  enemies  who  had  also  insulted  and  injured 
him’.  Meyers  is  particularly  good  on  Poe’s  savage  feuds,  and  the  sections  dealing 
with  the  ‘Longfellow  war’,  from  which  Longfellow  emerges  as  a  generous  and 
dignified  man,  and  the  bitter  quarrel  with  Thomas  Dunn  English  are  among  the 
best  in  the  book.  This  is  a  good  biography,  perfectly  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  but  of  interest  to  specialists  as  well.  There  is  little  that  would  be  of  interest 
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to  the  general  reader  in  Poe’s  Pym,  edited  by  Richard  Kopley,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  this  excellent  collection  of  essays  for  the  specialist.  Poe’s  Narrative  of 
Arthur  Gordon  Pym  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  body  of  criticism  over 
the  past  decade  but  this  is  the  first  book  to  deal  exclusively  with  this  single  text, 
and  in  sixteen  essays,  divided  into  six  sections,  the  reader  is  offered  a  stimulating 
cross-section  of  contemporary  critical  perspectives  on  Poe’s  only  novel.  Issues 
that  are  raised  include  Poe’s  early  reading  of  myth,  Pym  as  a  Vinland  text,  the 
role  of  mourning  as  a  motivating  force  in  the  novel,  the  ‘Quincuncial  Network 
in  the  book,  and  Poe’s  use  of  decomposition  to  signal  the  various  erasures 
effected  by  the  narrative  itself.  In  the  concluding  chapter,  in  an  impressive  piece 
of  scholarship,  David  Ketterer  assesses  Pym  criticism,  including  dissertations, 
from  1980  to  1990.  In  ‘Reading  Poe’s  Mind:  Politics,  Mathematics,  and  the 
Association  of  Ideas  in  “The  Murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue  (ALH  4. 1 87—206), 
John  T.  Irwin  argues  for  the  centrality  of  mathematics  and  politics  as  structuring 
principles  in  the  Dupin  stories.  The  article  combines  a  detailed  historical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  post-revolutionary  France  with  closely  argued  textual  analysis,  and  Irwin 
suggests,  quite  convincingly,  that  while  it  is  often  assumed  that  Poe  took  his 
detective’s  name  from  Andre  Dupin,  it  was  his  brother,  Charles  Dupin,  a  math¬ 
ematician,  whom  Poe  had  in  mind.  Irwin  concludes  by  equating  the  fallen 
aristocrat  Poe  with  his  creation,  Dupin,  and  suggests  that  while  Dupin  restores 
order  by  intervening  on  the  side  of  royalty  in  ‘The  Purloined  Letter’,  the  Dupin 
stories  themselves  mimic  the  attempts  of  Poe  to  rise,  through  sheer  analytical/ 
mathematical  brilliance,  to  occupy  his  rightful  position  in  an  American  aristo¬ 
cracy.  New  Essays  on  Poe's  Major  Tales,  edited  by  Kenneth  Silverman,  contains 
an  excellent  essay  on  Dupin,  in  which  David  Van  Leer  notes  that  the  stories  are 
primarily  of  interest  for  their  theories  about  how  the  process  of  detection  works. 
He  writes  interestingly  on  the  sexual  oddities  of  detective  rhetoric,  and  reads 
‘The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget’  as  an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  culture 
reinterprets  femaleness  as  a  crime.  There  are  six  essays  in  this  collection  and  the 
book  makes  an  impressive  contribution  to  Poe  studies.  In  his  useful  introduction 
Silverman  writes  informatively  on  such  important  concepts  to  Poe  as  ‘unity  of 
interest’  and  ‘totality  of  impression’;  Christopher  Benfey  uses  Wittgenstein’s 
Philosophic  Investigations  in  close  reading  of  ‘The  Black  Cat’  and  ‘The  Tell- 
Tale  Heart’;  Louise  J.  Kaplan  sees  Poe’s  use  of  perversity  as  a  narrative  strategy 
rather  than  a  subject;  David  S.  Reynolds  places  ‘The  Cask  of  Amontillado’  within 
the  cultural  context  of  Freemasonry  and  live-burial  literature;  and  J.  Gerald 
Kennedy  offers  a  closely  argued  analysis  of  ‘Ligeia’,  noting  that  such  Poe  stories 
are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  Poe’s  inherent  misogyny  but  can  also  be  read  as 
‘fables  of  loss’. 

While  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  ‘closing’  of  the  canon,  the  readings  of 
canonical  texts,  as  if  to  compensate,  were  often  strikingly  ingenious  and,  in 
several  cases,  impressively  ambitious.  The  ingenious  readings  furthered  the 
understanding  of  specific  texts  or  even  oeuvres,  but  the  more  ambitious  attempted 
to  use  a  writer’s  work  to  advance  paradigmatic  models  of  reading.  While  recent 
Hawthorne  scholars,  such  as  Gordon  Hutner  in  his  Secrets  and  Sympathy:  Forms 
of  Disclosure  in  Hawthorne's  Novels  (1988),  are  content  to  establish  models  for 
reading  Hawthorne,  Sacvan  Bercovitch  in  The  Office  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  and 
Joel  Pfister  in  The  Production  of  Personal  Life:  Class,  Gender  and  the  Psycho¬ 
logical  in  Hawthorne’s  Fiction  offer  readings  of  Hawthorne’s  texts  and  then 
invite  us  to  apply  their  processes  to  all  literary  texts. 
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In  Bercovitch’s  case,  particularly,  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  the  invitation.  He 
says  of  his  critical  methodology  that  ‘properly  conceived’  it  blends  the  ‘appreci¬ 
ative  and  the  cognitive’  and  can  replace  ‘the  reductive  polarities  of  old  formalism 
and  new  moralism’.  The  boldness  of  his  claim  is  matched  by  the  scholarship  and 
imaginative  energy  of  this  excellent  book.  The  Office  of  the  Scarlet  Letter  is 
principally  concerned  with  the  teleology  of  Hawthorne’s  text  and,  connectedly, 
with  issues  of  narrative  closure,  historical  process,  and  the  problematization  of 
interpretation.  Uncontroversially,  Bercovitch  argues  that  Hawthorne’s  complex 
vision  of  good  and  evil  is  directly  indebted  to  Puritan  theology,  but,  provocatively, 
he  suggests  that  the  Puritan  view  is  ‘pluralist’,  accommodating  a  sense  of  the 
primitive,  which  provides  a  foundation,  and  yet  also  of  the  antiquated,  that  which 
must  be  superseded.  Hawthorne’s  novel  incorporates  this  pluralism  and  it  is  this 
which  works  persistently  throughout  the  text  to  defer  meaning.  The  structure  of 
Bercovitch’s  book  is  itself  interesting:  the  first  chapter  considers  Hawthorne’s 
use  of  ambiguity  as  a  narrative  process,  the  second  considers  the  Puritan  in 
history,  the  third  fuses  ‘aesthetics’  and  ‘ideology’  to  arrive  at  an  exemplary 
perspective,  while  the  fourth  and  final  chapter  concludes  on  Emerson  and  dissent, 
in  order  to  place  Hester’s  actions  within  this  tradition,  and  to  note  that  for 
Hawthorne  the  ambiguity  inscribed  in  his  own  narrative  is  a  form  of  dissent.  As 
might  be  expected  of  a  writer  who  has,  among  other  accomplishments,  edited  the 
27-volume  Library  of  American  Puritan  Writing,  the  chapter  in  which  Bercovitch 
considers  Puritan  history  and  theology  is  knowledgeable  and  accessible,  and, 
perhaps  above  all  else,  imaginatively  sympathetic  to  a  group  of  people  whose 
importance  to  American  literature  seems  to  be  emphasized  with  every  passing 
year. 

Bercovitch’s  book  looks  at  the  narrative  processes  at  work  in  The  Scarlet 
Letter  before  it  considers  the  historical  and  theological  forces  which  may  have 
shaped  those  narrative  processes,  but  Joel  Pfister,  in  The  Production  of  Personal 
Life ,  has  little  hesitation  in  privileging  history  as  the  dominant  power  within  any 
interaction  of  cultural  forces.  This  is  another  excellent,  ambitious  book  and  while 
Bercovitch  focuses  upon  religion,  Pfister  concentrates  upon  class.  For  him, 
Hawthorne  is  ‘a  product,  agent,  and  critic  of  an  emerging  middle-class 
interiority’;  a  writer  who  is  always  ‘aware  that  his  participation  in  reproducing 
the  forms  of  subjectivity  of  his  class  is  political’.  Pfister’s  understanding  of 
history  is,  essentially,  revisionist  and  he  draws  on  contemporary  scholarship, 
acknowledging  in  particular  a  debt  to  Jane  Tompkins’s  Sensational  Design 
(1985),  that  expands  conventional  notions  of  history  to  include  the  private  sphere, 
gender  roles  and  emotional  life.  This  meticulously  argued,  scrupulously  scholarly 
book  situates  Hawthorne’s  fiction  within  a  ‘sentimental’  discourse  as  constructed 
by  writers  such  as  Margaret  Fuller,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
Sarah  Hale  et  al.,  and  within  a  historical  content  which  the  author,  persuasively, 
claims  Hawthorne  is  both  reacting  to,  and  actually  creating.  Pfister  also  writes 
well  on  Melville,  to  whom  he  devotes  an  entire  chapter,  and  he  argues  that  ‘The 
Bell  Tower’  and  ‘The  Tartarus  of  Maids’  are  rewritings  of  ‘The  Birth-Mark’, 
although,  significantly,  they  are  versions  of  the  original  tale  which  focus  upon 
industrial  capitalism  and  the  ideological  role  of  literature.  Pfister’s  account  of  the 
assembly  line  used  by  Harpers  for  the  manufacture  of  books  (thirty-five  volumes 
a  minute)  in  the  early  1850s  is  deftly  integrated  into  his  readings  of  both 
Melville’s  and  Hawthorne’s  work.  His  evaluation  of  ‘The  Birth-Mark’  itself  is 
exemplary,  and  offered  to  us  as  such,  although  somewhat  less  assertively  than 
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Bercovitch  proposes  a  model  for  reading.  Pfister  notes,  in  a  fascinating  section  of 
his  book,  that  the  first  sexual  surgery  of  women  was  performed  in  1843,  by  J. 
Marion  Sims,  the  year  ‘The  Birth-Mark’  was  published,  and  he  moves  on  from 
this  to  argue  that  Hawthorne’s  depiction  of  extraordinary  states  of  mind  should 
be  seen  as  historical  evidence,  not  of  individual  genius,  but  of  the  emergence  of 
psychological  codes  still  expressed  in  sentimental  language  that  are  beginning  to 
construct  middle-class  readers’  assumptions  about  inferiority.  Like  Bercovitch, 
although  from  a  different  perspective,  Pfister  offers  ‘close’  readings,  cross- 
referenced  with  an  impressive  understanding  of  the  sociohistorical  circumstances 
which  give  rise  both  to  individual  authors  and  to  the  ideological  systems  within 
which  authors  work.  In  an  article  called  ‘Sacvan  Bercovitch,  Stanley  Cavell,  and 
the  Romance  Theory  of  American  Romance’  ( PMLA  107.78—91),  Emily  Miller 
Budick  sees  romance  theory  itself  as  an  ideological  system  worth  analysing.  Her 
review  of  the  current  debate  on  the  theory  of  American  romance  is  timely  and 
raises  important  critical  issues  for  Americanists.  The  essay  is  more  wide-ranging 
than  the  title  might  suggest,  however,  as  Budick  also  notes  the  similarities 
between  Bercovitch  and  Cavell  and  then  examines  The  Scarlet  Letter  herself  to 
suggest  a  way  of  reconciling  the  two  perspectives.  The  year’s  finest  biography  is 
also  devoted  to  Hawthorne:  Edwin  Haviland  Miller’s  Salem  Is  My  Dwelling 
Place:  A  Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  although  doubtless  Bercovitch,  among 
others,  would  be  intrigued  by  Miller’s  opening  declaration  that  the  influence  of 
the  Puritans  upon  Hawthorne  has  been  ‘overstated’.  The  external  facts  concern¬ 
ing  Hawthorne’s  life  and  work  are  illuminatingly  depicted  in  this  excellent  book. 
The  chapters  which  deal  with  Hawthorne’s  early  reading,  his  life  at  Bowdoin,  his 
work  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  and  his  time  at  Brook  Farm  are  especially 
informative,  as  is  the  account  of  Hawthorne’s  time  in  England.  Miller,  who  has 
also  written  on  Melville  and  Whitman,  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  period 
and  he  also  writes  well  on  New  York  literary  life  in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  and 
particularly  well,  in  the  style  of  modem  biographers,  on  Hawthorne’s  royalties. 
Although  this  is  a  long  book,  with  a  very  grim  conclusion.  Miller  writes  engag¬ 
ingly  throughout,  although  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  more  memorable 
moments  in  the  book  are  those  in  which  Hawthorne  is  brought  into  contact  with 
people  who  are  livelier  than  himself.  The  sections  dealing  with  the  friendship  and 
subsequent  estrangement  of  Hawthorne  and  Melville  are  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
book,  while  Hawthorne’s  wife’s  letters,  which  Miller  uses  superbly,  are  interest¬ 
ing  not  because  they  are  about  Hawthorne,  as  they  invariably  are,  but  because 
they  are  written  by  Sophia.  There  is  no  real  sense  of  Hawthorne  as  a  person,  and 
Miller  acknowledges  this,  noting  that  Hawthorne  proved  ‘elusive’.  However, 
although  not  overly  committed  to  the  notion  of  Hawthorne  as  ‘individual  genius’ 
which  Pfister,  in  particular,  is  keen  to  discredit,  Miller,  as  might  be  expected  of 
a  biographer,  tactfully  assumes  an  intimate  correlation  between  the  life  and  the 
work.  He  writes,  for  example,  of  Hawthorne’s  father’s  death  that  although 
Hawthorne  never  spoke  of  the  event  ‘it  is  written  large  in  the  fatherless  universe 
of  his  fiction’. 

The  year  might  have  been  dominated  by  Hawthorne  but  in  an  article  entitled 
‘Melville  in  the  80s’  (ALH  4.709-23)  Andrew  Delbanco  argues,  in  a  curious 
phrase,  that  Melville  has  ‘established  himself  as  the  largest  writer  of  the 
American  Renaissance.  Delbanco  then  surveys  the  work  of  an  impressive  range 
of  critics  throughout  the  decade,  without  noting  that  it  is  these  writers  who  have 
‘established’  Melville’s  current  position  in  the  canon.  Delbanco  is  a  perceptive 
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analyst  and  suggests  that  the  primary  issue  for  most  critics,  as  it  is  perhaps  now 
for  critics  of  Hawthorne,  is  whether  Melville,  for  all  his  proclamations  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  ‘was  able  to  think  outside  the  constricting  categories  of  his  own 
culture’.  Delbanco  notes  that  Pierre  was  the  important  text  during  the  decade  and 
boldly  predicts  that  ‘Benito  Cereno’  and  The  Confidence  Man  will  move  nearer 
to  the  centre  of  Melville’s  canon  in  the  1990s,  as  they  are  Melville’s  ‘most 
complex  meditations  on  epistemological  imprisonment’.  He  assesses  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Melville  scholars  such  as  Wai-chee  Dimock  and  Susan  Mizruchi  and  he 
also  notes  the  importance  of  gay  critical  perspectives.  Delbanco  is  also  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  views  of  ‘amateur’  critics,  and  clearly  welcomes  the  views  of  John 
Updike,  Toni  Morrison  and  Edward  Said.  The  influence  of  postcolonial  theorists, 
including  Said,  is  marked  in  Lawrence  Buell’s  ‘Melville  and  the  Question  of 
American  Decolonization’  (AL  64.215-37).  The  article  is  perhaps  chiefly  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  siting  of  Clarel  within  a  postcolonial  context,  but  also  for  the  way 
in  which  Buell,  too,  refuses  to  be  tied  to  specific  texts  but  instead  concludes  with 
comments  on  the  act  of  reading,  warning  us  that  we  need  ‘to  become  more 
cognizant  of  the  degree  to  which  our  instruments  for  measuring  the  Americanness 
of  American  literature  are  instruments  of  our  desire’.  In  a  stimulating  article 
called  ‘Melville  and  the  Discovery  of  America’  (SR  100.583—98),  Earl  Rovit 
argues  that  the  literary  paradigm  of  discovery  is  deeply  rooted  in  American 
narrative  forms,  and  he  notes  that  there  are  two  versions  of  the  Columbian 
narrative  paradigm:  the  ‘metonymic  process  of  Discovery’  and  the  ‘metaphoric 
revelation  of  Apocalypse’.  Possibly  bearing  out  Delbanco’s  prediction,  the  central 
Melville  text  for  Rovit  is  ‘Benito  Cereno’,  because  it  fuses  the  metonymic  and  the 
metaphorical. 

The  importance  of  tropology  to  Melville’s  work  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
subtitle  to  Bryan  C.  Short’s  excellent  book  Cast  By  Means  of  Figures:  Herman 
Melville ’s  Rhetorical  Development.  Taking  his  title  from  Redburn,  Short  argues 
that  Melville  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  rhetorical  theory  of  his  time,  specifi¬ 
cally  that  found  in  Hugh  Blair’s  1783  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres. 
Short  suggests  that  Melville  was  a  deeply  self-conscious  writer  all  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  and  that  his  most  profound  literary  relationship  was  not  with 
Hawthorne  but  with  Blair  and  his  theories  of  rhetoric.  For  Short,  tropes  are  at  the 
centre  of  Melville’s  work  and  they  determine  the  dialectical  turns  of  his  aesthetic 
development.  Short  claims  that  his  book  is  intended  for  students  of  rhetoric  as 
well  as  those  particularly  interested  in  Melville  and  it  does  succeed  in  satisfying 
both  audiences,  if  indeed  they  are  separate.  His  readings  of  Melville’s  fictions  as 
‘intertextual  ventures’,  tropologically  connected,  are  highly  impressive,  and  he  is 
particularly  good  on  Redburn  and  Pierre,  while  there  is  an  informative  section  on 
‘Magazine  Fiction’  which  is  well  researched  and,  in  its  representation  of 
Melville’s  tales  as  examples  of  increasing  rhetorical  control,  totally  persuasive. 
He  is  equally  impressive  as  a  narrative  theorist;  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Kristeva,  Ricouer,  Bakhtin,  and,  in  particular,  Bloom,  whose 
theories  he  re-evaluates  in  a  very  useful  Coda.  Not  quite  content  with  this, 
however,  Short’s  brilliantly  ambitious  book  also  attempts  to  provide  a  model  of 
reading,  and  he  notes  of  the  study  of  rhetoric  that  it  can  play  ‘a  powerfully 
revisionary  role  in  freeing  critical  biography  from  conceptually  limiting  life-art 
analogies’.  Herman  Melville’s  Malcolm  Letter:  ' Man’s  Final  Lore’,  by  Hennig 
Cohen  and  Donald  Yannella,  is  a  book  that  is  itself  perhaps  trapped  within 
‘conceptually  limiting  life-art  analogies’,  although  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
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else  could  be  done  with  a  single  letter.  The  ‘Malcolm  Letter  ,  which  Melville 
wrote  to  his  brother  on  the  birth  of  his  son  in  1849,  occupies  only  four  pages  of 
the  book,  and  Cohen  and  Yannella  are  more  or  less  compelled  to  establish 
connections,  although  whether  there  is  much  value,  for  example,  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  list  of  names  in  the  letter  ‘foreshadows  richer,  more  fully  developed 
lists  that  will  appear  in  Moby-Dick  and  The  Confidence-Man  will  certainly 
depend  on  the  reader.  The  book  is  rather  leadenly  written  and  is  overloaded  with 
rhetorical  questions  that  eventually  become  exasperating,  and  which  seem  at 
times  to  be  wilfully  employed  so  as  not  to  have  to  answer  any  of  the  more 
interesting  questions  being  asked  —  such  as,  in  particular,  was  Malcolm  s  death 
an  accident  or  suicide?  The  book  has  twelve  appendices,  all  of  which  are,  in  one 
way  or  another,  concerned  with  Melville’s  family,  and  this  book  will  doubtless 
be  consulted  by  biographers  of  Melville.  It  has  little  to  offer  anyone  else, 
however,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  the  book  provides  is  to  suggest 
that  no  single  letter,  no  matter  who  wrote  it,  can  possibly  justify  the  immense 
scholarly  activity  employed  here. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  this,  his  centenary  year,  Whitman  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  1992  saw  the  first  biography  of  the  poet  to  be  published 
outside  America  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Philip  Callow’s  Walt  Whitman  From 
Noon  to  Starry  Night.  Callow  is  himself  a  novelist  and  poet  and  this  is  a  very  good 
biography,  although  not  a  critical  biography.  He  tells  Whitman’s  remarkable  story 
with  zest  and  flair,  and  while  he  does  not  sustain  any  theoretical  perspective  on 
Whitman’s  poetry  he  is  consistently  perceptive  in  an  accessible  manner,  noting, 
for  example,  ‘You  could  say  it  was  Carlyle’s  sound  which  inspired  Whitman'. 
His  book  avoids  footnotes  (although  sources  are  listed  next  to  a  somewhat  meagre 
bibliography)  in  order,  presumably,  to  attract  a  wider  readership.  Callow  is 
informative  on  Whitman’s  career  in  newspapers  as  well  as  in  poetry,  his  views 
on  slavery,  and  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War  upon  him  -  there  is  an  excellent 
account  of  the  letters  Whitman  wrote  to  the  bereaved,  but  he  never  really 
confronts  the  issue  of  Whitman’s  homosexuality;  a  slightly  worrying  omission  if 
an  anticipation  of  the  views  held  by  a  general  readership  was  responsible 
for  it.  However,  the  investigation  of  Whitman’s  homosexuality,  and  his 
‘homotextuality’,  are  among  the  principal  concerns  of  The  Continuing  Presence 
of  Walt  Whitman:  The  Life  After  the  Life,  edited  by  Robert  K.  Martin.  This  book, 
specifically  published  to  commemorate  the  centenary,  is  particularly  interested  in 
evaluating  Whitman’s  continuing  influence,  not  only  on  gay  writers,  and  it 
contains  eighteen  essays,  divided  into  four  sections:  ‘Reading  the  Nation’,  ‘Some 
Readers’,  ‘Beyond  the  Borders’  and  ‘The  Poets  Respond’.  Because  some  of  the 
contributors  are  critics,  while  some  are  poets,  and  many  are  both,  the  book  is 
generously  wide-ranging  and  unusually  varied  in  tone.  George  B.  Hutchinson 
writes  discriminatingly  of  Whitman’s  influence  on  Langston  Hughes,  noting  that 
a  poem  such  as  ‘To  You  (Whoever  You  Are)’  ‘virtually  begs  for  appropriation  to 
an  African-American  frame  of  reference’,  while  Michael  Moon’s  ‘Rereading 
Whitman  under  Pressure  of  Aids’  is  eloquently  and  persuasively  argued.  Thom 
Gunn’s  essay  is  informatively  technical  in  terms  of  scansion,  and  Maurice 
Kenny’s  contribution,  ‘Whitman’s  Indifference  to  Indians’,  is  passionately  po¬ 
lemical.  In  his  introduction  Martin  almost  apologizes  for  Kenny’s  essay,  saying 
that  he  does  not  agree  with  it  and  thinks  it  ‘unfair’  to  Whitman.  There  is  an  article 
in  the  book  he  should  apologize  for,  but  it  is  not  this  one.  The  poet  and  critic 
Alicia  Ostriker  completely  loses  control  in  her  essay,  moving  from  an  appraisal 
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of  Whitman’s  poetry  to  an  offensively  simplistic  view  of  the  Civil  War:  ‘Six 
hundred  thousand  men  slaughtered  one  another  because  of  intransigent  male 
stupidity,  male  belligerence,  male  incapacity  for  patient  negotiation;  I  cannot 
think  otherwise.’  Such  naive  reductivism  is  strikingly  out  of  place  in  an  otherwise 
valuable  addition  to  Whitman  studies.  Another  useful  contribution  is  Lawrence 
Buell’s  ‘American  Literary  Emergence  as  a  Postcolonial  Phenomenon’  (ALH 
4.411-42).  Buell  evaluates  the  1855  Preface  to  Leaves  of  Grass  and  argues  that 
Whitman  is  indebted  to  the  translatio  studii  —  the  transfer  of  art  and  learning 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  -  ‘a  trope  that  had  been  invoked  to  under¬ 
write  colonization  efforts  and  subsequently  the  hegemony  of  the  late  colonial 
gentry’.  Buell  also  suggests  that  Emerson’s  valorization  of  the  ordinary  draws  on 
European-instigated  trends,  and  he  considers  the  ‘implied  reader’  in  Irving  and 
Melville,  noting  of  White-Jacket  that  it  is  predicated  upon  the  anticipation  of 
being  read  by  divergent  groups.  In  ‘Whitman’s  Political  Vision’  ( Raritan 
1  .xiii.98 — 1 1 2),  Charles  Molesworth  suggests  that  George  Bush’s  claims  about 
the  Cold  War  victory  are  a  degraded  form  of  the  idea  of  America  as  a  redeemer 
nation,  a  notion  central  to  Whitman’s  political  vision.  Noting  that  Whitman  is  in 
no  way  a  systematic  political  philosopher  or  theorist,  Molesworth,  relying  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  Democratic  Vistas  (1871),  links  Whitman’s  theories  on  politics 
with  those  of  Dewey  and  Habermas.  Rob  Wilson,  in  American  Sublime:  The 
Genealogy  of  a  Poetic  Genre,  devotes  a  chapter  to  Whitman,  and  perhaps  unsur¬ 
prisingly,  although  always  engagingly,  suggests  that  through  his  self-invention 
and  his  discursive  collage  Whitman  became  the  American  Sublime  in  1855.  In 
The  Language(s)  of  Poetry,  James  Olney  appraises  the  work  of  Whitman, 
Dickinson  and  Hopkins.  Olney’s  book  is  structurally  impressive;  he  interweaves 
the  work  of  all  the  poets  in  three  separate  sections,  and  he  writes  accessibly 
throughout  this  interesting  and  useful  book.  While  he  is  respectful  of  Whitman’s 
work,  noting,  for  example,  that  it  is  dominated  by  tropes  of  metonymy  and 
synecdoche,  which  are  those  of  proximity  and  contiguity,  he  can  be  refreshingly 
honest,  as  when  he  says  ‘You  cannot  read  Whitman  without  laughing  at  him  -  he 
is  simply  outrageous’.  Mark  Bauerlein,  in  his  excellent  book  Whitman  and  the 
American  Idiom,  is  keen  to  rebut  those  critics  who  see  Whitman  as  primitive  or 
spontaneous  and  argues  for  Whitman  as  a  poet  fascinated  by  writing  and  compo¬ 
sition,  signs  and  writing.  He  writes  imaginatively  and  economically,  using  only 
a  few  of  Whitman’s  poems  to  advance  his  argument,  but  always  making  it  clear 
that  he  is  investigating  processes,  not  specific  poems.  Despite  the  book’s  title,  it 
contains  little  about  the  American  of  Whitman’s  time,  and  yet  this  is  part  of 
Bauerlein ’s  subject;  Leaves  of  Grass  is  about  writing,  it  is  about  the  poetic 
discourse  more  than  democracy  or  America.  The  most  enjoyable  Whitman  book 
received  in  1992  was  Horace  Traubel’s  With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden:  July  7, 
1 890-February  10,  1891,  edited  by  Jeanne  Chapman  and  Robert  Maclsaac. 
Traubel’s  rendition  of  Whitman’s  final  years  has  now  reached  1891,  the  year 
before  the  poet  died.  Traubel,  of  whose  own  death  there  is  a  moving  account  in 
The  Continuing  Presence  of  Walt  Whitman,  gives  a  brilliantly  detailed  picture  of 
Whitman’s  daily  routine,  with  a  dedication  to  duty  that  is  often  comic:  ‘W.  eating 
his  dinner.  Weather  warm.  Was  fanning  himself  as  he  ate.  Enjoyed  the  peaches.’ 
Indeed,  the  book  is  often  comic,  as  when  Whitman  tells  Traubel  that  ‘cutting 
down’  betters  a  piece,  or  during  an  almost  farcical  scene  in  which  Whitman 
interrogates  a  hapless  census-taker.  The  book  is  also  highly  informative  on  what 
Whitman  thought  of  other  American  writers,  his  concern  with  the  reception  of  his 
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own  poetry,  and  the  enduring  importance  of  his  journalistic  training.  The  book 
contains  an  extremely  detailed  account  of  Robert  IngersolTs  speech  on  Whitman 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  text  of  the  speech  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  An  added 
pleasure  is  that  Traubel’s  comments,  like  Sophia  Hawthorne’s  letters,  are  inter¬ 
esting  for  what  they  begin  to  reveal  of  the  writer,  not  the  subject.  Traubel  portrays 
himself  as  a  participant  in  Whitman’s  life  rather  than  purely  an  observer  of  it,  and 
he  can  be  seen  himself  as  a  lively  thinker,  particularly  about  reading,  and  a  skilful 
writer. 


4.  American  Literature  1865  to  1900 

A  welcome  collection  in  paperback  in  1992  is  Nina  Baym’s  Feminism  and 
American  Literary  History,  which  brings  together  essays  published  in  the  1 980s 
and  early  1990s,  although  most  have  been  revised  for  this  book.  These  are 
testaments  to  personal  experience  as  a  literary  critic  as  well  as  acts  of  criticism 
itself  and  they  provide  many  pleasures,  not  least  of  which  is  Baym’s  serious 
adjustment  to  feminist  perceptions  of  Hemingway  in  ‘“Actually,  I  Felt  Sorry  for 
the  Lion”:  Reading  Hemingway’s  “The  Short  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macomber’”. 
Baym’s  rehabilitative  attentions  to  women  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
reflected  in  the  organization  of  the  book.  Part  One,  ‘Revising  Old  American 
Literary  History’,  —  pays  attention,  as  only  Baym  can,  to  the  male  writers  of  the 
traditional  canon;  Part  Two,  ‘Writing  New  American  Literary  History’,  to  other¬ 
wise  obscure  and  obscured  women;  and  Part  Three  to  ‘Feminist  Writing,  Feminist 
Teaching:  Two  Polemics’.  Baym  describes  herself  as  a  ‘pluralist’;  her  work  is 
explicit  in  its  resistance  to  formulae  but  she  is  always  capacious  and  suggestive 
in  her  attentions  to  the  business  of  pedagogy  itself. 

Stephen  Fender’s  Sea  Changes:  British  Emigration  and  American  Literature 
is  a  lucidly  and  engagingly  written  account  of  the  rhetorical  structures  of  the  new 
nation  as  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  ‘psychology  of  emigration’.  Amongst 
the  contingencies  of  a  society  shaped  by  the  discourse  of  immigration  are, 
according  to  Fender,  the  privileging  of  the  individual  over  the  collective,  the 
natural  over  the  cultured,  development  and  change  over  tradition:  all  tending  to 
reinforce  the  overwhelmingly  middle-class  nature  of  the  emigration  enterprise. 
Fender  not  only  examines  accounts  of  the  successful  emigrant  but  looks  at  back- 
migration  and  its  politics,  the  transactions  between  American  and  European 
accounts  of  the  New  World  and  their  respective  effects  upon  the  construction  of 
the  discourses  of  the  growing  nation.  Whilst  the  majority  of  writers  are  shown  to 
be  driven  by  the  need  to  justify  the  choice  of  life  there  are  other  dissenting  voices 
within  the  culture  and  Fender  does  not  neglect  these  other,  often  Puritan,  strains. 
What  he  describes  as  ‘fault  lines’,  ‘indirect  expressions  of  the  anxiety  of  separa¬ 
tion’  especially  as  they  surface  in  and  indeed  shape  American  literature  as 
practised  by  Cooper,  Thoreau,  James,  Cather  and  others,  are  productively  dis¬ 
cussed  as  revelatory  of  the  tensions  produced  by  the  ahistoricity  of  the  ideological 
imperatives  of  the  culture. 

American  Catholic  Arts  and  Fictions:  Culture,  Ideology,  Aesthetics  by  Paul 
Giles  considers  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  it  manifests  itself 
materially  rather  than  metaphysically  in  American  art  and  letters.  Whilst  he  is 
substantially  concerned  with  twentieth-century  artists  here,  Giles  introduces  his 
methodology  by  ‘Tracing  the  Transformation  of  Religion’  in  the  culture,  a  process 
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with  all  kinds  of  reverberations  for  readers  in  nineteenth-century  studies.  Central 
to  his  argument  is  the  problematization  of  the  ‘rigid  affiliation  between  American 
literature  and  an  ideology  of  romanticism’,  as  he  seeks  not  to  replace  the 
Protestant  with  a  competing  Catholic  tradition  but  to  make  a  case  for  ecumenicity. 
Giles  touches  interestingly  upon  a  wide  range  of  artists,  looking  briefly  at  the  way 
in  which  Catholicism  informs  works  like  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  The  Golden 
Bowl,  and,  less  surprisingly,  The  Marble  Faun,  as  well  as  those  written  by 
Catholics,  like  The  Awakening.  Giles  seeks  not  to  force  works  into  his  alternative 
canon  but  to  examine  the  various  forms  of  aesthetic  and  spiritual  interpenetration 
amongst  the  lapsed  and  the  converted  as  well  as  the  lifelong  adherents  of  the 
faith,  and  also  taking  into  his  critical  consideration  the  permutations  and  changes 
which  affect  the  faith  itself. 

In  To  Kiss  the  Chastening  Rod:  Domestic  Fiction  and  Sexual  Ideology  in  the 
American  Renaissance  G.  M.  Goshgarian  enters  his  discussion  of  women’s 
domestic  fiction  of  the  1850s  through  a  consideration  of  the  critical  reception 
extended  to  Herman  Melville’s  Pierre,  a  text  which  Goshgarian,  a  self-declared 
critic  of  textual/sexual  duplicity,  offers  up  as  a  paradigmatic  ‘incest  novel’.  At 
this  point,  however,  Goshgarian  abandons  Melville  —  although  both  Melville  and 
Hawthorne  haunt  the  text  as  standard-bearers  of  another  kind  of  literary  endeav¬ 
our  than  the  one  under  discussion  —  and  moves  into  an  account  of  the  critical 
history  of  women’s  domestic  novels,  from  the  splenetic  utterances  of  Hawthorne 
himself  to  the  present  day.  Through  detailed  discussion  of  Maria  Susanna 
Cummins’s  The  Lamplighter,  Mary  Jane  Holmes’s  Lena  Rivers,  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz’s  Ernest  Linwood,  Augusta  Jane  Evans’s  Beulah  and  Susan  Warner’s  The 
Wide,  Wide  World,  Goshgarian  engages  with  what  he  calls  ‘the  four  ideological 
currents’  shaping  the  form  of  domestic  fiction.  These  are:  ‘womanology, 
womanolatry,  the  pedagogy  of  surveillance,  and  natural  religion’,  the  first  of 
these  —  ‘womanology’  —  forming  the  centrepiece  of  his  claim  to  be  making 
‘improper’  readings  of  the  literary  texts  under  scrutiny  here. 

Laura  Hapke’s  study.  Tales  of  the  Working  Girl:  Wage-Earning  Women  in 
American  Literature,  1890-1925,  is  concerned  with  the  role  played  by  fiction  in 
the  turn  of  the  century  debate  about  the  entry  of  women  into  the  workforce.  The 
thematically  driven  nature  of  her  subject  means  that  elements  of  the  survey  are 
inescapable  for  Hapke  in  her  broad  sweep  through  ‘the  female  work  experience 
as  imagined  in  urban  mainstream  literature:  tenement  tales,  labor  romances,  and 
novels  and  stories  of  cross-class  conflict,  of  social  protest,  and  of  the  “white- 
collar  girl’”.  The  study  is  scrupulous  in  its  documentation  of  contemporary 
responses  to  the  manifold  concerns  arising  from  the  issue  of  women  at  work  and 
the  cheap  labour  provided  by  incoming  women  immigrants;  Hapke’s  discussion 
of  Jacob  Riis  and  Abraham  Cahan  and  their  tenement  tales  alongside  Stephen 
Crane’s  Maggie  is  welcome.  Hapke  moves  from  the  male  writers  whose  central 
focus,  whether  sympathetic  or  not  to  the  general  hardship  of  the  life  of  the 
working  girl,  never  strayed  far  from  the  exposure  of  their  sexuality  in  any  life 
outside  the  home,  to  women  writing  ‘under  the  umbrella  of  the  economic  novel 
but  in  a  range  of  sub-genres’,  which  include  the  cross-class  labour  romance,  the 
novel  of  female  philanthropy,  ‘lady  bountiful’  novels  and  novels  of  manners  like 
Edith  Wharton’s  The  House  of  Mirth,  where  the  working  girl  is  portrayed  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  leisure-class  woman.  This  study  unearths  to  good  effect  all 
sorts  of  obscure  working  girls  as  well  as  those  who  feature  in  the  writing  of  Anzia 
Yezierska,  Edith  Wharton  -  whose  little  discussed  ‘Bunner  Sisters’  and  The  Fruit 
of  the  Tree  feature  prominently  here,  Marie  Van  Vorst  and  Theodore  Dreiser. 
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In  Melodramatic  Formations:  American  Theatre  and  Society  1820-1870 , 
Bruce  McConachie  easily  fulfils  all  the  promises  he  makes  in  his  introduction  to 
chart  the  changing  nature  of  theatrical  performance  and  its  social  context  over  the 
fifty-year  period.  Laying  claim  to  a  broadly  Marxist  framework  McConachie 
describes  the  ‘melodramatic  formation’  as  the  complex  and  ever-evolving  rela¬ 
tionship  between  theatre  practitioners  and  different  audience  groups.  The  loca¬ 
tion  for  this  study  is  North-eastern,  the  audiences  urban  and  the  plays  themselves 
American,  despite  the  predominance  of  British  plays  on  the  American  stage 
during  this  period.  The  text  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first.  The  Waning  of 
Paternalistic  Theatre  for  the  Elite,  1820-1835’,  describing  the  dominance  of  the 
patrician  interest  in  the  theatre,  with  businessmen  afforded  public  space  to 
discuss  their  civic  or  commercial  concerns  and  the  events  on  the  stage  reflecting 
their  preference  for  fairy-tale  melodramas  which  endorsed  a  paternalistic  ideol¬ 
ogy.  The  second  part,  ‘Theatre  of  Yeoman  Independence  for  Jacksonians,  1830- 
1855’  shows  the  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  elite  from  the  theatre  audience, 
the  democratization  of  both  subject  and  audience  and  the  rise  of  the  ‘star  and  the 
‘fan’.  The  final  part,  ‘Business-Class  Theatre  for  the  Respectable,  1845-1870’ 
ends  this  lucid  exposition  of  nineteenth-century  American  theatre  with  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  theatre  museum  as  a  part  of  the  movement  of  the  middle 
classes  back  into  a  theatre  cleared  of  its  more  licentious  aspects  and  purveying 
moral  reform  plays  rather  than  heroic  and  apocalyptic  melodrama. 

Ann-Janine  Morey,  in  Religion  and  Sexuality  in  American  Literature,  covers 
the  period  1850  to  the  present  day  but  divides  her  study  of  nineteenth-century 
writing  into  novels  she  terms  ‘Homiletic’  and  those  she  describes  as  ‘Parsonage 
Romances’.  Her  exegesis  of  the  relationship  between  religion  and  sexuality  is 
theorized  transparently:  she  describes  her  approach  as  ‘synoptic’,  ‘feminist’, 
‘phenomenological,  therapeutic,  and  metaphoric’,  a  combination  which  effec¬ 
tively  serves  to  underpin  the  dual  personal  and  cultural  dimensions  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Morey  fleshes  this  argument  out  in  the  first  two  chapters, 
mobilizing  early  twentieth-century  religious-materialist  debates  -  particularly  as 
they  concern  the  ‘erotogenesis  of  religion’  -  in  the  movement  towards  an  exten¬ 
sive  consideration  of  ‘sex-segregated  fiction’  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  Morey 
moves  from  the  ‘homiletic’  novelists,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  to  ‘romantic’  writers  here  rescued  from  obscurity, 
with  their  plots  built  around  the  boyish  charms  of  the  youthful,  innocent  yet 
authoritative,  spiritually  and  socially  incontrovertible  clergyman  who  waits 
within  the  narrative  to  be  fallen  in  love  with.  She  carefully  positions  novels 
written  about  the  ministry  by  men  and  by  women  within  the  circumscriptions  of 
her  argument  and  is  particularly  scrupulous  in  her  attention  to  the  vexed  ques¬ 
tions  of  religious  language  and  authority. 

African-American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century:  An  Anthology,  edited  by 
Joan  Sherman,  takes  further  the  work  she  did  in  her  groundbreaking  Invisible 
Poets:  Afro-Americans  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1974)  by  publishing  171 
poems  by  35  poets  who  are  rather  less  obscure  now  than  then  but  still  not  widely 
available.  The  writers  represented  here,  bom  between  1796  and  1878,  are  not 
one-off  poets;  the  vast  majority  published  their  poetry  in  volumes  of  verse  and 
also  worked  in  prose  forms.  The  social  backgrounds  -  freedom,  slavery,  educa¬ 
tion,  class,  location  —  all  vary  enormously  between  the  poets  but  nearly  half  those 
represented  here  were  either  teachers  or  clergy.  Sherman  points  to  the  very 
Americanness  of  the  poetry  in  its  social  context,  that  is,  to  the  ‘unique  perspective 
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of  an  alien  race  in  white  society’,  as  well  as  to  the  common  experience  of  these 
black  poets  with  their  white  contemporaries  in  their  susceptibility  to  inherited 
forms  of  verse  and  to  conventional  poetic  sentiment  and  form.  Of  particular  note 
for  their  poetry  of  oppression  are  Horton,  Rogers,  Reason,  Simpson,  Whitfield, 
Harper,  Vashon,  Holly  and  Campbell  and,  in  common  with  all  the  other  writers 
represented  here,  Sherman  gives  us  a  biocritical  sketch  and  details  of  primary 
works  by  each. 

Subjects  of  Slavery,  Agents  of  Change:  Women  and  Power  in  Gothic  Novels 
and  Slave  Narratives,  1790-1865,  by  Kari  J.  Winter,  is  a  study  of  American  slave 
narratives  and  British  gothic  novels  by  women  writers.  Winter’s  analysis  of  the 
two  forms  places  them  in  contiguity  as  their  chief  points  of  contact  are  perforce 
limited  to  their  likeness  of  response  to  the  dominant  culture.  This  study  makes 
connections  between  the  two  groups  of  writers  through  their  respective  positions 
vis-a-vis  the  patriarchal  cultural  imperatives  of  their  countries,  discusses  the 
familiar  interpenetration  between  the  rhetoric  and  ideology  of  the  abolitionists 
and  the  female  emancipationists,  and  usefully  highlights  the  parallels  between 
the  characteristics  of  the  gothic  genre  and  the  indigenous  American  slave  narra¬ 
tive.  One  of  Winter’s  informing  texts  is  Toni  Morrison’s  Beloved,  which  she 
weaves  in  and  out  of  the  text  in  order  both  to  theorize  and  to  exemplify  her  study 
of  genre;  she  focuses  centrally  on  Harriet  Jacobs,  Nancy  Prince,  the  Brontes,  Ann 
Radcliffe  and  Mary  Shelley.  Winter’s  work  in  both  fields  is  thorough,  she  writes 
cogently  and  intelligently  and  is  meticulous  in  discussion  of  the  relevant  primary 
and  secondary  texts;  the  book  has  much  of  value  to  offer  to  scholars  in  both  genres 
and  the  analogous  relationship  she  establishes  is  largely  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
argument. 

The  Genteel  Tradition  and  the  Sacred  Rage:  High  Culture  vs.  Democracy  in 
Adams,  James  and  Santayana  by  Robert  Dawidoff  has  a  Foreword  written  by  Alan 
Trachtenberg  which  opens  ‘Something  of  a  taboo  seems  to  have  fallen  over  the 
word  democracy’.  This  sets  the  scene  for  the  argument  about  to  be  conducted  in 
and  around  the  idea  of  the  enduring  influence  of  the  Tocquevillian  strategy  of 
detached  scrutiny.  Dawidoff  begins  with  Tocqueville  himself,  essaying  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Tocqueville’s  political  and  social  interests  as  well  as  the  development 
and  variety  of  scholarly  responses  to  his  work,  concluding,  with  the  help  of  Song 
of  Myself,  by  inviting  the  cultural  analyst  ‘to  exchange  the  Tocquevillian  perspec¬ 
tive  of  seeing  it  at  a  middle  distance  for  the  Whitmanian  perspective  of  seeing  it 
swirling  about  you’.  The  central  portion  of  the  book  devotes  a  chapter  each  -  in 
definite  distinction  from  each  other  —  to  Adams,  James  and  Santayana,  beginning 
with  Adams,  who  is  described  as  the  ideological  travelling  salesman  to  the  elite, 
purveying  ‘the  secret  of  the  degradation  of  the  democratic  dogma’  to  those 
sensitive  enough  to  follow  him  into  the  world  beyond  Democracy.  The  section  of 
the  book  concerned  with  James  is  devoted  to  The  Ambassadors  and  its  telling  of 
‘the  story  of  an  American  Tocquevillian  and  how  he  arrived  at  a  different  answer 
than  the  Tocquevillian  answer  to  the  American  question’,  a  reading  which 
scintillates  with  all  sorts  of  interest.  Santayana  is  scrutinized  from  yet  another 
angle  where  ‘Expressive  activity  might  reward  homosexual  survival  skills’,  the 
view  from  the  closet  being  the  enabling  principle  here,  and  Dawidoff  closes,  in 
the  same  upbeat  tone  which  characterizes  his  whole  enterprise,  with  an  injunction 
to  the  readers  to  commit  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  current  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  world. 

Henry  Adams:  Selected  Letters,  edited  by  Ernest  Samuels,  puts  on  display  a 
man  whose  already  weighty  pedigree  also  included  the  boon  or  burden  that  he 
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came  from  a  long  line  of  letter- writers.  Samuels  selects  judiciously  from  the  six- 
volume  Letters  published  by  Harvard  and  divides  the  substantial  and  self- 
conscious  Adams  letters  into  six  sections  to  which  he  provides  brief  introduc¬ 
tions.  The  first  of  these,  ‘Apprentice  Years  1858-1868’,  has  Adams  studying  in 
Berlin,  writing  travel  letters  for  the  Boston  Daily  Courier  and  then,  after  his 
return  to  America,  conveying  all  the  interest  of  the  Civil  War  years,  both  public 
and  private.  The  second  section  takes  Adams  up  to  the  suicide  of  his  wife  and  the 
third  embarks  upon  that  portion  of  his  existence  which  Adams  himself  termed  his 
‘posthumous’  life.  The  enduring  and  vexed  relationship  with  Elizabeth  Cameron 
is,  inevitably,  one  of  the  dominant  strains  in  the  rest  of  the  correspondence,  which 
tells  of  his  writings  and  indeed  the  research  which  fuelled  them,  his  travels,  his 
self-definition  as  a  ‘Conservative  Christian  Anarchist’,  the  winding  down  of  the 
global  and  national  aesthetic  and  political  vision  into  some  kind  of  American 
tranquility,  expressed  here,  in  the  last  letter  of  this  volume,  as  a  gentle  if  roseate 
regret:  ‘Universities  are  our  American  equivalent  for  a  church;  they  will  give  you 
peace.  My  error  in  life  was  in  deserting  their  blessed  peace.’ 

Frances  Armstrong,  in  ‘“Here  Little,  and  Hereafter  Bliss”:  Little  Women  and 
the  Deferral  of  Greatness’  ( AL  64.453—74)  places  the  varieties  of  diminution 
invoked  in  Alcott’s  work  in  dialogue  with  opportunities,  especially  as  generated 
within  the  Alcott  clan,  for  moral  ‘greatness’.  The  positive  possibilities  of  the 
small  are  fully  explored,  in  an  examination  of  the  strategies  which  make  it 
possible  ‘to  go  beyond  littleness’,  as  in  play-acting  or  writing,  and  in  the 
recognition  that  ‘Alcott’s  continued  desire  for  greatness  is  seen  in  the  theory  that 
the  progress  of  a  pilgrim  could  continue  into  another  life’. 

Kate  Chopin  Reconsidered:  Beyond  the  Bayou  is  edited  by  Lynda  S.  Boren  and 
Sara  deSaussure  Davis,  has  a  fine  introduction  by  Boren  which  puts  the  case  for 
the  regional  context  of  Chopin’s  work,  conducts  a  sensitive  reading  of  ‘Beyond 
the  Bayou’  and  gives  an  overview  of  the  current  fertile  state  of  Chopin  studies. 
The  first  section  of  the  book  features  biographical  approaches  to  Chopin’s  work 
and  begins  with  an  informative  and  lively  essay  by  Chopin’s  most  recent  biogra¬ 
pher,  Emily  Toth.  Oscar  Chopin’s  French  family  history  is  explored  by  Jean 
Bardot,  and  Heather  Kirk  Thomas  provides  a  detailed  account  of  Chopin’s  post- 
Awakening  life  in  order  finally  to  nail  the  canard  that  adverse  reviews  of  the  book 
caused  her  to  lay  down  her  pen  and  die.  Discussion  of  The  Awakening  by  a  variety 
of  critics  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  book  and  notable  contributions  are  made 
by  Deborah  Barker  and  Katherine  Joslin  amongst  others.  The  final  section,  ‘The 
Lesser-Known  Fiction’,  includes  discussion  of  the  catalytic  role  which  music 
plays  in  Chopin’s  fiction  and  a  consideration  of  the  stories  which  make  up  the 
collection  A  Vocation  and  A  Voice  through  their  portrayal  of  altered  states  of 
consciousness  and  Chopin’s  use  of  the  mythic. 

The  Double  Life  of  Stephen  Crane:  A  Biography  by  Christopher  Benfey  is  both 
important  and  necessary;  it  is  the  first  biography  of  Crane  to  appear  in  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and  has  a  pressing  agenda:  to  rewrite  the  life  of  Crane  as 
represented  and  misrepresented  by  his  1923  biographer,  Thomas  Beer.  Benfey ’s 
guiding  principle  is  to  show  how  Crane’s  life  followed  his  fictions  rather  than,  as 
one  might  expect,  his  fictions  following  his  life;  as  he  says  in  the  Introduction: 
‘Crane  lived  his  life  backwards,  or  rather  he  wrote  it  forwards’,  and  so  with  such 
deliberateness  in  mind  Benfey  follows  Crane  through  the  episodic  plottings  of  his 
life  and  works.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  learned  here  about  Crane’s  background  and 
particularly  about  the  writing  and  speaking  habits  in  the  family  which  fed  into  the 
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prodigious  output  of  Crane,  the  journalist  who  had  more  than  fifty  articles  in  print 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old.  The  biography  moves  briskly,  as  indeed  did 
Crane,  between  locations  and  genres,  paying  close  attention  to  the  ‘Ominous 
Babies’  who  people  Crane’s  fiction  as  well  as  to  the  journalism  and  to  The  Black 
Riders  and  Crane’s  particular  interest  in  its  typography.  Benfey  is  always  desper¬ 
ately  keen  to  make  a  connection  or  a  pun,  to  solve  the  riddles  which  pop  up  in  life 
by  ingenious  and  diverting  methods,  the  doubleness  he  lays  claim  to  exercising 
and  finally  exorcising  being  given  its  final  manifestation  in  ‘the  divided  ghost’  of 
Crane’s  final  dwelling,  Brede  Place. 

In  ‘ Emily  Dickinson  and  Class'  (AmLH  4. 1— 27),  Betsy  Erkkila  is  concerned 
to  politicize  the  poet’s  life  and  work,  describing  her  ‘acts  of  self-enclosure’  and 
her  dependence  on  conservative  and  class-bound  language  as  being  partly  defen¬ 
sive  but  also  revelatory  of  ‘her  desire  to  define  herself  against  and  distinguish 
herself  from  the  potentially  polluting  incursions  of  the  democratic  multitude’. 

Judith  Farr’s  The  Passion  of  Emily  Dickinson  makes  a  weighty  contribution 
to  Dickinson  studies  not  only  in  terms  of  its  scholarship  —  Farr’s  detailed  readings 
of  the  life  and  works  -  but  also  in  locating  the  poet  amidst  the  aesthetic  currents 
of  her  age.  Farr  examines  in  some  detail  Dickinson’s  relationships  with  Susan 
Gilbert  Dickinson  and  Samuel  Bowles  as  mediated  through  the  poetry  and  carries 
out  detailed  analytical  work  on  the  text  in  support  of  her  argument,  establishing 
and  following  patterns  of  imagery  through  the  verse.  The  contextualization  of 
Dickinson’s  work  in  the  art  and  letters  of  her  time  provides  further  sources  for  the 
language  and  visual  imagery  of  the  verse.  Amongst  others,  the  Bible,  Jane  Eyre 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  invoked  as  are  works  by  the  painters  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood  and  the  Hudson  River  School.  Farr  disclaims  the  title  of 
‘biography’  for  her  book  but  its  biographical  endeavour  is  extensive  and  illumi¬ 
nating,  especially  in  its  exegetical  treatment  of  the  words  of  the  private  and  public 
Dickinson. 

Theodore  Dreiser  Revisited  by  Philip  Gerber  is  a  revised  and  expanded 
edition  of  a  book  published  originally  twenty-five  years  ago.  Gerber’s  basic 
approach  is  to  let  the  life  inform  the  work  and  he  takes  us  through  the  biographi¬ 
cal  plot  and  the  plots  of  the  novels  in  much  the  same  tone  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  detail.  The  last  three  chapters  in  the  book  conduct  a  survey  of  Dreiser 
criticism  and  the  final  one,  ‘Dreiser  Studies  Flourish:  The  1980s  ,  reflects  the 
increased  availability  of  primary  Dreiser  material  as  much  as  critical  responses 
to  his  work. 

Catherine  Golden  has  edited  The  Captive  Imagination:  A  Casebook  on  ‘The 
Yellow  Wallpaper’  to  mark  the  hundred  years  since  publication  of  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman’s  short  story.  In  addition  to  a  substantial  collection  of  critical 
essays,  offering,  as  she  says  in  her  introduction,  a  variety  of  critical  perspectives 
on  the  text:  ‘reader  response,  biographical,  psychological,  feminist  and  linguis¬ 
tic’,  Golden  has  a  section  entitled  ‘Backgrounds’  which  includes  an  extract  from 
Silas  Weir  Mitchell’s  Fat  and  Blood:  And  How  to  Make  Them,  Gilman’s  autobi¬ 
ography,  and  comparable  case  histories  to  Gilman  s,  and  reprints  Ann  Douglas 
Wood’s’discussion  of  “‘The  Fashionable  Diseases”:  Women’s  Complaints  and 
Their  Treatment  in  Nineteenth-Century  America’.  All  the  critical  essays  which 
appear  here  are  reprinted,  having  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  but 
the  collection  has  a  fresher  feel  than  that  would  seem  to  indicate  although  the 
inevitable  -  and  perfectly  proper  -  cross-referencing  between  contributions  can 
be  a  little  claustrophobic.  Of  particular  value  for  their  examination  of  the  state  of 
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the  art  of  Yellow  Wallpaper  criticism  are  essays  by  Richard  Feldstein  and  Elaine 
R.  Hedges,  the  former  including  ‘An  Ironic  Reading’  of  the  text  which  opens  up 
all  kinds  of  interpretative  possibilities  for  the  tale  he  describes  as  being  ‘an 
ambiguous,  double  referent,  cast  in  the  interrogative  mode,  a  gestalt  of  changing 
patterns’.  This  volume  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  anyone  teaching  or  writing  on 
the  text. 

In  ‘From  Mysteries  to  Histories:  Cultural  Pedagogy  in  Frances  E.  W.  Harper’s 
Iola  Leroy ’  ( AL  64.497-518),  John  Ernest  takes  on  the  enduring  influence  of 
concerns  of  ‘matter’  up  against  those  of  ‘manner’  which  still  prescribe  much  of 
the  debate  in  African-American  literary  criticism,  citing  Iola  Leroy  as  a  work 
which  ‘recognises  the  ability  of  one  discursive  system  to  inscribe  its  impression 
on  another’.  In  ‘Warring  Fictions:  Iola  Leroy  and  the  Color  of  Gender’  (AL 
64.273-98),  however,  Elizabeth  Young  seeks  to  place  Harper’s  novel  in  another 
cultural  context,  that  of  the  Civil  War,  offering  Iola  Leroy  as  a  rewriting  of  the 
conventions  of  the  war  narrative,  foregrounding  the  war  as  an  internal  conflict 
‘intercutting  the  axes  of  race  and  gender’. 

In  A  Realist  in  the  American  Theatre:  Selected  Drama  Criticism  of  William 
Dean  Howells  Brenda  Murphy  has  collected,  introduced  and  glossed  twenty-nine 
essays  by  Howells  published  between  1875  and  1919,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
‘Mark  Twain’s  The  Gilded  Age'  and  ‘The  Future  of  Motion  Pictures’.  As  Murphy 
notes  in  her  introduction  Howells  is  above  all  concerned  with  realism,  in  the 
theatre  as  well  as  in  the  novel,  and  the  essays  collected  here  demonstrate  this 
concern  to  the  full.  Howells  takes  on  all  the  issues  connected  with  American 
theatre  in  his  reviews;  he  engages  with  the  public  taste,  with  the  means  of  finance 
for  productions  and  their  contingencies,  and  provides  an  overview  of  New  York 
seasons.  One  of  Ibsen’s  early  champions,  Howells  engaged  wholeheartedly  with 
his  work,  both  as  critic  of  the  plays  and  as  sociologist:  ‘Ibsen  always 
transcends  . . .  and  makes  you  feel  the  import  of  what  has  happened  civically, 
socially,  humanly,  universally’,  and  a  fair  sample  of  essays  on  Ibsen  are  included 
here.  Murphy’s  selection  gives  a  well-rounded  picture  of  Howells  in  all  his 
concerns;  his  prescience  is  always  evident,  and  in  particular  his  views  on  the 
social  role  of  the  theatre,  and  the  relationship  between  drama  as  literature  and  as 
commodity,  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Bruce  Mills,  in  ‘Lydia  Maria  Child  and  the  Endings  to  Harriet  Jacobs’s 
Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl'  (AL  64.255—72),  is  concerned  with  the 
process  and  the  ideology  of  Child’s  interventions  in  the  Life,  interventions  which 
produced  a  stronger  affirmation  of  domestic  values  than  Jacobs  had  originally 
envisaged,  her  first  version  having  ended  with  a  chapter  on  John  Brown.  Harriet 
Jacobs  is  also  under  discussion  in  ‘Capitalism,  Black  (Under)development,  and 
the  Production  of  the  African-American  Novel  in  the  1850s’  (AmLH  4.  559-83) 
where  Carla  L.  Peterson  examines  Incidents ,  Wilson’s  Our  Nig,  Brown’s  Clotel, 
Webb’s  The  Garies  and  Their  Friends  and  Delany’s  Blake  as  attempts  by  these 
writers  ‘to  constitute  themselves  as  autonomous  speaking  subjects  working  to 
reconfigure  both  individual  and  collective  African-American  identity’. 

In  ‘Changing  the  Subject:  Henry  James,  Dred  Scott,  and  Fictions  of  Identity’ 
(AmLH  4.28—55)  Sara  Blair  is  concerned  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
intertextuality  of  James’s  literary  criticism  and  fiction  with  the  ‘discourses  of 
national  unity,  American  identity  and  race’  in  legal  and  constitutional  documents 
of  the  age. 

Peter  Collister  examines  the  example  of  the  painter  Henri  Regnault  in  relation 
to  James  and  Ward  in  his  article  ‘A  “Legendary  Hue”:  Henri  Regnault  and  the 
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Fiction  of  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’  ( MLR  87.827-46).  He  details 
the  critical  interest  these  writers  took  in  Regnault  and  the  ‘episodes  and  passing 
insights’  from  his  life  and  works  which  found  their  way  into  their  fiction. 
‘James’s  The  American:  A  (New)man  is  Being  Beaten’  by  Eric  Haralson  (AL 
64.475—97)  is  an  examination  of  James’s  dilemma  over  ‘the  proper  relation 
between  mind,  muscle,  and  moral  perception’  in  the  person  of  Christopher 
Newman  in  relation  first  to  the  muscular  heroes  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  fiction, 
then  to  ‘Freudian  beating  fantasy’,  on  the  way  to  a  reading  which  has  Newman 
failing  in  his  attempt  ‘to  unseat  the  “patriarchal”  marquise  and  restore  “authority 
and  protection”  to  its  rightful  (actual)  gender’. 

Henry  James:  The  Imagination  of  Genius:  A  Biography  by  Fred  Kaplan 
revivifies  an  American  Henry  James,  so  easy  to  lose  in  the  flurry  of  European 
experience  and  expatriate/patriot  parental  confusion  which  marked  his  child¬ 
hood,  and  the  voluntary  exile  of  his  adult  life.  Here  we  have  the  young  reviewer 
who  wrote:  ‘we  never  read  a  good  English  novel  . . .  without  drawing  a  long  breath 
of  relief  at  the  thought  of  all  that  we  are  spared,  and  without  thanking  fortune  that 
we  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  that  dark,  dense  British  social  fabric.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  his  biography  Kaplan  is  explicitly  focused  on  James  as 
homoeroticist,  locating  James’s  attraction  to  Minny  Temple  in  the  masculinity  of 
her  nature,  in  her  intellectual  independence  and  iconoclastic  energy,  and  re¬ 
reading  particular  tales  in  the  light  of  Henry’s  sexual  attraction  to  his  brother 
William,  whose  sexual  interest  in  their  sister  Alice  is,  in  turn,  scrutinized.  Kaplan 
updates  Edel’s  James  through  the  biographies  of  the  friends  which  have  appeared 
in  the  intervening  period:  Edith  Wharton,  Henry  Adams,  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson,  and  also  through  those  of  the  family:  William,  Alice,  Wilky  and  Bob, 
and  has  a  light  touch  when  describing  James  in  all  his  social  relations.  Kaplan’s 
biography  is  at  its  best  on  the  life  and  not  necessarily  the  works  although  the 
James  he  invariably  draws  is  an  accessible  one,  in  itself  no  mean  achievement. 

The  Correspondence  of  Henry  James  and  Henry  Adams,  1877-1914,  edited 
and  introduced  by  George  Monteiro,  will  interest  those  with  a  special  curiosity 
about  the  relationship  between  these  two  influential  men  of  letters.  There  are 
only  thirty-six  letters  here:  four  from  James  to  Marion  Hooper  Adams,  twenty- 
five  from  James  to  Adams  and  seven  from  Adams  to  James,  this  imbalance 
resubstantiating  for  us  the  fact  of  the  pyromanic  compulsion  which  overtook 
James  at  the  sight  of  an  envelope.  Many  of  the  letters  here  are  published  for  the 
first  time  and  all  are  transcribed  from  the  original  autograph  version;  with  the 
help  of  Monteiro’s  introduction  they  do  make  a  satisfying  read,  establishing 
interesting  differences  between  the  correspondents  which  help  to  illuminate 
obscure  comers  of  both.  For  a  collection  of  letters  so  few  in  number  they  cover 
a  long  period  of  time,  and,  as  the  editor  says,  this  collection  seeks  to  revivify  the 
letters  as  dialogue  by  ‘Restoring  them  to  their  rightful  place  as  interrelated 
elements  in  an  active  exchange’. 

In  her  article  ‘Getting  Fixed:  Feminine  Identity  and  Scopic  Crisis  in  The  Turn 
of  the  Screw ’  {Novel  26.43-63),  Beth  Newman  annexes  the  critically  vexed  Took’ 
and  ‘gaze’  as  the  means  to  distinguish  between  the  ‘embodied  mutual  seeing 
which  is  Took’  and  the  complications  of  the  ‘gaze’  or  ‘looking  abstracted  from  its 
embodied  local  specificity’.  The  narrative  voice  of  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  is  thus 
demonstrated  to  be  concerned  not  only  with  visual  relations  but  the  expression  of 
them  -  through  the  contradictory  nature  of  acts  of  looking  and  being  looked  at  - 
where  the  toils  of  gendered  discourse  enact  James’s  ‘refusal  to  endorse  a  tran- 
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scendent,  disembodied  gaze’.  Brook  Thomas  examines  ‘The  Construction  of 
Privacy  in  and  around  The  Bostonians'  ( AL  64.719—47)  through  discussion  of  the 
debate  in  the  1880s  on  the  issue  of  privacy  in  US  law  led  by  the  Harvard  duo, 
Warren  and  Brandeis,  about  press  intrusiveness  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  the 
complications  arising  from  the  ‘quasi-public’  nature  of  the  marriage  contract. 
Through  consideration  of  the  relationships  formed  between  Verena  and  Olive, 
Verena  and  Basil  and  also  between  reader  and  text,  Thomas  negotiates  issues  of 
possession,  domination,  performance  and  privacy,  finally  distinguishing  James 
from  the  lawyers  in  terms  of  his  adherence  to  the  centrality  of  negotiation:  ‘For 
him  no  private  personality  or  aesthetic  space  exists  prior  to  exchanges.’ 

Priscilla  Walton’s  The  Disruption  of  the  Feminine  in  Henry  James  establishes 
its  methodology  through  an  examination  of  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  which 
foregrounds  the  ‘interconnection  between  femininity  and  absence’  as  the  chief 
means  of  resistance  within  James’s  work  to  realist  readings.  Walton  explicates  in 
some  detail  James’s  own  grapplings  in  his  essays  with  the  problem  of  realism  and 
gives  a  thorough  survey  of  work  by  critical  theorists  in  this  area,  culminating, 
with  support  from  Irigaray,  Cixous  and  Kristeva,  in  a  finely  balanced  argument 
where  ‘the  absence,  or  the  space  of  the  Feminine,  becomes  the  source  of  the 
textual  multiplicity’.  The  texts  considered  in  detail  here,  besides  The  Turn,  are 
Roderick  Hudson,  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  a  selection  of  short  stories,  The 
Ambassadors,  The  Wings  of  the  Dove  and  The  Golden  Bowl,  Walton  leading  us, 
in  each  case,  through  a  multiplicity  of  critical  opinions  to  which  she  dissents  or 
assents  in  developing  her  own  readings.  Whilst  these  readings  are  exhaustively 
done,  as  James  might  have  it,  they  invariably  leave  us  in  a  critical  fix,  witness  The 
Wings  of  the  Dove  as  ‘a  perpetual  deferral  ...  a  Feminine  manifestation  of  the 
nothing  that  is  everything’.  In  her  final,  brief  chapter,  ‘Feminine  Textuality’, 
Walton  endeavours  to  open  out  the  possibilities  of  interpretation  for  her  readers 
with  the  claim  that  ‘Feminine  multiplicity’  is  incompatible  with  prescriptiveness 
and  that  the  final  lesson  of  the  Master  predicates  the  masculine  as  ‘literary  death’ 
and  ‘Feminine  absence’  as  the  means  towards  ‘textual  creation’. 

Philip  V.  Allingham,  in  ‘Patterns  of  Deception  in  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Great 
Expectations' ,  ( NCL  46.447-72),  makes  a  comparative  reading  of  the  two  texts 
as  Bildungsromane  but  also  details  the  strategies  by  which  Twain  and  Dickens 
mislead  both  reader  and  fictional  character  and  display  the  toils  of  self-deception. 
In  the  same  issue,  ( NCL  46.495—516),  Lawrence  Howe  problematizes  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  genre,  that  is,  the  detective  story  as  spawned  by  Poe,  with  the  subject  of 
miscegenation  in  order  to  reveal  the  interdependency  of  the  social  and  the  literary 
in  Twain’s  writing.  Howe  takes  this  deeper  into  the  genealogy  of  the  text  in  order 
to  suggest  that  there  lies  a  meta-narrative  in  which  Tom,  doubling  as  both 
aristocrat  and  slave,  is  the  ‘fictional  embodiment  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  very 
writer  who  founded  detective  fiction  on  the  pervasive,  Southern,  negrophobic 
stereotype  of  the  murderous  orangutan’. 

Mark  Twain  and  the  Feminine  Aesthetic  by  Peter  Stoneley  is  useful  for  its 
discussion  of  some  of  the  obscurer  comers  of  Twain’s  writing,  for  example,  the 
unpublished  ‘To  the  Unborn  Reader’  and  unfinished  Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 
among  the  Indians.  These  texts  are  viewed  in  the  context  of  Twain’s  difficult  and 
contradictory  relationship  with  the  ‘feminine  aesthetic’  within  American  culture, 
and  indeed  the  idea  of  the  ‘feminine  aesthetic’  is  explored  in  all  its  critically 
formulated  manifestations  in  Stoneley’s  opening  discussion  of  the  work  of  Van 
Wyck  Brooks,  Ann  Douglas,  Jane  Tompkins,  Nina  Baym  and  Cathy  Davidson. 
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Stoneley  does  not  seek  to  minimize  the  differences  between  these  ideologically 
antipathetic  versions  of  the  nature  and  influence  of  such  an  aesthetic  but,  in 
interrogating  Twain,  he  prefers  the  Tompkins/Baym  version  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  American  literary  history.  Stoneley  places  Twain  in  relation  to  the  culture  of 
the  far  West  through  a  discussion  of  Roughing  It,  the  account  of  his  Western 
experience  written  five  years  and  the  whole  distance  of  the  continent  later,  and 
he  is  persuasive  on  the  complexities  of  perspective  with  which  Twain  was 
struggling.  Stoneley  inverts  the  usual  proposition  of  the  vernacular  as  ‘disruptive’ 
in  the  fiction  and  argues  that  ‘the  aspects  normally  equated  with  conformity, 
namely  women,  and  the  old  system  of  familial  relationships’  threw  into  confusion 
Twain’s  attempt  to  freight  the  vernacular  with  a  consistent  sensibility. 

Robert  S.  Levine,  in  ‘ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  in  Frederick  Douglass’  Paper :  An 
Analysis  of  Reception’  (AL  64.71-94),  cogently  addresses  the  enduring  debate 
about  ‘the  cultural  consequences  of  Stowe’s  sentimentalism  and  racialism’ 
through  an  enlightening  examination  of  the  response  to  the  novel  by  blacks,  both 
free  and  enslaved,  in  the  1850s,  as  featured  in  the  newspaper  published  by 
Frederick  Douglass. 
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LIONEL  KELLY,  PAT  RIGHELATO  and  STEVEN  PRICE 


This  chapter  has  two  sections:  1 .  Poetry;  2.  Drama.  Section  1  is  by  Lionel  Kelly 
and  Pat  Righelato;  section  2  is  by  Steven  Price. 


1.  Poetry 

(a)  General 

The  work  covered  in  this  section  now  embraces  almost  a  hundred  years  of 
American  poetry  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  volume  of  research  and  commen¬ 
tary  in  this  field  is  very  extensive:  despite  our  best  efforts  at  acquisition  we  do  not 
receive  all  the  publications  to  appear  annually,  and  we  therefore  list  below  those 
books  we  are  aware  of  but  have  not  yet  seen,  and  readers  will  find  similar 
citations  elsewhere  in  this  section  where  relevant.  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
African  American  Imagination  (Greenwood),  edited  by  Carol  Blackshire-Belay, 
has  at  least  one  essay  of  relevance  here,  Abu  Shardow  Abarry’s  study  of  Jean 
Toomer  and  other  Harlem  Renaissance  poets;  Sexual  Sameness:  Textual  Differ¬ 
ences  in  Lesbian  and  Gay  Writing  (Routledge),  edited  by  Joseph  Bristow,  has  an 
essay  by  Liz  Yorke  ‘Constructing  a  Lesbian  Poetic  for  Survival:  Broumas, 
Rukeyser,  H.D.,  Rich,  Lourde’;  Dana  Gioia’s  Can  Poetry  Matter?  Essays  on 
Poetry  and  American  Culture  (Graywolf);  Reading  the  Literatures  of  Asian 
America  (TempleUP),  edited  by  Amy  Ling;  Marjorie  Perloffs  Radical  Artifice: 
Writing  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Media  (UChicP);  Richard  Poirier’s  Poetry  and 
Pragmatism  (HarvardUP);  and  Henry  Taylor’s  Compulsory  Figures:  Essays  on 
Recent  American  Poets  (LSUP). 

Harlem  in  Review  by  John  E.  Bassett  is  a  bibliographical  survey  of  the  critical 
reception  of  black  American  writers  from  1917  to  1939  in  which  Bassett  provides 
about  a  thousand  short  extracts  from  a  variety  of  newspaper  and  journal  sources 
organized  in  five  chronological  chapters.  To  some  extent  this  book  follows  the 
format  of  similar  kinds  of  ‘critical  reception’  studies,  but  it  suffers  from  a 
contradiction  between  the  breadth  of  its  scope  and  the  brevity  of  the  entries, 
which  are  not  given  in  their  entirety  but  selectively  cited  with  a  connecting 
commentary  by  Bassett,  as  in  this  example  of  W.  E.  B.  Dubois’s  review  of  Jean 
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Toomer’s  Cane  in  Crisis  of  1924:  ‘He  is  “the  first  of  our  writers  to  hurl  his  pen 
across  the  very  face  of  our  sex  conventionality”.  There  is  “an  impressionist’s 
sweep  of  color”,  but  the  difficulty  in  understanding  is  irritating.’  Here  Dubois’s 
response  is  given  not  so  much  for  its  native  interest  but  to  serve  the  needs  of 
inclusiveness  within  a  framework  which  is  inevitably  selective.  On  this  evidence 
it  is  not  possible  to  discern  what  Dubois  found  difficult  in  Cane,  nor  whether  he 
specified  these  difficulties,  nor  what  is  implied  in  the  comment  about  ‘our  sex 
conventionality’.  The  value  of  this  enterprise  is  thus  archaeological  rather  than 
critical,  and  will  be  of  use  to  the  researcher  into  the  literature  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance,  though  Bassett  goes  to  some  lengths  in  his  introduction  to  categor¬ 
ize  the  crucial  debates  about  black  American  writing  in  the  two  decades  he 
covers,  both  within  the  black  American  community  and  in  the  larger  white 
community  of  critics  and  commentators. 

There  are  two  essays  of  relevance  to  this  section  in  a  collection  of  essays  on 
Influence  and  Intertextuality  in  Literary  History,  edited  by  Jay  Clayton  and  Eric 
Rothstein,  which  gathers  work  by  members  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Cyrena  N.  Pondrom,  author  of  an  influential  study  of 
early  modernist  Franco-Anglophone  literary  traditions,  The  Road  from  Paris, 
here  writes  on  ‘The  Complicated  Connection  of  Edith  Sitwell  with  Gertrude 
Stein’,  in  which  Sitwell’s  debt  to  Stein  is  shown  to  be  not  a  dependency  of 
influence,  but  an  intertextual  creativity  through  which  ‘a  distinctive  voice  ...  can 
be  appreciated  as  one  thread  in  the  polymorphous  fabric  of  female  modernism’. 
Lynn  Keller,  whose  Re-making  It  New:  Contemporary  American  Poetry  and  the 
Modernist  Tradition  was  reviewed  in  YWES  (68.615-16),  contributes  an  essay  on 
Marianne  Moore’s  ‘Marriage’  which  situates  Moore’s  poem  against  two  of  the 
most  dominant  patriarchal  representations  of  the  marriage  state,  especially  in  its 
sexual  dimensions,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  and  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land,  and 
through  these  texts  Keller  reads  Moore’s  intertextual  practice  in  the  composition 
of  ‘Marriage’  as  an  enabling  ‘nonhierarchical’  practice  which  grants  her  freedom 
from  the  dominance  of  these  and  other  ‘controlling  fathers’. 

Ruth  Finnegan’s  monumental  study  Oral  Poetry:  Its  Nature,  Significance  and 
Social  Context,  first  published  by  CUP  in  1977,  has  been  reissued  by  IndUP 
under  its  Midland  Book  imprint,  with  a  new  preface  to  this  edition.  Readers  will 
know  of  Finnegan’s  call  on  Native  American,  black  American,  and  Esquimo  oral 
traditions  in  this  classic  study  within  the  wider  frame  of  her  anthropological  terms 
of  reference  from  Homer  to  modem  popular  songs,  and  the  traditions  of  oral 
poetry  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  In  the  preface  to  this  edition  Finnegan  addresses 
the  major  trends  in  this  extensive  field  over  the  past  two  decades  and  focuses 
particularly  on  the  issue  of  performance,  the  role  of  the  audience,  the  status  of  the 
text  within  the  realm  of  oral  poetry,  the  social  and  political  nature  of  literary 
forms  and  performances,  the  consequential  issue  of  the  transcription  of  oral 
forms,  and  the  relation  of  orality  to  literacy.  At  a  time  when  the  literature  of  the 
ethnic  communities  of  the  United  States  is  moving  from  the  margin  to  the  centre, 
the  re-issue  of  this  study  of  the  oral  forms  of  ethnic  literature  is  especially 
welcome. 

Thomas  Gardner’s  ‘Reading  the  Contemporary  Long  Poem’  appeared 
(Sagetrieb  11.7-166),  and  Gardner  guest-edited  a  special  issue  of  ConL  on 
‘American  Poetry  of  the  1980s’  (33. ii),  an  issue  which  includes  Thomas  B.  Byers 
on  ‘The  Closing  of  the  American  Line:  Expansive  Poetry  and  Ideology’  (396- 
415);  Roger  Gilbert  on  ‘Textured  Information:  Politics,  Pleasure,  and  Poetry  in 
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the  Eighties’  (242-74);  and  Marjorie  Perloff  on  ‘Toward  a  Wittgensteinian 
Poetics’  (191—213). 

Jonathan  Holden’s  The  Fate  of  American  Poetry  is  a  discussion  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  poems  of  which  he  approves;  he  assesses  the  current  opportunities  for 
poetry  to  broaden  both  subject  matter  and  audience  and  to  escape  from  the  elitist 
stranglehold  of  modernism.  Holden’s  argument  is  that  confessional  and  deep 
image  poetry,  although  developed  within  the  academy,  opened  the  way  for  anyone 
to  write  poetry  because  the  subject  matter  was  universal.  He  urges  greater 
diversity  to  enlarge  the  ‘estate  of  our  poetry’,  suggesting  that  didacticism  and 
narrative  should  be  reclaimed,  and  boldly  advocates  moral  wisdom  .  The  anti- 
modernist  stance  of  this  book  is  a  weakness:  the  narrative  achievements  of  Frost, 
for  example,  are  not  acknowledged,  nor  Bishop’s  experiments  with  ballad  form 
and,  although  the  more  discursive  practices  of  prose  within  the  longer  poem  are 
advocated,  Ashbery  is  not  approved.  The  broader  base  acknowledges  women’s 
poetry  but  hardly  ethnicity.  Holden  foregrounds  ‘experience’  and  concludes  with 
Philip  Levine’s  ‘Buying  and  Selling’,  commenting  that  it  is  ‘the  poem  Pound 
might  have  been  able  to  write,  had  Pound  ever  worked  at  a  real  job'. 

There  is  a  welcome  contiguity  in  the  appearance  this  year  of  Jose  E.  Limon’s 
Mexican  Ballads,  Chicano  Poems  and  Charles  M.  Tatum’s  anthology  New 
Chicana/Chicano  Writing  (see  below):  the  historical  and  social  perspectives  of 
Limon’s  study  present  a  view  of  the  emergence  of  a  particular  mode  of  Mexican 
and  Chicano  poetry  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  whilst  Tatum’s  anthology 
gives  evidence  of  the  contemporary  vitality  of  the  Mexican-American  poets 
whose  native  culture  is  now  a  synthesis  of  the  distinct  cultures  of  two  different 
nations  and  languages.  Limon’s  study  ranges  from  the  oral  poetry  of  the  Mexican 
ballad,  or  corrido  as  it  is  called,  to  the  written  poetry  of  the  Chicano  political 
movement  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and  builds  on  the  work  of  Americo 
Parades,  the  American  scholar  of  Mexican  descent  whose  essay  ‘The  Mexican 
Corrido-.  Its  Rise  and  Fall’  appeared  in  1958.  If  the  traditional  topic  of  the  corrido 
was  the  violent  confrontation  between  men  over  issues  of  social  justice  and 
personal  pride,  Limon’s  purpose  is  to  read  this  oral  mode  as  expressive  of  the 
social  conditions  under  which  it  flourished,  particularly  the  Mexican  Revolution 
of  1910,  and  the  border  conflicts  with  the  United  States  throughout  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Limon  then  turns  to  what  is  called  ‘the  Chicano  movement’  of  the 
1960s  with  analyses  of  three  long  poems  from  this  period,  Jose  Montoya’s  ‘El  Sol 
y  los  de  Abajo’,  Rodolfo  ‘Corky’  Gonzales’s  ‘I  Am  Joaquin’,  and  Juan  Gomez- 
Quinofies’s  ‘Ballad  of  Billy  Rivera’.  Whilst  the  importance  of  Americo  Parades’s 
work  is  fully  acknowledged  in  this  book,  Limon  seeks  to  go  beyond  that  model 
and  calls  on  Fredric  Jameson’s  work  as  a  theoretical  underpinning  for  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  relationship  between  the  oral  culture  of  the  corrida  and  the  social 
circumstances  which  produced  it,  especially  for  what  he  proposes  about  the  social 
contradictions  of  race,  class  and  gender  in  relation  to  these  poetic  modes:  further¬ 
more,  Limon  proposes  a  revisionary  account  of  Harold  Bloom’s  theory  of  poetic 
influence  in  exploring  ‘the  dynamic  relationship  of  poetic  influence’  between  the 
oral  mode  of  the  corrido  and  the  written  Chicano  texts  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
This  informative  study  illuminates  a  range  of  unfamiliar  poetry,  and  locates  its 
contemporary  significance  within  the  expanded  canon  of  what  now  constitutes 
American  poetry. 

If  it  is  possible  to  be  political  without  being  contentious,  then  Fred  Moramarco 
and  A1  Zolynas  seek  to  accomplish  this  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  feat  in  their 
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anthology  of  poetry  by  men  in  contemporary  America,  Men  of  Our  Time.  In  their 
introduction  to  this  collection,  the  editors  refer  to  the  inward-looking  self¬ 
questioning  gaze  of  the  contemporary  American  male  who  plaintively  denies  the 
success  and  power  of  his  patriarchal  authority,  in  the  social  nexus  as  in  the 
domestic  realm.  ‘Men’,  as  the  editors  tell  us,  ‘are  turning  inward  in  large 
numbers  and  in  ways  that  previous  generations  of  men  would  have  considered 
self-indulgent.’  Perhaps  this  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  sociology  of  the  present, 
but  if  we  think  of  these  matters  in  relation  to  poetry,  as  this  anthology  impels  us 
to  do,  we  should  acknowledge  that  the  inward  gaze  was  recommended,  if  vari¬ 
ously,  by  Emerson,  Thoreau  and  Whitman,  a  significant  triad  of  male  American 
writers  who  were  not  shy  of  the  expressive  emotions.  The  entries  in  this  anthology 
are  organized  under  politically  questionable  headings  such  as  ‘Boys  Becoming 
Men’,  which  other  readers  might  translate  as  ‘From  innocence  to  violence’.  Other 
sections  seek  to  cover  all  the  ramifications  of  male-other  relations,  except  that 
which  is  most  volatile  in  the  contemporary  scene,  the  homosexual  relationship, 
which  is  here  covered  by  the  euphemism  of  ‘Brothers,  Friends,  Lovers,  and 
Others’.  Furthermore,  ‘contemporary’  is  a  variable  term,  and  allows  for  all  kinds 
of  inclusions  and  omissions,  and  the  principle  of  selection  is  inadequately  stated. 
Given  that  there  is  a  section  on  ‘Fathers  and  Their  Daughters’,  why  is  W.  D. 
Snodgrass  represented  by  a  bitter  poem  about  an  illicit  relationship  from  After 
Experience  (1968),  rather  than  from  his  most  famous  and  accomplished  sequence, 
his  address  to  his  daughter  in  Heart’s  Needle ?  Why  is  Berryman’s  last  ‘Dream 
Song’  not  in  this  section?  Naturally,  in  a  collection  of  some  260  poems  there  is 
much  to  enjoy  in  this  anthology,  but  its  politics  seem  to  me  questionable  because 
inadequately  articulated:  and  it  relies  too  heavily  on  the  last  section,  ‘The  Hearts 
of  Men’,  which  the  editors  celebrate  as  capturing  the  essence  of  the  male  inner 
life  as  it  is  experienced  today. 

Margueritte  S.  Murphy’s  A  Tradition  of  Subversion:  The  Prose  Poem  in 
English  from  Wilde  to  Ashbery  focuses  on  three  American  examples  of  the  genre: 
William  Carlos  Williams’s  Kora  in  Hell,  Gertrude  Stein’s  Tender  Buttons  and 
John  Ashbery’s  Three  Poems.  The  first  is  discussed  as  a  conventional  modernist 
experiment  in  narrative  disconnection  and  as  indebted  to  Kandinsky’s  definition 
in  the  subtitle,  Improvisations.  The  Bakhtinian  cast  of  this  study  is  more  produc¬ 
tive  in  the  detailed  analysis  of  what  Stein  called  her  ‘still  lives’;  Murphy  argues 
that  Stein’s  syntactical  innovations  subvert  conventional  expressions  of  gender 
but  nevertheless  affirm  the  importance  of  feminine  activity.  In  contrast  to  the 
modernist  disjunctions  of  Williams  and  Stein,  Ashbery’s  Three  Poems  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  showcase  of  postmodernist  coherence,  an  opening  up  to  the  heterogen¬ 
eity  of  the  surrounding  discourse.  But  in  this  kind  of  distinction  the  limitations 
of  selectivity  become  apparent:  Murphy  has  nothing  to  say  about  Marianne 
Moore’s  mode  of  absorption  in  ‘An  Octopus’  or  ‘Marriage’  which  links  her  with 
Ashbery  and  which  makes  them  both  fertile  ground  for  Bakhtinian  analysis.  This 
book  raises  some  interesting  questions  about  the  practitioners  of  the  genre,  such 
as  whether  their  resistance  to  poeticizing  prose  is  related  to  their  strong  visual 
arts  connections,  but  it  does  not  investigate  fully  the  adjustments  and  margins 
which  are  the  habitat  of  the  genre  in  its  American  versions. 

In  The  Political  Aesthetic  of  Yeats,  Eliot,  and  Pound,  Michael  North  sees 
these  poets  as  bound  by  a  common  contradictory  politics  -  the  desire  for  an  ideal 
community  within  which  the  individual  can  live  his/her  personal  uniqueness, 
each  of  them  in  fact  or  in  effect  turning  back  to  Hegel’s  ‘attempts  to  resolve  the 
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liberal  contradiction  between  right  and  duty,  individual  and  community  .  The 
incorporation  of  their  political  ambitions  within  their  poetry  makes  the  cases  of 
Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound  so  dramatic  and  important  for  North  because  they  lay  bare 
the  contradictions  of  aesthetic  modernism  and  its  relation  to  modem  politics  in 
general,  and  they  do  this  not  by  resolving  these  contradictions,  much  as  they 
desired  to  do  so,  but  by  revealing  the  impossibility  of  such  resolutions.  Thus,  for 
example,  North  can  argue  that  The  Tower,  The  Waste  Land,  and  the  Pisan  Cantos, 
acknowledged  as  among  the  greatest  works  of  literary  modernism,  do  not  display 
some  triumphant  resolution  of  social  or  aesthetic  discord’  but  make  that  discord 
‘into  an  organizational  principle.  Individuals  are  related  in  such  works  not  by 
similarity  but  by  their  lack  of  similarity,  by  the  suffering  they  endure  in  the 
absence  of  genuine  community.’  This  is  not  a  polemic  against  reactionary  mod¬ 
ernists,  but  an  endeavour  to  show  how  the  cases  of  these  three  poets  can  inform 
our  view  of  literary  modernity  as  ‘a  spectacular  example  of  modernity’s 
unrealized  promise’.  North  fulfils  the  terms  of  this  ambitious  agenda  in  three 
relatively  short  chapters,  given  that  in  the  case  of  each  writer  his  analysis 
proceeds  by  close  scrutiny  of  particular  poems  where  the  political  strategies 
inhere  most  tellingly,  especially  in  those  ‘masterworks’  cited  above.  This  is  a 
very  impressive  book,  much  the  best  account  we  have  of  the  relationship  between 
authoritarian  politics  and  the  desire  for  a  unified  social  and  political  culture,  and 
the  disruptive  subversive  poetics  of  modernism  which  both  posit  that  desire  and 
anatomize  the  impossibility  of  its  realization. 

Robert  Pack  is  a  representative  example  of  a  certain  voice  in  the  contemporary 
academic  literary  scene:  the  author  of  eleven  books  of  poetry,  a  teacher  of  creative 
writing,  and  currently  the  director  of  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers’  Conference,  he  is 
the  author  of  an  introductory  study  of  Wallace  Stevens,  and  an  essayist  on 
American  poetry  of  some  repute:  his  latest  book,  The  Long  View:  Essays  on  the 
Discipline  of  Hope  and  Poetic  Craft,  perfectly  exemplifies  the  predicament  of  the 
humanist  literary  critic  in  the  circumstances  which  now  attend  the  writing  of 
literary  criticism  in  the  academy.  Pack’s  style  in  this  book  is  to  speak  a  homely 
wisdom  about  the  relations  between  poetry  and  lived  experience  through  an  idiom 
which  gives  his  learning  ample  room  to  flourish  whilst  declaring  his  commonality 
with  the  common  reader.  The  enterprise  is  admirable,  especially  when  Pack 
works  to  instruct  us  with  telling  conjunctions,  as  in  the  juxtaposition  of  Frost’s 
‘Wild  Grapes’  with  Wordsworth’s  primary  version  of  modem  pastoral  ‘Michael’, 
or  in  his  account  of  the  role  of  laughter  in  Thomas  Hardy  and  E.  A.  Robinson, 
poets  whose  main  theme  is  failure,  yet  who  use  laughter  as  ‘perhaps  the  last 
defense  in  the  face  of  the  existential  void’.  The  difficulty  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  is  one  of  audience:  much  of  what  Pack  writes  in  the  longer  essays  which 
open  and  close  this  book,  as  in  his  account  of  the  contiguity  of  preoccupation 
between  the  Book  of  Job  and  King  Lear,  is  intelligent  and  nicely  pitched, 
professional,  stylish,  and  concerned  with  how  we  may  construe  personal  signifi¬ 
cance  from  the  major  literary  texts  he  dwells  on.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
audience  this  book  is  addressed  to.  Between  the  opening  tercet  of  essays  on  the 
burdens  of  consciousness,  inheritance  and  tradition  in  formal  expression,  and  the 
liberating  powers  of  laughter  as  a  formal  mode,  and  the  later  essays  on  Job  and 
King  Lear,  which  have  their  place  in  the  academic  discourse  about  these  matters, 
Pack  treats  us  to  a  series  of  brief  essays  whose  titles  deliberately  recall  Montaigne 
and  Bacon  as  in  ‘On  Wording’,  ‘On  Grace’,  ‘On  Humility’  and  so  on:  it  takes  a 
certain  critical  nerve  to  write  in  this  way,  and  Pack  has  plenty  of  nerve,  but  at 
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their  best  these  seem  indulgent  meditations,  and  lack  the  suggestive  power  of  his 
reading  herein  of  Stevens’s  ‘The  Auroras  of  Autumn’,  for  example,  which  Pack 
reads  as  a  poem  ‘suffused  with  Jobian  themes  and  echoes’. 

Homage  to  Imagism,  edited  by  William  Pratt  and  Robert  Richardson,  is  a 
gathering  of  documents  commemorating  a  series  of  events  in  London  in  1989  held 
to  celebrate  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  Imagist  movement.  It  includes  the 
itinerary  of  an  ‘imagist  walk’  in  Kensington  and  around  the  British  Museum,  a 
poetry  reading  in  honour  of  imagism  at  The  Voice  Box  of  the  Royal  Festival  Hall, 
and  five  papers  from  a  symposium  with  contributions  by  William  Pratt,  Allan 
Rodway,  Neil  Roberts,  Diana  Collecott  and  Donald  Davie.  Neil  Roberts’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  relevance  of  imagist  principles  and  practice  to  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
development  as  a  novelist  situates  Lawrence’s  writing  in  the  intellectual  context 
generated  by  imagism,  and  Diana  Collecott  ably  demonstrates  how  Pound’s  early 
identification  of  H.D.  as  an  ‘imagiste’  was  an  attempt  to  confine  her  work  within 
this  description,  and  goes  on  to  show  how  H.D.  overcame  this  confining  endeav¬ 
our  in  her  work,  if  not  in  its  public  reception,  mediated  as  this  was  by  those  who 
accepted  Pound’s  historiography  of  the  early  years  of  imagism.  Donald  Davie’s 
essay  on  ‘The  Mysterious  Allen  Upward’,  here  reprinted  from  The  American 
Scholar,  is  an  important  addition  to  the  literature  on  this  enigmatic  figure,  early 
celebrated  by  Pound,  and,  as  Davie  shows,  largely  ignored  throughout  this 
century.  Davie  works  an  instructive  comparison  between  Upward  and  the  career 
of  the  left-wing  thinker  H.  N.  Brailsford  in  order  to  show  how  Brailsford  s 
intellectual  predictability  allowed  him  a  recognized  role  in  British  intellectual 
history,  whilst  Upward’s  unpredictability  led  to  his  marginalization  and  conse¬ 
quent  neglect  since  his  death  in  1926.  If  this  essay  does  not  fit  easily  into  the 
veneration  of  imagism  which  is  the  occasion  for  this  book,  it  remains  the  most 
important  document  to  come  out  of  this  symposium.  Amongst  his  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  book,  William  Pratt  gives  in  an  appendix  ‘An  Imagist  Bibliography’, 
a  list  of  about  fifty  items  from  Pound’s  Des  Imagistes:  An  Anthology  (1914)  to 
recent  articles  on  imagism  in  the  learned  journals,  a  useful  if  limited  bibliography 
of  a  field  of  study  relevant  to  all  versions  of  modernist  poetics. 

Peter  Quartermain’s  Disjunctive  Poetics:  From  Gertrude  Stein  and  Louis 
Zukofsky  to  Susan  Howe  is  an  impressive  study  of  a  particular  tradition  of 
experimental  ism  in  American  poetry  of  this  century  establishing  a  line  from 
Gertrude  Stein  to  Susan  Howe,  with  essays  on  Basil  Bunting,  Charles  Reznikoff, 
Robert  Creeley,  Robert  Duncan  and  Guy  Davenport:  however,  Quartermain’s 
primary  focus  is  on  the  poetry  of  Louis  Zukofsky,  the  subject  of  five  of  the  thirteen 
chapters  of  this  book,  and  a  salient  point  of  reference  throughout,  a  position  of 
centrality  within  this  ‘tradition’  which  he  shares  with  William  Carlos  Williams. 
Throughout  these  essays,  Quartermain’s  practice  is  explicatory,  showing  not  what 
these  poems  mean,  but  how  they  demand  to  be  read:  an  indicative  example  of  this 
is  his  illuminating  commentary  on  the  twelfth  poem  of  Zukofsky’s  Anew  (1946), 
a  brilliant  close  reading  of  a  poem  almost  bafflingly  difficult,  as  Quartermain 
admits,  because,  as  he  puts  it,  ‘Zukofsky’s  verse  is  always  at  an  edge;  the  verse 
is  not  allowed  (nor  is  the  reader)  to  settle  down  into  stable  patterns  or  clear  lines 
of  secured  thought:  There  is  a  turbulent  edge.’  Indeed,  ‘the  turbulent  edge’  might 
have  been  a  better  title  for  this  book  than  the  one  it  has,  for  ‘disjunctive  poetics’ 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  Eliot,  Pound,  Stevens,  versions  of  modernism  as  it  is  of 
this  experimental  line  which,  Quartermain  argues,  sits  in  oppositional  adjacency 
to  the  mainstream  of  American  modernism.  The  notion  of  the  destabilizing  ‘edge 
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as  the  site  of  this  poetry  also  comes  up  in  Quartermain’s  account  of  Gertrude 
Stein,  where  he  insists  that  her  writing  ‘always  keeps  the  reader  on  edge,  just  off 
balance;  faced  with  the  unpredictable,  with  the  apparent  random,  the  reader  is 
forced  to  pay  attention  to  how  to  make  sense’.  It  is  the  great  achievement  of  this 
book  to  show  us  how  to  make  sense  of  these  difficult  poets  and  their  difficult 
works. 

Linda  Reinfeld’s  Language  Poetry:  Writing  as  Rescue  is  the  most  recent 
attempt  to  articulate  the  concerns  and  resources  of  this  feature  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  scene.  In  an  elegant  introductory  chapter,  Reinfeld  acknowledges  that  Lan¬ 
guage  poetry  resists  all  tendencies  to  totalize  or  to  account  for  diversity  in  literary 
work’,  an  admission  she  uses  to  set  limits  to  her  own  explicatory  practice  in  this 
book  in  which  she  concentrates  on  the  work  of  Charles  Bernstein,  Michael  Palmer 
and  Susan  Howe.  What  Reinfeld  does  not  admit  is  that  the  refusal  of  such 
totalizing  tendencies,  and  the  insistence  on  diversity  within  a  common  field  of 
interest,  is  native  to  the  commentary  on  most  ‘schools'  or  ‘traditions’  of  poetry, 
so  that  such  a  premise  is  not  noticeably  constructive  in  this  case.  The  philosophi¬ 
cal  thrust  of  language  poetry  is  antagonistic  to  the  presumed  use  of  the  poem  as 
a  vessel  which  contains  meaning,  relative  to  some  version  of  reality  which  is 
outside  the  self,  whether  such  meaning  is  directly  or  indirectly  expressive  of  a 
social  orthodoxy,  and  thus,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  an  instrument  of  cultural 
domination  and  oppression.  There  is  thus  a  kind  of  liberating  impulse  behind  the 
endeavour  of  the  language  poets  to  make  their  readers  alert  to  the  impositions  of 
language  usage  in  the  conventional  canon,  and  to  replace  subject,  theme  and 
meaning  in  poetry  by  a  ‘replacement’  which  foregrounds  an  attention  to  language 
itself  as  the  common  concern  of  writer  and  reader,  as  this  quotation  from 
Reinfeld’s  chapter  on  Bernstein  suggests:  ‘Artifice  means,  is  meaning.  When  a 
poem  captures  attention  by  breaking  the  illusion  of  transparency,  when  it  puts  us 
“in  replacement”,  when  it  cites  us  as  creatures  of  language  and  sights  us  as 
readers  at  the  site  of  the  textually  constituted  other  . . .  and  when  we  are  moved 
to  make  something  of  it  -  we  too  are  rescued.  If,  as  Bernstein  contends,  the  self 
exists  not  as  an  isolated  and  singular  entity  but  rather  as  a  socially  determined 
function  of  a  shared  language,  then  poetry  serves  as  an  articulation  of  self  only  so 
far  as  the  community  of  reader  and  writer  is  realized  in  the  body  of  the  poem  ...' 
Such  ‘realizations’  of  community  as  are  here  proposed  are  more  easily  suggested 
than  demonstrated,  and  the  difference  between  language  poetry  and  other  poetry 
remains  obscure,  despite  Reinfeld’s  labours  in  this  sympathetic  study.  Other 
work  on  language  poetry  to  appear  this  year  includes  Charles  Bernstein’s  A 
Poetics,  discussed  below;  an  essay  by  Norman  Finkelstein,  ‘Language  Poetry  and 
the  Problem  of  the  Avant-Garde’  ( Talisman  9.31—6);  and  Ron  Silliman’s  ‘I 
Wanted  to  Write  Sentences:  Decision  Making  in  the  American  Longpoem’ 
(Sage  trie  b  1 1 .  i— i  i .  1 1  — 20) . 

In  recent  years  YWES  has  noticed  essays  in  which  the  conventional  divide  be¬ 
tween  literature  and  science  has  been  interrogated  by  commentators  on  twentieth- 
century  American  poetry,  such  as  Guy  Rotella  in  his  account  of  the  contiguity 
between  Robert  Frost’s  poetics  and  contemporary  quantum  physics  ( YWES 
68.623),  and  Hugh  Kenner’s  reading  of  the  analogues  between  Pound’s  compo¬ 
sitional  methods  and  Benoit  B.  Mandelbrot’s  theories  of  fractal  geometry  (YWES 
69.61 1).  At  the  same  time,  popular  accounts  of  Chaos  Theory  and  its  implications 
beyond  science  have  further  served  the  cause  of  finding  literature  and  science 
as  complementary  components  of  the  cultural  matrix  rather  than  antagonistic 
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competing  systems  of  knowledge.  The  essays  collected  in  American  Literature 
and  Science,  edited  by  Robert  J.  Scholnick,  pursue  these  conjunctions  across  the 
spectrum  of  American  writing  from  Edward  Taylor  to  Thomas  Pynchon,  and  two 
essays  are  of  particular  relevance  to  this  section.  In  his  essay  on  ‘Hart  Crane  and 
John  Dos  Passos’,  Joseph  W.  Slade  investigates  the  ways  in  which  Crane  and  Dos 
Passos  participate  in  the  scientific  extensions  of  human  interchange  made  possi¬ 
ble,  if  at  some  level  threatening,  by  the  advances  in  communications  technology 
through  the  early  decades  of  this  century,  specifically  in  The  Bridge  and  U.S.A.; 
and  Steven  Carter  in  ‘Fields  of  Spacetime  and  the  “I”  in  Charles  Olson’s  The 
Maximus  Poems'  elaborates  his  view  that  The  Maximus  Poems  ‘represents 
Olson’s  attempt  to  “find  out”  the  poetics  of  a  cross-pollination  of  scientific 
epistemologies  and  the  language  of  verse’.  N.  Katherine  Hayles,  whose  Chaos 
Bound:  Orderly  Disorder  in  Contemporary  Literature  and  Science  had  such  an 
impact  on  its  appearance  in  1990  ( YWES  71.620-1),  here  contributes  an  essay  on 
‘Turbulence  in  Literature  and  Science:  Questions  of  Influence’.  Finally,  Robert 
Scholnick  contributes  a  useful  bibliography  of  studies  of  the  relations  of  literature 
and  science  organized  in  general  sections,  and  under  American  writers  from  the 
mid-seventeenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

Susan  Schweik’s  A  Gulf  So  Deeply  Cut:  American  Women  Poets  and  the 
Second  World  War  examines  the  deployment  of  gender  in  the  politics  of  war 
through  readings  of  Marianne  Moore,  H.D.,  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Edna  St  Vincent 
Millay,  Gwendolyn  Brooks,  Muriel  Rukeyser,  Toyo  Suyemoto,  and  Mitsuye 
Yamada,  complemented  by  male  writers  such  as  Ezra  Pound,  Randall  Jarrell  and 
Wallace  Stevens.  The  ‘Gulf  (the  source  is  Virginia  Woolfs  Three  Guineas)  is 
that  between  the  sexes,  soldier  and  woman,  home-front  and  front-line.  Schweik 
examines  how  poems  reproduce  and  contest  the  dominant  gender  constructions 
but,  in  fact,  her  ‘reproduce’/‘contest’  polarity  becomes  too  ubiquitous  and 
schematizing,  as  if  all  writing  could  be  subsumed  under  this  binary  opposition. 
But  the  strength  of  this  book  is  in  the  detailed  research,  excavating  the  ‘bad 
stories’,  the  sites  in  which  ideology  speaks  with  its  most  raucous  accents,  as  well 
as  reaching,  less  convincingly,  into  the  more  aestheticized  domain.  Schweik,  as 
a  self-identified  ‘social  historian  of  ideologies’,  revives  wartime  imperatives  in 
which  it  was  as  important  to  combat  anti-semitism  as  to  write  a  ‘good’  poem. 
Marianne  Moore,  moved  by  Ada  Jackson’s  poem  ‘Behold  the  Jew’  which  she  had 
reviewed  in  the  New  Republic,  wrote  ‘In  Distrust  of  Merits’,  a  poem  urging  the 
necessity  to  speak,  yet  of  radical  self-distrust.  As  Schweik  demonstrates,  Wilfred 
Owen,  the  First  World  War  precursor,  had  set  the  agenda  for  who  is  authorized 
to  speak  in  war,  and  her  intertextualization  of  Randall  Jarrell’s  attack  on  Moore’s 
poem  in  the  PR  in  1945  is  illuminating:  Moore  and  Jarrell,  coerced  by  structures 
of  sexual  difference,  effect  a  gender  exchange  of  place  and  value.  Moore’s 
hesitancy  is  strikingly  contrasted,  in  the  chapter  on  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  with 
the  latter’s  propaganda  radio  verse-drama  about  the  Czech  town  of  Lidice  erased 
by  the  Nazis,  The  Murder  of  Lidice.  A  considerable  section  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  the  genre  of  epistolary  war  poems  which  reclaimed  the  right,  pace  Owen,  to  say 
something,  sanctifying  masculine  virility  and  female  spectatorship,  although,  as 
Schweik  amply  demonstrates,  there  was  considerable  diversity  in  the  genre, 
ranging  from  Wallace  Stevens’s  turning  away  from  the  topoi  of  war  in  his 
adaptation  of  Lemercier’s  lyricism,  ‘Lettres  d’un  Soldat’ ,  to  Gwendolyn  Brooks’s 
sonnet  sequence  ‘Gay  Chaps  at  the  Bar’  which  casually  role-plays  ‘the  stuff  of 
letters  I  was  getting  from  several  soldiers’.  Brooks,  as  Schweik  declares,  writes 
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the  Black  soldier  into  the  war  with  ‘veteran  aplomb’.  Muriel  Rukeyser’s  ‘Letter 
to  the  Front’  transgresses  the  bounds  of  secondariness  and  deferential ity  to  the 
‘body’  of  lived  experience  in  her  resolutely  ideological  and  abstract  polemicism. 
The  third  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  experience  of  the  ‘nisei’,  US-born 
children  of  immigrants  from  Japan  who  were  interned,  and  focuses  especially  on 
Toyo  Suyemoto’s  censor-evading  ‘nature’  poems  inflected  with  a  coded  political 
commentary.  Part  4  consists  of  dialectical  readings  of  the  ‘oblique’  poetry  of 
Bishop  and  H.D.,  and  here  Schweik’s  hardboiled  determination  not  to  be  gulled 
by  sentiment  sometimes  becomes  wearisome,  but  she  brings  back  a  number  of 
forgotten  texts  into  view  and  her  footnotes  are  an  extensive  resource.  She  reminds 
us  that  the  imperatives  of  war  are  different  from  those  of  art  —  Moore  said  in  1961 
of  ‘In  Distrust  of  Merits’,  ‘It  is  sincere  but  I  wouldn’t  call  it  a  poem’. 

In  his  introduction  to  New  Chicana/Chicano  Writing,  Charles  M.  Tatum 
compares  the  enormous  growth  in  the  volume  of  African-American  writing  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  indifference  to  that  work  by  the  dominant  cultural  community, 
with  the  conditions  that  applied  until  recently  for  the  reception  of  Chicano  writing 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  he  can  happily  celebrate  a  new  spirit  of 
interest  in  and  acceptance  of  Chicano  writing  at  the  present  moment  as  a  sign  of 
its  legitimacy  in  the  contemporary  American  social,  cultural  and  literary  main¬ 
stream.  This  anthology  of  poetry  and  short  fiction  is  proof  of  that  willingness  to 
embrace  the  ethnic  pluralism  of  contemporary  American  writing.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  in  this  anthology  is  by  Chicano  poets,  representing  twenty-two  of  the  thirty 
writers  chosen,  drawn  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  not  just  those  urban 
or  rural  locations  with  long-settled  Mexican-American  communities.  The  com¬ 
mon  language  of  these  selections  is  English,  though  where  writers  have  chosen  to 
work  in  their  native  Spanish,  they  have  provided  English  translations.  This  is  the 
first  volume  in  what  is  planned  as  an  annual  publication  from  UArizP,  which  has 
previously  served  the  cause  of  ethnic  literature  with  its  Sun  Tracks  American 
Indian  Literary  Series. 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

In  ‘Justified  Radicalism:  A.  R.  Ammons  and  a  Glance  at  John  Cage’  (PLL 
28.206-22),  Patrick  Deane  writes  on  Ammons’s  use  of  a  roll  of  adding  machine 
tape  in  the  composition  of  ‘a  long/thin/poem’,  which  appeared  under  the  ComUP 
imprint  in  1965  as  Tape  for  the  Turn  of  the  Year.  In  this  article,  Deane  uses  John 
Cage  as  a  stalking  horse  whose  essays  are  seen  as  mere  expressions  of  ‘irreverant 
radicalism’:  in  contrast,  Deane  reads  Ammons’s  poem  as  an  important  text  in  the 
history  of  postmodern  experimentalism,  and  one  of  a  large  example  of  works  ‘in 
which  the  avant-garde  sensibility  and  formal  innovativeness  are  yoked  in  service 
to  an  essentially  conservative,  transcendental  metaphysics’,  thus  reaffirming 
Harold  Bloom’s  view  of  Ammons  as  a  ‘fierce  Emersonian’. 

In  addition  to  Margueritte  Murphy’s  critique  of  Ashbery’s  prose  poems  (see 
above)  we  note  the  following  articles  this  year.  Ashbery  said  of  ‘Litany’  that  he 
wanted  ‘to  write  something  so  utterly  discursive  that  it  would  be  beyond  criti¬ 
cism’  but  critics  have  taken  the  bait.  John  Keeling  in  ‘The  Moment  Unravels: 
Reading  John  Ashbery’s  “Litany”’  ( TCL  38.ii.  1 25 — 5 1 )  discusses  the  poem  as  an 
exercise  in  ‘decentered  sensibility’  and  his  own  prose  is  not  immune  to  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  the  poem’s  binary  discursiveness.  Two  essays  focus  on 
Ashbery’s  ‘Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror’,  Travis  Looper’s  deconstructive 
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account  of  issues  of  self-representation  in  the  poem  (PLL  28.451—6)  and  Ross 
Leckie’s  ‘Art,  Mimesis,  and  John  Ashbery’s  “Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror’” 

( ELWIU  19.i.l  14 — 31),  which  takes  issue  with  the  view  that  Ashbery’s  poems  are 
estranged  from  a  simple  concept  of  mimesis,  and  argues  that  this  poem  gives 
‘rather  a  deliberately  and  self-consciously  rumpled  texture  which  Ashbery  hopes 
will  mimic  the  rumpled  arrival  of  experience’,  though  in  this  account  that  reach 
seems  to  be  thwarted  in  the  poem’s  conclusion.  Anne  Dewey  affirms  the  consen¬ 
sus  view  that  Ashbery,  like  Dorn,  rejects  ‘everyday  experience  and  language  as 
viable  sources  of  poetic  authenticity’  in  ‘The  Relation  between  Open  Form  and 
Collective  Voice:  The  Social  Origin  of  Processual  Form  in  John  Ashbery’s  Three 
Poems  and  Ed  Dorn’s  Gunslinger ’  ( Sagetrieb  1  l.i— ii.47 — 66);  she  sees  in  these 
works  an  erosion  of  individual  voice  by  socially  constructed  modes  of  perception 
derived  from  forms  of  mass  communication  such  as  film  and  television  which 
‘acquires  a  life  of  its  own  different  from  that  of  individual  agency’  and  thus 
locates  these  poets’  use  of  processual  form  as  a  response  to  the  ‘changing  relation 
between  individual  and  collective  voice  in  a  society  of  mass  communication’. 
This  issue  of  Sagetrieb  includes  Vincent  Prestianni’s  ‘John  Ashbery:  An  Analytic 
Bibliography  of  Bibliographies’  (235-6).  Paul  Munn  writes  on  ‘Vestigial  Form 
in  John  Ashbery’s  A  Wave ’  (NOR  19.19-22)  and,  in  the  same  issue,  Lewis  Turco 
comments  on  Ashbery’s  poetic  forms  (5—8);  Harriet  Zinnes  discusses  Ashbery  s 
treatment  of  sound  imagery  and  his  sources  in  music  and  the  visual  arts  in  ‘John 
Ashbery:  The  Way  Time  Feels  As  It  Passes’  (HC  29.iii.l-13).  There  are  essays 
on  Ashbery  in  the  following  books  not  yet  seen:  James  McCorkle,  The  Still 
Performance :  Writing,  Self,  and  Interconnection  in  Five  Postmodern  American 
Poets  (UPVirginia),  where  Ashbery’s  work  is  debated  in  relation  to  that  of 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  W.  S.  Merwin,  Adrienne  Rich  and  Charles  Wright;  Colin 
McHale’s  ‘Making  (Non)Sense  of  Postmodernist  Poetry’  in  Michael  Toolan’s 
Language,  Text,  and  Context:  Essays  in  Stylistics  (Routledge);  and  essays  by 
Steve  Connor  and  Richard  Rand,  both  on  ‘Sortes  Vergilianae’  in  the  collection  of 
essays  edited  by  Antony  Easthope,  Contemporary  Poetry  Meets  Modern  Theory 

(UTorP,  1991).  . 

‘For  I  am  a  ventriloquist,  happy  as  a  raven  to  preach  with  blinding  fervor  or 
the  corruptions  of  public  life  in  a  voice  of  pained  honesty  that  is  as  much  a  conceit 
as  the  most  formal  legal  brief  for  which  my  early  education  would  seem  to  have 
prepared  me.’  This  is  Charles  Bernstein  on  himself  from  his  essay  ‘Comedy  and 
the  Poetics  of  Political  Form’,  first  given  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  talks  curated 
by  Bernstein  at  the  Wolfson  Center  for  National  Affairs  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  later  published  in  his  collection  The  Politics  of  Poetic  Form 
(1990),  and  now  reprinted  in  his  A  Poetics.  Since  Bakhtin  the  word  ‘ventrilo¬ 
quism’  has  acquired  a  newly  honorific  significance  in  critical  discourse,  and 
perhaps  it  is  this  usage  that  determines  Bernstein’s  choice  of  the  concept  in  the 
above  sentence,  ironizing  whilst  legitimizing  the  protestations  of  the  public  voice. 
It  is  an  adroit  manoeuvre  to  use  this  term,  for  it  partly  defends  Bernstein  from  the 
discomforts  of  his  increasingly  public  role  as  the  spokesman  for  Language  poetry, 
a  role  at  odds  with  the  radical  and  libertarian  nature  of  most  Language  poetry 
which  is  as  antagonistic  to  social  and  political  hierarchy  as  it  is  to  the  cultural 
hierarchy  of  the  central  canon  of  modernist  poetry  and  its  postmodern  succession. 
For  example,  in  this  same  essay,  Bernstein  addresses  the  issue  of  ‘conventions’, 
and  writes  of  a  ‘phallocratic  voice  of  truth  and  sincerity  as  one  that  hides  its 
partiality  by  insisting  on  its  centrality,  objectivity,  or  neutrality  —  its  claim  to 
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mainstream  values;  a  voice  that  opts  for  expedience  at  the  expense  of  depth, 
narrative  continuity  at  the  expense  of  detail,  persuasion  at  the  expense  of  convic¬ 
tion’.  One  would  like  to  think  that  this  vocabulary  is  more  descriptive  of  the 
political  than  the  cultural  field,  if  only  because  the  distrust  of  politics  and  the 
political  life  is  now  so  ingrained  a  feature  of  American,  and  British,  intellectual 
life.  At  the  same  time,  Bernstein  is  in  danger  of  becoming  the  ‘mainstream’  voice 
for  the  alternative  cultural  programme  he  so  eloquently  narrates  in  this  collection 
of  his  essays,  gathered  from  their  original  appearance  in  generally  inaccessible 
books  and  magazines  over  the  past  nine  years.  Not  all  of  these  are  essays  in  the 
conventional  sense:  for  example,  ‘Artifice  of  Absorption’  is  an  essayistic  narra¬ 
tive  in  verse  and  prose,  honouring  some  precursors  (such  as  Ford  Madox  Ford), 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries,  in  a  verse  speech  about  poetry,  meaning,  artifice 
and  semantics  at  once  irritating  in  its  fracture  of  conventional  modes  of  address 
and  fascinating  as  a  display  of  verse  argument  which  addresses  many  of  the 
central  propositions  of  Language  poetry,  as  in  this  citation  of  a  fellow  Language 
poet:  ‘Similarly,  the  programmatic  structure  of  Ron/Silliman’s  Tjanting  or  Ketjak 
is  explicitly  present/at  all  times  but  it  acts  as  a  semipermeable/membrane  that 
does  not  preclude  absorption/in  the  various  subject  matters  of  the  text/but  rather 
doubles  one’s  attentional  focus:  in/&  beside.’  ‘Attentional  focus?’  Why  both 
words,  and/or  why  ‘attentional’?  What  is  not  in  dispute  is  Bernstein’s  partiality 
to  the  labours  of  his  fellow-workers,  but  if  the  denial  of  a  bogus  ‘objectivity’  is 
morally  impressive,  the  argument  is  not  always  lucid,  as  in  this:  ‘This  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  experience  of/reading  Barrett  Watten’s  “trilogy”  (as  I  connect/ 
them)  Plasma/Parallels/X,  1-10,  &  Complete  Thought... /In  these  works  the 
visually  intense,  urgent/sentences  (“I  see  a  tortoise  drag  a  severed  head  to/the 
radiator”)  are  frequently  absorbingly/arresting  in  content  &  effect...’.  It  is 
probably  pernicious  to  quote  extracts  from  ‘Artifice  of  Absorption’  in  this  way, 
but  there  is  something  risible  about  Bernstein’s  earnestness  here  which  lends 
itself  to  parody,  though  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  good  news  to  have  Bernstein’s 
essays  collected  for  they  are  persistently  interesting  in  their  confrontational 
stance  and  their  breadth  of  preoccupation. 

Anne  Mack,  J.  J.  Rome  and  Georg  Mannejc  discuss  ‘Private  Enigmas  and 
Critical  Functions,  with  Particular  Reference  to  the  Writing  of  Charles  Bernstein’ 
( NLH  (1991)  22.ii.441 — 64)  and  Tenney  Nathanson  writes  on  ‘Collage  and  Pul¬ 
verization  in  Contemporary  American  Poetry’  with  particular  reference  to 
Bernstein’s  ‘Controlling  Interests’  ( ConL  33.302-18).  Jerome  McGann  discusses 
Bernstein’s  ‘The  Simply’  in  the  Antony  Easthope  collection,  Contemporary 
Poetry  Meets  Modern  Theory. 

Wendell  Berry’s  ‘ecological  ethic’  is  the  focus  of  Daniel  Cornell  in  ‘A  Vision 
of  Stewardship’  ( L&B  13—25),  and  Stephen  Matterson  debates  another  possible 
source  for  John  Berryman’s  ‘Henry’  in  The  Dream  Songs,  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
short  story  ‘The  Fox’  ( ANQ  5.23—5.) 

Lorrie  Goldensohn’s  Elizabeth  Bishop:  The  Biography  of  a  Poetry  begins  with 
Brazil,  ‘the  brightest  and  strangest  piece  of  her  world’,  the  place  where  the  poet 
unexpectedly  stumbled  upon  happiness  and  extended  a  short  visit  to  fifteen  years. 
Goldensohn’s  own  exhilaration  in  retracing  Bishop’s  steps  in  Brazil  and  discov¬ 
ering  the  unpublished  love  poem  ‘It  Is  Marvellous  to  Wake  Up  Together’  gives 
an  impetus  to  her  discussion  of  erotic  themes  in  the  poetry  as  a  whole.  In  spite  of 
eschewing  chronology  in  her  opening  plunge,  Goldensohn  does  go  on  to  offer  a 
developmental  account  of  Bishop’s  work  from  the  ‘spatializing  allegories’  of  the 
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early  years,  displacing  emotion  into  surrealist  figures  such  as  the  man-moth, 
through  to  the  later,  more  directly  personal  and  human  expression  of  emotion. 
The  readings  of  individual  poems  such  as  ‘Brazil,  January  1,  1502’  and  ‘The 
Riverman’  are  mobile  and  energizing,  yet  Goldensohn  is  ever  alert  to  the  connect¬ 
ives,  to  the  ‘overlapping  circuits  of  figure  and  theme’,  the  imagery  of  water,  cages 
and  trailing  wires  which  current  through  the  work.  The  chapters  which  assess 
Bishop’s  relationship  with  Marianne  Moore  and  Robert  Lowell  show  her  testing 
them  as  models  and  counter-models,  negotiating  a  space  between  gentility  and 
confession.  The  strength  of  this  excellent  book  lies  in  its  combination  of  a 
response  to  the  nuances  of  local  expression  and  a  confident  mapping  of  the  oeuvre 
in  all  its  legibility  and  coherence. 

The  Gettysburg  Review  (5.i)  Winter  issue  has  a  special  feature  on  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  reprinting  for  the  first  time  since  the  original  publication  in  the  Walnut 
Hill  School  magazine  The  Blue  Pencil,  some  of  the  essays,  poems,  reviews  and 
stories  which  Bishop  wrote  between  1927  and  1930.  The  reprinted  items  are:  ‘In 
Appreciation  of  Shelley’s  Poems’,  ‘Roof-tops’,  the  poem  entitled  ‘Dead  ,  ‘Pick¬ 
ing  Mushrooms’,  ‘The  Buck  in  the  Snow’,  ‘On  Being  Alone’,  ‘A  Flight  of  Fancy  , 
‘A  Mouse  and  Mice’  and  ‘The  Thumb’.  ‘The  only  way  to  understand  a  poet  is  to 
know  the  life  and  beliefs  of  the  poet’  the  16-year  old  Bishop  wrote  in  her 
appreciation  of  Shelley,  and  certainly  her  own  admirers  have  sought  to  know  hers 
in  recent  years.  Thomas  Travisano’s  accompanying  essay,  ‘Emerging  Genius’ 
(32-47),  argues  convincingly  for  Bishop  as  an  early  developer;  and  a  narrative 
such  as  ‘The  Thumb’,  a  tale  of  gender-reversal  switching  the  motor  from  cool  to 
obsessive,  or  the  poem,  ‘The  Dead’,  with  a  Dickinson-like  icy  intensity,  or  the 
sketch  ‘Roof-tops’,  with  its  perspectival  fancy,  all  prefigure  the  strategies  of  the 
major  work.  As  Travisano  reminds  us,  ‘The  Map’  and  ‘The  Man-Moth’  were 
published  by  the  time  she  was  25.  This  special  issue  also  includes  an  essay  by 
George  S.  Lensing,  ‘The  Subtraction  of  Emotion  in  the  Poetry  of  Elizabeth 
Bishop’  (48-61),  and  Elizabeth  Spires’s  recollections  of  her  experiences  of 
reading  and  meeting  Bishop,  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop:  “The  Things  I’d  Like  to  Write 
(62-70).  Perhaps  the  most  moving  of  Bishop’s  early  essays  reprinted  here  is  ‘On 
Being  Alone’  in  which  she  writes  that  we  ought  to  value  and  enjoy  the  condition, 
‘But  we  can  never  understand  this  while  we  stand  on  the  shore  with  our  backs  to 
the  water  and  cry  after  our  companions’. 

Peter  Sanger  has  two  essays  on  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop’s  Village’  (AntigR  91.53- 
62  and  63-80),  the  first  on  the  role  of  biography  in  Bishop’s  story,  the  second  on 
Bishop’s  relationship  to  Novia  Scotia  in  a  piece  illustrated  by  the  photographs  of 
Alex  Chisolm.  Mary  Elizabeth  Bailey  writes  on  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop:  Travel  and 
Connections’  ( WorcesterR  1 3 .i— ii.78— 87).  Marilyn  May  Lombardi’s  ‘The  Closet 
of  Breath:  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Her  Body  and  Her  Art’  ( TCL  38. ii. 152-75)  links  the 
poet’s  equivocations  about  intimacy  and  her  wariness  of  confessionalism  to  her 
asthma,  and  argues  that  in  the  form  of  ‘O  Breath  the  asthmatic  struggle  for 
expression  is  a  metaphor  for  the  suffocating  sense  of  cultural  constriction  enacted 
in  the  poem.  James  Longenbach  has  an  essay  on  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop  and  the  Story 
of  Postmodernism’  ( SoR  28.469-84).  Lee  Upton  finds  Bishop’s  sources  in 
Edward  Lear  in  ‘Through  the  Lens  of  Edward  Lear:  Contesting  Sense  in  the 
Poetry  of  Elizabeth  Bishop’  (StHum  19.68-79).  Jacqueline  Vaught  Brogan  dis¬ 
cusses  Bishop’s  treatment  of  ethics  in  ‘The  Moral  of  the  Story:  Naming  the  Thief 
in  Babylon’  (Ellipsis  (1991)  1  .ii.277-86).  Renee  R.  Curry  writes  on  ‘Augury  and 
Autobiography:  Bishop’s  “Crusoe  in  England’”  (ArQ  (1991)  47. iii. 71-91),  and 
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this  poem  is  the  focus  of  Anne  Ferry’s  article  on  issues  of  narrative  technique  and 
the  naming  of  characters  ( ECLife  16.iii.  195—207).  In  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop: 
Author(ity)  and  the  Rhetoric  of  (Un)naming’  ( LitR  35.419—28),  C.  K.  Doreski 
writes  on  the  role  of  naming  in  Geography  III  and  its  relationship  to  autobio¬ 
graphy  and  self-knowledge. 

The  Incorporated  Consciousness  of  Robert  Bly,  by  Victoria  Frankel  Harris 
(SHIP),  appeared  this  year  but  has  not  yet  been  received  for  review.  Upton  Lee 
writes  on  ‘The  Re-Making  of  a  Poet  -  Louise  Bogan’  ( CentR  36.557-72),  and 
Louise  Bogan  features  prominently  in  Susan  Schweik’s  book  reviewed  above  in 
the  general  section. 

We  note  three  essays  on  Hart  Crane:  Gert  Beulens  on  ‘The  American  Poet  and 
His  City:  Crane,  Williams,  and  Olson’  (ES  73.24S-63);  Jared  Gardner  writes  on 
The  Bridge  in  ‘Our  Native  Clay:  Racial  and  Sexual  Identity  and  the  Making  of  The 
Bridge ’  (AQ  44.24-50);  and  Joseph  W.  Slade  writes  on  The  Bridge  in  American 
Literature  and  Science,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  Fall  issue  of  SpringE  includes  Guy  Rotella’s  updated  ‘Reference  Guide’ 
to  E.  E.  Cummings  (1.127-43)  covering  listings  for  the  period  1962-1986;  Milton 
A.  Cohen’s  ‘ The  Dial’s  “White-Haired  Boy”:  E.  E.  Cummings  as  Dial  Artist, 
Poet,  and  Essayist’  (9-27);  Richard  S.  Kennedy  on  ‘E.  E.  Cummings,  a  Major 
Minor  Poet’  (37-45);  Norman  Friedman  and  David  V.  Forrest’s  ‘E.  E. 
Cummings’  “Petit  Arbe’”  (105-7);  and  Norman  Friedman’s  ‘Not  e.  e.  cummings’ 
(1 14—21),  another  account  of  the  typographical  imperative  in  Cummings’s  work. 
Other  essays  on  Cummings  this  year  include  Ralph  E.  Rodriguez’s  piece 
( SECOLB  1 6.ii.  1 32—48),  ‘The  Foregrounded  Reader  in  e.  e.  cummings’,  a  reader- 
response  view  of  Cummings,  as  is  Albert  C.  Labriola’s  essay,  ‘Reader- Response 
Criticism  and  the  Poetry  of  E.  E.  Cummings’  ( Cithara  31.ii.38— 44).  John  Pollock 
investigates  Cummings’s  sources  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  in  “‘Cambridge 
Ladies”:  Comments  on  Milton  and  Cummings’  ( NConL  22.V.2). 

This  year  saw  the  publication  of  James  Dickey’s  collected  poems  under  the 
title  The  Whole  Motion,  subtitled  Collected  Poems  1945—1992.  These  dates  are 
significant  if  only  because  they  are  the  only  dates  given  in  this  otherwise 
handsome  edition.  The  start  date  of  1945  is  thus  something  of  a  mystery,  and 
relates  to  previously  uncollected  or  unpublished  juvenilia,  here  gathered  under 
the  title  Summons,  a  belated  vatic  naming,  for  his  first  commercially  published 
collection  was  Into  the  Stone  and  Other  Poems  of  1960.  We  are  led  to  infer  that 
the  title  of  this  Collected  Poems  implies  a  uniform  enterprise  from  first  to  last, 
unmediated  by  the  contingency  of  time,  and  that  the  imposition  of  dates  of  first 
publication  attached  to  each  individual  book  of  poems  might  have  interfered  with 
the  impression  of  a  seamless  whole  which  this  book  is  intended  to  provoke.  Yet 
this  impression  is  invalidated  by  the  last  section,  Double-tongue:  Collaborations 
and  Rewrites,  if  only  because  ‘Rewrites’  suggests  second  thoughts  and  revisions, 
disrupting  the  fluid  notion  of  the  organic  unity  of  Dickey’s  work.  This  will  look 
like  the  petty  cavil  of  a  bibliographer,  but  the  absence  of  dates  goes  with  the  lack 
of  an  index  of  titles,  or  of  first  lines,  so  that  despite  its  virtue  of  completeness  (to 
date),  this  is  an  imperfect  collected  edition  of  Dickey’s  poetry.  The  Fall  issue  of 
JDN  has  Jonathan  Little’s  ‘Continuing  Bibliography’  of  Dickey’s  work  (9.30-3), 
and  Richard  Tillinghast  reviews  The  Whole  Motion  in  SoR  (28.971-80). 

Dianne  Chisholm’s  H.D.  's  Freudian  Poetics:  Psychoanalysis  in  Transla¬ 
tion  is  claimed  as  the  first  full-length  reading  of  what  Chisholm  calls  ‘H.D.’s 
translation  of  Freud’.  The  version  of  Freud  we  get  in  this  study  is  ‘The  “Freud” 
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who  authorizes  a  major  transition  in  H.D’s  writing  life’,  but  who  is  yet  ‘the 
deferred  and  revisionary  subject  of  her  departure  from  the  original  scene  of 
analysis’.  By  her  own  account,  what  Chisholm  gives  is  a  tracing  of  Freudian 
‘figures,  concepts,  techniques,  narratives,  and  theories  in  H.D.’s  writing,  mark¬ 
ing  the  similarities  between  her  “poetic”  and  his  “psychoanalytic”  texts,  reveal¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  differences’.  Furthermore,  the  Freud  of  H.D  ‘is  not  the  (post) 
structuralist  hero  who  claims  today’s  legacy  of  psychoanalysis;  he  is  a  “psychic” 
or  “feminine”  medium  of  individual  and  racial  self-expression,  more  like 
Nietzsche’s  artist  than  like  the  founding  father  of  an  institute’.  Chisholm  centres 
her  reading  on  H.D.’s  works  composed  after  her  analysis  with  Freud  in  1 933 — 4, 
and  selects  for  close  reading  ‘those  texts  whose  Freudian  poetics  I  find  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  figures  and  structures  of  her  writing,  including  Her,  Kora  and  Ka, 
Nights,  The  Gift,  The  Walls  Do  Not  Fall,  Tribute  to  the  Angels,  Tribute  to  Freud, 
Flowering  of  the  Rod,  and  Helen  in  Egypt' .  This  powerful  study  of  H.D.  takes 
issue  with  those  male  critics  such  as  Joseph  Riddel  and  Jacques  Derrida  whose 
deconstructive  writing  remains  unsympathetic  to  what  Chisholm  calls  feminism’s 
‘rehabilitation  of  a  “woman’s  imaginary’”;  Chisholm  insists  that  Riddel,  for 
example,  ‘censors  the  work  of  mystification  in  H.D.’s  writing,  overlooking  her 
articulation  of  a  primary  female  imaginary  and  its  psychic  genealogy  in  the 
mother-daughter  romance’,  a  strategy  which  she  reads  as  reflecting  his  desire  to 
preserve  the  anti-feminist  bias  that  informs  the  ‘double  displacement  of  woman 
in  Derrida’.  Conversely,  Chisholm  seeks  to  show  the  politics  as  well  as  the 
aesthetics  and  the  therapeutics  of  translation,  ‘examining  the  effects  of  that  other 
imaginary  and  showing  how  Derrida  might,  after  all,  be  fruitfully  applied  to  a 
feminist  reading  of  a  historically  conditioned  intertextuality’.  This  is  a  complex 
programme  of  revisionary  writing,  but  in  the  event,  much  of  Chisholm’s  matter 
in  this  fascinating  study  is  a  good  deal  more  approachable  than  this  synoptic 
version  of  her  introduction  suggests. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  Elizabeth  Dodd’s  The  Veiled  Mirror  (ColUP),  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  Elizabeth  Bishop,  Louise  Bogan,  Louise  Gliick  and  H.D.  which 
appeared  this  year.  Betty  Vanderwielen  writes  on  ‘“No  Before  Nor  After”: 
Translating  the  Greek  Tradition’  ( CML  13.63-74)  on  some  of  H.D.’s  sources  in 
classical  literature,  and  Robert  O’Brien  Hokanson  discusses  self-reflexiveness, 
self-identity  and  representation  in  Helen  in  Egypt  ( AL  64.33 1 — 46).  Caroline 
Zilboorg  gives  a  contextual  reading  of  H.D.’s  ‘Heliodora’  in  Sagetrieb  ((1991) 
lO.iii.  121-38). 

Nathaniel  Mackey  writes  on  Robert  Duncan’s  treatment  of  the  Vietnam  War 
in  ‘From  Gassire’s  Lute\  Robert  Duncan’s  Vietnam  War  Poems’  ( Talisman 
8.189-221);  Kevin  Ray  discusses  Duncan’s  treatment  of  homosexuality  and  the 
issue  of  censorship  by  John  Crowe  Ransom  in  The  Kenyon  Review  in  ‘Obvious 
Advertisement:  Robert  Duncan  and  The  Kenyon  Review'  in  Fiction  International 
(22.286-91);  and  Michael  Davidson  writes  on  ‘Marginality  in  the  Margins: 
Robert  Duncan’s  Textual  Politics’  in  ConL  (33.275—301). 

Emerson,  on  his  visit  to  St  Louis,  noted  and  approved  the  Unitarian  minister, 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  grandfather;  the  collection  of  essays  The  Placing  ofT.  S.  Eliot,  edited 
by  Jewel  Spears  Brooker,  emanates  from  St  Louis,  originally  either  as  lectures 
given  to  the  T.  S.  Eliot  Society  1984  through  1989,  or  for  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  1988.  Brooker  recalls  Eliot’s  dismissal  of  Unitarianism  as  ‘Boston 
doubt’  and  traces  both  the  geographical  journeys  from  his  Midwest  origins  to 
Boston,  to  Paris,  and  to  London  and  the  more  willed  metaphysical  tourism  taking 
in  the  fragmented  modernist  aesthetic  of  The  Waste  Land,  followed  by  the  other 
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inspections  and  rejections  which  led  him  to  the  Anglican  church.  Ronald 
Schuchard’s  essay  complements  Brooker’s  in  the  reminder  that  this  strenuous 
enquiry  was  not  all  the  picture:  the  spectacle  of  Bertrand  Russell  s  affair  with  his 
wife  was  a  significant  factor  in  his  conversion,  and  a  cancelled  passage  of  The 
Waste  Land  records  the  obsession  that  the  same  ‘itch’  makes  ‘martyr  and  bitch 
-  Sweeney  was  one  of  his  answers  to  Emersonian  innocence.  A.  D.  Moody’s  essay 
‘T.  S.  Eliot:  The  American  Strain’  is  persuasive  in  presenting  The  Waste  Land  as 
an  ‘American  poem’  and  in  extolling  the  lyricism  of  the  poetry  with  an  American 
setting:  Europe’s  ‘stony  rubbish’,  associated  with  the  aridity  of  sexual  failure, 
gives  way  to  new  life,  New  World  sensations  in  the  seascape  of  Maine  - 
‘Marina’.  Did  Eliot  have  the  potential  to  be  a  great  American  shoreline  poet?  The 
idea  is  attractive,  but  James  Olney’s  emphasis  on  the  ‘layeredness’  of  memory  in 
Eliot  seems  more  accurate,  the  ‘compound  ghost’  laden  with  accretions,  unable 
to  jettison.  The  other  memorial  lectures  are  by  Grover  Smith  on  Eliot  and  Hamlet, 
and  Leonard  Unger  on  ‘Actual  Times  and  Actual  Places’.  All  are  of  interest,  and 
the  images  which  collectively  emerge  most  evocatively  are  those  of  drowning,  or 
near  drowning:  the  Mississippi  of  Eliot’s  childhood  with  ‘its  cargo  of  dead 
negroes,  cows,  and  chicken  coops’  was  one  which  continued  to  trouble  and 
fascinate  his  imagination.  The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  lectures,  including  Cleanth  Brooks’s  ‘The  Serious  Poet  in  a  Secu¬ 
larized  Society’,  Armin  Paul  Frank  on  the  cultural  implications  of  translating 
words  such  as  ‘City’  in  The  Waste  Land,  Carol  H.  Smith  on  The  Elder  Statesman 
and  Linda  Wyman  on  The  Family  Reunion.  It  has  to  be  said  that  they  are  worthy, 
but  not  memorable.  However,  the  concluding  essay  by  Michael  Butler  Yeats  on 
‘Eliot  and  Yeats:  A  Personal  View’  is  amusing  and  instructive  about  the  dynamics 
of  their  interactions,  initially  stage-managed  by  Pound.  Eliot’s  reluctance  to  see 
more  of  someone  preoccupied  with  ‘spooks  and  George  Moore’  eventually  gave 
way  to  admiration  for  a  poet  who  ‘has  arrived  at  greatness  against  the  greatest 
odds’,  whereas  Yeats  could  never  admire  Eliot’s  ‘monotony  of  accent’.  But  they 
worked  together  when  occasion  demanded  at  the  business  in  hand,  poetry,  even 
if  they  did  not  besport  themselves  as  if  sharing  a  photo-opportunity  for  Hello 
magazine.  Michael  Butler  Yeats’s  essay  is  illuminating,  witty  and  candid,  ac¬ 
tively  ‘placing’  Eliot  rather  than  consigning  him  to  his  poetic  niche. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  bibliography  devoid  of  Bakhtin,  Derrida,  Kristeva  et  al. 
these  days  and  the  critic  is  conscious  of  closet  mud-rolling  pleasures  in  J.  A. 
Richardson’s  Falling  Towers:  The  Trojan  Imagination  in  ‘The  Waste  Land’,  'The 
Dunciad’,  and  'Speke  Parott'\  students  will  be  drawn  to  its  explicatory  clarity, 
however,  although,  doubtless,  sifting  out  the  information  on  the  text  which  is 
their  immediate  interest.  The  phrase  ‘Trojan  imagination’  was  suggested  by 
Skelton’s  conservative,  and  losing,  adherence  to  the  old  teaching  of  Latin  rather 
than  the  new  teaching  of  Greek  in  the  Grammarians’  War  of  1519-21;  Richardson 
focuses  on  the  conservatism  of  these  three  writers  as  their  response  to  cultural 
decline,  arguing  that  the  adoption  of  an  aged  voice  is  symptomatic  of  anxiety 
about  authority.  His  desire  to  find  similarity  overrides  some  elementary  differ¬ 
ences  of  tone:  the  emphatic  voice  in  Parott,  the  aggressive  incisiveness  of  The 
Dunciad  speaker,  the  lapses  of  authority  in  The  Waste  Land  surely  suggest  that 
monologic  ‘wisdom’  carries  different  values  in  different  periods?  AH  three  poets 
assume  an  authority  of  learning  in  their  display  of  reference,  yet  each  assumes  it 
with  a  different  degree  of  ease  in  relationship  to  the  reader.  Richardson  proposes 
a  cyclical  model  of  literary  history  for  which  his  study  might  be  the  prototype 
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‘building’,  but  his  neglect  of  questions  of  cultural  voices,  transmission  and 
audience  makes  it  too  flimsy  a  structure. 

A  photographic  portrait  of  William  Everson  by  Kathryn  Tousaint  adorns  the 
cover  of  a  collection  of  interviews  with  Everson  under  the  title  Naked  Heart: 
Talking  on  Poetry,  Mysticism,  and  the  Erotic.  Tousaint’ s  portrait  belongs  in  a 
photographic  tradition  of  the  representation  of  the  sitter  as  seer  or  prophet,  and 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  kind:  Everson’s  hair  and  flowing  beard  are  highlit  from 
above  and  to  the  side,  suggesting  the  aura  of  a  spiritual  being,  the  intensity  of  his 
fixed  gaze  suggestive  of  vision;  it  is  a  beautiful  black  and  white  grainy  photo¬ 
graph,  subtly  exploiting  the  play  of  light  and  shadow,  and  is  a  perfect  visual 
image  of  the  man  who  discourses  so  elegantly  in  this  book  on  the  relations 
between  poetry  and  faith.  In  a  brief  preface  to  this  collection,  Everson  defends  the 
medium  of  the  interview  for  its  immediacy,  and  claims  that  it  is  the  ‘most 
pervasive  literary  form  of  immediacy  ...  after  poetry  itself.  Of  the  fifteen  inter¬ 
views  collected  here,  dating  from  1960  to  1990,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  earliest 
are  more  extensively  footnoted  than  the  later  ones,  suggesting  that  Everson  has 
become  more  content  to  leave  the  spontaneity  of  question  and  response 
unimpeded  by  the  later  impulse  to  clarify  his  statements,  and  thus  further 
committing  himself  to  the  idea  of  the  immediacy  of  the  interview.  This  is  a 
fascinating  collection,  not  only  for  what  it  shows  of  Everson’s  convictions  about 
the  fusion  between  poetry,  religion  and  the  erotic,  and  for  what  he  has  to  say  about 
matters  of  form  and  technique,  but  also  for  his  passionate  engagement  with  the 
whole  field  of  American  poetry  in  this  century.  Everson  features  in  Lee 
Zimmerman’s  essay  ‘An  Eye  for  an  I:  Emerson  and  Some  “True”  Poems  of 
Robinson  Jeffers,  William  Everson,  Robert  Penn  Warren,  and  Adrienne  Rich’ 
(ConL  33.645—84). 

A  collection  of  essays  on  The  Poetry  of  Irving  Feldman ,  edited  by  Harold 
Schweizer,  has  contributions  from  Richard  Howard,  M.  L.  Rosenthal,  David 
Huerta,  John  Hollander,  Charles  Altieri,  Alicia  Ostriker,  Harold  Schweizer,  and 
two  pieces  by  Denis  Donoghue,  an  impressive  gathering  of  critics.  In  his  brief 
preface,  Schweizer  puts  the  case  for  Feldman  very  eloquently  when  he  writes  that 
‘Feldman’s  ars  poetica  is  utterly  secular,  and  perhaps  because  of  that  a  model  of 
spiritual  modesty.  Within  its  secular,  cultural  aspirations,  Feldman’s  work 
claims,  nevertheless,  a  metaphysics.’  The  religious,  political  and  metaphysical 
aspirations  of  Feldman’s  work  are  addressed  in  the  following  essays  and  if  they 
have  one  thing  in  common  it  is  an  openness  to  the  particular  difficulties  this 
poetry  presents:  Denis  Donoghue  puts  this  well  in  his  ‘Notes  on  “The  Flight  from 
the  City’”  where  he  employs  Richard  Poirier’s  distinction  between  ‘difficulty’ 
and  ‘density’  in  modernist  literary  works,  and  proposes  that  the  second  term  is 
more  appropriate  to  describe  the  developing  ramifications  and  complexity  of 
Feldman’s  poetry  ‘the  more  the  reader  attends  to  it’.  And  this  is  Alicia  Ostriker’s 
stance  in  ‘My  Name  Is  Laughter’  where  Feldman’s  writings  on  the  Holocaust  and 
what  is  here  called  the  ‘Replaying  of  the  Akedah’  myth  is  interwoven  with 
Ostriker’s  endeavour  to  understand  her  sense  of  Feldman’s  strangeness,  despite 
their  shared  Jewish  identity  and  the  cultural  affinities  of  their  New  York  upbring¬ 
ing.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  collection  of  critical  essays  on  Feldman, 
and  all  the  contributors  to  this  volume  write  of  their  encounter  with  Feldman  as 
a  significant  discovery  of  an  important  poet,  yet  one  who  is  generally  neglected 
in  the  academic  community.  It  is  a  pity,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  biographical  or, 
more  importantly,  bibliographical  data  about  Feldman  in  this  otherwise  admira¬ 
ble  collection. 
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No  book-length  studies  of  Robert  Frost  came  to  our  notice  this  year.  The  RFR 
has  the  following  essays:  ‘An  Unpublished  Frost  Letter’  by  Chris  Barnes  (RFR 
Fall. 58);  Louise  Bentley’s  ‘You  Think  the  Talk  Is  All  (Robert  Frost’s  Conversa¬ 
tional  Power)’  (Fall. 52-7);  Jeffrey  S.  Cramer’s  ‘Forgotten  Frost:  A  Study  of  the 
Uncollected  and  Unpublished  Poetry  of  Robert  Frost’  (Fall.  1-27);  Dorothy  Judd 
Hall’s  ‘Robert  Frost’s  Hidden  Figura’  (Fall.29— 32);  Laurence  Perrine  on  ‘Pro¬ 
vide,  Provide’  (Fall.33-9);  and  William  Watterson  on  ‘Gerontion  as  Jokester: 
Humor  and  Anxiety  in  Robert  Frost’s  “Directive”’  (Fall. 59— 67).  Elsewhere, 
George  F.  Bagby  discusses  Frost’s  treatment  of  the  imagination  and  his  use 
of  the  Prometheus  figure  in  ‘The  Promethean  Frost’  (TCL  38.1-19);  Jill  P. 
Baumgaertner  writes  on  Frost’s  treatment  of  marriage  in  ‘Robert  Frost:  The 
Dilemma  of  Marriage’  ( DUJ  84.79-90);  William  Doreski  discusses  ‘Meta- 
Meditation  in  Robert  Frost’s  “The  Wood-Pile”,  “After  Apple-Picking”,  and 
“Directive”’  (A riel E  23.iv.35-49);  Edward  J.  Ingebretsen  writes  on  Frost’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  notions  of  the  apocalypse  in  “‘If  It  Had  to  Perish  Twice  :  Robert  Frost 
and  the  Aesthetics  of  Apocalypse’  ( Thought  67.3 1 — 46);  Rhoda  Nathan  discusses 
Frost’s  fidelity  to  Hebrew  scripture  in  ‘Perfect  and  Upright?  A  Masque  of  Reason' 
(StHum  19.58-67);  Robert  Poole  compares  Frost’s  treatment  of  reality  and  the 
imagination  with  the  work  of  Wallace  Stevens  and  William  Carlos  Williams  in 
‘Reality  and  Poetic  Vitality’  (CLAJ  36.12—23),  and  Jae-Sil  Shin  writes  on  ‘God’s 
Designs  in  Robert  Frost’s  Poetry’  (JELL  38.715-32),  applying  the  theories  of 
William  James  to  Frost’s  treatment  of  issues  of  theodicy. 

The  poetry  of  Jean  Garrigue  (1912-72)  is  not  represented  in  the  standard 
anthologies  of  twentieth-century  American  poetry  which  have  been  current  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  a  strange  omission  given  that  her  work  was  admired  by  the 
leading  poets  of  her  time,  from  Marianne  Moore  to  Theodore  Roethke,  Delmore 
Schwartz,  John  Crowe  Ransom,  Richard  Eberhart  and  Robert  Lowell.  She  pub¬ 
lished  eight  collections  of  poetry,  and  J.  D.  McClatchy  has  now  edited  a  Selected 
Poems,  to  which  he  contributes  a  short  but  incisive  critical  introduction.  He  sees 
Emily  Dickinson  as  Garrigue’s  primary  mentor,  and  not  Marianne  Moore,  the 
subject  of  one  of  Garrigue’s  essays,  and  finds  Garrigue’s  assessment  of  Dickin¬ 
son’s  ‘flamboyantly  emotional’  language  a  crucial  directive  in  his  account  of 
Garrigue’s  own  work,  described  by  another  as  a  poetry  of  ‘reckless  grandeur’.  In 
imaginative  sympathy  with  Dickinson,  she  answered  her  own  question  about 
where  to  start  a  poem  by  the  assertion  that  it  should  come  from  ‘As  close  as  you 
can  to  the  nerve’.  According  to  McClatchy  she  was  ‘the  true  Romantic  poet  of  her 
generation’  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  a  substantial  tribute  to  this  neglected  woman 
poet  when  one  thinks  of  her  competitors  for  this  title  throughout  her  working  life. 
She  was  admired  by  the  young  John  Ashbery  who  found  ‘a  surreal,  dream-like 
quality’  in  her  poems,  and  this  excellent  selection  of  Garrigue’s  work  will  do 
much  to  restore  her  rightful  place  in  the  canon  of  mid-twentieth-century  American 
poetry.  Louise  Gluck  and  Jorie  Graham  are  the  subject  of  the  following  essays:  H. 
L.  Hix  on  ‘The  Triumph  of  Louise  Gluck’s  “Achilles’”  (NConL  22.ii.3— 6);  Lynne 
McMahon’s  ‘The  Sexual  Swamp:  Female  Erotics  and  the  Masculine  Art’  (SoR 
28. ii. 33— 52);  Mark  Jarman  on  ‘The  Grammar  of  Glamour:  The  Poetry  of  Jorie 
Graham’  (NERMS  1 4.iv.25 1 — 61 );  and  Bonnie  Costello’s  ‘Jorie  Graham:  Art  and 
Erosion’  (ConL  33.373—95).  David  Jarraway  has  an  essay  on  Lyn  Hejinian,  ‘My 
Life  through  the  Eighties:  The  Exemplary  Language  of  Lyn  Hejinian’  (ConL 
33.319-36). 

Nicholas  Gerogiannis’s  well-produced,  revised  authorized  edition  of  Ernest 
Hemingway:  Complete  Poems  includes  a  new  poem,  ‘Critical  Intelligence’.  In  his 
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poetry,  Hemingway  took  to  Pound’s  colloquialisms  like  an  elephant  with  an 
attack  of  ‘must’:  the  word  ‘bitch’  brings  out  a  chauvinism  in  relation  to  gender 
well  beyond  the  usual  call  of  Hemingway.  He  worked  off  artistic  insecurities  too, 
in  ‘The  Lady  Poets  with  Footnotes’  and  ‘Lines  to  be  Read  at  the  Casting  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald’s  Balls  into  the  Sea  from  Eden  Roc’,  the  latter  lacing  supposed 
consolation  with  the  paying-off  of  old  scores.  It  was  all  good  fun:  if  Hemingway 
thought  you  wanted  it  he  assumed  you  wanted  rough  trade.  Gerogiannis  has  done 
his  best  with  the  material,  providing  a  useful  introductory  essay  and  notes  which 
locate  the  poems  in  the  context  of  the  writing  career,  and  his  summing  up  is  frank: 
‘if  his  poetry  was  any  kind  of  a  beginning  for  him,  it  was  a  false  beginning’. 

Making  Certain  It  Goes  On:  The  Collected  Poems  of  Richard  Hugo  originally 
appeared  in  1984  and  is  now  published  in  a  paperback  edition  by  Norton  (1991). 
The  publisher’s  note  to  this  edition  does  not  make  clear  if  the  exclusions  and 
restorations,  and  the  additions  of  Hugo’s  last  poems  after  The  Right  Madness  on 
Skye  (1980)  are  made  for  this  edition,  or  follow  the  1984  edition  of  the  Collected 
Poems.  The  title  of  this  volume  is  taken  from  the  last  poem,  a  moving  and 
optimistic  expression  of  the  continuity  of  community,  a  fitting  counterpoint  to 
Hugo’s  preoccupation  with  death  in  these  late  poems. 

Poets,  Poetics,  and  Politics  is  an  edition  of  The  Letters  of  Rolfe  Humphries, 
1910-1969,  edited  by  Richard  Gillman  and  Michael  Paul  Novak,  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  essay  on  Humphries  by  Ruth  Limmer.  Humphries  published  eight 
collections  of  poetry  between  1928  and  his  Collected  Poems  of  1965,  and  a 
posthumous  collection,  Coat  on  a  Stick,  appeared  in  1969.  A  classicist  who  taught 
Latin  at  a  Long  Island  school  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Humphries  also  pub¬ 
lished  translations  of  Lorca,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Martial  and  Lucretius,  and  a 
translation  of  poems  by  the  Welsh  poet  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  and  in  the  1920s  he 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Measure,  a  little  magazine  started  by 
Genevieve  Taggard.  His  principal  literary  friendships  were  with  Louise  Bogan, 
Theodore  Roethke  and  Edmund  Wilson,  and  in  his  letters  to  these  and  other 
correspondents  he  comes  over  as  a  man  of  spirited  intellectual  independence  and 
vigorous  sympathies.  If  his  own  tastes  in  poetry,  like  his  own  poems,  were 
somewhat  conservative,  his  engagement  with  other  writers  was  passionate  in  kind 
and  catholic  in  range. 

Richard  J.  Calhoun’s  Galway  Kinnell  (Twayne)  appeared  this  year  but  has  not 
yet  been  received  for  review:  Nancy  L.  Tuten  writes  on  Kinnell  and  Frost  in  The 
Seeconk  Woods:  Kinnell’s  Frostian  “Directive  to  the  Wilderness’”  (RFR  Fall.45- 
51). 

The  Fall  issue  of  TCL  was  a  special  on  Denise  Levertov,  edited  by  Ronald  R. 
Janssen,  with  the  following  contributions:  Edward  C.  Dimock  Jr,  on  ‘Levertov 
and  the  Bengali  Love  Songs’  (283-9);  Janssen’s  ‘Dreaming  of  Design:  Reading 
Denise  Levertov’  (263-79);  Marilyn  Kallet  on  Levertov’ s  treatment  of  music  and 
the  Orpheus  legend  in  ‘Moistening  Our  Roots  with  Music:  Creative  Power  in 
Denise  Levertov’s  “A  Tree  Telling  of  Orpheus’”  (305-23);  James  Laughlin’s 
‘From  “For  the  Record’”  (280-2);  Keith  S.  Norris’s  ‘Openmouthed  in  the  Temple 
of  Life:  Denise  Levertov  and  the  Postmodern  Lyric’  (343-52);  David  Shapiro, 
‘Denise  Levertov:  Among  the  Keys’  (299-304),  on  Levertov’s  metre  and  rhythm; 
and  Edward  Zlotkowski  on  ‘Levertov  and  Rilke:  A  Sense  of  Aesthetic  Ethics’ 
(324-42),  which  traces  Levertov’s  debt  to  Rilke.  Elsewhere,  Timothy  R.  Cramer 
writes  on  Levertov’s  relationship  to  Judaic  Christianity  in  ‘Levertov’s  “Line  Still 
Taut”  between  Her  Past  and  Present’  ( NConL  22.ii.l  1— 12),  and  Alan  Gilbert 
writes  on  Levertov’s  ‘Exquisite  Balances’  ( DQ  21.22-A2). 
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James  Sullivan’s  essay  ‘Investing  the  Cultural  Capital  of  Robert  Lowell  ( TCL 
38.194-213)  examines  occasions  in  the  1960s  when  Lowell’s  cultural  capital 
then  as  the  major  American  poet  could  be  exploited  by  others  for  differing 
political  purposes:  in  particular,  he  examines  a  de-luxe  limited  edition  book  of 
lithographs  and  broadsides  entitled  4,  published  by  the  artist  and  printer  Law¬ 
rence  Scott,  using  Lowell’s  ‘The  March’,  ‘Two  Walls’,  ‘The  Pacification  of 
Columbia’,  and  ‘R.F.K.’  to  argue  for  this  publication  as  a  ‘shift  in  whatever 
cultural  authority  the  arts  can  bestow  away  from  established  institutional  powers 
and  onto  those  who  opposed  them’.  Christopher  Beach  writes  a  comparative 
account  of  Pound  and  Lowell’s  public  history  in  ‘Who  Else  Has  Lived  Through 
Purgatory:  Ezra  Pound  and  Robert  Lowell’  (PLL  (1991)  27.51—83);  Henry  Hart 
writes  on  ‘Robert  Lowell  and  the  New  Critical  Sublime’  ( SoR  28. ii. 353 — 70);  and 
Jonathan  Veitch  looks  at  Lowell’s  fusion  of  public  and  private  history  in 
‘Moondust  in  the  Prowling  Eye:  The  History  Poems  of  Robert  Lowell’  ( ConL 
33.458-79).  C.  A.  Buckley’s  ‘Exploring  The  Changing  Light  at  Sandover ’  ( TCL 
38.415—35)  is  an  interview  with  James  Merrill. 

A  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Reginald  Gibbons,  Thomas  McGrath:  Life 
and  the  Poem ,  appeared  this  year.  Among  several  contributors,  Ronald  Flint 
writes  a  reminiscence,  Joshua  Weiner  gives  the  text  of  an  interview  with  the  poet 
dating  from  1987,  Philip  Levine  makes  what  he  calls  a  ‘Small  Tribute  to  Tom 
McGrath’,  and  E.  P.  Thompson  writes  a  ‘Homage  to  Thomas  McGrath’. 

Illusion  Is  More  Precise  than  Precision  :  The  Poetry  of  Marianne  Moore,  by 
Darlene  Williams  Erickson,  does  not  succeed  in  one  of  its  stated  aims  of  giving 
us  Moore’s  uniquely  feminine  way  of  knowing;  rather  it  gives  us  a  poetry 
tempered  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  arts  in  New  York  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Elements  such  as  the  Cubist  perspectivizing  which 
Moore  activated  in  her  early  poetry  seem  more  aesthetically  specific  than 
Erickson’s  explanation  of  them  as  a  feminine  openness  to  a  multiplicity  of 
viewpoint:  gender  at  this  rather  simplified  level  is  subsumed  into  a  ‘blessed  rage 
for  order’  and  a  formidably  faceted  scrutiny  of  phenomena  at  the  innovative  edge 
of  modernism.  Erickson  does,  however,  provide  clear  information  about  the 
milieu  in  which  Moore’s  poetry  was  created  and  for  this  reason,  particularly,  her 
book  is  one  to  be  recommended  to  students:  careful  contextualization  and  analy¬ 
ses  of  individual  poems,  and  quotations  from  Moore’s  contemporaries,  focus  the 
issues  without  being  over-prescriptive.  The  chapter  ‘Objects  Trouves  and 
Readymades’,  for  example,  helpfully  prints  the  quotations  within  ‘Marriage’  in 
bold  type  so  that  the  ‘flies  in  amber’  are  made  salient.  The  reader,  therefore,  is 
given  the  information  to  assess  the  technique  of  the  collage  poems  ‘Marriage’  and 
‘An  Octopus’  in  relation  to  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land.  How  radical  Moore  seems. 
Erickson  concludes  by  quoting  Harold  Bloom,  ‘she  is  clearly  the  most  original 
poet  of  her  era’  and  this  excellent  book  gives  us  the  basis  on  which  to  assess  his 
claim. 

Jeanne  Heuving,  more  convincingly  than  Erickson,  succeeds  in  integrating  her 
analysis  of  gender  and  modernism  in  Omissions  Are  Not  Accidents:  Gender  in  the 
Art  of  Marianne  Moore.  Irigaray’s  critique  of  the  specularity  of  discourse  is  her 
theoretical  base  and  she  uses  it  with  subtlety  to  show  Moore  subverting  the 
Lacanian  symbolic.  Heuving  argues  that  Eliot,  Pound  and  Williams  write  ‘a  kind 
of  erased  Romantic  lyric’  in  which  speakers  establish  authority  by  dismember¬ 
ment,  that  is,  by  scattering  the  bodily  parts  of  the  subject:  Eliot’s  and  Williams’s 
‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’  and  Pound’s  ‘Portrait  d’une  Femme’  are  cited  as  examples  of 
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this  process  whereas  Moore’s  ‘Those  Various  Scalpels’  exposes  the  convention, 
intercuts  both  the  subject  and  the  poetic  figure  and  literalizes  the  metaphor. 
Heuving’s  analysis  of  the  collage  poems  identifies  the  shifts  of  register  which 
undermine  simplifying  rhetorics  so  that  the  effect  is  to  reveal  in  ‘Marriage’  how 
the  public  symbolic  realm  of  the  institution  intensifies  its  internal  contradictions. 
It  is  as  if  Moore  had  taken  Dickinson’s  ‘Title  Divine’  and  kaleidoscoped  it.  In  her 
early  work  Moore  refused  a  poetry  of  plaint,  secondariness  or  conferred  value  and 
used  language  to  create  ‘atmospheric  conclaves’  and  in  this,  Heuving  remarks, 
her  true  successor  is  Ashbery.  In  Moore’s  later  work  there  was  a  capitulation  to 
dominant  cultural  meanings,  but  in  her  works  of  high  modernism  she 
disestablishes  the  voices  of  her  male  peers  as  proponents  of  cultural  law. 

Bonnie  Costello  has  an  essay  on  Marianne  Moore  in  the  Dave  Oliphant  and 
Robin  Bradford  collection  Rossetti  to  Sexton:  Six  Women  Poets  at  Texas,  calling 
on  the  resources  of  the  Harry  Ransom  Humanities  Research  Center  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin:  Costello’s  essay,  ‘Rhinoceros  Companions:  Letters  of 
Marianne  Moore’  (52-71),  deals  with  letters  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Louis  Zukofsky,  and  is  reprinted  from  LCUT.  Elizabeth  H.  Davis  writes  on  the 
treatment  of  certainty  and  inconsistency  in  ‘Moore’s  “The  Mind  is  an  Enchanting 
Thing’”  (Exp l  (1991)  50.40-2);  Bruce  Henderson  has  an  essay  on  ‘“The  Eternal 
Eye”  and  the  “Newly  Born  Woman”:  Voices,  Performance,  and  Marianne 
Moore’s  “Marriage”’,  in  the  collection  edited  by  Kathryn  N.  Benzel  et  al.. 
Images  of  the  Self  as  Female:  The  Achievement  of  Women  Artists  in  Re-Envision¬ 
ing  Feminine  Identity,  and  Jayne  Marek  writes  on  ‘Marianne  Moore  s  Editorship 
of  The  Dial ’  ( Sagetrieb  1  Li— ii.  18 1—205). 

There  are  two  essays  to  note  this  year  on  Lorine  Niedecker.  Rachel  Blau 
DuPlessis  writes  on  ‘Lorine  Niedecker,  the  Anonymous;  Gender,  Class,  Genre 
and  Resistances’  in  KR  14.ii.96— 1 16,  and  Jenney  Penberthy  contributes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Niedecker  manuscript  collection  at  the  University  of  Texas,  ‘The 
Very  Variant’,  in  Oliphant  and  Bradford’s  collection. 

Frank  O’Hara  features  in  Geoff  Ward’s  ‘Why  It’s  Right  There  in  the  process 
verbal:  “The  New  York  School  of  Poets’”  (CQ  21.273-82).  There  are  chapters  on 
Charles  Olson  in  Christopher  Beach’s  book  on  Pound’s  influence  (see  below), 
and  in  Peter  Quartermain’s  study  of  disjunctive  poetics:  in  addition,  a  volume  on 
Olson  appeared  in  Twayne’s  Authors  series  by  Eniko  Bollobas,  and  Vincent 
Prestianni’s  ‘Charles  Olson:  An  Analytical  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies  and 
Selective  Checklist  of  Special  Collections,  Textual  Studies,  and  Miscellanea’ 
comes  in  Sagetrieb  1  Li — ii.229 — 34.  Alicia  Ostriker  s  poetry  is  the  subject  of  Janet 
Ruth  Heller’s  ‘Exploring  the  Depths  of  Relationships  in  Alicia  Ostriker’  (L&P 
38.i-ii.71— 83). 

‘Even  the  constant  repetitions,  like  a  stuck  record  needle,  serve  to  emphasize 
the  drama  rather  than  slow  the  action;  they  make  it  inescapable.  If  in  “The 
Colossus”  the  speaker  had  a  housewife’s  sturdy  vigour,  cleaning  and  mending, 
here  it  is  a  febrile  actress’s  energy,  throwing  herself  into  the  part  with  a  manic, 
total  conviction.  (It  is  a  metaphor  that  Plath  exploits  to  great  effect  in  “Lady 
Lazarus”.)’  This  commentary  comes  from  Robyn  Marsack’s  discussion  of 
‘Daddy’  in  her  Sylvia  Plath,  a  study  in  the  Open  University’s  Guides  to  Literature 
series,  and  it  is  indicative  of  Marsack’s  sympathetically  engaged  tone  as  she 
addresses  some  of  Plath’s  most  famous  poems.  It  is  the  challenge  of  this  series 
that  the  writer  must  perform  as  pedagogue  and  critic,  and  these  roles  are  not  so 
easily  combined  in  the  act  of  writing:  it  is  greatly  to  Marsack  s  credit  that  she 
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manages  a  persistently  invitational  and  questioning  address  whilst  accomplishing 
the  difficult  feat  of  presenting  the  complexity  of  Plath’s  poems  in  full  measure 
and  opening  out  the  possibilities  of  debate  about  them.  This  debate  embraces 
issues  of  formal  structure  and  choice  of  diction  as  much  as  questions  of  meaning 
and  response  in  the  reader,  as  this  provocative  commentary  on  ‘Miss  Drake 
Proceeds  to  Supper’  from  The  Colossus  suggests:  ‘Plath  has  not  chosen  a  compli¬ 
cated  verse  form  or  vocabulary  here:  do  any  words  especially  strike  you?  “Foot¬ 
ing”  may  seem  somewhat  archaic.  If  you  look  at  other  poems  of  this  period  —  “The 
Lady  and  the  Earthenware  Head”,  for  example  —  you  will  see  the  way  her  diction 
sometimes  wavers  between  the  contemporary  and  the  Jacobean.  It  may  have  been 
the  result  of  her  immersion  in  the  post-Elizabethan  dramatists  for  her  Cambridge 
exams.  “Jag  and  tooth”  set  me  wondering:  T.  S.  Eliot  uses  “jagged”  and  “toothed” 
in  a  stanza  of  Ash-Wednesday,  but  this  may  be  mere  coincidence.  The  alliteration 
is  notable,  and  that  remains  a  strong  trait.’  I  like  the  way  in  which  Marsack  here 
negotiates  possible  issues  of  influence  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  and  extends  the 
frame  of  one  poem  by  her  calling  on  words  and  structures  from  others.  This  is  a 
commendable  study  of  Plath  because  of  the  ways  in  which  Marsack  demonstrates 
the  range  of  Plath’s  interests  and  the  subtleties  of  her  technique. 

Essays  on  Plath  this  year  include  Trudy  Drucker’s  account  of  Plath’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  psychiatry  in  ‘Desperately  Seeking  Sylvia:  Psychiatry  in  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Sylvia  Plath’  ( Academy  Forum  36. iv.  16-18);  some  sources  for  Plath  in 
the  Italian  painter  Giorgio  DeChirico  are  discussed  in  Sally  Greene’s  ‘The  Pull 
of  the  Oracle:  Personalized  Mythologies  in  Plath  and  de  Chirico’  ( Mosaic 
25.107—20);  the  dating  of  Plath’s  work  is  considered  in  Nancy  D.  Hargrove’s  ‘The 
Chronology  of  Sylvia  Plath’s  Poems:  1956-1959’  (SB  45.265—91),  a  topic  also 
addressed  by  Glen  Thomas  in  ‘The  Chronology  of  Sylvia  Plath's  Poetry’  (N&Q 
39.199).  Toni  Salvidar’s  Sylvia  Plath:  Confessing  the  Fictive  Self  foregrounds  the 
sense  of  self-representation  in  Plath’s  work.  On  individual  poems,  K.  G.  Srivasta 
discusses  the  treatment  of  seals  in  ‘“Daddy”’  ( Expl  50. ii.  126—8);  J.  M.  Bremer’s 
‘Three  Approaches  to  Sylvia  Plath’s  “Electra  on  Azalea  Path”’  appears  in 
Neophil  76.305—16;  Karen  Alkalay-Gut’s  ‘Plath’s  “Metaphors’”  comes  in  Expl 
50. ii.  189-92  where  she  writes  on  metaphors  of  pregnancy  in  Plath,  and  Angela 
Scanzello  writes  ‘Reading  a  Poem:  Response  Protocols  of  Five  Adult  Women’ 
(W&Lang  1 5.ii.  1 5 — 1 9)  on  the  issues  of  reader  response  of  women  to  Plath  and 
other  women  poets.  We  have  not  yet  seen  Elaine  Connel’s  Sylvia  Plath:  Killing 
the  Angel  in  the  House,  published  by  the  Pennine  Press. 

Pound’s  influence  on  American  poetry  is  widely  acknowledged  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  sense  of  a  ‘line’  or  ‘tradition’  of  writing  which  follows  his  example  in 
one  way  or  another.  Christopher  Beach’s  ABC  of  Influence:  Ezra  Pound  and  the 
Remaking  of  the  American  Poetic  Tradition  is  an  exemplary  history  of  that 
influence,  a  book  that  spells  out  the  details  of  a  familiar  narrative  but  here  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  instruct  us  anew  in  its  historicized  particularity,  and  in  the  re¬ 
animated  image  it  gives  of  Pound  as  the  dynamic  instigator  of  much  that  is  central 
to  those  modes  of  writing  held  to  be  ‘alternative’  to  the  academic  and  literary 
establishment,  especially  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  conditions  were  most 
receptive  to  the  power  of  his  appeal,  despite  the  disgrace  of  his  individual 
circumstances.  The  pivotal  thrust  of  this  study  comes  in  Beach’s  contrastive 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  Pound’s  influence,  in  relation  to  his  concept  of  tradition, 
with  Harold  Bloom’s  agonistic  male-centred  version  of  influence  peculiar  as  it  is 
to  the  Romantic  lyric  tradition.  In  this  brilliant  chapter.  Beach  shows  how 
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Pound’s  assimilative  solution  to  the  inheritance  of  the  ideas,  texts  and  writers  of 
the  past  radically  differs  from  Bloom’s  version  of  the  ‘subconscious  and 
quasiviolent  Oedipal  struggle’  with  the  predecessor  poet  depicted  in  his  theory  of 
influence.  The  effect,  as  Beach  puts  it,  is  that  ‘Pound,  Olson,  and  Duncan 
thematize  the  question  of  influence  in  their  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  foreground 
their  relationship  with  or  debt  to  their  predecessors,  rather  than  repressing  or 
escaping  these  debts  and  relationships’.  Beach  acknowledges  the  value  of 
Claudio  Guillen’s  distinction  in  his  Literature  as  System  (1973)  between  ‘gen¬ 
etic’  and  ‘textual’  levels  of  influence  and  goes  on  to  show  how  Pound’s  notion  of 
‘vortex,  paideuma,  or  ideogrammatic  method’  leads  into  Olson’s  ‘sense  of  the 
poetic  process  as  an  “autoclytic  multiplication”’,  Duncan’s  idea  of  the  poem  as 
cell  or  collage,  Snyder’s  theory  of  ‘riprapping’  or  ‘knot  of  turbulence’,  and  what 
Beach  calls  Edward  Dorn’s  ‘migratory’  poetics.  These  metaphors  of  the  poetic 
process  lead  into  Beach’s  chapters  on  Williams  and  Zukofsky,  Olson,  Duncan, 
Denise  Levertov  and  Gary  Snyder,  and  Edward  Dorn:  Beach  ends  his  study  with 
a  view  of  the  relationship  of  Charles  Bernstein  and  Language  poetry  to  the 
Poundian  tradition.  This  is  a  very  good  book,  not  only  for  its  detailed  study  of  the 
poetics  of  the  experimental  line  of  poets  who  followed  Pound,  but  for  its  vital 
representation  of  Pound  as  a  powerful  mediator  of  an  alternative  tradition. 

The  International  Pound  Conference  of  1989,  held  at  the  University  of  Essex, 
took  ‘Pound  and  America’  as  its  topic,  and  the  papers  from  that  occasion  are  now 
published  as  Ezra  Pound  and  America,  edited  by  Jacqueline  Kaye.  In  her  intro¬ 
duction,  Kaye  suggests  that  Pound’s  Americanness  is  a  ‘relatively  rare  Poundian 
topic’  which,  if  true,  is  an  odd  state  of  affairs,  given  Pound’s  interest  in  America 
and  Americanness  which  informs  many  of  the  Cantos,  and  bears  upon  his 
preoccupation  with  economic  and  political  systems  as  much  as  the  European 
direction  of  those  concerns.  Coincidentally,  1989  saw  the  publication  of  Wendy 
Stallard  Flory’s  The  American  Ezra  Pound  (see  YWES  70.633—4),  and  whilst  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  compare  these  two  books,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Flory’s  is  a  more  thorough  reading  of  Pound’s  relations  with  America,  his 
psychological  limitations,  and  his  sympathy  with  fascist  ideas,  topics  which  come 
up  variously  in  Ezra  Pound  and  America.  However,  one  of  the  more  instructive 
essays  here  is  L.  S.  C.  Bristow’s  account  of  the  rhetorical  devices  used  by  Pound 
in  his  Rome  Radio  broadcasts,  especially  in  the  final  comparison  between  the 
interrogative  mode  of  the  broadcasts  and  the  exclamatory  mode  of  Cantos  72  and 
73,  published  in  1945  in  the  Fascist  navy  newspaper  Marina  Repubblicana. 
Bristow’s  essay  -  the  longest  in  this  book  -  deals  dispassionately  and  thoroughly 
with  a  manageable  topic,  and  this  contributes  to  its  virtues:  by  contrast,  Angela 
Elliott’s  essay  on  Pound’s  relationship  to  Emerson  and  Whitman  through  a 
common  interest  in  American  Neoplatonism  suffers  from  the  largeness  of  the 
topic  which  cannot  be  contained  within  the  brief  compass  of  her  essay,  suggestive 
as  it  is.  Otherwise,  the  best  essay  in  this  collection  is  Peter  Makin’s  ‘Americanus 
Natione  non  Moribus’  where  he  reads  Pound’s  ‘mental  America’  through  the 
filter  of  Cantos  XV  and  XVI  of  Dante’s  Paradiso,  and  sees  a  striking  parallel 
between  Dante’s  millenialism  and  Pound’s  denunciation  of  his  contemporary 
America  set  against  the  ideals  of  the  early  New  Republic.  Also  of  interest  is  E. 
P.  Walkiewicz  and  Hugh  Witemeyer’s  account  of  the  relationship  between  Pound 
and  Bronson  Cutting,  the  Republican  Senator  for  New  Mexico  from  1 927  to  1 935, 
in  which  they  suggest  that  Pound’s  letters  to  Cutting  show  him  as  a  serious 
participant  in  the  ‘full  agendum  of  the  momentous  cultural,  political  and  eco- 
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nomic  issues  confronting  the  American  people  in  the  years  1930-5’,  and  that 
Pound’s  views  at  this  time  ‘were  well  within  the  pale  of  national  debate  .  Other 
essays  in  this  collection  diverge  from  the  central  topic  to  address  various  issues 
in  or  about  the  Cantos,  such  as  Maria  Luisa  Ardizzone’s  additions  to  her  earlier 
book  Ezra  Pound  e  la  scienza:  Scritti  inediti  o  rari  (1987),  and  Richard  Taylor  s 
discussion  of  the  issues  of  textual  scholarship  on  the  Cantos  relative  to  a  proposed 
reading  text  of  the  poem,  and  a  variorum  edition. 

This  annual  account  of  commentary  on  Pound  would  be  incomplete  without 
notice  of  yet  another  study  of  Pound  which  claims  a  privileged  access  to  the 
Cantos.  This  year  it  comes  by  way  of  an  account  of  Pound’s  relationship  to  the 
occult  in  Demetres  P.  Tryphonopoulos’s  The  Celestial  Tradition,  a  work  which 
builds  on  Leon  Surette’s  A  Light  from  Eleusis  (1979).  By  occultism,  Tryphono- 
poulos  refers  to  the  body  of  speculative  heterodox  religious  thought  which  lies 
outside  all  religious  orthodoxies  and  includes  such  movements  as  Gnosticism, 
Hermeticism,  Neoplatonism,  Cabalism,  and  Theosophy’,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Pound’s  interest  in  these  unorthodox  versions  of  the  spiritual  and 
metaphysical  life:  for  example,  a  copy  of  Pound’s  Gaudier-Brzeska:  A  Memoir, 
inscribed  for  the  American  photographer  Alvin  Langdon  Cobum,  reads  ‘To  ALC 
—  Magister’,  an  explicit  recognition  of  Cobum’s  hierarchical  superiority  in  the 
study  of  heterodox  religious  systems,  an  inscription  which  would  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  if  Pound  himself  did  not  have  some  purchase  on  these  studies. 
Tryphonopoulos  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  persuading  Poundians  to  take  these 
matters  seriously,  partly  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  Pound’s  formal  member¬ 
ship  of  occult  groups  on  the  model  of  Yeats’s  membership  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Dawn,  but  the  endeavour  to  see  Pound  as  part  of  the  turn  towards 
occultism  in  reaction  to  the  scientific  materialism  and  positivism  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  surely  justified.  Tryphonopoulos  sees  Pound  within  the  particu¬ 
lar  intellectual  community  of  Yeats,  Allen  Upward,  A.  R.  Orage,  G.  R.  S.  Mead, 
and  Dorothy  and  Olivia  Shakespear,  and  argues  that  Upward  and  Mead’s  variet¬ 
ies  of  occultism  were  most  congenial  to  Pound,  and  that  he  substantially  adopted 
them  in  the  Cantos.  He  thus  sets  out  to  read  the  Cantos  as  ‘Hermetic  writings  on 
rebirth’,  and  to  unite  this  endeavour  to  his  reading  of  the  occult  component  of 
Pound’s  cultural  and  aesthetic  theories  in  which,  for  example,  the  Guide  to 
Kulchur  is  seen  as  an  essentially  occult  document.  Later  chapters  deal  with 
Pound’s  specific  occult  contacts  and  study  from  his  undergraduate  years,  through 
his  London  residency,  and  especially  his  knowledge  of  the  work  of  G.  R.  S.  Mead 
on  Gnosticism  and  its  contribution  to  the  formation  of  Pound’s  religious  views. 
The  final  chapters  on  individual  Cantos  (17,  23,  47,  90  and  91)  seek  to  demon¬ 
strate  Tryphonopoulos’s  view  of  the  poem  as  the  enactment  of  a  rite  of  initiation 
for  the  reader  in  which  favoured  Poundian  models  such  as  the  Odyssey,  the 
Aeneid  and  the  Divine  Comedy  are  read  as  esoteric  texts,  that  is,  texts  in  which 
the  overt  journey  motif  is  the  exoteric  expression  of  an  esoteric  narrative  of 
rebirth.  This  is  a  learned  work  and  brings  Pound’s  interests  in  the  sacred 
mysteries  more  fully  into  view  than  has  been  the  case  before,  and  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  this  area  of  Pound  studies. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  following  books  on  Pound,  or  collections  which 
include  essays  on  him:  Philip  Kuberski’s  A  Calculus  of  Ezra  Pound:  Vocations 
of  the  American  Sign  (UPFlor);  Richard  J.  Golsan,  ed.,  Fascism,  Aesthetics,  and 
Culture  (UNewE),  which  has  an  essay  by  Robert  Casillo,  ‘Fascists  of  the  Final 
Hour:  Pound’s  Italian  Cantos’ ;  Image  and  Ideology  in  Modern/Postmodern 
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Discourse  (SUNYP  1991),  edited  by  David  H.  Downing  and  Susan  Bazargan, 
with  an  essay  by  Norman  Wacker  on  ‘Ezra  Pound  and  the  Visual:  Notations  for 
New  Subjects  in  The  Cantos';  Richard  Sieburth,  ed.,  A  Walking  Tour  in  Southern 
France:  Ezra  Pound  among  the  Troubadours  (New  Directions). 

Work  on  Pound  in  the  journals  continues  to  proliferate  as  in  past  years.  Bruce 
Clarke’s  ‘Dora  Marsden  and  Ezra  Pound:  The  New  Freewoman  and  “The  Serious 
Artist’”  discusses  Pound’s  relationship  to  Marsden  ( ConL  33.91—112);  Lesley 
Higgins  writes  on  ‘Making  “Connections”:  Medieval  Master-Narratives  and  Ezra 
Pound’s  Fascism’  ( ESC  18.447-60),  which  locates  some  sources  for  Pound’s 
fascism  in  Dante’s  The  Divine  Comedy;  Lawrence  S.  Rainey  gives  an  account  of 
the  Pound  holdings  in  ‘The  Donald  Gallup  Collection  of  Ezra  Pound’  ( YULG 
66.iii—iv.  157-61).  Laszlo  K.  Gefin  takes  a  semiotic  approach  to  Pound’s  ide¬ 
ograms  and  finds  some  sources  for  this  method  in  Picasso  in  ‘So-shu  and  Picasso: 
Semiotic/Semantic  Aspects  of  the  Poundian  Ideogram’  (PLL  28.185—205),  and 
some  of  Pound’s  sources  are  proposed  in  Chao-ming  Chaou’s  ‘The  Teaching  of 
The  Sacred  Edict:  Pound’s  Cantos  98  and  99’  ( SELL  18.13—27).  Pound’s  influ¬ 
ence  on  Ernesto  Cardenal  is  discussed  by  Tamara  Williams  in  ‘Reading  Ernesto 
Cardenal  Reading  Ezra  Pound:  Radical  Inclusiveness,  Epic  Reconstitution  and 
Textual  Praxis’  (Chasqui  2 1  .ii.43— 52).  Pound’s  ‘Portrait  d’une  Femme’  is  Claire 
Nicolas  White’s  focus  in  ‘The  Lady  Vanishes:  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Modem 
Woman’  ( Anais  10.102),  and  Blake  Leland  writes  on  ‘The  Return  in  Psychotic 
Apotheosis:  Visionary  Iconicity  and  Poet’s  Fear  in  Ezra  Pound  s  The  Return 
(TCL  38.176-93).  Peter  Robinson  writes  on  Pound’s  use  of  the  villanelle  in  ‘Not 
a  Villanelle:  Ezra  Pound’s  Psychological  Hour’  ( Shiron  31.57-74),  and  in 
‘Vergil,  Pound,  and  Eliot’  (CML  13.7-14),  L.  R.  Lind  writes  on  their  treatment 
of  Virgil. 

There  are  two  essays  on  Adrienne  Rich  in  the  Antony  Easthope  collection, 
Contemporary  Poetry  Meets  Modern  Theory'.  Harriet  Davidson  s  In  the  Wake 
of  Home”:  Adrienne  Rich’s  Politics  and  Poetics  of  Location’,  and  Helen  M. 
Dennis’s  ‘Adrienne  Rich:  Consciousness  Raising  as  Poetic  Method’.  Mary 
Hussman’s  ‘On  Adrienne  Rich’  ( IowaR  22.L221-5)  discusses  An  Atlas  of  the 
Difficult  World,  and  Alice  Templeton  writes  on  Rich  and  feminism  in  ‘An  Ethics 
of  Poetry:  Adrienne  Rich’s  Time’s  Power:  Poems  1985—1988 ’  ( DQ  27.117—25). 
We  note  two  essays  on  Laura  Jackson  (Riding),  Susan  Schultz’s  ‘Laura  Riding’s 
Essentialism  and  the  Absent  Muse’  ( ArQ  48.i.  1 — 24),  and  Jo-Ann  Wallace  s 
‘Laura  Riding  and  the  Politics  of  Decanonization’  (AL  64.11-26). 

An  edition  of  Carl  Sandburg’s  Chicago  Poems,  edited  by  John  E.  Hallwas, 
appeared,  but  has  not  been  seen  for  review:  C.  K.  Doreski’s  ‘From  News  to 
History:  Robert  Abbott  and  Carl  Sandburg’  appeared  in  AAR  26.637-50,  and 
Joseph  Epstein  writes  on  Sandburg  as  ‘The  People’s  Poet’  in  Commentary 
93.V.47— 52. 

The  Dave  Oliphant  and  Robin  Bradford  collection,  Rossetti  to  Sexton:  Six 
Women  Poets  at  Texas,  has  the  following  essays  on  the  Sexton  holdings  at  Texas: 
Maryel  F.  Locke’s  ‘Anne  Sexton  Remembered’;  Janet  E.  Luedtke  on  ‘Something 
Special  for  Someone:  Anne  Sexton’s  Fan  Letters  from  Women’;  Diane  Wood 
Middlebrook  on  ‘Anne  Sexton:  The  Making  of  “The  Awful  Rowing  Toward 
God’”;  Joseph  Colin  Murphey  on  ‘Anne  Sexton’s  “Teas  Foot’”;  and  Stephen 
Vinson  on  ‘“Wild  Animals  out  in  the  Arena”:  Anne  Sexton’s  Revisions  for  “All 
My  Pretty  Ones’”.  William  Phillips  writes  on  ‘Sexton  and  The  Poet  as  Celebrity’ 
(PR  3.341-2).  Charles  Simic’s  ‘The  Tomb  of  Stephane  Mallarme’  is  the  subject 
of  I.  A.  Orlich’s  essay  ‘The  Poet  on  a  Roll’  in  CentR  36.ii.41 3— 28. 
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Work  on  Gary  Snyder  includes  a  book  we  have  not  yet  seen,  Patrick  Murphy’s 
Understanding  Gary  Snyder  (ColUP),  and  Julian  Martin’s  ‘Practising  Emptiness: 
Gary  Snyder’s  Playful  Ecological  Work’  (WAL  27.3—19). 

B.  J.  Leggett’s  achievement  in  Early  Stevens:  The  Nietzschean  Intertext  is 
admirably  summed  up  in  his  title:  readings  which  ‘play’  the  texts  rather  than 
explore  how  the  poetry  came  into  being.  The  opening  chapter  is  an  exemplary 
clarification  of  the  distinctions  between  source  studies  and  intertextual  readings 
and  would  be  a  valuable  guide  to  a  research  student  entering  this  field.  Barthes, 
in  particular  ‘From  Work  to  Text’,  Riffaterre  and  Macherey  are  Leggett’s  the¬ 
oretical  models,  yet  he  is  meticulous  in  noting  the  stimulating  work  that  Bloom 
(his  strong  precursor?)  has  undertaken  in  the  margin,  pushing  ‘to  its  limits  the 
tension  between  source  study  and  reading  as  free  play’.  Leggett  is  good  on  the 
difficulties  of  honing  down  the  general  to  the  specific  and  takes  up  the  issue  of 
Nietzsche’s  centrality  in  postmodernist  thought  and  the  bearing  this  has  on 
Stevens’s  ‘Nietzscheanism’.  Stevens’s  poems  may  be  deconstructed  like  any 
others  but  are  they  then  merely  illustrative  of  general  properties  or  does  the 
activity  of  a  Nietzschean  reading  differently  energize  them  in  some  unique  way? 
‘Sunday  Morning’,  which  Leggett  reads  as  a  Nietzschean  dialogue  of  dreaming 
and  individuation  versus  ‘becoming’,  is  a  good  test  case  of  his  method;  the 
subtlety  of  his  analysis  highlights  the  poem’s  modernist  disjunctions,  which 
would  seem  to  answer  the  Machereyan  question  of  whether  the  text  is  ‘unaware’ 
of  its  incompatibilities  of  perspective.  A  Nietzschean  reading  reveals  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  Macherey’ s  premise  at  this  juncture.  However,  Leggett  reads  the  conclu¬ 
sion  as  an  unproblematic  innocence  of  Nietzschean  ‘becoming’,  the  world  in  yea- 
saying  natural  terms,  ‘spontaneous  cries  of  quail’.  This  reading  ignores  the 
prepositional  situating  of  the  spontaneity,  ‘ about  us'\  the  modernism  of  the  poem 
resides  in  the  play  of  such  lacunae  against  its  formal  elegance.  But  Leggett  invites 
critical  participation,  and  his  readings  give  the  poems  strangeness,  luminosity 
and  timbre:  in  particular  he  plays  their  full  erotic  scale  as  in  his  account  of  the 
intratextuality  of  ‘Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier’  and  ‘Hymn  from  a  Watermelon 
Pavilion’.  The  thoroughgoing  Nietzschean  perspectivism  of  ‘Thirteen  Ways  of 
Looking  at  a  Blackbird’,  ‘Anecdote  of  a  Jar’  as  the  problematics  of  an  interpreted 
world,  ‘The  Man  on  the  Dump’  as  a  recognition  of  the  detritus  of  ‘truth’  advance 
our  sense  of  these  texts  ‘traversed  by  forces  and  desires’  (Leggett  quotes  Barbara 
Johnson)  which  become  visible  when  read  intertextually.  This  brilliant  study 
gives  us  Stevens  as  the  quintessential  poet  of  the  modem. 

John  Timberman  Newcomb’s  Wallace  Stevens  and  Literary  Canons  is  an 
analysis  of  how  Stevens  advanced  to  canonization.  The  introduction  includes  an 
amusing  account  of  Pound  and  Stevens  acquiring  Manichaean  status  in  the 
critical  combat  between  Hugh  Kenner  and  Harold  Bloom.  Indeed,  like  ‘bawds  of 
euphony’  (if  I  may  take  a  metaphor  from  one  side)  critics  of  modernism  seem 
stirred  to  valorous  enterprise  by  the  sound  similarities  of  ‘canon’  and  ‘cannon’. 
Newcomb  himself  uses  phrases  like  ‘canon-busting’,  but  declares  that  his  aim  is 
to  see  how  these  wars  are  historically  produced,  or,  in  other  words,  to  present  ‘a 
diachronic  account  of  practices  of  literary  reception  and  evaluation  in  the  modern¬ 
ist  period’.  The  word  ‘modernist’  causes  problems  in  that  Newcomb  claims  to  use 
it  as  ‘a  purely  temporal  designation’,  but  also  acknowledges  and  demonstrates 
that  ‘if  you  are  not  a  “modernist”  in  the  first-half  of  the  twentieth  century,  you 
might  as  well  be  nobody’.  Newcomb’s  study  amplifies  our  knowledge  of 
Stevens’s  critical  reception,  rather  than  breaks  new  ground.  Before  Harmonium, 
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Stevens  had  published  1 1 8  poems,  sixty  in  Poetry >  and  a  number  of  key  poems 
such  as  ‘Peter  Quince  at  the  Clavier’  in  the  more  avant-garde  Others.  This 
seemed  to  establish  Stevens’s  modernist  credentials.  But  the  failure  of  Harmo¬ 
nium  in  1 923  (R.  P.  Blackmur  and  Conrad  Aiken  bought  up  remaindered  copies 
at  eleven  cents  each  and  sent  them  to  friends  as  Christmas  cards)  meant  that 
Stevens  slipped  out  of  modernist  centrality  back  into  genteel  aestheticism;  The 
Waste  Land  offered  critics  more  ‘clubbable’  rewards.  It  was  Blackmur’s  1932 
essay  ‘Examples  of  Wallace  Stevens’  in  Hound  and  Horn  which  canonized 
Stevens  and  shaped  him  both  for  New  Critical  and  post-New  Critical  acceptance. 
Marianne  Moore  confirmed  this  in  The  Dial.  Thereafter  the  1940s  and  1950s  saw 
a  steady  ascendancy,  Collected  Poems  establishing  him  as  one  of  the  ‘titans’;  but 
Newcomb  shows  that  in  1923  it  was  a  near  thing.  Newcomb’s  study  has  interest¬ 
ing  details,  but  he  veers  between  declaring  neutrality  about  the  canon  and  a 
combative  pro-New  Historicist,  reader-response  stance  claiming  that  what  mod¬ 
em  poetry  in  America  becomes  ‘does  not  lie  anywhere  in  the  poetry  itself  but  in 
the  way  readers  opt  to  use  it’  and  unless  we  win  ‘the  ongoing  ideological  contest 
for  what ...  poetry  means  in  America,  others  will’.  Stevens’s  notion  of  the  human 
imaginative  community  celebrated  in  his  poetry  has  been  scrupulously 
contextualized  by  scholars  such  as  Alan  Filreis  -  and  it  still  remains  an  attractive 
idea  -  more  attaching  than  the  combat  zone  envisaged  by  Newcomb. 

The  Spring  issue  of  WSJour,  dedicated  In  Memoriam  to  Joseph  N.  Riddel, 
opens  with  Joan  Melville’s  “‘Inventions  of  Farewell”:  Wallace  Stevens’  “The 
Owl  in  the  Sarcophagus’”  (3-21),  a  reading  of  the  poem  as  an  elegy  for  Henry 
Church  which  skilfully  negotiates  the  ‘owlishness’  that  makes  it  ‘the  most 
profoundly  personal  “impersonal”  poem  in  the  language’.  Margaret  Dickie’s 
excellent  ‘Wallace  Stevens  and  the  Inverted  Dramatic  Monologue’  (22-36)  gives 
much-needed  attention  to  the  vestigially  dramatic,  interactive  quality  of  the 
voices  in  ‘Sunday  Morning’  and  other  poems,  arguing  that,  whereas  in  Browning 
speakers  assert  authority  over  process,  in  Stevens  the  apparently  disembodied 
voices  exist  only  in  process,  relational  and  intersubjective.  Dickie  s  pragmatist, 
gendered  reading  is  equally  productive  on  Nanzia  Nunzio  and  Ozymandias  in 
Notes  and  on  the  radiant  provisionalities  of  ‘Final  Soliloquy’.  Stevens’s  beast 
fables  are  allied  to  the  American  comic  tradition,  a  ‘yankee-doodle’ as  well  as  a 
‘dandified  comedy’  in  ‘Fable  in  Harmonium' s  “Adult  Make-Believe’”  by  James 
C.  Ransom  (37-52).  Lisa  M.  Steinman  continues  the  recent  rehabilitation  of 
Stevens  as  political  man  in  ‘Re-figuring  Stevens:  The  Poet  s  Politics  (53—63). 
Referring  to  Stevens’s  wry  comments  in  his  letters  about  the  proximity  of  his  own 
ivory  tower  to  the  public  dump,  she  argues  that  in  a  poem  like  The  Man  on  the 
Dump’,  Stevens  is  a  participant  in  the  conversation  about  the  political  process. 
Sascha  Feinstein  writes  on  analogies  between  Klee’s  painting  and  Stevens  s 
poetry  (64—81),  and  Macgregor  Frank  in  ‘Blowing  Hot  and  Cold:  Wallace  Stevens 
and  Poetic  Potency’  (82-96)  examines  the  wind  imagery  in  ‘Auroras  of  Autumn’, 
identifying  Shelley  in  the  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  as  anxiety-making  precursor. 

The  Fall  WSJour,  dedicated  to  Holly  Stevens,  ‘In  the  golden  vacancy  she 
came’,  contains  memoirs  by  Robert  Buttel,  Jim  Harrison,  Barbara  M.  Fisher, 
Helen  Vendler,  Massimo  Bacigalupo,  Charles  A.  Owen  Jr,  and  Beverley  Coyle. 
All  comment  on  the  mixture  of  reticence  and  generosity  which  made  Holly  so 
much  her  father’s  daughter.  Helen  Vendler  identifies  the  Letters  as  her  most 
notable  scholarly  achievement,  and  Daniel  Woodward,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Huntingdon  Institute,  in  the  ‘News  and  Comment’  section  testifies  to  the  fore- 
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sight  shown  by  Holly  Stevens  in  placing  her  father’s  work  in  an  independent 
research  institute.  The  essays  are  mainly  about  Stevens  s  interest  in  theory,  a 
subject  on  which  he  could  be  ponderous  or  bewitching:  these  contributions,  with 
the  exception  of  Anthony  Whiting’s,  incline  to  the  ponderous.  Christopher 
Irmscher  (123-35)  employs  concepts  from  the  anthropological  approach  of 
Helmuth  Plessner  in  ‘Theory  as  Mask  in  Wallace  Stevens’,  relating  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  essays  to  the  poems  ‘Theory’  and  ‘Of  Modem  Poetry’  and  finding  a  liberating 
ex-centricity  in  Stevens’s  masks.  Michael  Faherty  writes  on  ‘Kandinsky  at  the 
Klavier:  Stevens  and  the  Musical  Theory  of  Wassily  Kandinsky’  (151-60); 
Stevens’s  visit  to  the  1952  Kandinsky  exhibition  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New 
York  seems  to  have  validated  for  him  the  artist’s  avant-garde  aesthetic  of  1912. 
Mary  Doyle  Springer  (161-81)  gives  a  Kristevan  account  of  the  indeterminacies 
of  Stevens’s  endings,  and  Chris  Beyers  in  ‘Stevens’  Times  Poems  and  their  Coos’ 
works  through  the  poems  published  in  the  New  York  Times  during  the  1930s  as 
expressions  of  the  political  anxieties  of  the  period  (136-50).  Anthony  Whiting’s 
‘Wallace  Stevens  and  Romantic  Irony’  (183-95)  is  a  lucid  intertextualization  of 
Schlegel  and  Stevens,  arguing  that  sceptical  reductionism  frees  the  imagination 
to  begin  again,  that  the  romantic  ironist  is  simultaneously  responsive  to  creation 
and  to  decreation;  this  is  a  crisply  written,  stimulating  essay.  The  issue  includes 
a  checklist  of  musical  compositions  relating  to  Stevens  by  Michael  O.  Stegman 
(196-204). 

Other  journal  articles  on  Stevens  include  the  following:  Charles  Altieri  on 
‘Stevens’  Ideas  of  Feeling:  Towards  an  Exponential  Poetics’  ( CentR  36.139-73); 
Milton  J.  Bates  on  ‘Wallace  Stevens:  Toward  an  Erotics  of  Place’  (Rev  1 4. 1 73 — 
82);  Eleanor  Cook  on  ‘From  Etymology  to  Paronomasia:  Wallace  Stevens,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bishop,  and  Others’  ( Connotations  2.34—51),  with  a  response  by  Anthony 
Hecht,  ‘In  Reply  to  Eleanor  Cook,  From  Etymology  to  Paronomasia’  (201—4); 
Alan  Filreis  on  ‘Beyond  the  Rhetorician’s  Touch:  Stevens’s  Painterly  Abstrac¬ 
tions’  (AmLH  4.230-63);  Robert  Poole’s  ‘Robert  Frost,  William  Carlos  Williams, 
and  Wallace  Stevens:  Reality  and  Poetic  Vitality’  (CLAJ  36. i.  12—23);  Sr  Bemetta 
Quinn,  O.S.F.  on  ‘Wallace  Stevens:  Prologue  to  the  Final  Yes’  on  Stevens’s 
relationship  to  Catholicism  and  his  claimed  late  conversion  to  orthodox  faith 
(AntigR  90.27—46);  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  on  ‘The  Serenade  of  a  Man  Who  Plays  a 
Blue  Guitar:  The  Presence  of  Modem  Painting  in  Stevens’s  Poetry’  (JNT 
22. ii. 65— 83).  W.  J.  T.  Mitchell  writes  on  Stevens’s  ‘“Anecdote  of  the  Jar”  in 
“Ekphrasis  and  the  Other”’  ( SAQ  91.695—719)  in  which  Stevens’s  poem  is 
compared  to  William  Carlos  Williams’s  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’  and  Shelley’s  ‘On  the 
Medusa  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  Florentine  Gallery’.  Essays  in  Expl  include 
Maureen  T.  Kravec  on  ‘The  Snow  Man’  (50.ii.86 — 7),  John  V.  McDermott  on 
‘The  Emperor  of  Ice-Cream’  (50. ii. 87-9),  R.  Viswanathan  on  the  same  poem 
(50.ii.84— 5),  Raymond  Aaron  Younis  on  ‘The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key  West’ 
(50.ii.89 — 90),  and  Anne  M.  Gallagher  on  ‘Of  Modem  Poetry’  (50.ii.91— 3).  Hee- 
Soo  Yoon  writes  on  ‘The  Faith  and  Self-Consciousness  in  Stevens’  Early  Poems’ 
(JELL  38.51—70),  and  William  Fitzgerald  writes  on  ‘“Music  Is  Feeling,  Then, 
Not  Sound”:  Wallace  Stevens  and  the  Body  of  Music’  (SubStance  21.44-60),  and 
Steven  L.  Winter  on  ‘Death  is  the  Mother  of  Metaphor’  (Harvard  Law  Review 
105.iii.745— 72).  We  have  not  yet  received  Alison  Rieke’s  The  Senses  of  Nonsense 
(UlowaP),  on  James  Joyce,  Gertrude  Stein,  Wallace  Stevens  and  Louis  Zukofsky. 
Contributions  on  Stevens  in  other  recent  books  we  have  not  yet  seen  include 
George  S.  Lensing’s  ‘The  Early  Readers  of  Wallace  Stevens’  in  R.  W.  Crump, 
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ed.,  Order  in  Variety  (UDelP  1991);  and  Carolyn  Masel  on  ‘Wallace  Stevens:  An 
Exemplary  Subject’  in  Philip  Shaw  and  Peter  Stockwell,  eds,  Subjectivity  and 
Literature  from  the  Romantics  to  the  Present  Day  (Pinter,  1991). 

Like  Jean  Garrigue  (see  above),  May  Swenson  was  a  poet  widely  admired  by 
other  writers,  yet  she  rarely  features  in  ‘representative’  versions  of  contemporary 
American  poetry  since  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  alert 
readers  to  Richard  Wilbur’s  memorial  tribute  to  May  Swenson  ( Gettysburg 
Review  5.81—5)  in  which  he  cites  this  sentence  by  Swenson  as  containing  the 
whole  drama  of  her  poetry:  ‘I  see  it  based  in  a  craving  to  get  through  the  curtains 
of  things  as  they  appear ,  to  things  as  they  are,  and  then  into  the  larger  wilder 
space  of  things  as  they  are  becoming,’  Wilbur’s  brief  tribute  is  a  model  of 
summary  exposition  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  Swenson’s  poetry,  her  range,  her 
topics,  and  her  characteristic  voice. 

The  major  event  in  William  Carlos  Williams  studies  this  year  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Christopher  MacGowan’s  edition  of  Paterson.  In  his  preface,  MacGowan 
records  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  poem  from  the  mid- 1920s  to  the  early 
1 940s  when  Williams  settled  into  his  final  conception  of  the  work,  and  outlines 
the  history  of  its  serial  publication  from  1946  to  1958,  and  the  complete  editions 
from  1963  to  the  fifth  printing  of  this  edition  in  1969,  one  which  reduced  the 
pagination  of  the  1963  edition  by  forty  pages.  To  establish  the  text  of  this  present 
edition  MacGowan  has  gone  back  to  the  first  editions  of  each  book  of  the  poem 
as  his  copy  text,  incorporating  such  revisions  of  the  first  edition  texts  as  Williams 
appears  to  have  authorized.  Appendix  B  of  MacGowan’s  edition  details  his 
arguments  for  this  procedure,  made  necessary  as  he  tells  us  by  ‘a  textual  history 
that  immensely  complicates  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition’.  Some  of  those 
complications  followed  from  Williams’s  state  of  health  from  1958  onwards  when 
his  vision  was  impaired,  but  even  before  that  date  he  apparently  gave  a  selective 
degree  of  attention’  to  checking  retyped  drafts  of  the  poem,  especially  the  prose 
sections.  What  MacGowan  now  gives  us  is  an  edition  of  Paterson  free  of  the 
spacing  corruptions  introduced  in  the  1969  reprint  of  the  1963  complete  edition, 
and  one  which  is  faithful  to  Williams’s  intentions  as  evidenced  in  the  first 
editions  of  the  individual  books  and  his  later  revisions  to  those  editions.  In  a 
further  appendix  MacGowan  gives  sixty  pages  of  annotations  to  the  poem  and 
additional  textual  notes.  All  readers  of  Williams  will  be  indebted  to  MacGowan 
for  this  fine  scholarly  edition  of  Williams’s  long  poem. 

In  an  essay  in  the  Fall  WCWR  (18),  reviewed  below,  Alec  Marsh  writes  that 
‘Williams’  poetry  formed  itself  in  resistance  to  the  oppressive  regime  of  finance 
capitalism  which  he  saw  as  perverting  American  democracy.  This  resistance  finds 
an  unexpected  expression  in  Williams’  aversion  to  metaphors,  and  especially 
similes,  because  he  connects  their  transformative  power  to  that  of  financial 
manipulation.’  In  this,  Marsh  follows  a  long  line  of  Williams  commentators  who 
similarly  argue  Williams’s  distrust  of  these  modes  of  figuration.  Conversely,  in 
William  Carlos  Williams  and  Transcendentalism,  Ron  Callan  argues  for 
Williams’s  utter  commitment  to  metaphor:  ‘Williams’,  he  tells  us,  begins  his 
writing  career  with  a  profound  sense  of  the  relatedness  of  things  and  his  progress 
is  his  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  that  vision  ,  and  he  goes  on  to  insist  that 
‘this  predisposition  to  believe  in  such  universal  relatedness  exists  in  Williams 
and  is  a  direct  counter  to  the  often-stated  belief  that  he  is  a  purely  intuitive 
writer’.  The  argument  is  that  if  Williams  deals  with  the  world  of  immanent 
particularity,  what  Stevens  called  the  ‘anti-poetic’,  he  does  so  in  order  to  find 
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inclusiveness  and  relationship  in  the  persons,  places  and  objects  he  writes  of,  to 
‘engender  a  field  of  action  where  objects  can  meet  without  hierarchical  implica¬ 
tions’,  and  Callan  thus  aligns  Williams  in  a  tradition  of  Transcendentalist  writing 
from  Emerson,  through  Thoreau,  to  Whitman:  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
Callan  sees  Williams  as  the  ideal  expression  of  a  secular  transcendentalism,  and 
the  fullest  embodiment  of  Emerson’s  prescription  of  the  poet  as  ‘reconciler’.  This 
view  of  Williams  depends  in  large  part  upon  Callan’s  rejection  of  Emerson’s 
‘vertical’  vision  in  place  of  Thoreau  and  Whitman’s  horizontal  vision  (  The 
paradox  which  remains  central  to  Thoreau’s  development  is  that  the  expression 
of  a  vertical  symbolic  unity  is  dependent  on  relationships  which  are  horizontal 
and  metaphoric’)  -  and  his  critical  use  of  notions  of  marriage  and  divorce  as 
central  to  Williams’s  way  of  apprehending  the  ‘life-giving  transcendent  light’ 
available  to  us  through  the  soiled  conditions  of  contingent  experience.  Thus,  the 
notions  of  love,  and  of  social  and  sexual  intercourse  are  central  in  Callan’s 
account  of  Williams’s  poems,  and  in  the  Stetcher  trilogy,  White  Mule,  In  the 
Money  and  The  Build-up,  novels  which  Callan  argues  for  as  the  ‘laboratory’  of 
Williams’s  experiments  with  ideas  of  relatedness.  But  always  we  return  to  the 
practice  and  function  of  metaphor  which  is  seen  as  the  central  figural  device 
underpinning  the  whole  of  Williams’s  enterprise,  as  in  this  passage:  ‘Seeking  the 
experience  of  intercourse  undermines  the  ambitions  of  the  figure  “I”,  the  power 
of  the  symbol,  while  loosening  the  distinct  sense  of  otherness,  the  rigidity  of  the 
simile.  The  odour  which  is  not  an  odour  continues  to  be  real  to  the  “sexless  old 
man”  who  lives  now,  as  always,  to  love,  to  marry  —  always  the  activity  of  relating, 
always  the  conditions  of  metaphor.’  This  is  an  intelligent  and  passionately  argued 
study  of  Williams,  and  one  which  is  bound  to  reopen  the  debate  about  Williams 
and  metaphor. 

The  Spring  WCWR  opens  with  an  essay  by  Bryce  Conrad  (18.1—9)  on  the 
significance  of  Rome  for  Williams,  especially  in  relation  to  Conrad’s  sense  of  the 
primary  topic  of  In  the  American  Grain,  ‘the  destruction  of  sexual  instincts  in 
America,  particularly  as  those  instincts  are  manifest  by  the  female  body’,  and  the 
polarization  of  Williams’s  sexual  and  social  psychology  between  a  surrender  to 
the  abandon  of  the  artistic  life  and  the  self-imposed  ‘check’  on  him  through  his 
willing  commitment  to  the  duties  of  family  and  medical  practice,  an  opposition 
between  ‘dissolution’  and  ‘duty’:  Conrad  shows  how  these  issues  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  (and  in  one  significant  regard,  excised)  from  A  Voyage  to  Pagany.  Meryl 
Altman’s  following  essay  (10-20),  ‘The  Clean  and  the  Unclean:  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Europe,  Sex,  and  Ambivalence’,  is  similarly  occupied  with  the  sexual 
imperative  in  her  exploration  of  the  ambivalences  in  Williams’s  handling  of  the 
relationship  between  sexual  openness  in  Europe  and  its  starched  confinement  in 
America  in  relation  to  the  writing  about  both  in  A  Voyage  to  Pagany,  Paterson, 
and  other  texts.  David  R.  Jarraway  gives  a  rather  impacted  reading  of  revolution 
and  novelty  in  The  Great  American  Novel  in  pursuit  of  Williams’s  true  modernist 
stance  (21-33)  which  seems  to  reside  in  this  text  in  a  rather  desperate  celebration 
of  flamboyant  energy  as  the  signature  of  a  processual  power  which  seeks  to 
overcome  the  burdens  of  tradition  and  inheritance  in  Williams’s  modernist 
practice.  Stephen  Field  looks  at  the  critically  unregarded  set  of  translations  of 
Chinese  poems  ‘The  Cassia  Tree’,  done  by  Williams  with  David  Rafael  Wang, 
and  published  three  years  after  Williams’s  death  (34-49):  Field’s  claim  for  the 
virtue  of  this  collection  is  based  not  on  the  quality  of  the  translations,  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  defective  in  many  regards,  but  on  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 
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from  the  expert  organization  of  this  series  which  he  shows  to  belong  to  the 
tradition  of  Chinese  ‘contextural  poetics’,  or  the  ‘macropoetic’  structure  as 
defined  by  Joseph  R.  Allen.  A  short  note  by  Christopher  MacGowan  draws 
attention  to  an  uncollected  poem  from  1957,  and  the  French  text  of  the  poems  by 
Nicolas  Calas  translated  by  Williams  in  1941  (50-5). 

The  Fall  WCWR  18  is  a  special  issue  on  Williams  and  Stevens,  edited  by  Glen 
MacLeod.  It  opens  with  three  papers  from  a  panel  on  this  topic  given  at  the  MLA 
meeting  in  1991  which  address  this  relationship  through  readings  of  poems  on 
comparable  topics  in  which  Roger  Gilbert  writes  on  their  early  poems  of  religious 
scepticism,  Barbara  M.  Fisher  on  poems  using  the  figure  of  the  dancer,  or  dance, 
and  Terence  Diggory  on  their  use  of  abstract  painting  and  pictures.  Gilbert  (2—12) 
compares  ‘Sunday  Morning’  and  ‘January  Morning’  and  shows  them  to  be 
remarkably  similar  in  narrative,  image  and  vocabulary  except  for  Stevens’s  move 
‘toward  prophecy  as  a  mode  of  affirmation’  against  Williams’s  recourse  to  ‘direct 
description  of  empirical  reality’  in  their  turn  away  from  the  ‘intangible  consola¬ 
tions  of  religion’.  Gilbert  goes  on  to  relate  these  poems  to  the  Romantic  tradition 
of  Keats  and  Whitman,  showing  that  if  Keats  is  the  primary  precursor  for  Stevens, 
for  whom  Whitman  is  secondary,  the  reverse  is  true  for  Williams.  Fisher’s  essay 
(13-22)  opens  with  the  assertion  that  ‘Dance  figures  in  the  work  of  poets  speak 
more  eloquently  of  fundamental  values  than  any  other  art  form  found  in  poetry’: 
here  she  compares  Williams’s  ‘Danse  Russe’  and  Stevens’s  neglected  ‘The  Silver 
Plough-Boy’,  poems  which  use  group  dances  such  as  ‘The  Dance’  and  ‘Sunday 
Morning’,  and  what  she  calls  the  dance  of  ‘two  strip-artists’,  Nanzia  Nunzio  from 
‘Notes  Toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’  and  Williams’s  ‘burnt-out  professional’  strip¬ 
per  from  a  poem  in  The  Desert  Music.  Fisher  shows  that  whilst  Williams’s 
dancers  are  all  Dionysiac  in  their  ribald  motion,  it  is  Williams’s  focus  on  them 
which  changes  through  these  three  poems:  in  Stevens,  the  last  figure  of  the 
dancer,  Nanzia  Nunzio,  becomes  an  expression  of  ‘mysterious  beauty’,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  Stevens’s  sense  of  poetry  as  a  ‘mystical  theology’.  Terence  Diggory  (24- 
34)  writes  on  these  poets’  relation  to  abstract  painting  in  an  argument  which  takes 
issue  with  Charles  Altieri’s  view  of  how  modernist  poems  provide  ‘models  of 
agency’  through  their  connection  with  abstract  painting.  Diggory’s  use  of 
Williams’s  ‘A  Matisse’  in  answer  to  the  appeal  to  abstraction  in  several  Stevens 
poems  seeks  to  collapse  the  conventional  opposition  between  ‘sensualist  and 
abstractionist’  used  to  distinguish  Williams  and  Stevens  in  these  contexts  and 
instead  proffers  a  version  of  them  both  as  abstractionists,  Williams  in  a  line  from 
Cezanne  to  Matisse,  as  Stevens  is  in  a  line  from  Cezanne  to  Mondrian:  from  this 
perspective  Diggory  sees  Williams’s  recourse  to  abstraction  as  one  which  retains 
a  place  for  the  body,  which  Stevens’s  abstractions  fail  to  find,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  argues  that  Williams’s  use  of  painterly  images  of  abstraction  are  a  better 
example  than  Stevens’s  of  Altieri’s  ‘models  of  agency’.  In  Alec  Marsh  s  essay  on 
‘The  Economics  of  Metaphor’  in  Stevens  and  Williams  (37—49),  what  both  unites 
and  differentiates  them  is  the  ways  in  which  their  poetics  ‘were  conditioned  by 
their  reactions  to  existing  relations  of  production’  in  the  American  capitalist 
economy:  his  argument  works  from  the  concept  of  metaphor  as  a  version  of 
exchange  values  which  become  ‘use  values’  on  the  model  of  the  triumph  of 
finance  capital  over  industrial  capital  in  which  money  becomes  the  object  of 
exchange  itself  rather  than  the  instrument.  Following  Lentriccia  and  others  he 
sees  Stevens’s  use  of  metaphor  as  an  expression  of  his  ‘capitalism  of  mind’  and 
argues  that  the  insistence  on  metaphor  in  Stevens  ‘has  the  effect  of  repressing 
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materiality  and  historicity’.  By  contrast,  Williams’s  poetry  ‘formed  itself  in 
resistance  to  the  oppressive  regime  of  finance  capitalism  which  he  saw  as 
perverting  American  democracy’,  hence  his  distrust  of  metaphors  ‘for  their 
potential  to  exploit  reality’  and  his  appeal  to  ‘immanent  reality’  in  the  ‘entangle¬ 
ment  of  personality  with  history’.  In  ‘What’s  In  a  Box’  (50—5),  Marjorie  Perloff 
uses  the  figure  of  the  box  to  debate  the  difference  between  Williams’s  essentially 
constructivist  poetics  against  Stevens’s  ontological  concerns.  This  issue  has  a 
brief  account  by  Diane  Wakoski  of  her  sense  of  Williams  and  Stevens  as  her 
poetic  fathers,  and  there  are  two  statements  by  Williams  about  Stevens,  repro¬ 
duced  here  because  not  readily  available  elsewhere:  the  first  from  the  Harvard 
Advocate  of  1940,  and  the  second  and  longer  piece  from  Poetry  (1956).  This  issue 
closes  with  a  checklist  of  the  Williams-Stevens  correspondence,  and  a  selective 
bibliography  of  books  and  articles  that  focus  exclusively  on  this  relationship. 

Williams’s  correspondence  with  the  British  poet  Charles  Tomlinson  is  made 
available  in  an  expensive  private  press  edition  edited  by  Barry  Magid  and  Hugh 
Witemeyer,  with  an  introduction  by  Hugh  Kenner  and  a  preface  by  Tomlinson, 
The  Letters  of  William  Carlos  Williams  &  Charles  Tomlinson,  published  by  the 
Dim  Gray  Bar  Press,  N.Y.  ($150.00).  Kinereth  Meyer  has  an  essay  on  Paterson 
in  ‘Possessing  America:  William  Carlos  Williams’s  Paterson  and  the  Poetics  of 
Appropriation’  in  Mapping  American  Culture,  edited  by  Wayne  Franklin  and 
Michael  Steiner,  and  Paul  Friedrich  writes  on  ‘“The  Red  Wheelbarrow”  in 
“Polytropy”’  in  Beyond  Metaphor:  The  Theory  of  Tropes  in  Anthropology 
(StanfordUP,  1991).  Journal  articles  on  Williams  includes  George  P.  Castellitto’s 
‘A  Taste  of  Fruit:  The  Extended  Hand  in  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Imagina¬ 
tive  Distance  in  Wallace  Stevens’  ( PLL  28.442—50),  in  which  Castellitto  dis¬ 
cusses  fruit  imagery  in  Williams’s  poetry  and  the  sense  of  Williams’s  persona 
compared  to  Stevens.  Andrew  Lawson  discusses  ‘Asphodel  ...’  in  ‘History  and/ 
or  the  Abyss:  William  Carlos  Williams’s  “Asphodel”’  ( ConL  33.502—27),  Char¬ 
lotte  Melin  writes  on  ‘Williams,  Enyensberger,  and  Recent  German  Poetry’  ( CLS 
29.77—93),  and  Samuel  A.  Weiss  writes  on  Bernard  Shaw  and  Williams  in 
‘Beneath  and  Above  the  Belt:  Shaw,  Anonymous,  and  William  Carlos  Williams’ 
(ISh  30. i— ii.3— 10).  We  have  not  yet  seen  Brian  Bremen’s  William  Carlos 
Williams  and  the  Diagnostics  of  Culture  (OUP)  which  appeared  this  year. 

Work  on  Louis  Zukofsky  includes  Peter  Quartermain’s  book  covered  in  the 
General  section  above,  which  is  predominantly  concerned  with  Zukofsky.  Journal 
articles  include  Bruce  Comens  on  ‘From  A  to  An:  The  Postmodern  Twist  in  Louis 
Zukofsky’  ( Sagetrieb  (1991)  10. iii. 37-62);  Burton  Hatlen’s  ‘From  Modernism  to 
Postmodernism:  Zukofsky’s  “A— 12”’  ( Sagetrieb  1 1  .i — ii.2 1 — 34);  Jerry  Reisman 
‘On  Some  Conversations  with  Celia  Zukofsky’  ( Sagetrieb  (1991)  10. iii.  139-50), 
Alison  Rieke  on  ‘Words,  Contexts,  Nouns:  Zukofsky’s  Objectivist  Quotations’ 
(ConL  33.1  13—34),  and  Mark  Scroggins  on  ‘A  Sense  of  Duration:  Wallace 
Stevens,  Louis  Zukofsky,  and  Language’  ( Sagetrieb  1 1  .i — ii.67 — 83). 


2.  Drama 

This  survey  covers  material  which  appeared  in  1991  and  1992,  and  several 
developments  and  changes  of  emphasis  are  apparent  from  work  published  in  the 
immediately  preceding  years.  In  particular,  feminist  critics,  having  earlier  estab¬ 
lished  the  bases  for  a  critique  of  the  American  drama  of  this  period,  have  now 
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turned  more  consistently  to  the  analysis  of  individual  plays  and  playwrights,  with 
David  Mamet  a  favoured  target.  Focusing  on  linear  form  and  on  recurrent  patterns 
of  homosocial  desire  and  organization,  their  concerns  are  paralleled  by  the 
equally  concerted  revision  of  canonical  convention  being  undertaken  by  writers 
interested  in  gay  codes  in  theatre  and  drama.  Studies  of  women  dramatists  are 
also  increasing  markedly  in  number,  and  there  is  a  welcome  increase  in  the  ethnic 
diversity  of  the  dramatists  who  receive  extensive  critical  attention.  1991  also  saw 
the  launch  of  a  new  journal,  AmDram,  which  aims  to  publish  a  theoretically 
diverse  range  of  material,  although  so  far  the  majority  of  pieces  have  been 
devoted  to  the  more  familiar  dramatists,  and  are  not  dissimilar  in  style  and 
theoretical  orientation  to  those  published  in  MD.  For  the  most  part,  1  have 
excluded  production  reviews,  as  well  as  studies  of  more  recent  dramatists  whose 
work  is  as  yet  little  known,  unavailable,  or  unperformed  in  the  UK,  unless  the 
study  appeared  in  a  major  publication. 

Charles  A.  Carpenter’s  ‘Modem  Drama  Studies:  An  Annual  Bibliography’, 
published  in  MD,  continues  to  provide  comprehensive  listings,  while  Philip  G. 
Hill’s  ‘Doctoral  Projects  in  Progress  in  Theatre  Arts’  (77)  confines  itself  to  work 
in  progress  in  the  USA  I  did  not  receive  the  following  books,  which  I  hope  to 
review  next  time:  Doris  Alexander,  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Creative  Struggle:  The 
Decisive  Decade,  1924-1933  (PSUP);  Jackson  R.  Bryer  (ed.).  Conversations  with 
Thornton  Wilder  (UPMissip);  Philip  C.  Kolin  (ed.),  Confronting  Tennessee 
Williams  ’  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire:  Essays  in  Critical  Pluralism  (Greenwood); 
Richard  F.  Moorton,  Jr  (ed.),  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Century:  Centennial  Views  on 
America ’s  Foremost  Tragic  Dramatist  (Greenwood);  Matthew  C.  Roudane  (ed.), 
Public  Issues,  Private  Tensions:  Contemporary  American  Drama  (AMS),  al¬ 
though  the  journal  issue  from  which  this  derives  is  reviewed  by  Lionel  Kelly  in 
YWES  70;  Martin  Tucker,  Sam  Shepard  (Continuum);  Toby  Silverman  Zinman 
(ed.),  David  Rabe:  A  Casebook  (Garland). 

The  survey  is  divided  into  three  sections:  (a)  general;  (b)  studies  of  individual 
authors,  in  roughly  chronological  order;  and  (c)  miscellaneous,  which  covers 
playwrights  who  received  less  extensive  attention. 

(a)  General 

The  second  edition  of  The  Oxford  Companion  to  American  Theatre  has  been 
published,  edited  as  before  by  Gerald  Bordman.  It  remains  very  much  a  popular 
guide  to  the  mainstream  theatre,  plays  receiving  separate  entries  only  if  they 
exceeded  a  set  number  of  performances;  consequently  off-  and  off-off-Broadway, 
regional  theatre,  and  women,  ethnic  and  new  writers  remain  under-represented, 
and  coverage  of  the  period  since  1984  (when  the  first  edition  appeared)  is  terribly 
skimpy.  Although  the  Companion  remains  a  considerable  feat  of  scholarship,  and 
the  first  port  of  call  for  factual  information,  it  requires  supplementation,  and  a 
useful  resource  is  available  in  Floyd  Eugene  Eddleman’s  American  Drama 
Criticism,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1979,  with  supplements 
appearing  in  1984  and  1989.  Now  Eddleman  has  compiled  American  Drama 
Criticism:  Supplement  III  to  the  Second  Edition,  a  fairly  comprehensive, 
unannotated  bibliography  of  material  published  in  books  and  periodicals  (but  not 
newspapers)  from  1987  through  1990.  A  number  of  more  specialized  bibliogra¬ 
phies  were  also  received.  American  Women  Playwrights,  1900-1930:  A  Check¬ 
list,  compiled  by  Frances  Diodato  Bzowski,  attempts  to  be  comprehensive,  but  at 
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great  cost:  there  is  no  evaluation;  aside  from  dates,  information  is  either  almost 
or  entirely  absent;  and  in  some  cases  Bzowski  has  been  unable  to  establish  even 
that  the  dramatist  is  either  American  or  a  woman.  Far  more  helpful  is  Susan 
Duffy’s  selective  guide  to  The  Political  Left  in  the  American  Theatre  of  the  1 930s, 
which  goes  to  great  lengths  to  provide  the  fullest  possible  bibliographical  infor¬ 
mation  on  cited  material.  Some  1300  entries  are  divided  into  sections  on  books 
and  book  chapters,  articles,  plays,  and  dissertations,  each  chapter  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  short,  evaluative  preface;  almost  all  book  citations  (around  300)  are 
accompanied  by  a  brief  commentary,  as  are  a  few  of  the  articles;  and  there  are 
short  guides  to  American  archival  collections  and  funding  sources.  Of  more 
general  interest  are  two  new  titles  in  Magill’s  series  of  annotated  bibliographies. 
Thomas  J.  Taylor’s  American  Theatre  History  is  an  invaluable  survey,  bringing 
together  material  on  such  disparate  subjects  as  individual  actors  and  directors, 
theatres  and  theatre  groups,  the  American  musical,  Method  acting,  and  so  on. 
This  is  one  bibliography  which  can  profitably  be  read  not  just  as  a  reference  work 
but  as  a  continuous  text  which  should  generate  many  ideas  for  further  study. 
There  is  a  natural  bias  against  studies  which  approach  plays  as  literary  texts,  but 
the  balance  is  redressed  in  R.  Baird  Shuman’s  American  Drama  1918—1960. 
Shuman  divides  his  survey  into  four  sections,  three  of  which  are  quite  short: 
general  works  of  reference;  ‘general  resources’,  books  which  take  a  broad  ap¬ 
proach  to  some  aspect  of  theatre  without  focusing  on  individual  playwrights  or 
plays;  and  regional,  off-Broadway,  off-off-Broadway,  and  little  theatre.  The 
fourth  section,  accounting  for  some  140  of  the  book’s  177  pages,  provides  a 
discriminating  introduction  to  critical  studies  of  27  of  the  most  important  drama¬ 
tists  of  the  period,  including  some  under-researched  figures  such  as  Edna  Ferber 
and  Paul  Green,  and  extending  the  chronological  perimeters  of  the  study  to 
include  the  later  works  of  several  playwrights.  The  Magill  bibliographies  are 
selective  and  evaluative,  and  consider  only  book-length  studies,  although  Taylor 
includes  some  dissertations  and  Shuman  has  sometimes  cited  individual  chapters 
in  books  and  anthologies.  Commentary  on  each  text  is  restricted  to  a  short 
paragraph,  but  nevertheless  manages  to  provide  students  with  a  reliable  evalu¬ 
ation  of  available  resources.  Although  there  is  only  limited  coverage  of  American 
dramatists  in  The  Performance  of  Power:  Theatrical  Discourse  and  Politics, 
which  is  edited  by  Sue-Ellen  Case  and  Janelle  Reinelt,  this  collection  of  papers 
does  give  some  indication  of  where  theatre  studies  may  be  heading  in  American 
universities.  For  most  of  the  contributors,  this  is  towards  a  deconstruction  and 
reorientation  of  the  power  struggles  over  representation  and  boundaries  in  texts, 
the  canon,  methodologies  and  the  academy  itself.  This  does  bear  out  the  familiar 
contention  that  theatre  studies  have  been  comparatively  slow  in  embracing 
theory,  or  at  least  the  forms  of  radically  political  theory  represented  here.  The 
editors’  introduction  describes  how  issues  of  gender,  race  and  class  emerged 
through  the  siting  and  structure  of  the  recent  conferences  at  New  York, 
Williamsburg  and  San  Diego  from  which  these  papers  are  drawn.  One  essay  deals 
with  a  topic  of  specific  relevance  to  this  survey:  David  Savran’s 
‘Revolution  ...  History  ...  Theater:  The  Politics  of  the  Wooster  Group’s  Second 
Trilogy’  suggests  that  the  final  piece  in  this  sequence,  Frank  Dell’s  The  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  Saint  Antony,  represents  a  departure  from  the  politics  and  history  of  the 
previous  works  towards  the  kind  of  playful  aestheticism  and  deconstructions 
characteristic  of  some  forms  of  postmodern  art  and  criticism.  Savran’s  specific 
fear  —  that  this  kind  of  depoliticization  may  be  in  response  to  pressures  exerted 
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on  and  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  —  is  symptomatic  of  a  concern 
expressed  by  a  number  of  American  critics  and  artists  in  recent  years.  Case  and 
Reinelt  themselves  are  two  of  the  foremost  feminist  critics  currently  working  on 
American  drama,  and  the  approach  of  each  is  more  radical  than  that  of  either  of 
the  two  feminist  studies  received  for  this  year’s  survey.  Gayle  Austin’s  Feminist 
Theories  for  Dramatic  Criticism  is  a  useful  introductory  volume  on  theory,  the 
first  chapter  of  which  outlines  some  by  now  familiar  typologies:  varieties  of 
political  feminism  (liberal,  cultural/radical,  and  materialist,  with  separate  sec¬ 
tions  on  black  and  lesbian  feminisms),  and  stages  in  the  development  of  feminist 
criticism,  beginning  with  the  examination  of  images  of  women  in  the  male  canon, 
moving  on  to  the  recovery  of  texts  by  women,  and  reaching  the  current  stage  in 
which  basic  assumptions  about  form  and  canon  are  challenged.  The  bulk  of  the 
book  consists  of  four  chapters,  in  each  of  which  Austin  surveys  feminist  criticism 
in  a  particular  field  (literary  criticism,  anthropology,  psychology,  and  film 
theory),  and  goes  on  to  examine  specific  plays  in  the  light  of  the  theories  of  a 
specific  critic.  As  Judith  Fetterley’s  ‘resisting  reader’,  Austin  reads  and  resists 
O’Neill’s  The  Iceman  Cometh ;  Eve  Kosofsky  Sedgwick’s  analysis  of  homosocial 
exchange  illuminates  Miller’s  Death  of  a  Salesman,  which  Austin  contrasts  with 
Lillian  Heilman’s  Another  Part  of  the  Forest,  a  play  in  which  women  struggle  to 
become  subjects,  not  objects;  the  variant  endings  of  Jane  Bowles’s  little-known 
In  the  Summer  House  present  a  range  of  possibilities  in  the  mother-daughter 
relationship  explored  in  the  work  of  Nancy  Chodorow;  and  Laura  Mulvey’s  film 
criticism  allows  Austin  to  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Shepard’s  The  Tooth  of  Crime 
and  the  black  playwright  Alice  Childress’s  Wine  in  the  Wilderness.  Austin  applies 
theory  to  open  up  new  feminist  responses  both  to  canonical  plays  by  men  and  to 
lesser-known  plays  by  women,  although  there  is  always  a  danger  in  this  kind  of 
project  that  the  theory  will  simply  produce  the  desired  reading  (as  Stanley  Fish 
remarked,  the  trick  would  be  to  find  a  theory  that  didn’t  work);  moreover, 
Austin’s  new  readings  are  often  surprisingly  tentative  and  cursory.  Given  the 
range  of  material  she  covers  it  is  perhaps  less  surprising  that  she  has  generally 
resorted  to  review  articles  and  summaries  in  order  to  explicate  the  theory, 
although  this  does  mean  that  the  reader  of  this  book  is  getting  much  of  the 
information  at  third  hand.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  valuable  for  its  lucidity,  for 
the  exceptionally  full  references  in  the  endnotes,  and  sometimes  for  the  fresh 
approach  to  familiar  plays  although,  as  Austin  concedes,  her  analyses  can  repre¬ 
sent  no  more  than  a  beginning.  One  area  in  which  Austin  feels  more  work  is 
needed  is  in  liberal  feminist  accounts  of  drama. 

The  approach  taken  by  Janet  Brown  in  Taking  Center  Stage:  Feminism  in 
Contemporary  U.S.  Drama  may  represent  one  route  such  a  project  could  take. 
Brown’s  book  is  in  many  ways  the  inverse  of  Austin’s:  she  devotes  more  space 
to  the  drama  and  less  to  the  theory,  and  unlike  Austin  she  works  inductively, 
attempting  to  discover  a  feminist  aesthetic  by  way  of  a  close  analysis  of  the  plays, 
instead  of  imposing  theory  upon  them.  Brown  is  specifically  interested  in  discov¬ 
ering  a  feminist  form  in  narrative  and  rhetoric,  a  form  which  may  be  defined  in 
contradistinction  to  the  paradigmatic  narrative  structure  examined  by  Kenneth 
Burke  and  others:  it  is  circular  or  spiralling  rather  than  linear,  possesses  a 
communal  protagonist,  and  resists  closure.  In  each  of  six  chapters,  Brown  relates 
a  prominent  theme  in  feminist  thought  to  one  or  more  plays:  Darrah  Cloud’s  The 
Stick  Wife  shows  how  a  silenced  woman  recognizes  that  silence  as  complicitous 
with  patriarchy;  Ntozake  Shange’s  For  Colored  Girls  Who  Have  Considered 
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Suicide  When  the  Rainbow  is  Enuf  and  Kathleen  Collins’s  The  Brothers  show 
black  women  in  community;  two  plays  by  Marsha  Norman  show  female  moral  and 
psychological  development;  David  Rabe’s  In  the  Boom  Boom  Room  and 
Hurlyburly  show  the  impact  on  a  male  dramatist  of  a  feminist  and  holistic  ethic 
of  concern  for  others  and  for  the  world;  the  dangers  of  a  purely  personal,  as 
distinct  from  political,  feminism  are  explored  in  Caryl  Churchill’s  Top  Girls,  an 
odd  selection  given  Brown’s  subtitle;  and  pieces  by  Jane  Wagner,  Jane  Chambers 
and  Holly  Hughes  demonstrate  a  range  of  feminist  approaches  to  comedy  and 
romance.  Many  of  these  pieces  have  been  commercially  successful,  and  Brown 
argues  that  the  feminist  aesthetic  has  entered  the  mainstream  and  become  avail¬ 
able  to  men  as  well  as  women  (hence  the  inclusion  of  Rabe),  although  it  could  be 
argued  that  some  aspects  of  what  Brown  sees  as  feminist  narrative  sound  rather 
like  the  kind  of  postmodernist  strategies  long  explored  by  male  writers.  Against 
this  one  could  cite  ‘Drama  and  the  Dialogic  Imagination’  (MD  34.88-106), 
Helene  Keyssar’s  important  critique  of  Bakhtin’s  argument  for  the  necessary 
monologism  of  drama,  which  contrasts  Wendy  Wasserstein’s  monologic  The 
Heidi  Chronicles  to  Maria  Irene  Fomes’s  largely  dialogic  Fefu  and  Her  Friends 
to  suggest  that  in  some  forms  of  drama,  notably  certain  black  American  and 
feminist  plays,  may  be  found  ‘the  most  deliberate  and  conscientious  assertions  of 
polyphony,  of  refusals  to  finalize  or  assert  dominant  ideologies,  of  resistances  to 
patriarchal  authority  and  to  a  unified  field  of  vision'. 

More  traditional  approaches  are  far  from  dead.  Gerald  M.  Berkowitz’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century  appears  in  Longman’s  Literature  in  English 
series,  aimed  at  undergraduates  and  the  general  reader.  Faced  with  the  task  of 
covering  the  field  in  little  more  than  200  pages,  Berkowitz’s  strategy  has  been  to 
divide  the  century  into  five  periods,  and  to  identify  a  dominant  dramatic  mode, 
domestic  realism,  through  and  against  which  the  drama  defines  itself  in  each  era. 
A  project  such  as  this  demands  simplifications,  but  there  are  clearly  problems  of 
genre  and  boundary  in  Berkowitz’s  account  of  domestic  realism  which  should 
have  been  more  carefully  addressed.  This  tendency  to  over-simplification  is 
pervasive:  many  assertions,  for  instance  that  ‘Tennessee  Williams  is  an  almost 
completely  non-political  writer’,  demand  qualifications  which  never  come,  while 
the  closing  prediction  that  future  dramatists  ‘will  be  able  to  say  what  they  want 
to  in  plays  with  a  realistic,  contemporary,  middle-class  domestic  setting’  is  likely 
to  induce  as  many  groans  as  cheers.  For  those  completely  new  to  the  subject, 
however,  this  introduction  offers  a  clear  (if  questionable)  narrative,  a  very  broad 
range,  helpful  plot  summaries  of  a  large  number  of  plays,  and  an  excellent,  59- 
page  chronology. 

Almost  diametrically  opposed  to  Berkowitz’s  argument  are  the  views  of 
Robert  Brustein,  a  wide  range  of  whose  essays  and  reviews,  drawn  mainly  from 
his  New  Republic  journalism,  have  been  published  together  in  Reimagining 
American  Theatre,  a  collection  most  interesting  for  its  analysis  of  the  structural 
pressures  on  American  theatres  emanating  from  the  decline  of  Broadway  and  the 
regional  centres,  Reaganite  economics,  the  weakening  of  the  NEA,  and  charges 
of  immorality  from  the  fundamentalist  right  and  of  political  incorrectness  from 
the  left.  Many  critics  have  analysed  the  seeming  incompatibility  of  artistic 
excellence  and  commercial  conservatism;  what  distinguishes  Brustein’s  account 
is  his  argument  for  the  complicity  of  critics,  who  either  have  nothing  left  to  attack, 
and  so  find  their  own  influence  diminishing,  or  look  piecemeal  for  innovative 
productions  at  the  regional  theatres,  so  hastening  their  transformation  from 
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independent  centres  with  resident  companies  into  tributaries  of  Broadway. 
(Given  the  state  of  British  theatre  as  well  as  the  general  dominance  of  American 
popular  culture,  Brustein’s  related  charge,  that  the  American  stage  is  being 
swamped  by  British  imports,  may  raise  a  few  smiles.)  The  result  is  that  ‘no  strong 
voice  in  this  country  is  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  far  from  being  dead,  the 
American  theatre  throughout  the  nation  may  today  be  more  advanced  and  more 
dynamic  than  at  virtually  any  other  time  in  its  history’,  a  claim  which  many  of  the 
reviews  collected  here  attempt  to  substantiate.  Curiously,  while  Brustein  is 
enthusiastic  about  a  number  of  new  playwrights  and  auteur  directors,  he  offers  no 
sustained  explanation  for  the  coincidence  of  this  alleged  fecundity  with  the 
structural  decline  of  American  theatre,  beyond  suggesting  that  it  is  the  increased 
likelihood  of  commercial  obscurity  which  somehow  enables  playwrights  to  de¬ 
velop.  Part  of  the  difficulty  here  perhaps  lies  in  Brustein’s  well-known  aversion 
to  the  plays  which  have  tended  to  characterize  the  American  dramatic  tradition, 
an  aversion  expressed  here  in  the  argument  that  in  constructing  causal  dramas  of 
guilt,  the  major  American  playwrights  who  believed  they  were  influenced  by  Ibsen 
actually  discarded  the  critique  of  causality  that  made  Ibsen  valuable;  given  this 
dissatisfaction  with  the  dramatic  tradition,  which  Brustein  calls  ‘Newtonian  ,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  he  is  more  optimistic  than  many  about  the  ‘Einsteinian’ 
structures  he  believes  are  in  the  process  of  replacing  it. 

C.  W.  E.  Bigsby’s  Modern  American  Drama  1945-1990  is  a  condensed, 
updated  and  entirely  rewritten  reappraisal  of  a  field  previously  covered  in  his 
seminal,  three-volume  A  Critical  Introduction  to  Twentieth-Century  American 
Drama  (CUP,  1982-85).  In  a  polemical  introduction,  Bigsby  rightly  deplores  the 
paucity  of  theoretically  informed  criticism  of  the  field,  although  this  is  changing, 
and  the  extension  of  the  attack  to  drama  criticism  in  general  overlooks  the  wealth 
of  studies  of  theatrical  semiotics,  speech  acts  and  deixis.  The  similarities  to 
Bigsby’s  earlier  study  are  extensive:  in  the  compacted,  portentous  style;  in  the 
frequent  use  of  ahistorical  or  decontextualized  analogies  in  the  exploration  of 
historical  developments;  and  in  the  tendency  to  exploit  Beckett  as  a  kind  of 
monomyth,  as  if  any  other  presentation  of  stage-time,  performance  or  discourse 
must  be  either  an  avoidance  or  an  ironic  exposure  of  an  irrefutable  Beckettian 
truth.  This  strategy  convincingly  exposes  a  non-realistic,  deep  structure  to  many 
canonical  plays,  but  at  times  it  risks  collapsing  the  fine  distinctions  on  which  so 
much  of  Bigsby’s  analysis  is  based.  There  are,  however,  some  major  revisions: 
the  appearance  of  Timebends  opens  up  fresh  vistas  on  Miller  s  work,  Mamet  s 
plays  are  now  seen  to  possess  some  of  that  author  s  irrepressible  optimism  ,  and 
a  lengthy  final  chapter  offers  a  detailed  reappraisal  of  women  and  minority 
dramatists.  The  book  as  a  whole  represents  a  useful  distillation  of  the  ideas  of  the 
most  prolific,  knowledgeable  and  perceptive  British  critic  in  the  field.  The  later 
part  of  Bigsby’s  period  is  covered  also  in  Ruby  Cohn’s  New  American  Dramatists 
1960-1990,  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which  previously  charted  material  up  to 
1980.  Despite  the  omission  of  already  established  dramatists  like  Miller,  Will¬ 
iams  and  Albee,  the  volume  suffers  from  the  restricted  space  available  in 
Macmillan’s  Modem  Dramatists  series,  and  much  of  the  coverage  is  inevitably 
somewhat  cursory.  When  it  first  appeared  Cohn’s  was  probably  the  best  general 
account  available,  but  it  was  never  representative  of  her  best  work,  and  it  remains 
of  secondary  importance  to  Bigsby’s  studies. 

John  M.  Clum’s  Acting  Gay:  Male  Homosexuality  in  Modern  Drama  is  a 
timely  and  incisive  account  both  of  homosexuality  in  American  and  British 
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drama,  and  of  the  distinctive  creative  and  interpretive  questions  raised  in  the 
staging  of  gay  plays.  The  casting  of  a  known  heterosexual  actor  in  a  homosexual 
role,  for  instance,  has  economic  and  political  implications  which  cannot  be 
excluded  from  interpretations  of  how  a  production  encodes  its  relationship  to  its 
subject.  In  showing  how  canonical  figures  like  Williams,  Inge  and  Albee  explored 
their  homosexuality  within,  but  also  subverted,  conventional  forms,  Clum  empha¬ 
sizes  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  gay  subtext  without  reducing  meaning  to 
it.  Throughout,  he  historicizes  this  relationship  between  sexuality  and  form,  expos¬ 
ing  its  centrality  to  pre-  and  post-Stonewall,  commercial  and  non-commercial,  and 
‘closeted’  and  ‘uncloseted’  drama.  Mainstream  AIDS  plays,  for  instance,  adopt  the 
structure  of  the  problem  play  in  so  far  as  they  emphasize  causation,  enact  the 
disappearance  of  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  social  embarrassment,  and  replace  the 
melodramatic  ‘fallen  woman’  with  the  Person  With  AIDS;  whereas  uncloseted 
gay  plays  are  non-linear,  refuse  to  denounce  the  pre-AIDS  spirit  of  liberation,  and 
unashamedly  display  the  male  body  as  site  of  erotic  desire.  Clum  has  a  nice  line 
in  the  sardonic  put-down,  and  besides  being  committed,  scholarly  and  informa¬ 
tive,  his  book  is  entertaining  and  often  provocative.  Of  related  interest  is  David 
Roman’s  “it’s  My  Party  and  I’ll  Die  if  I  Want  To!”:  Gay  Men,  AIDS,  and  the 
Circulation  of  Camp  in  U.  S.  Theatre’  (77  44.305—27),  which  focuses  on  Terrence 
McNally’s  The  Lisbon  Traviata,  John  Epperson’s  I  Could  Go  On  Lip-Synching, 
and  Wendell  Jones,  David  Stanley  and  Robert  Berg’s  AIDS!  The  Musical! 

J.  W.  Fenn’s  Levitating  the  Pentagon:  Evolutions  in  the  American  Theatre  of 
the  Vietnam  War  Era  is  similarly  timely  in  engaging  a  subject  of  currently  heated 
debate,  but  less  successful.  Fenn  distinguishes,  rather  unconvincingly,  between 
four  types  of  ‘theatre’  (‘experimental’,  ‘radical’,  ‘documentary’  and  ‘abstract’), 
under  which  headings  he  describes  the  work  of  various  groups  (the  Living 
Theatre,  the  Open  Theatre,  the  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe,  etc.),  and  a  range  of 
dramatists  including  Robert  Lowell  and  Arthur  Kopit.  Fenn’s  discussion  of  these 
theatres  and  dramatists  is  frequently  of  marginal  relevance  to  his  discussion  of 
Vietnam,  as  he  often  tacitly  concedes.  He  is  on  firmer  ground  in  subsequent 
chapters,  which  examine  plays  such  those  of  David  Rabe  which  tackle  Vietnam 
head-on,  and  which  Fenn  divides  into  plays  of  initiation,  experience  and  home¬ 
coming.  The  plot  synopses  are  too  extensive,  however,  and  the  commentary 
generally  insipid;  and  fuller  and  more  incisive  accounts  of  most  of  this  material 
are  readily  available. 

Two  books  appeared  which,  in  addition  to  advancing  more  general  theoretical 
propositions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  theatre  event,  contained  substantial 
sections  on  American  dramatists.  W.  B.  Worthen’s  Modern  Drama  and  the 
Rhetoric  of  Theater  advances  impressive  arguments  to  support  the  author’s 
account  of  ‘how  the  theater  produces  and  qualifies  the  position(s)  the  audience 
comes  to  occupy’  within  three  broad  areas  of  study:  ‘[t]he  rhetoric  of  realism 
frames  dramatic  meaning  as  a  function  of  the  integrated  stage  scene;  poetic 
theater  uses  the  poet’s  text,  the  word,  to  determine  the  contours  of  the  spectacle 
and  the  experience  of  the  audience;  and  contemporary  political  theater  works  to 
dramatize  the  theatrical  subjection  of  the  spectator  as  a  part  of  its  political 
action’.  The  chapter  on  poetic  theatre  focuses  on  Yeats,  Auden,  Eliot  and  Beckett; 
that  on  political  theatre  considers  Brenton,  Barnes,  Nichols,  Churchill  and  Maria 
Irene  Fornes,  and  there  are  sections  considering  the  relationship  to  realism  of 
Chekhov,  Pinter,  Bond  and  the  ‘problem  dramas’  of  1890—1920.  Not  surprisingly, 
realism  is  also  the  context  within  which  Worthen  conducts  his  extensive  analysis 
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of  American  drama  (Fomes  excepted),  but  his  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  realism  and  expressionism:  he  argues  that  O’Neill’s  use  of  masks 
comments  reflexively  on  the  Method,  whose  logocentric  assertion  of  a  consistent 
subject  is  undermined  by  drama’s  revelation  only  of  further  layers  of  perform¬ 
ance;  and  in  a  fine  discussion  of  Elmer  Rice  he  notes  that  in  The  Adding  Machine 
‘objective  reality’  is  not  discarded  but  simply  re-presented  and,  indeed,  reified 
from  the  protagonist’s  perspective,  while  in  Street  Scene  the  overpowering, 
frontal  set  and  subtle  distinctions  of  character  project  an  audience  with  the 
freedom  to  stand  apart  from  the  apparently  realistic  stage  scene.  This  tension 
between  a  visible  environmental  causality  and  an  invisible  inner  freedom  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  rhetoric  of  realism  and  is  replicated  in  the  theatre  audience,  which 
simultaneously  experiences  free  consciousness  and  physical  restraint,  a  dialectic 
of  engagement  and  detachment  which  ‘reaches  an  inescapable  impasse’  when 
character  becomes  absurdist,  unrepresentable.  Worthen’s  important  book  bears 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Austin  E.  Quigley  as  major  attempts  to  demonstrate 
how  meaning  is  constructed  in  the  theatre  by  and  for  its  audience.  Somewhat  less 
successful  is  Verbal  Violence  in  Contemporary  Drama:  From  Handke  to 
Shepard,  in  which  Jeanette  R.  Malkin  suggests  that  the  small  group  of  plays  she 
discusses  (including  works  by  Mamet,  Albee  and  Shepard  as  well  as  a  number  of 
post-war  European  dramatists)  are  distinctive  ‘in  their  elevation  of  language  to 
the  central  action,  and  actor;  in  their  pessimistic  vision  of  man’s  ability  to  remain 
free  and  humane  in  the  face  of  verbal  coercion;  and  in  their  warning  that  man  has 
become  a  prisoner  of  his  speech  ...  The  “aggression”  which  this  study  addresses 
centers  to  a  great  extent  on  the  dramatization  of  man’s  loss  of  autonomy  and  self¬ 
hood  through  the  normative  pressures,  reductive  tendencies,  or  pre-determination 
of  language.’  These  are  familiar  ideas;  and  although  Malkin  assembles  a  battery 
of  philosophical  and  linguistic  theoreticians  in  support,  it  is  curious  that  speech- 
act  theory  is  not  mentioned.  She  argues  that  the  instrumentality  of  language  is 
dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  it  distances  itself  from  received  verbal  struc¬ 
tures,  although  she  does  not  sufficiently  reconcile  instrumentality  with  the  theo¬ 
retical  foundations  of  her  argument.  The  responses  to  individual  plays  are  more 
empirical  and  conventional  than  the  theoretical  introduction  leads  one  to  expect, 
and  the  sample  of  plays  is  too  small  to  support  the  generalizations  made. 


(b)  Individual  Authors 

As  usual,  Eugene  O’Neill  received  vastly  more  critical  attention  than  any  other 
American  dramatist,  partly  due  to  the  continued  success  of  EONR.  The  Spring 
1991  issue  (15. i)  is  representative  in  presenting  both  critical  essays  and  newly 
discovered  documentary  material.  Edward  L.  Shaughnessy’s  carefully  researched 
article  on  ‘O’Neill’s  Catholic  Dilemma  in  Days  Without  End'  (5-26)  argues  that 
the  play  is  important  in  addressing  the  question  of  faith,  and  that  the  weaknesses 
of  dialogue  and  motivation  arise  because  they  too  patently  reveal  O  Neill  s  self¬ 
dramatization  with  regard  to  his  ambivalent  feelings  towards  Catholicism.  In 
‘More  Roads  to  Xanadu’  (27-39),  Madeline  C.  Smith  and  Richard  Eaton  tenta¬ 
tively  suggest  that  in  addition  to  Henry  Yule’s  edition  of  Marco  Polo  s  travels, 
O’Neill  probably  drew  on  accounts  by  Donn  Byrne  and  William  Marsden  in  the 
writing  of  Marco  Millions.  Marc  Simon  has  transcribed  ‘Eugene  O’Neill’s 
Introduction  to  Hart  Crane’s  White  Buildings'  (41-57),  an  abortive  project  whose 
history  Simon  discusses  in  detail,  and  Bruce  J.  Mann  has  unearthed  a  ludicrous 
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‘FBI  Memorandum  on  O’Neill’  (58—63).  In  ‘Strindberg,  O’Neill,  Noren:  A 
Swedish— American  Triangle’  (64—78),  Egil  Tornqvist  notes  that  just  as 
Strindberg  influenced  O’Neill  in  the  portrayal  of  family  relations,  so  O’Neill  has 
influenced,  and  even  become  the  subject  of,  the  recent  plays  of  Lars  Noren,  a 
dramatist  well  known  in  continental  Europe  but  largely  unfamiliar  to  English- 
speaking  audiences.  In  ‘“Tomorrow”:  From  Whence  The  Iceman  Cometh ’  (79— 
92),  Julie  M.  Gram  explores  how  elements  of  the  early  short  story  were  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  much  later  play,  while  Harley  J.  Hammerman’s  ‘On  Collecting 
O’Neill’  (93-6)  gives  some  insight  into  the  almost  obsessive  scholarly  research 
which  characterizes  EONR. 

Most  of  the  Fall  issue  of  1991  (EONR  15.ii)  is  occupied  by  Edward  L. 
Shaughnessy’s  copiously  illustrated  ‘Ella,  James,  and  Jamie  O’Neill’  (5—92), 
which  offers  some  biographical  discussion  of  O’Neill’s  father  and  mother,  but  is 
mainly  concerned  to  establish  the  academic  excellence  of  his  elder  brother  Jamie 
before  his  precipitous  decline;  to  this  end,  Shaughnessy  has  unearthed  Jamie’s 
school  records  and  juvenilia,  much  of  which  is  appended  to  this  article.  Also 
published  in  this  issue  is  ‘O’Neill’s  Original  “Epilogue”  for  A  Touch  of  the  Poet ’ 
(93-107),  edited  by  Donald  Gallup.  O’Neill  scholars  will  wish  to  examine  this 
alongside  Martha  Gilman  Bower’s  work  on  the  cycle  plays,  discussed  below. 

The  following  Spring  1992  issue  ( EONR  16.i)  published  a  very  disparate 
collection  of  essays.  Gloria  Cahill’s  ‘Mothers  and  Whores’  (5—23)  exploits  the 
playwright’s  interest  in  Jungian  psychology,  particularly  the  concept  of  the 
anima/animus,  to  argue  that  the  mother-figure  which  integrates  whore  and  virgin 
in  several  plays  represents  O’Neill’s  attempt  to  reconcile  the  dichotomy  between 
his  fragile  mother  Ella  and  the  strong  personality  of  his  nurse  and  surrogate 
mother-figure,  Sarah  Sandy.  Michael  Basile’s  ‘Semiotic  Transformability  in  All 
God’s  Chillun  Got  Wings'  (25—37)  relates  O’Neill’s  practice  in  this  play  to 
Edward  Gordon  Craig’s  theory  of  the  uber-marionette,  but  his  defence  of  the 
representation  of  race  in  the  play  is  not  wholly  convincing.  Two  essays  explore 
intertextual  relationships:  Robert  Cooperman’s  ‘Unacknowledged  Familiarity: 
Jean  Toomer  and  Eugene  O’Neill’  (39—48)  very  tentatively  and  somewhat  point- 
lessly  suggests  that  O’Neill  may  have  known  of  Toomer’s  Cane,  while,  more 
pertinently  and  convincingly,  Wayne  Narey  examines  O’Neill’s  indebtedness  to 
Euripides’  Hippolyta  and  Medea  in  ‘Eugene  O'Neill’s  Attic  Spirit:  Desire  Under 
the  Elms’  (49—54).  Egil  Tornqvist  offers  a  provisional  taxonomy  of  ‘the  Interlude 
technique’  in  ‘To  Speak  the  Unspoken:  Audible  Thinking  in  O’Neill’s  Plays’ 
(55—70),  much  as  Barbara  Voglino  uses  the  theories  of  Eric  Beme  to  describe  the 
‘“Games”  the  Tyrones  Play’  (91—103).  In  ‘Everything’s  Up  to  Date  in  Kansas 
City’  (71-84),  Madeline  C.  Smith  and  Richard  Eaton,  who  have  unearthed  some 
legal  correspondence  and  local  advertising  to  support  their  arguments,  examine 
the  reception  of  the  1929  production  of  Strange  Interlude  in  the  light  of  the 
aggressive  Christian  fundamentalism  of  middle  America.  Equally  fascinating  is 
Brenda  Murphy’s  ‘Fetishizing  the  Dynamo'  (85—90),  which  suggests  that  Dy¬ 
namo  fuses  multiple  images  of  sex,  religion  and  science  into  a  single  fetishized 
object,  whereas  the  earlier  Education  of  Henry  Adams  had  demystified  such 
fetishes  and  embraced  the  ‘multiverse’. 

Since  1983,  Martha  Gilman  Bower  has  been  working  at  the  Beinecke  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Library  at  Yale  on  notes  and  manuscripts  pertaining  to 
O’Neill’s  largely  unfinished  cycle  ‘A  Tale  of  Possessors  Self  Possessed’  (1931— 
43).  Some  of  the  results  are  published  in  Eugene  O'Neill’s  Unfinished  Threnody 
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and  Process  of  Invention  in  Four  Cycle  Plays,  these  four  being  A  Touch  of  the 
Poet,  More  Stately  Mansions,  The  Calms  of  Capricorn  and  Hair  of  the  Dog. 
O’Neill  would  begin  not  with  plot  but  with  a  place,  character,  idea,  phrase  or 
event:  characters  would  be  outlined  in  a  detailed  profile  which  was  then  progres¬ 
sively  revised  to  expose  their  duality,  this  evolution  being  conceived  in  relation 
to  the  play  and  the  cycle.  Bower  shows  how  work  on  the  cycle  overlapped  with 
other  plays  to  produce  a  cross-fertilization  of  ideas,  and  her  book,  alongside  the 
work  of  a  number  of  other  scholars,  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  O’Neill’s 
processes  of  composition  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career. 

Collections  of  essays  on  O’Neill  are  becoming  de  rigueur.  No  fewer  than 
thirty  pieces  are  brought  together  in  Eugene  O’Neill  in  China:  An  International 
Centenary  Celebration,  edited  by  Haiping  Liu  and  Lowell  Swortzell,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  June  1988  conference  in  Nanjing.  Several  contributors  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  on  O’Neill  and  the  East:  most  of  the  pieces  on  Chinese  reception 
and  Japanese  productions  are  of  only  local  interest  (as  is  the  panel  discussion  on 
the  Nanjing  festival),  but  James  S.  Moy  offers  a  convincing  critique  of  the 
Orientalist  stereotyping  in  ‘Eugene  O’Neill’s  Marco  Millions',  a  play  which 
none  the  less  receives  a  more  sympathetic  reading  in  Gang  Li’s  ‘O’Neill’s 
Understanding  of  Chinese  Thought  in  Marco  Millions',  in  which  Li  argues  that 
besides  the  oft-noted  influence  of  Taoism,  O’Neill  demonstrates  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Confucius;  while  James  A.  Robinson’s  excellent  ‘ Iceman  and  Journey,  Yin 
and  Yang’  should  be  bracketed  with  Albert  E.  Raison  and  Lisa  M.  Schwerdt’s 
discussion  of  Nietzsche  in  ‘Eternal  Recurrence  and  the  Shaping  of  O’Neill’s 
Dramatic  Structures’  as  essays  which  argue  convincingly  that  O’Neill’s  reading 
of  philosophy  influenced  the  formal  structures  of  his  plays.  By  contrast,  some  of 
the  pieces  in  the  ‘O’Neill  in  Comparison’  section,  including  pieces  by  Rolf  Fjelde 
on  ‘Structures  of  Forgiveness:  The  Endings  of  A  Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  and 
Ibsen’s  Peer  Gynt'  and  Maya  Koreneva’s  ‘Leo  Tolstoy’s  The  Power  of  Darkness 
and  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Desire  Under  the  Elms',  fail  to  establish  the  centrality  of 
these  alleged  relationships,  and  do  not  adequately  define  or  distinguish  between 
relationships  of  source,  influence  and  intertextuality.  Perhaps,  though,  this  is  a 
problem  of  format:  certainly,  restrictions  of  space  have  prohibited  most  contribu¬ 
tors  from  developing  interesting  theoretical  ideas  (Mariko  Hori’s  very  limited 
definition  of  metatheatre  in  ‘Author,  Actor,  Audience’  (121—8)  is  typical  in  this 
respect),  although  both  Jean  Chothia’s  ‘Register  and  Idiolect  in  The  Iceman 
Cometh  and  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night'  and  Marc  Maufort’s  analysis  of 
interior  monologue  in  ‘Mirrors  of  Consciousness’  contribute  towards  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subtlety  and  complexity  of  O’Neill’s  often  underrated  facility  for 
dramatic  speech.  While  surprisingly  few  contributors  have  unearthed  substantial 
new  information,  several  miscellaneous  pieces  are  fascinating:  Ward  B.  Lewis’s 
‘Politics  and  Proletarian  Tragedy’  is  particularly  helpful  in  its  account  of  the 
reception  of  The  Hairy  Ape  in  German  Marxist  circles;  Paul  Voelker’s  ‘Eugene 
O’Neill,  World  Playwright’  explores  the  historical  basis  of  The  Movie  Man  and 
The  Sniper,  Judith  E.  Barlow’s  ‘Building  Characters’  looks  at  the  origins  of 
Hickey  and  Slade  in  The  Iceman  Cometh,  and  their  development  through  the 
stages  of  composition;  Felicia  Hardison  Londre’s  ‘Dramatic  Tension  Between 
Expressionistic  Design  and  Naturalistic  Acting  in  The  Emperor  Jones'  and 
Lowell  Swortzell’ s  ‘  The  Emperor  Jones  as  a  Source  of  Theatrical  Experimenta¬ 
tion,  1920s-1980s’  between  them  give  quite  a  full  history  of  the  staging  and 
reception  of  several  productions,  and  in  Swortzell’s  case  of  the  play’s  transforma- 
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tions  into  opera,  film,  marionette  theatre,  modem  dance  and  commercial  record¬ 
ing;  Betty  Dean  Jones  gives  an  unusually  precise  and  methodical  director’s-eye 
analysis  in  ‘Directing  the  Plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill’;  and  Egil  Tomqvist’s  ‘Ingmar 
Bergman  and  Long  Day  s  Journey  into  Night'  is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  a  1988 
production  which  should  be  of  interest  to  everybody. 

Many  essays  on  O’Neill  appeared  elsewhere.  Donald  P.  Costello’s  ‘Forgive¬ 
ness  in  O’Neill’  ( MD  34.499-512)  adds  little  to  what  is  already  known  about  this 
very  familiar  topic.  Travis  Bogard  played  an  important  role  in  the  creation  of  Jose 
Quintero’s  notes  on  ‘Directing  a  Radio  Production  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  The  Hairy 
Ape',  published  in  a  special  radio  drama  issue  of  TJ  (43.341—59):  Quintero’s 
general  observations  and  directorial  comments  during  the  rehearsal  process  of 
this  recent  Californian  production  were  transcribed  and  edited  by  Bogard  into  a 
scene-by-scene  commentary.  The  piece  is  prefaced  by  producer  Erik  Bauersfeld’s 
‘Introduction  to  the  Jose  Quintero  Rehearsal  Notes’  (337—40),  which  describes 
how  some  of  the  technical  difficulties  of  adaptation  were  overcome.  It’s  hard  to 
believe  that  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  whose  wonderfully  entitled  ‘O’Neill,  Nietzsche, 
and  Cows’  {MD  34.494—8)  compares  Cabot’s  fondness  for  cows  in  Desire  Under 
the  Elms  to  an  episode  in  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,  really  thinks  that  ruminant 
solace  is  a  serious  topic  for  literary  research,  entertaining  as  his  essay  is.  Focusing 
on  the  experiment  with  spoken  thought  in  Strange  Interlude,  but  also  with 
reference  to  the  unfinished  cycle  plays,  Normand  Berlin  claims  in  ‘O’Neill  the 
“Novelist”’  {MD  34.49-58)  ‘that  O’Neill’s  novelistic  impulse  carried  him  too  far 
away  from  his  instinctive  theatrical  strengths,  and  that  only  by  tempering  this 
novelistic  impulse  was  he  able  to  create  his  finest  work’  in  the  late  plays.  This 
contrasts  markedly  with  Kurt  Eisen’s  thesis  in  ‘“The  Writing  on  the  Wall”: 
Novelization  and  the  Critique  of  History  in  The  Iceman  Cometh'  {MD  34.59—73) 
that  the  success  of  this  late  play  lies  precisely  in  its  ‘novelistic’  psychological 
strategy:  ‘O’Neill’s  dramaturgy  compels  an  audience,  like  Larry,  to  contemplate 
events  which  threaten  its  illusion  of  pure  observation,  the  seemingly  safe  distance 
between  itself,  the  life  on  stage,  and  the  disturbing  implications  of  history’. 

A  different  approach  to  related  questions  in  other  late  plays  is  provided  in 
Laurin  Porter’s  ‘Bakhtin’s  Chronotope:  Time  and  Space  in  A  Touch  of  the  Poet 
and  More  Stately  Mansions'  {MD  34.369—82),  which  exploits  one  of  Bakhtin’s 
less  familiar  theoretical  insights  to  show  how  the  signifying  function  of  spaces 
and  objects  changes  and  thickens  according  to  how  they  are  perceived  (in  the 
awareness  of  characters  and  audience)  through  time. 

Other  pieces  to  appear  were  Lewis  W.  Leadbeater’s  ‘Aristophanes  and 
O’Neill:  Flickey  as  Comic  Hero’  {CML  361—74);  Gerardine  Meaney’s  ‘ Long 
Day’s  Journey  into  Night :  Modernism,  Post-Modernism  and  Maternal  Loss’  {IUR 
21.204—18);  and  Steven  F.  Bloom’s  ‘Alcoholism  and  Intoxication  in  A  Touch  of 
the  Poet'  {Dionysos  2.iii.3 1—9).  In  ‘“Murder,  She  Wrote’”  {TJ  44.141-62),  an 
article  which  whets  the  appetite  for  her  forthcoming  biography  of  Susan  Glaspell, 
Linda  Ben-Zvi  has  uncovered  a  source  for  Trifles  in  a  murder  mystery  Glaspell 
covered  as  a  journalist  working  in  Iowa  at  the  turn  of  the  century;  Ben-Zvi  argues 
that  the  play,  written  fifteen  years  later,  explores  the  legal  system’s  silencing  of 
women’s  voices,  a  silencing  in  which  Glaspell  may  have  felt  she  colluded  in  her 
coverage  of  the  case.  Ginger  Strand’s  ‘Treadwell’s  Neologism’  {TJ  44.163—75) 
discusses  the  metaphor  of  the  machine  to  examine  a  similar  instance  of  the  legal 
silencing  of  women,  that  depicted  in  Sophie  Treadwell’s  Machinal,  another  play 
based  on  the  trial  of  a  woman  accused  of  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
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SAD  devoted  a  special  issue  (7.i)  to  the  veteran  team  of  Jerome  Lawrence  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  published  for  the  first  time  The  Angels  Weep  (19-87),  which 
the  playwrights  describe  as  a  prequel  to  Inherit  the  Wind.  Nena  Couch’s  interview 
(3—18)  explores  their  influences,  their  radio  and  stage  plays,  and  their  dedication 
to  teaching,  while  SAD' s  excellence  in  the  field  of  bibliography  is  maintained  by 
Mark  D.  Winchester,  whose  painstaking  piece  makes  extensive  use  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  and  Lee  Theatre  Research  Institute  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  other 
collections  (88—160). 

Arthur  Miller  and  Company  is  both  a  tribute  to  Miller  on  his  75th  birthday, 
and  a  splendid  companion  to  Timebends.  Christopher  (C.  W.  E.)  Bigsby  has 
edited  a  series  of  conversations  he  held  with  the  playwright  between  1979  and 
1989  into  a  chronological  account  of  his  life  and  work  which  fills  nearly  100 
pages.  Miller  talks  in  detail  about  his  childhood,  the  effects  of  the  Depression,  the 
McCarthy  hearings,  and  the  nature  of  tragedy  in  modem  experience,  while  at  the 
same  time  engaging  in  detailed  debate  with  Bigsby  about  all  of  his  plays. 
Interwoven  with  these  discussions  to  provide  a  range  of  perspectives  on  the  plays 
are  the  comments  of  some  80  actors,  designers,  directors,  reviewers  and  writers. 
Some  are  anecdotal;  many  offer  rewarding  accounts  of  the  experiences  of  acting 
and  staging  the  plays,  and  all  attest  to  the  affection  and  respect  accorded  Miller 
from  all  sides  of  the  theatre  world.  Given  the  scope  of  this  book  it  is  not  surprising 
that  interviews  Miller  has  given  elsewhere  recently  generally  tread  ground  cov¬ 
ered  more  fully  in  his  conversations  with  Bigsby.  The  account  of  The  American 
Clock  and  The  Archbishop’s  Ceiling  in  his  July  1989  interview  with  Jan  Balakian 
(SAD  6.29-47),  for  instance,  differs  little  from  the  discussion  in  Arthur  Miller 
and  Company ,  while  an  August  1990  interview  with  Steven  R.  Centola  (AmDram 
Li. 85— 94)  concentrates  on  the  later  plays  and  restates  his  well-known  views  on 
certainty  and  illusion  and  on  what  he  sees  as  the  universal  values  of  individual¬ 
ism,  although  Miller  does  draw  an  illuminating  contrast  between  his  early  plays, 
which  attempted  to  find  ‘a  tragic  form  for  our  time’,  and  the  more  recent  plays 
which  explore  ‘a  kind  of  cyclical  repetitiousness  in  life  that  makes  it  seem  less 
open  to  a  storytelling  motif’.  The  best  of  the  critical  essays  to  appear  on  Miller 
was  Granger  Babcock’s  Marxist  and  poststructuralist  “‘What’s  the  Secret?”: 
Willy  Loman  as  Desiring  Machine’  (AmDram  2. i. 59— 83),  which  distances  Miller 
from  his  conservative  critics  by  denying  Willy’s  autonomy,  since  according  to 
Babcock  Willy’s  subjectivity  has  been  interpellated  by  the  language  of  numerous 
historically  distinct  manifestations  of  mercantile  and  monopoly  capitalism,  now 
represented  as  a  unified,  pervasive  ideology. 

Other  pieces  on  Miller  were  less  interesting.  Michelle  I.  Pearson’s  ‘John 
Proctor  and  the  Crucible  of  Individuation  in  Arthur  Miller’s  The  Crucible ’  (SAD 
6.15-27)  is  a  schematic,  Jungian  reading  according  to  which  Proctor  moves  away 
from  his  social  persona  towards  encounters  with  the  archetypal  shadow  (Parris), 
anima  (Abigail,  Elizabeth),  and  wise  old  man  (Giles  Corey),  and  finally  unifies 
these  into  the  self  (here  represented  by  the  name).  In  ‘Dreamers  and  Drunks 
(AmDram  l.i.27-45),  Leslie  Kane  argues  that  both  Miller  and  Sam  Shepard 
persistently  present  the  father— son  relationship  in  terms  of  the  tainted  inherit¬ 
ance,  Miller’s  sons  inheriting  illusion  and  Shepard’s  inebriation,  although  the 
sons’ tend  to  be  more  self-aware.  Edward  Isser’s  ‘Arthur  Miller  and  the  Holo¬ 
caust’  (EiT  10.155-64)  is  obviously  correct  in  describing  Miller’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  guilt,  complicity  and  evil  as  ‘universalist’,  as  opposed  to  particularist  , 
but  in  castigating  Miller  for  historical  inaccuracies  in  Incident  at  Vichy  and 
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Playing  for  Time  on  the  debatable  grounds  that  plays  about  recent  history  demand 
greater  fidelity  to  the  historical  record,  Isser,  as  a  ‘particularist’,  simply  argues 
against  Miller  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  binary  opposition  he  identifies. 
(Another  article  by  Isser,  ‘The  Antecedents  of  American  Holocaust  Drama  and 
the  Transformation  of  Werfel’s  Jacobowsky  and  the  Colonel ’  ( MD  34.513—21), 
shows  how  Franz  Werfel’s  ideas  for  this  play  were  neutered  by  S.  N.  Behrman  to 
produce  an  apologia  for  Allied  inaction  acceptable  to  American  audiences, 
anticipating  plays  such  as  Incident  at  Vichy  which,  according  to  Isser,  ‘catered  to 
the  taste  of  an  American  audience  weaned  on  the  upbeat  endings,  moral 
simplifications,  heroic  sacrifices,  and  exultant  moments  of  Anti-fascist  Drama’; 
again,  this  argument  appears  crude.) 

Two  books  with  substantial  sections  on  Miller  related  his  work  in  various 
ways  to  that  of  Tennessee  Williams.  Of  these,  Nada  Zeineddine’s  Because  It  Is 
My  Name:  Problems  of  Identity  Experienced  by  Women,  Artists  and  Breadwin¬ 
ners  in  the  Plays  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Tennessee  Williams  and  Arthur  Miller  is 
dispensable.  Zeineddine  unhelpfully  describes  as  ‘producers’  the  various  agents 
identified  in  the  subtitle,  seeks  to  define  the  relationships  between  them,  and 
relates  their  process  of  self-definition  to  their  wider  social  context  and  to  the  work 
of  the  ‘interpreter’.  Her  analysis  of  the  interpreter  takes  little  or  no  account  of  the 
extensive  work  published  in  the  field  of  text  and  performance  reception,  while  the 
contextualization  of  Williams  as  Southern  writer  and  Miller  as  anti-McCarthyite 
rebel  is  derivative  and  somewhat  superficial.  The  book  as  a  whole  rather  resem¬ 
bles  the  first  draft  of  a  doctoral  thesis:  discussions  of  individual  plays  are  careful 
and  detailed,  but  the  contextual  material  is  inadequate,  and  in  the  expression  of 
complex  ideas  the  syntax  is  frequently  tortuous.  By  contrast,  David  Savran’s 
Communists,  Cowboys,  and  Queers:  The  Politics  of  Masculinity  in  the  Work  of 
Arthur  Miller  and  Tennessee  Williams  is  much  more  extensively  researched  and 
also  represents  something  of  a  pioneering  gesture,  concocting  a  heady  mixture  of 
psychoanalysis,  deconstruction,  Althusserian  Marxism,  feminism,  and  gay  and 
lesbian  studies  in  an  attempt  to  historicize  the  fiction  and  drama  of  these  writers 
in  the  context  of  Cold  War  anti-communism  and  homophobia,  which  idealized  the 
nuclear  family  and  prescribed  clearly  defined  gender  roles.  For  Savran,  ‘Miller’s 
work  tends  to  reinforce,  albeit  nervously  and  guiltily,  these  hegemonic  construc¬ 
tions  of  gender,  and  simultaneously  reveal  [sic]  with  unusual  clarity  the  anxieties 
circulating  around  both  male  and  female  sexuality.  Williams’s  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  challenges  these  same  constructions  by  offering  subtly  subversive  models 
of  gender  and  sexuality.’  Miller  emerges  as  a  Cold  War  liberal  who  equates 
politics  with  masculinity  and  tries  to  shore  up  an  untenable  notion  of  the  inte¬ 
grated  self,  in  part  by  seeking  to  contain  female  excess;  in  contrast,  Williams’s 
fragmentation  of  the  individual  subject  destabilizes  and  exposes  the  contradic¬ 
tions  within  mid-century  notions  of  masculinity  and  femininity,  and  celebrates 
the  potential  for  resistance  within  social  and  dramatic  structures,  a  resistance 
encoded  in  sexual  desire.  Because  discourse  cannot  adequately  contain  or  repre¬ 
sent  this  desire,  Williams’s  plays  and  stories  are  plural,  permitting,  in  Savran’s 
terms,  both  ‘straight’  (orthodox)  and  ‘camp’  (oblique  and  transgressive)  read¬ 
ings.  Savran’s  book  is  a  welcome  and  largely  successful  attempt  to  bring  to 
American  drama  theoretical  approaches  more  commonly  associated  with  poetry 
and  fiction,  although  the  potted  histories  (of  liberalism,  critical  methodologies,  or 
1960s  radicalism,  for  instance)  can  become  tendentious,  while  the  complex  and 
insightful  readings  of  Williams  in  particular  are  often  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
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over-simplifications  elsewhere:  the  idea  that  Miller’s  plays  depend  upon  a 
‘purely  linear  and  irreversible  temporal  progression’,  for  instance,  is  untenable. 
Many  of  Steven  Bruhm’s  arguments  in  ‘Blackmailed  by  Sex:  Tennessee  Williams 
and  the  Economics  of  Desire’  ( MD  34.528—37),  an  essay  on  Suddenly  Last 
Summer,  are  similar  to  Savran’s,  but  the  theoretical  bases  of  Bruhm’s 
Foucauldian  exploration  of  the  economics  of  sexual  exchange,  and  of  the  symbi¬ 
otic  relationship  between  homosexuality  and  its  policing,  are  more  elegantly 
introduced  and  more  impressive.  Savran’s  radically  theorized  view  of  Williams 
needs  also  to  be  compared  with  the  figure  who  emerges  from  Brenda  Murphy’s 
excellent  Tennessee  Williams  and  Elia  Kazan:  A  Collaboration  in  the  Theatre. 
Murphy  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  well-documented  collaboration  through 
the  course  of  four  productions:  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire,  Camino  Real,  Cat  on 
a  Hot  Tin  Roof  and  Sweet  Bird  of  Youth.  Although  Williams  was  responsible  for 
the  dialogue  in  its  finished  form,  Kazan  was  actively  involved  in  the  writing  and 
Williams  in  the  production  (as  was  designer  Jo  Mielziner).  Murphy’s  scholarly 
research  into  these  relationships  problematizes  the  stability  of  text  and  author¬ 
ship  at  least  as  fundamentally  and  convincingly  as  does  Savran’s  radical  theory. 
Moreover,  Murphy  shows  that  in  the  struggle  for  hegemony  between  Williams 
and  Kazan,  Williams  was  often  the  more  conservative:  for  example,  he  was 
antipathetic  to  Mielziner’s  diamond-shaped  stage  design  for  Cat,  and  to  Kazan’s 
insistence  that  the  characters  should  address  the  audience  directly,  on  the  grounds 
that  Cat  was  a  realistic  play  and  should  observe  representational  conventions. 
Murphy’s  remarkably  lucid  account  of  this  complex  relationship  raises  crucial 
questions  about  the  nature  of  theatre  collaboration  in  general.  Of  related  interest 
is  Craig  Clinton’s  interview  with  British  director  Keith  Hack  in  SAD  (7.265-75), 
in  which  Hack  gives  a  revealing  account  of  his  collaboration  with  Williams  in 
rewriting  Vieux  Carre  for  its  British  production  in  1978,  as  well  as  of  his 
experience  in  directing  A  Lovely  Sunday  for  Creve  Coeur  the  same  year.  This 
issue  also  contains  an  interview  by  Chris  Gilmer  with  Ruby  Dee  ( SAD  7.240-51), 
focusing  on  her  interpretation  of  Amanda  in  a  1989  production  of  The  Glass 
Menagerie. 

The  second  edition  of  Drewey  Wayne  Gunn’s  Tennessee  Williams:  A  Bibliog¬ 
raphy,  a  very  comprehensive  but  unannotated  survey  of  work  by  and  about  the 
dramatist,  includes  some  citations  from  1991.  By  contrast,  most  of  the  articles 
proposing  tenuous  sources  for  Williams  s  plays  are  the  kind  of  thing  that  gives 
scholarship  a  bad  name.  In  ‘Caged  Birds:  Bad  Faith  in  Tennessee  Williams 
Drama’  {MD  35.451-65),  Rita  Colanzi,  in  proposing  that  Williams’s  plays  reveal 
a  specifically  Sartrean  existentialism,  merely  traces  some  parallels  between  the 
plays  and  a  simplified  version  of  Sartre,  while  her  closing  equivocation  (Williams 
really  has  a  sneaking  regard  for  ‘bad  faith’  after  all,  it  seems)  betrays  the 
flimsiness  of  the  whole  argument.  Brian  Diemert’ s  ‘Tennessee  Williams’s  The 
Glass  Menagerie:  A  Possible  Source  in  Virginia  Woolfs  The  Years'  (ELN 
29.jv.79-81)  is  not  only  entirely  unconvincing  on  its  own  terms  (Williams  said  he 
‘could  never  read’  Woolf,  a  remark  Diemert  quotes),  but  never  gets  round  to 
suggesting  why  the  connection  might  be  significant  anyway.  Christopher  Brian 
Weimer’s  ‘Journeys  from  Frustration  to  Empowerment:  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof 
and  Its  Debt  to  Garcia  Lorca’s  Yerma'  {MD  35.520-9)  more  convincingly  estab¬ 
lishes  a  fairly  pervasive  structural  resemblance,  and  Bruce  J.  Mann,  in  ‘Tennes¬ 
see  Williams  and  The  Rose-Garden  Husband ’  {AmDram  l.i.  16-26),  cites  a 
specific  reference  to  Margaret  Widdemer’s  sentimental  novel  in  Williams’s  short 
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story  ‘Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  Glass’  to  support  his  claim  that  Williams  related  this 
novel’s  enactment  of  atonement  to  the  guilt  he  felt  over  his  treatment  of  his  sister 
Rose,  and  that  this  explains  also  a  number  of  more  local  resemblances  between 
The  Rose-Garden  Husband  and  The  Glass  Menagerie.  The  inverse  phenomenon, 
Williams’s  influence  on  succeeding  dramatists,  is  explored  in  James  R.  Keller’s 
‘Tennessee  Williams’  Orpheus  Descending  and  Joe  Orton’s  Entertaining  Mr 
Sloane'  {NConL  22. ii. 8-10).  While  evidently  widespread,  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  piecemeal  comparison  and  source-hunting  is  surely  open  to  question:  for  a 
convincing  critique,  see  Austin  E.  Quigley,  The  Modern  Stage  and  Other  Worlds 
(Methuen,  1985). 

The  more  miscellaneous  pieces  on  Williams  are  generally  more  interesting. 
James  Reynolds  argues  that  ‘The  Failure  of  Technology  in  The  Glass  Menagerie' 
( MD  34.522—7)  not  only  illuminates  the  personal  failures  and  conflicts  in  the 
play,  but  ‘shows  us  in  more  detail  a  society  intent  on  a  future  altered  by 
technological  development  but  one  in  which  that  development  fails  to  give 
ordinary  people  any  significant  progress’.  The  leitmotifs  of  the  same  play  are  the 
subject  of  John  S.  Bak’s  ‘Celebrate  Her  With  Strings’  ( NMW  24.ii.81— 7),  while 
in  ‘Or  Else  This  Were  a  Savage  Spectacle’  (SoQ  30.141—9)  Robley  Evans 
compares  the  presentation  of  eating  in  Suddenly  Last  Summer  to  the  work  of 
Ernest  Matthew  Mickler.  In  addition  to  editing  Confronting  Tennessee  Williams  ’ 
A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  (Greenwood),  reviewed  next  time,  Philip  C.  Kolin 
published  three  pieces  on  the  same  play:  ‘The  First  Critical  Assessments  of  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire'  { JDTC  6. i. 45-67),  which  considers  the  response  of  the 
1947  reviewers;  ‘Our  Lady  of  the  Quarter:  Blanche  DuBois  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa’  ( ANQ  4.ii.81— 7);  and  ‘Rutting  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire' 
{NConL  22. i. 2— 3),  a  short  piece  on  male  sexuality. 

Meanwhile  Williams’s  perceived  rival,  William  Inge,  continues  to  receive 
surprisingly  little  attention.  William  E.  H.  Meyer  Jr  rather  overstates  the  degree 
to  which  Inge  has  been  denigrated  by  critics,  but  nevertheless  provides,  in  ‘ Bus 
Stop:  American  Eye  vs.  Small-Town  Ear’  {MD  35.444—50),  a  neat  argument  that 
the  sexual  tensions  of  this  play,  which  Meyer  places  in  the  literary  tradition  of 
Emerson  and  Whitman,  encode  ‘an  attempt  to  dramatize  what  is  preeminently 
undramatic,  viz.,  the  evolution  of  small-town  hyperverbality  into  American 
hypervisuality’.  In  ‘Social  and  Cultural  Prophecy  in  the  Works  of  William  Inge’ 
{SAD  6.135—51),  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  several  plays  and  essays,  Jane 
Courant  suggests  that  Inge  anticipates  modem  feminism  by  exposing  the  invasion 
of  the  personal  self  by  media-generated  sexual  and  behavioural  images  and  codes. 

That  Edward  Albee  received  barely  more  attention  than  Inge  is  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  continuing  and  remarkable  decline  in  his  reputation.  I  could  unearth 
only  Philip  C.  Kolin’s  comparison  between  ‘The  Ending  of  Edward  Albee’s  A 
Delicate  Balance  and  Agamemnon'  {NConL  2 1  .iii.3 — 5).  While  critical  discussion 
of  Albee  has  at  least  temporarily  almost  disappeared,  the  writer  himself  has 
discussed  some  aspects  of  his  practice  as  a  director  in  an  informal  talk  ‘On  Alan 
Schneider  and  Playwriting’  {AmDram  l.ii.77— 84).  Albee  was  also  interviewed  by 
Jeffrey  Goldman  for  SAD  (6.59—69),  but  the  conversation  is  somewhat  desultory 
and  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  Albee’s  views  on  the  relationships 
between  his  plays  and  the  current  state  of  American  theatre,  and  between  the 
individual  and  society. 

Steven  R.  Carter’s  Hansberry’s  Drama:  Commitment  amid  Complexity  makes 
extensive  use  of  unpublished  and  archival  material  in  a  revaluation  of  Lorraine 
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Hansberry  which  reveals  not  only  a  talented,  subtle  and  versatile  dramatist  but  an 
exceptionally  astute  and  persuasive  essayist,  critic  and  political  commentator. 
Carter  draws  widely  on  Hansberry’s  own  comments  on  her  work,  gives  a  gener¬ 
ously  detailed  account  of  unpublished  material,  and  is  particularly  impressive  in 
establishing  Hansberry’s  talents  as  a  screenwriter  in  extensive  analyses  of  her 
adaptations  of  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun  and  Jacques  Roumain’s  The  Masters  of  the 
Dew.  Unfortunately,  Carter  is  a  better  scholar  than  critic:  his  is  an  outdated, 
character-and-theme  kind  of  analysis  which  becomes  especially  sluggish  in  his 
lengthy  treatment  of  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun,  and  any  reservations  about  Hansberry’s 
work  tend  to  be  trivial  and  mostly  relegated  to  a  brief  discussion  in  the  concluding 
chapter.  This  lack  of  critical  incisiveness  is  especially  troublesome  when  it  comes 
to  Hansberry’s  problematic  repudiation  of  absurdism:  Carter  relies  exclusively  on 
Martin  Esslin  as  his  guide  to  the  absurd,  and,  on  the  evidence  presented  here  at 
least,  drastically  overrates  ‘The  Arrival  of  Mr.  Todog’,  a  deservedly  unpublished 
and  seemingly  puerile  parody  of  Beckett.  Sandra  Seaton’s  ‘A  Raisin  in  the  Sun ’ 

( MMisc  20.40-9)  and  James  C.  McKelly’s  ‘Hymns  of  Sedition’  (ArQ  48.i.87- 
107)  both  consider  Hansberry’s  best-known  play  in  the  context  of  African- 
American  culture,  McKelly  specifically  in  relation  to  August  Wilson’s  Ma 
Rainey’s  Black  Bottom  and  Amiri  Baraka’s  Dutchman  and  The  Slave.  In  ‘Lies 
That  Kill’  ( AmDram  l.ii.l— 14)  John  Gruesser  argues  that  Hansberry’s  unfinished 
play  Les  Blancs  represents  a  retelling  of  Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness  which 
‘shifted  the  focus,  emphasis,  and  methods  of  outside  writing  about  Africa,  making 
an  educated  African  her  protagonist,  designating  colonialism  and  Africanist 
thinking  as  the  sources  for  corruption  and  killing  in  Africa,  and  using  oral 
tradition  to  tell  an  African  story’.  Intersecting  Boundaries:  The  Theatre  of 
Adrienne  Kennedy,  edited  by  Paul  K.  Bryant-Jackson  and  Lois  More  Overbeck, 
is  a  heterogeneous,  all-new  collection  of  nineteen  essays  and  interviews,  and 
represents  the  first  book-length  study  of  Kennedy’s  work.  Part  One  includes  an 
interview  with  Kennedy  by  the  editors,  and  this  and  the  other  pieces  in  this 
section,  Werner  Sollors’s  ‘People  Who  Led  to  My  Plays:  Adrienne  Kennedy’s 
Autobiography’  and  Overbeck’s  ‘The  Life  of  the  Work:  A  Preliminary  Sketch  , 
trace  the  autobiographical  origins  of  her  work,  her  experiences  of  racism  and  of 
being  an  African-American  writer,  the  influences  of  popular  culture,  and  the 
production  history  of  her  plays.  The  five  essays  in  Part  Two  situate  the  plays 
within  a  variety  of  theatrical  contexts.  Bryant-Jackson’s  ‘Kennedy’s  Travelers  in 
the  American  and  African  Continuum’  is  the  most  diverse,  while  Margaret  B. 
Wilkerson’s  ‘Diverse  Angles  of  Vision’  compares  her  work  to  Lorraine 
Hansberry’s.  Elinor  Fuchs’s  ‘Adrienne  Kennedy  and  the  First  Avant-Garde’  (76- 
84)  and  William  R.  Elwood’s  ‘Adrienne  Kennedy  Through  the  Lens  of  German 
Expressionism’  both  relate  Kennedy’s  work  to  various  European  forms.  Of 
particular  interest  is  Robert  Scanlan’s  ‘Surrealism  as  Mimesis:  A  Director  s 
Guide  to  Funnyhouse  of  a  Negro',  a  segment-by-segment  discussion  which  ex¬ 
plains  how  the  director  might  see  this  play  as  a  ‘performance  sequence’  with  a 
‘single  action  line’,  and  suggests  that  the  play  can  be  seen  not  as  postmodernist 
but  as  mimetic.  The  approach  sounds  familiar,  but  in  this  context  is  somewhat 
provocative:  Scanlan  has  little  in  common,  for  instance,  with  the  contributors  to 
Part  Three,  which  contains  six  theoretical  analyses  that  apply  a  range  of 
poststructuralist  methodologies  to  the  texts,  with  often  illuminating  but  some¬ 
times  predictable  results.  These  pieces  are  at  their  most  successful  when  the 
approach  becomes  not  simply  a  methodology  but  a  means  of  historicizing 
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Kennedy’s  complex  presentation  of  race  and  gender,  as  in  Rosemary  Curb’s 
‘(Hetero)Sexual  Terrors  in  Adrienne  Kennedy’s  Early  Plays’  or  Jeanie  Forte’s 
‘Kennedy’s  Body  Politic’.  The  final  section  contains  interviews  with  directors 
Michael  Kahn,  Gaby  Rodgers  (both  by  Howard  Stein)  and  Gerald  Freedman  (by 
Bryant-Jackson),  and  performer  and  director  Billie  Allen  (by  the  editors);  while 
David  Willinger,  who  interviews  actor  Robbie  McCauley,  also  gives  an  account 
of  his  experiences  in  co-directing  Solo  Voyages  with  Joseph  Chaikin. 

A  more  accessible  introductory  account  of  Kennedy’s  work  can  be  found  in 
Werner  Sollors’s  ‘Owls  and  Rats  in  the  American  Funnyhouse ’  ( AL  63.507-32), 
which  concentrates  on  Funnyhouse  of  a  Negro,  although  Sollors  does  more  briefly 
consider  a  further  six  plays  in  considering  the  recurrent  patterns  of  imagery  in 
what  he  sees  as  Kennedy’s  ‘full-fledged  modem  American  attempt  at  rewriting 
family  tragedy’.  Toby  Silverman  Zinman’s  “‘In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies”: 
Adrienne  Kennedy’s  An  Evening  with  Dead  Essex ’  (SAD  6.3—13)  is  a  subtle 
analysis  of  a  little-known  work  in  which  a  group  of  actors  rehearse  a  play  about 
black  Vietnam  veteran  and  mass  murderer  Mark  Essex,  who  was  shot  dead  by  the 
police;  Zinman  concludes  that  the  play  is  a  failure  whether  we  look  at  it  as 
realism,  metatheatre,  or  political  didacticism,  because  Kennedy  has  failed  to  find 
a  satisfactory  means  of  presenting  absence  on  stage.  Kennedy’s  A  Movie  Star  Has 
to  Star  in  Black  and  White,  which  like  An  Evening  with  Dead  Essex  makes 
important  structural  use  of  photography,  is  the  subject  of  Linda  Kintz’s  ‘The 
Sanitized  Spectacle’  (77  44.67-86),  a  helpful  and  detailed  study  with  sometimes 
illuminating  theoretical  digressions,  although  in  general  the  essay  is  needlessly 
diffuse.  In  ‘Mankind  and  Sun:  German-American  Expressionism’  ( T&P  11.9- 
12),  William  R.  Elwood  compares  Kennedy’s  Sun  to  Walter  Hasenclaver’s  Die 
Menschen. 

David  J.  DeRose’s  Sam  Shepard  is  a  concise,  accessible  and  well-researched 
introduction  to  this  playwright.  With  sensibly  restrained  use  of  biographical 
information,  DeRose  convincingly  establishes  when  and  why  the  significant 
shifts  and  developments  in  Shepard’s  career  occurred.  The  book  concentrates 
almost  exclusively  on  the  plays,  the  coverage  of  which  is  comprehensive:  DeRose 
has  unearthed  manuscripts  of  several  early  plays  previously  thought  lost;  impor¬ 
tant  drafts  (for  example,  the  Old  Man  apparently  did  not  appear  in  Fool  for  Love 
until  the  last  of  16  drafts);  and  some  useful  information  about  the  genesis  and  first 
productions  of  several  plays,  especially  the  musical  pieces.  Throughout  the  early 
stages  of  his  career  Shepard  presented  on  stage,  by  theatrical  rather  than  thematic 
or  logical  means,  states  of  consciousness  in  which  the  self  and  the  world  were 
perceived  to  become  ‘unfixed’  (DeRose  is  just  a  bit  too  fond  of  this  word);  for 
DeRose,  Fool  for  Love  represents  the  apex  of  Shepard’s  career  because  it 
successfully  blends  this  theatrical  impulse  with  the  family  drama  towards  which 
he  was  moving,  while  A  Lie  of  the  Mind  is  a  tamely  conventional  attempt  to  write 
the  Great  American  Play.  Several  books  on  Shepard  are  forthcoming,  but  for 
clarity  of  thought  and  depth  of  research  this  one  will  take  some  beating.  Although 
DeRose’s  discovery  of  several  unpublished  plays  is  the  real  coup,  Gary  Grant’s 
‘Writing  as  a  Process  of  Performing  the  Self  (A/D  34.549-65)  describes  another 
cache  of  unpublished  material,  the  notebooks  housed  in  the  Mugar  Library  at 
Boston  University,  which  are  primarily  interesting  for  their  revelation  of  self¬ 
performance  in  improvisational  writing,  especially  writing  undertaken  in  or 
pertaining  to  extreme  or  altered  states  of  consciousness;  Grant  explores  the 
relations  between  the  performance  of  the  self  in  the  notebooks  and  in  the  plays, 
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and  shows  that  many  of  the  later  plays  reveal  traces  of  these  unpublished  notes. 
Still  more  unpublished  manuscripts,  this  time  early  versions  of  A  Lie  of  the  Mind 
housed  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  have  been  examined  by  David  Wyatt,  who 
in  ‘Shepard’s  Split’  ( SAQ  91.333—60)  argues  that  the  centrality  of  Beth  in  this 
play  suggests  the  playwright  is  becoming  tired  of  homosocial  relationships  and  of 
the  ethic  of  performance,  though  the  essay,  too  diverse  for  a  one-sentence 
summary,  shows  that  Shepard  continues  to  explore  various  ‘splits’.  Gregory  W. 
Lanier’s  ‘Two  Opposite  Animals’  (MD  34.410-21)  argues  that  the  apparently 
comic  structure  of  A  Lie  of  the  Mind  is  undermined  by  its  refusal  to  satisfy 
expectations  of  stable  closure.  His  description  of  symmetries  in  the  pairings  of 
characters  is  less  incisive  than  Sheila  Rabillard’s  analysis  of  the  same  play  in 
‘Destabilizing  Plot,  Displacing  the  Status  of  Narrative’  (77  43.41-58),  which 
shows  how  A  Lie  of  the  Mind,  while  in  one  sense  evidently  plot-driven,  contains 
alternative  logics  of  symmetry,  repetition  and  permutation;  but  the  real  value  of 
her  essay  lies  not  so  much  in  the  analyses  of  Shepard  and  Pinter  ( Old  Times)  as 
in  her  sketching  of  a  theoretical  answer  to  ‘the  problem  of  discerning  and 
describing  patterns  of  dramatic  organization  that  the  audience  may  infer  . . .  from 
a  succession  of  dramatic  speech  acts’,  an  answer  which  takes  account  of  the 
‘explorations  of  repetition  and  series,  of  the  possible  permutations  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  given  elements’  in  all  plots.  Henry  I.  Schvey  has  written  a  study  of  ‘The 
Master  and  His  Double:  Eugene  O’Neill  and  Sam  Shepard’  ( JDTC  5.ii.49— 60). 

Other  pieces  on  Shepard  are  of  lesser  or  very  specialized  interest.  Jurgen  C. 
Wolter’s  classified  bibliography  of  ‘Sam  Shepard  in  German-Speaking  Coun¬ 
tries’  ( SAD  6.195-225)  includes  editions  and  translations,  interviews,  criticism 
(including  dissertations),  productions  and  reviews  up  to  and  including  1990;  Alan 
Shepard’s  ‘The  Ominous  “Bulgarian”  Threat  in  Sam  Shepard’s  Plays’  (77  44.59- 
66)  is  rather  crude  in  its  allegations  of  homophobia;  Paul  W.  Rogalus  compares 
two  canonical  plays  in  his  ‘Shepard’s  Tooth  of  Crime,  O’Neill’s  Emperor  Jones, 
and  the  Contemporary  American  Tragic  Hero’  ( NConL  22.ii.2— 3);  while  Robert 
B.  Heilman’s  robustly  old-fashioned  ‘Shepard’s  Plays’  (SR  99.630-44)  is  a 
revised  version  of  a  piece  first  published  in  1988,  which  argues  that  the  plays  are 
not  realistic,  wholly  American  or  stylistically  unique  (few  would  disagree),  but 
instead  embody  a  mythic,  timeless  and  universal  order  -  a  view  which  seems  to 
collapse  the  plays  back  into  the  paradigms  against  which  they  struggle. 

David  Mamet’s  The  Cabin:  Reminiscence  and  Diversions  is  a  more  homoge¬ 
neous,  less  abrasive  volume  than  either  of  his  previous  collections  of  essays.  In 
it  he  relates  a  series  of  chance  encounters  with  memorable  characters,  writes  in 
detail  about  his  leisure  pursuits,  and  explores  some  of  the  consequences  of  his 
growing  professional  success.  In  place  of  the  technical  prescriptions  of  previous 
essays,  here  he  writes  about  the  apparatus  of  writing:  his  cabin,  notebooks, 
preferred  restaurants  and  so  forth.  It’s  the  closest  Mamet  has  come  to  writing  an 
autobiography,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  gruesome  account  of  his  violent 
stepfather,  he  avoids  writing  explicitly  about  his  personal  life.  Meanwhile, 
critical  discussion  of  Mamet  proceeds  apace.  David  Mamet:  A  Casebook  appears 
in  Garland’s  series  of  casebooks  on  modem  dramatists  and  is  edited  by  Leslie 
Kane,  who  has  also  contributed  an  introduction,  two  relaxed  and  informative 
interviews  with  director  Gregory  Mosher  and  actor  Joe  Mantegna,  and  (with  Gay 
Brewer)  a  very  selective  but  helpfully  annotated  bibliography  of  recent  and 
seminal  criticism.  Only  two  of  the  essays,  Pascale  Hubert- Leibler’s  ‘Dominance 
and  Anguish:  The  Teacher-Student  Relationship  in  the  Plays  of  David  Mamet’ 
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and  Henry  I.  Schvey’s  ‘Power  Plays:  David  Mamet’s  Theatre  of  Manipulation’, 
have  appeared  previously.  Matthew  C.  Roudane’s  sophisticated  and  wide-ranging 
keynote  essay  on  ‘Mamet’s  Mimetics’  explores  Mamet’s  problematic  nostalgia 
for  and  sense  of  disconnection  from  American  organicist  myths;  and  while  this 
leads  to  much  digression,  it  does  enable  Roudane  to  provide,  within  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  framework  of  Stephen  Greenblatt’s  ‘cultural  circulation  of  social  energy’,  the 
best  account  yet  of  Mamet’s  scenography,  which,  for  Roudane,  melds  the  realistic 
and  the  figurative  to  create  a  ‘ludic  space’  of  business  performance.  In  ‘“Intimate 
Voices’”,  Michael  Hinden  examines  notions  of  community  in  Lakeboat,  while 
Hersch  Zeifman’s  ‘Phallus  in  Wonderland’  explores  a  similar  topic  in  a  subtle 
and  often  playful  analysis  of  the  ‘closed  moral  universe’  of  American  Buffalo  and 
Glengarry  Glen  Ross.  Several  contributions  represent  condensed  accounts  of 
topics  frequently  raised  in  discussions  of  this  playwright:  Deborah  R.  Geis  writes 
on  ‘David  Mamet  and  the  Metadramatic  Tradition’,  and  Ruby  Cohn’s  ‘How  Are 
Things  Made  Round?’  provides  an  elegant  summation  of  Mamet’s  lexis  and 
syntax,  but  Christopher  C.  Hudgins’s  inherently  risky  attempt  to  demonstrate  that 
the  ‘Comedy  and  Humour  in  the  Plays  of  David  Mamet’  derive  from  an  irony 
created  by  ‘our  inferring  Mamet’s  position’  is  less  successful.  Others  focus  on 
Mamet’s  films  as  screenwriter  and/or  director:  Ann  C.  Hall  provides  in  ‘Playing 
to  Win:  Sexual  Politics  in  David  Mamet’s  House  of  Games  and  Speed-the-Plow' 
a  straightforward  and  persuasive  Lacanian  reading  of  House  of  Games  in  particu¬ 
lar,  while  Dennis  Carroll  extends  to  ‘The  Recent  Mamet  Films’  the  analysis  of 
business  and  communion  first  broached  in  his  1987  book-length  study  of  this 
writer.  Someone,  however,  should  have  spotted  that  one  essay  in  this  group  is  a 
real  shocker:  Steven  H.  Gale,  who  in  ‘David  Mamet’s  The  Verdict'  confines 
himself  to  the  opening  sequence  of  this  film  (director:  Sidney  Lumet),  repeatedly 
and  wrongly  attributes  its  detailed  visual  composition  to  ‘Mamet’s  screenplay’  — 
which  Gale,  on  his  own  admission,  has  never  seen. 

Several  more  essays  on  Mamet  appeared  elsewhere.  Jeanne-Andree  Nelson 
argues  in  ‘A  Machine  out  of  Order’  ( JAmS  25.461—7)  that  the  indifferentiation  of 
individuals  in  The  Disappearance  of  the  Jews  may  be  contrasted  to  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  restructuring  which  compensates  for  the  lack  of  ethical  values  in  other  Mamet 
plays,  an  argument  more  convincing  than  her  related  suggestion  that  the  play  is 
specifically  Judaic  in  its  presentation  of  scapegoating.  In  ‘Jewish  Aporia’  ( TJ 
44.207—15),  Toby  Silverman  Zinman  describes  the  characteristic  language  of 
Mamet’s  plays  as  ‘American  aphasia  ...  compounded  by  Jewish  aporia’,  by 
which  he  means  the  sense  of  loss  of  the  subject,  of  meaning,  and  of  language;  but 
this  subtle  argument  need  not  entail  the  reductive  conclusion  that  ‘[a]ll  that  is  left 
for  Mamet  is  a  rhythm  of  speech  to  give  Nothing  shape  and  sound’.  Many  critics 
have  now  written  in  detail  on  the  various  senses  in  which  talk  is  action  in 
Mamet’s  drama  (and  arguably  in  all  drama);  it  is  surprising  that  Thomas  L.  King 
feels  the  need  to  spell  this  out  for  us  again,  and  although  ‘Talk  and  Dramatic 
Action  in  American  Buffalo'  ( MD  34.538-48)  is  more  theoretically  sophisticated 
than  many  studies,  there  is  a  certain  incongruity  between  King’s  dry  solemnity 
and  Mamet’s  scabrous  dialogue.  The  inevitable  confrontation  between  Mamet 
and  feminist  critics  produced  many  essays.  The  most  damaging  attack  comes  in 
Elaine  Showalter’s  ‘Acts  of  Violence’  (TLS  4675.16—17):  Showalter  argues  that 
the  style  has  become  repetitive  and  the  attitudes  prejudices;  that  he  has  failed  to 
distance  himself  from  his  characters;  that  Oleanna  is  loaded  against  the  female 
protagonist,  and  that  in  this  latest  play  even  the  language  has  become  simply 
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declamatory.  Carla  J.  McDonough  argues  in  ‘Every  Fear  Hides  a  Wish’  (77 
44.195—205)  that  Mamet’s  male  characters  attempt  to  divide  business  perform¬ 
ance  into  masculine  and  feminine  behaviour,  ‘seeking]  displacement  of  the 
unease  rather  than  discovery  of  new  identities  that  would  release  them  from  a 
stance  which  is  antagonist  [sic]  to  the  female  without  as  well  as  to  the  feminine 
within  them’.  Other  pieces  were  less  convincing.  There  is  a  striking  discrepancy 
between  the  sophisticated  Kristevan  methodology  in  Jeanne-Andree  Nelson’s 
‘ Speed-the-Plow  or  Seed  the  Plot?:  Mamet  and  the  Female  Reader’  (EiT  10.71 — 
82)  and  the  crudity  of  Nelson’s  views  both  on  Mamet  generally  and  on  Karen’s 
role  in  this  play  in  particular,  which  Nelson  decides  to  read  entirely  ‘straight’ 
(’Even  if  she  were  guilty  of  manipulation,  which  she  is  not ...’).  Unsurprisingly, 
many  pieces  on  Mamet  explore  his  presentation  of  gender  by  way  of  Eve  Kosofsky 
Sedgwick’s  Between  Men:  English  Literature  and  Male  Homosocial  Desire 
(ColUP,  1985),  as  does  David  Radavich’s  ‘Man  Among  Men:  David  Mamet’s 
Homosocial  Order’  ( AmDram  l.i.46-60),  which  inaccurately  states  that  the 
‘insistent  masculinity’  of  Mamet’s  plays  has  received  ‘curiously  little  scholarly 
attention’.  On  the  contrary,  in  recent  years  this  subject  has  been  discussed  to  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  everything  else,  and  Radavich  says  little  that  has  not  been  said 
more  incisively  elsewhere. 

In  ‘Robert  Wilson:  Is  Postmodern  Performance  Possible?’  (77  43.14—40), 
Katherine  Arens  takes  popular  theatre  criticism  as  a  guide  to  audience  response 
to  Wilson’s  plays  (notably  Death,  Destruction  and  Detroit ):  she  argues  that  the 
audience  tries  to  recover  a  centre  of  meaning  or  myth  related  to  its  own  national 
experience,  and  in  so  doing  fails  to  recognize  the  postmodernist  plurality  of  the 
work  (a  predictable  result),  but  the  essay  is  more  valuable  for  its  range  of 
reference  and  for  providing  a  detailed  survey  of  postmodernist  ideas  in  Wilson’s 
theatre.  Other  essays  to  appear  on  Wilson  were  Dawn  Dietrich’s  ‘Space/Time  and 
the  Tapestry  of  Silence’  ( W&I  8.173-82),  which  discusses  the  treatment  of 
theatrical  space  and  time  in  The  CIVIL  warS,  and  Douglas  Langworthy’ s  ‘  “Listen 
to  the  Pictures”:  Robert  Wilson  and  German  Theater  Criticism’  ( Theater  23.i.35 — 
40). 

(c)  Miscellaneous 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  range  and  depth  of  black  dramatic  writing,  to  which 
the  book-length  studies  of  Lorraine  Hansberry  and  Adrienne  Kennedy  bear 
witness,  is  apparent  also  from  a  number  of  shorter  studies.  Mikell  Pinkney  has 
written  on  ‘Theatrical  Expressionism  in  the  Structure  and  Language  of  Ntozake 
Shange’s  spell  #7’  ( TheatreS  37.5-15),  and  the  same  play  is  considered  in  Karen 
Cronacher’s  ‘Unmasking  the  Minstrel  Mask’s  Black  Magic  in  Ntozake  Shange’s 
spell  #7’  (77  44.177—93),  which  shows  how  Shange’s  ‘choreopoem’  ‘entails  the 
deconstruction  of  the  dominant  representation  of  the  “black  experience,”  reveal¬ 
ing  blackface  as  an  over-determined  text  signifying  the  phobias  and  desires  of 
white  experience’. 

In  ‘Signifyin(g)  On  African-American  Theatre’  (TJ  44.291-303),  Harry  J. 
Elam,  Jr  exploits  Henry  Louis  Gates’s  theories  of  ‘signifyin(g)’  (intertextual 
processes  of  repetition  and  revision  in  African-American  literature)  to  argue  that 
George  C.  Wolfe’s  1986  play  The  Colored  Museum  ‘simultaneously  celebrates, 
satirizes  and  subverts  the  African-American  legacy’,  but  concludes  that  despite 
Wolfe’s  indebtedness  to  Hansberry,  Kennedy  and  Shange,  his  play  is  guilty  of 
‘sexist  attacks  on  black  female  writers’. 
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Other  essays  reveal  the  ethnic  diversity  of  contemporary  American  drama.  In 
‘The  Anthropological  Gaze  and  the  Touristic  Siting  of  Chinese  America’  ( MD 
35.81-89),  James  S.  Moy  argues  that  in  plays  such  as  Henry  David  Hwang’s 
FOB,  Asian-American  dramatists,  who  appear  to  counter  nineteenth-  and  twen¬ 
tieth-century  white  stereotyping  of  Asian-Americans,  actually  tend  either  ‘to  offer 
white  America  an  amusing  anthropological  view  of  an  internecine  Chinese 
American  conflict’,  or  enable  western  audiences  to  ‘remain  comfortably  alienated 
without  feeling  compelled  to  engage  any  of  the  real  social  issues  being  raised’. 
Hwang  is  also  considered  from  a  feminist  perspective  in  Janet  V.  Haedicke’s 
‘Henry  David  Hwang’s  M.  Butterfly ’  (JDTC  7. i. 27—44),  while  the  same  play  is 
considered  alongside  works  by  Georges  Bataille,  Nina  Weiner  and  Felix  Alberto 
in  Kent  Neely’s  ‘Intimacy  or  Cruel  Love:  Displacing  the  Other  by  Self-Assertion’ 
(JDTC  7.167-73). 

Jose  Rivera  was  interviewed  by  Lynn  Jacobson  in  SAD  (6.49—51),  to  whom  he 
spoke  about  magic  realism,  sexual  politics,  and  his  most  recent  work,  Red 
Rainbow,  Rivera’s  Each  Day  Dies  With  Sleep  was  also  published  in  SAD  (7. 1 67 — 
239),  with  an  introduction  by  the  author,  in  which  he  discusses  the  play’s  style 
and  autobiographical  elements. 

In  addition  to  the  major  figures  like  Miller  and  Albee,  several  lesser-known 
dramatists  were  interviewed  by  either  SAD  or  AmDram-,  I  list  these  alphabet¬ 
ically.  In  an  eye-opening  interview  with  Joan  Templeton  (SAD  7.253—64), 
Kenneth  Bernard  defends  both  the  right  of  the  dramatist  to  be  engaged  in  the 
production  process,  and  the  violence  of  his  plays  as  a  means  of  avoiding  desen¬ 
sitizing  mediations  of  experience:  ‘It  is  in  sinking  beneath  the  protective  layers 
of  “grammar”  that  I  hope  my  plays  have  their  life.’  AmDram  (2. i. 84-1 00)  carries 
an  interview  by  Joseph  G.  Rice  with  Lee  Blessing,  who  discusses  a  range  of  his 
plays  in  general  and  mainly  autobiographical  terms.  Horton  Foote  is  the  subject 
of  an  interview  with  Laurin  L.  Porter  in  SAD  (6. 1 77—94),  which  concentrates  on 
Foote’s  nine-play  The  Orphans’  Home  Cycle.  Neil  Simon  has  given  a  very 
detailed  interview  to  Jackson  R.  Bryer  (SAD  6.153—76),  which  covers  most  of  his 
career  and  concentrates  in  particular  on  his  playwriting  technique.  The  interview 
with  Barrie  Stavis  in  SAD  (6.71-93)  is  in  two  parts:  Ezra  Goldstein  spoke  to  him 
in  February  and  October  1990,  before  and  after  his  revised  version  of  Lamp  at 
Midnight  was  performed  in  Leningrad,  and  Stavis  discussed  his  belief  that  a  good 
play  must  have  a  ‘stake’,  whereby  the  protagonist  and  antagonist  are  locked  in 
conflict  over  an  object  or  idea  with  moral  or  ethical  implications.  The  interview 
is  followed  by  ‘The  Achievement  of  Barrie  Stavis’  (SAD  6.95-1 13),  a  collection 
of  Stavis’s  photographs  of  various  productions  of  his  plays. 

Several  other  dramatists  received  some  critical  attention;  again,  I  list  these 
alphabetically.  William  Fordyce  discusses  ‘S.  N.  Behrman’s  End  of  Summer  in 
the  Context  of  Moliere’s  Tartuffe'  (AmDram  2.i.l— 25),  with  the  aim  of  establish¬ 
ing  each  playwright’s  approach  to  comedy  by  way  of  a  comparison  of  their 
presentation  of  interpersonal  relationships.  In  ‘“Local  Color”  plus  “Frontier 
Myth”:  The  Belasco  Formula  in  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West ’  (EiT  11.85—97), 
Richard  Wattenberg  exposes  the  complex  relationship  between  Belasco’s  play  of 
1 905  and  the  frequently  self-contradictory  binary  oppositions  of  East  and  West, 
white  and  non-white,  female  and  male,  and  civilization  and  savagery  encoded 
within  contemporary  discourses  such  as  the  frontier  ethic  of  Frederick  Jackson 
Turner  and  popular  dramas  such  as  those  of  Bret  Harte.  Richard  Kostelanetz 
considers  ‘The  Radio  Dramatist  Norman  Corwin’  (AmDram  l.ii.42-60)  to  be, 
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with  Orson  Welles,  one  of  the  two  geniuses  of  American  radio,  and  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  We  Hold  These  Truths,  a  1941  show  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which,  according  to  Kostelanetz,  was 
heard  by  the  largest  audience  ever  for  a  dramatic  programme.  British  readers  may 
not  think  of  Don  DeLillo  as  a  dramatist,  but  in  ‘Gone  Fission’  ( MD  34.74—87) 
Toby  Silverman  Zinman,  after  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  novels,  gives  a  detailed  critical  analysis  of  DeLillo’s  two  plays,  The  Engin¬ 
eer  of  Moonlight,  which  Zinman  regards  as  ‘essentially  non-dramatic’,  and  the 
‘extravagantly  theatrical’  The  Day  Room,  which  exploits  the  properties  of  the 
stage  to  redefine  DeLillo’s  fascination  with  space  and  electronic  media.  In 
‘Metatheatre  as  Antitheatre’  (. AmDram  l.ii.26-41),  Suzanne  Dieckman  places 
Christopher  Durang’s  Actor’s  Nightmare  in  the  context  of  a  history  of  anti¬ 
theatrical  metadramas,  arguing  that  in  this  early  play  Durang  laments  theatre’s 
inability  to  provide  roles  and  images  which  would  enable  the  construction  of  an 
empowering  contemporary  identity.  Jessica  Prinz’s  ‘Spalding  Gray’s  Swimming 
to  Cambodia ’,  which  argues  that  ‘the  simple  set  and  staging,  the  minimal  props, 
and  quotidian  talk  are  all  ...  a  reaction  to  or  defense  mechanism  against  the 
fantastic  and  seemingly  impossible  facts  of  history’,  is  published  in  Patrick  D. 
Murphy  (ed.),  Staging  the  Impossible.  Lou  Thompson’s  ‘Feeding  the  Hungry 
Heart’  ( SoQ  30.99-102)  examines  the  treatment  of  food  in  Beth  Henley’s  Crimes 
of  the  Heart.  Kenneth  E.  Johnson’s  ‘Tina  Howe  and  Feminine  Discourse’ 
{AmDram  l.ii.  15-25)  gives  a  Lacanian  reading  of  plays  which  he  sees  as  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  phallocratic  logic  of  conventional  dramatic  structure.  In  ‘Order 
Within  Fragmentation’  {MD  34.383—91),  an  analysis  of  Arthur  Kopit  s  Wings, 
Margot  Anne  Kelley  relates  the  stroke  victim’s  struggle  for  articulation,  and  the 
audience’s  attempts  to  create  order  from  apparent  chaos,  to  postmodernist  the¬ 
ories  of  language  and  difference. 

In  ‘The  Metaphysics  of  Rabe’s  Hurlyburly’  {AmDram  l.ii.61-76),  Tony  J. 
Stafford  explores  David  Rabe’s  epistemological  uncertainties  and  ontological 
belief  that  destiny  is  accident  through  an  analysis  of  his  play’s  predominantly 
interrogative  mood.  Gay  Brewer’s  ‘He’s  Still  Falling  {AmDram  2. i. 26— 58) 
provides  a  critical  survey  of  Wallace  Shawn’s  career  and  defends  the  playwright 
from  the  most  hostile  critics  of  his  sometimes  scatological  assault  on  conventional 
morality,  but  argues  convincingly  that  after  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon  Shawn’s 
monologic  technique  may  lead  to  a  dead  end.  Robert  Cooperman  s  Lanford 
Wilson:  A  Bibliography’  appears  in  BB  (48.3.125—35).  In  Female  Freedoms, 
Dantesque  Dreams,  and  Paul  Zindel’s  Anti-Sexist  The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays  on 
Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds'  {SAD  6.123-33),  Jeffrey  B.  Loomis  argues  that 
Zindel’s  play  anticipates  more  recent,  male  feminist  plays. 
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This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  Africa  is  by  Femi  Abodunrin  (for  1991  and 
1992);  2.  Australia  by  Gay  Raines;  3.  India  by  Phillip  Langran;  4.  New  Zealand 
and  the  South  Pacific  by  Carole  Durix. 


1.  Africa 

(a)  General 

In  1991,  RAL  included  a  bibliography  of  ‘Research  Sources  on  Popular  Theatre 
and  Development  in  Africa’  by  Gaurav  Desai  (22.iii.91— 132),  and  a  ‘Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  African  Epic’  compiled  by  David  Westley  (22.iv.99— 1 15). 

ALT  17  examined  ‘The  Question  of  Language  in  African  Literature  Today’,  an 
issue  which  has  energized  and  exasperated  virtually  every  writer  and  critic  of 
African  literature  since  its  inception.  Like  a  sore  which  has  refused  to  heal, 
African  writers  have  been  forced  to  come  to  terms  with  the  inherited  hybridiza¬ 
tion  which  has  become  the  hallmark  of  their  artistry.  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s 
Decolonizing  the  Mind:  The  Politics  of  Language  in  African  Literature,  which 
advocates  writing  in  indigenous  African  languages,  establishes  one  paradigm.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  attitudes  constantly  described  as  experimentation 
with  form,  adaptation  and  even  transliteration  of  ‘African  sayings’  are  used  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  English  it  may  be  in  syntactic  and  orthographic  terms  but 
the  end  result  is  ‘English  with  a  distinctive  Shona  (Yoruba,  Igbo,  Gikuyu  etc.) 
resonance’.  However,  the  language  issue  also  transcends  the  question  of  appro¬ 
priate  media  of  expression  for  African  writing.  Fast  acquiring  the  qualities  of 
hegemonic  and  counter-hegemonic  discourses,  the  language  question  is  also  quite 
capable  of  revealing  the  ideological  superstructure  informing  the  preoccupation 
of  each  and  every  African  writer  or  critic.  With  the  possible  exception  of  Julius 
Spencer’s  ‘Language  Pluralism  in  Sierra  Leonean  Drama  in  Krio’,  the  essays  in 
this  volume  of  ALT  are  concentrated  on  the  second  preoccupation. 

In  ‘Dreams  of  Home:  Colonialism  and  Postmodernism’  ( RAL  22.iv.5- 27),  Ian 
Baucom  examines  what  amounts  to  a  delusion  of  grandeur  on  both  sides  of  the 
divide  in  the  colonial  and,  by  extension,  postmodern  discourse.  ‘The  fabrication 
of  fragments  of  home’  and  ‘a  sense  of  a  specific  space  of  cultural  colonial 
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discourse’,  are  just  two  among  many  ‘dreams  of  home’  from  the  factory  of 
fetishism  which  the  colonialists  and  nationalists  have  both  denied.  Both  have 
instead  sought  authority  in  the  authenticity  of  ‘origin’.  In  this  atmosphere  of 
grand  delusion,  the  most  thoroughly  fetishized  cultural  artefact,  according  to 
Baucom,  ‘is  the  English  book’.  Still  on  fetishized  artefacts,  the  urgent  need  for 
abiding  paradigms  or  rigorous  theoretical  frameworks  as  ways  of  undermining  the 
often  facile  slip  into  a  search  for  ‘origins’  is  the  subject  of  Adebayo  Williams’s 
‘Towards  a  Theory  of  Cultural  Production  in  Africa’  ( RAL  22.ii.5— 20).  When 
structured  around  cultural  production,  theoretically  barren  polarizations  such  as 
those  between  ‘the  proponents  of  African  socialism  and  socialism  in  Africa’, 
according  to  Williams,  would  disappear  and  in  their  stead  leave  enough  space  for 
feminist  theory  to  mount  its  formidable  critique  of  authoritarian  and  patriarchal 
codes  and  categories,  for  example.  Problematized  rather  than  glossed  over,  the 
task  before  cultural  producers  and  analysts  alike  is  the  creation  of  an  enabling 
atmosphere  that  will  permit  the  rigorous  theorization  of  their  role  ‘within  the 
global  context  of  industrialization  and,  indeed,  of  the  multinationalization  of 
culture’.  Oyekan  Owomoyela’s  ‘Socialist  Realism  or  African  Realism?  A  Choice 
of  Ancestors’  ( RAL  22.ii.2 1^40)  is  another  treatise  on  the  ideological  tempera¬ 
ments  of  the  forces  contending  the  turbulent  terrain  of  Africa’s  cultural  produc¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  primary  conclusions  of  Owomoyela’s  essay,  arrived  at  after  a 
critical  overview  of  the  Marxist  credo,  is  that  the  African  Marxists’  dependence 
on  European  predecessors,  living  and  dead,  suggests  that  they  might  more  appro¬ 
priately  be  designated  as  Euro-Marxists.  Obviously  piqued  by  the  relegation  of 
‘traditional’  African  aesthetics  to  inconsequential  levels,  Owomoyela  charges 
leading  African  intellectuals  to  lead  the  way  in  researching  the  African  past  in 
order  to  recoup  the  triumphs  of  Africa’s  social  organization  and  refurbish  them  as 
viable  alternatives  to  colonial  impositions. 

African  Literature  and  African  Historical  Experience  is  the  sixth  in  the  series 
of  the  publication  Calabar  Studies  in  African  Literature.  The  volume  is  devoted 
to  critical  articulations  of  African  literature  through  the  continent’s  history.  The 
twelve  essays  in  the  volume  are  selected,  according  to  one  of  the  editors  Chidi 
Ikonne,  from  about  eighty  papers  which  were  presented  at  the  1989  ICALEL 
conference.  Issues  ranging  from  the  burden  of  history  to  the  problematic  and 
highly  contentious  issue  of  Africa’s  cultural  homogeneity  are  examined.  Karen 
King-Aribisala’s  essay  is  a  neo-negritudinist  defence  of  the  idea  of  Africa’s 
(cultural)  homogeneity.  Her  paper  ‘African  Homogeneity:  The  Affirmation  of  a 
“United”  African  and  Afro- West  Indian  Identity’  (35-51)  dabbles  in  an  area 
requiring  vigorous  theoretical  focus  and,  lacking  one,  fails  to  achieve  coherence 
and  depth  on  an  issue  which  even  the  most  fanatical  of  exponents  are  fast 
relegating  to  the  level  of  an  abstract  philosophical  idea.  H.  H.  Okam’s  ‘The 
Novelist  as  Historian:  Yambo  Ouologuem’s  Le  Devior  de  Violence  Revisited’ 
(53-62),  although  focused  in  the  later  part  on  Ouologuem’s  controversial  mag¬ 
num  opus,  gives  a  panoramic  overview  of  the  novel’s  numerous  historical  ante¬ 
cedents:  Casely-Hayford’s  Ethiopia  Unbound  (1911),  Kobina  Senkyi’s  The 
Anglo-Fante  (1918),  Rene  Maran’s  Batoula  (1921)  and  Le  Livre  de  la  Brouse 
(1934)  among  others  are  some  of  these  historical  precursors  to  Ouologuem’s 
novel.  Like  Bound  to  Violence,  they  all  celebrate  history  as  the  hero  of  the  African 
novel,  and,  in  Okam’s  summation,  although  Ouologuem’s  book  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  celebration  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  individuals,  it  is  none  the  less  an 
effort  at  imaginatively  recapturing  the  history  of  the  African  past.  S.  E.  Ogude’s 
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‘African  Literature  and  the  Burden  of  History:  Some  Reflections’  (1—9)  begins 
from  the  well-known  premise  that  since  the  history  of  Africa  in  the  last  five 
hundred  years  is  the  story  of  slavery,  colonialism  and  neocolonialism,  African 
writings  develop  historical  undertones  so  long  as  they  can  be  said  to  have 
developed  analogously  to  these  catalytic  events.  Others  such  as  Aderemi 
Bamikunle’s  ‘Literature  as  a  Historical  Process:  A  Study  of  Ojaide’s  Labyrinths 
of  the  Delta’,  Chioma  Opara’s  ‘The  “Herstory”  in  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Histories’ 
and  Ezenwa  Ohaeto’s  ‘The  Historical  Dimension  of  Chukwuemeka  Ike’s  Female 
Characters’  all  explore  individual  authors’  sense  of  history,  especially  how  many 
of  their  characters  reflect  personalities  such  as  the  griots,  priests,  priestesses  and 
oracular  voices  from  history.  Perhaps  the  obvious  shortcoming  of  the  volume  is 
that  it  does  not  cover  other  parts  of  Africa.  Only  E.  O.  Onochie’s  ‘Reflection  of 
African  Historical  Experiences  in  East  Africa’  (83—95)  is  pre-eminently  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  sub-region,  while  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
have  no  essays  focusing  on  them. 


(b)  West  Africa 

E.  N.  Emenyonu’s  Studies  on  the  Nigerian  Novel  is  a  collection  of  essays  written 
between  1971  and  1991.  The  essays  reflect  the  wealth  of  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  scholar  who  has  been  associated  with  Nigerian  literature  for  over  two 
decades.  While  essays  such  as  ‘African  Literature  Revisited:  A  Search  for  African 
Critical  Standards’  which  opens  the  volume  and  ‘Nigerian  Literature  since 
Independence’  are  obviously  dated,  they  are  recorded  here  for  posterity  as  high 
and  low  points  in  the  evolution  of  the  literature  of  Africa’s  most  populous  nation. 

Umelo  Ojinmah’s  Chinua  Achebe:  New  Perspectives  is  a  critical  articulation 
of  what  the  author  describes  as  the  social  realism  that  pervades  Achebe’s  writing. 
In  four  chapters,  Ojinmah  traces  the  novelistic  career  of  one  of  Africa’s  leading 
writers  and  observes  how  the  cultural  nationalism  that  informs  the  early  works 
quickly  mellowed  in  the  face  of  neocolonial  contradictions  wrought  by  the 
emergent  black  elites  of  many  African  states.  Consequently,  the  feeling  of 
cultural  angst  that  provoked  Things  Fall  Apart  and  Arrow  of  God  were  subse¬ 
quently  replaced  by  the  sharp  barbs  and  social  commentaries  of  A  Man  of  the 
People  and  Anthills  of  the  Savannah.  However,  Ojinmah’s  book  does  not  add 
much  to  our  critical  understanding  of  Achebe’s  work.  In  many  places  Ojinmah 
simply  quotes  from  the  writings  of  other  critics  of  Achebe’s  work,  many  of  whom 
have  always  harped  on  Achebe’s  realist  perception  in  any  case.  In  ‘ Things  Fall 
Apart  Revisited:  A  Semantic  and  Stylistic  Study  of  Character  in  Achebe’  {ALT 
17.15—25),  A.  L.  Oyeleye  concentrates  on  two  of  the  novel’s  leading  characters, 
Okonkwo  and  Obierika,  and  observes  how  a  semantic/syntactic  understanding  of 
their  names  elucidates  their  characters.  The  reader’s  interest,  Oyeleye  concludes, 
is  not  just  sustained  through  the  fine  stories  Achebe  tells,  but  also  through  the 
animating  linguistic  manipulation  of  his  characters. 

Several  of  the  studies  on  Wole  Soyinka  this  year  were  also  preoccupied  with 
issues  of  language.  In  ‘Language,  Ideology,  Desire:  Rereading  Soyinka’s  The 
Road ’  {ALT  17.61—70),  Simon  Gikandi  argues  that  the  central  conflict  in  the  play 
is  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary.  The  relationships  of  domination  which 
ideology  engenders,  set  against  the  backdrop  of  the  linguistic  repertoire  of  each 
character  and  the  sets  of  images  and  myths  they  carry,  are  pointers  to  the 
individual’s  ‘Desire’.  It  is  these  variables,  Language,  Ideology  and  Desire,  more 
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than  anything  else,  that  are  capable  of  revealing  what  the  characters  are  and  what 
they  would  like  to  be.  Similarly,  Obi  Maduakor’s  ‘Theme  and  Language  in 
Soyinka’s  Madmen  and  Specialists'  ( ALT  17.71—80)  discusses  the  philosophy  of 
‘As’  as  the  play’s  central  theme  and  the  dramatist’s  engineering  of  the  resources 
of  language  to  back  it  up.  Maduakor  observes  that  in  both  Madmen  and  Special¬ 
ists  and  The  Road  Soyinka  imbues  his  characters  with  an  immense  facility  of 
language.  However,  the  language  of  both  Old  Man  and  the  Mendicants  in  the 
former  play  is  not  always  rhetorical,  as  Professor’s  in  The  Road,  but  terse  and 
cryptic  and  yet  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its  allusions.  Thus,  both  critics  are 
in  perfect  agreement  that  Soyinka’s  attempts  to  communicate  his  reaction  to 
social  anomy  are  carried  out  in  the  highest  linguistic  experimentation  possible. 
But  while  both  Gikandi  and  Maduakor  tacitly  recognize  the  fact  that  the  plays  do 
not  communicate  to  the  uninitiated,  only  Maduakor  extends  his  discussion  to 
critical  quarters  that  have  denounced  Soyinka’s  depictions  as  being  superficial, 
defeatist  and  negative.  Grahame  Smith’s  ‘Photography  as  a  Theme  in  Wole 
Soyinka’s  The  Lion  and  the  Jewel '  (JCL  26.207—14)  opens  up  an  area  which  has 
remained  virtually  untouched  in  discussions  of  Soyinka’s  dramaturgy.  Lucid, 
imaginative  and  entertaining,  Smith  argues  that  the  theme  of  photography  in  the 
play  is  obviously  more  than  a  plot  device.  The  epistemic  nature  of  the  intrusion 
of  this  previously  unknown  instrument  of  technology  into  the  agrarian  world  of 
Ilujinle  leads  Smith  to  ask  what  happens  when  such  an  instrument  designed  to 
reproduce  images  of  what  we  call  reality  erupts  into  people’s  lives. 

Taban  lo  Liyong’s  ‘Ayi  Kwei  Armah  in  Two  Moods’  ( JCL  26.1—18),  which 
sets  the  tone  for  essays  focusing  on  Armah’s  work,  is  more  of  a  rhetorical  bombast 
than  a  piece  explicating  literary  exegesis.  Imbued  with  a  Pan-Africanist  outlook, 
lo  Liyong  argues  that  only  a  re-Africanization  of  the  African  mind  can  save  the 
African  from  the  continued  mental  enslavement  of  the  neocolonial  era.  Thus 
Armah  is  indubitably  guilty  of  reinforcing  Fanonian  models,  by  adding  The 
Beautyful  Ones  to  Fanon’s  hard-eyed  critique  of  the  African  situation  in  The 
Wretched  of  the  Earth,  for  example,  while  disparaging  efforts  such  as  Nkrumah’s, 
which  any  Pan-Africanist  would  consider  worthwhile,  and  neglecting  Amil 
Cabral’s  pungent  admonition  that  freedom  and  redemption  can  only  come  as  a 
result  of  a  ‘return  to  the  African  source  of  civilization’.  Working  from  a  realist’s 
perspective  A.  N.  Mensah’s  ‘Style  and  Purpose  in  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Two 
Thousand  Seasons'  {ALT  17.1-13)  asks  questions  that  are  asymmetrical  to  lo 
Liyong’s.  According  to  Mensah,  Armah’s  depiction  in  Two  Thousand  Seasons  has 
the  curious  duplicity  of  resembling  the  epic  in  its  style  and  tone,  while  at  the  same 
time  possessing  the  attribute  of  expressing  an  individual  ideal  in  a  fragmented 
world,  an  attribute  which  Lukacs  ascribes  to  the  novel  in  The  Theory  of  the  Novel. 
However,  the  central  problem  Mensah  finds  with  Armah  s  fourth  novel  is  not  its 
experimentations  with  form,  but  a  lack  of  realism  in  Armah  as  he  advocates  a 
monolithic  ‘way’  for  the  African  at  a  time  when  many  have  adopted  new-fangled 
ways  such  as  Christianity,  Islam,  republicanism  and  even  multi-party  democracy. 

Chris  Dunton’s  ‘Truth  From  Contraries:  A  Study  of  Form  in  the  Work  of  Femi 
Osofisan’  {ALT  17.81-90)  begins  the  essays  on  the  younger  generation  of  West 
African  writers  with  one  of  their  leading  figures.  Contrary  to  popular  perception 
of  Osofisan  as  a  playwright,  Dunton  observes  that  it  was  his  first  published  work 
Kolera  Kolej,  a  novel  and  not  a  play,  which  appeared  in  1975,  that  introduced  the 
writer  to  a  Nigerian/African  audience/reader.  Dunton  demonstrates  how  the  novel 
establishes  a  continuity  between  itself  and  Osofisan’ s  highly  acclaimed  plays 
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such  as  Once  Upon  Four  Robbers  and  Morountodun  as  they  reveal  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  formal  matters.  In  ‘Festus  Iyayi’s  Heroes:  Two  Novels  in  One?  {RAL 
23.43-53),  Firinne  Ne  Chreachain  articulates  the  de-automatizing  discourse 
which  Iyayi  sets  in  motion  by  writing  an  account  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war  ‘from 
below’,  a  perspective  that  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  dominant  class. 
Thus  Iyayi’s  novel  invites  the  reader  to  adopt  an  intertextual  approach  to  it  and 
other  texts  of  similar  concern,  especially  those  written  by  the  army  generals  from 
the  other  side  of  the  ideological  divide.  Ezenwa  Ohaeto’s  ‘Dimensions  of  Lan¬ 
guage  in  New  Nigerian  Poetry’  {ALT  17.155—64)  is  focused  on  the  works  of  three 
distinguished  members  of  the  younger  generation  of  Nigerian  poets.  Against  the 
background  of  what  he  calls  the  achievements  of  their  predecessors  at  language 
use,  Ohaeto’s  essay  examines  the  extent  to  which  experimentation  with  language 
forms  is  blended  with  thematic  concerns  in  the  poetry  of  Chinweizu,  Aig- 
Imoukhuede  and  Osundare. 

Julius  Spencer’s  ‘Language  Pluralism  in  Sierra  Leonean  Drama  in  Krio’  {ALT 
17.91-7)  examines  how  the  use  of  Krio  in  the  theatre  has  brought  the  theatre 
closer  to  the  average  Sierra  Leonean.  The  essay  focuses  on  the  dynamics  of 
language  use,  especially  how  code-switching  from  standard  English  to  Krio,  for 
example,  is  indicative  of  the  social  class  of  a  character,  and  the  handling  of  this 
linguistic  manifestation  by  some  of  the  major  contemporary  playwrights  currently 
writing  in  Krio.  In  ‘Guillaume  Oyono-Mbia:  A  Bilingual  Playwright’  {ALT 
17.98—107),  Unionmwan  Edebiri  reports  on  the  bilingualism  of  Guillaume 
Oyone-Mbia  and  how  the  playwright  is  able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  both  sides  of 
the  linguistic  divide  in  his  native  Cameroon.  Like  Samuel  Beckett,  Oyono-Mbia 
writes  in  both  French  and  English  and  translates  his  works  to  and  from  the  two 
languages. 

The  Singing  Anthill:  Ogoni  Folk  Tales  is  a  welcome  contribution  from  prob¬ 
ably  the  best-known  Ogoniman  in  Nigeria,  Ken  Saro-Wiwa.  After  putting  his 
beleaguered  people  firmly  on  the  political  map  and  conscience  of  Nigeria,  Saro- 
Wiwa  extends  his  service  to  his  people  in  literary  terms  by  declaring  the  effects 
their  oral  tradition  and  folk  tales  have  had  on  him  as  a  writer.  The  twenty-eight 
tales  recorded  in  the  volume  are  testimonies  to  how  the  Ogoni  people  cope  with 
famine  and  childlessness  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  tyranny,  injustice,  tale¬ 
bearing,  vanity,  and  arrogance  are  held  in  contempt  in  the  Ogoni’s  sociocultural 
psyche. 


(c)  East  Africa 

JCL  included  a  bibliography  of  East  and  Central  African  writing  introduced  by 
Mpalive  Msiska  and  compiled  by  Rosemary  Ndegwa  {JCL  26.7-12).  Msiska’s 
imaginative  and  sensitively  written  introduction  observes  the  decline  in  literary 
activity  and  the  deteriorating  literacy  level  not  only  within  the  region  but  in  the 
continent  as  a  whole.  Unless  the  literacy  level  is  dramatically  raised  to  a  level  that 
would  support  a  modest  publishing  industry  and  literary  system,  book  publishing 
in  the  region  and  the  rest  of  the  continent,  according  to  Msiska,  will  experience 
a  very  difficult  period  in  the  coming  decade. 

Thomas  H.  Jackson’s  ‘Orality,  Orature  and  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’  {RAL  22.i.5 — 
15)  is  a  well-researched  and  imaginative  essay  on  the  gradual  shifts  in  Ngugi’s 
approach  to  the  problematic  of  language.  The  narrative  linearity  in  Ngugi’s  own 
work,  an  awareness  of  his  society’s  orality,  demonstrated  and  attested  to  by  the 
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significance  of  Okot  p’Bitek’s  Song  of  Lawino  in  East  Africa’s  literary  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  Ngugi’s  brief  but  fruitful  encounter  with  the  Kamiriithu  cultural  centre 
are  some  of  the  reasons  Jackson  advances  as  signalling  the  shift.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  mature  Ngugi’s  canvassing  of  the  relationship  of  language  to 
culture  as  formulated  in  works  like  Decolonizing  the  Mind.  Jackson’s  theoretical 
premise  being  anchored  on  Adam  Parry’s  explication  of  the  relation  of  ergon- 
human  action  to  /ogos-speech  as  the  expression  of  the  reason,  thought,  order,  plan 
that  informs  the  actions  to  follow,  leads  him  to  conclude  that  Ngugi’s  writing, 
especially  his  Petals  of  Blood  and  A  Grain  of  Wheat,  ‘present  themselves  as 
articulation  of  lore,  liberating  acts  of  speech  in  themselves  that  try  to  present  a 
true  logos  to  guide  communal,  in  fact  national  ergon’.  However,  Elleke  Boehmer’s 
‘The  Master’s  Dance  to  the  Master’s  Voice:  Revolutionary  Nationalism  and  the 
Representation  of  Women  in  the  Writing  of  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’  ( JCL  26.188-97) 
is  an  unremitting  feminist  critique  of  Ngugi’s  depiction  of  women  characters  in 
his  plays,  novels  and  short  stories.  According  to  Boehmer,  the  enduring  patriar¬ 
chal  cast  of  Ngugi’s  ideas  operates  against  the  background  of  a  monolithic 
structure  replete  with  historical  overtones  of  male  domination.  To  Boehmer,  the 
majority  of  Ngugi’s  women  characters  are  not  just  ‘transported  by  phallic  power’, 
but  their  emancipation  is  also  consistently  relegated  to  second  place  within  the 
context  of  the  national  struggle  against  neocolonialism.  Ngugi’s  theoretical  con¬ 
struct  that  sets  class  above  gender  distinction  does  not  help  matters  either,  as 
Boehmer  argues  with  conviction  that  ‘if  mothers  are  assumed  to  be  non-workers, 
and  prostitutes,  like  Wanja  of  Petals  of  Blood  (1977),  part  of  a  lumpenproletariat, 
and  if  most  of  Ngugi’s  women  can  be  slotted  into  either  category,  then  both  are 
automatically  and  conveniently  marginalised’.  At  best,  Boehmer  observes  fur¬ 
ther,  these  women  are  merely  given  ‘support  roles  in  an  essentially  male  struggle’ 
and  dance  to  the  tunes  of  the  same  old  overlord;  ‘it  is  still  the  master’s  dance  to 
the  master’s  voice’. 

But  since  no  one  but  the  ‘master’  can  defend  himself,  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s 
essay  ‘Moving  the  Centre:  Towards  a  Pluralism  of  Cultures’  {JCL  26.198-206) 
is  placed  symbolically  next  to  Elleke  Boehmer’s  in  the  same  issue  of  JCL.  The 
article’s  historical  overtone  and  its  concern  with  traditions  and  attitudes  which 
have  shaped  global  opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  monolithic  cultural  and  political 
centre  provide  easy  citation  for  preoccupations  like  Boehmer’s.  Incidentally,  a 
bone  of  contention  in  Boehmer’s  essay  is  the  apparent  lack  of  reference  to  women 
writers,  ‘not  [even]  in  his  numerous  inventories  of  canonical  literary  names  nor 
in  the  list  of  respected  figures  which  he  himself  suggests  for  university  curricula’. 
However,  ‘Moving  the  Centre’  is  a  piece  imbued  with  its  own  force  and  argued 
with  Ngugi’s  characteristic  passion.  From  his  creative  and  critical  writings, 
Ngugi  cites  with  eminent  justification  his  unrelenting  attempt  at  fragmenting  the 
idea  of  a  monolithic  centre,  and  pointing  instead  ‘Towards  a  pluralism  of  Cul¬ 
tures’.  ‘The  possibility  of  moving  the  centre  from  its  location  in  Europe  towards 
a  pluralism  of  centres’  is  not  just  another  means  to  expanding  the  human 
imagination,  but  according  to  Ngugi,  it  is  ‘only  in  this  way  [that]  we  can  build  a 
proper  foundation  for  a  true  commonwealth  of  cultures  and  literatures’. 

In  ‘Character  Names  and  Types  in  Ngugi’s  Devil  on  the  Cross’  ( Ufahamu 
19 .96—1 1 1),  Gichingiri  Ndigirigi  takes  issues  with  other  critics  of  Ngugi’s  work 
and  their  tendency  to  dismiss  rather  offhandedly  the  suggestiveness  of  the  names 
Ngugi  gives  his  characters  as  just  another  piece  of  evidence  of  the  author’s 
partisanship  too  many.  Names  like  Chui  or  Leopard,  the  suggestive  Sir  Swallow 
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Bloodall  and  Cambridge  Fraudsham  are  regarded  by  Peter  Nazareth  and  Lewis 
Nkosi  as  evidence  of  Ngugi’s  apparent  distrust  of  his  readers  deductive  reason¬ 
ing  ability.  It  is  a  rather  mischievous  little  point,  but  Ndigirigi  argues  that  one 
guess  is  as  good  as  another  in  claiming  that  the  possibility  of  a  character  s  name 
tallying  with  his/her  ideological  viewpoint  is  quite  unlikely. 

Ernest  Obi  Onochie’s  ‘Reflections  of  African  Historical  Experiences  in  East 
African  Poetry’  (in  Ikonne  et  al.)  is  a  superficial  and  sloppy  exploration  of  a 
rather  interesting  title.  Onochie  attempts  to  chronicle  the  thematic  preoccupations 
of  major  East  African  poets  such  as  Okot  p’Bitek,  Jared  Angira,  John  Mbiti  and 
Taban  lo  Liyong  among  others,  and  their  exploration  of  themes  of  Africa’s 
precolonial  reality,  slavery,  colonialism,  Christian  evangelism,  the  struggle  for 
independence,  the  role  of  the  OAU  and  the  problems  of  leadership  that  have 
afflicted  emergent  African  countries.  Ann  Biersteker  articulates  the  issue  of 
marginalization  of  a  major  Kenyan/East  African  ‘popular’  writer  in  ‘An  Alterna¬ 
tive  East  African  Voice:  The  Wa-Nduuta  Stories  of  Gakaara  wa  Wanjau  ( RAL 
22.iv.63— 78).  Over  forty  years  of  prolific  writing  in  Gikuyu,  Gakaara  wa  Wanjau 
has  meticulously  documented  the  historic  struggles  of  the  Kenyan  people  against 
British  colonialism  and  neocolonial,  social  and  political  parasites  of  the  emergent 
state.  Wa  Wanjau’s  effort  has  been  recognized  for  its  pioneering  role  in  the 
development  of  literature  in  Gikuyu  language  by  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o  and  Ngugi 
wa  Mirii  on  the  dedication  page  of  the  translation  of  Ngaahika  Ndeenda/I  Will 
Marry  When  I  Want.  Wa  Wanjau,  according  to  the  Ngugis,  ‘before  the  Mau  Mau 
anti-imperialist  struggle  used  to  write  books  in  the  Gikuyu  language'. 
Biersteker’s  analysis  of  three  stories  from  wa  Wanjau’s  wa-Nduuta  series  is  a 
welcome  attempt  to  situate  wa  Wanjau’s  work  in  the  mainstream  of  critical 
discourse.  A  similar  attempt  aimed  at  situating  a  dominant  literary  figure  at  the 
forefront  of  literary  criticism,  and  one  that  is  steeped  in  ancient  controversy,  can 
be  found  in  Ibrahim  Noor  Shariff  s  ‘The  Liyongo  Conundrum:  Reexamining  the 
Historicity  of  Swahili’s  National  Poet-Hero’  {RAL  22.ii.  1 53 — 67). 

In  Oral  Literature  of  the  Kalenjin,  C.  Chesaina  has  compiled  and  analysed  the 
oral  narratives,  songs,  proverbs  and  riddles  of  the  Kalenjin  people  and  the  roles 
they  play  in  articulating  the  hopes,  fears  and  aspirations  of  the  people.  The 
Kalenjin  of  Kenya  comprise  seven  major  dialect  groups  and  inhabit  the  Western 
and  Rift  Valley  areas  of  modem  Kenya. 

Rhonda  Cobham’s  ‘Boundaries  of  the  Nation:  Boundaries  of  the  Self:  African 
Nationalist  Fictions  and  Nuruddin  Farah’s  Maps'  {RAL  22. ii. 83— 98)  is  a  vigorous 
and  well-argued  essay  focused  primarily  on  Farah’s  gesture  of  irreverence  with 
which  he  announced  his  break  with  the  past  in  his  novel  Maps,  but  one  that  also 
addresses  the  ‘conflictless’  synthesis  which  many  African  writers  apply  to  issues 
such  as  individual  and  collective  identity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  unstable 
categories  of  gender  and  nationality  on  the  other. 


(d)  Southern  Africa 

JCL  included  a  bibliography  of  Zimbabwean  writing  compiled  and  introduced  by 
Caroline  Rooney  {JCL  26.1-6).  In  Zimbabwe,  publishing  confidence  is  serving 
the  symbiotic  role  of  justifying  a  flourishing  literary  scene.  According  to  Caroline 
Rooney,  earlier  constraints  on  the  documentation  of  the  Zimbabwean  war  of 
liberation,  for  example,  ranging  from  ‘lack  of  writing  skills  among  those  with 
first-hand  experience  to  fear  of  censorship  and  psychological  hurdles  involved  in 
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dealing  with  the  material,  are  said  to  be  diminishing’.  A  detailed  bibliography  of 
writing  from  South  Africa,  including  the  recently  un-banned,  was  also  compiled 
and  introduced  by  Dorothy  Driver  (JCL  26.159-227).  Driver’s  introduction  be¬ 
gins  with  the  change  in  political  and  cultural  life  that  occurred  in  1990  with  the 
announcement  by  the  State  President  that  restrictions  on  hitherto  banned  political 
organizations  and  individuals  would  be  lifted,  and,  in  June,  that  the  four-year-old 
State  of  Emergency  would  not  be  re-imposed.  However,  with  many  aspects  of  the 
State’s  censorship  still  in  place,  Driver’s  cautious  optimism  sums  up  the  general 
feeling  about  South  Africa:  ‘it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  easing  of  censorship 
opens  up  South  African  minds’. 

Special  issues  of  journals  included  Kunapipi  on  ‘New  Art  and  Literature  from 
South  Africa’  edited  by  Kirsten  Holst  Peterson  and  Anna  Rutherford.  Peterson’s 
‘Introduction:  An  Altered  Aesthetics?’  ( Kunapipi  14.i/ii.i— viii)  examines  the 
panoramic  interplay  of  critical  perspectives  and  viewpoints  on  the  New  South 
Africa,  and  concludes  that  ‘although  the  debate  is  angry,  it  has  moved  into  a  world 
where  ideas  and  controversies  are  concerned  with  ways  of  seeing,  not  ways  of 
suppressing’.  Michael  Chapman’s  ‘The  Critic  in  a  State  of  Emergency:  Towards 
a  Theory  of  Reconstruction  (after  February  2)’  ( Kunapipi  14.i/ii.l— 13)  is  one  of 
such  angry  salvos.  Chapman,  as  Peterson  observes,  ‘is  obviously  beleaguered, 
both  by  critics  and  by  his  own  struggle  with  a  difficult  standpoint’.  However, 
Chapman’s  implicit  proposition  is  the  theory  of  reconstruction  which  he  advo¬ 
cates  as  one  way  of  bridging  past  and  present  inequalities  in  education,  economic 
and  political  life,  because  ‘the  post-apartheid  ideal  is  future  based’.  For  ‘in  a 
society  where  contexts  overwhelm  texts’,  a  theory  of  reconstruction.  Chapman 
contends,  will  not  merely  blur  the  distinctions  between  literary  studies  and 
cultural  studies,  but  criticism  as  a  contribution  to  social  analysis  and  change 
would  also  become  the  path  to  value  and  relevance.  The  feeling  of  deja-vu  in 
writers  and  critics  alike  is  pursued  further  in  Stephen  Gray’s  ‘An  Author’s 
Agenda:  Re-visioning  Past  and  Present  for  a  Future  South  Africa’  ( Kunapipi  14.i / 
ii.23 — 31).  Nadine  Gordimer’s  ‘Living  in  the  Interregnum’  and  Njabulo  Ndebele’s 
‘Beyond  Protest’  among  others  provide  paradigmatic  references  for  Gray  in 
situating  his  own  artistic  practices,  and  ostensibly  in  postulating  the  view  that 
South  African  literature  and  society  ‘are  not  only  post-protest,  but  post  everything 
else’. 

Emmanuel  M.  Chiwome’s  ‘Commitment  and  Language  in  Joseph  Kumbirai’s 
Poetry’  {RAL  22.i.55-b6)  focuses  on  the  writing  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  Shona 
poets  in  Zimbabwe.  According  to  Chiwome,  Kumbirai’s  poetry  spans  the  period 
between  1965  and  1983,  straddling  the  colonial  and  independence  periods. 
Chiwome’s  essay  differentiates  Kumbirai’s  early  Shona  poetry,  which  explores 
the  traditional  didactic  poetic  genre  or  nhango,  from  the  socially  and  politically 
oriented  poems  or  NduriDzeZimbabwe  composed  by  the  poet  in  maturity.  Osten¬ 
sibly,  both  the  early  Kumbirai  who  entered  the  Zimbabwean  literary  scene  as  a 
devout  Roman  Catholic  proselytizer,  priest,  teacher  and  critic,  often  contrasting 
colonial-cum-missionary  values  with  those  of  a  beleaguered  traditional  outlook, 
and  the  Kumbirai  who  renounced  celibacy  and  priesthood  to  celebrate  the  advent 
of  political  independence  have  contributed  immensely  to  stabilizing  the  cultural 
psyche  of  his  society  by  showing  the  transposability  and  resilience  of  Shona  oral 
poetic  genres. 

The  paradoxical  nature  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  writer  in  South  Africa’s 
deracinated  milieu,  especially  for  the  black  writer,  is  the  subject  of  Daniel 
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Kunene’s  ‘Language,  Literature  and  the  Struggle  for  Liberation  in  South  Africa’ 
(. ALT  17.37-50).  The  paradox  of  the  black  writer’s  situation  is  all  too  vivid  in 
Nadine  Gordimer’s  assertion  that  while  ‘Black  writers  choose  their  plots,  char¬ 
acters  and  literary  styles;  their  themes  choose  them’.  Confronted  with  a  multilin¬ 
gual  audience  the  black  writer  has  to  address  not  just  the  vast  gulf  between  his 
black  and  white  audiences  but  also  the  linguistic  variety  within  the  black  audi¬ 
ence  itself.  According  to  Kunene,  the  task  begins  by  developing  not  just  linguistic 
versatility  but,  perhaps  more  importantly,  a  temperamental  balance  that  would 
make  the  writer  serve  the  emotional  needs  of  his  varied  and  diverse  audiences. 

Ian  Steadman’s  ‘Theatre  Beyond  Apartheid’  ( RAL  22.iii.77— 90)  identifies  the 
need  to  re-evaluate  and  theorize  new  contexts  for  the  growing  conventions  of  the 
anti-apartheid  theatre  lest  they  harden  into  dogma.  Far  from  arguing  that  South 
Africa  has  already  transcended  the  era  of  apartheid,  Steadman  sees  apartheid  and 
its  apparatus  of  sociocultural  blight  as  an  enemy  in  decline.  Thus,  now  is  the  time 
to  initiate  a  theatre  that  would  transcend  apartheid,  and  in  this  sense  one  that  is 
capable  of  inducing  a  critical  temperament  which  is  vigilant  against  complacency, 
convention  and  dogmatism.  If  the  readily  observable  and  positive  traits  of  the 
anti-apartheid  theatre  such  as  the  democratic  collaborative  processes  of  workshop 
theatre,  edifying  and  entertaining,  are  carried  forward  or  maintained,  Steadman 
argues,  then  the  finest  hour  of  South  African  theatre  beyond  apartheid  may  well 
lie  in  the  future. 

In  ‘Ovals,  Spheres,  Ellipses,  and  Sundry  Bugles:  Alex  La  Guma  Imagines  the 
Human  Body’  {RAL  22. iv. 79-98),  William  Carpenter  examines  La  Guma’s  de¬ 
piction  of  the  themes  of  degradation  and  the  sense  of  collective  identity  that 
emerges  in  response  to  it.  Against  the  background  of  La  Guma’s  fascination  with 
the  persistence  of  human  solidarity  in  hostile  environments,  Carpenter  observes 
how  South  African  racism  prohibits  this  solidarity  and  instead  turns  human 
beings  into  ghosts,  beasts,  machines  or  stones,  obliterating  their  human  identity. 
To  contextualize  this  deracinated  milieu,  La  Guma  juxtaposes  two  sets  of  meta¬ 
phors  in  A  Walk  in  the  Night,  for  example,  and  these  are  metaphors  of  death, 
discrimination  and  decay,  and  metaphors  of  struggling  life.  Carpenter  observes 
further  that  La  Guma’s  interrogation  of  the  human  body  is  just  one  aspect  of  a 
tradition  which  amplifies  and  repeats  the  spectacular,  but  one  which  according  to 
JanMohammed  also  ‘demonstrates  the  systematic,  if  painful,  emergence  of  the 
subject’. 

Dorothy  Driver’s  ‘Imagined  Selves,  (Un)imagined  Marginalises’  ( JSAS  17.ii. 
337-54)  is  a  well-argued  review  essay  focusing  on  three  South  African  auto¬ 
biographies.  According  to  Driver,  each  of  the  three  works  under  review  conforms 
in  varying  degree  to  the  problematic  social  maxim  which  states  that  white  women 
need  to  write  themselves  back  into  a  history  which  black  South  Africans  have 
claimed  as  their  own.  Thus,  while  Mary  Benson’s  A  Far  Cry:  The  Making  of  a 
South  African  anxiously  conforms  to  this  social  maxim,  Emma  Mashinini’s 
Strikes  Have  Followed  Me  all  My  Life  confidently  straddles  the  manichaean 
polarizations  of  the  white-constructed  and  black-constructed  selves,  and 
Caesarina  Kona  Makhoere’s  No  Child's  Play:  In  Prison  Under  Apartheid  asser¬ 
tively  avoids  marginality  of  all  kinds.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  race-class  conflation 
ordained  by  South  African  society  that  informs  the  reaction  of  each  author  and  the 
need  to  document  their  individual  and  unique  experiences  under  apartheid.  In  the 
case  of  Mary  Benson,  there  is  a  need  to  create  a  temporal  distance  between  the 
narrating  and  experiencing  selves,  in  order  to  discard  the  typical  white  South 
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African  image  as  constituted  under  the  ideology  of  apartheid.  In  Emma 
Mashinini’s  autobiography,  on  the  other  hand,  the  self  rejected  is  synonymous 
with  the  self  constructed  under  apartheid  ideology.  It  is  only  Makhoere’s  account, 
according  to  Driver,  which  consciously  avoids  marginality  and  self-doubt.  Driver 
concludes  from  the  three  accounts  that  if  there  is  a  readily  observable  difference 
between  white  and  black  at  this  particular  moment  in  history,  one  also  exists 
between  the  two  generations  of  black  women,  and  it  is  this  other  difference  that 
brings  the  account  of  the  older  black  woman,  Mashinini,  and  the  degree  of  self¬ 
interrogation  in  her  account,  into  partial  affinity  with  Benson. 

Mbulelo  V.  Mzamane’s  ‘Cultivating  a  People’s  Voice  in  the  Criticism  of 
South  African  Literature’  ( RAL  22.iv.l  17-33)  is  another  review  essay  on  Piniel 
Viriri  Shava’s  A  People’s  Voice:  Black  South  African  Writing  in  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Shava’s  book  is  an  ambitious  project  that  seeks  to  analyse  and  synthe¬ 
size  comprehensively  a  wide  range  of  South  African  writing  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  inevitable  conflict  that  arises  between 
literary  values  and  political  goals  by  demarcating  the  content  of  literary  works 
from  their  form.  However,  as  Mzamane  points  out,  the  most  useful  thing  about  the 
exercise  is  its  demonstration  of  the  need  to  cultivate  an  authentic  people’s  voice 
in  the  criticism  of  South  African  literature.  Ostensibly,  Shava’s  book  is  marred 
by  issues  ranging  from  its  definition  of  Black  South  African  literature  as  a 
literature  of  protest  to  its  inability  to  transcend  bourgeois  liberal,  formalist 
criticism.  While  not  denying  the  validity  of  Shava’s  underlying  thesis  that  there 
is  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  politics  and  literature  in  South  Africa, 
Mzamane  argues  that  an  inherent  reductionism  exists  in  the  tendency  to  catego¬ 
rize  all  African  literature  in  South  Africa  as  protest.  Apart  from  reducing  the 
profound  ideological  issue  at  stake  to  a  simplistic  binary  opposition  between 
black  and  white,  the  categorization  also  blurs  similarities  between  black  and 
white  writers  who  share  the  same  ideological  outlook,  whether  it  is  conservative, 
liberal,  or  progressive.  The  total  neglect  of  women  writers  is  the  final  indictment 
of  Shava’s  book  which  Mzamane  charges  of  having  stifled  ‘the  people’s  voice  at 
the  very  moment  when  his  title  draws  attention  to  the  need  for  just  such  a  voice’. 


Africa  (1992) 

(a)  General 

In  1992,  special  issues  of  journals  included  ALT  18  on  ‘Orature  in  African 
Literature  Today’;  Commonwealth  14.ii  on  ‘Southern  African  Literature’;  Matatu 
9  on  ‘Sokomoko  or  Popular  Culture  in  East  Africa’;  RAL  23. i  on  ‘The  Language 
Question  in  African  Literature’  and  23. ii  on  North  African  literature. 

Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s  paradigmatic  reference  in  Decolonizing  the  Mind  sets 
the  tone  for  the  essays  on  the  language  question  in  the  special  issue  of  RAL. 
Questioning  and  problematizing  what  he  called  the  fatalistic  logic  of  the  unassail¬ 
able  position  of  English  among  other  imperial  languages,  not  only  in  literary  but 
in  political  and  cultural  discourses,  Ngugi  had  asked  inter  alia:  ‘How  did  we,  as 
African  writers  come  to  be  so  feeble  towards  the  claims  of  our  language  on  us  and 
so  aggressive  in  our  claims  on  other  languages,  particularly  the  languages  of  our 
colonization?’  In  recommending  the  essays  in  the  special  issue  to  readers,  Daniel 
Kunene’s  ‘African  Language  Literature:  Tragedy  and  Hope’  (RAL  23. i. 7-1 5) 
deliberately  steers  clear  of  the  controversy  over  whether  Africans  should,  or 
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should  not,  write  in  non-African  languages.  However,  Kunene  admits  that  the 
much  maligned  anthropologists  and  missionaries  have  engaged  in  more  rigorous 
scholarship  in  the  area  of  African-language  literatures  than  the  modem  African 
literature  specialist.  Taking  into  account  the  observations  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  such  as  C.  L.  S.  Nyembezi,  who  commends  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century  at  translating  the  scriptures,  and  preparing 
and  compiling  dictionaries  of  African  languages,  Kunene  concludes  that  despite 
all  the  acknowledged  evils  of  colonialism,  the  values  of  the  studies  made  by  these 
agents  of  colonialism  remain  vital  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  modem  African 
literature  scholar  to  carry  forward  what  they  began  with  greater  rigour. 

If  Daniel  Kunene’s  disdain  for  imported  languages  is  tempered  by  his  editorial 
preoccupations,  Akinwumi  Isola’s  ‘The  African  Writer’s  Tongue’  ( RAL  23.i.  1 7 — 
26);  Mazisi  Kunene’s  ‘Problems  in  African  Literature’  (RAL  23. i. 27— 44);  and 
Kofi  Anyidoho’s  ‘Language  and  Development  Strategy  in  Pan- African  Literary 
Experience’  (RAL  23.i.45-63)  have  got  no  such  burden.  Among  the  three  roles 
which  Simon  Gikandi  ascribes  to  language  functionalism  in  African  literature, 
viz.  the  materialist,  the  romantic  and  the  phenomenological  in  his  ‘Ngugi’s 
Conversion:  Writing  and  the  Politics  of  Language’  (RAL  23.i.  1 3 1 — 44),  it  is  the 
romantic-cum-communicative  and  the  phenomenological  roles  of  language  that 
appeal  to  the  former  critics.  Beginning  with  Isola’s  euphemistic  prodding,  ‘ we 
spend  all  our  money  sending  them  to  school,  but  when  they  become  capable  they 
stop  talking  to  us.  Isn’t  that  a  big  loss?',  being  a  village  head’s  complaint  at  a 
community  meeting  where  an  address  was  being  read  in  English,  the  trio  of  Isola, 
Kunene  and  Anyidoho  belong  in  varying  degrees  to  the  Ngugi  school  of  African 
language  literature(s).  Having  written  all  their  creative  works  in  their  mother 
tongues,  Isola  and  Kunene  argue  that  through  writing  in  foreign  languages, 
literature  in  Africa  has  suffered  the  same  bastardizing  fate  as  politics  and  the 
economy.  But  it  is  Kunene  who  emerges  as  the  erudite  articulator  of  the 
phenomenological  imperative  by  arguing  that  ‘from  the  very  beginning’  his  Zulu 
upbringing  favours  neither  cultural  nor  linguistic  assimilation  by  the  occupying 
foreigners  (or  ‘they  who  live  by  the  selfish  code’,  untukazana),  the  British  and  the 
Afrikaners.  Anyidoho’s  essay  maintains  a  Pan-Africanist  outlook  on  the  language 
issue.  Anyidoho  argues  that  when  writings  from  the  continent  are  compared  with 
writings  from  the  diaspora  a  broad  range  of  responses  to  the  legacy  of  slavery  and 
colonialism  are  revealed  through  tendencies  ranging  from  adroit  acceptance  of  the 
languages  of  enslavement  and  colonization  to  Africanization  of  the  colonizer’s 
language,  or  advocation  of  a  return  to  mother  tongue  and  reinvention  of  the 
‘mother  tongue’  as  nation  language  in  the  African  diaspora.  To  Anyidoho,  the 
most  acceptable  among  these  tendencies  are  those  urging  a  return  to  mother 
tongue  championed  by  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o  on  the  continent  and  the  reinvention 
of  mother  tongue  as  nation  language  in  the  diaspora  spearheaded  by  Edward 
Brathwaite  and  Caryl  Phillips.  Oyekan  Owomoyela’s  ‘Language,  Identity  and 
Social  Construction  in  African  Literatures’  (RAL  23. i. 83-94)  complements 
Anyidoho’s  robust  effort  or  the  views  of  critics  explicating  the  communicative 
and  phenomenological  aspects  of  language.  However,  what  makes  this  special 
issue  of  RAL  engaging  is  not  just  the  adequate  coverage  it  gives  to  the  proposals 
of  exponents  of  African-language  literatures:  besides  Simon  Gikandi ’s  lucid  and 
well-argued  essay,  Joseph  Mbele’s  ‘Language  in  African  Literature:  An  Aside  to 
Ngugi’  (RAL  23. i. 145— 51)  and  Ken  Saro-Wiwa’s  ‘The  Language  of  African 
Literature:  A  Writer’s  Testimony’  (RAL  23. i.  153-7)  articulate  the  dissenting 
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views.  David  Westley’s  bibliographic  essay,  for  example,  observes  that  ‘Choice 
of  Language  in  African  Literature’  {RAL  23. i. 159— 71)  is  the  big  dilemma  which 
has  faced  African  writers  since  colonial  times.  Westley’s  introduction  to  the 
annotated  bibliography  identifies  the  need  to  tell  the  story  of  the  interplay 
between  English  and  other  imperial  languages  and  African  languages.  Westley 
allies  the  origin  of  this  story  to  the  familiar  conflict  between  missionary  zeal  and 
what  South  Africa’s  Daniel  Kunene  calls  deculturation. 

Eldred  Jones’s  editorial  article  ‘Myth  and  Modernity:  African  Writers  and 
Their  Roots’  {ALT  18.1-8),  which  introduces  readers  to  essays  arguing  the  place 
of  ‘Orature  in  African  Literature  Today’,  observes  that  African  literature  is 
tribally  based  and  derives  its  strength  from  tribal  sources  in  spite  of  the  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  colonial  boundaries,  which  has  led  writers  with  shared  or  similar  ethnic 
roots  to  write  in  different  imperial  languages  such  as  French  and  English  in  the 
case  of  Camara  Laye  and  Shariff  Easmon  from  Guinea  and  Sierra  Leone  respec¬ 
tively.  John  Conteh-Morgan’s  ‘French-Language  African  Drama  and  the  Oral 
Tradition:  Trends  and  Issues’  {ALT  18.115—32)  complements  Jones’s  editorial 
effort  while  observing  that  as  a  stock  of  narratives  and  a  body  of  beliefs,  customs 
and  practices,  the  oral  tradition  constitutes  the  most  important  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  African  dramatist  writing  in  French.  Other  essays  in  the  volume  such 
as  Wole  Ogundele’s  ‘Orality  versus  Literacy  in  Mazisi  Kunene’s  Emperor  Shaka 
the  Great ’  {ALT  18.9-23)  and  Derek  Wright’s  ‘Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Two  Thousand 
Seasons :  A  Dissent’  {ALT  18.84-95)  concentrate  on  individual  writers’  relation 
to  the  oral  tradition,  articulating  the  varying  degrees  of  attachment  to  what  Eldred 
Jones  calls  the  tribal  cultures  in  which  all  African  writers  have  their  base. 

Don  Burness’s  ‘The  Face  of  Three  Continents  Press’  {RAL  23.iii.99 — 1  O^t)  and 
Adewale  Maja-Pearce’s  ‘In  Pursuit  of  Excellence:  Thirty  Years  of  the  Heinemann 
African  Writers  Series’  {RAL  23. iv.  126-32)  describe  from  two  diametrically 
opposing  viewpoints  the  critical  issues  involved  in  publishing  African  Literature. 
Bumess’s  essay  pays  tribute  to  the  courage  and  vision  of  Don  Herdeck  in  starting 
and  sustaining  Three  Continents  Press  against  the  incursion  of  ‘today’s  faceless 
controllers  of  corporate  publishing’.  Like  the  proverbial  two  elephants  fighting, 
Maja-Pearce’s  essay  tells  a  different  story  about  publishing  African  literature. 
What  Bumess  calls  ‘Heinemann’s  love  song  for  Africa’,  which  has  faded  to  the 
point  where  it  is  now  virtually  impossible  for  new  writers  to  be  published  at 
Heinemann,  is  described  by  Maja-Pearce  as  Heinemann’s  pursuit  of  excellence 
and  seeks  to  complement  Alan  Hill’s  claims  for  the  famous  African  Writers’ 
Series  in  his  book  In  Pursuit  of  Publishing. 

Fiona  Sparrow’s  Into  Africa  with  Margaret  Laurence  traces  the  writing  career 
of  a  foremost  Africanist.  Sparrow’s  account  covers  Laurence’s  epic  writings 
about  Africa,  from  The  Prophet’s  Camel  Bell  (1963),  a  factual  account  of 
Margaret  Laurence’s  short  stay  in  Somaliland,  through  Laurence’s  first  published 
book,  A  Tree  for  Poverty:  Somali  Poetry  and  Prose,  to  her  stay  in  the  then  Gold 
Coast,  imbibing  works  produced  by  Ghanaians  about  their  tradition  as  well  as 
books  by  European  administrators  and  anthropologists.  Laurence’s  experience  in 
Ghana  led  consequently  to  the  publication  of  her  West  African  fictions  such  as 
This  Side  Jordan  (1960),  The  Tomorrow  Tamer  (1963),  Long  Drums  and  Can¬ 
nons  (1968),  and  a  study  of  Nigerian  writers  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Conversely, 
Sparrow  takes  the  reader  through  the  extraordinary  career  of  an  Africanist  who 
travelled  through  East  and  West  Africa  with  notebook  and  pencil  in  hand  ‘asking 
many  questions  and  listening  to  the  answers  so  that  she  came  to  understand  and 
share  the  aspirations  and  fears  of  the  people  she  met’. 
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(b)  West  Africa 

Adewale  Maja-Pearce’s  ‘deliberately  provocative’  book,  A  Mask  Dancing:  Ni¬ 
gerian  Novelists  of  the  Eighties,  is  the  fourth  in  Hans  Zell’s  New  Perspectives  on 
African  Literature  series.  In  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  critical  angst,  hardly  any 
of  Nigeria’s  best-known  novelists  escapes  with  his  or  her  literary/creative  integ¬ 
rity  intact.  The  professional  critics  are  treated  to  a  worse  shock  as  the  overtly 
piqued  critic  declares:  ‘Of  all  the  critical  works  I  consulted  in  the  course  of  my 
researches  —  and  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  bibliography  for  reasons  of 
“academic  respectability”  —  only  two  proved  worthwhile.’  Incidentally,  the  two 
critical  works  worthy  of  academic  pre-eminence  are  Wole  Soyinka’s  seminal 
work  Myth,  Literature  and  the  African  World  (1976),  and  probably  the  most 
famous  of  the  many  virulent  attacks  on  Soyinka’s  Yoruba/African  aesthetics,  the 
Chinweizu-led  troika  and  their  Towards  the  Decolonization  of  African  Literature 
(1980).  Since  it  does  not  parade  a  theoretical  viewpoint  of  its  own,  Maja-Pearce’s 
critical  practice  abides  in  realism  tinged  with  a  pseudo-universalism:  ‘There  are 
no  boundaries  in  literature,  only  shifting  centres  of  excellence.  We  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Nigeria  becomes  just  such  a  centre.’  As  the  book  shifts  from  one 
pole  of  critical  discourse  to  another,  it  becomes  manifest  that  an  integral  aspect 
of  the  book’s  problem  is  the  issue  quite  basic  to  critical  discourse  itself,  the  issue 
of  ‘Beginning’.  Maja-Pearce  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  innocuous  ‘we’ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  in  the  assertion  quoted  above,  among 
others,  apart  from  its  lecturing  odiousness,  sets  an  ideological  underpinning  for 
a  book  that  wants  to  be  deliberately  provocative.  And  of  course,  as  Edward  Said 
eloquently  puts  it,  there  are  boundaries  in  literature  and: 

To  re-integrate  himself  with  worldly  actuality,  the  critic  of  texts 
ought  to  be  investigating  the  system  of  discourse  by  which  the  world 
is  divided,  administered,  plundered,  by  which  humanity  is  thrust 
into  pigeonholes,  by  which  ‘we’  are  ‘human’  and  ‘they’  are  not,  and 
so  forth.  We  will  discover  that  even  so  innocuous  a  discipline  as 
philology  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  process.  Most  important, 
we  should  be  intent  upon  revealing  the  secrecy,  the  privatization  of 
texts  whose  circumstantial  thickness  and  complicity  are  covered  by 
other-worldly  prestige  of  art  or  of  mere  textuality.  (Edward  Said, 

1976) 

In  contrast  is  Chris  Dunton’s  Make  Man  Talk  True:  Nigerian  Drama  in 
English  Since  1970,  the  fifth  in  Hans  Zell’s  New  Perspectives  on  African  Liter¬ 
ature.  In  nine  chapters,  Dunton  attempts  a  panoramic  overview  of  the  forms  and 
content  of  the  works  of  ten  Nigerian  playwrights  of  the  post-Soyinka  era.  From 
Ola  Rotimi’s  adaptation/Africanization  of  the  Oedipal  myth  to  Femi  Osofisan’s 
constant  blending  of  orality  with  radical  dramaturgical  experimentations,  Dunton 
displays  a  healthy  comparative  attitude  to  his  subject.  Also  discussed  are  the  agit¬ 
prop  theatre  of  Tunde  Fatunde,  the  quasi-naturalism  of  Segun  Oyekunle,  and  the 
conventional  but  equally  radical  theatres  of  Zulu  Sofola,  Tess  Onwueme,  Bode 
Sowande,  Olu  Obafemi,  Kole  Omotoso  and  Akanji  Nasiru.  The  fact  that  the  ten 
playwrights  discussed  belong  to  the  educated  stratum  of  Nigerian  society,  and  the 
university  environment  in  which  they  are  mostly  found  supplies  the  playwrights 
with  auditoriums,  technicians,  actors  and  actresses  drawn  from  among  the  staff 
and  students,  highlights  a  perceived  function  for  theatre  in  English  in  Nigeria 
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which  Dunton  describes  as  problematic.  The  book  takes  its  title  from  Soyinka’s 
master  tout  Samson’s  vituperation  in  The  Road  describing  a  hideous  aspect  of 
contemporary  life  in  Nigeria.  After  demonstrating  how  he  would  bribe  every 
policeman  that  crosses  his  path,  irrepressible  Samson  declares:  ‘Haba,  make  man 
talk  true,  man  wey  get  money  get  power.’  But  the  altruism  of  Samson’s  claim  and 
the  theoretical  possibility  it  raises  seem  lost  on  the  book,  which  could  also  do 
with  a  concluding  chapter. 

Muyiwa  Awodiya’s  ‘Oral  Literature  and  Modem  Nigerian  Drama:  The  Exam¬ 
ple  of  Femi  Osofisan’  {ALT  18.105-14)  examines  Osofisan’s  use  of  materials 
from  oral  literature  and  contends  that  apart  from  their  aesthetic  functions,  folk- 
loric  techniques  in  Osofisan’s  plays  often  become  the  vehicle  of  critical  thematic 
commentary  on  the  state  of  the  society.  In  ‘Creative  Apostasy  or  Aesthetic 
Amnesia?  Osofisan’s  Birthdays  Are  Not  for  Dying  and  Other  Plays'  {Ufahamu 
20.44—55),  Okwute  J.  Abah  agrees  more  or  less  with  Awodiya  that  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  his  plays  and  the  influence  he  exerts  on  contemporary  Nigerian  theatre, 
Osofisan  is  the  most  significant  Nigerian  dramatist  after  Wole  Soyinka.  However, 
Abah  asks  the  important  question  whether  the  aesthetic  shifts  in  Birthdays  and 
Other  Plays  signify  a  new  direction  in  Osofisan’s  career  or  represent  creative 
apostasy  and  possibly  aesthetic  amnesia.  Ideologically,  the  plays  are  found  to  be 
progressive  and  consistent  with  Osofisan’s  avowed  identification  with  the  down¬ 
trodden  masses  at  the  expense  of  the  forces  mummifying  their  individual  and 
collective  voices.  But  the  dramaturgical  components  of  the  three  plays  in  the 
volume  lead  Abah  to  observe  in  them  structural  affinity  with  Aristotelian  tragedy, 
a  coercive  mode  of  discourse  not  known  for  its  revolutionary  impetus,  but  one 
riddled  with  political  intimidations  that  work  in  the  interest  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  ruling  classes,  and  therefore  anti-revolutionary. 

Aderemi  Bamikunle’s  ‘Niyi  Osundare’s  Poetry  and  the  Yoruba  Oral  Tradi¬ 
tion’  {ALT  18.49-61)  describes  orature  as  comprising  traditional  song,  song- 
poems,  various  forms  of  oral  narratives,  tales,  legends,  myths,  and  historical 
narratives,  and  sees  Osundare’s  poetry  as  creating  art  in  which  an  integral  aspect 
of  rendering  events  is  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  Since  the  artistic  practices  of  oral 
tradition  influence  modem  writers  in  different  ways,  Osundare  adopts  the  class¬ 
less  egalitarian  world-view  of  village  communities  and  rejects  the  degenerating 
contemporary  sociopolitical  systems.  Bamikunle  equally  rejects  the  suggestion  of 
leading  critics  that  oral  traditions  belong  in  the  past  and  locates  in  Osundare’s 
poetic  practices  suggestions  that  there  is  a  contemporary  phase  of  oral  traditions 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  modem  literatures  of  Africa.  Similarly,  in  ‘Kofi 
Awoonor  as  a  Poet’  {ALT  18.35-48),  Isaac  Elimimian  describes  Awoonor  as 
having  many  things,  such  as  commitment  to  cultural  roots,  in  common  with  those 
African  poets  he  calls  the  traditionalists,  particularly  Okigbo,  Okara  and  p  Bitek. 
However,  all  the  variables  which  Ode  S.  Ogede  sees  as  ‘Oral  Echoes  in  Armah  s 
Short  Stories’  (ALT  18.73-83)  are  described  by  Derek  Wright  as  factors  blighting 
Armah’s  enormous  talent  and  creative  integrity  in  his  ‘Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Two 
Thousand  Seasons :  A  Dissent’  {ALT  18.84—95). 

Kwaku  Korang’s  ‘Ama  Ata  Aidoo’s  Voyage  Out:  Mapping  the  Coordinates  of 
Modernity  and  African  Selfhood  in  Our  Sister  Killjoy'  {Kunapipi  1 5.iii.50— 61) 
explores  the  ironic  implication  that  surrounds  the  ambience  of  triumphalism 
which  has  marked  much  of  the  year  1992.  Reading  Columbus’s  voyage  and  the 
commemoration  of  its  five-hundredth  anniversary  as  coterminous  with  Defoe’s 
fictional  account  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  for  example,  both  the  fictional  Crusoe  in 
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the  New  World  and  his  historical  avatars  in  Africa,  according  to  Korang,  ensure 
Eurocentric  norms  as  world  historical  values.  Aidoo’s  Our  Sister  Killjoy,  among 
other  postcolonial  texts,  Korang  argues,  engages  in  profound  dialogue  the  Euro¬ 
pean  historical  text  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  nationalist  project  that  collapses 
women’s  voices  too  easily  into  men’s  on  the  other. 

Critical  Essays  on  Ken  Saro-Wiwa’s  ‘Sozaboy’:  A  Novel  in  Rotten  English 
edited  by  Charles  Nnolim  presents  eleven  essays  scrutinizing  Saro-Wiwa’s  con¬ 
troversial  post-war  novel  from  different  critical  standpoints.  In  his  introduction  to 
the  volume,  Nnolim  grapples  with  the  fundamental  issue  at  stake  in  examining 
Saro-Wiwa’s  book.  Since  a  good  story  must  be  objectified  by  intelligent  use  of 
language  and  married  to  a  conscious  and  successful  deployment  of  craft,  Nnolim 
observes  that  one  of  the  major  technical  issues  raised  by  the  novel  is  its  creative 
use  of  ‘rotten’  English,  a  term  which  Nnolim  would  rather  substitute  for  ‘uncon¬ 
ventional’.  Thus  a  convergence  of  critical  opinions  on  the  novel  centres  upon 
issues  such  as  linguistic  derivation,  narrative  style,  the  use  of  point  of  view, 
characterization,  craft  and  technique.  Ezenwa  Ohaeto’s  ‘A  Web  of  Ironies:  The 
Artistic  Realization  of  War  in  Ken  Saro-Wiwa’s  Sozaboy ’  describes  the  peculiar 
perception  implicit  in  ironic  presentations  of  tragic  events  as  a  device  which 
enables  novelists  to  achieve  an  illumination  of  human  nature,  including  their 
motives  and  attitudes;  specifically,  the  use  of  irony  enables  Saro-Wiwa  to  depict 
the  Nigerian  civil  war  in  both  realistic  and  metaphorical  terms.  Ohaeto’s  essay 
complements  Nnolim’s  ‘Saro-Wiwa’s  World  and  His  Craft  in  Sozaboy ’  in  its 
argument  that  the  entire  story  is  conceived  in  tragic  irony  interlaced  with  wry, 
sardonic  humour. 


(c)  East  and  Central  Africa 

In  1992,  Matatu  included  ‘A  Select  Bibliography  and  Discography’  for  the  study 
of  popular  culture  in  East  Africa,  compiled  and  introduced  by  Werner  Graebner 
(9.173—206).  In  a  general  introduction  to  the  volume  of  essays,  Graebner  explores 
the  ‘Matatu’  analogy  to  the  fullest,  describing  it  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  almost  everywhere  in  Africa.  Linking  other  aspects  of  popular  culture,  the 
Matatu  incorporates  speech  habits,  oral  lore,  painting  and  popular  music.  In 
critical  discourses,  as  Graebner  observes  further,  Matatu  represents  the  voice  of 
a  ‘non-traditional’  Africa  struggling  against  colonial  domination.  This  observa¬ 
tion  links  Atieno  Odhiambo’s  ‘From  Warriors  to  jonanga :  The  Struggle  over 
Nakedness  by  the  Luo  of  Kenya’  ( Matatu  9.11-25),  Thomas  Geider’s  ‘Early 
Swahili  Travelogues’  ( Matatu  9.27—65)  and  Elizabeth  Linnebuhr’s  ‘Kanga: 
Popular  Cloths  with  Messages’  ( Matatu  9.81—90)  in  their  treatments  of  the  role 
cloth  played  in  the  commercial  opening  up  of  the  East  African  hinterland  as  well 
as  in  the  colonial  enterprise. 

Adrian  Roscoe’s  and  Mpalive  Msiska’s  collaborative  The  Quiet  Chameleon: 
Modern  Poetry  from  Central  Africa  which  introduces  readers  to  poetry  from 
Malawi,  Zimbabwe  and  Zambia  also  comes  from  Hans  Zell’s  New  Perspectives 
on  African  Literature.  From  Malawi,  the  authors  identify  the  form  and  content  of 
Steve  Chimombo’s  voice  of  irony,  Frank  Chipasula’s  voice  of  exile,  Jack 
Mapanje’s  voice  for  sanity,  Felix  Mnthali's  unbitter  voice  and  the  pilgrim  voice 
of  Edison  Mpina.  However,  focus  on  these  conventionally  published  giants  of 
Malawian  verse  does  blind  the  authors  to  the  efforts  of  the  country’s  impressive 
array  of  writers  of  popular  fiction  and  short  stories.  Among  the  latter  the  prolific 
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and  self-published  Aubrey  Kalitera,  Edison  Mpina  and  Jolly  Max  Ntaba,  who 
writes  in  Chichewa,  are  particularly  prominent.  The  well-known  writers’  work¬ 
shop  at  the  University  of  Malawi  provides  the  breeding  ground  for  the  authors 
writing  in  English.  The  odious  Censorship  Board,  the  activities  of  which  have 
been  made  famous  by  the  incarceration  of  Amnesty  International’s  prisoner  of 
conscience  Jack  Mapanje,  among  other  prominent  intellectuals,  remains  the  only 
deterrent  to  writing  in  Malawi,  and  while  providing  paradigmatic  references  for 
Kalitera’s  Power  Pen  Books,  it  also  fosters,  according  to  Angela  Smith’s  very 
useful  observation,  ‘subtlety  in  the  use  of  symbols  and  metaphors’.  The  authors 
also  observe  the  intersection  of  political  and  cultural  events  in  their  discussion  of 
Zimbabwean  poetry,  and  the  ways  conventions  of  orature  and  written  (European) 
poetry  cohabit  to  highlight  the  relationship  between  orature  and  chirography. 
Among  the  factors  ascribed  to  the  development  of  Zimbabwean  poetry  are  the 
post-UDI  incorporation  of  African  elements  in  the  writings  of  Zimbabweans  of 
European  origin  coinciding  with  the  development  of  traditional  poetry  in  English 
by  African  Zimbabweans,  and  finally  the  dispersal  around  the  world  of  Zimba¬ 
bwean  refugees  which  provided  young  Zimbabweans  with  the  space  and  material 
for  poetry.  From  Zambia’s  literary  desert  in  comparison  with  her  neighbours,  the 
authors  locate  the  poetry  of  Lyamba  wa  Kabika,  Patu  Simoko,  Mbikusita- 
Lewanika  and  Pamwell  Munatamba.  On  the  whole,  The  Quiet  Chameleon 
achieves  the  major  objective  its  authors  set  out  for  it,  which  is  to  provide  a  broad 
overview  of  modem  poetry  from  Central  Africa,  ‘covering  the  cultural  and 
political  background  against  which  the  writing  has  arisen  and  providing  adequate 
scrutiny  for  the  work  of  particular  writers’. 

Flora  Veit-Wild  sustains  her  long-standing  interest  in  Zimbabwean  writing 
with  the  publication  of  Teachers,  Preachers,  Non-Believers:  A  Social  History  of 
Zimbabwean  Literature  and  Dambudzo  Marechera:  A  Source  Book  of  His  Life 
and  Work.  Both  books  are  incredibly  detailed,  while  Teachers,  Preachers,  Non- 
Believers  maintains  a  sociological  approach  to  the  study  of  Zimbabwean  litera¬ 
ture,  dividing  writers  and  their  works  into  different  generations,  and  ostensibly 
different  sociocultural  and  political  sensibilities.  Covering  a  survey  sample  of 
ninety-six  writers  belonging  to  three  generations  Veit-Wild  argues  that  genera¬ 
tion  one,  represented  by  twenty-five  authors,  are  shaped  by  their  upbringing  and 
education  before  and  during  the  Second  World  War  and  comprise  ‘teachers  and 
preachers’;  generation  two,  represented  by  sixty-two  authors,  belong  to  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  or  the  years  of  rapid  industrialization  and  social  change; 
generation  three  are  the  youngest,  represented  by  nine  writers  who  were  children 
and  adolescents  during  the  Zimbabwean  war  of  liberation.  Bordering  on  a 
compartmentalization  of  sociocultural  and  historical  experiences,  Teachers, 
Preachers,  Non-Believers  works  as  a  formidable  source  of  information  for  begin¬ 
ners  rather  than  explicating  profoundly  critical  issues  associated  with  Zimba¬ 
bwean  literature.  Dambudzo  Marechera:  A  Source  Book  of  His  Life  and  Work  is 
of  the  same  mode.  The  419  pages  of  the  book  present  a  thorough  account  of 
Marechera’s  life  from  childhood  through  adolescence  to  adulthood.  Typical  of  the 
second  generation  or  the  non-believers  examined  in  the  previous  book, 
Marechera’s  life  and  work  remain  living  testimonies  to  the  conscience  and  legacy 
of  colonialism  in  Zimbabwe.  Attracting  a  growing  cult  of  young  admirers, 
Marechera’s  exit,  in  the  words  of  rebel-poet  Olu  Oguibe,  is  as  dramatic  as  his 
appearance  on  the  African  literary  scene,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  Oguibe 
commends  ‘critics  to  determine  whether  [Marechera’s]  writing  so  deeply  tainted 
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with  sputum  and  blood  could  be  called  art’.  Veit-Wild’s  source  book  on  the 
writer’s  life  and  work  contains  all  the  information  necessary  for  such  critical 
inquiries. 

Ogu  A.  Ofuani’s  ‘No  Sweetness  Here:  A  Stylistic  Commentary  on  Okot 
p’Bitek’s  Song  of  Soldier'  ( Matatu  9.153—72)  examines  the  fifth  in  p’Bitek’s 
dramatic  monologue  series  published  posthumously  in  1986.  Ofuani’s  stylistic 
analysis  identifies  similarities  and  differences  between  Song  of  Soldier  and  its 
predecessors  from  the  perspective  of  the  narration.  The  Song  has  two  narrators 
where  the  earlier  Songs  are  consistently  narrated  by  their  central  characters.  With 
its  one  movement  and  five  pages,  and  the  shifts  in  narrative  viewpoints,  Ofuani 
sees  sufficient  indication  of  what  we  could  have  had  if  p’Bitek  had  not  died 
prematurely.  Charles  Bodunde’s  ‘Oral  Tradition  and  Modem  Poetry:  Okot 
p’Bitek’s  Song  of  Lawino  and  Okigbo’s  Labyrinths'  {ALT  18.24—34)  describes 
p’Bitek  and  Okigbo  as  two  examples  of  African  poets  significantly  influenced  by 
African  oral  traditions  and  committed  to  the  African  cosmic  setting  described  by 
Mazisi  Kunene  as  the  primary  basis  of  all  literatures.  Like  Okigbo,  one  consistent 
traditional  icon  in  p’Bitek’s  poetry  is  symbolism. 


(d)  Southern  Africa 

In  1992,  JCL  included  an  area  bibliography  for  South  Africa,  compiled  and 
introduced  by  Dorothy  Driver  (27.ii.l  10 — 89). 

Stephen  Gray’s  ‘Growing  Up  Under  Apartheid’  {Commonwealth  14.1—5) 
examines  life  in  South  Africa  before  and  during  apartheid,  and  conceptualizes  the 
post-apartheid  era  beginning  from  the  end  of  1989  ‘when  the  system  we  were 
always  told  was  a  castle  built  with  granite  began  to  crack’.  As  British  intransi¬ 
gence  and  the  English-speaking  immigrants’  self-preservative  demeanour  lost  out 
to  Afrikaner  nationalism,  Gray  observes  how  the  English-speakers  slid  back  in 
terms  of  real  power  a  little  closer  to  the  wooden  benches  apartheid  has  always 
reserved  for  the  black  Africans. 

Gray’s  trepidations  about  ‘growing  up  under  apartheid’  receive  further  critical 
conceptualization  in  Richard  Peck’s  ‘Condemned  to  Choose,  But  What?  Existen¬ 
tialism  in  Selected  Works  by  Fugard,  Brink,  and  Gordimer’  {RAL  23. iii. 67-84). 
Peck  observes  that  many  years  after  the  fad  that  made  every  unhappy  intellectual 
an  ‘existentialist’,  existentialism  maintains  an  extraordinary  grip  on  white  South 
African  dissident  writers.  A  generation  of  such  writers  from  the  Sestigers  to 
Fugard,  Peck  argues,  are  influenced  by  existentialist  modes  of  thought,  especially 
of  the  Camus  brand.  Peck  traces  the  critical  manifestation  of  this  intellectual  fad 
in  Andre  Brink  s  The  Wall  of  the  Plague,  Gordimer’s  Burger  's  Daughter,  and 
(although  not  a  member  of  the  generation)  the  plays  of  Athol  Fugard  which, 
according  to  Peck,  present  a  nearly  formulaic  expression  of  existentialist  ideas. 

One  could  safely  argue  that  the  task  of  theorizing  a  post-apartheid  literature/ 
society  has  begun  in  earnest  and  J.  A.  Kearney’s  introduction  to  the  fourth  issue 
of  Current  Writing,  with  ‘South  Africa  after  February  1990’  as  its  theme, 
highlights  the  instruction  given  to  critics  contributing  to  the  volume  to  ‘consider 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place,  or  which  must  in  the  future  occur,  in  the 
production  and  reception  of  texts  in  this  country’.  Johan  Degenaar’s  ‘How  Texts 
and  Their  Reception  will  Change  in  the  Post-Apartheid  Era’  {Current  Writing 
4.10-14)  contains  four  suggestions  on  how  future  South  African  writing  could  be 
structured  around  themes  related  to  history,  critical  self-awareness,  nationalism 
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and  national  literatures.  The  meaning  of  the  post  in  post-apartheid  and  related 
concepts  such  as  post-nativist,  post-realist,  post-nationalist  and  post-modernist, 
Degenaar  argues,  would  be  less  obfuscated  if  literature  and  political  philosophy 
are  structured  around  these  profoundly  critical  issues.  In  ‘Nation,  Race  and 
Ethnicity:  Beyond  the  Legacy  of  Victims’  ( Current  Writing  4.15—20),  Zoe 
Wicomb  examines  the  binary  pair  Father  culture  and  Mother  nature,  defining 
them  as  ‘the  terms  of  (cultural)  production  in  the  old  language  of  the  West  —  race, 
ethnicity,  nation’.  Describing  nationhood,  for  instance,  as  a  concept  that  comes 
into  being  at  a  particular  historical  juncture,  a  concept  for  survival,  Wicomb 
suggests  that  one  means  of  realizing  the  concept’s  in-built  aporia  is  by  looking  at 
one  of  its  linchpins,  race.  If  Sol  Plaatje’s  Mhudi  could  be  used  to  illustrate  further 
the  manifestation  of  nationhood  in  this  respect,  Bessie  Head’s  Maru  locates  in 
language  the  fact  that  race  acquires  meaning  ‘through  signification  or  the  process 
of  representation,  meanings  which  are  tailored  according  to  ideological  needs’. 

J.  U.  Jacobs’s  ‘Narrating  the  Island:  Robben  Island  in  South  African  Litera¬ 
ture’  ( Current  Writing  4.73-84)  continues  the  theme  of  nationhood,  observing 
that  the  concept  ‘is  as  indeterminate  as  its  history  is  transitional’  in  the  South 
African  context.  Since  the  idea  of  nation  is  inseparable  from  its  narration,  Jacobs 
argues,  while  locating  the  Robben  Island  text  discursively,  that  the  symbol  and 
topology  of  Robben  Island  has  always  represented  the  margin  to  which  the 
Pretoria  government  banished  its  opposition.  Because  these  texts  have  been 
produced  by  the  peculiar  tyranny  of  the  same  place,  Jacobs  concludes  that  they 
need  not  be  read  as  part  of  a  ‘national’  South  African  literature,  especially  as  the 
experience  they  document  testifies  to  a  particular  failure  of  ethnic  nationalism  in 
South  Africa. 

Jean  Sevry’s  ‘South  Africa  Revisited:  Fifty  Years  of  Apartheid  Literature’ 
(i Commonwealth  14.19-27)  examines  the  very  subtle  form  of  intellectual  terror¬ 
ism  which  has  pervaded  the  reception  of  South  African  literature,  and  one  that  is 
promoted  wittingly  and  unwittingly  by  both  the  hegemonic  and  the  counter- 
hegemonic  order.  Allied  to  this  is  the  African  writer’s  obsession  with  realism, 
and  what  Sevry  calls  the  white  writer’s  ‘Temptation  of  Esotericism’.  Thus,  where 
black  writing  is  often  forced  into  description,  white  writing  takes  off  from  reality, 
and  is  ‘propelled  into  never  ending  metaphors,  which  the  reader  either  enjoys  or 
finds  tedious’.  With  a  precarious  future  hanging  over  South  African  literature/ 
society,  Sevry’s  essay  concludes  on  a  note  of  cautious  optimism;  the  black 
writer’s  cultural  psyche  could  be  rescued  from  its  realist  fixations  if  it  endorses 
Mazisi  Kunene’s  description  of  apartheid  ‘as  a  flea  which  you  cannot  mobilize 
your  whole  being  in  order  to  confront’,  while  Breyten  Breytenbach  suggests  an 
approach  of  mutual  respect  towards  blacks  by  whites  as  a  way  of  rescuing  the 
white  writer  from  degenerating  further  into  esotericism. 

Political  commitment  as  the  basis  of  the  separation  of  the  family,  a  persistent 
theme  in  Gordimer’s  novels  and  short  stories,  receives  critical  attention  in  Liliane 
Louvel’s  ‘Nadine  Gordimer’s  My  Son’s  Story  or  the  Experience  of  Fragmenta¬ 
tion’  ( Commonwealth  14.28-33).  According  to  Louvel,  the  intricate  and  unalter¬ 
able  weaving  together  of  political  and  private  matters  means  that  a  commitment 
to  ‘the  cause’  is  tantamount  to  forsaking  one’s  right  to  private  life.  Ultimately,  the 
gradation  of  colour  which  South  Africa,  as  a  fractured  society  and  one  that  is 
divided  according  to  ethnic  groups  and  economic  status,  fosters  is  a  theme  which 
Gordimer  explores  in  the  novel  and  narrates  with  the  same  levels  of  complexity 
employed  in  The  Conservationist,  highlighting  the  plight  of  coloured  people, 
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being  neither  black  nor  white,  and  therefore  feeling  torn  between  two  communi¬ 
ties.  Equally  harrowing  is  the  picture  painted  by  Bessie  Head  in  Maru  and  one 
which  V.  S.  Menager-Everson  explores  in  critical  terms  in  ‘The  Dilepe  Quartet 
or  From  Drought  to  Beer’  ( Commonwealth  14.44-48).  Through  the  quartet  of 
characters,  two  of  whom  are  quite  desiccated,  Menager-Everson  sees  the  novel  as 
representing  Head’s  vision  of  the  evolution  of  South  African  society  in  a  small 
Botswanan  village  and  constitutes  a  metaphorical  transposition  of  the  concept  of 
the  future  of  South  Africa  and  of  her  involvement  as  a  writer  in  its  reconstruction. 

In  ‘Orality  versus  Literacy  in  Mazisi  Kunene’s  Emperor  Shaka  the  Great' 
(ALT  18.9-23)  and  ‘Politics  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in  the  Poetry  of  Dennis  Brutus’ 
(Commonwealth  14.49-59),  Wole  Ogundele  examines  two  facets  of  South  Afri¬ 
can  writing.  Ogundele  describes  Kunene’s  artistic  practice  as  a  conscious  blend¬ 
ing  of  culture  and  history  of  which  literature  is  the  sum  total,  and  Brutus’s  poetry 
as  insisting  upon  creating  a  pastoral  ideal  that  allows  his  work  to  retain  its 
independence  and  at  the  same  time  be  part  of  the  literature  of  protest  and 
commitment.  Apparently,  both  Brutus’s  and  Kunene’s  cultural  and  aesthetic 
practices,  critically  examined,  belong  to  the  same  mode  of  counter-hegemonic 
discourse,  a  point  which  the  rural/urban  analogy  employed  by  Ogundele  clarifies 
further.  For  Brutus’s  poetry  identifies  with  the  rural/pastoral  idyllism  in  its 
simplicity,  innocence  and  freedom  while  rejecting  the  excessive  materialism, 
corruption,  other  forms  of  restraint  and  a  complicated  life  symbolized  by  urbani¬ 
zation:  a  stance  that  is  quite  similar  to  Kunene’s  preference  for  the  oral  culture 
over  the  literate  with,  as  Ogundele  puts  it,  its  cultural  and  intellectual  conse¬ 
quences  associated  with  the  same  West  that  plundered  and  raped  Africa  of  its 
traditions  and  cultural  values.  However,  seeing  Brutus’s  poetry  as  having  trav¬ 
elled  and  arrived  in  the  (now  emancipated)  South  Africa  and,  with  eminent 
justification,  waiting  to  act  as  the  prophetic,  human  conscience  of  the  new  social 
and  political  order,  for  reasons  not  altogether  explicable  Ogundele  rejects 
Kunene’s  creative  articulation  as  championing  a  specific  form  of  political  order. 


(e)  North  Africa 

Jean  Dejeux’s  ‘Francophone  Literature  in  the  Maghreb:  The  Problem  and  the 
Possibility’  (RAL  23. ii. 5-1 9)  highlights  the  difficulties  posed  by  Francophone 
‘Maghrebian’  literature  for  Arabic-language  critics  as  well  as  foreign  observers, 
with  critics  describing  the  region’s  literature  variously  as  ‘litterature 
d’expression  frangaise’,  ‘litterature  de  langue  fran?aise’  and  so  on.  While  the 
battle  over  an  appropriate  nomenclature  rages,  Dejeux  observes  further  that  in 
discussing  the  literature  of  the  Maghreb,  ‘what  concerns  us  is  a  body  of  works 
that  have  been  written  by  Algerians,  Moroccans  and  Tunisians’.  Like  the  battle 
over  what  constitutes  African  literature  itself  and  who  qualifies  as  an  African 
writer,  Dejeux  notes  the  difficulty  encountered  by  critics  over  deciding  whether 
to  include  writers  such  as  Senac,  described  as  a  'pied  noir'  who  was  bom  in  the 
Maghreb,  lived  there  for  a  few  years,  and  worked  tirelessly  for  the  cause  of 
independence,  or  Laila  Sebbar  who  has  Franco-Algerian  parents  and  lives  in 
France. 

Still  on  the  problem  of  definition,  Guy  Dugas’s  ‘An  Unknown  Maghrebian 
Genre:  Judeo-Maghrebian  Literature  of  French  Expression’  (RAL  23. ii. 2 1-32) 
examines  the  neglect  of  other  Maghrebian  literatures  such  as  the  literary  accom¬ 
plishment  of  Jewish  North  Africans,  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  infatuation 
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with  Maghrebian  literature  by  Arab-Muslim  writers.  Dugas  defines  Judeo- 
Maghrebian  literature  as  ‘any  text  that  by  the  grain  of  its  writing  and  the  texture 
of  words  reveals  the  author’s  Jewishness  and  Maghrebility’;  a  definition  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  resemblances  as  well  as  differences  between  Jewish 
writing  and  the  more  widely  known  Arab-Muslim  writing. 

In  ‘Francophone  North  African  Literature  and  Critical  Theory’  ( RAL  23.ii.33— 
8),  Marc  Gontard  studies  the  different  critical  approaches  that  have  been  applied 
to  the  literature  of  the  Maghreb,  beginning  with  the  taxonomically  oriented 
pioneering  works  of  Abdelkebir  Khatibi  and  Jean  Dejeux  in  the  1970s  and  the 
widespread  appropriation  of  their  critical  orientations  by  critics  often  ‘linking 
francophone  North  African  literature  to  an  historical  process  of  decolonization, 
from  where  they  deduce  a  summary  and  repetitive  set  of  themes’.  However,  as 
Gontard  observes  further,  it  is  through  the  works  of  Charles  Bonn  and  Jacqueline 
Amaud  that  an  evolution  in  the  critical  understanding  of  Maghrebian  literature 
can  be  seen,  with  Bonn  linking  Jauss’s  reception  aesthetics  with  a  Bakhtinian 
socio-criticism,  and  Amaud  adopting  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  trace  the 
genesis  of  the  Maghrebian  corpus.  In  the  1980s  and  1990s,  the  proliferation  of 
views  and  opinions  bred  by  these  poles  of  critical  practices  is  manifest  as  the 
divergence  between  those  critics  interested  in  the  text  as  a  historical  or  sociologi¬ 
cal  document  and  those  for  whom  a  ‘Maghrebian  text,  is  first  of  all  a  literary  text 
that  must  be  read  like  any  other  text,  regardless  of  the  culture  to  which  it 
belongs’. 

Wadi  Bouzar’s  ‘The  French-Language  Algerian  Novel’  ( RAL  23.ii.51— 9)  and 
Marcel  Bois’s  ‘Arabic-Language  Algerian  Literature’  (RAL  23.ii.103— 1 1); 
Noureddine  Bousfiha’s  ‘Contemporary  French-Language  Moroccan  Poetry’  (RAL 
23.H.1 13— 30);  Tahar  Bekri’s  ‘On  French-Language  Tunisian  Literature’  (RAL 
23.ii.  1 77 — 82)  and  Jean  Fontaine’s  ‘Arabic-Language  Tunisian  Literature  ( 1 956 — 
1 990)’  (RAL  23. ii. 183-93)  are  all  pre-eminently  focused  on  the  literary  outputs 
of  the  three  countries  that  constitute  Maghrebian  literature,  and  in  critical  terms 
symbolize  what  Gontard  describes  as  ‘the  immense  interest  provoked  by  North 
African  literature  being  translated  into  a  rampant  proliferation  of  academic 
studies  with  a  variety  of  critical  perspectives’.  Marie-Blanche  Tahon’s  ‘Women 
Novelists  and  Women  in  the  Struggle  for  Algeria’s  National  Liberation  ( 1 957 — 
1 980)’  (RAL  23. ii. 39-50)  and  Anne  Roche’s  commentary  on  ‘Women’s  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Algeria’  (RAL  23.ii.209 — 1 6)  examine  the  role  of  women  in  creative  and 
practical  terms,  contending  as  Tahon  does  that  although  women  novelists  in 
Algeria  have  been  less  marginalized  than  women  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  in  real 
life  and  in  literature,  however,  criticism  ought  ‘to  gauge  the  risks  that  continued 
to  be  incurred  today  by  women’.  Tahon  observes  further  that  the  plight  of  women 
begins  from  their  relegation  to  a  level  of  symbolism,  and  that  nothing  has  changed 
from  when  women  were  regarded  as  mere  symbols  during  the  Algerian  liberation 
and  independence  struggle  to  the  era  of  democracy  today.  The  problem,  according 
to  Tahon,  transcends  one  of  ‘feminine  civic  allegory’,  and  ‘it  is  the  relegation  of 
women  to  their  gender  category  that  makes  their  accession  to  full  citizenship 
problematic’. 

Charles  Bonn’s  ‘Kateb  Yacine’  (RAL  23. ii. 61— 70)  and  Francois 
Desplanques’s  ‘The  Long,  Luminous  Wake  of  Mohammed  Dib’  (RAL  23.ii.71 — 
88);  Hafid  Gafaiti’s  ‘Rachid  Boudjedra:  The  Bard  of  Modernity’  (RAL  23.ii.89 — 
1 02)  and  Abdellah  Mdahri-Alaoui’s  ‘Abdelkebir  Khatibi:  Writing  a  Dynamic 
Identity’  (RAL  23. ii.  167-76),  among  others,  discuss  individual  authors’  creative 
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preoccupations  in  ways  that  highlight  Gontard’s  observation  about  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  critical  opinions  on  North  African  literature.  For  as  Gontard  observes,  the 
criticism  of  Maghrebian  writing  ‘is  sharply  divided  between  the  work  of  those 
who  focus  on  content  analysis  and  the  work  of  those  who  regard  “ecriture  as  a 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  text’. 


2.  Australia 

(a)  General 

The  usual  bibliographies  continue  their  good  work.  The  ALS  ‘Annual  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Studies  in  Australian  Literature:  1991’  (15.192—212),  compiled  by  re¬ 
search  assistants  in  consultation  with  the  editors,  retains  the  same  format  as  last 
year  but,  continuing  to  fill  space  left  by  handing  over  the  listing  of  American 
publications  to  Antipodes,  there  is  a  further  small  extension  to  the  list  of  indi¬ 
vidual  authors.  The  JCL  Bibliography  ‘Australia  (including  Papua  New  Guinea)’ 
(27.2.1-46),  compiled  and  introduced  by  Van  Ikin  with  Kieran  Dolin,  features 
David  Marr’s  biography  of  Patrick  White  at  length  in  the  introduction  but  has  to 
refer  the  user  on  to  the  ALS  bibliography,  The  Australian  National  Bibliography 
and  other  library  sources  for  further  references  to  non-fiction  books,  reviews  or 
journals.  Perhaps  more  information  could  be  included  if  the  introductory  section 
were  dropped.  The  now-established  Antipodes  ‘Bibliography  of  Australian  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Criticism  Published  in  North  America:  1991’  (6.173-82),  compiled 
this  year  by  Faye  Christenberry,  is  somewhat  longer,  a  fact  attributed  to  increas¬ 
ing  availability  of  telecommunication  and  computerized  catalogues.  Overland' s 
‘After  Poetry:  A  Quarterly  Account  of  Recent  Poetry’  continued  to  appear:  ‘After 
Poetry  12’  (126.45—9)  and  ‘After  Poetry  14’  (128.54—62)  by  Graham  Rowlands; 
‘After  Poetry  13’  (127.28-34)  and  ‘After  Poetry  15’  (129.36-42)  by  Kevin  Hart. 
There  was  only  one  Overland  ‘Account  of  Recent  Fiction’,  however,  ‘Plotting  8’ 
(126.67—73)  by  Helen  Daniels.  The  ALS  Guide  to  Australian  Writers:  A  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  1963—1990  will  save  much  journal-searching  time,  presenting  in  one  book 
as  comprehensive  a  collection  of  ALS  articles  about  individual  authors  as  space 
allows.  Selection  was  based  on  the  amount  of  critical  discussion  authors  attracted 
and  therefore  ‘reflects  changing  critical  values  and  tastes  rather  than  imposing 
them’.  The  editors,  Martin  Duwell  and  Laurie  Hergenhan,  did  not  feel  able  to 
organize  into  this  publication  the  vast  amount  of  material  in  the  General  sections 
of  the  annually  published  ALS  bibliographies,  so  the  gap  in  that  area  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  studies  remains  to  be  filled.  Ian  Syson’s  ‘Out  From  the  Shadows.  The 
Realist  Writers’  Movement,  1944-1970,  and  Communist  Cultural  Discourse’ 
(ALS  15.333-51)  outlines  the  history  of  Realist  Writer  from  1952,  through  the 
name  change  to  The  Realist  in  1964,  on  to  1970.  The  journal  published  150 
creative  and  critical  writers  and  Syson  provides  a  complete  index,  divided  into 
sections  of  prose  and  plays;  poetry;  articles  and  criticism;  reviews;  miscellaneous; 
regular  columns;  and  editorials.  A  Bibliography  of  Australian  Multicultural 
Writers  has  been  compiled  by  Sneja  Gunew,  Lolo  Houbein,  Alexandra 
Karakostas-Seda  and  Jan  Mahyuddin.  It  builds  on  the  earlier  pioneering  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  Houbein,  listing  the  work  of  migrant  authors  writing  in  English,  and 
of  Karakostas-Seda,  listing  authors  writing  in  other  languages  in  Australia.  The 
present  bibliography  includes  second-  and  third-generation  writers,  and  a  number 
of  mainstream  authors,  like  Lawson,  Jolley  and  Malouf,  whose  work  has  also 
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discussed  the  nature  of  cultural  affiliation.  The  result  is  to  show  the  spreading 
network  of  multicultural  writing  as  it  interpenetrates  the  dominant  literary  scene. 
Each  entry  begins  with  a  short  indication  of  the  cultural  genesis  of  the  author 
rather  than  a  biographical  sketch,  so  that  the  larger  scene  in  which  they  are  all  at 
work  stays  in  the  awareness  rather  than  creating  the  sense  of  proliferating 
fragmentation  which  is  usually  the  consequence  of  reading  a  description  of  each 
author’s  life  in  such  a  work. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bibliographical  range  Lurline  Stuart’s  A  Very  Busy 
Smith  provides  ‘An  Annotated  Checklist  of  the  Works  of  James  Smith,  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Melbourne  Journalist  and  Critic’.  It  is  an  exercise  in  meticulous 
scholarship  on  a  seemingly  narrow  focus,  but  it  brings  such  much-needed  skills 
into  the  recently  developing  area  of  research  into  the  work  of  journalists  and  their 
influence  in  shaping  their  times.  Hugh  Webb  has  presented  ‘The  Work  of 
Mudrooroo  Narogin  (Colin  Johnson).  31  Years  of  Literary  Production,  1960- 
1991’  (SPAN  33.52—71).  Australian  Studies:  Acquisition  and  Collection  Devel¬ 
opment  for  Libraries,  edited  by  G.  E.  Gorman,  is  a  collection  of  eighteen  essays, 
reflecting  on  disparate  experiences,  rather  than  the  guide  the  title  seems  to 
suggest.  Part  2  ‘Australian  Publishing’  has  five  essays,  on  the  historical  perspec¬ 
tive,  government  publishing,  serials  publishing,  reference  publishing,  and  self- 
publishing.  The  three  essays  in  Part  3  on  selecting  and  purchasing  Australian 
publications  are  of  more  practical  help,  while  Parts  4  and  5  describe  existing 
Australian,  British  and  American  collections,  and  the  work  of  the  Joint  Copying 
Project  and  Conspectus,  in  an  introductory  kind  of  way.  Nan  Bowman  Albinski’s 
Directory  of  Resources  for  Australian  Studies  in  North  America  is  a  specific 
research  aid  attempting  systematically  to  locate  and  record  Australian  materials 
in  the  libraries,  galleries  and  museums  of  North  America.  In  so  doing  she  reveals 
the  patchy  but  persistent  waves  of  movement  between  the  Pacific  and  North 
America,  including  the  papers  of  Australians  resident  in  or  visiting  North 
America,  and  those  of  Americans  travelling  and  working  in  Australia.  The 
documentation  is  full  but  laid  out  with  no  more  than  two  or  three  entries  to  a  page 
so  that  it  is  clear  and  pleasant  to  use.  The  same  layout  is  used  for  the  International 
Directory  of  Australian  Studies  compiled  by  the  National  Centre  for  Australian 
Studies  at  Monash  University,  which  lists  Australian  Studies  Centres  in,  and 
outside,  Australia,  professional  associations  and  Journals  and  Newsletters,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  major  reference  works  in  the  field.  The  value  of  this  to  the  user 
of  the  YWES  Australia  section  is  that  it  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  most  of  those 
working  in  the  field,  their  centres  of  activity  and  their  networks  of  communica¬ 
tion.  The  restriction  of  listing  only  the  journals  published  by  study  centres, 
however,  means  that  the  major  journals,  such  as  Southerly  or  Australian  Literary 
Studies,  are  omitted.  They  could  surely  have  been  included  in  an  Appendix  to 
complete  the  cover  of  this  guide  to  scholarly  work  in  Australian  studies.  Joy 
Hooton  and  Harry  Heseltine  have  updated  Grahame  Johnston’s  Annals  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Literature  (1970)  to  include  up  to  1988.  Minor  corrections  have  been 
made  but  more  significantly  a  ‘broader  idea’  of  literature  is  used  to  enlarge  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  archive.  Hence  the  inclusion  of  anthologies  such  as  A  West 
Coast  Collection  of  Poetry  or  Australian  Women’s  Experimental  Writing.  Al¬ 
though  this  may  sound,  and  is,  somewhat  critical,  such  entries  do  perhaps  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  so  much  literary  activity  in  Australia  takes  this  form. 

Bibliographies,  guides  and  handbooks  for  the  study  of  children’s  literature  are 
taken  as  seriously  as  the  above  and,  this  year,  have  proved  more  numerous.  The 
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major  bibliographical  work  of  the  year  is  Australian  Children  s  Books:  A  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Volume  One,  1774—1972,  is  compiled  by  Marcie  Muir,  and  Volume 
Two,  1973-1988,  by  Kerry  White.  Marcie  Muir’s  volume  includes  a  separate 
select  bibliography  of  the  South  West  Pacific  Area,  and  documents  the  full 
publishing  history  of  well-known  works,  not  just  their  date  of  first  publication, 
showing  also  movement  around  the  world  into  translation.  She  includes  a  section 
on  illustrators.  The  five  hundred  plus,  A3-size  pages  are  closely  packed  with 
selected  information  as  there  is  not  room  to  include  the  full  range  of  her  records. 
Muir  believes  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  a  move  to  specialist  works  on 
aspects  of  the  field  as  the  material  is  too  much  for  a  single  bibliography.  Her 
fellow  worker,  Kerry  White,  labouring  over  the  more  recent  period,  records  a 
differently  exciting  explosion  of  writing  for  children  which,  even  as  she  went  to 
press,  she  knew  she  could  not  cover  completely.  A  supplement  is  already  being 
compiled  since,  unlike  Muir,  White  still  feels  that  completeness  might  be 
achieved.  Both  volumes  are  bulky  and  heavy  to  handle  but  provide  plenty  of 
material  to  keep  a  researcher  occupied  many  hours  at  his  or  her  desk.  Jeffrey 
Prentice  and  Bronwen  Bennett,  in  A  Guide  to  Australian  Children 's  Literature, 
provide  a  bibliography  which  is  fairly  comprehensive  within  an  easier-to-handle 
single  volume.  Saving  space  by  listing,  in  the  Children’s  Literature  section,  only 
‘Milestones  —  1841—1991’  it  adds  sections  on  special  collections,  journals  and 
magazines,  booksellers,  publishers,  organizations,  courses,  awards,  and  a  very 
full  listing  of  reference  sources.  This  would  probably  be  the  research  student’s 
first  handbook  as  s/he  embarks  on  a  thesis.  Belle  Alderman’s  Best  Books  for 
Children  (2nd  edn)  continues  to  serve  the  very  useful  purpose  of  classifying 
material  according  to  age  of  child,  and  the  genre.  Though  not  attempting  the 
purely  bibliographical  task  of  comprehensive  listing  it  facilitates  study  in  ways 
not  offered  by  alphabetical  or  chronological  listings.  This  edition  adds  a  subject 
index  which  extends  the  usefulness  to  the  researcher  as  well  as  the  teacher  or 
librarian.  Susan  Moore’s  What  Should  My  Child  Read?  is  similar,  but  slighter.  Its 
advantage  is  in  offering  preliminary  division  of  listings  into  ‘Realism’  and 
‘Fantasy’.  A  narrower  field  is  defined  in  ALIA’s  Out  of  the  Closet  and  Into  the 
Classroom,  by  Laurel  Clyde  and  Marjorie  Lobban,  a  descriptive  bibliography  of 
books  for  young  people  which  raise  homosexual  issues.  The  National  Centre  for 
Australian  Studies  has  published  Who's  Who  of  Australian  Children's  Writers 
which  is  now  the  most  comprehensive  register  of  biographical  and  bibliographical 
information  on  living  writers. 

Books  and  their  readers  have  been  the  focus  of  several  cultural  studies 
projects.  Books  and  Reading  in  Australian  Society,  edited  by  Jock  Macleod  and 
Pat  Buckridge,  is  a  special  publication  of  the  Institute  for  Cultural  Policy  Studies 
at  Griffith  University.  Two  of  the  sixteen  essays  deal  with  librarians  and  the 
library  system,  two  with  Aboriginal  writing  and  books,  two  with  multicultural 
writing,  two  with  gendered  reading,  and  others  with  reading  in  education  and  the 
academy,  the  history  of  reading  and  the  effects  of  government  policy.  The  aim  of 
the  conference  from  which  these  papers  emerged  was  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  academic  research  into  patterns  of  reading  and  government  policy. 
Australian  Cultural  History  No.  11  -  1992,  edited  by  David  Walker  with  Julia 
Home  and  Martyn  Lyons,  is  called  Books,  Readers,  Reading.  Essays  on  Miles 
Franklin’s  library,  the  circulating  library  movement  in  Melbourne,  and  the  paper¬ 
back  revolution  appear  alongside  the  continuing  academic  interest  in  journalism 
here  expressed  in  articles  on  Victorian  newspapers  and  reviewing.  The  overall 
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intention  of  the  collection  is  to  examine  how  Australians  have  approached  and 
used  books,  newspapers  and  journals,  and  what  can  be  learned  about  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  ways  in  which  people  read  and  explain  their  reading  to  themselves 
and  others.  Martyn  Lyons  and  Lucy  Taska,  in  Australian  Readers  Remember, 
provide  ‘An  oral  history  of  reading  from  1890  to  1930’.  By  interviewing  sixty 
respondents,  mainly  middle-class  and  over  seventy,  their  findings  about  the 
combination  of  Victorian  English  authors  and  Australian  writers  such  as  Henry 
Lawson,  ‘Steele  Rudd’,  Mrs  Aneas  Gunn,  Marcus  Clarke,  Rolf  Boldrewood,  and 
the  preference  for  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  are  not  particularly  surprising, 
but  it  offers  a  more  immediate  sense  of  the  live  activity  of  reading  in  Australia 
than  do  the  materials  in  bibliographies. 

There  has  been  little  discussion  of  Australian  language  this  year  but  J.  F. 
Burrows,  ‘Fossicking  About  the  Territory:  Testing  for  Specimens  of  an  Australian 
Narrative  Dialect’,  in  Harris  and  Webby’s  Reconnoitres:  Essays  in  Australian 
Literature  in  Honour  of  G.  A.  Wilkes  (36-53),  breaks  new  ground  by  applying  the 
methods  of  oral  linguistic  study  to  literary  texts  to  try  and  pinpoint  the  existence 
of  Australian  English  in  even  the  most  formal  writing;  and  the  novelist  Rosie 
Scott  examines  the  difficulties  of  creating  a  language  capable  of  describing  sexual 
feelings  free  of  the  imprints  left  by  the  inhibitions  of  previous  eras  in  ‘Language 
and  Sexual  Ecstasy’  ( Island  50.1 1—14).  The  surprise  of  the  year  is  that  theoretical 
writing,  in  previous  years  notable  for  virtual  absence,  apart  from  feminist  and 
some  multicultural  scholarship,  has  suddenly  emerged  in  a  number  of  examples. 
Ian  Reid’s  Narrative  Exchanges  puts  the  work  of  structuralists  like  Propp  and 
Todorov  (on  narrative)  and  M.  A.  K.  Halliday  (on  linguistics)  in  the  past  and 
attempts  to  reveal  a  two-way  structure  of  reciprocity  in  narrative  fiction,  by 
concentrating  on  processes  of  framing,  substitution  and  dispossession  in  the 
generation  of  narrative  meaning.  He  is  a  competent  theorist  but  not  exciting 
enough  to  speed  the  reader  effortlessly  through  his  two  hundred  pages.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  good  to  see  an  Australian  scholar  competing  at  this  coal  face,  and 
including  the  work  of  Australian  writers,  like  Lawson  and  Moorhouse,  amongst 
his  texts  for  analysis.  The  essays  in  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  edited  by  Kevin  D. 
S.  Murray,  seem  at  first  to  promise  more  of  the  attempt  to  put  Australia  on  to  the 
stage  of  world  theoretics.  The  volume  is  subtitled  ‘Recent  French  Theory  in  a 
Local  Context’  and  there  is  a  picture  of  a  kangaroo,  below  the  painting  of  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  on  the  front  cover.  The  ten  essays  by  Australian  critics  provide 
a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Derrida,  Kristeva,  Blanchot,  Barthes,  Foucault, 
Lacan,  Baudrillard,  Lyotard  and  Bourdieu,  which  attempts  to  domesticate  French 
thought  into  the  ‘Anglo’  way  of  thought.  The  bespoken  audience  is  Australian, 
incorporated  into  a  larger  ‘Anglo’  audience.  The  essays  range  from  clear  and 
introductory  (David  Odell’s)  to  congested  and  difficult  (Brenda  Ludeman).  None 
of  them  justify  the  kangaroo  on  the  front.  Some  of  the  essays  (e.g.  Virginia 
Trioli’s)  ‘take  chances  with  the  standard  academic  voice’  in  order  to  clarify  their 
meaning.  Peter  Goldsworthy  and  Brian  Matthews,  in  Magpie:  A  Novel,  take  even 
more  chances  with  their  professional  voices,  producing  a  fictional  text  which 
satirizes  theoretical  analyses.  Like  most  satire,  it  releases  the  ridiculous  in  what 
has  been  beheld  with  awe,  without  pushing  the  theory  any  further  forward.  The 
text  has  the  great  benefit,  however,  of  being  written  out  of  an  ongoing  awareness 
of  Australian  literature,  thus  bringing  the  latter  into  another  momentary  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  fringes  of  international  theorizing.  Similar  things  happen,  in  a  more 
detailed  and  less  casually  funny  way,  in  the  essays  in  Real  Opinions:  Polemical 
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and  Popular  Writings  by  Don  Anderson.  It  is  possible  that  Australian  criticism 
sometimes  seems  to  run  on  the  spot  for  long  periods  of  time  because  its  sharpest 
moments  are  frequently  in  such  ‘laid  back’  contexts.  There  is  a  spirit  of  apology 
or  compromise  in  this.  Other  critics,  however,  are  more  overtly  reactionary.  In 
‘Word  Games’  ( Island  52.22-6),  John  Harwood  argues  that  ‘Modernism’  is  no 
longer  meaningful  and  the  time  has  come  for  a  definitive  polemic  of  ‘the  Poverty 
of  Modernism’.  In  ‘Tasteless  Subjects:  Post  Colonial  Literature,  Criticism,  Real¬ 
ism  and  the  Subject  of  Taste’  ( SoRA  25.292—303),  David  Carter  says  tartly  that 
when  embarrassing  the  master  narratives  we  need  to  take  care  not  to  get  embar¬ 
rassed  by  our  own  master  anti-narrative  of  literature  as  permanent  opposition.  In 
‘Taking  the  Low  Road’  ( Island  50.3—7),  Robin  Wallace-Crabbe  argues  that  crime 
fiction  often  may  not  be  ideologically  correct  but  it  channels  the  need  for  fiction 
in  which  action  carries  meaning. 

Alongside  cautious  attempts  at  abstract  theory  the  business  of  theorizing 
Australia,  or  scrutiny  of  works  which  contribute  to  that  task,  continues.  Images 
of  Australia,  edited  by  Gillian  Whitlock  and  David  Carter,  a  collection  of 
readings  of  loci  classici  in  Australian  Studies,  re-presents  material  like  J.  B. 
Hirst’s  essay  on  ‘The  Pioneer  Legend’  (1982)  in  the  same  volume  as  James 
Walter’s  ‘Defining  Australia’  (1989),  Richard  White’s  ‘Inventing  Australia’ 
(1981)  and  Barbara  Jefferis’s  re-writing  of  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’  (1991).  Thus, 
literary  critiques  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  developing  cultural  studies.  In 
‘The  Self-Made  Man:  Narrative  and  National  Character  in  Post-War  Australia’ 
(SoRA  25.78—106),  Lindsay  Barrett  draws  on  cinema,  history,  journalism  but  also 
on  a  number  of  novels  to  reveal  the  way  the  culture  of  Australia  was  dominated 
by  the  image  of  the  self-made  man  during  the  mid-period  of  the  Cold  War.  A 
second  edition  of  Intruders  in  the  Bush:  The  Australian  Quest  for  Identity  (1982), 
edited  by  John  Carroll,  is  another  example.  The  first  two  sections  are  unchanged 
from  the  first  edition.  A  third  section  has  been  added  on  ‘Modem  Legends  and 
Their  Negations’.  Here,  Chris  Wallace-Crabbe’s  ‘The  Escaping  Landscape’  is  on 
the  quest  in  much  Australian  literature  and  art  to  find  a  mythic  core  in  the 
landscape.  Anna  Rutherford’s  Populous  Places:  Australian  Cities  and  Towns 
develops  a  more  recent  theme  —  of  the  city  as  opposed  to  the  bush  in  Australian 
culture  and  literature  —  with  a  collection  of  essays  about  town  planning,  architec¬ 
ture,  history  and  sociology  alongside  those  drawn  from  literary  studies:  Robin 
Gerster’s  ‘Gerrymander  -The  Place  of  Suburbia  in  Australian  Fiction’;  Gareth 
Griffiths’s  ‘City  and  Bush  in  Australian  Theatre  1922-1988’;  Peter  Fitzpatrick’s 
‘Views  of  the  Harbour  —  the  Empty  City  in  Australian  Drama’;  Jennifer  Strauss’s 
‘Colonial  Poet  to  City  Theorist  —  Michael  Dransfield’s  Incomplete  Evolution’; 
Helen  Thomson’s  ‘Catherine  Helen  Spence  —  City  Woman’;  and  John  Barnes’s 
‘The  Artist  and  the  Mechanic  -  Joseph  Furphy  and  John  Langstaff.  Implicit  in 
all  three  foregoing  books  is  the  attempt  to  construct,  or  discuss  the  construction, 
of  national  images,  myths  and  types.  Bruce  Bennett’s  and  Dennis  Haskell’s 
collection,  Myths,  Heroes  and  Anti-Heroes:  Essays  on  the  Literature  and  Culture 
of  the  Asia-Pacific  Region,  offers  a  number  of  discussions  of  specific  examples: 
Sue  Hosking’s  ‘Two  Corroborees  -  Constructions  of  Myth  by  Katharine 
Susannah  Prichard  and  Mudrooroo’;  Richard  Rossiter’s  ‘“Heroines”  in  Austral¬ 
ian  Fiction  -  Myths  of  Adolescence’;  Martin  Gray’s  ‘Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  as 
Hero’;  Amanda  Nettelbeck’s  ‘Myths  of  a  Nation  —  History  as  Narrative  Invention 
in  David  Maloufs  The  Great  World ’;  and  Joan  Newman’s  ‘The  Heroic  Type  in 
Australian  Nationalist  Autobiography’.  Veronica  Brady  even  construes  the  mythi- 
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cal  dimensions  of  Aboriginal  authors  in  ‘Heroes  Against  Empire  —  Reading 
Aboriginal  Texts’.  The  theme  continues  in  Dilemmas  of  Identity:  The  Desire  for 
the  Other  in  Colonial  and  Post  Colonial  Cultural  History,  SRMCAS  Working 
Paper  No.  94,  by  John  Docker,  where,  however,  after  discussing  the  development 
from  the  writers  of  the  ‘Nervous  Nineties’  to  the  multicultural  scene  theorized  by 
Sneja  Gunew,  he  concludes  that  post-Second  World  War  Australia  is  a  world 
where  ‘White  Mythologies  are  being  continuously  destabilised  yet  where  racism 
and  ethnocentrism  are  still  nevertheless  depressingly  strong’.  Stephen  Knight’s 
Sterling  Settlement  and  Colonial  Currency:  Post  Colonial  Patterns  in  Australian 
Crime  Fiction,  SRMCAS  Working  Paper  No.  82,  more  optimistically,  suggests 
that  the  three  forms  distinguishable  in  the  history  of  Australian  Crime  Fiction  are 
versions  of  settlers’  colonizing  ideology,  opposing  versions  of  colonized  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  finally  ‘hybridized  texts  that  mediate  between  the  two’  generat¬ 
ing  thrillers  ‘effective  in  creating  a  sense  of  a  nation,  or  at  least  a  fabricated 
nationalism’.  In  ‘Writing  the  West:  Regionalism  and  Western  Australia’  (West¬ 
erly  37.i.21— 9),  Beth  Watzke,  on  a  more  local  front,  sees  in  the  work  of  Peter 
Cowan,  Elizabeth  Jolley,  Tim  Winton  and  Dorothy  Hewett  not  just  regional 
colour  but  examinations  of  the  meeting  point  between  the  boundaries  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  apprehension  of  place,  and  of  the  tension  between  geography  and 
imaginative  space. 

Anne  Cranny-Francis,  in  Engendered  Fictions:  Analysing  Gender  in  the  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Reception  of  Texts,  writes  more  clearly  and  persuasively  than  any 
other  of  this  year’s  theorists.  Her  premise  is  commonsensical:  individual  subjects 
are  influenced  by  an  array  of  discourses,  including  gender,  class  and  ethnicity.  At 
each  stage  of  the  process  of  engendering,  the  subject  has  to  negotiate  the  practices 
underlying  text  production,  and  construct  its  meaning  in  relation  to  them  as  well 
as  to  other  surrounding  discourses.  Her  ‘texts’  range  from  a  piece  of  pottery, 
through  film  and  literature,  and  are  not  specifically  Australian,  though  Frank 
Moorhouse  appears  once  more  as  a  subject.  A  second  edition  of  Gender,  Politics 
and  Fiction:  Twentieth  Century  Women’s  Novels  (1985),  edited  by  Carole 
Ferrier,  omits  Margaret  Smith’s  then  topical  review  of  contemporary  women’s 
fiction  and  adds  a  discussion  of  ‘Aboriginal  Women’s  Narratives’  by  herself;  a 
discussion  of  lesbian  and  erotic  writing,  ‘Now  What’s  Erotic?  Sexuality,  Desire 
and  Australian  Women’s  Writing’  by  Bronwen  Levy;  and  a  discussion  of  genre 
erosion  in  ‘Graftworks:  Australian  Women’s  Writing  1970-1990’  by  Gillian 
Whitlock.  Gay  Perspectives:  Essays  in  Australian  Gay  Culture,  edited  by  Robert 
Aldrich  and  Gary  Wotherspoon,  are  mainly  sociological  and  anecdotal.  Two 
essays  are  of  interest:  Gary  Simes’s  ‘The  Language  of  Homosexuality  in  Aus¬ 
tralia’,  which  ranges  from  code-breaking  hidden  meaning  in  nineteenth-century 
texts  to  tracing  the  shifting  changes  of  twentieth-century  language  as  homosexu¬ 
ality  became  more  audible,  so  as  to  offer  a  history  of  change  in  linguistic  terms, 
and  Brian  Cartledge’s  ‘The  Biography-in-Progress  of  Harold  William  Rogers, 
Anglican  Priest  (1922-1988)’  which  discusses  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  writing 
the  biography  of  a  homosexual;  the  handling  of  the  hidden  agenda,  which  every 
biography  carries;  and  the  difficulty  of  actually  telling  the  story  when  so  many 
participants  in  it  do  not  want  to  be  recorded  in  a  public  account.  The  collection 
might  have  gained  from  including  consideration  of  texts  from  Patrick  White, 
Elizabeth  Jolley,  or  Frank  Moorhouse. 

Paul  Carter’s  The  Sound  In  Between:  Voice,  Space  and  Performance  is  the 
most  formidable  and  interesting  of  the  theoretical  works  this  year.  Though  not 
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empty  of  reference  to  French  theorists  it  is  a  quirky  and  individual  book,  bespeak¬ 
ing  much  knowledge  and  a  free-ranging  intelligence,  too  complex  to  summarize 
in  a  short  space.  In  effect,  Carter  argues  that  the  history  of  colonial  relations,  and 
failure  to  register  present  cultural  conditions  precisely,  has  been  marked  by 
inadequate  listening  to  what  lies  in  between  differing  discourses  and  texts.  A 
substantial  introductory  section  deals  with  the  use  of  the  Aboriginal  call  ‘Cooee’, 
probably  a  sound  for  social  contact  to  an  Aborigine,  but  when  taken  up  by 
Europeans,  probably  an  alert  sign  because  of  its  ability  to  carry  over  long 
distances.  Failure  of  understanding  is  annotated  by  the  failure  to  hear  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  cases.  The  importance  to  cultural  awareness  of  exact 
listening  in  all  uses  of  language  or  differing  kinds  of  phonic  texts  is  highlighted 
throughout.  Phillip  Roe  writes  on  ‘Textual  Tourism:  Negotiating  the  Spaces  of 
Reading’  ( SPAN  33.91—103)  while  in  Textual  Spaces:  Aboriginality  and  Cultural 
Studies,  Stephen  Muecke  makes  a  similar  attempt  to  focus  on  the  space  between 
Aboriginal  cultural  statements  and  texts,  of  every  kind,  and  limited  white  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  Using  a  mixture  of  discourse  theory  and  textual  analyses,  his 
commentaries  move  round  oral  communication,  history,  literature  and  Aboriginal 
law  language,  attempting  to  sharpen  attention  to  Aboriginal  texts.  Ivor  Indyk’s 
essay  ‘Assimilation  or  Appropriation:  Uses  of  European  Literary  Forms  in  Black 
Australian  Writing’  (. ALS  15.249—60)  discusses  the  writing  of  Mudrooroo, 
Oodgeroo,  Archie  Weller,  Lionel  Fogarty  and  Jack  Davis  to  show  that  in  poetry, 
prose,  and  drama,  Aboriginal  authors  lend  European  forms  new  life  rather  than 
manipulating  them  subversively,  as  Mudrooroo’s  theoretical  argument  in  Writing 
From  the  Fringe  (1990)  demands.  Emmanuel  S.  Nelson  compares  the  quest  for 
an  Aboriginal  political  aesthetic  with  the  situation  of  Afro-American  writers  in 
‘The  Struggle  for  a  Black  Aesthetic.  Critical  Theory  in  Contemporary  Aboriginal 
Literature’  (AuS  6.29-37).  He  indicates  similar  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of 
European-derived  critical  approaches,  the  similarly  highly  political  nature  of  the 
writing,  and  a  similar  social  need  to  take  control  over  black  artefacts.  Katerina 
Olijnyk  Longley’s  essay  ‘Autobiographical  Storytelling  by  Australian  Aboriginal 
Women’,  in  De/Colonizing  the  Subject:  The  Politics  of  Gender  in  Women 's  Auto¬ 
biography,  edited  by  Sidonie  Smith  and  Julia  Watson,  gives  a  more  traditional 
account  of  the  difficulties  of  Aboriginal  authors  in  making  themselves  heard, 
followed  by  an  evaluation  of  the  writing  of  Sally  Morgan,  Glenyse  Ward,  Elsie 
Roughway  Labumore  and  Ruby  Langford.  Nan  Gallagher’s  A  Story  to  Tell:  The 
Working  Lives  of  Ten  Aboriginal  Australians  attempts  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
difficulties.  The  Aboriginal  authors,  chosen  to  represent  different  parts  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  because  of  their  articulacy,  either  wrote  themselves  or  dictated  to  the 
editor.  In  either  case  the  texts  were  corrected  several  times  until  the  authors  were 
satisfied.  The  elaborate  editorial  intervention  of  placing  a  charted  time  scheme  at 
the  end  of  each  narrative  is  excused  as  sought  by  the  authors  who  were  apparently 
aware  of  themselves  speaking  in  an  arena  larger  than  individuals  and  wanted 
their  place  in  it  visually  represented.  The  apparatus  fits  with  the  Cambridge 
University  Press  preference  for  a  scholarly  format.  Stradbroke  Dreamtime  (1972) 
by  Oodgeroo  Nunukul  (Kath  Walker),  a  collection  of  Aboriginal  stories  and 
autobiographical  stories,  has  been  reprinted,  not  before  time.  Ruby  Langford 
Ginibi’s  Real  Deadly  is  a  new  collection  of  autobiographical  stories  from  the 
author  of  Don 't  Take  Your  Love  to  Town.  The  Imprint  series  presents  the  last  two 
texts  without  any  editorial  apparatus,  so  that  the  authors  seem  to  take  the  right 
to  speak  for  themselves,  but  the  new  Imprint  edition  of  Wildcat  Falling  (1965)  is 
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presented  with  an  accompanying  Introduction  by  Stephen  Muecke.  In  it,  feeling 
self-conscious,  he  takes  up  the  question  of  the  function  of  prefaces,  forewords  and 
introductions  and  argues  that  Mudrooroo  is  getting  an  Introduction  now  simply 
because  he  is  well  known.  Does  the  absence  of  such  formality  indicate  lack  of 
status,  then?  I  wonder  why  the  reprint  of  Archie  Weller’s  Day  of  the  Dog  (1981) 
needs  no  introduction?  Aboriginal  writing  seems,  still,  to  be  disadvantaged  in  its 
presentation  whether  the  degree  of  mediation  is  under-  or  over-elaborate.  In  ‘A 
Margin’s  History:  Mudrooroo  Narogin’s  Doctor  Wooreddy’s  Prescription  for 
Enduring  the  End  of  the  World ’  {Antipodes  6.1 13—18),  Justin  MacGregor  argues 
that  Mudrooroo  attempts  to  reclaim  an  Aboriginal  past  by  revealing  the  socially 
determined  nature  of  western  historical  discourse  and  that  the  ‘prescription’ 
offered  is  to  allow  for  cross-cultural  encounters  in  the  cultural  interstices  where 
difference  can  be  tolerated.  ‘Towards  a  Higher  Discourse:  The  Poetry  of 
Mudrooroo’  ( Kunapipi  15.i.24— 36),  also  by  Justin  MacGregor,  examines  The 
Song  Cycle  of  Jacky  and  Dalwurra:  The  Black  Bittern  to  show  a  slightly  different 
case  —  that  Mudrooroo’s  poetic  discourse  is  not  a  monologue  with  colonial 
authority  but  a  post-colonial  dialogue  in  which  the  author  participates,  together 
with  any  reader  of  his  text.  In  ‘Hybridity  in  Jack  Davis’  No  Sugar’  {Westerly 
37.iv.93-8),  Brian  Dibble  and  Margaret  Macintyre  argue  that  the  play  uses 
language  in  ways  which  reveal  the  contradictions  in  Australian  colonizing  dis¬ 
course.  It  appropriates  linguistic,  cultural  and  generic  codes  and  conventions  in 
ways  which  protest  the  meaning  of  the  colonizers’  ‘we’  and  facilitate  black 
solidarity.  Arlene  A.  Elder’s  ‘Silence  as  Expression:  Sally  Morgan’s  My  Place ’ 
{Kunapipi  15.i.  16-23)  suggests  that  despite  the  number  of  voices  structuring  the 
narrative  ‘the  true  heteroglossia  ...  stems  from  Daisy’s  silence’. 

Striking  Chords.  Multicultural  Literary  Interpretations,  edited  by  Sneja 
Gunew  and  Kateryna  O.  Longley,  packs  thirty-three  lively  essays,  all  highly 
individualistic,  into  its  standard  paperback  size.  In  its  range,  variety  and  commit¬ 
ment  this  is  the  best  essay  collection  of  the  year.  The  Introduction  outlines  the 
exclusions  in  past  Australian  literature  and  indicates  the  inclusions  in  its  future. 
Five  theoretical  essays  comprise  Part  One.  Part  Two  has  ten  essays  attempting  to 
sketch  out  the  history  of  writing  in  particular  language  groups.  Con  Castan  and 
Gaetano  Rando,  who  have  worked  on  establishing  Greek-Australian  and  Italo- 
Australian  literature  respectively,  supply  Select  Bibliographies  as  models  for  this 
work  to  continue.  Part  Three  offers  seven  author  studies,  and  Part  Four  has  seven 
essays  on  the  reading  skills  required  in  registering  a  variety  of  multicultural  texts. 
Part  Five  introduces  some  of  the  experimental  directions  taken  in  multicultural 
writing.  ‘The  Politics  of  Ethnic  Identity’  are  also  discussed  by  Vince  Marrotta 
{NLitsR  24.91-103).  Eschewing  the  variety  of  discussion  and  debate  in  Striking 
Chords,  Helen  Nickas,  in  Migrant  Daughters:  The  Female  Voice  in  Greek- 
Australian  Prose  Fiction,  concentrates  on  the  work  of  just  four  writers,  Dina 
Amantides,  Vasso  Kalamaras,  Antigone  Kefala  and  Zeny  Giles,  placing  them  in 
the  context  of  their  critical  and  public  reception,  and  including  lengthy  interviews 
with  each  of  them.  A  rather  indigestible  discussion  for  those  not  familiar  with 
material  some  of  which  is  written  in  Greek,  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  such 
specialist  commentaries  find  publication.  The  Australian  academy  must  not 
always  seek  refuge  in  collections.  A  collection  is  faithful  to  the  multiplicity  of 
debate  but  critics  should  not  always  seek  to  fade  into  the  multicoloured  scene  and 
it  is  good  to  experience  a  more  myopic  focus  occasionally.  Manfred  Jurgensen’s 
Eagle  and  Emu:  German-Australian  Writing  1930-1990  provides  the  Anglo- 
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orientated  reader  with  a  similar  problem.  He  traces  German  perceptions  of 
Australia  through  the  eyes  of  seventy  authors,  mostly  writing  in  German.  Build¬ 
ing  on  Augustin  Lodewyckx’s  Die  Deutschen  in  Australien  (1932),  which  docu¬ 
mented  the  writing  of  Germans  in  Australia  up  to  1930,  Jurgensen  describes  the 
works  of  German-speaking  and  writing  visitors  and  immigrants,  and  their  images 
of  Australia  in  ‘Fiction,  Travelogues,  Verse  and  Juvenile  Literature’,  from  then 
to  now.  Having  been  actively  involved  in  editing  the  work  of  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  knowledge  of  more  recent  writing  is  immensely  detailed.  The 
42-page  section  on  his  own  work  was  written  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  (English  texts) 
and  Marga  Lange  (German  texts).  Gillian  Bottomley,  author  of  From  Another 
Place:  Migration  and  the  Politics  of  Culture,  is  an  anthropologist  but  she 
includes  in  her  discussion  a  section  on  the  poetics  of  ethnicity  because  she 
believes  that  ‘poetry  and  stories  written  about  migration  and  ethnicity  reveal  a 
richness  of  understanding  not  available  in  sociological  studies’.  Rudolf  Bader’s 
The  Visitable  Past:  Images  of  Europe  in  Anglo-Australian  Literature  (Peter 
Lang)  is  unseen  but  has  been  reviewed  as  having  a  third  section  of  chapters  on 
Australian  images  of  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Greece.  ‘The  Italian  Woman 
Immigrant  in  Fiction’  ( Westerly  37.68—72),  by  Roslyn  Pesman  Cooper,  reviews 
the  incidence  of  such  a  figure  in  Australian  literature  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  before  concentrating  on  Velia  Ercole’s  No  Escape,  drawing 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  woman  immigrant  is  always  projected  as  a 
tragic,  suffering  victim.  Santino  Rizzo’s  ‘Interview  with  Rose  Cappiello’  ( NLitsR 
24.117—29)  elicits  much  anger  from  the  novelist.  Cappiello  believes  migrant 
writers  are  discriminated  against  in  Australia  and  that  female  migrant  writers  are 
doubly  disadvantaged.  Thoroughly  disillusioned,  she  still  feels  Italian  and  argues 
that  there  is  no  such  creature  as  an  Italo- Australian.  To  go  on  writing  she  feels  she 
will  have  to  return  to  Italy.  Bruce  Bennett  conducted  ‘An  Interview  with  Andras 
Domahidy’  ( Westerly  37. ii. 35— 44).  Domahidy  is  the  best  living  novelist  in  the 
Hungarian  language.  Having  emigrated  to  Perth  many  years  ago  most  of  his 
writing  issues  from  his  powerful  sense  of  exile.  This  issue  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
discussion.  Margaret  Scott  writes,  in  ‘Changing  Countries’  ( Island  52.12-14),  of 
her  personal  reflections  on  the  experience  of  migration  and  her  response  as  a  poet. 
The  ‘study  of  impressions  of  Asia  in  Australia’,  how  they  have  been  formed,  and 
how  changed,  has  been  achieved  by  Alison  Broinowski  in  The  Yellow  Lady. 
Broinowski  has  been  working  in  this  area  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  has  herself 
contributed  considerably  to  the  reorientation  of  Australian  perceptions  towards 
Asia.  Examining  poetry,  fiction  and  drama,  as  well  as  the  visual  arts,  the  material 
Broinowski  brings  into  focus  makes  it  clear  that  varying  images  of  Asia  have  long 
been  widespread  in  Australian  consciousness,  but  the  best  writing  and  film¬ 
making  has  been  done  by  artists  who  have  accepted  Asia  as  part  of  the  main¬ 
stream  of  Australian  life.  Until  such  an  acceptance  is  widespread  Broinowski 
believes  that  Australian  identity  will  be  distorted.  She  is  offering  a  kind  of 
history-in-the-making,  an  attempt  to  project  a  movement  forward.  A  more  tradi¬ 
tional  exercise  in  definition  has  been  compiled  by  James  Broadbent  and  Joy 
Hughes  in  The  Age  of  Macquarie.  The  twelve  substantial  essays  range  over  every 
aspect  of  social  and  public  life  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  opening  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  include  ‘Pipes  and  Odes;  Literature  and  Music’  by 
Elizabeth  Webby.  Drawing  on  poetry  published  in  the  Sydney  Gazette  and  Hobart 
Town  Gazette,  Webby  examines  some  of  the  formal  Odes  written  by  Michael 
Massey  Robinson,  and  some  of  the  political  satire  of  D’Arcy  Wentworth  and 
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William  Bland,  to  show  that  poetry  in  early  Australia  was  used  both  as  a  tool  of 
government  and  as  a  way  of  attacking  officialdom  and  its  policies.  Peter 
Kirkpatrick  devotes  a  whole  book  to  The  Sea  Coast  of  Bohemia:  Literary  Life  in 
Sydney’s  Roaring  Twenties,  but  the  literary  history  is  embedded  in  what  is  better 
described  as  cultural  history.  Written  in  a  lively  manner,  throwing  in  gossip  about 
who  was  living  with  whom,  the  discussion  actually  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
Marcus  Clarke  in  Sydney  in  the  1860s  and  builds  to  provide  the  full  background 
and  context  in  which  the  Lindsays  had  their  day  and  produced  their  work.  Those 
who  feel  the  short-lived  Vision  was  important  will  better  understand  its  genesis 
and  demise  for  Kirkpatrick’s  serious  but  lightly  worn  scholarship. 

Drama  has  received  less  attention  this  year.  The  main  interest  is  Richard 
Fotheringham’s  Sport  in  Australian  Drama.  This  may  seem  a  narrow  field  —  how 
many  plays  can  there  be  about  racing,  for  example?  However,  Fotheringham  sets 
out  to  trace  the  history  of  relationships  between  the  two  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Depression,  when  economic  connections  were  broken,  and  on  to  the  decade  of  the 
1980s,  when  the  remaining  ‘plays  about  sport’  faded  away  supplanted  by  plays 
about  feminist,  multicultural,  colour  and  other  issues.  While  the  scholarship  is 
specific  (with  chapters  on  the  sporting  dramas  of  1866—1880,  or  sporting  melo¬ 
drama  1880-1910)  the  scope  and  interest  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  history  of  drama 
and  society.  Post-Colonial  English  Drama:  Commonwealth  Drama  since  I960 
(Macmillan),  edited  by  Bruce  King,  is  unseen.  It  includes  essays  by  Margaret 
Williams  on  drama  in  Australia,  by  Veronica  Kelly  on  Louis  Nowra,  and  by 
Dennis  Carroll  on  David  Williamson.  Helen  Gilbert  has  written  on  ‘The  Dance 
as  Text  in  Contemporary  Australian  Drama:  Movement  and  Resistance  Politics’ 
( ArielE  23.i.  1 33 — 47).  Kristin  Williams  has  edited  Dorothy  Hewett:  Collected 
Plays:  Volume  1,  to  include  the  early  realism  of  This  Old  Man  Comes  Rolling 
Home  and  the  more  vibrant  experimental  plays,  Mrs.  Porter  and  the  Angel,  The 
Chapel  Perilous,  and  The  Tatty  Hollow  Story  which  give  more  space  to  Hewett’s 
rather  loud  and  personal  voice.  Margaret  Williams,  in  Dorothy  Hewett:  The 
Feminine  as  Subversive,  presents  the  first  monograph  on  Hewett’s  work  but, 
given  the  nature  of  her  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  lot  of  her  time  is  spent 
as  an  apologist  rather  than  throwing  new  light  on  the  texts.  Another  interesting 
item  is  Louis  Nowra’s  play  The  Summer  of  the  Aliens  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
Nowra’s  work,  is  autobiographical  -  a  circumstance  which  Nowra  explores  in  his 
own  Introduction.  In  A  Singular  Act:  Twenty  Five  Years  of  the  State  Theatre 
Company  of  South  Australia,  Peter  Ward  outlines  the  shifts  of  policies  and  the 
production  lists  during  the  theatre’s  short  history  and  concludes  that,  although 
together  with  the  State  Opera  Company  and  the  Australian  Dance  Theatre  it 
carries  responsibility  for  the  cultural  life  of  the  state,  nevertheless  the  story  so  far 
indicates  that  the  Company  has  yet  to  decide  what  kind  of  company  it  wants  to 
be.  Ward  would  like  it  to  be  at  ‘the  cutting  edge’  of  Australian  writing  and 
production,  and  yet  he  suggests  that  that  might  be  in  the  rather  un-Australian 
direction  of  Northern  European  ensemble  theatre!  This  book  is  useful  as  archive 
material  rather  than  for  its  critical  sense.  An  invaluable  scholarly  aid,  produced 
by  the  Australian  Theatre  Studies  Centre  in  the  University  of  New  South  Wales, 
has  only  just  come  to  my  attention.  Now  in  its  sixth  volume,  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Theatre  Record  is  published  twice  a  year  and  reproduces  every  signifi¬ 
cant  press  review  of  every  major  production  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is 
indexed  each  month  and  cumulated  annually.  Valuable  to  students  of  individual 
plays  or  writers  it  will  also  eventually  provide  a  mine  of  material  for  historians 
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of  theatre  criticism.  ADS  20  focused  on  ‘Theatres  for  Communities  .  The  best 
essay  is  ‘Culture  and  the  Emigre  Consciousness:  Ukrainian  Theatre  in  Australia 
1948-1989’  by  Marko  Pavlyshyn  (54-69),  based  on  active  research,  and  plotting 
the  outline  of  the  field.  ADS  21  focused  on  ‘Women  in  Theatre’.  Josie  Fantasia, 
in  ‘Considering  Gender  in  Nineteenth  Century  Australian  Theatre  History:  The 
Case  of  Maggie  Moore’  (155-67)  strives  to  make  a  case,  from  absence  of 
evidence,  that  the  work  of  the  actress  and  producer  was  subsumed  into  that  of  her 
husband,  J.  C.  Williamson.  Heather  M.  Weame’s  ‘Discourses  of  Disruption  and 
Alma  De  Groen’s  The  Rivers  of  China ’  (61-74)  argues  on  safer  ground,  an 
existing  text,  and  shows  De  Groen  as  protesting  powerfully  that  woman  should 
not  be  seen  just  as  a  historical  subject  but  as  the  self-creating,  self-determining 
artist.  Helen  Gilbert’s  long  interview  with  Jill  Shearer,  ‘Telling  it  in  Multiple 
Layers’  (138-54),  gives  room  to  just  such  a  self-determining  artist,  who  has  had 
poor  critical  reception  in  spite  of  winning  many  awards,  to  make  the  case  for  her 
work.  Best  drama  essay  of  the  year  is  Penny  Gay’s  ‘Michael  Gow’s  Away’:  The 
Shakespeare  Connection’  (204-13).  Gay  argues  that  the  play  inhabits  a  dream 
world  of  Shakespearean  references  both  overt  and  hidden  but  that  Gow  uses  this 
potentially  oppressive  cultural  memory  as  a  means  to  represent  Australia  to  itself. 
John  M.  Pearson’s  ‘Interview  with  Michael  Gow’  ( Southerly  52.ii.l  16— 31)  un¬ 
leashes  a  passionate  flow  of  political  anger  and  social  commentary.  Asked  about 
his  work  patterns,  Gow  replies  that  he  has  no  particular  discipline  and  soon  shifts 
the  subject  back  to  politics.  Veronica  Kelly  introduces  the  theatre  of  Janis  Balodis 
in  ‘Falling  Between  Two  Stools’  ( ArielE  23 .i.  1 15— 32).  New  Australian  Cinema: 
Sources  and  Parallels  in  American  and  British  Film,  by  Brian  McFarlane  and 
Geoff  Mayer,  fashionably  reading  film  as  ‘text  within  contexts’,  and  proceeding 
by  close  ‘reading’  of  representative  films,  sets  out  to  show  that  Australian 
Cinema  in  its  boom  periods  digested  the  influence  of  Hollywood  melodrama,  and 
then  paralleled  the  struggle  of  the  British  film  industry  to  establish  and  hold  its 
own  identity  distinct  from  American  film-making.  It  is  a  persuasive  thesis  but  the 
commitment  to  the  subject  is  undermined  by  the  stated  belief  in  the  Preface  that 
Australian  film  is  already  wilting  and  dying. 

There  has  been  less  proliferation  of  anthologies  than  usual.  A  new  edition  of 
Laurie  Hergenhan’s  standard,  The  Australian  Short  Story,  does  not  change  any¬ 
thing  in  the  original  selection,  it  only  adds  stories  by  Gerald  Mumane,  Archie 
Weller,  Thea  Astley,  Helen  Gamer,  Lily  Brett  and  Susan  Hampton  to  define 
developments  between  1984  and  1990.  Hergenhan  argues  that  there  has  been  no 
revolution  but  increasing  vitality  and  flexibility  in  the  working  out  of  changes 
already  present  in  the  early  1980s.  The  rest  of  the  anthologies  which  have  arrived 
present  much  lower  profiles  than  the  very  fat  or  glossy  collections  of  previous 
years,  yet  some  of  them  quietly  continue  the  typical  Australian  anthologist’s  task 
of  constructing  new  readings.  Second  Degree  Tampering,  edited  by  ‘Sybylla’, 
collects  fifty  poems,  stories  and  prose  pieces  by  women,  to  bring  out  differences 
and  to  ‘counteract  the  homogenising  and  exclusionary  practices  of  modem  soci¬ 
ety’.  The  intention  is  to  encourage  new  ways  of  writing  and  thinking  about 
women,  not  to  establish  any  female  identity.  The  anonymity  of  the  editor  pro¬ 
motes  this.  Women  in  Harmony,  edited  by  Olga  Novak,  presents  the  work  of 
women  from  Greece,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  living  and  writing  in 
multicultural  Australia,  which  explores  the  various  native  and  foreign  language 
fragments  which  jostle  in  contemporary  discourse.  A  surprisingly  effective  collec¬ 
tion,  in  its  historical  and  social  sweep,  is  Joan  Ackland’s  The  Whirling  Spindle, 
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produced  by  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  Victoria,  to  mark  its  ninety-year 
history.  Only  Lolo  Houbein’s  work  is  familiar.  In  Wilder  Shores:  Women’s  Travel 
Stories  of  Australia  and  Beyond,  Robin  Lucas  and  Clare  Forster  select  from  the 
work  of  forty-nine  of  Australia’s  best-known  women  writers  from  Ada  Cambridge 
on.  The  editors  argue  that  journeys  and  quests  have  been  important  in  the 
formation  of  Australian  society  but  that  when  it  is  women  who  are  the  questers 
the  narratives  of  travel  shift  in  numerous  ways,  ‘gender  being  an  intriguing 
complication  in  the  role  of  being  foreign’,  for  example.  The  material  is  organized 
into  sections  on  arrival  in,  departure  from,  and  travel  within  Australia.  Geoff 
Page’s  On  the  Move.  Australian  Poets  in  Europe  is  drawn  from  the  work  of  fifty- 
four  of  Australia’s  best-known  poets,  and  is  organized  in  terms  of  an  imaginary 
itinerary,  thus  sacrificing  any  account  of  changing  perceptions  a  chronological 
ordering  might  have  given.  Most  of  the  poems  are  from  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  and  the  collection  can  be  taken  to  present  a  cumulative  contemporary 
antipodean  view  of  Europe.  Chris  Wallace-Crabbe,  in  ‘Spaces,  Cargoes,  Docu¬ 
ments,  Values  and  Principles:  Some  Recent  Poetry  Anthologies’  ( ALS  15.323-7), 
argues  that  though  they  can  be  products  of  deeply  mixed  motives  each  anthology 
provides  a  new  text  of  experience,  placing  poems  in  a  new  taxonomy. 

The  only  truly  literary  autobiography  this  year  is  Ruth  Park’s  A  Fence  Around 
the  Cuckoo.  The  first  volume  of  a  larger  project,  it  deals  with  Park’s  New  Zealand 
childhood.  It  is  traditionally  structured  and  gracefully  crafted.  Penguin  have  co¬ 
ordinated  a  reissue  of  her  first  novel,  The  Harp  in  the  South  (1948).  A  colourfully 
written  but  basically  sentimental  work,  the  comparison  back  to  the  autobiography 
shows  that  the  youthful  style  is  now  at  the  height  of  its  maturity  and  judgement. 
In  Country  Childhoods,  Geoffrey  Dutton  has  collected  accounts  of  their  child¬ 
hoods  from  twenty  Australian  authors,  black  and  white,  and  across  a  range  of 
geographical  and  social  settings.  Chilla  Bulbeck’s  Australian  Women  in  Papua 
New  Guinea  presents  the  oral  reminiscences  and  written  records  of  nineteen 
Australian  women,  living  like  colonists  in  a  completely  different  culture,  between 
1940  and  1960,  an  unusual  comer  of  Australian  annals.  Andrew  Riemer’s  Inside 
Outside  is  written  by  an  academic  and  literary  critic  rather  than  a  literary  figure 
in  his  own  right;  bom  in  Budapest  and  emigrating  to  Australia  at  the  age  of  ten, 
he  sets  out  to  explore  the  experience  of  ‘life  between  two  worlds’  which  is  the 
arena  of  the  burgeoning  multicultural  literature  of  the  1990s  in  Australia.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Webby’s  essay,  ‘G.  A.  Wilkes  and  Australian  Literature’  {Reconnoitres  1- 
9)  outlines  Wilkes’s  professional  career  and  identifies  his  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Australian  literary  scholarship.  On  the  very  fringes  of  this  report 
is  Chris  Masters’s  Inside  Story,  recording  his  career  developing  ‘the  craft  of 
television  journalism’.  Journalism  has  been  attracting  the  attention  of  scholars 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  a  further  development  of  media  and  cultural 
studies.  Gillian  Whitlock’s  ‘Recent  Australian  Autobiographies:  A  Review  Es¬ 
say’  {ALS  15.266-9)  covers  eight  ‘white’  texts  (Modjeska,  Hewitt,  Cusack,  Gray, 
Houbein,  Devanny,  Martin  and  Reimer)  and  eight  Aboriginal  texts  (Morgan, 
Clare,  Narogin,  Roughsey,  Simon,  Ward,  Langford  and  Tucker)  to  draw  the 
unsurprising  conclusion  that  the  genre  is  undergoing  transformation  as  the  result 
of  such  a  large  number  of  challenging  and  diverse  texts.  Moving  on  to  letters  and 
interviews,  the  most  fascinating  book  this  year  is  As  Good  as  a  Yarn  With  You 
edited  by  Carole  Ferrier.  Here  are  collected  all  the  extant  letters,  from  1930  to 
1957,  between  a  group  of  women,  all  of  whom  are  significant  in  Australian 
literature  -  Miles  Franklin,  K.  S.  Prichard,  Jean  Devanny,  Marjorie  Barnard, 
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Flora  Eldershaw  and  Eleanor  Dark.  During  the  time  of  the  correspondence  they 
wrote  fifty-seven  books.  Here  they  are  seen  commenting  on  war  and  society,  and 
their  own  trials  as  women  writers.  The  correspondence  gives  a  fuller  representa¬ 
tion  to  Franklin,  who  kept  all  her  letters,  than  to  Barnard  and  Eldershaw,  who 
were  inclined  to  destroy  theirs,  but  even  with  such  imbalances  the  collection  is 
interesting  for  the  light  thrown  on  individual  authors  and  for  the  revelation  of  the 
existence  of  the  network  and  the  way  it  functioned.  One  to  One,  by  the  broad¬ 
caster  Ramona  Koval,  includes  among  the  twenty  interviewees  Germaine  Greer, 
Drusilla  Modjeska,  Elizabeth  Jolley,  Les  Murray,  Robyn  Archer,  and  Fay  Zwicky. 
Not  typical  literary  interviews,  they  nevertheless  have  some  curious  moments  not 
found  elsewhere  —  Les  Murray  on  the  experience  of  nervous  breakdown,  for 
example.  Frank  Molloy’s  ‘An  Interview  with  Marion  Halligan’  ( Southerly 
52. i.  112-21)  barely  touches  on  the  life  of  the  author  but  gets  straight  into 
discussion  of  Halligan ’s  work  and  methods.  Halligan  is  very  forthcoming  and  the 
interview  is  useful  to  students  of  her  work.  More  impressive  still  is  the  interview 
given  by  Ania  Walwicz  to  Jenny  Digby  in  ‘The  Politics  of  Experience’  ( Meanjin 
51.819—38).  Even  when  autobiographical  material  comes  under  discussion  it  is 
woven  swiftly  into  the  close  and  detailed  discussion  of  her  work.  Marion  Dixon’s 
interview,  ‘A  Conversation  with  Julie  Lewis’  (Westerly  37. ii. 57— 66)  is  slight  in 
comparison  but  does  have  some  useful  discussion  of  images  of  women  and  the 
symbolism  in  Lewis’s  short  stories. 

Bethia  Foott’s  Ethel  and  the  Governors’  General:  A  Biography  of  Ethel 
Anderson  (1883—1958)  and  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  Anderson  (1868—1949) 
documents  the  life  of  her  parents.  She  was  in  a  unique  position  to  record  not  only 
the  influence  of  her  father  on  Ethel  Anderson’s  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  mutual 
work  they  did  in  supporting  other  writers  and  literary  interests  in  general  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  ‘An  Australian  Eclogue  Book:  Ethel 
Anderson’s  Squatter’s  Luck  (1942)’  ( Southerly  52. i. 38— 57),  Carol  Franklin  iden¬ 
tifies  Anderson’s  ‘best  contribution  to  Australia  in  war’  and  compares  it  to  the 
confrontations  with  the  poet’s  role  in  war  to  be  found  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Edited  by  Ian  Donaldson,  Peter  Read  and  James  Walter,  Shaping  Lives:  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Biography  covers  more  than  just  Australian  biographies.  However,  in 
‘Resisting  Authority’,  Carole  Ferrier  reviews  recent  ways  of  trying  to  avoid  the 
traditional  biographer’s  authority,  in  collaborations  between  black  and  white 
women  on  biographical  projects,  in  Brian  Matthews’s  Louisa  and  in  her  own 
work  on  Jean  Devanny;  Peter  Read  discusses  his  problems  as  a  biographer  of  an 
Aboriginal  in  ‘A  Phantom  at  My  Shoulder:  The  Final  Draft  of  Charles  Perkins: 
A  Biography ’;  Hank  Nelson’s  ‘Written  and  Spoken  Lives  and  History’  discusses 
accounts  of  Australian  prisoners  of  war;  and  in  ‘Inventing  the  Self,  Paula 
Hamilton  problematizes  the  interviewing  process  in  the  context  of  her  research 
into  the  history  of  Australian  domestic  service  before  1945.  James  Walter’s 
‘Biography,  Psychobiography,  and  Cultural  Space’  discusses  the  ‘tremendous 
flowering  of  Australian  biography  from  the  early  1980s  on’  (he  names  twenty- 
four  important  works)  to  reveal  at  work,  in  both  subjects  and  biographers,  the 
fundamental  paradox  of  colonial  and  post-colonial  societies:  that  in  order  to  know 
the  world  colonials  need  to  think  internationally,  but  to  cease  to  be  colonial  they 
need  to  become  nationalist.  Brian  Kieman’s  essay  ‘The  Advancing  Wave:  Aus¬ 
tralian  Literary  Biography  since  1980’  (Reconnoitres  191-203)  argues  that  the 
flood  of  biographies  was  not  just  a  catching  up  on  a  cultural  lag  -  filling  in  the 
back  up  areas  of  the  newly  perceived  Australian  tradition  -  but  that  in  both 
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practical  and  theoretical  terms  it  reflected  the  interest  in  biography  occurring 
elsewhere  in  the  English-speaking  world.  Two  general  essays,  also  in  Reconnoi¬ 
tres,  are  Michael  Wilding’s  discussion  of  the  confrontation  between  realism  and 
modernism  in  ‘The  Modern  Australian  Short  Story’  (168—75)  and  Don 
Anderson’s  discussion  of  the  American  presence  in  Australian  writing  1960- 
1990  in  ‘I’m  Going  to  America  in  My  Mind’  (176-90).  ‘Prying  on  the  Past: 
Contexts  of  Some  Recent  Neo-Historical  Novels’  ( ALS  15.304-12)  is  Peter 
Pierce’s  survey  of  novels  by  Peter  Carey,  Robert  Drewe,  Rodney  Hall,  and  David 
Malouf  which  shows  that  today’s  historical  novelists  are  assuming  the  burden  of 
imaginative  understanding  and  eschewing  fawning  guilt.  Gay  Raines  s  Travel¬ 
lers’  Tales’  ( AuS  6.68-80)  is  an  overview  of  changing  Australian  images  of 
Europe  in  twentieth-century  short  stories. 


(b)  Individual  Authors:  1789—1920 

Critical  books  for  this  section  are  sparse,  so  I  will  include  here  a  few  more 
biographical  and  autobiographical  items  to  fill  it  out.  Mamie  Bassett  s  classic 
biography  The  Governor’s  Lady.  Mrs.  Philip  Gidley  King:  An  Australian  Histori¬ 
cal  Narrative  (1940)  has  been  reprinted  by  Melbourne  University  Press.  Written 
almost  in  the  style  of  Jane  Austen,  it  draws  on  Mrs  King’s  own  journals,  and 
remains  a  very  readable  and  authentic  account  of  early  colonial  life.  Georgiana  s 
Journal:  Melbourne  1841-1865  (1934),  now  edited  by  her  grandson,  the  poet 
Hugh  McCrae,  includes  material  from  her  son’s  diary  and  an  essay  from  his 
notebook.  These  bulk  up  the  family  archive,  but  the  record  is,  anyway,  a  vivid 
document  for  Australian  social  history,  written  in  an  engaging,  clear  and  informa¬ 
tive  style,  packed  with  detail  and  incident.  Soldier  Boy,  introduced  and  edited 
by  Gilbert  Mant,  contains  the  letters  of  Gunner  W.  J.  Duffell  from  1915  to  1918. 
First  brought  to  light  from  the  family’s  attic  in  1990  they  are  a  full  and  vivid 
account,  returned  regularly  from  the  war  front,  from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  in 
1915  to  his  eventual  gassing.  Mant  draws  not  only  on  the  letters  —  less  dreadful 
accounts  to  spare  the  family’s  immediate  fears  -  but  also  on  a  no-punches-pulled 
25,000-word  narrative  written  after  Duffell’s  return.  This  material  will  be  Aus¬ 
tralian  literature’s  first-hand  account  of  the  First  World  War,  filling  the  space 
equivalent  to  the  English  war  poets.  Critical  essays  on  the  prose  of  this  period 
begin  with  Simon  Ray’s  ‘Exploring  Aesthetics:  The  Picturesque  Appropriation  of 
Land  in  Journals  of  Australian  Exploration’  (ALS  15.282-93).  Ray  argues  that  the 
discursive  construction  in  the  journals  of  what  was  seen  by  the  explorers  was 
generated  by  already  existing  cultural  formations  which  were  used  to  naturalize 
the  appropriation  of  land.  David  Lawton’s  ‘Naming  the  Interior:  Major  Mitchell’s 
Fight  for  Place’  ( Reconnoitres  10-13)  examines  the  published  version  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  incident  given  in  Three  Expeditions  (1838)  with  two  other  unpub¬ 
lished  accounts,  where  the  place-names  used  reveal  his  unseen  determinants 
towards  a  ‘genre  of  massacre  out  of  the  discourse  of  war  .  Robert  Dixon  s  The 
Boundaries  of  Civility:  Colonial  Discourse  in  Popular  Fiction  of  the  First  Com¬ 
monwealth  Decade’  ( Reconnoitres  91—102)  examines  the  process  of  othering  in 
three  ‘ripping  yams’  —  Alexander  MacDonald’s  The  Island  Traders  (1909), 
Ambrose  Pratt’s  The  Big  Five  (1911)  and  Louise  Beck’s  The  Pearl  Divers  of 
Roncador  Reef(l90S).  In  ‘The  Self  and  the  Magic  Lantern:  Gender  and  Subjec¬ 
tivity  in  Australian  Colonial  Women’s  Writing’  (ALS  15.123-30),  Delys  Bird 
argues  that  Louisa  Clifton’s  journals  are  representative  of  all  the  writing  by 
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colonial  women  —  such  as  Eliza  Brown,  Rachel  Henning,  Annie  Baxter  and 
Georgiana  Molloy  —  who  position  themselves  as  internal  commentators  on  their 
female  drama  in  the  dislocations  of  colonial  life.  However,  in  ‘From  Mode  to 
Genre:  The  Australian  Colonial  Women’s  Romance’  {Southerly  52.iv.54— 67), 
Margaret  Bradstock  argues  that  within  the  colonial  period  there  are  differences 
of  approach  depending  on  time  of  composition,  either  looking  back  to  a  Golden 
past  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  or  forward  to  a  Golden  Age  in  which  there 
would  be  more  stress  on  female  independence  in  the  latter  part.  Richard  Rossiter, 
in  “‘Thou  Oughtest  to  be  Mine”:  Father  and  Lover  in  Ethel  Turner’s  Nicola 
Silver'  ( Westerly  37.iii.71-8),  points  out  that  Turner  did  not  only  write  Seven 
Little  Australians  (1894).  Nicola  Silver  is  typical  of  her  work  in  that  it  examines 
the  figure  of  a  dominating  father  who  is  both  hated  and  loved  and,  although  the 
realism  of  the  novel  is  undermined  by  the  symbolic  use  of  gothic  and  tale,  it 
achieves  a  balance  between  masculine  and  feminine  forces  unusual  in  colonial 
romance  writing.  Sharyn  Pearce’s  The  Shameless  Scribbler:  Louisa  Lawson 
(SRMCAS  Working  Paper  No.  75)  concentrates  on  Louisa’s  contribution  to 
Australian  culture  in  her  role  as  a  female  journalist,  in  Dawn  from  1888  to  1905, 
to  rescue  her  from  existence  on  the  margins  of  the  patriarchal  legend  of  the 
Australian  bush.  Susan  Martin  asks  ‘Why  Do  All  These  Women  Have  Mous¬ 
taches?’  in  ‘Gender,  Boundary,  and  Frontier  in  Such  Is  Life  and  Monsieur 
Caloche'  ( SoRA  25.68-77)  and  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  gender  confusions  in  the 
characters  of  Furphy’s  Nosey  Alf  and  Tasma’s  Henri  Caloche  indicate  the  danger 
of  reading  woman  as  a  signifier  in  their  works.  Taking  the  author  ‘Henry  Lawson’ 
as  a  signifier  of  the  nation  in  1890  Christopher  Lee  argues,  in  ‘Man  Work  and 
Country:  The  Production  of  Henry  Lawson’  (ALS  15.1 10-22),  that  Lawson  was 
not  so  in  his  own  day,  and  that  the  construction  was  not  just  the  work  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  a  slowly  arriving  process  which  he  goes  on  to  trace.  In 
‘Henry  Lawson  and  Albert  Lee-Archer  on  the  Damascus,  1900’  ( Overland 
127.70-4),  Colin  Roderick  presents  the  memoir,  written  by  a  fellow  passenger, 
of  the  journey  Lawson  described  in  ‘The  Casual  Australian’.  Lawson’s  article 
was  not  very  informative  and  biographers  have  been  curious  about  the  happenings 
on  that  voyage.  Peter  Edwards’s  essay  ‘Cranky  Jacks:  Men  Without  Women  in 
Steele  Rudd’s  On  Our  Selection  and  Lennie  Lower’s  Here’s  Luck'  ( Reconnoitres 
79—90)  argues  that  the  humour  in  On  Our  Selection  is  an  index  of  the  tenuous 
hold  on  civilization  in  a  uniquely  realistic  study  of  the  hardship  of  life  on  a 
selection  —  rather  than  the  merely  comic  role  usually  assigned  to  it.  A.  P. 
Riemer’s  essay  in  the  same  collection,  influenced  by  D’Annunzio:  Maurice 
Guest  and  the  Romantic  Agony’  (61—78),  annotates  structural  and  textual  simi¬ 
larities  between  several  works  of  D’Annunzio  and  Richardson’s  first  novel, 
supported  by  detail  from  her  own  annotated  copy  of  Maurice  Guest.  Stephen 
Knight’s  Reconnoitres  essay,  ‘The  Case  of  the  Stolen  Jumbuck’  (24—35),  is  on 
prose  and  poetry.  Examining  variant  texts  of  the  ballad  group  comprising  ‘Bold 
Jack  Donahoe’  and  ‘The  Wild  Colonial  Boy’,  Clarke’s  His  Natural  Life  and  For 
the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life,  two  texts  of  Barbara  Baynton’s  ‘The  Chosen 
Vessel’,  and  numerous  texts  of  ‘Waltzing  Matilda’,  Knight  concludes  that  the 
conservative  cultural  structures  derived  from  the  later  versions  were  not  necessar¬ 
ily  present  in  the  earlier  ones. 

Viking  O’Neil  have  produced  yet  another  selection  of  ballads,  Banjo  Paterson 
Favourites,  which  might  not  be  justified  save  for  the  liberal  inclusion  of  illustra¬ 
tions  from  contemporary  sources  dated  1888,  1890  and  1892.  Clement  Semmler’s 
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introduction  to  the  UQP  A.  B.  ‘Banjo  ’  Paterson  collection  reviews  the  critical 
tradition  and  argues  that,  size  of  output  apart,  there  is  a  quality  in  Paterson’s  work 
just  as  enduring  as  Henry  Lawson’s.  Only  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  usual 
ballads.  There  is  a  substantial  representation  of  Paterson’s  sketches  and  short 
stories,  his  journalism  and  war  dispatches,  and  a  number  of  poems  for  children. 
A  fresh  perception  of  Paterson  emerges  from  the  encounter  with  this  material.  In 
Reconnoitres,  Alex  I.  Jones  identifies  patterns  of  phonological  tonality  in  the 
‘Sound  Symbolism  in  Henry  Lawson’s  Poetry’  (54—60)  and  tries  to  connect  the 
patterns  to  the  subject  matter.  Christopher  Brennan’s  Poems  (1913)  has  been  re¬ 
presented  in  the  A&R  Modem  Poets  Series.  G.  A.  Wilkes’s  introduction  to  the 
facsimile  edition  has  been  replaced  by  an  Introduction  from  Robert  Adamson 
which,  disappointingly  since  it  is  by  a  distinguished  fellow  craftsman,  confines 
itself  to  biography  and  appreciative  mumbles.  However,  the  edition  has  the  value 
of  including  Brennan’s  correspondence  with  Stephane  Mallarme. 


(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post- 1920 

Unusually,  there  has  been,  this  year,  more  interesting  work  on  poetry  than  on 
prose.  To  take  the  latter  first,  Henry  Handel  Richardson’s  The  Getting  of  Wisdom 
(1910)  has  been  reprinted  with  a  new  introduction  by  Germaine  Greer  which 
argues  that  it  is  a  text  in  ‘a  modem,  concentrated,  ironic  vein’  to  which 
Richardson  never  returned  after  moving  into  the  realism  of  The  Fortunes  of 
Richard  Mahony.  There  are  two  essays  by  Carol  Franklin:  ‘H.  H.  Richardson’s 
“Two  Hanged  Women”:  Our  Own  True  Selves  and  Compulsory  Heterosexuality’ 
(Kunapipi  154.i.41-52)  argues  that  the  characters  are  not  deviants  but  two 
incomplete  parts  of  an  emerging  idea,  questioning  the  pressure  to  conform  to 
cultural  forces;  and  “‘A  Depressed  Amor”:  Richardson’s  “The  Bathe:  A  Gro¬ 
tesque”’  illuminates  the  subversive  and  feminist  in  Richardson  by  demonstrating 
that  conformity  is  shown  to  be  ugly  and  destructive  as  well  as  inhibiting  in  this 
story.  Xavier  Herbert.  Episodes  from  Capricornia,  Poor  Fellow  My  Country  and 
Other  Fiction,  Nonfiction  and  Letters,  edited  by  Frances  de  Groen  and  Peter 
Pierce  probes,  in  the  introduction,  the  reasons  why  Herbert  is  continually  re¬ 
printed  in  Australia  but  can  find  no  market  outside.  After  the  selection  of 
representative  passages  from  the  major  novels,  some  75  pages  of  articles, 
speeches,  interviews,  letters  and  literary  logs  gather  a  basis  on  which  a  student 
could  begin  research.  Len  Fox  offers  a  short  memoir,  ‘Writers  of  the  Thirties 
{Overland  127.10-12),  about  the  Writer’s  League  in  Melbourne  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  Australian  Writers  in  Sydney,  and  their  campaigns  against  fascism  and  the 
‘cultural  cringe’.  The  bulk  of  C.  E.  W.  Bean’s  extensive  writing  is  less  formida¬ 
ble  if  approached  through  Denis  Winter’s  Making  the  Legend:  The  War  Writings 
ofC  E  W.  Bean.  All  stages  of  Bean’s  work  are  represented:  the  bound  notebooks 
in  which  he  recorded  battlefield  impressions,  his  dispatches,  diaries,  post-war 
correspondence  and  articles,  as  well  as  readings  from  his  six-volume  official 
history.  Winter’s  Introduction  is  partly  biographical  and  partly  devoted  to  iden¬ 
tifying  influences.  In  Reconnoitres,  Adrian  Mitchell  argues  ‘The  Ambivalence  of 
C  E.  W.  Bean’  (103-14)  and  tries  to  pinpoint  disjunctions:  between  the  actual 
conditions  he  observed  and  the  wish  to  see  a  continual  democratic  nationalism  in 
his  bush  heroes;  and  between  his  own  class  and  heritage  and  the  men  with  whom 
he  thought  he  was  identifying.  The  Australian  War  Classics  series  continues  with 
the  reprinting  of  Peter  Ryan’s  Fear  Drive  My  Feet  (1959)  and  T.  A.  G. 
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Hungerford’s  The  Ridge  and  the  River  (1952).  Perhaps  the  interest  in  these 
factual  accounts  is  related  to  the  developing  interest  in  journalism  and  the  way  it 
shapes  cultural  perceptions  (Bean’s  work  is  the  prime  example  of  this)  but  it  is 
surprising  at  times  that  the  inevitably  racist  attitudes  and  language  of  the  time 
and  the  situation  survive  the  scrutiny  of  current  political  correctness.  Dislike  of 
the  foreigner,  though  constantly  attacked  by  active  multiculturalists  in  today’s 
Australia,  is  still  a  persistent  cultural  strand. 

The  major  modem  prose  event  is  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  Christina 
Stead’s  letters:  A  Web  of  Friendship:  Selected  Letters  (1928—1973)  and  Talking 
Into  the  Typewriter:  Selected  Letters  (1973—1983).  Edited  by  R.  G.  Geering,  they 
were  expected  to  be  the  last  formulation  of  the  posthumous  materials  left  to  his 
care.  The  ominous  word  ‘selected’  in  both  titles  suggests  there  is  more  to  be  had. 
But  these  900  pages  are  enough  of  ‘her  quirky,  humorous,  inquisitive,  obsessive 
and  passionate  nature’  -  nice  alternatives  for  egocentric  and  tiresome,  perhaps. 
However,  even  though  the  cover  of  the  letters  is  inevitably  patchy  —  some  editorial 
linking  beyond  the  minuscule  footnotes  might  have  smoothed  the  narrative  —  they 
have  the  virtue  of  focusing  continually  on  the  working  writer  and  will  be  useful 
to  students  of  Stead’s  work.  There  have  been  a  number  of  essays  on  Stead  as  well: 
Nick  Mansfield’s  “‘This  is  not  Understanding”:  Christina  Stead’s  For  Love 
Alone ’  (, Southerly  52. i. 77-89)  argues  that  the  protagonist  is  defined  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  contest  with  masculine  power  and  that  out  of  opposition  the  will  uncovers 
an  intensity  of  life  that  extinguishes  and  affirms,  consumes  and  consummates; 
Judith  Regan  Gardiner’s  “‘Caught  but  not  Caught”:  Psychology  and  Politics  in 
The  Puzzleheaded  Girl'  (WLWE  32.i.26 — 41 )  explores  this  novel  as  an  account  of 
the  alienation  of  women  within  capitalism,  whether  in  or  outside  a  family; 
Elizabeth  Perkins’s  ‘Learning  to  Recognize  Wicked  People:  A  Little  Tea,  A  Little 
Chat'  ( WLWE  32. i.  13—25)  details  the  narrative’s  steady  unmasking  of  Grant; 
Margaret  Harris,  in  Reconnoitres  (142—53),  writes  a  myopic  study  of  ‘Names  in 
Stead’s  Seven  Poor  Men  of  Sydney'-,  Sue  Sheridan’s  ‘The  Woman  Who  Loved 
Men.  Christina  Stead  as  a  Satirist’  (WLWE  32. i. 2— 12)  argues  that  A  Little  Tea  and 
The  People  With  the  Dogs  are  predominantly  satirical  because  they  encourage 
emotional  distance  rather  than  identification;  Margaret  Harris’s  ‘Christina 
Stead’s  Human  Comedy:  The  American  Sequence’  (WLWE  32.i.42— 51)  examines 
Letty  Fox  (1946),  A  Little  Tea  (1948)  and  The  People  With  the  Dogs  (1952)  and 
then  argues  that  I’m  Dying  Laughing  (1980)  completes  Stead’s  critique  of  the 
social  and  political  life  of  the  USA  in  the  1940s.  Antipodes  6.i  was  devoted  to 
‘Patrick  White:  The  International  Legacy’.  It  includes  three  essays  on  Riders  in 
the  Chariot  by  Marion  Spies  (17—23),  Rodney  Stenning  Edgecombe  (25-31)  and 
Zulfikar  Ghose  (33-6).  Alan  Lawson  writes  on  ‘Narrative  and  Interpretation  in 
The  Aunt’s  Story'  (9-15)  and  Virginia  Kirby-Smith  Carruthers  on  ‘Living  Legend 
in  A  Fringe  of  Leaves'  (37—43).  Three  overview  essays,  by  Patricia  Morley  (45- 
7),  Peter  Wolfe  (47—50)  and  A.  P.  Reimer  (51—8)  are  prompted  by  reaction  to 
David  Marr’s  1991  biography  of  White.  The  last  is  the  most  worthwhile  essay  in 
this  collection.  Carolyn  Bliss’s  introductory  essay  describes  the  ‘Radiant  Ca¬ 
cophony’  (5—8)  of  White  criticism  to  date.  White’s  recent  death  doubtless  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  number  of  overview-type  discussions.  In  “‘To  Be  or  Not  To  Be”: 
The  Verbal  History’  (Westerly  37. ii. 23— 34),  Veronica  Brady’s  overview  of 
White’s  work  argues  that  reading  cannot  be  as  detached  as  textual  purists  would 
wish  and  that  biography  is  important  in  criticism  to  reveal  the  interplay  between 
life  and  art.  David  Coad’s  ‘Patrick  White’s  Castrated  Country’  (CE&S  15.L88- 
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95)  traces  elements  of  Oedipus  and  castration  complexes,  and  fetishism  through¬ 
out  White’s  work  to  suggest  that  White  saw  Australia  as  a  castrated,  cut-off 
country,  and  tried  to  repair  the  condition  by  reconciling  western  culture  in  an 
antipodean  context.  In  contrast,  Dorothy  Jones’s  ‘Matters  of  Geography  and 
Countries  of  the  Mind’  ( NLitsR  24.73—85)  compares  White’s  use  of  the  marginal 
vision  of  a  disregarded  middle-aged  spinster  in  Voss  with  that  in  Badlands,  and 
Ruth  Brown’s  ‘White  and  the  Wart’  ( AuS  6.1—9)  examines  ‘The  Age  of  a  Wart’, 
from  Three  Uneasy  Pieces,  as  a  parable  of  a  writer  whose  metaphysical  tendency 
is  chastened  by  compassionate  identification  with  his  fellow  men.  Jennifer 
Gribble’s  ‘Patrick  White,  Vivisector’  {Reconnoitres  154—75)  implicitly  aligns 
White  as  artist  with  the  account  he  gives  of  the  painter  Duffield  in  The  Vivisector. 
She  argues  that  the  novel  shows  how  an  artist  can  work  within  a  distinctively 
Australian  modernist  idiom  but  that  the  romantic  cliche  of  the  alienated  artist 
must  be  repudiated  in  order  to  do  so.  While  everyone  else  is  responding  to  the 
Marr  biography,  Rich  Wallach  is  a  lone  voice  in  ‘On  the  Limits  of  Archetypal 
Criticism’  {Antipodes  6.133-8),  still  attacking  David  Tacey’s  Patrick  White: 
Fiction  and  the  Unconscious  (1988).  Gordon  Collier’s  book  The  Rocks  and  Sticks 
of  Words.  Style,  Discourse  and  Narrative  Structure  in  the  Fiction  of  Patrick 
White  (Rodopi)  is  unseen.  There  is  only  one  essay  on  Randolph  Stow,  Joseph 
Puliese’s  ‘The  Triangulated  Tropics  of  Australian  Colonialism’  {NLitsR  24.23- 
4)  in  which  he  discusses  the  intersection  of  categories  of  literature,  law  and 
colonialism  in  The  Visitants.  Likewise,  Brigitta  Olubas’s  ‘Rewriting  the  Past: 
Exploration  and  Discovery  in  The  Transit  of  Venus’  {ALS  15.155—64),  which 
identifies  a  subtext  of  dissent  and  disruption  in  the  novel,  is  the  only  discussion 
of  Shirley  Hazzard’s  work.  Central  Mischief.  Elizabeth  Jolley  on  Writing:  Pier 
Past  and  Herself  is  disappointing.  Drawn  from  sources  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  literary  journals  and  talks  given  to  societies,  edited  and  introduced  by  an 
awed  rather  than  a  critical  Caroline  Lurie,  there  are  only  local  passages  of 
pleasing  prose  to  recommend  this  collection.  It  is  characteristic  of  Jolley  that, 
even  when  she  sounds  as  if  she  is  being  most  forthcoming  about  her  work,  a 
listener  to  her  talking  feels  she  is  retaining  an  elusive,  basically  uncommunica¬ 
tive,  distance.  Central  Mischief  gives  the  same  impression.  It  is  unclear  what  is 
gained  by  publishing  these  pieces.  Slightly  more  interesting  is  Jolley’s  Herbert 
Blacklock  Memorial  Lecture  for  1991,  ‘Temporary  Residents.  The  Deathbed  and 
the  Chaise  Longue’  {Southerly  52.H.25-41),  which  is  a  memoir-ish  run-through 
of  writings  on  death,  which  stand  out  in  her  memory  -  in  Buddenbrooks,  Tree  of 
Man,  Ecclesiastes,  Silas  Marner,  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,  and  so  on.  Adi 
Wimmer’s  essay  ‘Dualism  and  the  Austrian  Connection  in  Elizabeth  Jolley’s 
Fiction’  {Southerly  52.ii.44— 55)  presents  Jolley  as  a  writer  compelled  to  use  a 
double-voiced  discourse,  to  provide  fictional  paradigms  that  offer  the  reader 
a  detente  between  paternal  forces  and  the  maternal  ‘other’.  ‘ The  Well.  Beyond 
Representation,  the  Active  Space  of  Desire  and  Creativity’  {Westerly  37.i.33-41), 
by  Sue  Gillett,  argues  that  the  non-real,  non-mimetic  nature  of  the  story  is  crucial 
to  its  meaning  since  it  is  about  an  individual’s  construction  of  the  narrative  of  the 
meaning  of  her  life.  Fabricating  the  Self,  by  Elaine  Barry,  is  the  first  full-length 
study  of  the  published  novels  of  Jessica  Anderson.  As  such  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 
It  sets  a  position  from  which  future  studies  may  depart.  Inclined,  at  times,  to 
forget  the  Australian  context  of  the  subject,  and  failing  to  include  discussion  of 
Anderson’s  plays,  Barry  leaves  much  to  be  done.  The  complete  bibliography  of 
primary  and  secondary  material  which  she  includes  will  provide  a  useful  base  for 
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future  work.  Pearl  Bowman’s  ‘For  Writing  and  For  Art’  ( Antipodes  6.103—6)  is 
a  mainly  biographical  memoir  of  Barbara  Hanrahan  upon  her  recent  death.  Phyllis 
Fahrie  Edelson,  in  ‘Households  of  Women’  ( Antipodes  6.109—12),  a  review  of 
Iris  in  Her  Garden  and  Goodnight  Mr.  Moon,  extends  the  discussion  into  a 
review  of  all  Hanrahan’s  work,  highlighting  her  particular  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  youth  and  old  age  of  women.  Carol  Merli  and  Paul  Salzman,  in 
‘Barbara  Hanrahan’s  Annie  Magdalene'.  The  Inside  Story’  ( Southerly  52.iv.105— 
18),  give  a  detailed  analysis  to  show  that  Annie  is  an  alternative  voice  to  the 
silenced  woman  of  Kristeva’s  theory  of  abjection.  An  essay  on  Elizabeth  Har- 
rower,  “‘The  Only  Russian  in  Sydney”:  Modernism  and  Realism  in  The  Watch 
Tower ’  (ALS  15.131-40),  by  Nicholas  Mansfield,  argues  that  owing  to  the 
dichotomy  between  Realism  and  Modernism  in  the  post-war  period,  works  which 
did  not  fit  easily  into  one  or  other  category  were  ignored.  Mansfield  goes  on  to 
comment  on  The  Watch  Tower  to  show  that  ‘modernism’  is  inadequate  as  a  term 
for  the  triumph  over  a  banal  realism  which  it  displays.  In  the  same  spirit,  Kevin 
Brophy,  in  ‘Helen  Gamer’s  Monkey  Grip :  The  Construction  of  an  Author  and  her 
Work’  (ALS  15.270-81),  deplores  the  way  that  literary  critics  are  neutralizing  the 
novel’s  political  strength  by  fitting  it  into  a  canon  of  contemporary  classics. 
Andrew  Taylor  has  an  article  on  ‘Postmodern  Romantic:  The  Imaginary  in  David 
Malouf  s  An  Imaginary  Life ’  in  Imagining  Romanticism:  Essays  on  English  and 
Australian  Romanticism  (Locust  Hill),  edited  and  introduced  by  Dierdre 
Coleman  and  Peter  Otto,  which  is  unfortunately  unseen.  Three  items  bearing  on 
one  novel  are:  D.  R.  Bums’s  ‘The  Coming  of  the  Contained  Account’  ( Overland 
129.62—7)  which  argues  that  David  Foster’s  Moonlite  is  a  landmark  work, 
beginning  with  the  kind  of  over-earnest  delineation  of  character  and  situation 
typical  of  Patrick  White  and  Randolph  Stow  and  concluding  more  in  the  manner 
of  the  anti-monster,  contained  accounts  typical  of  Moorhouse  and  Malouf;  Narelle 
Shaw’s  ‘The  Fellowship  of  Light  and  Dark’  ( Westerly  37. iii. 55-63)  which  iden¬ 
tifies  in  Moonlite  three  interweaving  narrative  levels  which  illustrate  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  language  to  deal  with  the  complexities  of  life  and  truth  when  catego¬ 
ries  become  fluid;  and  E.  A.  Travers’s  ‘On  the  Philosophical:  An  Interview  with 
David  Foster’  ( Westerly  37. i. 71-8)  in  which  discussion  ranges  over  the  travel/ 
quest  theme  in  Foster’s  work,  Taoist  philosophy,  and  the  attempts,  in  Moonlite 
in  particular,  to  develop  an  Australian  archetype.  Robert  Drewe,  in  ‘From  Gossip 
to  Myth’  (Island  51.10-13),  quotes  Stanislaw  Lee  ‘Myth  is  gossip  grown  old’  and 
describes  his  attempt  in  Our  Sunshine  to  return  the  mythicized  figure  of  Ned 
Kelly  to  an  (imagined)  level  of  real,  gossiped-about  life.  He  concludes  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  novel  succeeds,  ironically,  owes  as  much  to  Jung  and  theatre 
as  to  primary  sources.  ‘Bakhtin  and  the  Novel  as  Empire’  (JCL  27. i. 86-1 09),  by 
Penny  van  Toom,  compares  the  textual  politics  of  Drewe’s  The  Savage  Crows 
with  Rudy  Wiebe’s  The  Temptations  of  Big  Bear.  The  reprint  of  Frank 
Moorhouse’s  The  Americans,  Baby  (1972),  with  a  shrewd  commentary  by  Brian 
Kieman,  foregrounds  anti-American  feeling  yet  again,  even  though  Moorhouse 
acutely  analyses  it  in  this  text.  Peter  Quartermaine’s  essay  ‘Cultural  Correspond¬ 
ence:  Frank  Moorhouse’s  Forty  Seventeen'  (AuS  6.60-7)  demonstrates  that 
Moorhouse  is  at  his  best  where  gaps  between  intended  meanings  and  received 
messages  leave  individuals  facing  issues  preferably  avoided.  Robert  Dixon’s 
article  on  Peter  Carey,  ‘Closing  the  Can  of  Worms:  Enactments  of  Justice  in  Bleak 
House,  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  and  The  Tax  Inspector'  (Westerly 
37. iv. 37— 45),  concludes  that  for  all  its  compassion  Carey’s  novel  demonstrates 
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that  narratives  of  sexual  transgression  are  seriously  flawed  as  vehicles  for  analys¬ 
ing  the  complex  problems  of  social  decline.  Kieran  Dolin’s  discussion,  ‘Legal 
Fictions  and  Nicholas  Hasluck’s  The  Bellarmine  Jug ’  ( Westerly  37.iv.47— 53), 
tries  to  demonstrate  that  this  novel  brings  the  reader  to  the  brink  of  a  new  gnomic 
consciousness  in  Australia,  with  the  promise  of  new  kinds  of  fictions  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  change.  Similarly,  ‘That  Hilarious  Supplement:  Gerald  Mumane’s 
A  Lifetime  on  Clouds'  ( ALS  15.294-303)  argues  that  Mumane’s  second  novel  is 
the  last  to  resemble  a  conventional  novel.  In  it,  Mumane’s  fictive  intent  can  be 
seen  switching  tracks  and  setting  off  towards  new  objectives.  Nicholas 
Mansfield’s  ‘Realism  and  Strangeness:  C.  J.  Koch’s  The  Doubleman’  (. ArielE 
23.ii.47— 61)  suggests  similar  possibilities  of  development  from  mixes  of  method 
and  style.  Southerly’s  52.iii,  edited  by  Ivor  Indyk  and  Elizabeth  Webby,  is  simply 
called  Poetry.  It  is  a  collection,  ranging  over  the  work  of  more  than  forty  poets, 
‘to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  poetry  in  Australia  now’  and  to 
demonstrate  how  ‘boundaries  continue  to  be  challenged  and  surpassed’.  Poet 
Bruce  Dawe  attempts,  in  ‘Tributary  Streams’  ( ALS  15.97—109),  to  indicate  some 
sources  of  social  and  political  concerns  in  modem  Australian  poetry  .  He  illumi¬ 
nates  groups  of  lyrical,  personal,  political  and  satirical  poetry  but  does  not  deliver 
much  on  their  sources.  But  this  is  the  year  for  individual  poets.  Ten  have  been 
awarded  the  accolade  of  a  ‘selection’  to  define,  it  would  seem,  the  lines  of  the 
corpus  each  is  producing  —  although,  in  ‘Messages  in  Bottles  ( Island  51.40—3), 
Peter  Porter  prefaces  an  appreciation  of  Bruce  Beaver’s  New  and  Selected  Poems 
1960-1990  (1991)  with  a  discussion  of  all  the  problems  involved  in  arriving  at 
a  poet’s  ‘Selected’.  David  Brooks’s  A.  D.  Hope:  Selected  Poems  presents  a  career 
conspectus  with  selections  from  nine  volumes  between  1955  and  1991  to  demon¬ 
strate  Hope  as  ‘a  poet  of  striking  contrasts  and  apparent  paradoxes,  a  tradition¬ 
alistic  libertine,  a  radical  in  conservative’s  clothing’.  Martin  Duwell’s  John 
Blight:  Selected  Poems  1939-1990  is  another  lifetime’s  overview  from  eight 
volumes,  with  a  final  section  of  uncollected  and  recently  written  poems,  and  a 
very  useful  introduction.  Peter  Kirkpatrick’s  introduction  to  Ronald  McCuaig: 
Selected  Poems  is  less  helpful.  He  keeps  bibliographical  information  up  his 
sleeve,  and  it  is  only  in  reading  the  volume  that  you  become  aware  that  you  are 
moving  backwards  from  work  written  in  1953  through  to  poems  written  in  1933, 
to  return  to  more  recent  work  and  a  section  on  occasional  verse  at  the  end. 
McCuaig  was  a  hardworking  and  influential  Bulletin  editor,  and  the  volume  is 
slim.  It  is  difficult  to  see  him  as  in  the  front  rank  of  Australian  poets  as  Kenneth 
Slessor  once  claimed.  Alister  Kershaw:  Collected  Poems  is  edited  by  Michael 
Keon  who  does  little  by  way  of  his  Introduction.  The  volume  is,  again,  slight  but 
it  has  the  virtue  of  including  ‘The  Denunciad’  and  ‘The  Second  Denunciad  ,  the 
scathing  reviews  of  his  contemporary  literary  scene  first  published  in  Angry 
Penguins.  David  Malouf:  Poems  1959-89  is  the  first  comprehensive  gathering  of 
work  from  five  volumes.  UQP  do  not  offer  any  editorial  introduction  but  the 
poems  clearly  demonstrate  that  Malouf  is  as  substantial  a  poet  as  he  is  a  novelist. 
Graham  Rowlands,  long-established  poetry  reviewer  for  Overland,  has  a  substan¬ 
tial  six  volumes  of  verse  to  his  credit.  Wakefield  Press  has  presented  a  small 
Selected  Poems  which  acts  more  as  an  introduction  rather  than  a  definition  of  the 
main  outlines  of  his  work.  Selected  Poems  1975-1990,  by  Ken  Bolton,  presented 
by  Penguin,  has  no  introduction  and  no  division  of  the  work  according  to  the 
volumes  from  which  it  is  selected.  Consequently,  reading  the  poems  gives  the 
effect  of  an  undifferentiated  kaleidoscope  which,  possibly,  suits  the  dominant 
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‘play’  aspect  of  Bolton’s  continual  experiment  with  form  and  words.  The  poems 
in  Alan  Gould:  Selected  Poems  were  selected  by  Philip  Mead,  Geoff  Page  and  Les 
Murray  from  five  volumes  between  1978  and  1986.  Since  he  is  not  interested  in 
experiment  for  the  sake  of  it,  Gould’s  forms  are  traditional  but  various,  while  his 
subjects  range  geographically,  culturally,  philosophically,  though  always  in 
touching  distance  of  the  real  world,  as  he  searches  for  the  patterns  in  things. 
Elizabeth  Riddell:  Selected  Poems,  in  the  A&R  Modem  Poets  Series,  has  no 
introduction.  It  draws  from  four  volumes  without  indicating  which,  or  giving  any 
dates.  Here  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter.  A  distinguished  journalist,  Riddell’s  work 
is  a  combination  of  alertness  to  the  present  moment  clearly  registered  and  a  love 
of  aesthetic  craft.  Kate  Llewellyn:  Selected  Poems  is  drawn  from  five  volumes 
between  1982  and  1992.  The  author  provides  her  own  introduction,  claiming  that 
poetry  attempts  to  tell  the  truth  without  the  aid  of  mathematics,  and  to  describe 
the  connectedness  of  the  world  without  the  use  of  physics.  Her  subjects  are 
constantly  drawn  from  the  myths  of  female  experience  —  Eve,  Helen,  Dido, 
Ariadne,  Cinderella,  Persephone  —  placed  in  the  context  of  now.  In  “‘The 
Nothing  ...  neither  long  nor  short”:  Attitudes  to  Death  in  the  Work  of  Kenneth 
Slessor’  ( Reconnoitres  115-27),  Dennis  Haskell  argues  that  a  preoccupation  with 
death  was  a  peculiarity  of  Slessor’ s  work  and  that  his  poetry  and  prose  present  a 
wide  range  of  possible  responses  to  death.  More  cheerfully,  and  in  line  with 
increased  interest  in  journalism,  Haskell  presents  a  selection  of  headlines  and 
paragraphs  from  The  Sydney  Sun  1920-4  in  ‘Hyperborea  vs  Uninteresting  Facts: 
Kenneth  Slessor’s  Journalism  in  the  1920s’  ( Southerly  52. iv.  15—29),  and  argues 
that  the  writing  uses  figurative  language  of  a  suggestive  power  which  requires 
interpretation,  and  that  Slessor’s  journalism  was  ‘an  effluent  which  flows  from 
and  back  into  literature’.  In  ‘Australian  Modernism:  The  Case  of  Kenneth 
Slessor’  ( Reconnoitres  128—41),  Vivian  Smith  argues  that  a  tension  between 
symbolist  and  imagist  affinities  constitutes  the  peculiar  nature  of  Slessor’s 
contribution  to  Australian  modernism.  In  ‘David  Malouf,  Francis  Webb,  and 
Australian  Religious  Consciousness’  ( Reconnoitres  226— 37),  James  Tulip  makes 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  religious  poetry  of  Francis  Webb  in  order  to  justify 
his  final  argument  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  his  religious  imagination  and 
that  of  David  Malouf  encountered  in  the  poem  ‘First  Things  Last’  and  the  novel 
The  Great  World.  A  major  contribution  to  the  study  of  Australian  poetry  is  the 
new  Oxford  Australian  Writers  series,  general  editor  Chris  Wallace-Crabbe. 
Short  studies  some  120  pages  in  length  only,  they  are  intended  to  contain 
elements  of  biography,  and  to  give  close  readings  of  particular  poems,  which  take 
account  of  new  cultural  formulations  and  developments  in  literary  theory.  Kevin 
Hart’s  book,  A.  D.  Hope,  discussing  a  range  of  poems,  essays  and  unpublished 
materials  according  to  this  plan,  emphasizes  Hope’s  satire  of  modernity,  his 
theology  of  poetry,  and  his  poetics  of  gender,  revealing  more  compelling  and 
original  work  than  may  have  been  registered  up  to  now.  James  McAuley,  by  Lyn 
McCredden,  contains  a  concerted  effort  to  contextualize  the  poet  within  contem¬ 
porary  theory,  but  the  actual  readings  of  the  poems  do  not  seem  markedly 
different  from  traditional  ones.  It  is  curious  that  McCredden  does  not  discuss  the 
Em  Malley  poems  which,  if  any,  should  invite  discussion  as  texts  made  up  of 
quotations  from  the  surrounding  culture.  Perhaps  it  would  have  seemed  as  if 
McAuley  was  an  early  joke  at  the  expense  of  modem  theory  and  method. 
McCredden  also  has  an  essay  on  ‘Mastering  Romanticism:  The  Struggle  for 
Vocation  in  the  Texts  of  James  McAuley’  in  Imagining  Romanticism  (see  above). 
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Peter  Steele,  in  Peter  Porter,  tries  less  hard  to  meet  the  series’  requirement  to  fit 
in  with  contemporary  literary  theory.  He  writes  a  helpful,  lively  and  illuminating 
guide  into  the  work  of  an  author  whom  it  can  be  difficult  initially  to  approach. 
Each  of  the  books  in  the  Australian  Writers  series  has  a  fairly  full  and  useful 
bibliography,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  do  not  also  have  indexes  so  that  one 
could  locate  treatment  of  particular  poems  more  easily.  Peter  Cowan:  New 
Critical  Essays,  edited  by  Bruce  Bennett  and  Susan  Miller,  takes  the  unusual  step 
of  including  commentaries  by  three  contemporary  authors,  Dorothy  Hewett, 
Elizabeth  Jolley  and  Julie  Lewis,  alongside  more  conventional  literary  essays. 
John  Barnes  writes  on  the  modernism  of  Cowan;  Margot  Luke  on  his  early  fiction; 
Roslyn  Jolly  on  his  sense  of  the  past;  Robert  Ross  compares  Cowan’s  work  with 
that  of  Willa  Cather;  Bruce  Bennett  writes  on  his  ‘landscapes  of  silence’;  and 
John  McLaren  on  the  voices  in  Cowan’s  landscapes.  All  workmanlike  essays,  the 
purpose  is  mainly  laudatory.  They  are  prefaced  by  an  autobiographical  statement 
by  Peter  Cowan.  Boundary  Conditions:  The  Poetry  of  Gwen  Harwood  is  written 
by  one  who  is  herself  a  poet,  Jennifer  Strauss.  She  is  not  inclined  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  experiencing  self  of  the  poet  and  begins  with  a  short  biographical 
account.  Her  detailed  readings  of  individual  poems  are  sensitive  and  complex  and 
justify  her  claim  that  Harwood’s  poetry  centres  on  ‘those  littoral  regions  where 
the  boundary  terms  (which  define  us)  overlap  and  interact’.  ‘ She/I /You/It:  Con¬ 
structing  Mothers  and  Motherhood  in  the  Writing  of  Gwen  Harwood’  ( Southerly 
52.L1-19),  also  by  Strauss,  connects  Harwood’s  poetic  exploration  of  mother¬ 
hood  to  her  abiding  preoccupation  with  language  by  which  ‘poems  which  are 
tenderly  personal  tributes’  become  ‘also  abstract  cultural  generalizations’.  In 
‘Mapping  the  Unpredictable:  The  Art  of  Kate  Llewellyn’  ( Overland  127.63-8), 
Ann  Gunter  provides  an  overview  and  introduction  to  the  poet,  less  well-known 
than  the  writer  of  prose.  Gunter  concludes  that  Llewellyn’s  ‘coloured  silks  are  not 
always  new  but  they  bear  the  patina  of  use,  a  sense  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have 
used  them’.  The  most  important  book  on  poetry  this  year,  however,  is  the  first 
major  study  of  the  work  of  Les  Murray,  A  Vivid  Steady  State:  Les  Murray  and 
Australian  Poetry,  by  Lawrence  Bourke.  One  of  the  few  Australian  writers  to 
have  an  international  reputation,  Murray  has  won  many  awards  and  attracted  as 
many  controversies.  Bourke’s  task  is  to  sort  out  the  reasons  for  both  sides  of 
Murray’s  reputation.  He  seeks  to  do  this  by  examining  Murray’s  interaction  with 
his  social  and  literary  context  and  traditions,  and  by  bringing  out,  through 
discussion  of  numerous  poems,  the  mythic  or  ideal  ‘country  of  the  mind’  which 
Murray  has  created  in  which  to  try  and  resolve  the  contradictions  presenting  to  his 
own  perception.  Bourke  tries  to  embrace  in  one  view  all  the  poetry,  essays  and 
interviews,  in  the  space  of  a  rather  short  book,  and  so  chooses  to  proceed 
thematically  and  selectively  rather  than  chronologically.  Accordingly,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  more  thoroughly  dealt  with,  but  this  is  a  book  future  scholars  will 
build  on  rather  than  dismiss.  In  the  journals,  “‘With  the  distinct  timbre  of  an 
Australian  Voice”:  The  Poetry  of  Les  Murray’  (. Antipodes  6.121-9),  by  Alan 
Gould,  provides  a  shorter  overview  which  argues  Murray’s  independence  of 
modem  styles  and  sensibilities,  not  simply  in  his  opinions  on  contemporary 
issues,  but  in  the  very  conception  and  compassion  of  his  work  ‘which  illuminates 
the  character  of  Australian  civilization  and  existence  itself ,  while  Barbara 
Williams’s  ‘Interview  with  Les  Murray’  ( Westerly  37.ii.45— 56)  ranges  suitably 
widely  over  many  issues  including  his  attitude  to  Australian  poetry,  myth  and 
Aboriginal  writing.  Chris  Wallace-Crabbe  has  written  the  most  entertaining  but 
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wide-ranging  general  essay  on  ‘Poetry  in  the  Pop  Age,  or  the  Battle  Between  the 
Weak  and  the  Strong’  ( ABR  144.35-42).  Given  that  ‘modem  Australians  live  of 
course  in  a  concourse  or  babble  of  discourses’  what  are  the  chances  for  poetry? 
In  spite  of  all  the  pressures  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  Wallace-Crabbe 
examines,  he  concludes  that  poets  will  always  persist  in  behaving  as  though  they 
practise  a  divinely  sanctioned  art.  This  cliched  conclusion  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  importance  of  the  reflections  made  on  the  progress  towards  it.  ‘  “Bow  to  your 
Partner”:  Social  Conventions  of  Genre  in  Contemporary  Australian  Poetry’  {Rec¬ 
onnoitres  214-25),  by  Rosemary  Huisman,  reviews  the  movement  -  in  the  work 
of  poets  like  Richard  Tipping,  Amanda  Scotney,  Joanne  Burns,  Stephen 
Williams,  Myron  Lysenko,  Christopher  Marquardt  and  Shirley  Geok-Lin  —  which 
aims  at  disturbing  the  generically  coded  graphic  expectations  of  the  reader.  Is  it 
inevitable  that  a  line  of  poetry  has  to  be  a  horizontal  linearity?  These  poets  are 
prepared  to  experiment  with  the  appearance  of  the  poem  on  the  page  in  order  to 
unseat  entrenched  expectations  and  free  up  the  reader’s  perception.  Martin 
Duwell  argues,  in  ‘Enlarging  Our  Experience  with  Narrative:  John  A.  Scott’s 
Trilogy  with  Annotations’  {ALS  15.179-91),  that  Scott’s  narrative  poems  inhabit 
a  borderland  between  the  long  poem  and  the  novel,  and  examines  them  to  reveal 
what  poetic  structuring  adds  to  the  limitations  of  the  novel.  John  Jenkins’s  essay 
‘The  Poetry  of  Robert  Harris’  {Overland  127.16—19)  reviews  Jane,  Interlinear, 
and  Other  Poems  (Paperbark)  to  illuminate  the  difficulties  of  the  text  and  situate 
it  in  relation  to  Harris’s  other  four  volumes. 

This  is  my  fourth  report  and  I  am  now  more  confident  in  my  sense  of  the  field 
as  a  whole.  The  dependency  on  anthologies  to  make  new  cases,  and  the  spirit  of 
‘safety  in  numbers’,  which  produces  so  many  collections  of  essays,  has  been 
evident  throughout  and  could  still  be  curtailed.  But  the  neglect  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  rectified  in  the  previous  two  years,  and  the  building  up  of  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  which  began  at  the  same  time,  continues  to  proceed.  Until  this  year,  I  would 
have  deplored  the  fear  of  theory  —  which  seemed  only  to  be  espoused  by  feminists 
and  the  emerging  scholars  of  multiculturalism  -  and  the  entirely  inadequate  study 
of  poetry.  In  1992,  I  have  been  delighted  to  find,  large  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  strengthening  both  those  areas.  It  is  a  good  point  at  which  to  hand 
responsibility  for  this  section  over  to  a  scholar  whose  work  has  often  been 
reviewed  here.  I  look  forward  to  reading  Brian  Kieman’s  account  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  1993. 


3.  India 

(a)  General,  Poetry  and  Drama 

An  increasingly  wide  variety  of  critical  approaches  and  a  clear  indication  of  the 
importance  of  women’s  writing  (both  creative  and  critical)  are  features  of  the 
year’s  work  in  the  field.  Shyamala  A.  Narayan’s  entry  on  India  {JCL  27.ii.47— 71) 
is  a  good  starting  point.  The  introduction  is  an  informative  and  entertaining  guide 
to  recent  publications,  offering  some  refreshingly  direct  comments  on  the  quality 
of  work  produced.  She  singles  out  the  poetry  of  Priyajit  Laha  for  special  praise, 
whilst  lamenting  the  rather  solemn  and  sentimental  nature  of  much  poetry 
produced  in  1991.  Anurag  Mathur’s  The  Inscrutable  Americans  is  described  as 
‘the  most  entertaining  novel  to  appear  in  recent  years’.  Narayan’s  summaries  of 
novels  are  at  times  contentious,  but  always  clear,  and  her  bibliography  is  invalu¬ 
able. 
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G.  N.  Devy’s  After  Amnesia:  Tradition  and  Change  in  Indian  Literary  Criti¬ 
cism  makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  debate  about  critical  practice  in 
contemporary  India.  Devy  describes  a  crisis  in  Indian  literary  criticism  caused  by 
‘a  lapse  in  cultural  memory’,  which  stems  from  the  colonial  encounter  and  the 
subsequent  ‘self-perception  of  modem  India  through  Western  registers  of  cultural 
thought’.  Attempts  to  pursue  an  indigenous  mode  of  criticism  through  the  revival 
of  Sanskrit  theories  are  felt  to  be  equally  inappropriate,  not  least  because  they 
may  be  conditioned  by  western  Orientalist  perspectives;  Devy  suggests  that 
‘these  wild  cravings  for  distant  traditions  need  to  be  moderated  by  an  awareness 
of  the  bhasa  [i.e.  modem  Indian  language]  traditions’.  This  ‘nativistic  self- 
awareness’  is  to  be  developed  through  a  historiography  which  recovers  the 
memory  of  native  literary  traditions;  Indian  literary  theory  can  then  develop  from 
a  context  that  is  relevant  to  the  country’s  multilingual  and  multicultural  charac¬ 
ter.  Devy  offers  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  widely  varied  and  relatively 
neglected  bhasa  literatures,  and  an  eloquent  challenge  to  the  dominant  western 
and  Sanskrit  criticism  (and  some  of  the  ‘tortuous’  attempts  to  synthesize  the  two). 
In  recent  years,  critics  such  as  Meenakshi  Mukherjee  have  attempted  to  bring 
modem  indigenous  Indian  language  writing  to  greater  attention  in  the  subconti¬ 
nent  and  beyond.  Devy’s  book  offers  a  clear  critical  justification  for  such  an 
undertaking.  His  publishers,  Sangam,  are  also  usefully  making  available  material 
in  English  and  indigenous  languages  to  a  UK  audience;  for  example,  Poisoned 
Bread:  Translations  from  Modern  Marathi  Dalit  Literature ,  edited  by  Arjun 
Dangle,  collects  poetry,  autobiography,  essays  and  prose  fiction  by  a  large  number 
of  Dalit  writers  to  offer  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  concerns  of  this 
‘untouchable’  community. 

Evidence  of  the  continuing  debate  about  the  place  and  nature  of  English 
literary  studies  in  Indian  higher  education  is  provided  by  The  Lie  of  the  Land. 
English  Literary  Studies  in  India,  edited  by  Rajeswari  Sunder  Rajan.  This  is  a 
stimulating  collection  of  essays  by  Indian  academics,  the  majority  of  them 
women,  which  generally  challenges  the  usefulness  and  validity  of  the  prevailing 
‘traditional  methods  and  assumptions’  about  the  teaching  of  English  literature  in 
the  Indian  university.  In  its  engagement  with  ‘the  politics  of  the  English  text  in 
a  post-colonial  society’  the  volume  makes  an  important  contribution  to  English 
and  Third  World  studies,  whilst  also  being  of  obvious  interest  to  educationalists. 
Rajan’s  introduction  and  opening  essay  provide  a  clear  summary  of  the  perceived 
crisis  in  English  literary  studies  in  India,  whilst  usefully  outlining  some  of  the 
‘strategic  moves  and  counter-moves’  that  are  proposed  in  many  of  the  essays:  the 
possibilities  of  radical  pedagogy,  the  expansion  of  the  canon  of  “classical” 
English  literary  texts  (to  include  literatures  in  English  by  “Commonwealth”  and 
other  Third  World  writers,  English  translations  of  Indian  texts,  etc.),  the  study  of 
comparative  or  world  literatures,  interdisciplinary  cultural  studies,  and  theory  . 
Whilst  Rajan  admits  that  the  scope  of  the  volume  is  limited  in  that  it  does  not 
include  discussion  of  English  education  in  schools,  the  contextual  range  is 
pleasingly  wide,  covering  publishing  institutions  and  the  role  of  the  British 
Council,  as  well  as  academic  institutionalization  and  the  larger  historical  and 
social  contexts.  There  is  also  a  healthy  sense  of  debate  about  the  causes,  conse¬ 
quences  and  possible  ‘ways  out  of  the  impasse  of  English  literary  studies  .  Gauri 
Viswanathan,  concerned  that  the  crisis  might  be  dismissed  as  a  foreign  import  , 
insists  that  there  is  a  need  to  find  points  of  reference  in  recent  Indian  history, 
politics,  or  sociology’.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  refreshingly  pragmatic,  examining 
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the  everyday  business  of  teaching  specific  texts  such  as  Mansfield  Park,  A  House 
for  Mr  Biswas  and  Nectar  in  a  Sieve  in  the  Indian  classroom  (discussed  by  Ruth 
Vanita,  Anuradha  Marwah  Roy  and  Tapan  Kumar  Basu,  respectively). 
Meenakshi  Mukherjee  looks  at  the  use  of  English  translations  of  Indian  texts  in 
developing  a  postgraduate  course  at  the  University  of  Hyderabad,  seeing  this  as 
part  of  a  necessary  programme  to  heighten  Indian  cultural  awareness:  ‘since  we 
live  in  a  multilingual  society,  our  literature  courses  should  make  our  students 
aware  of  this  very  important  dimension  of  our  cultural  existence,  rather  than  shut 
them  off  from  it’.  Rukun  Advani  offers  a  blunt  appraisal  of  publishing  priorities 
in  India,  whilst  also  energetically  satirizing  the  critical  terminology  employed  by 
many  of  his  fellow  contributors.  Most  notably,  there  is  a  powerful  sense  through¬ 
out  this  collection  of  the  specific  nature  and  problems  of  English  in  India  which 
is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  wariness  that  a  tradition  of,  for  example,  Leavisite 
criticism  should  simply  be  replaced  by  further  borrowings  from  more  recent 
western  sources.  Suvir  Kaul’s  ‘The  Indian  Academic  and  Resistance  to  Theory’ 
warns  against  such  a  simplistic  approach  by  offering  a  critique  of  three  essays  by 
Jonathan  Culler,  Paul  de  Man  and  Homi  Bhabha  that  ‘engage  with  issues  raised 
by  the  presence  of  literary  theory  within  the  Anglo-American  academy’.  Their 
limited  relevance  to  the  Indian  context  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘our 
pedagogic  crises  and  their  resolutions  must  emerge  from  the  contradictions  of  our 
classroom  experience’,  and  he  approvingly  quotes  Rajan’s  call  for  ‘a  radical 
politicization  of  English  literary  studies,  both  pedagogical  and  critical,  in  India’. 
The  collection,  perhaps  inevitably,  concludes  with  a  section  entitled  ‘Post- 
Colonial  “English’”,  which  includes  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak’s  ‘The  Burden 
of  English’,  an  essay  which  challenges  the  compartmentalization  of  literature  by 
looking  at  literary  figures  of  alienation  in  a  variety  of  texts,  Indian  and  otherwise. 
As  a  whole,  the  volume  offers  a  spirited  articulation  of  the  concerns  of  many  of 
those  who  are  in  the  frontline  of  a  debate  that  is  energizing  the  Indian  academy. 

Aijaz  Ahmad’s  densely  written  In  Theory:  Classes,  Nations,  Literatures  offers 
a  Marxist  perspective  on  the  above  debate,  and  much  else  besides.  In  broad  terms, 
Ahmad  is  concerned  with  those  trends  in  the  Anglo-American  academy  which 
have  produced  a  counter-canon  of  ‘Third  World  Literature’  (an  ‘impossible’  and 
reductive  theoretical  category  which  homogenizes  a  ‘prolix  and  variegated  ar¬ 
chive’).  The  work  of  migrant  intellectuals  in  the  metropolitan  West  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  analysis,  particularly  in  a  long  chapter  which  explores  the  writings 
of  Edward  Said.  Salman  Rushdie’s  Shame  is  analysed  as  a  case  study;  a  text  that 
has  been  privileged  by  the  ‘metropolitan  critical  avant-garde’  for  its  Third  World 
and  postmodernist  dimensions.  This  process  of  counter-canonization  is  regarded, 
like  any  canonizing  gesture,  as  foregrounding  certain  admittedly  important  issues 
relating  to  ‘representations  of  colonialism,  nationhood,  post-coloniality’,  but 
simultaneously  marginalizing  other  questions  about,  for  example,  ‘the  political 
affiliations  of  the  author  [and]  representations  of  class  and  gender  within  the 
text  .  By  analysing  Rushdie’s  novel  in  relation  to  these  issues  Ahmad  questions 
how  truly  oppositional  this  celebrated  text  may  be.  The  critique  of  western 
theoretical  constructions  and  concerns  is  balanced  by  a  later  chapter  which 
considers  the  specific  problems  of  what  literary  theorists,  critics  and  teachers  of 
English  might  do  in  India.  ‘Indian  Literature:  Notes  Towards  the  Definition  of  a 
Category’  explores  ‘some  of  the  difficulties  we  currently  have  in  constructing 
such  a  category’,  including  the  fact  that  English  is  likely  to  become  ‘the  language 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  “Indian”  literature  is  produced’  and  that  English 
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literature  is  the  only  literature  that  is  taught  throughout  the  country.  Ahmad’s 
proposal  is  for  literary  studies  to  be  a  sub-discipline  in  Historical  and  Cultural 
Studies,  which  in  turn  would  ‘subsume  and  reorganize  what  we  currently  know 
as  Departments  of  English’.  A  brief  summary  such  as  this  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
complexities  of  this  passionately  argued  polemic,  but  it  must  be  noted,  at  the  risk 
of  exceeding  the  brief  for  the  present  context,  that  some  of  the  most  interesting 
work  being  done  in  relation  to  India  and  the  literatures  that  it  produces  questions 
existing  paradigms  in  various  ways.  This  is  most  evident  in  Ahmad’s  assertion 
that  ‘Literary  study  in  our  time  and  place,  more  than  ever  and  more  than 
elsewhere,  needs  to  be  transgressive,  and  the  very  first  transgressions  need  to 
be  ...  against  “English”  and  against  “Literature”.  No  solid  scholarship  is  possible 
unless  we  recoup  ...  as  much  for  reading  and  writing  as  for  speech,  our  bi-  and 
multilingualities.’  Before  leaving  this  area  it  is  worth  noting  Sudhir  Chandra’s 
The  Oppressive  Present:  Literature  and  Social  Consciousness  in  Colonial  India, 
the  opening  chapter  of  which  sums  up  the  burden  of  English  in  India  in  its  title 
alone:  ‘Crushed  by  English  Poetry’. 

Two  admiring  articles  on  Nirad  Chaudhuri  testify  to  a  continuing  critical 
fascination  with  this  often  idiosyncratic  writer.  Cynthia  Abrioux’s  ‘A  Slow 
Alienation:  Nirad  Chaudhuri’s  Bengali  Childhood  in  The  Autobiography  of  an 
Unknown  Indian ’  ( CE&S  1 5.i.20— 28)  looks  at  the  contradictions  of  Chaudhuri’s 
remembered  childhood  environment  to  find  the  seeds  of  the  paradoxical  nature  of 
the  authorial  persona.  D.  Anjaneyulu’s  ‘Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri,  The  Writer  Extraor¬ 
dinary’  (JIWE  20.i/ii.25— 36)  offers  a  more  general  survey  of  much  of  his  major 
work.  Another  venerable  figure  in  the  field  of  Indian  writing  in  English  is  Nissim 
Ezekiel,  whose  Selected  Prose  offers  an  opportunity  to  survey  some  of  his  pieces 
from  the  last  thirty  years,  including  writings  on  poetry,  art  and  culture,  his  short 
essays  for  the  magazine  Fulcrum  entitled  ‘Uncertain  Certainties  ,  and  a  small 
selection  of  book  reviews.  Adil  Jussawalla  provides  a  useful  and  perceptive 
introduction  to  the  selection,  and  there  is  an  appendix  which  gives  the  text  of  an 
interview  with  Ezekiel  by  Frank  Birbal  Singh.  Among  the  more  noteworthy 
selections  are  the  essay  ‘Poetry  as  Knowledge’,  which  Jussawalla  regards  as 
‘seminal  ...  both  in  terms  of  understanding  Ezekiel’s  practice  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
uniquely  compelling  defence  of  poetry’,  and  the  welcome  reprint  of  ‘Naipaul’s 
India  and  Mine’,  which  remains  a  powerful  and  illuminating  response  to  the 
charges  brought  by  Naipaul  against  India  in  An  Area  of  Darkness . 

Arvind  Krishna  Mehrotra’s  selection  for  The  Oxford  India  Anthology  of 
Twelve  Modern  Indian  Poets  is  the  major  poetry  publishing  event  of  the  year. 
Seeing  ‘an  opportunity  to  revise  the  literary  map,  bring  neglected  works  back  into 
circulation,  and  shift  the  emphasis  from  certain  poets  to  others’,  Mehrotra  has 
sought  to  reveal  ‘the  sharp-edged  quality  of  Indian  verse’  through  his  choice  of 
poets  and  poems.  There  is  a  particularly  generous  selection  of  work  by  Arun 
Kolatkar.  The  other  poets  included  are  Nissim  Ezekiel,  Jayanta  Mahapatra,  A.  K. 
Ramanujan,  Keki  Daruwalla,  Dom  Moraes,  Dilip  Chitre,  Eunice  de  Souza,  Adil 
Jussawalla,  Agha  Shahid  Ali,  Vikram  Seth  and  Manohar  Shetty.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  Mehrotra”s  selection  with  that  of  the  influential  1976  anthology  Ten 
Twentieth-Century  Indian  Poets,  edited  by  R.  Parthasarathy.  Mehrotra  retains 
only  five  of  Parthasarathy’s  choices  (namely  Ezekiel,  Mahapatra,  Ramanujan, 
Kolatkar  and  Daruwalla)  in  his  volume,  omitting  himself,  Kamala  Das,  Shiv  K. 
Kumar,  Gieve  Patel  and  Parthasarathy.  This  is  a  controversial  selection  which,  in 
addition  to  a  challenging  introduction  and  useful  select  bibliography,  offers  pithy 
critical  and  biographical  prefaces  to  each  poet’s  work. 
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In  what  has  been  a  lean  year  for  poetry  criticism  it  is  worth  noting  the 
publication  in  paperback  of  Bruce  King’s  Modern  Indian  Poetry  in  English. 
Originally  published  in  1987,  this  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  field,  tracing 
the  formation  of  a  canon  (which  makes  instructive  reading  in  the  light  of 
Mehrotra’s  anthology,  reviewed  above)  and  giving  detailed  attention  to  virtually 
all  the  major  poets  from  Shiv  Kumar  through  to  the  generation  bom  in  the  1950s, 
including  Vikram  Seth  and  Manohar  Shetty.  There  are  some  useful  appendices 
giving  biographical  and  bibliographical  information  and  a  detailed  chronology  of 
publications,  journals  and  events  from  1947  to  1988.  Lucid  and  balanced,  King’s 
study  makes  essential  reading.  It  should  be  noted  that  Bruce  King  has  also 
produced  a  more  detailed  discussion,  Three  Indian  Poets:  Nissim  Ezekiel,  A.  K. 
Ramanujan,  Dom  Moraes  (OUPI  1991),  which,  unfortunately,  is  as  yet  unseen  by 
this  reviewer. 

Karen  Smith’s  survey  of  Indian  drama  in  English  (‘India’,  in  Post-Colonial 
English  Drama:  Commonwealth  Drama  since  1960,  ed.  Bruce  King)  is  a  wel¬ 
come  reminder  that  the  genre  has  some  noteworthy  practitioners.  The  essay 
summarizes  and  comments  on  plays  by  Currimbhoy,  Ezekiel,  Sharma  and 
Vasudev,  among  others,  and  suggests  that  Gieve  Patel  ‘appears  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  dramatist  so  far’.  Younger  playwrights  such  as  Cyrus  Mistry  and  R.  Raja  Rao 
are  also  considered,  as  well  as  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  comparative  obscurity 
and  paucity  of  Indian  drama  in  English.  The  field  is  still  very  small,  but  Smith’s 
essay  suggests  that  there  is  a  body  of  work  which  deserves  both  public  perform¬ 
ance  and  critical  attention.  The  work  of  another  of  the  younger  Indian  dramatists 
writing  in  English  is  considered  in  K.  Venkata  Reddy’s  ‘Priyachari  Chakravarti’s 
Maharajah ’s  Prayer.  A  Study’  (LCrit  27. iii. 36-45)  which  offers  a  general  com¬ 
mentary  and  some  analysis  of  this  historical  drama. 


(b)  Fiction 

The  desire  to  challenge  and  subvert  neat  distinctions  between  ‘East’  and  ‘West’ 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  feature  of  postcolonial  criticism.  Rushdie 
is  a  paradigmatic  figure  in  this  recasting  of  critical  perspectives,  and  a  number  of 
recent  works  assert  the  importance  of  his  work  in  current  debates,  especially 
concerning  the  centre/periphery  model.  Sara  Suleri’s  The  Rhetoric  of  English 
India  insists  on  a  rethinking  of  categories:  ‘the  story  of  colonial  encounter  is  in 
itself  a  radically  decentering  narrative  that  is  impelled  to  realign  with  violence 
any  static  binarism  between  colonizer  and  colonized.’  Suleri  sees  ‘English  India’ 
as  ‘a  discursive  field  that  includes  both  colonial  and  postcolonial  narratives’  — 
‘imperial  and  subaltern  materials’  such  as  the  work  of  Burke,  Kipling,  Naipaul 
and  Rushdie.  The  discussion  of  these  texts  and  their  ‘radical  inseparability’  is,  to 
say  the  least,  stimulating;  analysis  of  early  ‘canonical’  works  such  as  Kim  and  A 
Passage  to  India  is  followed  by  a  notable  reassessment  of  Naipaul’s  work  and, 
in  the  final  chapter,  a  consideration  of  Shame  and  The  Satanic  Verses.  If  Suleri’s 
prose  is  at  times  somewhat  involuted,  there  are,  equally,  moments  when  her 
argument  is  spelt  out  in  strikingly  simple  terms,  such  as  when  she  suggests  that 
by  ‘breaking  down  the  great  divide  that  critical  discourse  sets  up  between 
colonial  and  postcolonial  fiction'  we  may  ‘determine  how  the  ghosts  of  writers 
like  Kipling  and  Forster  still  haunt  the  contemporary  Indian  novel  in  English’. 
This  is  seen  as  particularly  relevant  to  Rushdie,  whose  work  should  be 
contextualized  by  ‘some  apprehension  of  the  great  embarrassment  of  what  it  must 
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mean  to  be  fathered  by  Kim’.  This  marks  a  challenge  to  the  assertions  of 
otherness  that  inform  much  recent  criticism:  ‘In  place  of  the  remorseless 
postcolonial  paradigm  of  Prospero  and  Caliban,  a  new  equation  suggests  itself: 
the  complicity  of  comedy  and  shame  that  the  postcolonial  narrative  must  experi¬ 
ence,  when  it  acknowledges  that  it  indeed  descends  from  the  jaunty  adolescence 
of  Kim.’  In  replacing  a  ‘static  binarism’  with  a  rhetoric  of  collusion  and  complic¬ 
ity,  Suleri  has  produced  a  stimulating  contribution  to  postcolonial  criticism. 

A  more  straightforwardly  comparative  work  is  Ralph  J.  Crane’s  Inventing 
India:  A  History  of  India  in  English-Language  Fiction.  This  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  portrayal  of  Indian  history  from  1857  onwards  in  a  fairly  extensive 
selection  of  Indian  and  British  novels.  Crane’s  use  of  a  chronology  based  on  the 
historical  settings  of  the  novels  rather  than  their  dates  of  publication  produces 
some  interesting  juxtapositions  (e.g.  Nayantara  Sahgal  and  Paul  Scott;  Forster, 
Jhabvala  and  Rao),  and  highlights  the  importance  of  these  texts  as  historical 
documents.  Other  writers  considered  include  Manohar  Malgonkar,  Chaman 
Nahal,  Khushwant  Singh  and  R.  K.  Narayan,  whilst  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted 
to  Midnight’s  Children,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  ‘Rushdie  takes  history  and 
fiction  as  far  as  they  have  ever  been  taken  together’. 

Aijaz  Ahmad’s  In  Theory:  Classes,  Nations,  Literatures  has  already  been 
noted  in  the  general  section  of  this  review.  The  chapter  on  Shame  offers  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  representation  of  women  in  that  text,  as  well  as  a 
consideration  of  the  writer  himself  in  the  context  of  his  migrant  stance  and  his 
political  statements  and  affiliations.  James  Harrison’s  Salman  Rushdie  takes  a 
fairly  conventional  approach  to  its  subject;  a  biographical  chapter  and  a  very 
broad  sketch  of  some  historical  and  religious  aspects  of  India  are  followed  by  a 
chronological  survey  of  the  themes  and  styles  of  Grimus,  Midnight's  Children, 
Shame  and  The  Satanic  Verses.  The  detailed  critical  commentary  on  the  second 
and  third  novels  is  structured  around  the  idea  that  ‘in  style  and  tone  rather  than 
in  specific  content,  Midnight’s  Children  is  a  Hindu  novel  and  Shame  a  Muslim 
one’,  whilst  the  discussion  of  The  Satanic  Verses  asserts  the  increasingly  ac¬ 
cepted  view  that  this  novel  ‘celebrates  hybridity,  impurity,  intermingling’,  es¬ 
chewing  ‘purity’  in  favour  of  plenitude.  The  broader  argument  tends  to  support 
much  of  what  Rushdie  himself  has  eloquently  argued  in  his  non-fiction;  that  he 
is  a  ‘world  writer’  who  has  more  in  common  with  Milan  Kundera,  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez  and  Gunter  Grass,  for  example,  than  his  ‘fellow  Indian  novelists’.  This 
is  apparent  in  ‘the  prose  style,  the  narrative  voice,  the  postmodern  metafictional 
devices,  and  the  magic-realist  commitment  to  the  comic  mode’.  Harrison  suggests 
that  ‘it  becomes  increasingly  clear  in  The  Satanic  Verses  that  Rushdie  is  not  a  true 
satirist  at  heart’,  perhaps  because  ‘he  does  not  hate  hard  enough  ,  and  concludes 
that  ‘his  genre  is  comedy’.  Hani  Al-Raheb,  however,  in  a  rather  confusingly 
written  piece  entitled  ‘Salman  Rushdie’s  The  Satanic  Verses.  Fantasy  for  Reli¬ 
gious  Satire’  ( LCrit  27.iv.31-41),  suggests  that  ’The  Satanic  Verses  is  all  satire’, 
and  that  this  has  been  ‘counterproductive,  and  has  infinitely  strengthened  reli¬ 
gious  fanaticism  and  frustrated  the  cultural  efforts  of  enlightened,  modernized 
Muslims’. 

Catherine  Cundy,  in  “‘Rehearsing  Voices”:  Salman  Rushdie’s  Grimus ’  (. JCL 
27.i.  1 28—38),  looks  at  Rushdie’s  first  novel  in  the  light  of  his  later  development, 
finding  ‘areas  of  debate  that  are  handled  with  greater  depth  and  maturity  in  his 
later  work  —  ideas  of  personal  and  national  identity,  the  legacy  of  colonialism,  the 
problems  of  exile  and  even  the  first  signs  of  a  tendency  to  demonize  female 
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sexuality’.  Cundy’s  analysis  highlights  the  diversity  of  literary  models  employed 
by  Rushdie,  and  convincingly  points  to  the  way  in  which  his  early  ambitions 
would  lead  to  a  more  successful  ‘assimilation  of  cultural  diversity  within  artistic 
unity’,  realizing  ‘a  conception  of  literature  as  an  orchestration  of  voices’. 
Stephanie  Newell’s  ‘The  Other  God:  Salman  Rushdie’s  “New”  Aesthetic’  {L&H 
1 8. i. 67-87)  considers  Rushdie’s  ‘satirical  interventionist  stance’  in  The  Satanic 
Verses.  The  article  offers  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  problems  of  the  authorial 
voice  in  the  novel,  and,  by  considering  the  broader  cultural,  religious  and  artistic 
implications  of  the  text,  throws  considerable  light  on  the  controversy  following  its 
publication.  Kathleen  Flanagan’s  ‘The  Fragmented  Self  in  Salman  Rushdie’s 
Midnight’s  Children ’  ( CNIE  5. i. 38-45)  is  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  society  in  Rushdie’s  novel.  Flanagan  suggests  that  the 
narrator/protagonist,  Saleem,  moves  from  a  dynamic,  individualistic  perspective 
on  India,  subscribing  to  the  ‘great  man  theory  of  history’,  to  a  more  recognizably 
Marxist  awareness  of  himself  as  ‘a  vulnerable  part  of  society  as  a  whole’.  The 
article  also  makes  interesting  use  of  ‘poststructuralist  notions  of  decentered 
subjects’.  Jacqueline  Bardolph’s  ‘Azaro,  Saleem  and  Askar:  Brothers  in  Alle¬ 
gory’  ( CE&S  1 5.i.45 — 5 1 )  is  a  comparative  study  of  Midnight’s  Children,  Okri’s 
The  Famished  Road  and  Farah’s  Maps,  which  sees  in  all  three  works  a  loss  of 
dynamism  in  their  closing  stages  reflecting  the  psychological  effects  of  life  in 
postcolonial  societies  where  ‘the  rules  of  the  game  are  in  outside  hands  or  where 
there  are  no  rules  at  all’.  The  pessimistic  conclusion  is  that  such  situations  ‘leave 
no  scope  for  heroic  figures’. 

Given  the  proliferation  of  work  on  Rushdie,  particularly  in  contexts  that  are 
less  narrowly  concerned  with  Indian  writing  in  English  and  frequently  cross  over 
into  the  realms  of  comparative  and  cross-cultural  study,  it  is  especially  useful  to 
come  across  bibliographical  articles.  M.  D.  Fletcher’s  ‘An  Annotated  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  Articles  about  Salman  Rushdie’s  Fiction’  ( JIWE  20.i/ii.6-23)  updates  a 
previous  bibliography  (published  vaJlWE  19:i)  to  include  writings  on  The  Satanic 
Verses. 

The  theme  of  identity  continues  to  be  a  mainstay  of  much  creative  and  critical 
writing,  particularly  when  considering  the  work  of  the  large  number  of  Indian 
writers  resident  abroad.  Carol  Sicherman’s  ‘“Transport  Me  ...  into  the  Hearts  of 
Men”:  Bharati  Mukherjee’s  Darkness'  ( Kunapipi  1 5 :iii. 83 — 98)  considers  how 
Mukherjee  transforms  herself  from  ‘expatriate’  to  ‘immigrant’  writer  through  her 
‘liberating’  move  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.  Like  Rushdie,  she  is  a 
‘translated’  person  (i.e.  ‘borne  across’),  and  her  work  ‘translates  Indian  and 
Western  cultures  into  one  another’,  with  Darkness  marking  the  point  at  which  she 
‘break[s]  out  of  mimicry  to  reinvention’.  Reading  the  description  of  a  miniature 
painting  in  the  final  story  of  the  collection  as  emblematic  of  Mukherjee’s  own  art, 
Sicherman  perceives  a  tolerance  of  diversity  and  a  search  for  unity  in  the 
collection  as  a  whole.  A  rather  less  convincing  treatment  of  the  expatriate  writer 
is  to  be  found  in  Jibesh  Bhattacharyya’s  ‘Santha  Rama  Rau’s  The  Adventuress :  A 
Modem  Novel  with  an  Indian  Sensibility’  ( LHY  33.ii.3 1—42),  which  claims  that, 
despite  the  use  of  cosmopolitan  settings  and  characters,  Rama  Rau’s  novel 
‘betrays  an  essential  Indian  outlook  in  maintaining  all  through  a  restraint  and 
moderation  not  generally  seen  in  the  novels  of  a  non-Indian  writer’. 

Three  articles  in  Ariel  seek  to  challenge  certain  accepted  notions  concerning 
some  well-established  Indian  novelists.  In  ‘Writing  Across  Cultures:  Sexual/ 
Racial  “Othering”  in  Kamala  Markandaya’s  Possession'  ( ArielE  23:iii.  1 0 1— 20), 
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Ramchandran  Sethuraman  analyses  Markandaya’s  novel  ‘through  a  Lacanian 
lens’  to  suggest  a  far  greater  complexity  and  richness  than  is  evident  in  readings 
that  depend  on  ‘a  simple  binary  opposition  —  East/West,  colonizer/colonized, 
white/brown,  man/woman’.  As  we  have  seen,  a  number  of  critics  are  increasingly 
wary  of  such  polarities,  and  Sethuraman ’s  article  explores  unconscious  structures 
to  rehabilitate  Possession.  Harveen  Sachdeva  Mann’s  ‘“Going  in  the  Opposite 
Direction’’:  Feminine  Recusancy  in  Anita  Desai’s  Voices  in  the  City ’  (. ArielE 
23. iv. 75— 95)  draws  attention  to  the  treatment  of  female  characters  in  a  work  that 
‘can  be  regarded  as  a  significant  discourse  on  modem  Indian  feminism’.  The 
assertion  is  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  sociocultural  context  (including 
a  brief  consideration  of  the  ‘oppositional  figure  of  Kali’  as  a  counterpoint  to 
patriarchal  stereotyping)  and  a  clear  and  cogent  analysis  of  the  novel.  Senath  W. 
Perera’s  ‘Towards  a  Limited  Emancipation:  Women  in  Raja  Rao’s  Kanthapura 
{ArielE  23.iv.99-l  10)  reads  Rao’s  novel  as  ‘a  rite  de  passage  undertaken  by 
Indian  women  during  the  struggle  for  Swaraj’.  Whilst  conceding  that,  in  this 
context,  the  level  of  emancipation  is  ‘very  limited’,  the  article  does  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  an  aspect  of  Rao’s  work  that  could  perhaps  be  explored  in  greater  depth. 
Elsewhere,  the  critical  tradition  that  seeks  to  identify  an  ‘Indian  sensibility’ 
operating  in  an  alien  mode  still  flourishes.  S.  S.  Moorty  s  Beyond  the  Gandhian 
Dimension:  Mythical  and  Folkloric  Elements  in  Kanthapura ’  {CNIE  5.i.20-6) 
quite  reasonably  and  interestingly  suggests  that  South  Indian  Hindu  traditions 
enhance  and  enrich  Rao’s  novel,  making  it  much  more  than  a  purely  Gandhian 
novel,  but  one  wonders  how  useful  some  of  the  more  general  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  ‘truly  Indian’  nature  of  Kanthapura  might  be  in  deepening  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  much  discussed  text. 

The  work  of  the  established  women  writers  continues  to  feature  heavily  in 
journal  articles.  Shyam  M.  Asnani’s  ‘Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Novels  of 
Nayantara  Sahgal’  (CNIE  5.ii.39-48)  is  a  straightforward  and  enthusiastic  ac¬ 
count  of  a  body  of  work  that  ‘mirror[s]  faithfully  the  contemporary  Indian  political 
scene’.  Anita  Desai’s  fiction  has  attracted  persuasive  and  detailed  critical  atten¬ 
tion,  most  notably  in  Elaine  Y.  L.  Ho’s  ‘The  Languages  of  Identity  in  Anita 
Desai’s  Baumgartner’s  Bombay’’  (WLWE  32. i. 96-1 06).  Through  a  consideration 
of  the  linguistic  features  of  Desai’s  novel,  Ho  ably  demonstrates  the  text  s  central 
relationship  with  the  history  of  both  Europe  and  India,  and  the  specific  problems 
of  identity  faced  by  the  doubly  alienated  central  character.  Another  useful  discus¬ 
sion  covering  similar  ground  is  Mrinalini  Solanki  s  Baumgartner  s  Bombay.  An 
Attempt  to  Survive’  ( LCrit  27.iii.l-13),  which  draws  on  sources  from  psychology 
to  elucidate  the  text’s  concern  with  stress  and  suffering.  Desai’s  work  clearly 
invites  psychoanalytical  approaches;  Inder  Nath  Kher’s  Madness  as  Discourse  in 
Anita  Desai’s  Cry,  the  Peacock ’  ( CNIE  5.ii.  1 6 — 25)  suggests  that  the  madness/ 
rage  of  Maya  is  not  that  of  the  clinically  insane  and  should  be  seen  as  ‘a  discourse, 
an  act  of  communication,  against  the  insensitivity  of  the  world  in  which  she  lives 
and  the  ultimate  emptiness  of  all  relationships  —  familial,  conjugal,  friendly  . 
There  is  a  further  consideration  of  this  character’s  psychological  state  in  S.  P. 
Swain’s  rather  floridly  written  ‘The  Alienated  Self  of  Maya:  A  Study  of  Anita 
Desai’s  Cry,  the  Peacock ’  (JIWE  20.i/ii.43-9)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Maya’s 
alienation  ‘is  not  related  to  the  reality  of  her  circumstances  [but]  is  a  product  of 
her  own  consciousness’.  G.  Gowri  in  ‘Kamala  Markandaya  s  Male  Protagonists 
(LHY  33. ii. 56-61)  argues  that  Markandaya’s  heroes  gain  self-awareness  through 
the  help  and  guidance  of  her  female  characters.  Philip  T.  Kitley’s  ‘Time  and 
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Scriptable  Lives  in  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala’s  Heat  and  Dust ’  ( WLWE  32.i.55— 65) 
is  an  interesting  and  cogent  analysis  of  Jhabvala’s  novel  from  a  Barthesian 
perspective,  in  which  it  is  argued  that  the  concept  of  the  writerly  or  scriptable  text 
is  especially  appropriate  to  Heat  and  Dust,  and  is  ‘complexly  entwined’  with 
intertextual  elements  (notably  in  relation  to  E.  M.  Forster’s  writings)  and  the 
treatment  of  time  in  this  work.  The  argument  also  draws  attention  to  the  filmic 
nature  of  Jhabvala’s  writing. 

Inder  Nath  Kher’s  ‘The  Archetypes  of  Love  and  Death  in  Arun  Joshi’s  The 
Last  Labyrinth'  ( JIWE  20. i/ii. 53-66)  identifies  the  central  tension  between 
materialism  and  spiritual  values  in  Joshi’s  novel.  The  narrator-protagonist,  Som 
Bhaskar,  struggles  to  ‘authenticate  himself,  but  this  ‘modernized  and 
empiricized  sceptic’  is  a  victim  of  ‘bourgeois  reality  and  monologic  realism’. 
Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  P.  A.  Abraham’s  ‘Patrick  White’s  Voss  and  Arun 
Joshi’s  The  Strange  Case  of  Billy  Biswas:  A  Comparative  Note  on  a  Journey  into 
the  Interior’  ( LCrit  27.iv.22— 30)  which,  whilst  in  itself  a  modest  piece  of  com¬ 
parative  analysis,  gives  further  evidence  of  the  desire  to  extend  the  frames  of 
reference  in  studying  Indian  writing  in  English. 


4.  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 

(a)  General  Studies 

The  New  Zealand  section  of  the  JCL  Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth 
Literature  1991  ( JCL  27. ii. 72— 92),  compiled  by  John  Thomson,  includes  entries 
from  the  South  Pacific  islands  this  year  but  has  no  introductory  article.  This 
bibliography  may  be  completed  by  the  compilation  of  unpublished  research 
papers  and  theses  held  by  different  New  Zealand  institutions  contained  in  ‘A 
Checklist  of  Theses  and  Dissertations  on  Topics  of  New  Zealand  Literature 
Completed  and  Currently  in  Progress  at  New  Zealand  Universities  at  1  July  1991, 
and  Some  Theses  Held  in  Other  New  Zealand  Locations’  published  in  the 
Journal  of  New  Zealand  Literature  (8  (1990).  12 1—30). 

Some  indication  of  the  weight  the  new  literatures,  and  in  particular  New 
Zealand  literature,  are  gaining  on  the  international  scene  is  the  space  they  occupy 
not  only  on  the  lists  of  literary  prizes  worldwide  but  also  in  anthologies  devoted 
to  English  literature  as  a  whole.  Hence,  in  Writers  on  Writing  Robert  Neale 
includes  an  extract  from  The  Journal  by  Katherine  Mansfield,  ‘Why  I  Write’  by 
Witi  Ihimaera,  ‘Beginnings’  by  Janet  Frame  and  ‘Imagining  Ourselves’  by  Lauris 
Edmond. 

In  the  Same  Room:  Conversations  with  New  Zealand  Writers  edited  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Alley  and  Mark  Williams  will  prove  an  invaluable  reference  book  to  those 
who  prefer  to  consult  the  writers  themselves  in  order  to  form  a  personal  opinion 
on  their  writing.  The  originality  of  this  collection  lies  in  the  careful  selection  of 
the  interviewer;  so  often  the  collection  of  conversations  of  different  writers  with 
a  single  interviewer  tends  to  become  monotonous.  The  claim  of  the  cover  blurb: 
‘By  setting  up  this  hubbub  of  conversations  in  the  same  room  and  by  allowing  for 
sideways  glances  and  murmured  asides  among  the  talkers  the  editors  . . .  present 
a  striking  picture  of  the  richness  and  diversity  of  contemporary  New  Zealand 
writing  is  in  no  way  exaggerated.  Elizabeth  Alley  has  chosen  to  interview  two 
very  reserved  women  writers:  Janet  Frame  and  Keri  Hulme.  Part  of  the  first 
interview  appeared  as  “‘An  Honest  Record”:  An  Interview  with  Janet  Frame’ 
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(Landfall  178  (1991).  154-68)  which  sensitively  brings  out  Frame’s  aims  and 
desires  as  a  writer;  Frame,  as  first-person  narrator  in  her  autobiography,  wants  to 
set  the  record  right:  her  fiction,  though  based  on  experience,  was  always  invented; 
her  autobiography  is  a  means  of  self-clarification.  Thus  for  Frame,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  free  to  roam  whereas  words  are  used  and  controlled  as  an  instrument  to 
express  a  certain  fiction.  Frame  sees  herself  as  an  optimist  expressing  the  reality 
of  a  difficult  world  where  challenges  are  met  and  overcome.  Alley’s  Keri  Hulme 
interview  is  infused  by  a  certain  complicity  between  the  two  women;  it  vividly 
brings  out  the  fact  that  Hulme  also  enjoys  the  magic  of  words  that  are  connected 
with  places,  feelings  or  concepts  of  her  self.  Her  dearest  claim  is  that  to  her  the 
Maori  community  is  the  realm  where  she  feels  at  home.  Witi  Ihimaera,  in  the 
interview  he  gave  Mark  Williams  (originally  published  in  Landfall  179.281-97), 
describes  the  three  creative  periods  of  his  career:  London  in  1970  ( Pounamu , 
Tangi  and  Whanau ),  Dunedin  in  1974  (The  New  Net  Goes  Fishing  and  Into  the 
World  of  Light),  and  finally  Wellington  (The  Matriarch).  Initially,  Ihimaera 
recognizes  that  all  Maori  writers  were  locked  into  the  integration  ideology;  his 
first  stories  were  ‘literary’  representations  of  reality  and  the  ensuing  praise 
reviews  had  the  cumulative  effect  of  placing  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders.  With  reference  to  his  new  anthology  of  Maori  writing,  Te  Ao  Marama, 
Ihimaera  remarks  ‘I’m  a  tribal  person,  so  no  matter  where  I  go  I  am  just  one  of 
a  number  of  people  who  are  an  iwV  and  consequently  he  currently  seems  intent 
on  a  collective  rather  than  a  personal  contribution  to  Maori  writing. 

The  pleasant,  conversational  interview  of  Bill  Manhire  by  Iain  Sharp,  in 
which  some  of  the  interesting  ideas  to  emerge  are  this  writer’s  views  on  ‘imagi¬ 
nation’,  literary  theory  practitioners  and  the  ‘mystery’  of  poetry,  differs  greatly 
from  the  dense  conversation  between  Vincent  O’Sullivan  and  Alan  Riach  which 
explores  O’Sullivan’s  general  literary  and  philosophical  positions  with  incisive 
wit  and  style  on  both  sides.  The  reticence  of  Maurice  Gee  comes  across  in  the 
rather  disjointed  ‘written’  interview  with  Brian  Boyd.  Jane  McCrae’s  pertinent 
questions  show  Patricia  Grace,  despite  her  quiet  manner,  as  a  woman  and  writer 
of  forceful  convictions,  endeavouring  to  expose  in  fiction  the  problems  that  her 
compatriots  have  to  face.  In  contrast,  Albert  Wendt,  talking  to  Michael  Neill, 
believes  that  there  is  little  difference  between  fact  and  fiction;  for  him  all  is 
fabrication  even  when  his  writing  is  concerned  with  such  important  questions  as 
colonization  and  its  after-effects.  Margaret  Mahy,  in  conversation  with  Murray 
Edmond  (originally  published  in  Landfall  162.164-84),  shows  how  very  attached 
she  is  to  the  fantastic  and  the  unreal  in  literature;  as  a  children  s  writer  she  is 
constantly  pushing  the  barriers  of  ‘reality’,  encouraging  the  delight  of  ambivalent 
fear  in  a  child’s  universe,  encouraging  her  young  readers  to  take  up  the  unbeliev¬ 
able  roles  that  she  puts  before  them.  Owen  Marshall  in  his  discussion  with 
Patrick  Evans  seems  far  more  interested  in  the  use  of  language  to  reveal  a  certain 
situation;  for  him  a  good  story  stems  more  from  the  flow  and  rhythm  of  language 
than  from  the  subject.  Ian  Wedde,  interviewed  by  Michele  Leggott,  is  a  highly 
self-conscious  performance  which  tends  to  become  boring  in  its  dedication  to 
being  ‘chic’.  Dennis  McEldowney  allows  C.  K.  Stead  to  portray  himself  as  the 
quintessential  NZ  ‘outsider’,  the  lone  battler  against  a  small  society  and  small 
minds.  Finally,  several  interviews  already  published  by  Landfall  are  collected  in 
this  volume:  that  of  Kendrick  Smithyman  by  MacDonald  P .  Jackson  (see  Landfall 
168.403—20  and  previously  reviewed  in  YWES  69.749);  of  Hone  Tuwhare  by  Bill 
Manhire  (see  Landfall  167.262-81  and  the  review  in  YWES  69.749)  and  Allen 
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Cumow  by  Peter  Simpson  (in  Landfall  175.296-313,  reviewed  in  YWES  71.752— 
3). 

In  an  international  collection  of  interviews,  Feroza  Jussawalla  and  Reed 
Dasenbrock  met  Witi  Ihimaera  in  New  York  (in  Jussawalla  and  Dasenbrock  ed.). 
Together  they  traced  the  emergence  of  Maori  writing  in  New  Zealand.  Ihimaera’s 
initial  success  was  followed  by  silence,  voluntarily  chosen,  so  that  other  Maori 
voices  could  be  heard.  Despite  his  personal  development  Ihimaera  remains  a 
writer  committed  to  the  community  effort  to  bring  Maori  traditions  to  a  wider 
public  whilst  continuing  to  respect  the  tapu  of  the  subject.  For  this,  his  writing 
reflects  the  bicultural  nature  of  the  exercise  and  encourages  the  curiosity  of  those 
readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Maori  tongue  to  discover  and  learn  new 
indigenous  expressions. 

Paul  Sharrad,  in  ‘Listening  to  One’s  Ancestors:  An  Interview  with  Witi 
Ihimaera’  {ANZSC  8.97-105),  again  refers  to  Ihimaera’s  attachment  to  his  iwi  and 
his  culture.  For  Ihimaera,  the  essential  difference  between  Maori  and  English  is 
that  the  former  is  sacred,  the  latter  profane.  Talking  of  magic  realism  or  the 
supernatural  in  Maori  writing  Ihimaera,  while  demanding  that  Maoris  should  not 
be  limited  to  things  Maori,  recognizes  that  the  supernatural  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
Maori  culture  and  that  sentiment,  longtime  abhorred  by  the  colonialists,  is  a 
Maori  value  which  should  not  be  eliminated  by  the  straitjacket  of  colonialism. 

Acknowledging  the  renaissance  of  the  genre  in  the  late  1980s,  JNZL  9 
includes  a  symposium  on  historical  fiction.  As  often  with  such  a  subject,  discus¬ 
sions  revolve  around  the  question  of  verisimilitude  which  is  more  relevant  than 
that  of  historical  accuracy.  As  Fiona  Kidman  says  in  ‘In  Search  of  a  Character: 
Researching  The  Book  of  Secrets’  (10-14),  the  writer  should  aim  more  to  follow 
‘a  policy  of  possibility  and  probability  based  on  known  facts’.  Maurice  Shadbolt 
(‘Homer  Nods  too’,  54—9)  talks  of  his  attempt  ‘to  trim  truth  of  its  excesses:  to 
make  events  plausible  while  fighting  to  keep  faith  with  history’.  Tessa  K. 
Malcolm’s  ‘Slander  in  Fiction:  Farewell  Speech'  (14-22)  rings  of  political  cor¬ 
rectness  with  its  plea  for  the  law  on  defamation  to  be  extended  to  fiction.  One 
cannot  help  hearing  echoes  of  Rushdie’s  predicament.  John  Small’s  ‘ Oracles  and 
Miracles  and  Lots  of  Errors’  (23—34)  is  a  non-literary  list  of  improbable  details 
in  Eldred-Grigg’s  work.  The  same  novel’s  presentation  of  an  ‘essentialised 
working-class  women’s  culture’  is  criticized  by  Chris  Prentice  in  ‘Romancing  the 
Other’  (36—52)  because  ‘it  obscures  the  need  for  a  critique  of  capitalist  class 
relations  as  the  classes  are  posited  as  “natural”  rather  than  the  effects  of  capital¬ 
ism’.  In  ‘Tickling  History’  (59—70),  Ralph  Crane  finds  Shadbolt’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Te  Kooti  ambiguous  in  Season  of  the  Jew  in  that  the  author  revises  his 
character’s  image  only  to  assassinate  him  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

Ruth  Brown,  in  her  well-argued  article  ‘After  Belich’  ( ANZSC  8.106-18), 
examines  Maurice  Shadbolt’ s  use  of  Belich’s  historical  account  I  Shall  Not  Die 
in  his  novel  Monday ’s  Warriors  and  furthers  her  comment  by  including  W.  H. 
Oliver’s  review  of  the  novel  which  appeared  in  Landfall  177.107-11.  Oliver 
complains  of  Shadbolt’s  over-simplification  of  history  to  produce  a  morality  tale 
with  a  powerful  antithesis  between  good  and  evil;  moreover,  he  accuses  Shadbolt, 
and  in  consequence  Belich,  of  putting  too  many  wrongs  on  the  side  of  the  Pakehas 
while  in  fact  Shadbolt  simply  imagines  fictional  reactions  to  the  factual  accounts 
of  the  wars  in  Taranaki  in  the  1860s;  thus  Brown  has  to  acknowledge  that 
historical  fact  has  been  respected  and  the  book  presents  the  author’s  personal 
vision  of  truth.  She  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  how  Oliver  himself  has  his  own 
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biases  which  are  innate  in  his  version  of  fact.  Brown  cleverly  posits  that  any 
version  of  the  conflict  between  Maori  and  Pakeha  is  inevitably  ‘loaded’  and  puts 
forward  the  idea  that  New  Zealand  has  never  really  made  a  clear  break  with 
British  colonialism  in  that  it  has  not  clearly  admitted  the  inacceptability  of  the 
wrongs  committed  and  therefore  implicitly  adheres  to  the  former  British  policy  of 
colonialism. 

In  ‘From  Sargeson  to  Marshall’  (. JNZL  9.81-101),  John  Watson  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  male  hero  in  recent  fiction,  while,  in  the  same  issue,  Lawrence 
Jones  examines  varieties  of  realism  (‘Doing  Things  with  Realism:  The  Novels  of 
1989’,  102-125). 

For  Richard  Corballis,  New  Zealand  writers  have  looked  towards  the  Irish 
Literary  Renaissance  in  order  to  define  a  national  identity  in  ‘“It’s  a  long,  long 
way  to  Tipperary,  but  my  heart’s  right  there”:  Irish  Elements  in  New  Zealand 
Literature  1890-1990’  (in  Uhlig  and  Zimmermann).  Although  the  Maoris  had 
long  been  involved  in  praising  their  native  land  ‘immigrant’  Pakeha  writers  found 
the  new  land  empty  and  often  inhospitable;  it  was  via  Yeats  that  poets  such  as 
Jessie  Mackay,  Eileen  Duggan,  Alan  Cumow  and  James  Baxter  were  able  to 
distance  themselves  from  England  to  put  into  words  a  national  identity.  Dan 
Davin  wrote  of  a  passing  of  the  old  order  and  the  onset  of  a  new  age  of 
uncertainty;  ‘James  K  Baxter  [was]  to  effect  a  fusion  between  Irish  and  Maori, 
and  so  [to]  open  the  way  to  a  Maori  Literary  Renaissance  which  would  provide 
New  Zealand  with  a  full-blown  sense  of  cultural  identity  as  the  Irish  Literary 
Renaissance  had  done  for  Ireland’.  Baxter  is  a  turning  point  in  this  development, 
according  to  Corballis,  for  writers  such  as  Keri  Hulme,  while  espousing  their 
Irish  antecedents,  have  moved  on  to  produce  work  that  reflects  their  country  as  a 
multicultural  nation. 

Patrick  Evans’s  The  Penguin  History  of  New  Zealand  Literature  (1990)  filled 
for  a  brief  few  months  the  gap  that  had  opened  up  in  literary  history  since  the 
publication  of  McCormick’s  literary  survey  in  1959.  Evans  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  distance  himself  from  those  European  middle-class  males  who  so  dominated 
the  literary  scene  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  The  result  is  a  personal  selection  of 
literary  history  dictated  by  page  limitation.  While  the  need  to  select  and  discard 
is  salutary  and  necessary  it  is  hard  to  admit  the  omission  of  all  theatre  productions 
from  a  book  that  sets  out  to  be  a  reference.  Theatre  production  is  very  much  alive 
in  New  Zealand  as  the  chapter  by  Howard  McNaughton  in  The  Oxford  History  of 
New  Zealand  Literature  in  English  (ed.  Sturm),  which  appeared  shortly  after,  was 
to  testify.  Consequently,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Patrick  Evans  in  ‘The  Penguin 
Looks  at  the  Oxford’  {JNZL  8  (1990).33-44)  has  found  it  necessary  to  justify  his 
choices  when  he  edited  the  Penguin  History  of  New  Zealand  Literature.  He  then 
goes  on  to  attack  the  stated  aims  of  The  Oxford  History  of  New  Zealand  Literature 
in  English  with  simplistic  manichaean  arguments;  while  admiring  the  sheer 
breadth  of  the  enterprise  he  seems  to  dislike  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  book 
and  deplores  the  lack  of  a  general  picture  of  the  development  of  NZ  literature; 
finally  he  accuses  the  contributors  of  substituting  stolidity  for  solidity  so  that 
there  is  little  dynamism  or  humour,  but  has  to  admit  that  it  is  a  volume  that  will 
endure  as  an  authority. 

The  editors,  McGregor  and  Williams,  have  assembled  a  wide  variety  of 
differing  views  on  the  bicultural  nature  of  New  Zealand  society  in  Dirty  Silence. 
The  contributions  are  the  result  of  lectures  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1990 
at  the  University  of  Waikato;  each  general  subject  is  dealt  with  from  both  the  te 
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reo  Maori  and  the  English  viewpoint.  Richard  Benton’s  ‘The  History  and  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Maori  Language’  and  Elizabeth  Gordon’s  ‘The  Development  of 
Spoken  English  in  New  Zealand’  provide  historical  backgrounds  for  the  two 
languages;  the  first  essential  difference  becomes  evident  as  one  appreciates  the 
vast  diversity  of  Polynesian  origins  in  comparison  with  the  relatively  recent 
emergence  of  English  from  Germanic  dialects  in  c.AD  400.  Both  lecturers  point 
out,  however,  the  contrasting  histories  of  the  two  languages  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century;  Maori  initially  declined,  supplanted  by  the  colonizers’  tongue, 
although  recent  indications  show  a  renaissance  of  Maori  and  also  the  appearance 
of  Maori  inflections  in  English.  Ray  Harlow  in  his  linguistic  analysis,  'Contem¬ 
porary  Maori  Language’,  discerns  two  main  problems  facing  te  reo  Maori  -  the 
conflict  between  the  conservatism  of  a  threatened  language  and  the  inevitability 
of  linguistic  change  while  Janet  Holmes  in  ‘The  Role  of  the  Sociolinguist  in 
Society’  encourages  her  readers  to  become  aware  of  different  voices  within  the 
English  language  that  has  become  a  communication  vehicle  worldwide.  In  the 
final  pair  of  linguistic  essays,  Michael  Hollings  pleads  for  the  right  of  Maoris  to 
receive  both  adequate  and  competent  education  in  ‘The  Politics  of  Education  in 
Maori’,  and  Allan  Bell  in  ‘The  Politics  of  English  in  New  Zealand’  brings  to  light 
the  need  for  a  clearly  defined  language  policy  in  New  Zealand  where  he  identifies 
three  areas  of  linguistic  competition:  English  versus  other  immigrant  languages, 
English  versus  Maori  and  NZ  English  versus  other  Englishes. 

The  definition  of  what  can  be  classified  as  literature  is  no  simpler  than 
defining  languages.  In  Dirty  Silence,  Mark  Williams  attempts  both  to  analyse  the 
techniques  of  transliterating  orality  into  literary  constructions  and  to  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  such  practices  encourage  cultural  sensitivity  in  ‘Literary 
Constructions  of  Oral  Culture’.  In  ‘A  Sublime  Moment  off  Poverty  Bay,  9 
October  1769’,  Jonathan  Lamb’s  interest  is  to  establish  that  in  fact  the  early 
accounts  of  experience  in  the  new  country  are  so  influenced  by  the  very  novelty 
of  the  place  that  the  writers,  because  they  did  not  have  the  adequate  vocabulary, 
were  obliged  to  resort  to  expressing  themselves  in  terms  of  familiar  constructs 
and  consequently  their  accounts  should  be  approached  in  the  same  way  as 
professed  fictional  reconstructions  of  history.  K.en  Arvidson  provides  a  historical 
account  of  Maoris  writing  in  English  to  describe  their  way  of  life  in  the  early 
1970s.  They  have  since  turned  to  more  political  questions  in  ‘Aspects  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Maori  Writing  in  English’.  Arvidson  also  analyses  one  of  what  he  feels  to 
be  the  essential  differences  between  Maori  and  Pakeha  literature  —  that  of  the 
interest  in  magic,  in  the  supernatural  and  the  incessant  wavering  between  poetry 
and  prose.  Hirini  Melbourne’s  ‘Whare  Whakairo:  Maori  “Literary”  Traditions’ 
explores  the  meaning  of  creation  in  the  Maori  world.  Using  the  whare  whakairo 
as  a  parallel  to  evoke  Maori  positions  and  a  sense  of  positioning  he  pleads  for 
Maori  literature  to  be  written  in  Maori  and  for  a  break  away  from  Anglo-Saxon 
literary  traditions  in  order  to  produce  work  which  is  uniquely  Maori.  In  ‘Dirty 
Silence:  Impure  Sounds  in  New  Zealand  Poetry’  (see  ANZSC  4  (Fall  1990). 57— 
71,  reviewed  in  YWES  72.580),  Bill  Manhire  contrasts  the  declared  aim  of  ‘purity 
of  language’  of  certain  poets  with  the  multifarious  meanings  of  words  which,  for 
an  imaginative  poet,  bound  and  rebound  in  all  directions.  Finally,  this  valuable 
collection  of  essays  ends  with  a  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  commented  reading 
by  Timoti  S.  Karetu,  ‘Te  Ngahurutanga:  A  Decade  of  Protest,  1980-1990’  during 
which  endless  and  varied  extracts  prove  the  continuing  enthusiasm  and  inventive¬ 
ness  of  Maori  creators. 
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In  ‘“A  Poet  Quite  as  Large  as  Life”:  Literary  Masculinity  in  New  Zealand 
1932-1960’  ( Landfall  178  (199Q.206-24),  Kai  Jensen  uses  Jock  Philip’s  A 
Man’s  Country  and  Bev  Jones  and  Kay  Saville-Smith’s  Gender,  Culture  and 
Power  as  starting  points  to  describe  the  myths  of  masculinity  present  in  New 
Zealand  literature:  Philip’s  egalitarian  theses  of  male  pub  and  club  societies  are 
in  fact  used  as  a  blanket  that  has  long  concealed  the  conflicts  of  race  and  class. 
Jensen  discerns  in  male  writing  a  sentiment  of  anxiety  as  to  what  degree  their 
fiction  can  stand  comparison  with  the  popular  image  of  masculinity  especially 
since  the  latter  is  more  and  more  frequently  contested  by  modem-day  feminists! 

In  ‘Telling  Tales  out  of  School:  Young  Adult  Fiction  in  New  Zealand’ 
(. Landfall  179.329-50),  Claudia  Marquis  examines  adolescent  fiction.  Taking 
examples  from  Heather  Marshall’s  Gemma,  Brooke  and  Madeleine  and  Tessa 
Duder’s  A  lex  this  critic  senses  the  uneasy  superior  presence  of  the  adult  writer 
and  maintains  that  the  critical  reading  of  fiction  for  children,  no  less  than  that  of 
their  elders,  has  to  be  conducted  in  what  has  been  called  a  school  of  suspicion. 

Nigel  Rigby  looks  at  the  ideologies  behind  the  pervading  fantasies  of  canni¬ 
balism  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  ‘Sober  Cannibals  and  Drunken  Christians. 
Colonial  Encounters  of  the  Cannibal  Kind’  ( JCL  27.i.  1 7 1 — 82).  Examining  the 
writing  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  missionary  William  Ellis  and  the  theses  of 
Charles  Darwin,  which  explained  that  human  sacrifice  was  a  progression  from 
cannibalism,  Rigby  shows  the  missionaries  used  cannibalism  to  enforce  the  idea 
of  savagery  in  dark  areas  of  the  earth  whereas  adventure  stories  such  as  The  Coral 
Island  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  were  enhanced  by  the  exotic  backdrop  of  fierce 
cannibals.  Rigby  also  demonstrates  the  innate  work  ethic  behind  the  idea  that  the 
life  of  ease  on  South  Sea  islands  was  believed  to  lead  civilized  man  to  regress  in 
evolution.  Finally,  Rigby  convincingly  argues  that,  with  the  colonization  of  Africa 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  phantasms  of  cannibalism  were  transferred  to 
the  dark  continent  and  the  myth  of  beauty  and  love  in  the  South  Pacific  reported 
by  the  early  adventurers  returned. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  New  Zealand  section  of  Anglistentag  1 990:  Marburg 
(ed.  Uhlig  and  Zimmermann)  Konrad  Gross  enumerates  the  contacts  between 
New  Zealand  and  Germany,  from  Georg  Forster  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
on  his  second  voyage,  to  the  critics  who  continue  to  study  the  literature.  Forster’s 
initial  impressions  of  New  Zealand  as  an  island  of  paradise  but  with  the  dangers 
of  Maori  cannibalism  are  still  elements  that  influence  our  judgement  of  the 
country. 

‘Wiremu  Maihi  Te  Rangikaheke,  A  Manuscript  about  Maori  Knowledge,  Its 
Retention  and  Transmission’  ( ANZSC  8.85—96)  was  translated,  introduced  and 
annotated  by  Jennifer  Cumow.  In  this  article,  Cumow  further  comments  and  fills 
in  the  background  to  this  work. 


(b)  New  Zealand  Fiction 

In  a  lecture  given  to  students  in  the  University  of  Otago  by  Ian  Cross  in  1 962  on 
1 The  God  Boy'  ( JNZL  8  ( 1 990).3— 1 4),  Cross  explains  the  motivations  behind  his 
writing  and  the  techniques  used.  He  goes  over  the  problems  he  had  to  overcome 
as  a  young  inexperienced  writer  trying  to  find  an  authentic  voice  for  his  New 
Zealand  protagonist  without  being  too  explicit. 

Critical  appreciation  on  Katherine  Mansfield’s  writing  and  Katherine 
Mansfield’s  critics  continues  to  attract  much  attention.  In  ‘The  Intentional  Fal- 
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lacy  Revisited:  Mansfield’s  Life  and  Art’  (. JNZL  8  (1990).49-65),  after  making 
an  amusing  overview  of  the  numerous  and  various  critical  approaches  to 
Mansfield’s  work  used  during  the  Centenniel  celebrations,  John  Watson  attempts 
to  re-view  the  essence  of  her  creativity  via  the  biographical  elements  available  to 
critics.  He  argues  that  these  throw  light  on  the  mechanisms  of  composition  rather 
than  on  the  story  itself;  through  pertinent  examples  Watson  shows  that  Mansfield 
played  down  life  to  such  an  extent  that  critics  looking  for  biographical  points  of 
reference  in  her  work  may  be  fooled.  Yet,  while  this  author  constantly  distilled 
and  honed  personal  experience  into  her  fictions,  the  biographical  content  of  her 
work  is  not  central  to  critical  appreciation. 

In  ‘A  Neglected  Story  by  Katherine  Mansfield’  ( JNZL  8  (1990). 45— 8), 
Richard  Corballis  examines  ‘A  Fairy  Story’  and  interprets  it  as  a  farewell  to 
Mansfield’s  teacher  Rippmann  and  the  literature  he  championed  —  the  maudlin 
fairy  tale  or  the  didactic  Shavianism  -  and  as  such  marks  an  important  step  in  her 
development  into  maturity. 

Equally  important  for  critics  is  any  new  light  thrown  on  that  other  mentor  of 
New  Zealand  letters,  Frank  Sargeson.  Stuart  Murray  analyses  the  manuscript  of 
Sargeson’s  travel  diary  in  ‘“A  New  Tramp  Abroad”:  Sargeson  in  Europe’  {JNZL 
8  (1990). 66-73)  to  show  how  Sargeson’s  visit  to  Europe  moulded  the  writer  he 
was  to  become.  Having  defined  his  identity  as  not  European  and  observed  the 
thinkings  of  modernists  and  the  ways  of  the  country  folk  of  the  areas  he  crossed, 
Sargeson  later  forged  his  own  style  which  combined  both  realism  and  romantic 
description.  His  development  advanced  by  stages  governed  by  experience  rather 
than  a  stylistic  goal  to  be  aimed  for.  All  these  elements  are  to  be  found  in  ‘A  New 
Tramp  Abroad’.  In  an  obituary  article  O.  E.  Middleton  attempts  a  personal 
rehabilitation  of  Finlayson  {JNZL  9.126-30)  evoking  Sargeson’s  esteem  for  him 
as  a  person  and  as  an  artist  and  his  particular  ease  on  the  Marae. 

Trixia  Te  Arama  Menzies’s  ‘John  Mulgan:  A  Man  You  Can’t  Kill’  {JNZL  8 
(1990).74— 86)  is  a  reassessment  of  a  writer  variously  called  ‘asexual’,  ‘Marxist’ 
or  chauvinistic.  The  essay  pleads  for  a  subtle  reading  of  Mulgan’s  text  between 
the  lines  which  would  show  that  the  reality  of  the  novelist’s  art  is  far  more 
complex  than  what  appears  on  the  surface. 

Besides  biography,  another  technique  available  to  critics  to  elucidate  trends  in 
literature  is  to  put  into  parallel  two  texts  that  are  concerned  with  similar  themes 
but  which  are  separated  in  time.  Bruce  Harding  examines  two  such  texts  that  span 
fifty  years  of  literary  history  in  ‘Wrestling  with  Caliban:  Patterns  of  Bi-racial 
Encounter  in  Colour  Scheme  and  Once  Were  Warriors'  {ANZSC  8.136—55).  He  is 
able  to  illustrate  the  development  of  a  society  that  Ngaio  Marsh  intimated  could 
be  totally  liberated  from  the  constraints  of  British  colonialism;  while  the  policy 
of  assimilation  often  rhymed  with  negation  of  the  Maori  culture,  Alan  Duff  is 
reluctant  to  place  the  responsibility  for  current  Maori  demoralization  on  British 
colonialism.  He  advocates  a  rejection  of  the  negative  self-image  that  many  Maoris 
accept,  arguing  that  it  is  the  Maori  incapacity  to  adapt  which  has  led  to  their 
ghettoization,  and  encourages  the  reconstruction  of  the  future  by  opening  up 
traditional  Maori  society  in  order  to  ‘establish  a  more  tolerant  and  non-racist 
social  order  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand’. 

Otto  Heim  and  Anne  Zimmermann  first  place  their  theoretical  marks  in 
‘Hu(l)man  Medi(t)ations:  Inter-Cultural  Explorations  in  Keri  Hulme’s  The 
Windeater/Te  Kaihau'  {ANZSC  8.106—35).  Subsequently,  they  have  astutely 
highlighted  the  binary  nature  of  structures,  symbols  and  metaphors  in  Hulme’s 
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text  which  open  up  new  perspectives  both  in  the  intercultural  relationships  of  the 
different  characters  and  in  the  complicity  between  writer,  reader  and  critic 
engaged  in  literary  communication. 

Som  Prakash’s  ‘Dislocations,  Distortions  and  Resolutions  in  Maurice  Gee’s 
Fictions’  ( SPAN  33.1 18-40)  is  a  sociological  descriptive  study  of  the  diverse  but 
closely  interrelated  characters  of  Gee’s  fiction  who  review  the  past  and  try  to 
adapt  this  experience  to  present-day  problems.  Prakash  endeavours  to  highlight 
the  contrasting  aspects  of  characterization  —  self-delusion/self-knowledge,  life’s 
limitations/opportunities,  good/evil,  reality/acceptance  —  and  the  multiplicity  of 
the  points  of  view,  both  narratorial  and  fictional,  in  Gee’s  writing.  He  concludes 
that  Gee  recognizes  writing  as  a  moral  act  and  portrays  the  interdependence  of 
people  more  than  readers  would  care  to  admit;  perhaps  the  weakness  of  the  article 
lies  in  this  confusion  between  real  people  and  the  sophisticated  fictional  con¬ 
structs  of  Maurice  Gee. 

With  their  natural  ‘polyphony’,  the  novels  of  Janet  Frame  are  an  ideal  testing 
ground  for  a  Bakhtinian  approach  such  as  Jennifer  Lawn’s  ‘The  Many  Voices  of 
Owls  Do  Cry ’  (JNZL  8  (1990).87-105).  After  tracing  the  variations  in  ‘narratorial 
sympathy’  and  ‘narratorial  distance’,  Lawn  concludes  that,  despite  its  linguistic 
diversity,  the  novel  is  not  wholly  polyphonic  for  the  authorial  viewpoint  is  seen 
as  dominant.  Norbert  H.  Platz  in  ‘Janet  Frame’s  Novels  and  the  Disconcert  in  the 
Reader’s  Mind’  (in  Uhlig  and  Zimmermann)  examines  the  strategies  this  author 
uses  to  destabilize  the  reader.  Making  a  close  lexical  study  of  Owls  Do  Cry, 
Scented  Gardens  for  the  Blind  and  Living  in  the  Maniototo,  Platz  argues  that 
Frame’s  works  defy  both  a  heuristic  and  a  hermeneutic  reading  and  that  the 
reader  must  at  times  free  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  textual  strategies  in 
order  to  delve  more  deeply  into  the  varying  significations  that  Janet  Frame 
weaves  into  her  writing. 

John  McLaren  analyses  the  mirroring  and  reflections  that  are  present  in  Ian 
Wedde’s  historical  novel  Symmes  Hole  in  ‘Beyond  All  Law:  Ian  Wedde’s  New 
Zealanders’  ( ANZSC  8.119-25).  McLaren  concludes  that  the  missing  element 
from  the  novel  is  the  notion  of  ‘nurture’  since  the  book  is  about  nineteenth- 
century  men  fighting  and  killing  on  an  ocean  and  their  exploitation  of  women  on 
the  land.  Those  who  finally  remain  on  land  endeavour  to  tame  it  to  transform  it 
into  a  capitalist  wasteland.  In  the  twentieth  century,  man  is  finally  alienated  from 
the  country  he  has  dominated;  colonialism  remains  to  be  discovered  and  man 
finds  no  meaningful  relationship  either  with  the  past  or  with  the  conquered  land. 


(c)  New  Zealand  Poetry 

Landfall  181.42-64  has  published  ‘C.  K.  Stead  and  Fleur  Adcock:  A  Conversa¬ 
tion’  in  which  the  two  poets  compare  their  visions  of  their  homeland:  Adcock 
from  Britain  and  Stead  within  the  country.  Both  agree  that  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  past  five  years:  for  Stead,  the  country  ‘has  become  more  in-turned 
and  in  that  degree  provincial’.  They  discuss  form  and  rhyming  as  central  in  poetry 
and  subsequently  touch  on  the  problem  of  gender  for  writers;  Adcock  feels  that, 
for  a  woman,  it  is  more  difficult  to  attain  success  as  a  poet  than  as  a  novelist  while 
Stead  comments  that  his  female  characters  are  usually  stronger  than  their  male 
counterparts.  Both  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  fair  and  that  an  institution  such 
as  the  Equal  Opportunities  Committee,  which  tends  to  exert  positive  discrimina¬ 
tion,  immediately  defeats  its  initial  intent  of  equal  opportunities. 
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Charles  Croot’s  ‘Poetry  in  New  Zealand  1988—89’  ( JNZL  8  ( 1 990).  1 5 — 32) 
gives  a  general  overview  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  poetry  published  during  the 
review  period,  paying  particular  tribute  to  Louis  Johnson  whose  work  and  encour¬ 
agement  launched  so  many  young  poets,  and  to  Allen  Cumow  who  continues  to 
innovate  and  so  dominate  the  scene.  On  the  whole  his  appreciation  of  the  work 
published  is  encouraging;  he  notes  the  large  number  of  promising  women  poets 
whilst  there  are  comparatively  few  males.  As  far  as  publishing  is  concerned,  the 
market  appears  generally  healthy,  although  Croot  deplores  the  disappearance  of 
the  magazine  Untold  and  the  Hard  Echo  Press.  Landfall  continued  to  include 
poems  by  established  writers  whilst  the  Listener  again  reduced  its  cultural 
content  by  suppressing  the  weekly  poem.  Two  significant  anthologies  were 
published:  Yellow  Pencils:  Contemporary  Poetry  by  New  Zealand  Women  and 
The  Penguin  Book  of  Contemporary  New  Zealand  Poetry  which  completes  the 
1985  Penguin  Book  of  Poetry.  Poetry  readings  and  performances  also  witnessed 
to  the  popularity  of  the  art.  It  is,  however,  the  conclusions  that  Croot  draws  which 
are  both  penetrating  and  enlightening:  he  puts  the  benevolence  of  his  own  survey 
to  question;  he  challenges  the  value  of  such  widespread  publication  and  the 
validity  and  creativity  of  many  of  the  aforementioned  writers’  art.  For  him,  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  appreciation  of  poetry  have  stagnated  so  that  readers  do 
not  know  how  to  approach  modem  works;  in  addition,  the  reviewing  of  poetry  is 
of  varying  quality  and  is  often  published  years  after  the  original  appearance  of  a 
collection.  Croot  hopes  that  the  recent  prize  for  reviewing  will  help  both  to  raise 
the  standards  and  encourage  editors  to  allot  more  space  for  quality  reviewing  in 
their  journals.  Finally,  Croot’s  criticism  turns  to  the  poets  themselves  for  he  has 
to  admit  that  few  have  been  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  traditional  work  and 
modem  creations  and  that,  although  much  material  is  available,  there  is  too  little 
innovation.  While  the  work  may  be  well  crafted,  the  overall  impression  remains 
one  of  sameness,  a  criticism  which  might  have  been  avoided  had  publishers 
exercised  more  discernment  in  their  choices  for  publication.  Nevertheless,  Croot 
praises  where  praise  is  deserved  and  gives  special  mention  to  Cilia  McQueen, 
Bill  Manhire,  David  Eagleton,  Allen  Cumow  and  Brian  Turner. 

Joseph  Swann’s  ‘The  “Separate  Self’:  Wholeness  and  Continuity  in  Lauris 
Edmond’s  Poetry’  ( JNZL  8  (1990).  106— 20)  shows  the  poet’s  interest  in  the  world 
seen  as  continuous  with  language,  a  viewpoint  clearly  at  odds  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  fascination  for  fragmentation.  For  Swann,  the  energy  of  the  poems  lies  in 
the  ordinary  contours  of  things.  Edmond’s  inspiration  is  more  in  line  with  the 
tradition  of  Wallace  Stevens  and  Eliot,  a  poetry  characterized  by  its  multiplicity 
of  form  and  its  directness  of  approach. 


(d)  New  Zealand  Theatre 

Albert-Reiner  Glaap  is  very  naive  in  his  approach  to  theatre  in  ‘Approaching  New 
Zealand  via  New  Zealand  Drama’  (in  Uhlig  and  Zimmermann)  in  which  he 
summarizes  six  plays  but  adds  little  textual  or  dramatic  analyses.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  country  is  ill-informed  and  reproduces  too  many  of  the  stereotypes  that 
intellectuals  have  been  at  pains  to  relegate  to  the  pages  of  history;  in  addition 
there  are  many  factual  errors. 
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(e)  The  South  Pacific 

John  Stephen  Martin  in  ‘Henry  Adams  Meets  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  Ambigu¬ 
ous  Perceptions  of  the  South  Seas’  ( Kunapipi  14.4—1 1)  compares  these  men  who 
personify  two  opposing  attitudes  to  the  peoples  of  the  South  Sea  islands: 
Stevenson  believed  that  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  place  was  on  the  verge  of 
being  destroyed  in  the  name  of  ‘progress’  through  contact  with  the  western  world; 
Adams,  however,  regarded  the  area  as  one  of  desolation,  of  emptiness,  which 
could  become  meaningful  through  the  contact  with  western  civilization  and 
beliefs.  Martin  skilfully  parallels  these  theses  to  clarify  nineteenth-century  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  problems  of  colonization. 
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Tyler,  Elizabeth  M.  106 
Tyler,  Lee  Edgar  105 
Tytler,  Graeme  435 

Uchida,  Aki  20 
Uffelman,  Larry  K.  467 
Uglow,  Jenny  421—2 
Uhlig,  Claus  691,693, 

695,  696 

Ukaji,  Masatomo  58 
Ulin,  Donald  416-17 
Underhill,  Hugh  514 
Unger,  Leonard  521,  596 
Unsworth,  Anna  433 
Upton,  Lee  593 
Ura,  Hiroyuki  40 
Umov,  Dmitry  523 

Vallone,  Lynne  406 
Van  Arsdel,  Rosemary  458 
Van  den  Toom,  M.  C. 

66-7 

Van  der  Eynden,  Nadine 
62 

Van  der  Heide,  Hermann 
507 

Van  der  Leek,  Frederike  35 
Vanderwielen,  Betty  595 
van  der  Wurff,  Wim  60, 
63—4 

Van  Eerde,  K.  464—5 
Van  Gelderen,  Elly  42 
Vanita,  Ruth  682 
Van  Kemenade,  Ans  56-7 
Van  Leer,  David  564 
Van  Leuvenstein,  J.  14 
Van  Ostade,  Ingrid  Tieken- 
Boon  294 

Van  Toom,  Penny  676 
Varey,  Simon  326 
Varty,  Anne  527 
Vasvari,  Louise  O.  1 17 
Vegvar,  Carol  Neuman  de 
83,  93,  97 

Veit-Wild,  Flora  653-4 
Veitch,  Jonathan  600 


Vendler,  Helen  607 
Venkatasubramanian, 
Meenakshi  242 
Vermillion,  Mary  269-70 
Vesterman,  William  322 
Viator,  Thomas  J.  271 
Viator,  Timothy  J.  296 
Vickrey,  John  98 
Vincent,  Diane  10 
Vine,  Steven  363—4 
Vinson,  Stephen  605 
Virr,  Richard  125—6 
Virtanen,  Tuija  44 
Viscusi,  Robert  412 
Visser-Fuchs,  Livia  121 
Viswanathan,  Gauri  681 
Viswanathan,  R.  608 
Voelker,  Paul  621 
Voglino,  Barbara  620 
Voros,  Sharon  Dahlgren 
228 

Wagner,  Jennifer  A.  450 
Wagner,  Peter  301 
Wain,  John  313 
Wajnryb,  Ruth  12 
Wakoski,  Diane  612 
Walby,  Celestin  J.  243 
Waldron,  Peter  139 
Waldron,  Ronald  141 
Waldstreicher,  David  559 
Walker,  David  660—1 
Walker,  Donald  3^4 
Walker,  Greg  178 
Walker,  Jarrett  201 
Walker,  Keith  261—2 
Walker,  William  326 
Walker-Pelkey,  Faye  99 
Walkiewicz,  E.  P.  603^4 
Wall,  Cynthia  288-9 
Wallace,  Anne  D.  378 
Wallace,  Catherine  497 
Wallace,  David  118,  151, 
295 

Wallace,  Jo-Ann  605 
Wallace,  Tara  Ghosal  310, 
403 

Wallace-Crabbe,  Chris  662, 
669,  678,  679-80 
Wallace-Crabbe,  Robin 
662 

W'allach,  Rich  675 
Wallen,  Jeffrey  418-19 


Walsh,  Jacqueline  404 
Walsh,  Marcus  275,  312 
Walter,  James  662,  670 
Walton,  Brad  267 
Walton,  Priscilla  578 
Ward,  David  190 
Ward,  David  Allen  499 
Ward,  Geoff  601 
Ward,  Gregory  45—6 
Ward,  Janet  Doubler  294 
Ward,  Peter  667 
Ward,  W.  R.  280 
Wardaugh,  Ronald  19 
Wardle,  Irving  539 
Warner,  Anthony  38,  56 
Warner,  Michael  557,  562 
Warner,  William  B.  322 
Washington,  Gene  330 
Wasserman,  George  269 
Waterhouse,  William  C. 
179-80 

Waterman,  Andrew  534 
Watkins,  Daniel  P.  296, 
337,  393—4 

Watson,  Elizabeth  Porges 
182-3 

Watson,  J.  R.  318,  338-40 
Watson,  Jeanie  139 
Watson,  John  691,  694 
Watson,  Julia  664 
Watson,  Nicholas  143 
Watson,  Nicola  377,  397 
Watson,  S.  12 
Wattenberg,  Richard  632 
Watterson,  William  598 
Watterson,  William  Collins 
202 

Watzke,  Beth  663 
Weame,  Heather  M.  668 
Weatherford,  Kathleen  J. 
243—4 

Webb,  Hugh  659 
Webb,  Timothy  336,  353 — 
4,  386,  399 
Webber,  Teresa  83,  91 
Webby,  Elizabeth  661, 
666-7,  669,  677 
Weber,  Harold  268-9 
Weber,  Jean  Jacques  71,  72 
Weber,  William  282 
Webster,  Leslie  93 
Wehrs,  Donald  R.  271 
Wei,  Li  15 
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Weimer,  Christopher  Brian 
625 

Weinbaum,  Francine  S. 

512 

Weinbrot,  Howard  D.  288 
Weiner,  Joshua  529,  600 
Weintraub,  Stanley  422 
Weis,  Rene  172 
Weisberg,  David  1 60 
Weisman,  Karen  A.  388 
Weiss,  Judith  132 
Weiss,  Samuel  A.  612,  622 
Welch,  D.  M.  380 
Welch,  Robert  534 
Weld,  Annette  5 1 1 
Wells,  Kathryn  128 
Wells,  Peter  S.  92-3,  103 
Welsh,  Alexander  413—14 
Weltzien,  O.  Alan  245 
Wenisch,  Franz  108 
Wenke,  John  549 
Wentersdorf,  Karl  P.  166 
Wenzel,  Siegfried  122 
Werner,  Hans  231 
Werner,  Joachim  93 
West,  David  245 
West,  Gillian  429 
West,  Paul  382 
West,  Shearer  283,  292-3 
West,  W.  J.  497 
Westbrook,  Wayne  W.  500 
Westerweel,  Bart  238 
Westland,  Ella  425 
Westley,  David  638,  649 
Westney,  Paul  34 
Westrem,  Scott  D.  124 
Whale,  John  281,  318,  336, 
354-5,  367,  400-1 
Whalley,  George  378 
Wheat,  Patricia  A.  432—3 
Wheatley,  Kim  398-9 
Wheeler,  Michael  416 
Wheeler,  Richard  283 
Wheeler,  Wendy  J.  538 
White,  Claire  Nicolas  605 
White,  Kerry  660 
White,  Martin  228 
White,  Norman  446 
White,  R.  H.  93 
White,  R.  S.  204 
White,  Richard  662 
Whitehead,  Frank  205 
Whitehouse,  David  93 


Whiteley,  Nigel  416 
Whiting,  Anthony  608 
Whitlock,  Gillian  662,  663, 
669 

Whittier-Ferguson,  John 
506 

Wickens,  Mark  31 
Wicker,  Nancy  L.  Hatch  93 
Wicomb,  Zoe  655 
Widdowson,  Henry  72 
Wiebe,  M.  G.  463 
Wiehe,  Roger  447 
Wieland,  Gemot  87 
Wiener,  Joel  458 
Wiesenthal,  Christine  S. 

294 

Wikander,  Matthew  H. 
197-8 

Wike,  Jonathan  440 
Wilbur,  Richard  609 
Wilcher,  Robert  542 
Wilcockson,  Colin  157 
Wilcox,  Jonathan  90-1, 

110 

Wilding,  Michael  251,  671 
Wilkerson,  Margaret  B. 

627 

Wilkes,  G.  A.  673 
Wilkie,  Brian  404 
Wilkins,  David  19,  41 
Williams,  Adebayo  639 
Williams,  Barbara  679 
Williams,  George  Walton 
208 

Williams,  Glyn  19 
Williams,  Joseph  16 
Williams,  Kristin  667 
Williams,  Leigh  319 
Williams,  Margaret  667 
Williams,  Mark  688-9, 
691-2 

Williams,  Tamara  605 
Willinger,  David  628 
Wills,  Clair  53 1-2 
Wilputte,  Eartha  A.  324 
Wilson,  Anne  D.  132 
Wilson,  D.  73 
Wilson,  David  69,  93 
Wilson,  Edward  377 
Wilson,  Gayle  Edward 
265-6 

Wilson,  Janice  C.  459 
Wilson,  Milton  357 


Wilson,  Rob  569 
Wilson,  William  Burton 
134-5 

Wiltshire,  John  307,  402 
Wimmer,  Adi  675 
Wimsatt,  James  I.  157 
Winchester,  Mark  D.  623 
Windeatt,  Barry  165 
Windholz,  Anne  M.  467 
Wine,  Joseph  D.  99 
Winford,  Donald  9-10,  43 
Winn,  James  Anderson 
265,  266 

Winter,  Denis  673 
Winter,  Kari  J.  573 
Winter,  Steven  L.  608 
Wion,  Philip  K.  434 
Wiseman,  Susan  280-1 
Witemeyer,  Hugh  413, 

421,  603-4,  612 
Withrington,  John  139-40 
Wofford,  Susanne  Lindgren 
181-2 

Wogan-Browne,  Jocelyn 
116-17 

Wolberg,  Kristine  243 
Wolf,  George  3 
Wolfe,  Peter  674 
Wolff,  Michael  437 
Wolfit,  Margaret  436-7 
Wolfson,  Susan  360 
Wolter,  Jurgen  C.  629 
Womack,  Peter  120 
Wood,  Ann  Douglas  575 
Wood,  Charles  T.  1 17 
Wood,  Chauncey  157, 

244 

Wood,  Derek  N.  C.  255 
Wood,  Marcus  385 
Woodbridge,  Linda  220 
Woodcock,  Bruce  397 
Woodeson,  Nicholas  194 
Woodland,  K.  12 
Woodman,  Francis  84 
Woodman,  Ross  G.  358 
Woods,  William  F.  159 
Woodward,  Daniel  607—8 
Woof,  Pamela  353,  399 
Woolley,  James  297 
Worden,  Blair  196 
Wordsworth,  Jonathan  340, 
351,  381,  386,  392, 

393,  394 
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Wormald,  Patrick  90 
Worrall,  Andrew  180 
Worrall,  David  342-3 
Worth,  Chris  303 
Worth,  Katharine  294 
Worthen,  John  494 
Worthen,  W.  B.  537,  618- 
19 

Wotherspoon,  Gary  663 
Woudhuysen,  H.  R.  171 
Wright,  B.  S.  360 
Wright,  Charles  D.  82 
Wright,  Derek  649,  651 
Wright,  Eugene  P.  202—3 
Wright,  George  T.  521 
Wright,  Iain  213 
Wright,  Julia  366 
Wright,  L.  360 
Wright,  Laura  159 
Wright,  Michael  83 
Wright,  Rosemary  Muir 
117 

Wright,  Sylvia  135,  155 
Wu,  Duncan  375 
Wutz,  Michael  498 
Wyatt,  David  629 
Wyman,  Linda  596 
Wyngaerd,  Guido  Vanden 
47 


Wynne-Davies,  Marion 
172,  176,  220 
Wyrick,  Deborah  Baker 
299 

Yamamoto,  Dorothy  159 
Yannella,  Donald  567-8 
Yeager,  Robert  F.  82 
Yeandle,  Laetitia  172 
Yeats,  Michael  Butler  521, 
596 

Yeazell,  Ruth  Bernard  430 
Yelin,  Louise  412,  512 
Young,  Alan  R.  240 
Young,  Arthur  C.  444 
Young,  Elizabeth  576 
Youngquist,  Paul  405 
Younis,  Raymond  Aaron 
608 

Yu  Jin  Ko  383 
Yzereef,  Barry  480-1 

Zach,  Wolfgang  295 
Zacher,  Christian  K.  119, 
154,  156-7,  162,  166, 
168,  169 

Zagorin,  Perez  260 
Zall,  P.  M.  558-9 
Zatlin,  Linda  Gertner  456 


Zatta,  Jane  330 
Zauner,  Erich  162 
Zeifman,  Hersch  630 
Zeineddine,  Nada  624 
Ziegler,  Georgiana  176 
Ziegler,  Robert  31 1 
Zilboorg,  Caroline  595 
Zimbardo,  Rose  A.  261 
Zimmerman,  Don  21 
Zimmerman,  Lee  597 
Zimmerman,  Susan  219, 
223 

Zimmermann,  Albert 
122-3 

Zimmermann,  Anne 
694-5 

Zimmermann,  Rudiger  691, 
693,  695,  696 
Zinman,  Toby  Silverman 
628,  630,  633 
Zinnes,  Harriet  591 
Zionkowski,  Linda  275—6, 
289 

Zlotkowski,  Edward  599 
Zolynas,  A1  584—5 
Zonana,  Joyce  404—5 
Zuengler,  Jane  15,  21 
Zwaneveld,  Agnes  328 
Zwicky,  Arnold  27 
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abbesses:  Middle  Ages  116—17 
Abbott,  Robert  605 
abolitionist  movement  281,  291 
Aboriginal  authors  662—3 
Aboriginal  culture  664 
Aboriginal  literature  660 
Aboriginal  writers  664;  women  663,  664 
Abrams,  M.  H.  388 
absence:  and  Wordsworth  373—4 
abstract  painting:  and  Williams  and 
Stevens  61 1 

abstractions:  in  Swift  299 
Accessus  123 

accidents,  industrial:  Victorian  462—3 
acclimatization:  Victorian  416 
accommodation,  language  21 
Achebe,  Chinua  640;  Anthills  of  the 
Savannah  640;  Arrow  of  God  640;  A 
Man  of  the  People  640;  Things  Fall 
Apart  640 

Ackroyd,  Peter:  Chatterton  513;  Notes 
for  a  New  Culture  513 
acronyms  10 

Acton,  William:  Prostitution  Considered 
in  its  Moral,  Social  and  Sanitary 
Aspects  449—50 

actors:  18C  292-3;  Renaissance  drama 


213—15;  Shakespearian  194 
actresses:  later  17C  263;  Victorian  473— 
4,  480 

Adams,  Douglas:  A  Hitch-Hiker’s  Guide 
to  the  Galaxy  540 

Adams,  Henry  577;  and  James  577;  and 
democracy  573;  and  South  Sea  islands 
697;  letters  573-4;  Democracy  573 
Adams,  Marion  Hooper  577 
Adcock,  Fleur:  interview  695 
Addison,  Joseph  292;  Cato  290,  296 
Adelard  of  Ghent  88 
Adelphi  theatre  476,  477-8 
Admiral’s  men  211,214 
adolescent  fiction:  New  Zealand  693 
Adorno,  Theodor  347,  350,  521 
Adrian  and  Ritheus  83 
adultery:  in  Chaucer  159 
Adventures  of  Arthur  at  Tarn  Wadling, 
The  132 

adverbial  clauses  47 
adverbs  44 

advertising:  discourse  of  72;  Victorian 
417 

Adfheah  87-8 

yElfric  90-1,  109-10;  prose  104;  syntax 
65;  Catholic  Homilies  110;  De 
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Annuntiatione  Sanctae  Mariae  109; 
De  Initio  Creaturae  109;  De  Natale 
Domine  1 09;  Dominica  II  Post 
Aepiphania  Domini  1 10;  Epistula  ad 
monachos  Eyneshamenses  directa  89; 
Glossary  1 12;  Hexameron  109;  Life 
of  St  Eugenia  1 09—1 0;  Sermo  de 
Sacrificio  in  Die  Pascae  1 1 0 
ytJfwine  Prayerbook  86 
Aeschylus:  Prometheus  myth  362—3; 

Agamemnon  626 
Aesop  304 

aestheticism:  and  femininity  414—15 
aesthetics:  and  20C  poets  520;  and  Pater 
418-19;  Romantic  355;  Victorian  411, 
446;  in  Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound  585-6 
Aithelred  II:  laws  1 1 1 
Aithelstan  91 
Aithelstane  Psalter  84 
/Ethelthryth,  St  94 

/Ethelwold  88—9;  Eadgar’s  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Monasteries  88; 

Regularis  Concordia  88-9 
Africa:  and  T.  S.  Eliot  523 
African  language  7—8,  9,  12,  15 
African  literature  638—58;  childhood  in 
360 

African-American  language  9—1 0 
African-American  literature:  novels:  19C 
576;  poetry  572—3 
African-American  theatre  63 1 
African-American  writers:  compared  to 
Aboriginal  writers  664;  see  also  black 
writers 

African-Hispanic  language  8 
Africanus,  Leo:  The  History  and 
Description  of  Africa  210 
agriculture  237 

Agur:  ‘Adulterous  Woman’  159 
Aidoo,  Ama  Ata:  Our  Sister  Killjoy  651— 
2 

AIDS  plays  618 
Aig-Imoukhuede  642 
Aiken,  Conrad  607 
Akenside,  Mark:  Odes  on  Several 
Subjects  289-90 
Albania:  language  12 
Albar,  Paul  90 

Albee,  Edward  617,  618,  619,  626;  A 
Delicate  Balance  626 
Albert,  Prince  Consort  456 
Alberto,  Felix  632 

Alcott,  Louisa  May:  Little  Women  574 


Alcuin:  Liber  de  virtibus  et  vitiis  108—9 
Aldhelm  90,  1 1 1;  Aenigmata  1 13;  De 
Laudibus  Virginitatis  113;  De 
Virginitate  94 

Alexander,  George  475—6,  477 
Alexander  the  Great  204—5 
Alexander  legend  1 1 8 
Alexander’s  Letter  to  Aristotle  83 
Alfred  92,  111;  prose  104;  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  91,  107;  Boethius 
111;  Pastoral  Care  60,  111 
Algerian  literature  657 
Algonkian  linguistics  5 
Ali,  Agha  Shahid  683 
Alison,  Archibald:  History  of  Europe  417 
Alle,  Joseph  R.  61 1 
allegory:  in  Avicenna  123;  in  Middle 
Ages  122;  in  Spenser  184;  in  Swift 
302 

Allen,  Billie  628 
Allen,  Ralph  324 

alliteration:  in  OE  literature  105;  in  Piers 
Plowman  131 

alliterative  poetry:  medieval  30, 126—7 
Alma-Tadema,  Sir  Lawrence  475 
Alphabet  of  Tales,  The  142 
Althusser,  Louis  528 
Altman,  Robert:  and  religion  551 
Amantides,  Dina  665 
amatory  fiction:  1 7C  264 
America:  in  Australian  literature  671 
America,  North:  Australian  studies  in 
659;  see  also  Canada;  USA 
American  English  9,  10,  43 
American  literature:  to  1900  549-79;  20C 
582-633 

American  women:  18C  theatre  293—4 
Americans:  in  18C  literature  278 
Americas:  European  accounts  of  173—4 
Amis  e  Amilun  132 

Ammons,  A.  R.:  Tape  for  the  Turn  of  the 
Year  590 
anaphors  44—5 
Ancrene  Wisse  142 
Anderson,  A.  T.:  biography  670 
Anderson,  Ethel:  biography  670; 

Squatter's  Luck  670 
Anderson,  Jessica  675-6 
Anderson,  Mary  480 
Andreas  95,  96-7,  100-1 
Andrewes,  Lancelot  176 
Angira,  Jared  644 
Anglo-Latin  learning  92 
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Anglo-Saxon  art:  women  in  83 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  73 
animals:  Middle  Ages  124 
Annales  school  119 
Anne,  Queen  280-1 
anthologies:  Australian  668—9 
anthropology  132;  and  modernism  486-7 
Anti-Jacobin,  The  392 
Anturs  of  Arther,  The  132 
Antwerp— London  Glossary  90 
apartheid:  and  South  African  literature 
654—5;  and  South  African  theatre  646 
aphorisms:  and  Auden  524 
Apocalyptic  history:  Middle  Ages  123 
Apollonius  of  Tyre  83 
Appalachian  English  41 
apposition:  OE  literature  105 
Aquinas,  St  Thomas:  and  Aristotle  123; 

and  Donne  242;  and  Milton  253 
Arabic:  in  North  African  literature  656-7 
Arator:  De  Actibus  Apostolorum  101 
archaeology:  OE  97;  and  Sutton  Hoo  92 
Archer,  Robyn:  interview  670 
Archer,  W.  H.  462 
architectural  press:  Victorian  459 
architecture:  17C  264;  18C  282;  monas¬ 
teries  89;  OE  92;  and  Ruskin  416; 
Victorian  theatres  475 
Arden  of  F aver  sham  220 
Ardizzone,  Maria  Luisa:  and  Pound  604 
Arenberg  Gospel  84 
Aretino,  Pietro  227 

Ariosto,  Ludivico  1 84;  Orlando  Furioso 
181 

Aristophanes  622 

Aristotle  168;  and  Milton  255;  Metaphys¬ 
ics  122—3;  Physics  122—3;  Poetics 
255 

Armah,  Ayi  Kwei  640,  641;  The 

Beautyful  Ones  641;  Two  Thousand 
Seasons  641,  649,  651 
Armin,  Robert  21 1 
Amaud,  Jacqueline  657 
Arnold,  Eve  508 

Arnold,  Matthew  349,  357,  413,  447, 
457;  and  Browning  412 
Arrivall  of  Edward  IV  121 
art:  17C  264;  18C  283^1;  Anglo-Saxon 
83,  92;  and  Dryden  265;  manuscript 
83-6;  medieval  124;  and  religious 
poetry  234;  and  Sutton  Hoo  93;  and 
Victorian  drama  475;  and  Victorian 
literature  413 


art  criticisms:  Thackeray  423—4 
Artaud,  Antonin  542 
Arthurian  tradition  132,  139-40;  and  D. 
Jones  529 

arts:  18C  275,  282;  and  Swift  302; 
Victorian  period  446—7;  see  also  art; 
music;  painting 
Arundel,  Earl  of  225 
Arundel,  Thomas:  Constitutions  130 
Arundel  Psalter  84,  86 
Ascension  Day  Homily  108 
Ashbery,  John  533,  584,  590-1,  598, 

601;  nonsense  poetry  71—2;  ‘Litany’ 
590;  ‘Metamorphosis’  528;  ‘Self- 
Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror’  590-1 ; 
Three  Poems  585,  591;  A  Wave  591 
Ashbridge,  Elizabeth:  Some  Account  of 
the  Fore  part  of  the  Life  of  Elizabeth 
Ashbridge  558 

Ashe,  Thomas:  Memoirs  and  Confessions 
of  Captain  Ashe  424 
Ashmole,  Elias  141 
Asia:  Australian  impressions  of  666; 

language  13—14;  oral  poetry  583 
Asia-Pacific  region:  myths  and  heroes 
662—3;  see  also  Pacific 
Asian-American  drama  632 
aspect:  verbal  38—40 
Astell,  Mary  264,  281,  282 
Astley,  Thea:  short  stories  668 
Aston,  Constance  and  Herbert  241 
astrological  texts  1 25 
astrology:  and  Yeats  518 
atheist  press  461—2 
A  the  Is  ton  133 
Athenaeum,  The  523 
Atlakvida  105 
Atlantic  Monthly  468 
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political  poetry  342;  Prometheus  myth 
363;  texts  353;  The  Age  of  Bronze 
385;  Beppo  392;  Cain  349;  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  348,  349,  357, 
383,  385,  391-2;  Don  Juan  337,  349, 
353,  381,  382,  384-5,  397;  ‘Fare 
Thee  Well’  353;  The  Island  382,  385; 
Manfred  385;  Marino  Faliero  349, 
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383;  Memoirs  382;  Sardanapalus 
337,  383—4;  The  Two  Foscari  383; 

The  Vision  of  Judgement  385;  ‘When 
We  Two  Parted’  353 
Byron,  H.  J.  469,  477 

Cabral,  Amil  641 
Cade,  Jack  196 
Caedmon:  Hymn  103,  107 
Caesar,  Mary  281 
Cage,  John  590 
Cahan,  Abraham  571 
Calas,  Nicolas:  and  Williams  61 1 
Calderon,  Pedro:  De  un  castigo,  tres 
venganzas  228 
Calendars,  Canterbury  84 
Calvert,  Charles  and  Adelaide:  history 
480 

Calvert,  Louis:  Shakespearian  revivals 
475 

Calvin,  John  180,  243 
Cambridge,  Ada  669 
Cambridge:  Renaissance  drama  213 
Cambridge  Apostles  453 
Cambridge  Psalter  87 
Cambridge  Review  516 
Cambridge  University:  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts  84 

Camden,  William:  Britannia  174 
Camelot  Series  461 
Cameron,  Elizabeth:  and  Adams  574 
Cameron,  Julia  Margaret  453 
Cameroons:  language  7,  8 
Campanella,  Tommaso:  City  of  the  Sun 
303 

Campbell  573 
Campbell,  Mrs  Patrick  472 
Campbell,  Thomas  339 
Camus,  Albert  533,  654;  The  Plague  210 
Canada:  Caxton  editions  125—6;  intellect 
358;  language  10-11,  15;  periodical 
preservation  467 
cannibalism  415,  693 
Canning,  George:  parodies  341 
Canterbury:  archaeology  87;  and  St 
Dunstan  87-8;  manuscript  art  85; 
Vercelli  manuscript  108 
Canterbury  School  92 
Cappiello,  Rose:  interview  666 
Carden,  Perry  43 1 
Cardenal,  Ernesto  605 
Carew,  Thomas  234,  239,  256 
Carey,  Elizabeth:  Mariam  231 


Carey,  Mary  264 

Carey,  Peter  67 1 ;  The  Tax  Inspector 
676-7 

Caribbean  English  9,  10,  43 
Carleton,  Mary  264 
Carlile,  Richard:  Republican  341 
Carlyle,  Jane:  letters  417,  466 
Carlyle,  Thomas  412,  413,  430,  568; 
letters  417,  466;  French  Revolution 
345,  417;  Shooting  Niagara  463—4 
carnival  290 

Carpenter,  Humphrey  524 
Carpenter,  John  125 
Carpentier,  Alejo:  Los  pasos  perdidos 
500 

Carr,  Robert  229,  242 
Carroll,  Lewis:  Alice  in  Wonderland  440 
Carson,  Ciaran  531;  The  Irish  for  No  532 
Carter,  Angela  489;  The  Sadeian  Women 
488 

Carter,  Elizabeth  281,  286,  310;  and 
Johnson  309 

cartography:  and  Donne  241;  medieval 
159 

Cary,  Elizabeth  175 

Casely-Hayford:  Ethiopia  Unbound  639 

cases:  language  30—1,  51—2 

Cash,  Arthur  H.  329 

Cassell  publishers  458 

Cassell ’s  Family  Magazine  462 

Cassidy,  Frederick  G.  95 

casting:  Renaissance  drama  214,  221 

Castle,  Terry  290,  444 

castles  91 

castration  complexes:  and  White  674—5 
Cather,  Willa  550,  570,  679 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,  St  438 
Catholicism:  and  American  literature 
551-2,  570-1;  and  O’Neill  619 
Cato  Street  conspiracy  342 
Cattermole,  George:  Dickens  illustrations 
427 

Cavell,  Stanley  566 

Cavendish,  Margaret  173,  235,  264; 

Nature’s  Pictures  271 
Caxton,  William  140;  and  Chaucer  130; 
and  Malory  139-40;  and  history  140; 
in  Canada  125-6 
Cecil,  Lord  David  5 1 1 
Celan,  Paul  45 1 
Celtic  art:  and  Sutton  Hoo  93 
Celtic  myth:  18C  literature  282 
Celtic  place-names  68 
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censorship:  in  African  literature  653;  in 
circulating  libraries  460;  of  Renais¬ 
sance  drama  215,  225 
Centlivre,  Susanna:  The  Basset  Table 
292;  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  293; 
The  Busybody  292 
Central  African  literature  652—4 
ceremony:  in  Renaissance  prose  176—7 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de:  Don 
Quixote  182,  399 
Cesaire,  Aime  345 
Cezanne,  Paul  611 
Chaikin,  Joseph  628 
Chakravarti,  Priyachari:  Maharajah's 
Prayer  684 

Chamberlain’s  men  211,  215 
Chambers,  Colin  537 
Chambers,  Ephraim  306 
Chambers,  Jane  616 
Channing,  William  Ellery  the  Younger: 
letters  554—5 

Chanson  de  William  Longspere,  La  138 
chaos:  and  King  Lear  204 
Chapman,  George  229-30;  Chabot, 
Admiral  of  France  230 
Chapman,  John:  The  Widow’s  Tears  220 
Chapman  and  Hall  publishers  458 
character:  in  Hardy  441—2 
character  genre  247 

Charke,  Charlotte:  The  History  of  Henry 
Dumont,  Esq.  294;  The  Lover's  Treat 
294 

Charles  I  295—6;  Edinburgh  pageant  236 
Charles  II:  restoration  236 
Charles  D’Orleans  137 
Charleston,  Sussex  502 
Charterhouse  241 
charters:  OE  90 
Chartism:  and  Shelley  387 
chastity,  male:  19C  421 
Chatterton,  Thomas  391 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey  150-69,  179;  and 
Augustine  1 19,  154;  and  Boccaccio 
159,  165;  and  Cicero  169;  and  Dafydd 
ap  Gwilym  167;  and  Dante  153;  and 
Dickens  155;  and  Dodsley  154;  and 
Dryden  153;  and  Froissart  167;  and 
Gower  134,  166;  and  Guido  delle 
Colonne  168;  and  Kipling  163;  and 
Langland  129-30;  and  Lawrence  495; 
and  Ovid  167;  and  Pepys  125;  and 
Selden  154,  160;  and  gardens  156; 
and  Ireland  161;  and  London  151; 


and  social  history  151;  and  Spain  120; 
chivalry  166;  copy  text  153;  culture 
119;  deconstruction  of  153—4; 
feminism  161;  game  device  157; 
gender  151—2,  161—2,  163,  168; 
heroines  140;  history  154;  imagery 
158;  infinitives  in  61;  language  29-30, 
155;  life  150-1;  lyric  poetry  168—9; 
names  156;  narrative  closure  158; 
nature  153;  poetry  154;  portraits  155; 
privacy  155;  rhyme  elements  153; 
rhyme  royal  155,  165;  secrecy  156-7; 
texts  124,  166;  tragedy  153;  typology 
121-2,  153,  157,  162;  word-play  166; 
ABC  154;  Anelida  and  Arcite  154, 

169;  Boece  61—2;  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess  119,  154,  167;  The  Canter¬ 
bury  Interlude  1 1 9—20;  Canterbury 
Tales  30,  119-20,  123,  155-64;  The 
Canon's  Yeoman's  Tale  156,  158; 

The  Clerk's  Tale  121,  158,  162,  217; 
The  Cook's  Tale  118,  119-20,  160; 
The  Franklin’s  Tale  158,  163,  168, 
217;  The  Friar's  Tale  155,  157,  160; 
The  Knight’s  Tale  121,  150,  154, 

158,  159;  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale 
160—1;  Melibee  156;  The  Merchant's 
Tale  154,  162;  The  Miller’s  Tale  157, 
158,  159-60;  The  Monk’s  Tale  156; 
The  Nun 's  Priest ’s  Tale  1 56,  1 64, 

495;  The  Pardoner's  Prologue  154, 
164;  The  Pardoner's  Tale  154,  156, 
163-4;  The  Parson's  Tale  138;  The 
Physician’s  Tale  163;  The  Plowman’s 
Tale  119—20,  158;  The  Prioress’s 
Tale  119,  156;  Prologue  150,  151, 
158—9,  168;  The  Reeve's  Tale  160; 

The  Second  Nun's  Tale  158;  The 
Shipman’s  Tale  154,  156,  157,  164; 
The  Squire's  Tale  157,  158,  162—3; 
The  Summoner’s  Tale  155,  162; 
Thopas  156;  The  Wife  of  Bath 's 
Prologue  154,  157-8,  161,  162;  The 
Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  116,  154,  161; 
Canticus  Troilii  154;  The  Complaint 
of  Mars  1 54;  Complaint  of  Venus 
168-9;  Complaint  to  his  Purse  118, 
169;  Complaint  to  Pity  154;  Envoy  to 
Scogan  169;  The  Fall  of  Princes  168; 
House  of  Fame  154,  155,  168;  Lak  of 
Stedfastnesse  118,  169;  The  Legend 
of  Good  Women  120,  152,  168;  The 
Parlement  of  Foules  167-8;  The 
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Siege  of  Thebes  1 1 9—20;  The  Tale  of 
Beryn  1 1 9—20;  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
55-7,  121,  134,  135,  154,  155,  165- 
7,  182 

Chaudhuri,  Nirad  683;  The  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  of  an  Unknown  Indian  683 
Chekhov,  Anton  537,  618 
chess  128 

Chester  play  cycle  145 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  4th 
Earl  of  315;  letters  317 
Chesterton,  G.  K.:  and  Dickens  425 
Chestre,  Thomas:  Sir  Launfal  133—4 
Chettle,  Henry  191;  The  Downfall  and 
Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntington 
(with  Munday)  218 
Cheyne,  George  322 
Chicago  Evening  Press  444 
Chicano  English  10 
Chicano  literature  584,  590 
Child,  Lydia  Maria  565;  and  Jacob  576; 
Hobomok  560 

children:  characterization  in  19C 
literature  360;  language  21 
children’s  literature:  19C  360;  Australian 
659-60;  evangelical  fiction  406; 
fiction  75;  medieval  romances  as  133; 
New  Zealand  693;  Victorian  414 
children’s  writers:  Australian  660 
Childress,  Alice:  Wine  in  the  Wilderness 
615 

Chimombo,  Steve  652 

China:  and  Milton  258;  O’Neill  in  621 

Chinese  language  15 

Chinese  American  drama  632 

Chinweizu  642;  Towards  the 

Decolonization  of  African  Literature 
650 

Chipasula,  Frank  652 
Chitre,  Dilip  683 
chivalry:  in  Chaucer  1 66 
Chodorow,  Nancy  615 
Choice  Ayres  and  Songs  to  Sing  323 
Cholmondeley,  Mary  305 
Chomsky,  Noam  72 
Chopin,  Kate  574;  The  Awakening  57 1 , 
574;  ‘Beyond  the  Bayou’  574;  A 
Vocation  and  a  Voice  574 
Chopin,  Oscar  574 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury  87-8; 

manuscript  art  85 
Christian,  Fletcher  376 
Christian  Monitor  563 


Christine  de  Pisan  117;  Cite  des  Dames 
120 

Chudleigh,  Mary  281 
Church,  Henry  607 
church  building  375-6 
churches:  architecture  92 
Churchill,  Caryl  541,  618;  and  Foucault 
541;  terrorism  in  538;  Cloud  Nine 
536,  537,  541;  A  Mouthful  of  Birds 
(with  Lan)  540;  Serious  Money  537; 
Softcops  541;  Top  Girls  541,  616 
Churchyard,  Thomas  171,  180 
Cibber,  Colley  263,  294;  The  Conscious 
Lovers  292;  Xerxes  271,  296 
Cicero:  and  Chaucer  169;  De  Amicitia 
1 69;  De  Senectute  1 69 
Circular  466 

cities:  Australian  662;  and  Hopkins  450; 

and  Symons  450 
Civil  War  393 

civility:  in  Renaissance  prose  176-7 

Cixous,  Helene  175,  230;  and  James  578 

Clanvowe,  Sir  John  120 

Clapham  Sect  291 

Clare:  autobiographies  669 

Clare,  St  438 

Clare,  John  391-2;  and  Byron  391-2; 
and  walking  378;  texts  354;  ‘The  Fate 
of  Genius’  391;  London  Journal  359, 
392;  ‘The  Mores’  378;  ‘The  Sum¬ 
mons’  391;  The  Village  Minstrel  391 
Clarke,  Charles  Cowden  389 
Clarke,  John  389 

Clarke,  Marcus  661,  667;  His  Natural 
Life  672;  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural 
Life  672 

class:  and  crime  reporting  460;  and 
Dickens  430;  and  Dickinson  575;  and 
Edinburgh  Review  461;  and  Gissing 
444;  and  Hawthorne  565;  and  trade 
journals  466;  and  Trollope  432;  and 
Victorian  period  413,  414;  and 
women  writers  488 
Cleanness  128 

Cleland,  John:  Fanny  Hill  326 
Clement  Scott  collection  475 
Clifford,  Lady  Anne:  diaries  235 
Clifton,  Louisa:  journals  671-2 
Clitheroe  abduction  case  442 
clothing  laws  121 
Cloud  of  Unknowing  1 43 
Cloud,  Darrah:  The  Stick  Wife  615 
Clough,  Arthur  457 
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Cnut,  King  86,  87-8;  laws  1 1 1 
Cobbe,  Frances  Power  415 
Cobbett,  William  398,  399,  470;  Political 
Register  341 

Cobum,  Alvin  Langdon  604 
Cockney  School  351, 390 
code-switching  8,  14—15 
Codex  Amiatinus  85,  92 
Coetzee,  John:  language  74 
Cohen,  Leonard:  ‘Alexander  Trocchi, 
Public  Junkie,  Priez  Pour  Nous'  74 
coincidence:  in  Hardy  442 
coins:  Sutton  Hoo  93 
Coke,  Sir  Edward:  Institutes  of  the  Laws 
174 

Cold  War  theatre  537 
Colemanballs  71 

Coleridge,  Samuel  292,  295,  375,  378- 
81,  401,  453;  and  Napoleon  348;  and 
Wollstonecraft  318,  400;  and 
Wordsworth  352,  368,  379-80;  and 
radicalism  343 — 4;  editions  378—9; 
imagery  380;  marginal  annotations 
378;  parodies  341;  poetry  337—8; 
political  poetry  342;  subjectivity  350- 
1;  texts  352—3;  Aids  to  Reflection 
378;  The  Ancient  Mariner  340,  369, 
370,  372,  380;  Biographia  Literaria 
350,  351,  356,  372,  373,  380-1; 
Christabel  373,  379,  380;  Condones 
ad  populum  337,  378-9;  Dejection 
poems  350,  353;  ‘An  Epicure  in 
Sound’  379;  The  Friend  350,  359; 
‘Kubla  Khan’  318,  356,  400; 

‘Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chatterton’ 
380;  ‘Mount  Abora’  353;  Notebooks 
76,  381;  ‘Ode  to  the  Departing  Year’ 
380;  Poems  369;  ‘Religious  Musings’ 
344;  Sibylline  Leaves  369;  Table  Talk 
378;  ‘To  a  Young  Lady,  with  a  Poem 
on  the  French  Revolution’  380; 

Zapolya  380 
Colet,  John  173 

Collier,  Jeremy:  Short  View  264 
Collins,  An  173 
Collins,  J.  C.  468 

Collins,  Kathleen:  The  Brothers  616 
Collins,  Wilkie  420,  439;  letters  466;  The 
Law  and  the  Lady  439;  No  Name  439; 
‘The  Perils  of  Certain  English 
Prisoners’  (with  Dickens)  430;  The 
Woman  in  White  439 
Collinson,  James  452 


Colman,  George  291,  293;  earnings  476; 
Irish  characters  479 

colonialism:  in  Africa  638—9;  Australian 
671—2,  675;  in  Romantic  period  338, 
345;  and  Swift  303 
colonialization:  Tudor  174 
colonial  melodrama  479 
colonial  slavery  264,  281 
Colonna,  Francesco:  Hypnerotomachia 
173 

Colop,  John  125 

comedy:  and  T.  S.  Eliot  438,  520-1 
Comenius,  Jan  6 
comics:  Victorian  465 
commemoration  pictures  86 
commercialism:  Victorian  417 
commercialization  of  literature  445 
Commins,  Thomas:  An  Elegy  364 
communicative  competence  3 
Communist  Church  387 
complaint:  Middle  Ages  1 19 
complementation:  language  34—6,  52;  OE 
60 

computers:  OE  research  65,  83 
Computus  83,  125 
Comtism  463 
concord:  language  42—3 
Conde,  Maryse  488 
Confucius  621 

Congreve,  William  264,  270,  295;  The 
Way  of  the  World  263,  294 
Conrad:  Jack  Cade  471 
Conrad,  Joseph  420,  498-500;  and 
Dickens  500;  and  C.  Wolf  500; 
bibliography  498;  short  fiction  498; 
Almayer’s  Folly  500;  The  Arrow  of 
Gold  499;  Chance  499,  500;  Heart  of 
Darkness  498,  499,  500,  627;  ‘The 
Informer’  500;  Lord  Jim  498,  499; 

The  Nigger  of  the  ‘Narcissus  ’  498; 
Nostromo  498,  499,  500;  An  Outcast 
of  the  Islands  498;  The  Rover  499; 
Secret  Agent  499-500;  The  Sisters 
499;  Under  Western  Eyes  498,  500; 
Victory  499 

conscience:  and  autobiography  488 
consciousness:  in  modem  poetry  514 
conservation:  periodical  467 
conservatism:  18C306 
Constable,  John  423 
Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love 
of  God  142 

Contemporary  Review  465 
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context:  and  language  21 
conversation:  and  Boswell  315—16 
Conway,  Lady  Anne:  letters  247 
Conybeare,  Frederick  466 
Cook,  James  693 
Cooke,  T.  P.  478 
Cooper,  Edith  447 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore  560-1,  570; 
authorship  553;  language  550;  The 
Deerslayer  560;  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  554,  560-1;  The  Pathfinder 
560,  561 

copyright:  18C  276,  289;  and  comic 
strips  465;  international  editions  458; 
and  Wordsworth  368,  373 
Corelli,  Marie:  and  feminism  444 
Corinna:  ‘Critical  Remarks  on  the  Four 
Taking  Plays’  293 
Corinne:  myth  of  447 
Corneille,  Pierre  267 
Cornhill  441 

Cornwall  place-names  68 
Coronado,  Celestino  1 95 
corps  de  ballet'.  Victorian  474 
Corpus  Glossary  1 13 
corpus  linguistics  53-4 
corrido  584 

Corsican  Brothers,  The  480-1 
Corwin,  Norman:  radio  drama  632—3;  We 
Hold  These  Truths  633 
Coryat,  Thomas:  Crudities  236-7 
Coudrette  134 

Council  of  Remiremont,  The  158 
countryside  literature:  Middle  Ages  1 18— 
19 

court  poetry:  Middle  Ages  120 
courtship  novels  402 
Covent  Garden  Journal  470 
Covent  Garden:  Old  Price  riots  470-1 
Covent  Garden  theatre  294,  296 
Cowan,  Peter  663,  679 
Coward,  Noel:  Private  Lives  536 
Cowley,  Abraham  256,  262,  269,  308; 
and  epic  warfare  269;  Anacreontiques 
269;  The  Civil  War  269 
Cowley,  Hannah  293 
Cowper,  William  285;  ‘Glorious  things  of 
thee  are  spoken’  516—17;  Memoirs 
279;  ‘Table  Talk’  348;  The  Task  291, 
348 

Craig,  Edward  Gordon  620 
Craig,  Sandy  537 

Crane,  Hart  594;  and  science  589;  The 


Bridge  589,  594;  White  Buildings  619 
Crane,  Ralph  190 

Crane,  Stephen  574-5;  biography  574-5; 

The  Black  Riders  575;  Maggie  571 
Cranmer,  Thomas  172 
Crashaw,  Richard  172,  234,  235;  poetry 
238;  ‘Saint  Mary  Magdalene,  Or,  The 
Weeper’  245;  ‘Wishes  to  his  (Sup¬ 
posed)  Mistress’  245 
Creech,  Thomas:  and  Pope  269;  and 
Swift  269;  Horace  269,  288,  289; 
Lucretius  266 
Creed  96 

Creeley,  Robert  587 
creole  and  creolistics  7—16,  43,  60,  64 
crime:  18C  280;  in  Victorian  press  459- 
60 

crime  fiction:  Australian  662,  663 
criminal  biographies  320-1,  324 
Crisp,  Samuel  327 
Critic,  The  417,  421,  466 
critical  linguistics  18 
criticism,  literary  see  literary  criticism 
Croft,  Andy  496 
Cromwell  172,  360 
Cross,  Ian:  The  God  Boy  693 
Cross,  J.  C.:  Julia  of  Louvain  394 
Cross,  John  Walter:  and  G.  Eliot  436 
cross-dressing:  Victorian  drama  473 
Crowley,  Aleister:  and  Russia  5 1 5 
Cruikshank,  George  427 
Cudworth,  Ralph  379 
Cugoano  398 

Culler,  Jonathan:  and  Indian  literature 
682 

cultural  background:  OE  literature  86-94 
cultural  materialism:  and  Enlightenment 
274-5 

cultural  production:  in  Africa  639 
cultural  studies:  Victorian  411—19 
cultural  theory:  and  Wuthering  Heights 
434 

culture:  OE  literature  86-94;  16C  172—3; 
17C  264;  and  Boswell  314;  early 
modern  234-5;  East  Africa  652;  and 
Jonson  224,  239;  in  Middle  Ages 
120-1;  New  Zealand  691-2;  Regency 
period  398;  Renaissance  175; 
Romantic  period  339,  343—4 
Cumberland,  George  364 
Cumberland,  Richard  291;  earnings  476; 
The  Armourer  291;  The  Country 
Attorney  291;  Richard  II  291;  The 
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West  Indian  292;  The  Widow  of 
Delight  291 

Cummings,  E.  E.  594;  ‘Cambridge 
Ladies’  594;  ‘Petit  Arbe’  594 
Cummins,  Maria  Susanna:  The 
Lamplighter  571 

Cunningham,  Allan:  Lives  of  the  Painters 
364 

Cunningham,  Lady  Margaret  172 
Cura  Pastoralis  106 
Curial  e  Giielfa  1 1 7 
Cumow,  Alan  691,  696 
Currimbhoy  684 

curses:  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  documents 
111 

Curtis,  Lewis  Perry  329 
Curwen,  Alice  264 
Cusack:  autobiographies  669 
Cushman,  Charlotte  472 
customs:  18C  279 
Cuthbert  relics  92 

Cutting,  Bronson:  and  Pound  603—4 
Cynewulf:  oral  tradition  95;  rhetoric  99; 
Christ  II  95;  Elene  95;  Fates  of  the 
Apostles  95;  Juliana  95 
Czechoslovak-Australian  literature  668 

Daika,  Leslie  523 
Daily  News  464 
Daily  Telegraph  475—6 
Daly,  Augustin  472 

Danby,  Francis:  Disappointed  Love  340 
dance:  in  Australian  drama  667;  and 
poetry  61 1 
Daniel,  Samuel  189 
Daniel  96 

D’Annunzio,  Gabriele  672 
Dante  Alighieri  516,  533;  and  Chaucer 
153;  Prometheus  myth  362-3; 
Commedia  123,  165;  Divine  Comedy 
604,  605;  Inferno  522;  Paradiso  603; 
Purgatorio  357 

D’Arcy,  Ella  415;  bibliography  468 
Dark,  Eleanor:  letters  669-70 
Daruwalla,  Keki  683 
Darwin,  Charles  693;  concept  of  culture 
416-17 

Darwin,  Erasmus  344;  Loves  of  the 
Plants  390;  Zoonomia  369 
Darwinism  415 
Das,  Kamala  683 
Davenport,  Allen  341,  342 
Davenport,  Guy  587 


Davenport,  Jean  Margaret  427 
Davenport,  Robert:  King  John  and 
Matilda  218;  A  New  Trick  to  Cheat 
the  Devil  220 

Davenport,  Thomas  Donald  427 
Davidge,  William  Pleater  427 
Davidson,  Cathy  578 
Davie,  Donald  533 
Davies,  Edward:  Elisa  Powell  406 
Davies,  Emily  415 
Davies,  Gerald  Stanley  468 
Davin,  Dan  691 

Davis,  Jack  664;  No  Sugar  665 

Davitt,  Michael  505—6 

Day,  Angel:  The  English  Secretary  183 

Deard,  William  290 

death:  in  Renaissance  drama  220; 

representations  of  female  corpses  414; 
and  Slessor  678;  and  Tennyson  454; 
and  Wordsworth  371;  writers  after 
44S-9 

De  Beauvoir,  Simone  488 
DeChirico,  Giorgio  602 
deconstruction:  and  Chaucer  153—4;  and 
Johnson  306;  and  medievalists  121; 
and  Wuthering  Heights  434 
Dee,  Ruby  625 

Defoe,  Daniel  321,  322,  323-4,  350;  and 
music  323;  and  the  body  301;  A 
Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  323;  Moll 
Flanders  323—4;  Robinson  Crusoe 
323,  324,  651—2;  Roxana  322 
degeneration:  in  Machen  445 
De  Groen,  Alma:  The  Rivers  of  China 
668 

Dejeux,  Jean  657 

Dekker,  Thomas  214;  The  Honest  Whore 
(with  Middleton)  219;  The  Roaring 
Girl  (with  Middleton)  228—9;  The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday  210,  228;  The 
Virgin  Martyr  (with  Massinger)  23 1 ; 
Westward  Ho  (with  Webster)  219 
Delacroix,  Eugene  360 
Delaney,  Shelagh:  A  Taste  of  Honey  541 
Delany:  Blake  576 

De  La  Place,  Pierre- Antoine:  Le  Laideur 
Amiable  326 

DeLillo,  Don:  plays  633;  The  Day  Room 
633;  The  Engineer  of  Moonlight  633 
Dell,  Frank:  The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Antony  614—15 

Deloney,  Thomas  1 76;  Jack  of  Newbery 
177 
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De  Man,  Paul  298,  302,  349,  350;  and 
Shelley  353-4;  and  Wordsworth  337, 
371—2;  and  Yeats  520;  and  Indian 
literature  682;  ‘Resistance  to  Theory’ 
446 

democracy:  and  American  literature  573 
Dent  publishers  461 
Denys  the  Carthusian  1 23 
Deor  97 

De  Quincey,  Thomas  364,  388;  and 
women  400;  autobiographies  400; 
orientalism  400;  ‘The  English  Mail 
Coach’  355 

derivational  morphology  3 1—3 
Derrida,  Jacques  142—3,  287,  299,  350, 
595;  and  the  Brownings  446;  and 
Australian  literature  661 
Desai,  Anita:  Baumgartner’s  Bombay 
687;  Cry,  the  Peacock  687;  Voices  in 
the  City  687 

Descartes,  Rene:  Meditations  312 
Descent  into  Hell,  The  98—9 
desire:  paradox  of  348— 9 
De  Souza,  Eunice  683 
Despard,  Edward  Marcus  342 
Devanny,  Jean:  autobiographies  669; 
letters  669-70 

Devlin,  Ann:  terrorism  in  538 
devotional  poetry:  17C  238 
devotional  writing:  17C  235 
Dewey,  John  371,  569 
Dial,  The  594,  607;  and  Moore  601 
dialects  and  dialectology  7-16,  20; 

Dorset  62;  in  fiction  74;  Norwich  3; 
OE  29;  Shetland  59;  in  Spenser  183 
dialogues:  and  Blake  365;  OE  83;  in 
Romantic  period  338;  and 
Wordsworth  371 
Dialogues  90 

diaries:  17C  247;  women’s  235 
Dib,  Mohammed  657-8 
Dibdin,  Tim  476 

Dickens,  Charles  419,  424-31,  445,  480, 
522;  and  Chaucer  155;  and  Chesterton 
425;  and  Conrad  500;  and  Gaskell 
422,  423;  and  Hunt  431;  and  Joyce 
428;  and  Twain  578;  and  religion  427; 
and  romance  419—20;  characters  426; 
in  Household  Words  426;  illustrations 
426,  428,  429;  international  editions 
458;  language  426;  letters  421,  466; 
lexicogrammar  71 ;  reader  response 
424-5;  stylistics  72;  women  in  425; 


Barnaby  Rudge  420,  425,  427;  Bleak 
House  420,  421,  425,  429,  430,  676- 
7;  Book  of  Memoranda  431;  The 
Chimes  428;  Christmas  Tales  427—8; 
David  Copperfield  425,  428-9; 
Dombey  and  Son  420,  425,  428; 

Edwin  Drood  43 1 ;  Great  Expectations 
420,  425,  431,  435,  578;  Hard  Times 
429-30;  Little  Dorrit  155,  420,  425, 
426,  430;  Martin  Chuzzlewit  425, 

426;  Master  Humphrey ’s  Clock  427 ; 
Nicholas  Nickleby  427;  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop  425,  427;  Oliver  Twist 
426-7;  Our  Mutual  Friend  425,  426, 
500;  ‘The  Perils  of  Certain  English 
Prisoners’  (with  Collins)  430; 

Pickwick  Papers  426;  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  430-1,  474 
Dickens,  John  426 

Dickey,  James  594;  Into  the  Stone  594; 

Summons  594;  The  Whole  Motion  594 
Dickinson,  Emily  451, 452,  569,  575, 

598;  ‘Title  Divine’  601 
Dickinson,  Susan  Gilbert  575 
dictionaries:  grammar  53;  pronouncing  23 
Diets  of  Cato  83 
Diggers:  political  pamphlets  235 
Diglossia  15-16 
diminutives:  language  34 
Dimock,  Wai-chee  567 
Diogenes  of  Sinope  204—5 
directives,  speech  20-1 
discourse  analysis  3,  45—6,  74—5 
discourses:  Victorian  412 
diseases:  and  American  women  575;  and 
Victorians  417 
disjunctive  poetics  587-8 
dismemberment:  and  French  Revolution 
417 

Dispute  Between  Mary  and  the  Cross, 

The  126 

Disraeli,  Benjamin:  and  Wilde  422;  and 
nationalism  421;  use  of  the  press  463; 
Coningsby  421;  Tancred  42 1 ;  Venetia 
422;  Vivian  Gray  422 
Dives  and  Pauper  1 1 8 
Dixon,  Vladimir  506 
Dodsley,  Robert:  The  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  154 
Dolby,  Thomas  385 
Dollimore,  Jonathan  177 
Domahidy,  Andras:  interview  666 
domain  asymmetries:  language  50 
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Domesday  Book  67,  89 
domestic  fiction:  American  571 
domestic  ideology:  Victorian  415 
Dommoc  93—4 
Donatus  180 

Donne,  John  173,  174;  and  Aquinas  242; 
and  Augustine  242;  and  cartography 
241;  poetry  238,  240—1;  secular  works 
243;  sermons  242;  ‘An  Anatomy  of 
the  World’  242;  The  Anniversaries 
234,  240-1;  ‘Coterie  Sermon’  242; 
Devotions  upon  Emergent  Occasions 
242;  ‘The  Extasie’  241;  ‘Farewell  to 
Love’  243;  ‘First  Anniversarie’  241; 
‘First  Epithalmium’  243;  ‘Good 
Friday,  1613.  Riding  Westward’  241; 
‘Hymn  to  God,  my  God’  241; 
‘Obsequies  to  Lord  Harrington’  241; 
‘Sappho  to  Philaenis’  175;  Sermons 
235;  ‘To  furder  or  represse’  241;  ‘To 
His  Mistress  Going  to  Bed’  243;  ‘A 
Valediction’  241 
Donnelly,  Charles  523 
Dorn,  Ed  603;  Gunslinger  591 
Dorset:  dialect  62;  Renaissance  drama 
213 

Dos  Passos,  John:  and  science  589; 

U.S.A.  589 

Dostoyevsky,  Fyodor  563;  and  Lawrence 
495;  The  Brothers  Karamazov  495 
Douce,  Francis  364 

Douglas,  Ann  78;  The  Feminization  of 
American  Culture  552 
Douglass,  Frederick:  Frederick 
Douglass 's  Paper  579 
Dowland,  John:  ‘Come  Again’  180 
Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  420 
Drabble,  Margaret:  mothers  in  5 1 3 
Drake,  Sir  Francis  177 
drama:  16C  172-3;  later  17C  262-3;  18C 
291—6;  20C  535-42;  20C  American 
612-33;  American  572;  American 
criticism  576;  Australian  667-8; 

Indian  684;  Middle  English  143-6; 
New  Zealand  696;  Renaissance  180, 
207-31;  Romantic  337,  393-4;  South 
Pacific  697;  Victorian  468-81;  see 
also  Shakespeare 

Drayton,  Michael  171,  172;  Poly-Olbion 
174 

Dream  of  the  Rood,  The  96-7,  100 

dreams:  medieval  123 

Dreiser,  Theodore  550,  571,  575;  and 


religion  551 

Drewe,  Robert  671;  The  Savage  Crows 
676 

Dreyfus,  Alfred  466 
Drover’s  Wife,  The  662 
Drury,  Edward:  ‘Memoir  of  Clare’  391 
Drury,  Elizabeth  242 
Drury  Lane  294,  296,  383,  477-8 
Dryden,  John  261,  262,  265-7,  295;  and 
Chaucer  153;  and  Virgil  262;  and  art 
265;  plays  266-7;  poetry  265-6; 
prose  267;  Absalom  and  Achitophel 
265—6;  Annus  Mirabilis  265;  Astraea 
Redux  265;  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
267 ;  Fables  266;  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  266,  374;  The  Indian 
Emperor  267 ;  The  Indian  Queen  267 ; 
King  Arthur  267;  Mac  Flecknoe  265, 
284;  Marriage  A-la-Mode  267;  The 
Medall  266;  Oedipus  267;  Pastorals 
296;  Religio  Laid  266;  Secret  Love 
267;  Tyrannick  Love  267 
Dubois,  W.  E.  B.  582-3 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  The  220 
Duder,  Tessa:  Alex  693 
Dudley,  John  435 

Duff,  Alan:  Once  Were  Warriors  694 
Duffell,  W.  J.:  letters  671 
Duffy,  Maureen:  Gor  Saga  404;  Rites 
540 

Duggan,  Eileen  691 
Dujardin,  Edouard  506 
Dunbar,  William  136;  macaronic  poetry 
136,  178;  The  Thrissill  and  The  Rois 
136 

Duncan,  Robert  587,  595;  and  influence 
603;  war  poems  595 
Dunn,  Douglas  527-8;  biography  527; 
short  stories  527;  Barbarians  527; 
Elegies  527;  The  Happier  Life  527; 
Northlight  527;  St  Kilda's  Parliament 
527;  Terry  Street  527 
Dunstan,  St  85-6,  87-8,  92;  and 
Althelwold  88 
Dunwich  93—4 

Durang,  Christopher:  Actor’s  Nightmare 
633 

Duras  488 
Durcan,  Paul  531 
Dtirer,  Albrecht  234—5 
Durham  91 

Dutch  language  14,  42;  see  also 
Netherlands 
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Dyer,  George  339;  prose  398;  Poems  341 
dysgraphia  5 

E.  K.:  and  Spenser  183 
Eadred’s  Charter  87 
Eadui  Basan  84 
Eadwine  Psalter  83—4,  1 1 3 
Eagleton,  David  696 
Earle,  John  247 
early  English:  syntax  54-66 
Easmon,  Shariff  649 
East  African  literature  642—4,  652—4 
Eberhart,  Richard  598 
Eco,  Umberto:  and  Joyce  507 
Edgar,  David:  The  Second  Time  as  Farce 
537 

Edgar,  King  86 

Edgeworth,  Maria  280,  321,  402; 

Belinda  330;  Murad  the  Unlucky  305 
Edinburgh:  Charles  I’s  pageant  236 
Edinburgh  Evening  Post  364 
Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette  364 
Edinburgh  Review  399,  461 
editions:  international  458—9 
Edmond,  Lauris:  ‘Imagining  Ourselves’ 
688 

education:  language  10—11;  Victorian  429 

Edward  III  224 

Edward  IV  121,  218,  219 

Edwards,  Jonathan  556 

Egan,  Pierce:  Life  in  London  400,  401 

Egerton,  Sarah  Fyge  281 

Eisenstein,  Sergi  506 

Elckerlijc  146 

Eldershaw,  Flora:  letters  669-70 
Electrical  Engineer  469 
Electrician,  The  469 
Eliot,  George  413,  419,  435-9;  and 
Gaskell  421-2;  and  Hardy  441;  and 
Irigaray  438;  and  James  438;  and 
Mulock  422;  and  Scott  437;  and 
Woolf  436;  and  Wordsworth  437;  and 
feminism  436;  and  nationalism  421; 
female  characters  436;  letters  436;  life 
421;  reviews  461, 464;  stylistics  72; 
and  Westminster  Review  463;  Adam 
Bede  436,  437;  ‘Amos  Barton’  437; 
Daniel  Deronda  421,  435,  438—9, 
441;  Felix  Holt  436;  ‘The  Lifted  Veil’ 
437;  Middlemarch  71,  381,  422,  436, 
437,  438,  441,  464;  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  421,  422,  436,  437;  Romola 
420;  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  436; 


Silas  Mamer  436,  437—8,  675 
Eliot,  T.  S.  514,  520-3,  527,  595-7,  601; 
and  Shakespeare  520-1 ;  and  Virgil 
605;  and  Yeats  596;  and  politics  520; 
and  religion  520,  521;  aesthetics  585— 
6;  criticism  521 ;  Ash-Wednesday  521, 
602;  The  Elder  Statesman  596;  The 
Family  Reunion  596;  ‘The  Fire 
Sermon’  522;  Four  Quartets  520, 

522;  ‘Gerontion’  522;  ‘Hanged  Man’ 
521-2;  ‘Journey  of  the  Magi’  522, 
523;  ‘Little  Gidding’  520,  522;  ‘The 
Man  Who  Was  King’  521;  ‘Melange’ 
520;  ‘Portrait  of  a  Lady’  600-1; 
Sweeney  Agonistes  520;  The  Waste 
Land  182,  520,  521-2,  583,  586, 
595-6,  600,  607 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St  125 
Elizabeth  I:  and  incest  174;  portraits  176; 

speeches  176 
Elizabeth  of  York  117 
Elizabethan  drama  227—8 
Elizabethans:  language  72 
Ellis,  Sarah  Stickney:  The  Daughters  of 
England  415 

Ellman,  Richard  506;  and  Joyce  507 
Elucidarium  83 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  60 
emancipation,  female:  and  Gissing  445 
emblematic  art:  and  Jonson  240 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  561—3,  585;  and 
Heidegger  562;  and  Nietzsche  561-2; 
and  Pound  603;  and  Thoreau  562-3; 
and  transcendentalism  610 
emigration:  and  American  literature  550— 
1,  555,  570 
Empress  theatre  479 
Empson,  William  223,  450,  533 
encyclopedias:  language  2 
Engels,  Friedrich  374 
Engelsing,  Rolf  31 1 
English,  Thomas  Dunn  563 
English  Catalogue  of  Books,  The  461 
English  language  1-76 
English  language  teaching  17—18,  26 
English  Review  468 
English  Revolution  381,  393 
engravings:  Blake  364—5 
Enlightenment,  Scottish  308 
Entertainment  of  the  High  and  Mighty 
Monarch  Charles,  The  236 
Enyensberger  612 
epic:  African  638 
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epic  poetry:  Renaissance  181—2 
epic  warfare:  and  Milton  and  Cowley  269 
Epictetus  286,  309,  310 
epilogues:  17C  263 
Epinal-Erfurt  Glossary  1 1 3 
epistolary  war  poems  589-90 
Epperson,  John:  /  Could  Go  On  Lip- 
Synching  618 

Equatorial  Guinea:  language  7—8 
Equiano  398 

Erasmus  173,  227 ;  Education  of  a 

Christian  Prince  1 82;  Praise  of  Folly 
175 

Ercole,  Velia:  No  Escape  666 
Erfurt  II  113 
Erskine,  Andrew  3 1 4 
escapist  fiction  489 
Essex,  Mark  628 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  2nd  Earl  227, 
229 

Esslin,  Martin  541,  627 
Etherege,  Sir  George:  The  Man  of  Mode 
270 

Eucharist:  Lollard  views  on  142;  Middle 
Ages  120;  and  Swift  302 
euphemism:  OE  89-90 
Euripides:  The  Bacchae  540;  Hippolyta 
620;  Medea  620 

Europe:  in  Australian  literature  671; 

Australian  poets  in  669;  language  14 
European  Romanticism  338 
Eustocium  164 

evangelical  fiction:  for  children  406 
Evans,  Augusta  Jane:  Beulah  571 
Evans,  Isaac  437 
Evans,  Thomas  342 
Evelyn,  John  237,  261 
Everson,  William  597 
Everyman’s  Library  461 
Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia  414 
Examiner,  The  341 
Exeter  Book,  The  97-100 
exile,  literary  487 
existential  constructions  41—2 
existentialism:  and  Lawrence  495 
Exodus  95,  138 
expletives  20,  5 1 

Ezekiel,  Nissim  683,  684;  ‘Naipaul’s 
India  and  Mine’  683;  ‘Poetry  as 
Knowledge’  683;  Selected  Prose  683; 
‘Uncertain  Certainties’  683 

Fair,  Robert  C.  341 


Fairfax,  Edward  171 
fairy  tales:  and  Marston  229;  Middle 
Ages  124;  Victorian  414,  420-1 
Falconer,  William  3 1 1 
family  romance  346 

Famous  Victories  of  King  Henry  V,  The 
188 

Fanon,  Frantz:  The  Wretched  of  the 
Earth  641 

fantasy:  Christian  488-9;  and  Hardy 
442—3;  in  Swift  and  Smart  301; 
Victorian  414,  415,  420-1 
Fantomina  322 

Farah,  Nuruddin:  Maps  644,  686 
farce:  Victorian  475 
Farewell  Speech  690 
Farquhar,  George:  The  Recruiting  Officer 
292 

Farr,  Florence  518 
Farrell,  James  T.:  and  religion  551 
fasting  236 
Fatunde,  Tunde  650 
Faustbook  190 

Fawcett,  Millicent  Garrett  415 
fears:  Victorian  415 

Feldman,  Irving  597;  ‘The  Flight  from  the 
City’  597 

Fellowship  of  Australian  Writers,  Sydney 
673 

fellowship:  Arthurian  tradition  140 
Felton,  John  235-6 
Female  Tatler,  The  281 
femininity:  and  aestheticism  414-15;  and 
C.  Bronte  433;  and  feminism  286;  and 
James  577—8;  and  Victorian  poets  446 
feminism:  and  American  drama  612—13, 
615-16;  and  American  literary  history 
570;  and  Chaucer  151—2,  161;  and 
Corelli  444;  and  G.  Eliot  436;  and 
Enlightenment  274-5;  and  femininity 
286;  and  Gaskell  422—3;  and  Gawain- 
poet  127;  and  Gothic  literature  420; 
and  language  71;  and  Mamet  630-1; 
and  medieval  romance  132;  and 
Patmore  451;  and  Renaissance  175, 
176;  and  Romantic  novels  402;  and 
Swift  299;  and  Victorian  drama  470, 
472—4;  and  Victorian  period  414—15; 
and  Victorian  poetry  447-8;  and 
Victorian  studies  412,  413;  and  West 
504;  and  Wollstonecraft  318,  395;  and 
Woolf  502;  and  Wuthering  Heights 
434 
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femme  fatale :  Victorian  415,  420 
Ferber,  Edna  614 
Ferguson  19 

Fetterley,  Judith  528,  615 
fiction:  18C  71,  319-30;  20C  486-514; 
Indian  684-8;  New  Zealand  693-5; 
non-standard  language  in  74;  stylistics 
72;  Victorian  419-45;  in  Victorian 
periodicals  464 
Field,  Michael  447 
Field,  Nathan:  and  Fletcher  207 
Fielding,  Henry  263,  284,  311,  321,  322, 
324;  and  cultural  politics  324;  and 
work  324;  drama  296;  Jonathan  Wild 
324;  Joseph  Andrews  324;  Shamela 
324 

Fillmore,  Charles  72 

films:  Australian  668;  of  Boswell  316;  of 
Shakespeare  192,  194—5 
Filreis,  Alan  607 

Finch,  Anne  285-6;  ‘  Ardelia’s  Answer  to 
Ephelia’  286;  ‘An  Invitation  to  Dafnis’ 
285-6 

Findley,  Timothy  385 
fine  arts:  18C  282,  283—4 
Finlayson  694 

Firenzuola,  Agnolo:  On  the  Beauty  of 
Women  178 
Firthian  phonology  22 
Fish,  Stanley  615 

Fisher,  Roy  529-30;  City  530;  A  Furnace 
530 

Fishman,  Joshua  19 
Fiske,  Nathaniel:  ‘An  Allegorical 
Description’  556 

Fitzball,  Edward:  False  Colours!  478-9 
Fitzgerald,  Edward  453;  letters  466 
Fitzgerald,  Percy:  letters  425-6 
Fitzgerald,  Scott  563;  The  Great  Gatsby 
551 

flaneurs  and  flaneuses  503,  522 
Fleming,  Abraham  177 
Fletcher,  John  207-9;  and  Field  207;  and 
Massinger  207;  and  sexuality  231; 
authorship  23 1 ;  textual  scholarship 
209;  The  Custom  of  the  Country  208; 
The  False  One  207 ;  Four  Plays  in 
One  208;  The  Knight  of  Malta  (with 
Massinger  and  Field)  208;  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle  (with 
Beaumont)  208—9,  210,  220,  224;  The 
Mad  Lover  220,  231;  Philaster  (with 
Beaumont)  217,  219,  231;  The  Queen 


of  Corinth  207,  231;  The  Tragedy  of 
Sir  John  Van  Olden  Barnaveld  207- 
8;  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  (with 
Shakespeare)  209,  217,  219,  230-1;  A 
Wife  for  a  Month  23 1 
Fletcher,  Phineas:  Apollyonists  253 
Floire  et  Blancheflor  1 34 
Florence  176 

Foco  Novo  theatre  company  536,  539 
Fogarty,  Lionel  664 
Folie  Tristan  132 

folk  music:  18C  282;  and  Hardy  440 
folklore:  Middle  Ages  124;  Ogoni  642; 
and  satire  294-5;  and  Victorian  novel 
434 

Fonte  Frida  1 1 7 
Fonthill  Letter  87 
fools:  and  mirrors  204 
Foote,  Horton:  The  Orphans  ’  Home 
Cycle  632 
Foote,  Samuel  294 
Forbes,  Archibald  464 
Ford,  Ford  Madox  592 
Ford,  John:  and  religion  551;  social  views 
218;  The  Broken  Heart  217;  The 
Lady 's  Trial  23 1 ;  Love  Sacrifice  209- 
10 

Fords  of  Frew,  Scotland  68 
formalism:  and  Romantic  theory  349 
Fomes,  Maria  Irene  618;  Fefu  and  Her 
Friends  616 
Forrest,  Edwin  471-2 
Forster,  E.  M.  504,  512,  685,  688;  A 
Passage  to  India  504,  684 
Forster,  Georg  693 
Fortnightly  Review  432,  463,  468 
Fortune  theatre  21 1 

Foster,  David:  interview  676;  Moonlite 
676 

Foster,  Hannah  Webster:  The  Boarding 
School  559;  The  Coquette  559 
Foucault,  Michel  122,  261,  287,  288;  and 
Churchill  541;  and  Defoe  323;  and 
Fielding  324;  and  Australian  literature 
661;  and  Enlightenment  275;  and 
history  412;  and  madness  307;  and 
Victorian  period  416;  Discipline  and 
Punish  541;  The  History  of  Sexuality 
420 

Four  Foes  of  Mankind,  The  137 
Foure  Leues  of  the  Tewlife,  The  126 
Fowles,  John:  stylistics  72;  The  French 
Lieutenant’s  Woman  541 
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Fox,  Charles  James  339 
Foxe,  John:  History  of  the  Acts  and 
Monuments  of  the  Church  1 74 
Frame,  Janet  695;  interview  688—9; 
‘Beginnings’  688;  Living  in  the 
Maniototo  695;  Owls  Do  Cry  695; 
Scented  Gardens  for  the  Blind  695 
France:  and  Romanticism  338-9;  see  also 
French 

Francesco  da  Barberino  1 17 
Francis,  St:  life  of  123 
Francis  Place  collection  470 
Franklin,  Benjamin:  authorship  553; 

language  550;  Autobiography  558—9 
Franklin,  Miles:  letters  669-70;  library 
660 

Frazer,  Sir  James  486,  522 
Frederic,  Harold  552 
Freedman,  Gerald  628 
Freeman:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  474 
freemasonry  280 
Freke,  Elizabeth:  diaries  235 
French  language:  African  drama  in  649; 
in  Canada  10-11;  in  English  language 
4—5,  61—2;  in  North  African  literature 
656-7 

French  literature:  20C  491;  and 

Saintsbury  468;  First  World  War  515; 
women’s  sexuality  in  1 17 
French  Revolution  393;  and  Blake  365-6; 
and  Burke  316—17;  and  prose  writers 
396-7;  and  Romantics  345;  and 
Victorians  417;  and  Wordsworth 
376-7 

Frere,  John  Hookham:  parodies  341; 

Whistlecraft  337,  392 
Freud,  Sigmund  181,  308,  330,  486,  499; 
and  H.D.  594—5;  and  Marcuse  418; 
Totem  and  Taboo  346 
friendship:  female  360 
Frisian  language  5 

Froissart,  Jean:  and  Chaucer  167;  Dit 
dou  Bleu  Chevalier  167 
Frost,  Robert  584,  598,  608;  and 
Wordsworth  586;  Prometheus  figure 
in  598;  ‘After  Apple-Picking’  598; 
‘Directive’  598;  ‘If  It  Had  to  Perish 
Twice’  598;  A  Masque  of  Reason  598; 
‘Provide,  Provide’  598;  ‘Stopping  by 
Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening’  522; 

‘Wild  Grapes’  586;  ‘The  Wood-Pile’ 

598 

Frye,  Northrop:  Anatomy  of  Criticism  96 


Fugard,  Athol:  plays  654 
Fuller,  John:  ‘Valentine’  71,  528 
Fuller,  Margaret  350,  351,  565;  poetry 
554 

Fulwell,  Ulpian:  Like  Will  to  Like  208 

functional  sentences  3,  4 

Furphy,  Joseph  662;  Such  is  Life  672 

Gaelic  language  12 
Gage,  Joseph  288 

Gainsborough,  Thomas:  Diana  and 
Actaeon  283 

Galsworthy,  John:  women  characters  540 
games:  and  Chaucer  157 
gardens  and  gardening:  18C  282—3;  and 
Chaucer  156;  sacred  and  profane  447 
Gamer,  Helen:  short  stories  668;  Monkey 
Grip  676 

Garnett,  Edward:  and  Lawrence  491—2 
Garrick,  David  285,  291,  293;  and 
Shakespeare  278;  and  Sterne  329; 
disputes  of  296;  and  homosexuality 
294 

Garrigue,  Jean  598 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel:  Dispensary  284 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth  422—3;  and  C.  Bronte 
433,  434;  and  Dickens  422,  423;  and 
G.  Eliot  421—2;  Cousin  Phillis  423; 
Cranford  422-3;  A  Dark  Night’s 
Work  422;  Moorland  Cottage  421 
Gates,  Henry  Louis  631 
Gawain-poet  125,  127-8 
Gay,  John  263;  and  Boswell  295;  satire 
294—5;  The  Beggar's  Opera  295,  315 
Gayton,  Edward:  Pleasant  Notes  upon 
Don  Quixot  304 

Gee,  Maurice  695;  interview  689 
Gems,  Pam  539 

gender:  and  Australian  literature  663;  and 
Chaucer  151-2,  161-2,  163,  168;  and 
children’s  literature  21;  and  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  461;  and  Johnson  310; 
and  language  20—1,  63;  and  Lawrence 
495;  and  Middle  Ages  116—18;  and 
Moore  600;  in  New  Zealand  literature 
693;  and  the  novel  264;  and  religion 
138;  and  Renaissance  175;  and 
Renaissance  drama  220;  and  Roman¬ 
tics  350-1;  and  Tennyson  454—5;  and 
Victorian  period  413,  414—15 
gender  politics:  18C  280-1;  Romantic 
period  355-6;  and  Wollstonecraft 
394-5 
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gender  roles:  1 8C  drama  293—4 
genealogies:  Anglo-Saxon  89, 94 
generative  grammar  52—3 
Genesis  101,  138 

Genette,  Gerard  304;  and  Proust  511 
genitives  30,  49-50 
genre:  and  Renaissance  180;  stylistic 
theory  73 

Gentleman 's  Journal,  The  262 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  The  276,  328 

Geok-Lin,  Shirley  680 

geolinguistics  20 

George  a  Greene  217 

George  III  339 

George  IV  339 

Georgianism  451 

German-Australian  literature  665—6,  668 
German  language  14 
German  literature:  First  World  War  515 
German  Romanticism  379 
Germany:  Anglo-Saxon  saints  87;  and 
New  Zealand  693;  Shakespearian 
performance  in  1 94 
Gershon,  Karen  529 
gerunds:  OE  60 
Gielgud,  John  203 
Gifford,  Alexander  138 
Gikuyu  language  644 
Gilbert,  Stuart  507 
Gilbert,  W.  S.  469;  Engaged  All 
Giles,  David  193 
Giles,  Zeny  665 

Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins:  The  Yellow 
Wallpaper  575-6 
Gilpin,  William  350 

Ginibi,  Ruby  Langford:  Don’t  Take  Your 
Love  to  Town  664;  Real  Deadly  664 
Giorgione  173 

Gissing,  George  444—5;  and  James  445; 
language  444;  letters  444;  Born  in 
Exile  444,  445;  Demos  444;  Eve’s 
Ransom  445;  In  the  Year  of  the 
Jubilee  445;  New  Grub  Street  444, 
445;  ‘Triple-Headed  Monster’  444; 
The  Unclassed  444—5;  The  Whirlpool 
444 

Gladstone,  W.  E.  464 
Glasgow:  Tramway  theatre  538 
Glastonbury  Abbey  87 
Globe  theatre  211,  212 
Gloria  I  96 
Glossa  ordinaria  122 
glossaries:  OE  112—13 


glosses:  psalters  84 

Glover,  Julia  473 

Gliick,  Louise:  ‘Achilles’  598 

Godwin,  George  459,  475 

Godwin,  Mary  see  Shelley,  Mary 

Godwin,  William  395,  404;  politics  405; 

Imogen  405 
Godzich,  Wlad  498 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von  383;  and 
E.  Bronte  435;  Wilhelm  Meister  435 
Golden  Legend,  The  142 
Golding,  Arthur  70,  179 
Golding,  William:  To  the  End  of  the 
Earth  Trilogy  513 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  468—9;  The  Good- 
Natur'd  Man  294;  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  294,  295;  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  294 

Gomez-Quinofies,  Juan:  ‘Ballad  of  Billy 
Rivers’  584 
Gonne,  Iseult  517 
Gonne,  Maud  517,  518 
Gonzales,  Rodolfo  ‘Corky’:  ‘I  Am 
Joaquin’  584 
Good  Words  468 
Goodwyn,  John  387 
Gordimer,  Nadine  646;  language  74; 
Burger’s  Daughter  654;  The  Conser¬ 
vationist  655;  My  Son’s  Story  655—6 
Gosse,  Edmund  440,  468;  letters  417, 

466 

Gothic  dramas  394 
Gothic  fiction  330 

Gothic  literature  337,  355,  382,  401—2; 
and  modem  society  490;  in  Victorian 
period  414,  420;  women  in  573 
Gould,  Alan:  Selected  Poems  678 
Gould,  Stephen  Jay:  Wonderful  Life  440 
Gow,  Michael:  Away  668 
Gower,  John  120,  134—5,  172;  and 

Chaucer  166;  portraits  155;  Confessio 
Amantis  134;  The  Mirror  of  Mankind 
134-5 

Grace,  Patricia:  interview  689 
Graham,  Jorie  598 
grammar  52—3;  and  Larkin  526 
grammaticalization  64—5 
Graphic  464,  465 
Grass,  Gunter  685 

Graves,  Robert:  But  it  Still  Goes  On  516; 

The  White  Goddess  5 1 6 
graves:  OE  93 
Gray ’s  Inn  Journal  3 1 2 
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Gray:  autobiographies  669 
Gray,  Simon  537 

Gray,  Spalding:  Swimming  to  Cambodia 
633 

Gray,  Thomas  434;  and  Johnson  312; 
and  sexuality  289-90;  Elegy  277, 
289,  312;  Sonnet  to  West  289 
Grecian  theatre  477 
Greece:  and  T.  S.  Eliot  522—3 
Greek-Australian  literature  665,  668 
Greek  language  14,  33 
Greek  mythology:  and  Wheatley  560 
Green,  Paul  614 

Greenblatt,  Stephen  173,  557,  630 

Greene,  Graham:  stylistics  72 

Greene,  Robert:  Penelope’s  Web  176 

Greene,  Thomas  176;  Light  in  Troy  173 

Greer,  Germaine:  interview  670 

Greg,  W.  W.  516-17 

Gregory,  St  88;  Moralia  128 

Gregory  I,  Pope  94 

Gregory,  Isabella  Augusta,  Lady  518 

Greimas,  Algirdas  Julien  228 

Grettis  Saga  101 

Grieve  family:  theatre  design  480 

Griffith,  Elizabeth  293 

Griffiths,  Trevor  537;  terrorism  in  538; 

Comedians  535;  Party  536 
Grocer ’s  Journal,  The  467 
Grocer,  The  467 
Groom,  Mary  Elizabeth  258-9 
grotesque  literature:  and  modem  society 
490 

Grove,  Harriet  386 

Grundy:  The  New  Woman  473 

Guattari,  Felix:  Anti-Oedipus  327 

Gui  de  warewic  133 

Guiccioli,  Theresa  383—4 

Guido  delle  Colonne:  and  Chaucer  168; 

Historia  Destructions  Troiae  168 
Guillen,  Claudio  603 
Guinness,  Alec  203 
Gunew,  Sneja  663 
Gunn,  Mrs  Aneas  661 
Gunn,  Thom  528-9;  ‘Lament’  528-9; 
The  Man  with  Night  Sweats  528; 
‘Meat’  529 
Gura,  Philip  F.  558 
Guthlac  96—7 
Guy  of  Warwick  132,  133 
Gwilym,  Dafydd  ap  167,  599 
gynophobia  415 


H.D.  594-5;  and  Freud  594—5;  and 
imagism  587;  war  poetry  589,  590; 
Flowering  of  the  Rod  595;  The  Gift 
595;  Helen  in  Egypt  595;  Heliodora 
595 ;  Her  595;  Kora  and  Ka  595; 
Nights  595;  Tribute  to  Freud  595; 
Tribute  to  the  Angels  595;  The  Walls 
Do  Not  Fall  595 
Habermas,  Jurgen  322,  569 
Hack,  Keith  625 

Hackett,  Francis:  ‘The  Aviator’  518 
Haggard,  Rider  420 

hagiography,  medieval:  and  G.  Eliot  438 
Haines,  John  Thomas:  My  Poll  and  My 
Partner  Joe  414 
Haiti  345 

Hakluyt,  Richard:  and  Drake  177; 

Voyages  174 
Hale,  Sarah  565 
Hali  Meidhad  142 
Hall,  David  D.  558 
Hall,  Peter  192 
Hall,  Radclyffe  488 
Hall,  Rodney  671 

Hallam,  Arthur  453;  and  Tennyson 
455-6 

Halliday,  M.  A.  K.  661 

Halligan,  Marion:  interview  670 

Hamilton,  Cecily  539 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth  406 

Hammett,  Dashiel:  The  Thin  Man  524 

Hampson  metrical  martyrology  91 

Hampton,  Christopher:  terrorism  in  538 

Hampton,  Susan:  short  stories  668 

Handel,  George  Friederic  282 

Handke,  Peter  619 

Handlyng  Synne  1 1 8 

Hands,  Terry  193 

handwriting:  16C  172 

Hanrahan,  Barbara  676;  Annie 

Magdalene  676;  Goodnight  Mr  Moon 
676;  Iris  in  Her  Garden  676 
Hansard:  discourse  representation  75 
Hansbury,  Lorraine  626—7;  ‘The  Arrival 
of  Mr  Todog’  627;  Les  Blancs  627;  A 
Raisin  in  the  Sun  627 
Harding,  Sarah  297 
Hardy,  Leslie:  and  L.  Stephen  441 
Hardy,  Thomas  413,  440-1,  448,  527; 
and  G.  Eliot  441;  and  ballads  442; 
and  folk  music  440;  biography  440; 
character  441—2;  fantasies  442—3; 
laughter  586;  letters  466;  poetry 
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449-50;  short  stories  443;  texts  442; 
war  poems  514—15;  ‘The  Breaking  of 
Nations’  514—15;  ‘Channel  Firing’ 

5 1 4^15;  ‘The  Convergence  of  the 
Twain’  450;  Desperate  Remedies  441; 
‘Destiny’  443;  The  Dynasts  514;  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  441;  A 
Group  of  Noble  Dames  443;  The 
Hand  of  Ethelberta  440;  ‘An 
Indiscretion  in  the  Life  of  an  Heiress’ 
440—1;  Jude  the  Obscure  441,  442;  A 
Laodicean  440;  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Hardy  443;  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge  441—2;  ‘The  Oxen’  390; 
A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  441;  ‘The  Poor 
Man  and  the  Lady’  440-1 ;  ‘The 
Respectable  Burgher’  73;  ‘The  Ruined 
Maid’  449-50;  Tess  of  the 
d’Urbervilles  420,  442,  675;  ‘The 
Three  Strangers’  443;  ‘A  Tradition  of 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Four’  443;  Two 
on  a  Tower  441,  443;  The  Well- 
Beloved  442—3 

Hare,  David  541;  Dreams  of  Leaving 
541;  A  Map  of  the  World  536;  Plenty 
536,  541;  Pravda  (with  Brenton)  537 
harem  literature  282 
Harleian  Miscellany  3 1 1 
Harley  lyrics  137 
Harley  Psalter  84 

Harper,  Frances  E.  W.  573;  Iola  Leroy 

576 

Harrington,  James  303,  380;  The 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana  247;  A 
System  of  Politics  247 
Harriot,  Thomas  5 

Harris,  Augustus  (with  Pettitt):  Human 
Nature  479 

Harris,  Robert:  Jane,  Interlinear,  and 
Other  Poems  680 

Harris,  Wilson:  Palace  of  the  Peacock 
500 

Harrison,  Frederic  463 
Harrison,  Tony  528 
Harrower,  Elizabeth:  The  Watch  Tower 
676 

Hart,  Ernst  459 

Harte,  Bret  632 

Hartlib,  Samuel  237 

Harvard  Advocate  612 

Harvey,  William  247 

Harwood,  Gwen:  poetry  679 

Hasenclaver,  Walter:  Die  Menschen  628 


Hasluck,  Nicholas:  The  Bellarmine  Jug 
677 

Hastings,  Michael  539 
Hastings,  Warren  306 
Haughton,  William:  An  Englishman  for 
My  Money  229 
Havelock  the  Dane  132,  133 
Hawes,  Stephen  135 
Hawkesworth,  John  375 
Hawkins,  Sir  John  306,  308,  315 
Hawkins,  Laetitia  309 
Hawksworth,  John:  Almoran  and  Hamet 
305 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  550,  552,  564-6; 
and  religion  565;  authorship  553;  ‘The 
Bell  Tower’  565;  ‘The  Birth  Mark’ 
565-6;  The  Marble  Faun  571;  ‘My 
Kinsman,  Major  Molinuex’  554;  The 
Scarlet  Letter  442,  564—5,  566; 
‘Tartarus  of  Maids’  565 
Hawthorne,  Sophia  570 
Hay,  Gilbert  1 1 8 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert:  Autobiogra¬ 
phy  400 

Haywood,  Elizabeth  264,  293,  319,  322, 
402 

Hazlewood,  Colin  475 
Hazlitt,  William:  Literary  Remains  399 
Hazzard,  Shirley:  The  Transit  of  Venus 
675 

Head,  Bessie:  Maru  655,  656 
Heaney,  Seamus  528,  530,  531,  532, 
533-5;  and  Wordsworth  534;  and 
politics  534;  ‘Casualty’  534;  ‘Clear¬ 
ances’  534,  535;  Death  of  a  Natural¬ 
ist  534—5;  ‘Digging’  73;  Door  into  the 
Dark  534-5;  Field  Work  534-5;  The 
Government  of  the  Tongue  534;  The 
Haw  Lantern  533-4,  535;  ‘The 
Journey  Back’  535;  ‘Kinship’  534; 
‘The  Mud  Vision’  535;  North  533, 
534;  ‘Oysters’  534;  Seeing  Things 
535;  ‘Station  Island’  533;  Wintering 
Out  534 
Heartsease  All 

Hegel,  Georg:  and  Pater  418;  Philosophy 
of  Right  562;  ‘Truth  in  Art’  404 
Heger,  Paul:  and  C.  Bronte  433 
Heidegger,  Martin:  and  Emerson  562; 
and  Lawrence  495;  ‘The  Age  of  the 
World  Picture’  286 

Heinemann  African  Writers  Series  649 
Hejinian,  Lyn  598 
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Heliand  100,  101 
hell:  Middle  English  drama  144 
Heilman,  Lillian:  Another  Part  of  the 
Forest  615 

Hemans,  Felicia  339,  340,  447—8 
Heminges,  John  214 
Hemingway,  Ernest:  and  violence  494; 
poetry  598-9;  stylistics  73,  74; 
‘Critical  Intelligence’  598-9;  ‘The 
Lady  Poets  with  Footnotes’  599; 

‘Lines  to  be  Read  at  the  Casting  of 
Scott  Fitzgerald’s  Balls  into  the  Sea 
from  Eden  Roc’  599;  ‘The  Short 
Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macomber’  570 
Henley,  Beth:  Crimes  of  the  Heart  633 
Henning,  Rachel  671—2 
Henry  VIII:  and  incest  174 
Henry  of  Ghent:  and  Augustine  123 
Henryson,  Robert  136;  The  Testament  of 
Crisseid  135 

Henslowe,  Philip  21 1,212,  214,  222 
Hentz,  Caroline  Lee:  Ernest  Linwood  571 
Heracles  myth:  in  T.  S.  Eliot  522 
Herald  of  Progress  461—2 
heraldry:  in  Chaucer  159 
Herbarium  90 

Herbert,  George  234,  235,  238,  243-5; 
and  Augustine  244;  and  Sidney  244; 
and  Vaughan  Williams  245;  pattern 
poetry  245;  visual  poetry  238;  word¬ 
play  243—4;  ‘Antiphon  I’  245;  ‘British 
Church’  243;  ‘The  Call’  245;  ‘The 
Church  Porch’  245;  ‘Coloss.  3.3’  244; 
The  Country  Parson  243,  244;  ‘A 
Dialogue-Antheme’  244—5;  ‘Easter 
Wings’  245;  ‘Easter  I  and  II’  245; 

‘The  H.  Scriptures  I  and  II’  244; 
‘Heaven’  244;  ‘Love  III’  245;  Musae 
Responsoriae  244;  ‘The  Sinner’  244; 
The  Temple  244;  ‘To  All  Angels  and 
Saints’  244;  ‘Whitsunday’  245 
Herbert,  Mary  175,  288 
Herbert,  Richard  272 
Herbert,  William,  3rd  Earl  of  Pembroke 
226 

Herbert,  Xavier  673 
Herbert,  Zbigniew  535 
Herdeck,  Don  649 
Hereford  Gospel  84 
Herefordshire  94 
Herodotus  173—4 

heroes:  Australian  662—3;  New  Zealand 
fiction  691;  women  as  106,  140 


heroines:  Australian  662 
Hewett,  Dorothy  667,  679;  The  Chapel 
Perilous  661;  Mrs  Porter  and  the 
Angel  667;  The  Tatty  Hollow  Story 
667;  This  Old  Man  Comes  Rolling 
Home  667 

Hewitt:  autobiographies  669 
Hey  wood,  John:  Witty  and  Witless  208 
Heywood,  Thomas:  actors’  lists  213; 
Defense  214;  The  Golden  Age  219;  If 
You  Know  Not  Me  216,  217;  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  217, 

229 

Hibemo-Latin  writings  82,  90 
Hic-Mulier  Haec-Vir  pamphlets  175 
Hildebrandslied  105 
Hildegard  of  Bingen  142 
Hill,  Alan:  In  Pursuit  of  Publishing  649 
Hill,  Geoffrey  451,  515,  529;  and 
Bunting  529;  The  Mystery  of  the 
Charity  of  Charles  Peguy  529; 
‘September  Song’  529 
Hill,  Dr  John  296 
Hill,  T.  W.  431 

Hilliard,  Nicholas:  The  Arte  of  Limning 
177-8 

Hilton,  Walter:  self  142 
Hindmarsh,  Robert:  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  Church  364 
historical  dramas:  Byron  383 
historical  fiction:  New  Zealand  690 
history:  20C  theatre  539;  African  639- 
40;  English  language  2;  English 
linguistics  4-6;  Indian  685;  Middle 
Ages  1 18;  New  Zealand  literature 
691;  OE  literature  107;  and  psycho¬ 
analysis  487;  and  Romantic  period  347 
Hoban,  Russell:  Riddley  Walker  489 
Hobart  Town  Gazette  666 
Hobbes,  Thomas  255;  Leviathan  248 
Hoby,  Lady  Margaret:  diaries  235 
Hoccleve,  Thomas  120,  135;  portraits 
155 

Hodges,  William  281—2 
Hogarth,  Georgina:  letters  425—6 
Hogarth,  Mary  427 
Hogarth,  William  283 
Hogg,  James  338;  parodies  341;  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night  Dreams  392 
Holcot,  Robert:  ‘Ecumenism’  128; 

Moralitates  128 
Holderlin,  Johann  358 
Holinshed,  Raphael:  The  Chronicles  of 
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England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  177 
Holkham  Hall  282 
Holly  573 

Holmes,  Mary  Jane:  Lena  Rivers  571 
Holocaust  487,  529 
Holub,  Miroslav  535 
Holyoake,  George  462 
Home  466 

Homer:  Iliad  181;  Odyssey  127,  604 
homiletic  fiction  552 
homiletic  literature  572 
homosexuality:  in  20C  theatre  539;  in 
Australia  663;  and  Australian 
children’s  literature  660;  and 
Housman  451;  in  modem  drama  617- 
18;  in  Renaissance  drama  219,  222—3; 
and  Rochester  268-9;  and  Tennyson 
456;  Victorian  415;  and  Whitman  568 
Homy,  Tetuby  309 
Hone,  William  385;  parodies  341 
Hood,  Robin  119,  121,  224,  239 
Hooke,  Robert:  ‘Philosophical  Algebra’ 
271 

Hooker,  Richard  226,  243,  272;  Laws  of 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  174,  176 
Hooton,  Elizabeth  264 
Hope,  A.  D.:  poetry  678;  Selected  Poems 
677 

Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley  447,  450,  569; 
and  Symons  450;  biography  450; 
religious  sonnets  450 
Hopkins,  Kenneth:  Nectar  in  a  Sieve 
681-2 
Horton  573 

hospitality:  Renaissance  217 
Hoss,  Rudolph  490 

Houbein,  Lolo  669;  autobiographies  669 
Hound  and  Horn  607 
Household  Words  422,  426,  462 
Housman,  A.  E.  450—1;  More  Poems 
516 ;  A  Shropshire  Lad  450 
Housman,  Laurence  516 
Howard,  Clare  472,  473 
Howard,  Thomas,  2nd  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey  225 

Howe,  Susan:  language  poetry  588 
Howe,  Tina  633 

Howells,  William  Dean  552;  criticism 
576 

Howleglass  tale  1 62 
Hudibras:  The  Second  Part  269 
Hudson  River  school  575 
Hughes,  Arthur  414 


Hughes,  Holly  616 

Hughes,  Langston:  ‘To  You  (Whoever 
You  Are)’  568 
Hughes,  Ted  514 

Hughes,  Thomas:  letters  417,  466;  The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur  174 
Hugo,  Richard  599;  Making  Certain  It 
Goes  On  599;  The  Right  Madness  on 
Skye  599 

Hulme,  Keri  691;  interview  689;  The 
Windeater  694—5 

Hulme,  T.  E.:  and  Berlin  515;  ‘German 
Chronicle’  515 

humanism:  16C  173;  18C  277;  Renais¬ 
sance  180 

Hume,  David  267,  292,  306,  317—18;  and 
Boswell  315;  Dialogues  Concerning 
Natural  Religion  317;  ‘Of  Eloquence’ 
317—18;  Of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  312;  Treatises  317 
Hume,  Fergus  W.:  The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab  676-7 
humour:  and  romance  plots  1 3 1 
Humphries,  Rolfe  599;  letters  599; 

translations  599;  Coat  on  a  Stick  599; 
Collected  Poems  599 
Hungerford,  T.  A.  G.:  The  Ridge  and  the 
River  673—4 

Hunt,  Holman:  ‘Lady  of  Shalotf  456 
Hunt,  Leigh  390,  401;  and  Byron  354; 
and  Dickens  431;  and  Shelley  354; 
and  The  Examiner  341;  attacks  on 
398—9;  Autobiography  354,  399;  Lord 
Byron  and  Some  of  His  Contemporar¬ 
ies  399 

Hunter,  Dorothea  5 1 8 
hunting  1 18—19,  236;  and  Trollope  432 
Huntington,  John:  The  Fall  and  Evill 
Successe  of  Rebellion  179;  see  also 
Pantolabus 

Huntington,  William  343,  344 
Hurd,  Richard  355 
Hurst  and  Blackett  publishers  458 
Husband's  Message,  The  97 
Hutcheson,  Francis  292 
Hutchinson,  Thomas:  The  History  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  554 
Hutchison,  Ron:  terrorism  in  538 
Hutner,  Gordon  564 
Hutton,  R.  H.:  reviews  461 
Hwang,  Henry  David:  FOB  632;  M. 

Butterfly  632 
hymns:  18C  284—5 
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Ibsen,  Henrik  576,  617,  624;  Peer  Gynt 
621 

identity:  Australian  662;  and  Conrad  499; 
Indian  686;  and  James  577—8; 
medieval  120,  146;  and  Miller  624; 
and  Williams  624 
ideologies:  Romanticism  354—5 
Idler  317 
idolatory:  OE  94 

Ihimaera,  Witi:  and  Maori  culture  690; 
interview  689;  Into  the  World  of  Light 
689;  The  Matriarch  689;  The  New  Net 
Goes  Fishing  689;  Pounamu  689; 
Tangi  689;  Te  Ao  Marama  689; 
Whanau  689;  ‘Why  I  Write’  688 
Ike,  Chukwuemeka  640 
Ikoli,  Tunde  539 
illuminated  manuscripts  82,  124 
illusion  292 

Illustrated  London  News  464,  465 
illustrated  press:  Victorian  464—5 
Illustrated  Times  474 
illustrations:  17C  262;  Blake  361,  364—5; 

manuscripts  83—4;  Milton  258—9 
imagery:  in  Chaucer  158 
images:  of  Australia  662 
imagination:  18C  323;  and  Burke  396; 
and  Coleridge  356;  and  Wordsworth 
352 

imagism  587;  and  Hardy  450 
Imlay,  Gilbert:  The  Emigrants  402 
imperialism:  and  G.  Eliot  438-9;  and 
‘nigger’  minstrels  479;  and  Tennyson 
454;  and  Victorian  drama  478 
incest:  and  Austen  402-3;  in  Renaissance 
England  174-5;  in  Romantic  literature 
404 

Inchbald,  Elizabeth  295,  472;  as  drama 
critic  294;  earnings  476;  Every  One 
Has  His  Fault  292 
India:  and  18C  literature  282;  and 

Johnson  306;  marriage  advertisements 
7 1 ;  Shakespearian  performance  in 
194;  and  Victorian  drama  479 
Indian  English  13—14 
Indian  literature  680-8 
Indian  Mutiny:  and  Dickens  430 
Indo-European  languages  28,  29 
infinitives  34—5;  OE  60-1 
inflexional  morphology  26-3 1 
Inge,  William  618,  626;  Bus  Stop  626 
Ingelow,  Jean:  Mopsa  the  Fairy  420 


Ingersoll,  Robert  570 
inscriptions:  OE  89 
institutionalization:  language  32 
intellectual  background:  OE  literature  86- 

94 

Intelligencer,  The  297 ,  304 
intensity:  and  Wordsworth  374 
intentionality:  and  Keats  354 
inteijections  41 
international  editions  458-9 
International  Scientific  Series  460 
interrogatives  40—1 

intertextuality:  Renaissance  drama  217— 

18 

interviews:  New  Zealand  writers  688—9 
Investigator  461—2 
Ireland:  1 8C  history  282;  20C  poetry 
530—5;  and  Burke  317,  397;  and 
Chaucer  161;  language  12;  and 
O’Keefe  296;  and  Sutton  Hoo  93;  and 
Swift  299,  301;  see  also  Irish 
Irigaray,  Luce  175,  230,  289;  and  G. 

Eliot  438;  and  James  578;  and  Moore 
600 

Irish:  in  18C  literature  278;  and  New 
Zealand  literature  691 
Irish  Catholic  Directories  462 
Irish  characters:  in  Victorian  theatre  479 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  Society  479 
Irish  nationalism:  and  Joyce  505—6 
Irish  personality:  in  Victorian  novels  435 
Irish  poems:  and  Spanish  Civil  War  523 
irony  73,  75;  and  Swift  300 
Irving,  Henry  477,  480,  481 
Irving,  Washington  569 
Iser,  Wolfgang  127 
Isham,  Ralph  313 
Isle  of  Dogs  affair  21 1 
Isle  of  Wight:  place-names  67;  Robin 
Hood  121 

Italian  women  immigrants:  in  Australian 
fiction  666 

Italo- Australian  literature  665 
Italy:  Renaissance  415-16,  418 
Itzin,  Catherine  537 
Iyayi,  Festus:  Heroes  642 

Jackson,  Ada:  ‘Behold  the  Jew’  589 
Jackson,  Andrew  471 
Jackson,  Rosemary:  Fantasy  489 
Jacobi,  Carl  378 
Jacobi,  Derek  192 

Jacobs,  Harriet  573;  Incidents  in  the  Life 
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of  a  Slave  Girl  576 
Jacob ’s  Well  1 1 8 
Jamaica:  press  463 
James  I  190,  242;  and  incest  174 
James  I  of  Scotland  137 
James  IV  of  Scotland  117 
James,  Alice  577 

James,  Henry  413,  448,  550,  570,  576-8; 
and  Adams  577;  and  G.  Eliot  438; 
and  Gissing  445;  and  Regnault  443, 
576-7;  and  Atlantic  Monthly  468;  and 
democracy  573;  and  identity  576; 
biography  577;  essays  461;  stylistics 
72;  The  Ambassadors  573,  578;  The 
American  577 ;  The  Bostonians  578; 
The  Golden  Bowl  571,  578;  ‘The  Next 
Time’  445;  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
438,  571,  578;  Roderick  Hudson  443, 
578;  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  577—8; 
What  Maisie  Knew  75;  The  Wings  of 
a  Dove  578;  The  Yellow  Book  445 
James,  William  577 
Jameson,  Fredric  499,  584 
Japan:  language  14,  20 
Jardine,  George  278 
Jarman,  Derek  192,  195 
Jarrell,  Randall:  war  poetry  589 
Jauss,  Hans  Robert  657 
Jaussian  reception  theory  446 
Jean  d’ Arras  134 

Jean  de  Meun:  Roman  de  la  Rose  123 
Jean  de  Serres:  Plato  1 80 
Jeanne  de  Cambry:  Divine  Love  247 
Jeffers,  Robinson  597 
Jefferson,  Thomas:  language  550;  Notes 
on  the  State  of  Virginia  554 
Jerome,  St:  letters  164;  Adversus 
Jovianum  1 57 
Jerrold,  Douglas  295 
Jerrold,  W.  B.  462 
Jespersen,  Otto  6 

Jews:  and  Coleridge  381;  and  Disraeli 
421 ;  and  Donne  242;  and  G.  Eliot 
421;  Holocaust  487;  in  Middle  Ages 
119;  North  African  656-7;  and  Sterne 
329;  and  Thackeray  423;  and  Trollope 
432 

Jhabvala,  Ruth  Prawer  685;  Heat  and 
Dust  687-8 
Joachim  de  Fiore  123 
John,  St  86 

John  Chapman  publishers  458 

John  of  Trevisa:  Polychronicon  125,  141 


John  of  Wales:  Communiloquium  164 
Johns  Hopkins  University  555 
Johnson,  Elizabeth  309 
Johnson,  Louis  696 
Johnson,  Samuel  275,  276,  286,  292, 

295,  301,  305-13;  and  Burney  327; 
and  Coleridge  378;  and  Pope  287, 

309;  and  Shakespeare  306,  307,  311— 
12;  and  medicine  307;  and  mothers 
321-2;  and  poetic  language  306,  312; 
and  politics  311;  and  print  revolution 
311;  and  psychology  308;  and  women 
309,  310;  biographies  307,  312;  death 
306;  editions  305;  letters  305—6,  311; 
‘Death  of  ...  Levet’  328;  Dictionary 
312,  431;  The  False  Alarm  306;  ‘The 
Fountains’  305,  310;  Irene  310; 
Journey  to  the  Western  Isles  308, 

313;  Life  of  Gray  312;  Life  of  Savage 
306,  312,  321;  Lives  of  the  Poets  306, 
308,  309,  310,  360;  Observations  on 
Macbeth  312;  Prayers  and  Medita¬ 
tions  308;  ‘Proposals’  311;  Rasselas 
305,  308,  310,  312-13;  ‘The  Vision 
of  Theodore’  305 
Johnson,  Sarah  309 
Johnston,  John  314 

Jolley,  Elizabeth  658—9,  663,  675,  679; 
and  death  675;  interview  670;  The 
Well  675 

Jones,  Avonia  472 

Jones,  Bev:  Gender,  Culture  and  Power 
(with  Saville-Smith)  693 
Jones,  David  529 

Jones,  Henry  Arthur  469,  475,  476; 
earnings  476;  place  in  drama  478; 
play  texts  477;  women  characters  540; 
The  Silver  King  477-8 
Jones,  Monica  526 
Jones,  Ursula  215 

Jones,  Wendell:  AIDS!  The  Musical! 

(with  Stanley  and  Berg)  618 
Jones,  Sir  William  6 

Jonson,  Ben  224-7;  and  Lanyer  237;  and 
Pope  288;  and  Sidney  240;  and 
censorship  225;  and  politics  240;  and 
popular  culture  224;  and  Puritans 
226;  and  The  Spanish  Tragedy  209; 
actors’  lists  213;  criticism  227; 
emblematic  art  240;  friends  225; 
literary  influences  227 ;  poetry  239— 
40;  songs  239;  stylistics  76;  The 
Alchemist  226;  Bartholomew  Fair 
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218;  The  Devil  Is  an  Ass  225—6; 
Epigrammes  287;  ‘Epistle  Answering 
to  One  that  Asked  to  be  Sealed  of  the 
Tribe  of  Ben’  240;  ‘An  Epistle  to  a 
Friend,  to  Persuade  Him  to  the  Wars’ 
240;  Every  Man  in  His  Humour  220— 
1 ;  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour 
226-7;  ‘Execration  upon  Vulcan’  240; 
‘The  Forest’  239,  240;  The  Magnetic 
Lady  215,  225;  Poetaster  214;  The 
Sad  Shepherd  224,  239;  ‘A  Speech 
According  to  Horace’  240;  ‘To  the 
Memory  of...  Shakespeare’  288; 
‘Underwoods’  239;  Volpone  227,  271 
Joshi,  Arun:  The  Last  Labyrinth  688;  The 
Strange  Case  of  Billy  Biswas  688 
Josselin,  Ralph:  diary  247 
Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  470 
journalism:  1 8C  290;  Australian  659, 
660-1,  669 

journals:  17C  262;  Victorian  459-68; 

working-class  461—2 
journeys:  Romantic  360 
Joyce,  James  498,  504-8,  519,  531;  and 
Beckett  507—8;  and  Dickens  428;  and 
Milton  508;  and  Wagner  506;  and 
Irish  nationalism  505—6;  and  Russians 
506;  grotesque  in  490;  language  507; 
letters  507;  short  stories  487;  stylistics 
72,  73;  ‘The  Dead’  505,  508; 
Finnegans  Wake  508;  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man  428,  508,  533; 
Stephen  Hero  505;  Ulysses  73,  385, 
504-7,  508,  511,  533 
Joyce,  Stanislaus  507 
Juana  Inez  de  la  Cruz,  Sor  268 
Judeo-Maghrebian  literature  656-7 
Judgement  Day  II  96 
Judith  106 

Julian  of  Norwich  142-3;  Revelation  of 
Love  143 
Juliana  99 
Junius:  ‘Durham’  107 
Junius  Manuscript  101 
Junius  Psalter  84,  91 
Jussawalla,  Adil  683 
Juvenal  599 

Kabika,  Lyamba  wa  653 
Kachru,  Braj  B.  13—14,  17—18 
Kafka,  Franz  530;  grotesque  in  490 
Kahn,  Michael  628 
Kalamaras,  Vasso  665 


Kalenjin  people:  oral  literature  644 
Kalevala  100 
Kalitera,  Aubrey  652—3 
Kallman,  Chester  524 
Karnes,  Henry  Home,  Lord:  Elements  of 
Criticism  285 
Kamtok  language  8 
Kandinsky,  Wassily  585;  and  Stevens 
608 

Kane,  George:  and  Piers  Plowman  125; 

and  The  Scale  of  Perfection  1 25 
Kant,  Immanuel  349,  350,  358;  and 
Coleridge  378;  and  Pater  41 8 
Kantorowicz,  Ernst:  The  King ’s  Two 
Bodies  182 

Kao,  Dionysius:  Short  Description  ...  of 
China  303 

Katherine  Group  142 
Kauffman,  Angelica  283 
Kavanagh,  Patrick  53 1 
Kay-Shuttleworth,  Sir  James  Phillips  429 
Kazan,  Elia:  and  Williams  625 
Kean,  Charles:  in  Corsican  Brothers 
480-1 

Keats,  John  351,  356-7,  384,  388-90, 
434,  611;  and  Bums  389;  and  music 
388-9;  and  politics  389-90;  and 
women  357—8;  attacks  on  398—9; 
biographies  389;  imagery  390; 
parodies  341;  sonnets  on  Elgin 
Marbles  355;  texts  354;  ‘La  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci’  358,  390;  Eros 
390;  ‘The  Eve  of  St  Agnes’  388,  390; 
The  Fall  of  Hyperion  354,  389; 
Hyperion  354;  Isabella  389;  ‘Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn’  393;  ‘Ode  to  a 
Nightingale’  390;  Odes  389;  ‘On 
Looking  Again  into  Chapman’s 
Homer’  347;  ‘Realm  of  Flora’  390; 
Thanatos  390;  ‘To  Autumn’  343; 
‘What  can  I  do  to  drive  away’  389 
Kefala,  Antigone  665 
Kegan  Paul  publishers  461 
Kelly,  Hugh:  The  False  Delicacy  292 
Kelman,  James:  language  74 
Kemble,  J.  P.  470 
Kemble,  John  84 

Kempe,  Margery  140-1;  and  St  Bridget 
143;  The  Book  of  Margery  Kempe 

119,  140-1 

Kennedy,  Adrienne  627—8;  An  Evening 
with  Dead  Essex  628;  Funnyhouse  of 
a  Negro  627,  628;  A  Movie  Star  Has 
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to  Star  in  Black  and  White  628;  Solo 
Voyages  628;  Sun  628;  Travelers  627 
Kenner,  Hugh  511,  606 
Kent:  monasteries  87;  OE  texts  90 
Kenya: language  7 
Kenyon  Review,  The  595 
Kershaw,  Alister:  Angry  Penguins  677; 
Collected  Poems  677;  ‘The 
Denunciad’  677;  ‘The  Second 
Denunciad’  677 
Khatibi,  Abdelkebir  657—8 
Kidd,  John:  and  Joyce  504—5 
Kierkegaard,  Soren  498 
Killigrew,  Anne  262,  269 
Kim,  Randall  Duk  203 
King,  Henry  S.  239,  460 
King,  Mrs  Philip  Gidley:  biography  671 
King,  William  297 
King  Horn  133 

King  John,  The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
197 

King  of  Tars,  The  133 
King’s  men  211 
kings:  mock  144—5 
Kingsley,  Ben  203 

Kingsley,  Charles  419,  435,  577;  and 
Newman  415;  Hypatia  435 
Kingston,  Maxine  Hong:  The  Woman 
Warrior  553 

Kinnell,  Galway:  ‘Directive  to  the 
Wilderness’  599 
Kinsella,  Thomas  531 
Kipling,  Rudyard  512;  and  Chaucer  163; 
and  Boer  War  509;  Kim  684;  The 
King’s  Ankus  163 
Kiralfry,  Imre:  India  479 
Kirke,  Edward:  and  Spenser  1 83 
Kirstein,  Lincoln  524 
Kiswahili  language  7 
Klee,  Paul  607 
Kline,  Kevin  203 
Knell,  Rebecca  214 
Knickerbocker  563 
Knight,  Sarah,  Madame:  Journal  558 
Knights,  L.  C.  225 

Knowles,  James  Sheridan  469;  Virginius 
471 

Koch,  C.  J.:  The  Doubleman  677 

Kolatkar,  Arun  683 

Kopit,  Arthur  618;  Wings  633 

Kotzebue,  August  295 

Krio  language  638,  642 

Kristeva,  Julia  152,  230,  289,  567;  and 


Hanrahan  676;  and  James  578;  and 
Australian  literature  661 
Kronenberger,  Louis  524 
Kumar,  Shiv  K.  683,  684 
Kumbirai,  Joseph  645 
Kundera,  Milan  685 
Kunene,  Daniel  649 
Kunene,  Mazisi  654,  655;  Emperor 
Shaka  the  Great  649,  656 
Kwa  language  9 

Kyd,  Thomas:  The  Spanish  Tragedy  76, 
209,  228 

labour:  divisions  of  347 
Labov,  William  19 
Labumore,  Elsie  Roughway  664 
Lacan,  Jacques  181,  312;  and  G.  Eliot 
437;  and  Australian  literature  661; 
and  Pre-Raphaelitism  456;  and 
Romantics  348-9 
Lacoue-Labarthe,  Philippe  358 
Lafayette,  Marie  Joseph,  Marquis  de  366 
La  Guma,  Alex  646;  A  Walk  in  the  Night 
646 

Laha,  Priyajit  680 
Lai  d’Haveloc  132 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  345 
Lamb,  Charles  398,  399-400;  Essays  of 
Elia  359,  400;  John  Woodvil  393; 

Mrs  Leicester’s  School  (with  Mary 
Lamb)  400 

Lamb,  Mary  399-400;  Mrs  Leicester’s 
School  (with  Charles  Lamb)  400 
Lambarde,  William:  Archaeonomia  189 
Lan,  David:  A  Mouthful  of  Birds  (with 
Churchill)  540 

Lancashire:  Middle  English  drama  143 
Lancet,  The  459 

land  and  landscape  237;  and  Cooper  560; 
and  Johnson  306;  and  Ruskin  416; 
and  Trollope  432;  and  Wordsworth 
368,  378 

Landon,  Letitia  (LEL)  447-8,  452;  image 
of  448 

Lane  family  480 
Lane,  Sarah  480 

Langland  179;  and  history  119,  122; 
texts  125;  Piers  Plowman  118,  128— 
31 

Langstaff,  John  662 
Langtry,  Lillie  480 

language:  17C  and  18C  theory  292;  18C 
278-9;  18C  novels  321-2;  and 
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African  literature  638,  642,  647-9; 
and  American  literature  550;  and 
Auden  524;  and  Austen  403;  Austral¬ 
ian  661;  and  Australian  literature 
663—4;  and  Burke  345;  and  Chaucer 
155;  of  contemporary  poets  528;  and 
Dickens  425,  426;  and  Gissing  444;  in 
Havelock  the  Dane  133;  in  India  681— 
3;  and  Johnson  306,  312;  and  Joyce 
507;  of  Lancastrian  England  120;  and 
Marston  229;  of  metaphysical  poets 
238;  New  Zealand  692;  and  Owen 
515-16;  and  Pinter  541;  Renaissance 
175;  and  Renaissance  drama  220;  and 
Saro-Wiwa  652;  in  Shakespeare’s 
history  plays  197;  and  Sheridan  294; 
and  Soyinka  640-1;  and  Tennyson 
453—4;  and  Thiong’o’  642—3; 

Victorian  412;  and  women  220 
language  change  1 6-1 7 
language  communities  64 
language  death  12 

language  poetry  588;  and  Pound  603 
language  research  1 9 
language  shift  1 1-12 
language  style  1 5 
language  typology  64 
Lanyer,  Aemilia  175,  235;  and  Jonson 
237;  ‘Description  of  Cookham’  237 
Lapidary  83 

Larkin,  Philip  511,  525—7,  535;  criticism 
525—6;  influences  527;  letters  525; 
‘Absences’  527;  ‘At  Grass’  526; 
Collected  Poems  525;  ‘Continuing  to 
Live’  525;  ‘Dockery  and  Son’  526; 

The  Girl  in  Winter  526;  High 
Windows  526;  Jill  526;  ‘The  Large 
Cool  Store’  526;  The  Less  Deceived 
526;  ‘Something’  526;  The  Whitsun 
Weddings  526 

La  Rochelle,  Drieu:  The  Man  on 
Horseback  495 
Laroque,  Francois  195 
Latin:  in  English  language  61—2 
Latin  poetry:  and  Andreas  101 
Laurence,  Margaret  649;  Long  Drums 
and  Cannons  649;  The  Prophet 's 
Camel  Bell  649;  This  Side  Jordan 
649;  The  Tomorrow  Tamer  649;  A 
Tree  for  Poverty  649 
Law,  William  31 1 

Lawrence,  D.  H.  486,  491-6,  514,  522, 
601;  and  Chaucer  495;  and 


Dostoyevsky  495;  and  Heidegger  495; 
and  Orwell  496;  and  imagism  587; 
and  religion  494—5;  criticisms  493—4; 
editions  491—3;  poetry  517;  ‘Bavarian 
Gentians’  517;  Birds,  Beasts  and 
Flowers  495;  The  Captain’s  Doll  491; 
David  495;  ‘Fanny  and  Annie’  490; 
The  Fox  491,  495,  592;  The  Ladybird 
491;  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  495; 
‘Odour  of  Chrysanthemums’  490;  The 
Plumed  Serpent  495;  The  Rainbow 
495;  St  Mawr  495;  ‘Ship  of  Death’ 
517;  Sketches  of  Etruscan  Places  491; 
Sons  and  Lovers  491—3;  The  White 
Peacock  495;  Women  in  Love  495—6 
Lawrence,  Jerome:  The  Angels  Weep 
(with  Lee)  623;  Inherit  the  Wind 
(with  Lee)  623 
Lawrence,  T.  E.  440 
laws:  18C  276;  OE  1 1 1-12;  see  also 
lawsuits;  legal 

Lawson,  Henry  658-9,  661,  673;  ‘The 
Casual  Australian’  672 
Lawson,  Louisa  672 
lawsuits:  OE  90 
Laye,  Camara  649 
La3amon:  Brut  104—5,  118 
Lean,  David:  and  A  Passage  to  India  504 
Leapor,  Molly  286 

Lear,  Edward:  and  Bishop  593;  illustra¬ 
tions  to  nonsense  poems  456 
learning:  and  Piers  Plowman  129 
Leavis,  F.  R.  366-7 
Lebwin,  St  87 
Lee,  Nathaniel  267,  295 
Lee,  Robert  E.  see  Lawrence,  Jerome 
Lee,  Stanislaw:  Our  Sunshine  676 
Lee,  Vernon  416;  and  Renaissance  418 
Lee- Archer,  Albert  672 
Leechbook  83,  112 
Le  Fanu,  Elizabeth  294 
Le  Fanu,  Joseph  Sheridan  420;  The 
Lover’s  Plot  296;  Uncle  Silas  431 
Lefevre,  Raoul:  Le  Recueil  des  Troyennes 
Istoires  1 40 

legal  judgments:  in  Chaucer  158 
legal  prose:  OE  111-12 
legal  terminology:  and  Gower  135 
legal  trials:  in  Spenser  184 
Le  Guin,  Ursula  489,  513 
Lehmann,  Dr  Emil  436 
Lehmann,  Rosamond  488 
Leicester,  Marshall  1 53—4 
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Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  177 
Leighton,  Robert:  and  Coleridge  378 
LEL  447—8,  452;  image  of  448 
Lemon,  Robert  257 
Lennox,  Charlotte  305,  310,  319,  320 
Leofric  Missal  91 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  419 
lesbianism:  18C  drama  293;  and  Philips 
and  Behn  268;  Renaissance  drama 
219 

Lessing,  Doris:  and  mothers  513;  space 
fiction  513;  Shikasta  513 
Lessing,  Gotthold  292 
letters:  Australian  women  writers  669-70 
‘Leuedi  Sainte  Marie’  137 
Leuven  Beguinage  1 1 8 
Levellers:  political  pamphlets  235 
Levertov,  Denise  599;  and  Pound  603; 
and  Rilke  599;  ‘For  the  Record’  599; 
‘Line  Still  Taut’  599;  ‘A  Tree  Telling 
of  Orpheus’  599 
Levet,  Robert  307 
Levi-Strauss,  Claude  322 
Levinas,  Emmanuel  498 
Levine,  Philip:  ‘Buying  and  Selling’  584 
Levinson,  Maijorie  373—4 
Lewes,  G.  H.  421,  480;  and  Fortnightly 
463;  reviews  461;  and  Westminster 
Review  463 
Lewis,  C.  S.  488—9 
Lewis,  Julie  679;  interview  670 
Lewis,  Matthew  G.:  The  Captive  394; 

The  Castle  Specter  394 
Lewis,  Wyndham  497-8;  and  politics 
497;  and  religion  497-8;  short  stories 
487;  Blasting  and  Bombardiering 
497;  The  Human  Age  497-8;  Tarr 
498 

lexical  organization  3—4 
lexical  studies:  OE  literature  89—90 
lexicalization  32 
lexicography:  and  Johnson  312 
Liber  Eliensis  1 07 
liberalism:  and  Victorian  domestic 
ideology  415 

libraries:  Australian  660;  circulating  460, 
461;  private  172 
Libro  de  Buen  Amor  117 
Lillo,  George  275;  The  London  Merchant 
295 

Linacre,  Thomas  173 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  playhouse  296 
Lincolnshire  place-names  67 


Lindisfame  Gospels  104 
literacy:  Middle  Ages  119;  Victorian  461 
literary  canons:  and  Wallace  606-7 
literary  criticism:  20C  theatre  539; 

American  drama  613;  Australian  661 — 
2;  Indian  681—3;  Romantic  355;  South 
African  647;  Victorian  poetry  445-6; 
and  Wordsworth  336-7,  371—2 
literary  onomastics  70 
literary  studies:  18C  276,  277—8;  19C 
and  20C  fiction  490-1 ;  American  555, 
570;  Victorian  412—13 
literature:  16C  171—85;  early  17C  234— 
48;  later  17C  261-72;  18C  274-330; 
19C  Romantic  336-406;  19C 
Victorian  411-81;  20C  486-542; 
African  638-58;  American  to  1900 
549-79;  American  20C  582-633; 
Australian  658-80;  Indian  680-8; 
Middle  English  116—69;  New  Zealand 
and  South  Pacific  688-97;  OE  82— 
113;  Renaissance  188-231 
Littack  529 
Little  Review  5 1 9 

Littlewood,  Joan:  Oh,  What  a  Lovely 
War!  536,  537 
liturgical  manuscripts  91 
liturgical  plays  144 
liturgy:  medieval  126—7 
Living  Theatre  618 
Livre  de  la  B rouse,  Le  639 
Liyong,  Taban  lo  644 
Llewellyn,  Kate:  poetry  679;  Selected 
Poems  678 
Lloyd,  Frederick  480 
Lochhead,  Liz  536;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
Got  Her  Head  Chopped  Off  541 
Locke,  John  261,  278,  323,  330 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson  390,  399 
Lodewyckx,  Augustin:  Die  Deutschen  in 
Australien  666 

Lodge,  Thomas:  Rosalind  177 
logic:  and  Blake  362 
Lollards  141—2 

London:  and  Chaucer  151;  and  Clare 
392;  and  Romantic  poets  359;  and 
Victorians  415 

London  Acclimatization  Society  416 
London  Journal,  The  462 
London  Society  of  Arts  275,  310-1 1 
Long,  Edwin  475 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth  563 
Longley,  Michael  531;  language  532 
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Looking  Glass  for  the  Religious,  A  143 
Lope  de  Vega:  El  Mayordomo  de  la 
Duquesa  de  Amalfi  230 
Lorca  599 

Lorca,  Garcia:  Yerma  625 
lords  of  misrule  144-5 
Louis  XVI  295-6 
love  poetry:  Middle  Ages  120 
Lovelace,  Richard  256 
Love’s  Martyr  189 
Lowell,  James  Russell  466 
Lowell,  Robert  593,  598,  600,  618;  and 
religion  551,  552;  ‘The  March’  600; 
‘The  Pacification  of  Columbia’  600; 
‘R.  F.  K.’  600;  ‘Two  Walls’  600 
Lower,  Lennie:  Here’s  Luck  672 
Lowry,  Malcolm  487 
Lucretius  599 

Lukacs,  Gyorgy  von:  The  Theory  of  the 
Novel  641 
Lumet,  Sidney  630 
Lushington,  Godfrey  463,  466 
Luther,  Martin  180;  Table  Talk  378 
Lyceum  theatre  48 1 

Lydgate,  John  120,  135;  and  Pepys  125; 
The  Fall  of  Princes  168;  Testament 
135 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles  453—4;  Principles  of 
Geology  413 

Lyly,  John  174,  176;  and  Shakespeare 
204—5;  Campaspe  204—5;  Sapho  and 
Phao  216 

Lyric  theatre,  Hammersmith  477 
lyrics:  Middle  English  137 
Lysenko,  Myron  680 

macaronic  poetry  136,  178 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babbington,  1st 
Baron  352;  letters  417,  466 
Macchiavelli,  Niccolo:  Discourses  178; 
The  Prince  178 

MacDiarmid,  Hugh:  ‘The  Battle  Contin¬ 
ues’  523 

MacDonald,  Alexander:  The  Island 
Traders  671 

Machen,  Arthur:  and  degeneration  445 
Macherey,  Pierre  606 
Mackay:  Sons  of  the  Empire  478—9 
Mackay,  Jessie  691 

Mackenzie,  Henry:  The  Man  of  Feeling 
280 

MacLean,  Sorley:  ‘Comford’  523; 
‘Palach’  523 


Macmillan  publishers  458 
Macmillan ’s  Magazine  463—4 
MacNaughten,  John:  Science  and 
Revelation  445 
MacNeice,  Louis  523,  530 
MacPherson,  James  282 
Macready,  William  Charles  471 
madness:  in  18C  27&-9;  and  Burke  396- 
7;  in  Pinter  541 

Magdalene  College,  Cambridge:  Pepys 
Library  125 

Maghrebian  literature  656-7 
magic:  in  early  New  England  555;  in 
medieval  narrative  132 
magico-medical  literature  83 
Mahapatra,  Jayanta  683 
Mahon,  Derek  530,  531,  532—3;  ‘This 
Last  Pain’  533 

Mahy,  Margaret:  interview  689 
Mailer,  Norman:  grotesque  in  490 
Main,  Alexander:  George  Eliot  Birthday 
Book  437;  Wise,  Witty  and  Tender 
Sayings  437 

Makhoere,  Caesarina  Kona:  No  Child's 
Play  646-7 

Malawi:  modem  poetry  652—3 
Malaysia:  language  13 
Malgonkar,  Manohar  685 
Malham  Moor,  Yorkshire  67 
Malherbe,  Francois  de  516 
Mallarme,  Stephane  673 
Mallett,  David  278;  Northern  Antiquities 
366 

Malone,  Edmond  316 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas  139-40,  175; 
heroines  152—3;  ‘The  Fair  Maid  of 
Astolat’  139;  Morte  Darthur  139-40; 
‘The  Poisoned  Apple’  139;  ‘Vertuous 
Love’  139 

Malouf,  David  658—9,  671;  ‘First  Things 
Last’  678;  The  Great  World  662,  678; 
An  Imaginary  Life  676;  Poems  677 
Mamet,  David  613,  617,  619,  629-31; 
films  630;  American  Buffalo  630;  The 
Cabin  629;  The  Disappearance  of  the 
Jews  630;  Glengarry  Glen  Ross  630; 
House  of  Games  630;  Lakeboat  630; 
Oleanna  630-1 ;  Speed-the-Plow  630, 
631;  The  Verdict  630 
Mandeville,  Bernard:  Fable  281;  Modest 
Defense  ofPublick  STEWS  281 
Mandeville,  Sir  John  173-4;  Travels  124 
Manhire,  Bill  696;  interview  689 
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Manley,  Delarivier  264,  322;  New 
Atlantis  319-20 

Mann,  Thomas:  Buddenbrooks  675 
manners,  novel  of:  and  Pym  5 1 1 
Mannyng,  Robert  172 
Mansfield,  Katherine  693—4;  biography 
694;  short  stories  487;  ‘A  Fairy  Story’ 
694;  The  Journal  688 
Mantegna,  Joe  629 
manuscript  art  85 

manuscript  studies  83-6;  Middle  English 
romance  133 

manuscripts  91;  17C  verse  239;  illumi¬ 
nated  82,  124;  Middle  Ages  124-6; 
verse  256 

Maori  language  691-2 
Maori  literature  690,  692 
Mapanje,  Jack  652,  653 
Mapplethorpe,  Robert:  and  religion  551 
Maran,  Rene:  Batoula  639 
Marcuse,  Herbert:  and  Freud  418 
Marechera,  Dambudzo:  life  and  work 
653-4 

Margaret  Tudor  117 
marginal  art  124 
Marie  Antoinette  346,  396 
Marina  Repubblicana  603 
Markandaya,  Kamala:  Possession  686—7 
marketplace:  and  Gaskell  422 
Marks,  Phoebe  Sarah:  and  G.  Eliot  436 
Marlowe,  Christopher  175,  189,  221—4; 
and  Shakespeare  190,  221,  223—4; 
and  new  historicism  234—5;  death 
222;  texts  173;  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage  216;  Doctor  Faustus  190, 
223-4;  Edward  II  210,  218,  219, 
222-3,  224;  The  Jew  of  Malta  223; 
The  Massacre  at  Paris  210,  224 
Marquardt,  Christopher  680 
Marquez,  Gabriel  Garcia  685 
marriage:  in  18C  279;  advertisements  71, 
and  Blake  365;  in  Chaucer  162,  163; 
in  Frost  598;  in  Goldsmith  294;  in 
Middle  Ages  1 17;  in  Moore  583;  OE 
94;  in  Renaissance  drama  229;  and 
Spenser  184 
Marriott,  Alice  473 
Marsden,  Dora:  and  Pound  605 
Marsden,  William  619 
Marsh,  Ngaio:  Colour  Scheme  694 
Marshall,  Heather:  Gemma,  Brooke  and ' 
Madeleine  693 

Marshall,  Owen:  interview  689 


Marston,  John  189,  229,  269;  Antonio 
and  Mellida  229;  The  Malcontent  229 
Martial  599 

Martin:  autobiographies  669 
Martin,  John:  The  Bard  340 
Martin-Harvey  474 
Marvell,  Andrew  522;  ‘Horatian  Ode’ 

246;  ‘On  a  Drop  Of  Dew’  246;  The 
Rehearsal  Transpos’d  304;  ‘Ros’  246; 
‘Tom  May’s  Death’  246 
Marx,  Karl  224,  251,  500;  Capital  506 
Marxism:  African  639;  and  reading  71; 
and  Renaissance  176;  and  Wuthering 
Heights  434 

Mary  Magdalen,  The  Life  and  Repent¬ 
ance  of  202 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots:  poetry  172 
Mary,  Virgin  438 

masculinity:  and  Miller  and  Williams 
624-5;  in  New  Zealand  literature  693; 
Victorian  415;  and  Victorian  poets 
446;  see  also  gender;  men 
Mashinini,  Emma:  Strikes  Have  Followed 
Me  all  My  Life  646-7 
Mason,  William:  The  English  Garden 
283 

Massinger,  Philip  230;  and  Coleridge 
378;  and  Fletcher  207;  actors’  lists 
213;  social  views  218;  The  Custom  of 
the  Country  (with  Fletcher)  208;  The 
False  One  (with  Fletcher)  207 ;  The 
Roman  Actor  214,  230;  The  Tragedy 
of  Sir  John  van  Olden  Barnaveld 
(with  Fletcher)  207-8;  The  Unnatural 
Combat  230;  The  Virgin  Martyr  (with 
Dekker)  23 1 
Masson,  David  463—4 
masturbation:  and  Johnson  308 
materialism,  cultural  347;  and  Morris  416 
Mather,  Cotton:  ‘The  Negro  Christian¬ 
ized’  554 

Mather,  Richard  556 
Mathur,  Anurag:  The  Inscrutable 
Americans  680 
Matisse,  Henri  61 1 
Matthews,  Brian:  Louisa  670 
Matura,  Mustapha  539 
Maturin,  Charles:  Bertram  337,  394 
Maxims  I  1 00 
Maxse,  Leo  466 
Maxwell,  Robert  431—2 
‘Mayden  Moder  Milde’  137 
Mbikusita-Lewanika  653 
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Mbiti,  John  644 

McAuley,  James:  Em  Malley  poems  678 
McCarthy,  Mary:  Memories  of  a  Catholic 
Girlhood  553 
McCarthy,  Thomas  531 
McCauley,  Robbie  628 
McCrae,  Georgiana:  journal  671 
McCuaig,  Ronald:  Selected  Poems  677 
McGann,  Jerome  349,  351 
McGrath,  John  536,  538-9 
McGrath,  Thomas  600 
McGurkian,  Medbh  531 
McKeon,  Michael  322 
McNally,  Terrence:  The  Lisbon  Traviata 
618 

McQueen,  Cilia  696 
Mead,  G.  R.  S.  604 
Measure  599 

Mechthild  of  Magdeburg  142 
medical  literature:  OE  112;  Victorian  459 
medicine:  and  18C  novel  322,  402;  and 
Johnson  307;  in  Victorian  press  459- 
60 

medico-literary  motifs:  Renaissance 
drama  220 

medievalism:  in  Victorian  period  416, 
446-7 

Meek,  George:  and  Wells  509;  George 
Meek  Bathchair  Man  509 
melancholy:  of  Johnson  308 
Melbourne  Writer’s  League  673 
Melies,  George  195 

melodrama  295;  American  572;  Victorian 
471-2 

Melville,  Andrew:  Pro  Supplici 

Evangelicorum  Ministrorum  in  Anglia 
ad  Serenissimum  Regem  244 
Melville,  Herman  566-8,  569;  and  Milton 
259;  authorship  553;  language  550; 
‘Benito  Cereno’  554,  567;  Clarel  567; 
The  Confidence  Man  567,  568;  ‘The 
Malcolm  Letter’  567-8;  Moby-Dick 
568;  Pierre  567,  571;  Redburn  567 
memory:  in  Shakespeare  204 
men,  American:  poetry  584—5 
Mendelssohn,  Felix  292 
Menippean  satire  362 
Meredith,  George  419,  439-40;  and 
Westminster  Review  421;  Diana  of  the 
Crossways  439-40;  The  Egoist  439; 
‘Lucifer  in  Starlight’  451-2;  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  439 
metaphors  75;  17C  poetry  237-8;  in 


Blake  365;  in  Chaucer  151 
Metaphysical  Society  465 
Methodism:  and  Wuthering  Heights  435 
Mew,  Charlotte  447 
Mexican  ballads  584 
Meynell,  Alice  447 
Michelet,  Jules  345—6 
Mickler,  Ernest  Matthew  626 
Middle  East:  and  18C  women  282 
Middle  English  116-46;  Chaucer  150-69; 
dialects  29;  morphology  26;  syntax 
54-66;  verse  30;  word  formation  32—3 
Middle  Scots:  morphology  27—8;  poetry 
136 

middle  verbs  49 
Middleton,  Thomas  228-9;  The 
Changeling  229;  A  Fair  Quarrel 
(with  Rowley)  229;  A  Game  at  Chess 
190;  The  Honest  Whore  (with  Dekker) 
219;  More  Dissemblers  Besides 
Women  2 1 9;  No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a 
Woman 's  219;  The  Revenger 's 
Tragedy  (with  Tourneur)  228,  229; 

The  Roaring  Girl  (with  Dekker)  228— 
9;  The  Widow  219;  Women  Beware 
Women  218,  229;  A  Yorkshire 
Tragedy  210,  229 
Midland  riots  201 
Mielziner,  Jo  625 
Miles,  Sophie  472,  473 
Mill,  John  Stuart  41 5;  and  Bowring  461 
Millais,  Sir  John  Everett:  Cherry  Ripe 
465 

Millay,  Edna  St  Vincent:  war  poetry  589; 

The  Murder  of  Lidice  589 
Miller,  Arthur  623-5;  and  Williams  624- 
5;  The  American  Clock  623;  The 
Archbishop's  Ceiling  623;  The 
Crucible  623;  Death  of  a  Salesman 
615;  Incident  at  Vichy  623-4;  Playing 
for  Time  623—4;  Timebends  617 
Miller,  Jonathan  539 
Milne,  Ewart  523 
Milosz,  Czeslaw  535 
Milroy,  Lesley  19 

Milton,  John  235,  250-60,  303,  405, 

434;  and  Aquinas  253;  and  Aristotle 
255;  and  Coleridge  378;  and  Joyce 
508;  and  Keats  354;  and  Melville  259; 
and  Petrarch  252;  and  Shakespeare 
253;  and  Virgil  257;  and  epic  warfare 
269;  and  monarchy  1 82;  and  play¬ 
houses  213;  and  politics  252-3,  260; 
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and  religion  250-1,  253;  and  science 

254— 5;  and  women  309;  biography 
259;  Prometheus  myth  362-3; 
religious  poetry  308;  Areopagitica 
256,  311,  363;  Camus  256;  De 
Doctrina  Christiana  257—8,  259;  The 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
258;  Eikonoklastes  256;  ‘Fair 
Offspring  Nurs’t  in  Princely  Lore’ 

256;  History  of  Britain  250,  261;  II 
Penseroso  251,  256—7;  L’Allegro  251, 
256;  ‘Lycidas’  257;  ‘Nativity  Ode’ 

366;  Of  Education  254;  Of  Reforma¬ 
tion  258;  Paradise  Lost  161,  182, 

213,  239,  250,  251,  252-5,  257,  258- 
9,  262,  269,  285,  318-19,  351,  353, 
357,  361,  363,  364-5,  452,  508,  583, 
594;  Paradise  Regained  255—6; 

Poems  256;  The  Readie  and  Easie 
Way  252;  Samson  Agonistes  250,  253, 

255- 6;  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis¬ 
trates  258;  Tetrachordean  Sonnet  257 

mime:  and  medieval  theatre  145 
minstrel  narration  1 3 1 
Mirii,  Ngugi  wa  644 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  A  179,  224 
Mistry,  Cyrus  684 
Mitchell:  Three  Expeditions  671 
Mitchell,  Silas  Weir:  Fat  and  Blood  575 
Mitford,  Mary  Russell:  Charles  the  First 
393 

Mizruchi,  Susan  567 
Mnthali,  Felix  652 
Mochica  language  5 
mock  epic  poetry  284 
modem  English:  language  27;  reference 
1;  syntax  34—54 

modernism:  and  20C  poetry  486-7;  and 
Joyce  505;  and  W.  Lewis  497—8;  and 
Yeats,  Eliot  and  Pound  586 
Modjeska,  Drusilla:  autobiographies  669; 
interview  670 

Modjeska,  Helena:  performances  472 
Moi,  Toril  175 
Moliere:  Tartuffe  632 
Molloy,  Georgiana  671—2 
monarchy:  authority  of  21 8;  desacralizing 
182 

monasteries  91;  architecture  89 
Moncrieff:  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  479; 

The  Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa  478-9 
Mondrian,  Piet  61 1 
Monk,  Samuel  277 


monomania:  and  Wuthering  Heights  435 
Monroe,  Marilyn  508 
Montagu,  Elizabeth  355 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  281,  282; 

letters  to  Pope  288—9;  portrait  283 
Montague,  John  531,  532 
Montaigne,  Michel  Eyquem  de  173^4, 
488,  586;  ‘Of  the  Cannibals’  304 
Monte  Christo  riots  471 
Montoya,  Jose:  ‘El  Sol  y  los  de  Abajo’ 

584 

‘Moonlighting’  (TV  series)  193 
Moore,  Edward:  The  Foundling  292 
Moore,  George  596;  The  Brook  Kerith 
489 

Moore,  John  Hamilton:  The  Young 
Gentleman  and  Lady's  Monitor  433 
Moore,  Maggie  668 

Moore,  Marianne  593,  598,  600—1,  607; 
and  the  Dial  601;  letters  601;  war 
poetry  589;  ‘The  Eternal  Eye’  601;  ‘In 
Distrust  of  Merits’  589;  ‘Marriage’ 
583,  585,  600,  601;  ‘The  Mind  is  an 
Enchanting  Thing’  601;  ‘Newly  Bom 
Woman’  601;  ‘An  Octopus’  585,  600; 
‘Those  Various  Scalpels’  601 
Moore,  T.  Sturge  516 
Moore,  Thomas  338,  382 
Moorhouse,  Frank  661,  663,  676;  The 
Americans,  Baby  676;  Forty  Seven¬ 
teen  676 

Moraes,  Dom  683 
moralities  146 

morality  tradition:  and  Jonson  225 
More,  Dame  Agnes:  translation  of  Divine 
Love  247 

More,  Hannah  280,  293,  306,  310,  319, 
374;  Slavery:  A  Poem  291 
More,  Henry  247 

More,  Sir  Thomas:  Richard  III  176; 

Utopia  173,  174,  177 
Morgan,  Sally  664;  autobiographies  669; 

My  Place  665 
Morley,  John  463 
Morning  Chronicle,  The  463 
Morning  Post,  The  463 
Moroccan  literature  657 
morpheme:  OE  literature  104 
morphology  6,  24—34 
Morris,  John:  and  medievalism  416 
Morris,  May  451 

Morris,  William  416,  446,  451;  News 
from  Nowhere  416 
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Morrison,  Arthur  444 
Morrison,  Blake  525 
Morrison,  Toni  567;  Beloved  573 
Morton,  Thomas  556 
Moryson,  Fynes:  Itinerary  304 
Moseley,  Humphrey  256 
Mosher,  Gregory  629 
Moslem  in  Cambridge  468 
mothers:  18C  281;  and  Drabble  513;  and 
Harwood  679;  and  Johnson  309,  310, 
321—2;  and  Lessing  513;  and  O’Neill 
620;  and  Shelley  386;  and  Woolf  503 
Motteux,  Peter  262 

Mountfort:  The  Launching  of  Mary  220 
Movement  461—2 
Mpina,  Edison  652—3 
Mucedorus  214 
Mudie,  Charles  444 
Mudrooroo  Narogin  659,  662,  664; 
autobiographies  669;  Doctor 
Wooreddy 's  Prescription  for  Endur¬ 
ing  the  End  of  the  World  665;  The 
Song  Cycle  of  Jacky  and  Dalwurra 
665;  Wildcat  Falling  664—5 
Mukheijee,  Bharati:  Darkness  686 
Mukheijee,  Meenakshi  681 
Muldoon,  Paul  530,  531-2,  535; 
‘Chinook’  531;  ‘Immram’  532; 
Tmmrama’  532;  Meeting  the  British 
531;  ‘Sushi’  531 
Mulgan,  John  694 
Muller,  Heiner:  terrorism  in  538 
Mulock,  Dinah:  and  G.  Eliot  422;  A  Life 
for  a  Life  422 
Mulso,  Hester  281 
Mulvey,  Laura  6 1 5 
Mum  and  the  Sothsegger  126 
Munatamba,  Pamwell  653 
Munday,  Anthony  224;  The  Downfall 
and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Huntington  (with  Chettle)  218;  Sir 
Thomas  More  191,  209,  214,  215 
Murdoch,  Iris:  and  philosophy  514;  The 
Book  and  the  Brotherhood  74; 
Metaphysics  as  a  Guide  to  Morals 
514;  Word  Child  514 
Mumane,  Gerald:  short  stories  668;  A 
Lifetime  on  Clouds  677 
Murphy,  Arthur  311-12 
Murray,  Les  528,  679;  interview  670 
music:  18C  282;  and  Ashbery  591;  and 
Bums  391;  and  Conrad  499;  and 
Defoe  323;  Dekker’s  songs  210;  and 


Hardy  440;  and  Herbert  245;  Jonson’s 
songs  239;  and  Keats  388—9;  medieval 
126—7;  Middle  English  drama  143; 

OE  92;  and  Shelley  387;  and  Yeats 
518 

Mynshul,  Geffray  247 
mystery  plays  1 43-4 
mysticism  142—3 
myths:  Australian  662—3 

Nabbes,  Thomas:  Covent  Garden  212 
Nabokov,  Vladimir  506,  563;  Pale  Fire 
375 

Nahal,  Chaman  685 
Naipaul,  Vidiadhar  684;  An  Area  of 
Darkness  683;  A  House  for  Mr 
Biswas  681—2 

names:  and  Bishop  593—4;  and  C.  Bronte 
433;  and  Burney  405-6;  in  Chaucer 
156;  in  Dickens  428;  of  More’s  wife 
177;  in  Synge  542;  in  Thiong’o’  643— 
4;  see  also  onomastics 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  339;  and  Coleridge 
348 

Narayan,  R.  K.  685 
narcissism:  and  Byron  385 
narrative  closure:  in  Chaucer  158 
narrative  fiction:  Australian  661 
narratives:  19C  413— 14;  discourse 
representation  in  74—5 
Nashe,  Thomas  176;  and  Shakespeare 
1 90;  Summer ’s  Last  Will  and 
Testament  217 
Nasiru,  Akanji  650 
National  Reformer  461—2 
National  Review  466 
nationalism  347-8;  in  18C  279;  and 
Blake  367;  and  Tennyson  454 
nationality:  African  655;  Victorian  412 
natural  history:  and  18C  novel  322;  and 
Victorians  416-17 

nature:  in  Chaucer  153;  and  T.  S.  Eliot 
522 

negation:  language  36-7 
Nelson,  Horatio  339 
Nesbit,  E.:  fantasies  420 
Netherlands:  language  14,  42;  and  Milton 
259;  and  Swift  302—3 
new  historicism  234-5;  and  18C  277; 
and  Arnold  446;  and  Enlightenment 
274—5;  and  Victorian  drama  470;  and 
Victorian  studies  413 
New  Republic  5 1 8 
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New  York  Times  608 
New  Zealand  English  13,  23 
New  Zealand  literature  688-96 
Newcastle,  Margaret,  duchess  of  see 
Cavendish 

Newman,  John  Henry  413;  and  Kingsley 
415;  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  415 
newspapers:  Australian  660—1 ;  Victorian 
459-60,  462-3 

Newton,  Isaac  247,  303;  Optics  291 
Newton,  John  285 
Nice  Wanton  176 
Nicholas,  T.  E.  523 

Nichols,  Peter  618;  Privates  on  Parade 
536 

Nichols,  Robert  540 
nicknames  70-1 
Niedecker,  Lorine  601 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich  224,  595;  and  Blake 
361-2;  and  Emerson  561-2;  and 
Yeats  519;  and  intertextual  readings 
606;  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra  622 
Nigeria:  obituaries  7 
Nigerian  literature:  drama  650-1 ;  novels 
640,  650;  poetry  642 
‘nigger’  minstrels:  Victorian  theatre  479 
nightingales:  and  Milton  256 
Nineteenth  Century  464,  465 
Nisbett,  Louisa  473 
Nixon,  John  329 
Nkrumah,  Kwame  641 
nobility:  and  Chaucer  151 
Noble,  Adrian  192 
Noble,  Francis  323 
Noises  Off  536 

nonconformity:  and  Bunyan  271 
Norden,  John  221 
Noren,  Lars  620 
Norgate,  Edmund  178 
Norman,  Marsha  616 
Norris,  Christopher  496 
North,  Francis:  The  Kentish  Barons  394 
North  African  literature  656-8 
North  America:  Australian  studies  in  659 
Norton,  Thomas:  Gorboduc  (with 
Sackville)  228 
Norwegian  language  14 
Norwich:  dialects  3;  Renaissance  drama 
212 

novels  see  fiction 

Nowra,  Louis:  The  Summer  of  the  Aliens 
667 

Ntaba,  Jolly  Max  652-3 


number:  grammatical  3 1 
Nunn,  Trevor  193 
nutshells:  at  Rose  theatre  212 
Nyembezi,  C.  L.  S.  648 

Oakes,  Urian  556 
Obafemi,  Olu  650 
obituaries:  Nigeria  7 
objects:  in  grammar  50 
occultism:  and  Pound  603,  604;  in 
Victorian  period  414 
OE:  language  28,  29;  literature  82—113; 
morphology  25-6;  place-names  67-9; 
syntax  54-66;  and  Victorians  416 
office  books  86—7 
Ogilby,  John  262 
Oguibe,  Olu  653-4 
O’Hara,  Frank  601;  and  religion  551 
Ojaide,  T.  :  Labyrinths  of  the  Delta  640 
Okara,  Gabriel  651 
O’Keefe,  John  296 
O’Keefe,  Katherine  O’Brien:  Visible 
Song  96 

Okigbo,  Christopher  651;  Labyrinths  654 
Okri,  Ben:  The  Famished  Road  686 
Old  Price  riots  470-1 
Oldham,  Sir  John  262 
Oldys,  William  31 1 

Oliphant,  Margaret:  Miss  Marjoribanks 
440 

Olivier,  Laurence  192,  203 

Olson,  Charles  601;  and  influence  603; 

The  Maximus  Poems  589 
Omai  309 
Omotoso,  Kole  650 
Once  a  Week  465 
O’Neill,  Ella,  James  and  Jamie  620 
O’Neill,  Eugene  345,  619-22,  629; 
family  620;  All  God’s  Chillun  Got 
Wings  620;  The  Calms  of  Capricorn 
621;  Days  Without  End  619;  Desire 
Under  the  Elms  621;  Dynamo  620; 
Education  of  Henry  Adams  620; 
Emperor  Jones  621—2,  629;  Hair  of 
the  Dog  621;  The  Hairy  Ape  621, 

622;  The  Iceman  Cometh  615,  620, 
621;  Long  Day's  Journey  into  Night 
621,  622;  Marco  Millions  619,  621;  A 
Moon  for  the  Misbegotten  621;  More 
Stately  Mansions  621,  622;  The 
Movie  Man  621;  The  Sniper  621; 
Strange  Interlude  620,  622;  ‘A  Tale 
of  Possessors  Self  Possessed’  620—1; 
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‘Tomorrow’  620;  A  Touch  of  the  Poet 
620,  621,  622;  Trifles  622 
O’Neill,  Michael  516 
onomastics  66-71 
On  the  Boiler  5 1 8 
Onwueme,  Tess  650 
Oodgeroo  Nunukul:  Stradbroke 
Dreamtime  664 
Open  Theatre  6 1 8 
optical  theories:  Victorian  453 
Oracle  of  Reason  461—2 
Oracles  and  Miracles  690 
Orage,  A.  R.  604 

oral  poetry:  American  583;  Mexican  584 
oral  tradition:  and  French  language 
African  drama  649;  Kalenjin  people 
644;  Middle  Ages  124;  New  Zealand 
692;  and  Nigerian  drama  651;  OE  95, 
104—5;  Yoruba  651 
Order  of  the  World,  The  1 07 
oriental  tales  305;  Byron  382-3 
orientalism:  18C  330;  and  De  Quincey 
400;  Romantic  338;  and  Shelley  387 
Ormulum  23 
Orosius  89,  106,  111 
orthography  23-4;  OE  89,  108 
Orton,  Joe:  and  postmodernism  541; 

Entertaining  Mr  Sloane  626 
Orwell,  George  496—7;  and  Lawrence 
496;  wartime  experiences  497; 

Homage  to  Catalonia  496;  Nineteen 
Eighty-Four  496-7;  ‘Such,  Such  Were 
the  Joys’  496 
Osborne,  John  536 
Osborne,  Thomas  3 1 1 
O’Shaughnessey,  Arthur  519 
Osofisan,  Femi  641-2,  650;  and  oral 
literature  651;  Birthdays  Are  Not  for 
Dying  651;  Kolera  Kolej  641-2; 
Morountodun  641-2;  Once  Upon 
Four  Robbers  641—2 
Ossian  282,  313 
Ostriker,  Alicia  601 
Osundare,  Niyi  642,  651 
Otway,  Thomas  295 
Ouologuem,  Yambo:  Le  Devoir  de 
Violence  639 
Our  Exagmination  506 
outlaws:  Middle  Ages  119 
Ovid  599;  and  Chaucer  167;  and  Irish 
poets  532;  Metamorphoses  127,  179; 
Metamorphoses  III  70 
Owen,  Harold  516 


Owen,  Robert  Dale  456 
Owen,  Wilfred  514—15,  515-16,  589; 
language  5 1 5—1 6 

ownership:  Victorian  play  texts  477 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  463 
Oxford  English  Dictionary  381 
Oxford  University:  manuscripts  141 
Oxford’s  men  215 
Oxley,  William  529 
Oyekunle,  Segun  650 
Oyono-Mbia,  Guillaume  642 

Pacific,  South:  18C  perceptions  of  284; 
children’s  literature  660;  literature 
688-97;  myths  and  heroes  662—3;  oral 
poetry  583 

paganism:  place-names  69 
Page,  Walter  Hines  468 
Paine,  Thomas  343,  345,  365,  366,  381, 
397-8;  Common  Sense  398;  The 
Crisis  398 

painting:  18C  283—4;  and  Dryden  265; 
Pre-Raphaelite  447;  and  Thackeray 
424;  and  Williams  and  Stevens  61 1 
Pakistani  English  14 
Palenquero  language  9 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  468 
Palmer,  Michael:  language  poetry  588 
Palmer,  William  460 
Paltock,  Robert:  Peter  Wilkins  401 
Panjabi  language  15 
Pantolabus,  Ponce  (John  Huntington): 

‘The  genealogy e  ofheresye’  179 
pantomime  staging  296 
Papua  New  Guinea:  Australian  women  in 
669; language  1 1-12 
Parades,  Americo:  The  Mexican  Corrido 
584 

paradigm  cohesion:  language  28-9 
parasitic  gaps  50-1 
Paris:  and  19C  415 
Paris  Psalter  84 

Park,  Ruth:  A  Fence  Around  the  Cuckoo 
669;  The  Harp  in  the  South  669 
Park  theatre  471 
Parker,  Matthew  110,  111 
Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages,  The  126 
Parnell,  Charles  Stewart  505-6 
parodies:  Romantic  period  341 
Parry,  Adam  643 
parsonage  romances  572 
Parthasarathy,  R.  683 
Partridge,  Eric  519 
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Partridge,  John  300,  305 
Pascal,  Blaise  349 
Passerini,  Luisa  141 
Pasternak,  Boris  530 
Pas  ton  Letters,  The  61 
Patel,  Gieve  683,  684 
patent  system:  and  Dickens  430 
Pater,  Walter  416,  417—19;  and 
Tennyson  419;  authority  418; 
historicism  417—18;  style  419; 
Appreciations  418;  Gaston  de  Latour 
417;  ‘Leonardo’  418;  Marius  the 
Epicurean  418,  419;  Plato  and 
Platonism  418;  Studies  in  the  History 
of  the  Renaissance  418 
paternalism:  and  S.  Scott  326—7 
Paternoster  III  96 

Paterson,  A.  B.:  ballads  672—3;  ‘Waltzing 
Matilda’  672 
Patience  128 

Patmore,  Coventry:  and  feminism  451; 

The  Angel  in  the  House  451 
patrimony:  and  Woolf  503 
patronage:  and  Johnson  309—10;  royal 
118;  and  Swift  301;  and  Yeats  518 
pattern  poetry  238;  and  Herbert  245 
Paul,  Charles  Kegan  460 
Paulin,  Tom  530,  531;  ‘The  Caravans  at 
Ltineberg  Heath’  531 
Pavel,  Thomas  228 
Pavier,  Thomas:  life  of  210 
Pavier  Quartos  210 
p’Bitek,  Okot  644,  651,  654;  Song  of 
Lawino  642—3,  654;  Song  of  Soldier 
654 

Peacham  drawing  214 
Peacock,  Thomas:  The.  Four  Ages  of 
Poetry  388 

Peake,  Richard  Brinsley:  Presumption 
374 

Pearl  127 

Pecock,  Reginald  1 25 

pedagogical  stylistics  72—3 

Peguy,  Charles  515 

Pembroke,  Earl  of  226 

Penny  Magazine,  The  462 

Pepys,  Samuel  271—2;  and  books  271—2; 

medieval  manuscripts  125;  Diary  271 
Peraldus,  William:  Summa  vitiorum  122 
Percy,  Thomas  344 
Perec,  Georges  491 

performances:  and  Australian  literature 
663-4;  outdoor  539 


Peri  Didaxeon  83 
periodical  verse  341 
periodicals:  CD-ROM  subject  indexes 
467 

periphrastic  verbs  57 
Perkins,  Charles:  biography  670 
Perkins,  William  226 
Perry,  Bliss  468 
personal  names  70-1 
perversion:  and  Victorian  religion  415 
Petrarch:  and  Milton  252;  and  Spenser 
185 

Petronius  Arbiter  268 
Pettitt,  Henry  (with  Harris):  Human 
Nature  479 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart  552,  572 

Phelps,  Samuel  193,  480 

Philip,  Jock:  A  Man ’s  Country  693 

Philips,  Katherine  262,  268;  letters  268 

Phillips,  Caryl  648 

philosophy:  and  Murdoch  514 

Phiz:  Dickens  illustrations  426,  428,  429 

Phoenix,  The  97 

phonaesthesia  23—4 

phonemic  grids  6 

phonetics  2,  22—4 

phonology  22-4 

photography:  in  Soyinka  641;  and 
Tennyson  453;  and  Victorian  novels 
434 

Physica  Plinii  1 1 2 
physics:  Victorian  415 
physiognomy:  and  Dickens  429 
Picasso,  Pablo  605;  Guernica  490;  ‘Head 
of  Horse’  490 
Pictorial  Times  464 
picturesque  338 
Piers  Plowman  351 

Pinero,  Arthur  Wing  469,  476;  earnings 
476;  place  in  drama  478;  play  texts 
477;  women  characters  540;  The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  474,  476;  The 
Thunderbolt  478 
Pinner  of  Wakefield  217 
Pinter,  Harold  541-2,  618;  and  French 
Lieutenant’s  Woman  541;  madness  in 
541;  terrorism  in  538;  ‘Black  and 
White’  541;  The  Caretaker  536;  Old 
Times  541—2,  629 

Piozzi,  Hester  (formerly  Thrale)  305-6, 
309,  315;  letters  317;  Observations 
and  Reflections  310 
Pitt,  Cecil  475 
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Pitt,  William  339 

Pix,  Mary  293;  The  Beau  Defeated  292 
Pixerecourt  471 
Plaatje,  Sol:  Mhudi  655 
Place,  Francis  470 
place:  and  Victorians  415—16 
place-names  67—70,  93-4 
Planche,  James  Robinson  469;  earnings 
476 

plant  names:  OE  90 
Plath,  Sylvia  525,  529,  601-2;  The 
Colossus  601,  602;  ‘Daddy’  602; 
‘Electra  on  Azalea  Path’  602;  ‘The 
Lady  and  the  Earthenware  Head’  602; 
‘Lady  Lazarus’  601;  ‘Metaphors’  602; 
‘Miss  Drake  Proceeds  to  Supper’  602 
Plato  173;  Timaeus  244 
Play  of  the  Sacrament  119,  120 
play  texts:  Victorian  477 
playwrights:  Victorian  476-8 
Plessner,  Helmuth  608 
Plotinus  519 

pluricentric  languages  1 7 
Plutarch  201,  377;  Life  of  Brutus  200 
poaching  236 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan  414,  563-4;  and 
Tennyson  453;  and  plagiarism  553—4; 
authorship  553;  ‘The  Black  Cat’  564; 
‘The  Cask  of  Amontillado’  563,  564; 
Eureka  553;  ‘Ligeia’  564;  ‘The 
Murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue’  564;  ‘The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roget’  564; 
Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  554, 
564;  ‘The  Purloined  Letter’  564;  ‘The 
Tell-Tale  Heart’  564 
poetic  language:  and  Johnson  306,  312 
poetic  narrative  1 82 
poetry:  16C  171-2,  178-85;  17C  237- 
46,  262; 18C  284-91;  20C  514-35; 
20C  American  582-612;  and  art  234; 
Australian  677-80;  Indian  683—4; 
influence  on  prose  57—8;  Middle 
English  137-9;  New  Zealand  695-6; 
nonsense  71-2;  OE  95-7;  popular 
121,  137—8;  and  print  180;  Romantic 
336—93;  stylistics  73;  Victorian 
445-57 
Poetry  612 

Poetry  and  Drama  5 1 5 
Poirier,  Richard  597 
Polanski,  Roman  192,  193 
Poley,  Robert  222 

Polidori,  John  William:  biography  337, 


382,  405;  Ernestus  Berchtold  382; 
Vampyre  337,  357,  382,  405 
Polish-Australian  literature  668 
political  literature:  17C  235 
political  pamphlets:  18C  298 
political  poetry  342 
political  prints:  18C  283 
political  theatre  537—8 
politics:  17C  264;  and  American 
literature  550;  and  Bacon  248;  and 
T.  S.  Eliot  520;  and  Fielding  324;  and 
Heaney  534;  and  Johnson  311;  and 
Jonson  240;  and  Keats  389-90;  and 
W.  Lewis  497;  and  Milton  252—3, 

260;  and  Renaissance  drama  218—20, 
228—9,  230;  and  Shakespeare  196, 

198;  and  Swift  298,  299;  and 
Wollstonecraft  394—5 
Polo,  Marco  619 
Pomerance,  Bernard  539 
Ponsonby,  Mary  Elizabeth:  and  G.  Eliot 
436 

Poole,  Thomas  339 

Pope,  Alexander  274,  286-7,  294,  309, 
324,  527;  and  Creech  269;  and 
Johnson  287,  309;  and  Jonson  288; 
edition  of  Shakespeare  288;  letters 
288—9;  ‘Congenial  Souls’  288;  The 
Dunciad  283,  288,  520,  596; 

Epilogue  to  the  Satires  288;  Epistle  II 
288;  Epistle  to  Bathurst  288;  Epistle 
to  Dr  Arbuthnot  287,  326;  Essay  on 
Man  268,  286,  309;  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  284,  287;  Temple  of  Fame  168 
popular  belief:  Middle  Ages  142 
popular  culture:  in  East  Africa  652 
popular  fiction:  20C  489 
Popular  Mechanics  470 
popular  poetry:  medieval  121;  Middle 
English  137-8 
popular  theatre:  African  638 
Pordage,  Samuel:  Mundorum  Explicatio 
239 

Porter,  K.  A.:  Flowering  Judas  74 
Porter,  Peter:  poetry  679 
portraits:  Elizabeth  I  176;  in  Bedford 
Psalter  Hours  1 55 
Pory,  John  210 

possession,  literary:  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  372—3 

postcolonialism:  and  American  literature 
555,  567;  Indian  684—5;  and  Whitman 
569 
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postculturalism:  and  Joyce  508 
postmodernism:  and  Ackroyd  513;  in 
Africa  638-9;  and  poetry  71-2,  528; 
and  Renaissance  176;  and  Romantic 
period  341;  and  Shakespeare  194;  and 
Woolf  503 

poststructuralism:  and  Swift  299 
Pottle,  Frederick  A.  313 
Pound,  Ezra  518,  584,  596,  602—5,  606; 
and  Emerson  603;  and  Whitman  603; 
and  Yeats  519;  and  America  603;  and 
imagism  587;  aesthetics  520,  585-6; 
on  great  literature  490;  rhetorical 
devices  603;  war  poetry  589;  Cantos 
519,  603,  604,  605;  ‘Connections’ 

605;  Des  Imagistes  587;  Gaudier- 
Brzeska  604;  Guide  to  Kulchur  604; 
‘Malatesta  Cantos’  519;  Pisan  Cantos 
586;  ‘Portrait  d’une  Femme’  600-1, 
605;  ‘The  Return’  605 
Powell,  Anthony  511-12;  A  Dance  to  the 
Music  of  Time  511—12 
Powell,  James  470—1 
Power,  Tyrone  479 
power:  and  poetry  5 1 9—20 
pragmatics  73—4 

Pratt,  Ambrose:  The  Big  Five  671 
Pratt,  William  468 
Pravda  537 

Praz,  Mario:  The  Romantic  Agony  420 
Pre-Raphaelites:  and  Dickinson  575 
Pre-Raphaelitism  446-7;  poems  and 
pictures  456 
prepositions  65 

preposition  stranding  46,  63—4 
Preston,  Thomas:  Camhyses  174,  227-8 
Preston  Chronicle  462 
Preston  strike:  and  Dickens  429—30 
Prichard,  Katharine  Susannah  662;  letters 
669-70 

Priestley,  Joseph  343,  344,  345,  381 

Prince,  Nancy  573 

Prince’s  theatre,  Manchester  480 

print:  and  Tudor  poets  180 

print  culture:  Romantic  period  398-9 

print  revolution:  and  Johnson  311 

printing:  18C  275,  290 

Prior,  Matthew  274;  early  verse  289 

prisons:  writing  in  137 

Pritchett,  V.  S.:  Dead  Man  Leading  500 

privacy:  and  Chaucer  155;  and  James  578 

Private  Eye  459 

Processus  Noe  145—6 


profit-sharing:  in  Victorian  theatre  476-7 
Prometheus  myth  362-3 
pronouncing  dictionaries  23 
property,  intellectual:  after  death  448—9 
prose:  OE  107-13;  Middle  English  140- 
3;  16C  176-8;  early  17C  246-8;  later 
17C  264,  271-2;  18C  297-319; 
influence  on  OE  poetry  96;  Romantic 
period  394—406;  Victorian  411—19 
prose  poems:  American  585 
prostitutes  and  prostitution:  and  Johnson 
310;  repentant  201—2;  Victorian 
period  449—50,  474 
Protech,  David  524 

Protestantism:  18C  280;  Renaissance  180 
Proust,  Marcel  5 1 1 
proverbs:  OE  83 

provinces:  Renaissance  drama  215 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Associa¬ 
tion  459 

Prynne,  J.  H.:  nonsense  poetry  71—2;  ‘Of 
Movement  Towards  a  Natural  Place’ 
528 

Prynne,  William:  Histriomastix  214 
psalters  83—4;  glossed  113;  and  Shake¬ 
speare  188—9 
psychiatry:  and  Plath  602 
psychoanalysis:  and  epic  poetry  181;  and 
H.D.  594-5;  and  history  487;  and 
modernism  486;  and  Wordsworth  375; 
and  Wuthering  Heights  434 
psycholinguistics  4 
psychology:  and  Johnson  308 
Psychomachia  84 

publishers:  relations  with  writers  449 
Publishers’  Circular,  The  461 
publishing:  17C  261-2;  18C  275;  African 
literature  649;  Australian  659;  history 
458-68;  Indian  682;  Victorian  417 
Pudsey,  Edward:  and  Shakespeare  191; 

‘Booke’  191 
Punch  464—5 
punctuation  24 

punishment:  in  Dickens  426;  and  Milton 
252-3 

Purcell,  Henry:  Dido  and  Aeneas  270 
Purchas,  Samuel  174 
Puritan  literature:  American  555-6 
Puritans:  Renaissance  drama  220,  226 
Pushkin,  Alexander  384 
Pym,  Barbara  511 
Pynchon,  Thomas:  and  science  589 
Pyne,  William:  Microcosm  347 
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Quakers  264 

Quarterly  Review,  The  385,  399 
Quayle,  Antony  193 

Queens’  College,  Cambridge:  Renaissance 
drama  213 

Queen’s  men  21 1,  215 
queens:  Middle  Ages  116-17 
querelles  des  femmes  1 76 
Quigley,  Austin  E.  619,  626 
Quirk,  Randolph  17-18 

R.  B.:  Orpheus  His  Journey  to  Hell  180 
Rabe,  David:  and  Vietnam  war  618; 
Hurlyburly  616,  633;  In  the  Boom 
Boom  Room  616 

race:  and  Africa  655;  and  American 
literature  554 
Racine  267 

Radcliffe,  Ann  274,  401,  573;  and 
romance  419;  The  Italian  319,  330 
radical  culture  342-3 
radicalism:  and  Clare  391;  and  Pater  418 
radio:  dramas  632—3;  and  Scottish  theatre 
538 

Raine,  Craig  528;  The  Electrification  of 
the  Soviet  Union  528;  1953  528;  The 
Onion,  Memory  528 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  177;  trial  236;  The 
Discovery  of  Guiana  1 74 
Ramanujan,  A.  K.  683 
Rambler,  The  286,  307,  311 
Rame,  Franca:  terrorism  in  538 
Ramsay,  Allan  274,  283 
Ramsey  Psalter  86 
Randolph,  Thomas  172 
Ransom,  John  Crowe  595,  598 
Ranters:  political  pamphlets  235 
Rao,  Raja  684,  685;  Kanthapura  687 
Rask,  Rasmus  29 

Rau,  Santha  Rama:  The  Adventuress  686 
Reade,  Charles:  letters  466 
readership:  Victorian  periodicals  462 
reading:  in  18C  278;  in  Australia  660-1; 
and  Dickens  424-5;  and  Johnson  311; 
Renaissance  drama  218 
reading  formations:  Victorian  414 
reading  practice:  Middle  Ages  121,  122 
realism:  and  20C  drama  536-7;  in  New 
Zealand  fiction  691 
Reason  573 
Reasoner  461—2 

reconstruction:  and  African  literature  645 
Reculver  monastery  87 


Red  Lion  theatre  211,212 
Redgrave,  Michael  193 
Reese,  W.  H.  523 

Reeves,  Clara:  The  History  of  Charoba, 
Queen  of  Egypt  305 
Reeves,  Gareth  5 1 6 
reference  works:  English  language  1-3 
reflexives  49—50 
reform:  and  poetry  341—2 
Reformation:  and  Renaissance  drama  220 
Regency  crisis  396-7;  and  Burke  317 
Regency  theatre  383 
Regnault,  Henri:  and  James  and  Mrs 
Ward  443,  576-7 
Reid,  Christina:  terrorism  in  538 
Reid,  John  314—15 
Reimer:  autobiographies  669 
relatives:  language  46-8,  62 
religion:  and  American  culture  551—2; 
and  American  literature  570-1,  572; 
and  Anglo-Saxon  women  94—5;  and 
Bunyan  271;  and  Coleridge  381;  and 
Dickens  427;  and  T.  S.  Eliot  520, 

521;  and  Hawthorne  565;  and 
Lawrence  494—5;  and  W.  Lewis  497— 
8;  and  medieval  women  116-18,  138; 
and  Milton  250-1,  253;  OE  90-1;  and 
O'Neill  619;  Protestant  evangelical 
280;  and  Renaissance  drama  215—16; 
in  Shakespeare  197;  and  Shelley  388; 
and  Thackeray  424;  Victorian  415; 
and  Wordsworth  375-6 
religious  fantasy  488—9 
religious  lyrics  122 
religious  nonconformity:  and  Piers 
Plowman  129 
religious  press  462 
Religious  Tract  Society  462 
religious  verse:  and  art  234;  and  Johnson 
308 

Rembrandt  234 
Renaissance:  American  554—5 
Renaissance  drama  207—31 
Renaissance  Italy:  and  Victorians  415- 
lb,  418 

Renaissance  literature  234-48 
Republican  464 

republicanism:  and  the  press  464 
research:  OE  83 
research  subjects:  language  19 
Resignation  97 
resultatives:  language  36 
retail  press  467;  Victorian  417 
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Review  461 

reviews:  20C  drama  539;  black  American 
writers  582-3;  Emerson  and  Thoreau 
562—3;  Victorian  461,  464 
revolutionary  drama  295—6 
revolutionary  politics:  and  Victorians  417 
Revue  Wagnerienne  506 
Reynolds,  Frederick  476 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua:  discourses  317; 

Ironical  Discourse  317;  Omai  283 — 4 
Reynold’s  Newspaper  462,  464 
Reznikoff,  Charles  587 
rhetoric  135;  and  Melville  567 
rhyme:  in  Chaucer  153,  155,  165 
Rhys,  Ernest  461 
Rhys,  Jean  322 

Rice,  Elmer:  The  Adding  Machine  619; 

Street  Scene  619 
Rice,  John  214—15 

Rich,  Adrienne  597,  605;  An  Atlas  of  the 
Difficult  World  605;  Time’s  Power 
605 

Rich,  John  296 
Richard  II  1 18 
Richard  the  Redeless  126 
Richardson,  Dorothy  488 
Richardson,  Henry  Handel  673;  ‘The 
Bathe’  673;  The  Fortunes  of  Richard 
Mahony  673;  The  Getting  of  Wisdom 
673;  Maurice  Guest  672;  ‘Two 
Hanged  Women’  673 
Richardson,  Jonathan:  portrait  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  283 
Richardson,  Samuel  274,  284—5,  324—6; 
and  Young  289;  letters  325-6; 
Clarissa  324—5;  Pamela  264,  322, 
326;  Sir  Charles  Grandison  71 
Richmond  theatre,  Yorkshire  296 
Ricouer,  Paul  567 
Riddel,  Joseph  595 

Riddell,  Elizabeth:  Selected  Poems  678 

Riddell,  Mrs  J.  H.  466 

Riddle  60  97 

Riddles,  The  99-100 

Riding,  Laura  605 

Riffaterre,  Michael  606 

Riis,  Jacob  571 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria  533;  and  Levertov 
599 

Riming  Poem,  The  97 
Ristori,  Adelaide  472 
Ritchie,  Anne  Thackeray  414;  fantasies 
420 


Ritson,  Joseph  344 

Rivera,  Jose:  Each  Day  Dies  With  Sleep 
632;  Red  Rainbow  632 
Rivington,  Charles:  New  English  History 
295 

Robert  of  Thornton:  The  Prose  Alexan¬ 
der  133 

Robertson,  T.  W.  477 ,  478;  ‘Theatrical 
Types’  474 

Robertson,  Thomas  469 
Robespierre,  Maximilien  339,  345 
Robins,  Elizabeth  539 
Robinson,  E.  A.:  laughter  586 
Robinson,  Mary  340;  street  poems  359 
Robinson,  Michael  Massey:  poetry  666-7 
Robinson,  Ralph  177 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  268—9, 
527;  ‘A  Letter  from  Artemisia  in  the 
Town  to  Chloe  in  the  Country’  286; 
Satyr  268,  287 
Rodgers,  Gaby  628 
Roethke,  Theodore  598,  599 
Rogers  573 

Rogers,  Harold  William:  biography  663 
Rogers,  Samuel  339 

Rolle,  Richard  142;  Commentary  on  Job 
125 

Roman  Britain:  place-names  68 
Roman  mythology:  and  Wheatley  560 
romance:  18C  novel  319;  American  566, 
and  Brookner  510;  and  Conrad  499; 
and  T.  S.  Eliot  521;  OE  83;  and 
Renaissance  drama  217—18;  Victorian 
novels  419—20 
Romance  of  Horn,  The  132 
romances:  Middle  Ages  131—4 
Romantic  drama  295,  393—4 
Romantic  literature  336-406 
Romanticism  337,  338-9;  ideologies 
354-5 

Rome:  and  Williams  610 
Rorty,  Richard  287 
Rose  theatre  211,  212,  222 
Rosin,  Lewis  259 
Ross,  Michael  L.  496 
Rossetti,  Christina  340-1,  414,  452-3, 
457;  and  fallen  women  447;  biogra¬ 
phy  452-3;  fantasies  420;  poetry  447; 
religious  poetry  452;  ‘Face  of  the 
Deep’  452;  ‘Goblin  Market’  446,  452; 
‘Maude  Clare’  465;  ‘The  Round 
Tower  at  Jhansi’  465 
Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  414,  446,  517; 
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poetry  447;  ‘Ave’  452;  ‘Jenny’  415 
Rotimi,  Ola  650 
Roughsey:  autobiographies  669 
Roumain,  Jacques:  The  Masters  of  the 
Dew  627 

Rousseau,  George:  Mirabilis 
Excrementum  327 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  292,  317,  395, 
396,  400,  405;  Emile  404 
Rowe,  Nicholas  278 
Rowell,  George  470 

Rowlands,  Graham:  Selected  Poems  611 
Rowlandson,  Mary:  Narrative  of  the 
Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs 
Mary  Rowlandson  557—8 
Rowley,  Thomas  391 
Rowley,  William:  A  Fair  Quarrel  (with 
Middleton)  229 

Rowson,  Susanna:  Charlotte  Temple 
559-60;  Lucy  Temple  559-60 
Rudd,  Steele  661;  On  Our  Selection  672 
Rudkin,  David:  The  Triumph  of  Death 
542 

Ruin,  The  97 
‘Ruiner  of  Men’  269 

Rukeyser,  Muriel:  war  poetry  589;  ‘Letter 
to  the  Front’  590 
Rune  Poem  13 

Rushdie,  Salman  512,  684—6;  Grimas 
685-6;  Midnight's  Children  685,  686; 
The  Satanic  Verses  684,  685,  686; 
Shame  682,  684,  685 
Ruskin,  John  413,  429;  and  architecture 
416;  and  medievalism  416;  ‘The 
Lamp  of  Memory’  416;  The  Stones  of 
Venice  415,  416 
Russell,  Bertrand  596 
Russia:  and  Crowley  515 
Russians:  and  T.  S.  Eliot  523;  and  Joyce 
506;  and  Wells  508-9 
Rutherford,  Mark  4 1 6 
Ruthven,  Lord  357 

Ryan,  Peter:  Fear  Drive  My  Feet  673—4 
Sacks,  Oliver  71 

Sackville,  Thomas:  Gorboduc  (with 
Norton)  228 

Sackville-West,  Vita  503 
sacrifice:  and  Marlowe  223 
Sade,  Marquis  de  346 
Sahgal,  Nayantara  685,  687 
Said,  Edward  567,  650,  682 
sailor  heroes:  Victorian  drama  478-9 


saints  138;  Anglo-Saxon  87;  Middle  Ages 
116-17;  and  place-names  68;  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral  91 
Saintsbury,  George:  biography  468 
Salisbury  Cathedral  91 
Sallust  177 
salons:  18C  281 

San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  618 
Sancho  398 
Sand,  George  388 
Sandburg,  Carl  605 
Sanderson,  George  272 
Sandy,  Sarah:  and  O’Neill  620 
Santayana,  George:  and  democracy  573 
Sappho:  myth  of  447 
Saramaccan  language  8 
Sargeson,  Frank:  ‘A  New  Tramp  Abroad’ 
694 

Saro-Wiwa,  Ken:  and  folk  tales  642; 

Sozaboy  652 
Sarraute,  Nathalie  488 
Sartre,  Jean-Paul  625 
Sassoon,  Siegfried  514—15,  516 
satire:  17C  247;  and  Gay  294—5;  and  the 
grotesque  490;  and  Keats  390;  and 
Swift  298 

Saturday  Review  468 
Saturn:  in  Chaucer  151 
Savage,  Richard  309,  312 
Saville-Smith,  Kay:  Gender,  Culture  and 
Power  (with  Jones)  693 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.:  and  spinsters  504 
Schama,  Simon  344 
Schelling,  Friedrich  379 
Schiebeler,  Daniel  153 
Schiller,  Johann  von  292,  295; 

Wallenstein  380 
Schlegel,  August  384 
Schlegel,  Friedrich  von  608 
Schleiermacher,  Friedrich  350,  351 
Schneider,  Alan  626 
Schoenberg,  Arnold  486 
scholars:  at  Salisbury  Cathedral  91 
Scholastica,  St  138 

Schopenhauer,  Artur  561;  and  Hardy  442 

Schreiner,  Olive  415 

Schroder,  295 

Schwartz,  Delmore  598 

science:  18C  275;  and  American 

literature  589;  and  Milton  254-5;  and 
Shelley  387;  and  Swift  302 
science  fiction  488-9;  20C  513;  stylistics 
75 
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science  journals:  Victorian  459 
Scientific  American  469 
Scorsese,  Martin:  and  religion  551 
Scotland:  and  Boswell  314;  Charles  Fs 
Edinburgh  pageant  236;  and  Johnson 
308;  and  Keats  389;  language  12,  14, 
27-8;  Middle  Scots  poetry  136; 
periodical  press  364;  place-names  68; 
see  also  Scottish 
Scotney,  Amanda  680 
Scott,  Geoffrey  313 
Scott,  John  A.:  narrative  poems  680 
Scott,  Paul  512,  685;  The  Raj  Quartet 
512 

Scott,  Sarah:  Agreeable  Ugliness  326; 

The  History  of  Sir  George  Ellison 
326;  Millenium  Hall  326 
Scott,  Sir  Walter  338,  375,  385,  405;  and 
G.  Eliot  437;  and  ballads  435;  and 
romance  419-20;  letters  466;  poetry 
392;  publishing  461;  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian  419;  Kenilworth  401;  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  337,  392; 
Marmion  392;  Waverley  novels  385, 
401 

Scotticisms  314 

Scottish  drama:  20C  536,  538—9 
Scottish  National  Players  538 
Scottish  poems:  of  Spanish  Civil  War  523 
scribes:  Middle  Ages  124—5;  OE  96 
Scriblerians  323 
Seafarer,  The  97,  98 
Seaman,  Julia  473 
Seasons  for  Fasting  96 
Sebbar,  Laila  656 
secrets:  in  Middle  Ages  1 56—7 
Secunda  Pastorum  145 
Sedgwick,  Catharine  Maria:  Hope  Leslie 
560 

Sedgwick,  Eve  Kosofsky  615;  Between 
Men  631 
Seferis  533 

Selden,  John  226;  and  Chaucer  154,  160 
self:  in  Hilton  142;  in  Middle  Ages  120 
self-love:  and  Milton  251 
Seltzer,  Mark  43 1 
semantics  4 

semiosis:  and  Joyce  507 
Semitic  language  5 
Senac  656 

Senkyi,  Kobina:  The  Anglo-Fante  639 
sensation  fiction:  and  Collins  439;  and 
Tennyson  455;  Victorian  414 


sensibility  280 

sentimental  comedy:  1 8C  292 
sentimental  tradition  559 
sepulchral  art  449 
serial  fiction:  Victorian  467—8 
serial  verb  constructions  8 
series,  book:  Victorian  460-1 
Seth,  Vikram  683,  684 
Settle,  Elkanah  264 

settlement  patterns:  Anglo-Saxon  England 
69 

7:84  theatre  company  538-9 
Severn,  Joseph  389 
Sewell,  Anna:  Black  Beauty  439 
Sexton,  Anne  605;  ‘All  My  Pretty  Ones’ 
605;  ‘The  Awful  Rowing  Toward 
God’  605;  ‘Teas  Foot’  605;  ‘Wild 
Animals  out  in  the  Arena’  605 
sexuality:  18C  drama  293—4;  18C  novels 
321—2;  and  American  literature  552, 
572;  and  Fletcher  231;  and  Gray  289- 
90;  in  Hardy  442;  and  Lawrence  495- 
6;  Renaissance  drama  218—20,  228—9, 
230;  and  Tennyson  454,  455;  and 
Victorian  period  414—15;  and 
Williams  610 

sexuality,  women’s:  in  medieval  French 
literature  1 17 

sexual  politics:  and  Goldsmith  294 
sexual  word-play:  in  medieval  literature 
120 

Shadbolt,  Maurice:  Monday’s  Warriors 
690-1 ;  Season  of  the  Jew  690 
Shaffer,  Peter  542;  Equus  542;  Lettice 
and  Lovage  542;  Yonadab  537,  542 
Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  3rd 
Earl  of  267,  274,  283,  303 
Shakespear,  Dorothy  604 
Shakespear,  Olivia  604 
Shakespeare,  William  177,  188—205, 

306,  527;  and  Blake  357;  and 
Boccaccio  191;  and  E.  Bronte  435; 
and  Byron  383;  and  T.  S.  Eliot  520-1; 
and  Garrick  278;  and  Johnson  306, 

307,  31  1-12;  and  Lyly  204-5;  and 
Marlowe  190,  221,  223—4;  and  Milton 
253;  and  Nashe  190;  and  Pudsey  191; 
and  Spenser  190;  and  monarchy  182; 
and  politics  196,  198;  and  Puritans 
226;  and  religion  197;  and  Victorian 
drama  475;  attribution  191,  209; 
culture  120;  drama  176,  180;  editions 
188-90;  histories  174,  195-9; 
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imagination  199;  infinitives  60-1; 

Irish  characters  479;  Katherines  1 76; 
performances  191—5;  and  Pericles 
191;  plays  63;  poetry  73,  189;  Pope’s 
edition  288;  romance  217;  signature 
189—90;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  191, 
209;  soliloquies  203;  sonnets  175; 
stylistics  76;  texts  173,  190-1; 
tragedies  199-205;  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well  70;  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
199,  200,  201-2,  575;  As  You  Like  It 
74;  Coriolanus  199,  201;  Hamlet  161, 
174,  189,  190-2,  195,  199,  200,  202- 
3,  214,  383,  431,  435,  472,  473,  520- 
1,  596;  Henriad  192;  Henry  IV  193, 
197-8,  200,  307;  Henry  IV  Part  Two 
193,  195;  Henry  V  188-9,  190,  195— 
6,  197,  198,  205;  Henry  VI  191; 

Henry  VI  Parts  Two  and  Three  196- 
7;  Henry  VIII  198—9;  Julius  Caesar 
190,  199,  200,  201;  King  John  197; 
King  Lear  176,  191,  199,  200,  204-5, 
211,  217,  234-5,  307,  325,  586; 

Love 's  Labour ’s  Lost  1 93—4;  A 
Lover’s  Complaint  189;  Macbeth  189, 
190,  191,  193,  199,  200,  204,  357, 
559;  Measure  for  Measure  229;  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  190;  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  1 90,  223—4;  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  190; 
Othello  191,  199,  203;  The  Passion¬ 
ate  Pilgrim  1 89;  The  Phoenix  and  the 
Turtle  1 89;  The  Poems  1 88;  The  Rape 
ofLucrece  189;  Richard  II  193; 
Richard  III  1 97 ;  Romeo  and  Juliet 
253,  288,  472;  ‘Shall  I  die?’  189;  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  189,  192,  193; 
The  Tempest  70,  1 74;  Timon  of 
Athens  199,  200;  Titus  Andronicus 
200-1 ;  Troilus  and  Cressida  1 99, 

219;  Twelfth  Night  220;  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (with  Fletcher)  209, 
217,  219,  230—1;  Venus  and  Adonis 
189 

Shange,  Ntozake:  For  Colored  Girls  Who 
Have  Considered  Suicide  615-16; 
spell  (9)7  631 

Sharma  684 

Sharp,  Evelyn  415 

Sharpe,  John  326 

Shava,  Piniel  Viriri:  A  People’s  Voice 
647 

Shaw,  George  Bernard  476,  480,  612; 


letters  466;  play  texts  477;  stage 
directions  542;  Arms  and  the  Man 
480;  Getting  Married  473 ;  John 
Bull’s  Other  Island  479;  Man  and 
Superman  473,  542;  Mrs  Warren's 
Profession  473;  Saint  Joan  542;  You 
Never  Can  Tell  71 

Shawn,  Wallace:  Aunt  Dan  and  Lemon 
633 

Shearer,  Jill:  interview  668 

Sheeron,  Bill  518 

Shelley,  Mary  404—5,  573;  and  Byron 
381—2;  letters  354;  Faulkener  393; 
Frankenstein  387,  401,  404—5;  The 
Last  Man  404;  Matilda  404 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  338,  375,  385-8, 
399,  404,  527;  and  Byron  381—2;  and 
Hunt  354; and  language  348-9;  and 
revolutionary  politics  417;  and  science 
387;  biographies  337,  386;  diaries 
386;  music  for  poetry  387;  political 
poetry  342;  Prometheus  myth  362; 
prose  388;  texts  353-4;  Adonais  386; 
Alastor  386,  387;  The  Cenci  387; 
Charles  the  First  393;  Defence  of 
Poetry  388;  ‘He  Doth  Not  Sleep’  388; 
Hellas  386—7;  ‘Hymn  to  Mercury’ 
387—8;  ‘Julian  and  Maddalo’  387; 
‘Magnetic  Ladies’  355;  ‘Mont  Blanc’ 
353;  ‘Ode  to  the  West  Wind’  607; 

‘On  the  Medusa  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’  608;  ‘Ozymandias’  386,  607; 
Peter  Bell  the  Third  386;  Prometheus 
Unbound  363,  386,  387;  Revolt  of 
Islam  388;  The  Triumph  of  Life  348— 
9,  388 

Shenker,  Israel  507—8 
Shenstone,  William  274 
Shepard,  Sam  619,  623,  628—9;  unpub¬ 
lished  material  628-9;  Fool  for  Love 
628;  A  Lie  of  the  Mind  628,  629; 
Tooth  of  Crime  615,  629 
Sheridan,  Frances:  The  History  of 
Noujahad  305 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  274,  295; 

language  294;  letters  294 
Sheridan,  Thomas  285,  297,  304 
Sherman,  Martin:  Bent  536 
Sherwood,  Mary  Martha  Butt:  The 
History  of  the  Fairchild  Family  406 
Shetland  dialect  59 
Shetty,  Manohar  683,  684 
Shevchenko,  Taras  66 
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Shirley,  John  160;  and  Richard  Rolle 
125;  actors’  lists  213;  social  views 
218;  The  Bird  in  a  Cage  219;  The 
Example  231 
Shona  poetry  645 

short  stories:  20C  487;  Australian  668, 
671;  Hardy  443 
Shorter,  Clement:  letters  466 
Shropshire  94 

Shropshire  Conservative,  The  463 
sibling  relations:  and  Austen  402—3; 

Renaissance  drama  229 
Siddall,  Elizabeth  414 
Siddons,  Sarah  293,  316-17,  396,  472 
Sidney,  Mary  172;  Psalms  181 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip  175,  176,  177,  180—1, 
519;  and  Herbert  244;  and  Jonson 
240;  sonnets  175;  Arcadia  180,  181, 
217—18;  Astrophel  and  Stella  181, 

244;  Cecropia  176;  Defence  ofPoesie 
176,  180—1;  Gynecia  176;  Psalms  181 
Siege  of  Jerusalem,  The  1 27 
Sierra  Leone:  drama  638,  642 
Sign  of  the  Cross,  The  475 
Silence  132 

Silliman,  Ron:  Ketjak  592;  Tjanting  592 
silver-fork  novels  421 
Simic,  Charles:  ‘The  Tomb  of  Stephane 
Mallarme’  605 
Simmons,  James  531 
Simoko,  Patu  653 
Simon:  autobiographies  669 
Simon,  Neil  632 
Simpson,  Louis  573 
Sims,  J.  Marion  566 
Sinclair,  May  488 
Singapore  English  13 
Singh,  Khushwant  685 
single  author  studies:  critique  of  509—10 
Sir  Amadace  133 
Sir  Cleges  133 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Carl  of  Carlisle  1 32 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  127—8; 

typology  122 
Sir  Gowther  132,  133 
Sir  Launfal  133-4 
Sir  Orfeo  133 
Sir  Percyvell  of  Gales  132 
Sir  Ysumbras  133 

Sitwell,  Edith  450,  583;  ‘On  My  Poetry’ 
516;  ‘Still  Falls  the  Rain’  516 
Skelton,  John  178-9;  macaronic  poetry 
136,  178;  stylistics  73;  The  Bowge  of 


Courte  178;  Colin  Clout  178-9; 

Speke  Parott  171,  178,  596;  ‘The 
Tunnyng  of  Elynour  Rummynge’  179 
Skinner,  Daniel  257 
slave  narratives  573 
slavery  264,  281,291,339,  398 
Slessor,  Kenneth:  and  death  678 
small  clauses:  language  36 
Smaragdus  109;  Expositio  libri  comitis 
109 

Smart,  Christopher  274,  290;  and  fantasy 
301;  Jubilate  Agno  279,  290;  The 
Midwife  290,  380 
Smethurst,  Thomas  460 
Smith:  The  Drunkard  472 
Smith,  Adam  277-8 
Smith,  Angela  653 

Smith,  Captain  John:  bibliography  556 
Smith,  Charlotte  319,  339,  340;  Elegiac 
Sonnets  392 

Smith,  Elizabeth  Oakes  572 
Smith,  Henry  Lee,  Jr  6 
Smith,  James:  checklist  659 
Smith,  John:  Map  of  Virginia  174 
Smollett,  Tobias  274,  278,  311,  326, 
327-8;  and  medicine  322;  ‘Abraca¬ 
dabra’  327-8;  History  and  Adven¬ 
tures  of  an  Atom  327-8;  Humphrey 
Clinker  322,  327;  Telemachus  328 
Snodgrass,  W.  D.:  After  Experience  585; 

Heart’s  Needle  585 
Snyder,  Gary:  and  Pound  603 
Sobol,  Joshua  539 

social  background:  OE  literature  86-94 
social  history:  18C  279—80 
social  views:  Renaissance  drama  218 
socialism:  and  feminism  473 
socialist  movements:  and  Shelley  387 
society:  Middle  Ages  120-1 
sociolinguistics  16—22,  63;  USA  9 
Sodom:  myth  of  557 
sodomy:  and  Clelland  326 
Sofola,  Zulu  650 
soliloquies:  Shakespearian  203 
Solomon  and  Saturn  83,  95,  111 
Somali  language  9 

Somerset:  place-names  67;  Renaissance 
drama  215 
songs:  Bums  391 
sonnets:  history  of  175 
Sorley,  Charles:  and  Berlin  515 
Soul  and  Body  96 

South  Africa:  fiction  74;  language  20;  see 
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also  Southern  African 
South  Africa  Indian  English  7 
South  English  Legendary,  The  138 
South  Pacific  see  Pacific 
Southampton,  Henry  Wriothesley,  3rd 
Earl  189 

Southern  African  literature  644—7,  654-6 
Southeme,  Thomas  269-70 
Southey,  Robert  392-3,  399;  parodies  of 
341;  The  Doctor  393;  Letters  from 
England  392;  Thalaba  the  Destroyer 
339 

Southwell,  Charles  462 
Southworth,  E.  D.  E.  N.  552 
Sowande,  Bode  650 
Sowerby,  Githa  539 

Soyinka,  Wole  537,  640-1;  The  Lion  and 
the  Jewel  641;  Madmen  and  Special¬ 
ists  641;  Myth,  Literature  and  the 
African  World  650;  The  Road  640-1 , 
651 

space:  and  Austen  403;  and  Australian 
literature  663 — 4;  and  T.  S.  Eliot  521; 
in  Hardy  442;  and  Marlowe  223;  and 
Romantics  359 

Spain:  and  Aldhelm  90;  in  Middle 
English  literature  120;  Renaissance 
drama  216,  219-20,  228,  230 
Spanish  Civil  War  489-90;  poetry  523 
Spanish  language  5 
Spanos,  William  287 
Spark,  Muriel  488 
speeches:  Elizabeth  I  176 
Speed,  John:  maps  174 
Spence,  Catherine  Helen  662 
Spence,  Thomas  341,  342 
Spender,  Stephen  523 
Spenser,  Edmund  179,  181-5,  405,  516; 
and  Petrarch  185;  and  Shakespeare 
190;  and  history  184;  and  monarchy 
182;  career  183;  dialect  183;  letters 
182,  184;  politics  179;  sonnets  175; 
Amoretti  183-4;  ‘Colin  Clouts’  182; 
Complaints  182;  Epithalamion  182; 
The  Faerie  Queene  171,  173,  174—5, 
181—2,  182,  183,  185;  Hymnes  183— 

4;  Prothalamion  182;  The 
Shepheardes  Calender  182,  183; 

View  of  Ireland  173,  184,  185 
spies  342 

Spinoza,  Baruch  247 
spinsters:  20C  504 
spiritualism:  and  Yeats  517-18 


sport:  in  Australian  drama  667 

sports  commentators:  solecisms  71 

Sranen:  language  8—9 

St  Augustine  Abbey,  Canterbury  87,  108 

St  Erkenwald  1 26—7,  1 29 

‘St  Mildred’  138 

St  Paul’s  Grammar  School  212 

St  Paul’s  theatre  213 

stage  directions  210;  of  Shaw  542; 

Renaissance  drama  221 
stage  structure:  Renaissance  212—13 
Stalin  506 

Stanley,  David:  AIDS!  The  Musical!  (with 
Jones  and  Berg)  618 
Stanzaic  Morte  Arthur,  The  132 
Starkey,  Thomas  1 82 
State  Theatre  Company  of  Australia  667 
Stavis,  Barrie:  Lamp  at  Midnight  632 
Stead,  C.  K.:  interview  689,  695 
Stead,  Christina  674;  letters  674;  For 
Love  Alone  674;  I’m  Dying  Laughing 
674;  Letty  Fox  674;  A  Little  Tea,  A 
Little  Chat  674;  The  People  With  the 
Dogs  674;  The  Puzzleheaded  Girl 
674;  Seven  Poor  Men  of  Sydney  61 A 
Stead,  W.  T.  468 
Steele,  Joshua  285 
Steele,  Sir  Richard  263,  274 
Stein,  Gertrude  583,  588;  The  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Alice  B.  Toklas  553;  Tender 
Buttons  585 
Stendhal  292 

Stephen,  Leslie  440;  and  Hardy  441 
Stephens,  John  247 
Sterne,  Jaques  329 

Sterne,  Laurence  328—30;  biography  329; 
letters  329;  The  Clockmaker 's  Outory 
328—9;  A  Sentimental  Journey  330; 
Sermons  328;  Tristram  Shandy  285, 
322,  328,  329-30 
Sterne,  Lydia  329 
Stevens,  Holly:  letters  607-8 
Stevens,  Wallace  606-9;  and  Williams 
610-11;  metaphor  611-12;  reality  in 
598;  war  poetry  589;  ‘Anecdote  of  a 
Jar’  606,  608;  ‘Auroras  of  Autumn’ 
587,  607;  Collected  Poems  607; 
‘Ekphrasis  and  the  Other’  608;  ‘The 
Emperor  of  Ice-Cream’  608;  ‘Final 
Soliloquy’  607;  Harmonium  606—7; 
‘Hymn  from  a  Watermelon  Pavilion’ 
606;  ‘The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key  West’ 
608;  ‘Lettres  d’un  Soldat’  589;  ‘The 
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Man  on  the  Dump’  606,  607;  ‘Music 
is  Feeling,  Then,  Not  Sound’  608; 
‘Notes  Toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’ 

611;  ‘Of  Modem  Poetry’  608;  Others 
607;  ‘The  Owl  in  the  Sarcophagus’ 
607;  ‘Ozymandias’  607;  ‘Peter  Quince 
at  the  Clavier’  606,  607;  Poetry  607; 
‘The  Silver  Plough-Boy’  611;  ‘The 
Snow  Man’  608;  ‘Sunday  Morning’ 
606,  607,  611;  ‘Theory’  608; 

‘Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a 
Blackbird’  606 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:  and  South  Sea 
islands  697;  letters  466 
Stoker,  Bram:  Dracula  420 
Stone:  Metamora  471 
Stoughton  Manuscript  239 
Stow,  Randolph  676;  The  Visitants  675 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher  552,  565,  572; 

Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin  472,  579 
Strahan,  William  Johnson  308 
street  names  69 
street  poetry  359 
street  theatre  539 
Stretton,  Hesba  406 
strikes:  and  Dickens  429-30 
Strindberg,  August  620 
Strobaeus  235 
Students,  The  193—4 
stylistics  71—6 

subjectivity:  of  Kempe  140—1;  Romantic 
350-1 

sublime:  American  569;  Romantic  349- 
50 

Suckling,  Sir  John  256 

Suffolk  93 

suffrage  drama  539 

Sun,  The  71 

Sunday  at  Home  462 

supernatural:  and  E.  Bronte  435 

Surette,  Leon:  A  Light  from  Eleusis  604 

Suriname  language  8 

surnames  70 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of:  sonnets 
175 

Surrey  theatre  477 

Suskind,  Patrick:  Perfume  356 

Sussex:  place-names  68 

Sutton,  J.  B.  526 

Sutton,  Thomas  227 

Sutton  Hoo  92-3,  97;  and  Beowulf  103 

Sutton’s  Hospital  240 

Suyemoto,  Toyo:  nature  poems  590;  war 


poetry  589 
Svengali  475 

Svevo,  Italo:  The  Confessions  of  Zeno 
330;  Short  Sentimental  Journey  330 
Swan  Sonnenschein  publishers  458 
Swan  theatre  212 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel  364 
Swenson,  May  609 
Swift,  Jonathan  277,  278,  309;  and 
Creech  269;  and  the  body  301;  and 
Ireland  282;  and  politics  298; 
Bickerstaff  Papers  300,  304-5;  fiction 
297-8;  Irish  pamphlets  297;  letters 
297,  375;  library  297;  life  297;  poetry 
289;  political  writings  306;  prose 
297-305;  satires  63;  Abstract  on  Free 
Thinking  305;  The  Argument  Against 
Abolishing  Christianity  300;  ‘The 
Author  Upon  HimselF  301;  The  Battle 
of  the  Books  300,  304;  ‘A  Beautiful 
Young  Nymph’  289;  ‘Dean  Smedley 
Gone  to  Seek  His  Fortune’  297;  ‘A 
Description  of  the  Morning’  300; 
‘Digression  on  Madness’  300;  The 
Drapier’s  Letters  297,  299,  301; 
Gulliver’s  Travels  298—9,  302—3; 
Horatian  poems  300;  A  Letter  from  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Ireland  297;  ‘A  Libel  on  Dr  Delany’ 
301;  Miscellanies  305;  A  Modest 
Proposal  297,  300,  304;  ‘Progress  of 
Beauty’  289;  The  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of-England  Man  304;  The 
Story  of  the  Injured  Lady  297 ; 
‘Strephon  and  Chloe’  301—2;  Tale  of 
a  Tub  298,  299-300,  303-4;  ‘Verses 
on  the  Death’  300,  301 
Swinburne,  Algernon  447,  457 
swine  symbolism  123—4 
Swing  riots  454 
Swithun,  St  86 

Sydney:  Australian  Writers  Fellowship 
673;  literary  life  667 
Sydney  Gazette  666 
Sydney  Morning  Herald  661 
Sydney  Sun  67  8 

symbolism:  and  Lawrence  494-5 
Symeon  of  Durham  91 
Symonds,  J.  A.:  and  Renaissance  418 
Symonds,  John  Addington  416 
Symons,  Arthur  450 
Synge,  John  Millington:  names  542; 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World  542 
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synonymy:  OE  literature  105 
syntactic  theory  52 
syntactic  variation  43 
syntax  34-66;  OE  83,  96 
syphilis  283;  16C  176 
systemic  linguistics  3 

Taggard,  Genevieve  599 
Taiap  language  1 1-12 
Tail l  of  Rauf  Coilyar  133 
Talfan,  Aneirin  ap  523 
Talfourd,  Thomas  Noon  373 
Tarlton,  Richard  21 1 
Tasma:  Monsieur  Caloche  672 
Tasso,  Torquato  173,  184;  Gerusalemme 
Liberata  181 

Tate,  Allen:  and  religion  551 
Tate,  Nathum  278,  325;  Dido  and 
Aeneas  270 
Tatham,  Frederick  365 
tattooing  283-4 

Tauchnitz,  Christian,  Baron  von  458 
Taylor,  Alfred  460 

Taylor,  Edward  557;  and  religion  556; 
and  science  589;  God’s 
Determinations  Touching  His  Elect 
557;  Meditations  557;  Preparatory 
Meditations  557 
Taylor,  Elizabeth  193 
Taylor,  John:  ‘Utopian,  Barbarian  and 
Barmooda  Tongues’  246 
Taylor,  Richard:  and  Pound  604 
Taylor,  Tom  465 

technology:  Victorian  theatre  469^-70 
temperament:  medieval  123 
Temple,  Minny  577 
Temple,  Sir  William  303,  304 
Temple,  William  Johnson  314 
Tennyson,  Alfred  413,  445-6,  448,  453- 
6;  and  Hallam  455-6;  and  Pater  419; 
and  Poe  453;  and  medievalism  416; 
and  the  novel  455;  and  sexuality  455; 
metaphors  455;  ‘Dedication’  454; 
‘Enoch  Arden’  455;  The  Holy  Grail 
419,  455;  Idylls  of  the  King  446-7, 
454,  455;  In  Memoriam  445,  446, 
453-4,  456;  ‘Lady  of  Shalott’  415, 
453,  454,  456;  The  Lover’s  Tale  453; 
‘Lucretius’  446;  Maud  453-^f;  ‘Morte 
D’ Arthur’  419;  ‘Oenone’  454;  Poems 
455;  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical  456;  The 
Princess  447;  ‘Tears,  Idle  Tears’  455; 
‘To  the  Queen’  454;  ‘Ulysses’  454 


Tennyson,  Hallam  449 
tenses:  language  38-40,  58-60 
Teresa,  St  438 
Teman,  Ellen  425 

terrorism:  and  modem  dramatists  538 
testimony  487 

text  production:  Middle  English  124 
texts:  copy  153;  Renaissance  play  173; 
Romantic  351—4 

textual  criticism:  Middle  English  124—5 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace  423—4; 
and  C.  Bronte  432—3;  and  Jews  423; 
and  publishing  417;  and  religion  424; 
art  criticisms  423-4;  letters  417,  421, 
466;  publication  423;  texts  423; 
treatment  of  writing  and  painting  417; 
Barry  Lyndon  424;  Henry  Esmond 
423,  424;  The  Newcombes  424;  Philip 
424;  Vanity  Fair  424,  433,  519 
theatre:  African  638;  South  African  646; 
see  also  drama 

theatre  constructions:  Victorian  469-70 
theatre  curtains:  Victorian  481 
theatre  designers:  Victorian  480 
theatre  history:  18C  296;  American  572, 
614;  Renaissance  210-16 
Theatre  Museum  475 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane  383 
Thelwall,  John  339,  342,  347,  379,  381; 
John  Gilpin’s  Ghost  341;  Ode  to 
Science  341;  The  Peripatetic  341, 

374;  Poems  341;  The  Poetical 
Recreations  of  ‘The  Champion  ’  341 ; 
The  Trident  of  Albion  341 
Theocritus  670 
Theodore:  Penitential  94 
theology:  17C  264 
Thiong’o’,  Ngugi  wa  642-4,  648; 

Decolonizing  the  Mind  643;  Devil  on 
the  Cross  643—4;  A  Grain  of  Wheat 
643;  Petals  of  Blood  643 
Third  World  literature  682 
Thomas,  Edward  514,  532 
Thomas,  Elizabeth  262 
Thompson  295 

Thomson,  James  278;  The  City  of 

Dreadful  Night  522;  Liberty  277;  The 
Seasons  376 

Thoreau,  Henry  550,  562-3,  570,  585; 
and  Emerson  562-3;  and  religion  551; 
and  transcendentalism  562,  610;  ‘The 
Battle  of  the  Ants’  73;  Cape  Cod  562; 
Walden  562,  563 
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Thrale,  Hester  see  Piozzi 

Thucydides  323 

Tieck,  Johann  Ludwig  292 

Tighe,  Mary:  Psyche  337,  393 

time:  Anglo-Saxon  92;  in  Dickens  428; 

and  T.  S.  Eliot  521 
Times,  The  460,  462,  463,  464 
Tipping,  Richard  680 
Tirso  de  Molina:  El  vergonzoso  en 
palacio  220 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de  573 
Todorov,  Tzvetan  661 
Tofte,  Robert:  Of  Marriage  and  Wiving 
243 

toga  plays:  Victorian  475 
Tok  Pisin  11—12,  47 
Toksvig,  Signe  518 
Toland,  John  303 

Tolkien,  J.  R.  R.  488-9,  510-11;  Lord  of 
the  Rings  5 1 1 
Toller,  Ernst  5 1 5 

Tolstoy,  Leo:  The  Power  of  Darkness 
621 

Tomlinson,  Charles:  and  Williamson  612 
Tompkins,  Jane  565,  578,  579 
Tonson,  Jacob  261—2 
Toole,  J.  L.  475 

Toomer,  Jean:  Cane  in  Crisis  582—3,  620 
topicalization:  language  48-9 
Toronto  Project  65 

Tourneur,  Cyril:  The  Revenger's  Tragedy 
(with  Middleton)  228,  229 
Toussaint  L’Ouverture  345 
Townley  play  cycle  1 1 8 
trade  journals:  Victorian  466—7 
tragedy:  in  Chaucer  153 
Traherne,  Thomas  238 
Trajan  129 

Tramway  theatre,  Glasgow  538 
transcendentalism:  and  Shelley  388;  and 
Thoreau  562,  610;  and  Williams  609- 
10 

transvestism:  Renaissance  drama  216, 
219-20,  222 
Trapnel,  Anna  173 
Trapp,  Joseph  291 

Traubel,  Horace:  and  Whitman  569-70 
travel  literature:  17C  236-7;  18C  281—2; 
of  Australian  women  669;  Romantic 
period  349—50 

Travels  of  Three  English  Brothers,  The 
214 

Travers  475 


Treadwell,  Sophie:  Machinal  622 
Tree,  Beerbohm  475 
Trelawney,  Edward  John  399 
Tremblay,  Michael:  The  Guid  Sisters 
538;  Les  Belles  Soeurs  538 
Trench,  Richard  Chenevix:  Study  of 
Language  454 
Trenchard,  John  280 
Trevisa,  John  of:  Polychronicon  125,  141 
Trilling,  Lionel  496 
Trinidadian  creole  9-10,  43 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  84 
Trinity  Gospels  84 

Trist,  Elizabeth  House:  Travel  Diary  558 
Trollope,  Anthony  419,  431-2;  Christmas 
in  431;  The  American  Senator  432; 
The  Bertrams  432;  An  Eye  for  an  Eye 
432;  Kept  in  the  Dark  432;  Lady 
Anna  432;  The  Landleaguers  432; 
Marion  Fay  432;  The  Prime  Minister 
432;  The  Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones 
and  Robinson  432;  The  Warden  431; 
The  Way  We  Live  Now  431-2 
Tucker:  autobiographies  669 
Tuer,  Andrew  White:  The  Follies  and 
Fashions  of  Our  Grandfathers  364 
Tully,  Richard:  A  Narrative  of  Ten 

Years  ’  Residence  at  Tripoli  in  Africa 
384 

Tunisian  literature  657 

Turgenev,  Ivan:  Nest  of  Gentlefolk  466 

Turner,  Brian  696 

Turner,  Ethel:  Nicola  Silver  672,  Seven 
Little  Australians  672 
Turner,  Frederick  Jackson  632 
Tuve  237-8 

Twain,  Mark  578—9;  and  Dickens  578, 
grotesque  in  490;  The  Gilded  Age 
576;  Hack  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer 
among  the  Indians  578;  Roughing  It 
579;  ‘To  the  Unborn  Reader’  578 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  The  1 43 
Tyers,  Thomas  315 
Tyler,  Margaret  175 
Tyndale  173,  176 

typology:  in  Chaucer  153,  157,  162;  and 
medieval  literature  121-2 

Ukrainian  theatre:  in  Australia  668 
Underhill,  Evelyn  516 
understanding:  ethics  of  350-1 
underworld:  radical  342 
United  Irishman  519 
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universal  languages  6 
universities:  teaching  of  OE  82 
Updike,  John  567 
Upward,  Allen  587,  604 
urban  dialects  3 

urban  poetry:  and  T.  S.  Eliot  522 
Urswick,  Christopher  173 
USA:  Gissing  in  444;  language  5,  9,  16, 
59-60;  manuscripts  125;  marriage 
advertisements  71;  onomastics  69-70 
Ushaw  College  86 
Usk,  Thomas:  ‘Appeal’  118 
utopian  writings:  women’s  264 

Vallombrosa:  and  Milton  258 
Vanburgh,  Sir  John:  The  Relapse  270 
Van  Vorst,  Marie  571 
Vashon  573 
Vasudev  684 

Vaughan,  Henry  234,  238;  ‘The  Garland’ 
245;  ‘The  Retreate’  74;  Silex 
Scinntillans  246 

Vaughan  Williams,  Ralph:  and  Herbert 
245;  Five  Mystical  Songs  245 
Vauxhall  gardens  282 
Vendler,  Helen  237—8 
ventriloquism:  and  Bernstein  591 
Venus:  and  Chaucer  152 
verbs:  morphology  27-8 
Vercelli  Book  Poems  100-1 
Vercelli  Homilies  90, 107-8 
Vergil,  Polydore:  Anglica  Historia  177 
vernacular  drama:  Middle  English  144 
verse  letters  340 
Vescie  a  Prestre,  Le  1 62 
Victoria,  Queen  427,  480-1 
Victoria  theatre  477 

Victorian:  drama  468-81;  novels  419-45; 
poetry  445-57;  prose  411—19; 
publishing  history  458-68 
Victorian  periodicals:  bibliographies 
467-8 

Victorian  studies:  and  Byatt  512 
Vida  Es  Suehol,  La  216 
Vidal,  Gore:  The  City  and  the  Pillar  562 
Vietnam:  language  14 
Vietnam  War:  American  theatre  of  618; 
and  Duncan  595 

violence:  and  Blake  344-5,  362,  365-6; 
verbal  619 

Virgil  599,  670;  and  Dryden  262;  and 
T.  S.  Eliot  605;  and  Milton  257;  and 
Pound  605;  Blake  illustrations  364; 


Aeneid  107,  127,  181,  270,  604; 
Pastorals  296 

virgins:  Middle  Ages  1 16-17 
vision  literature  141 

Vision  of  Edmund  Lever  sedge,  The  141 
visual  poetry  238 
Vitas  Patrum  91 
Vokins,  Joan  264 

Volney,  Constantin  F.:  Ruins  of  Empire 
344,  385 
vowels  22—3 
vowel  shifts  13,  23,  33 
Vows  of  King  Arthur,  The  132 
Vx or  Noe  118 

Wade,  Allan  518 

Wagner,  Jane  616 

Wagner,  Richard:  and  Joyce  506 

Wakefield  play  cycle  145-6 

Walcott,  Derek  528 

Waldere  107 

Walker,  John  285 

walking:  and  Keats  389;  and  Woolf  503; 

and  Wordsworth  368,  377—8 
Waller,  Edmund  308 
Wallis,  John  5-6,  248 
Walls,  Evan  269 

Walpole,  Horace:  and  ballads  435;  The 
Mysterious  Mother  394 
Walsingham,  Sir  Thomas  221 
Waltham  Abbey  91 
Walton,  Izaak:  Lives  272 
Walwicz,  Ania:  interview  670 
Wanderer,  The  97—8,  102 
Wandor,  Michelene  537 
Wang,  David  Rafael:  ‘The  Cassia  Tree’ 
(with  Williams)  610-1 1 
Wanjau,  Gakaara  wa:  Wa-Nduuta  stories 
644 

war:  in  18C  fiction  322;  and  W.  Lewis 
497 

war  journalism:  Victorian  464 
war  literature  489-90;  plays  618;  poetry 
589-90 

war  writers:  Australian  673-4 
Ward,  Glenyse  664 
Ward,  Mary  (Mrs  Humphry):  and 
Regnault  443,  576—7;  David  Grieve 
443 

Ward,  Nathaniel  556 

Warhol,  Andy:  and  religion  551 

Warner,  David  203 

Warner,  Susan  552;  The  Wide,  Wide 
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World  571 

Warning  for  Fair  Women,  A  218,  219 
Warren,  Robert  Penn  597 
Warton,  Thomas:  The  Pleasures  of 
Melancholy  277 

Wasserstein,  Wendy:  The  Heidi  Chroni¬ 
cles  616 

Waterloo  462,  466 
Watt,  Ian  277 

Watten,  Barrett:  trilogy  592 
Watts,  Isaac  285 
Waugh,  Evelyn:  Trilogy  512 
‘Wayle  Whyt  Ase  Whalles  Bon,  A’  137 
Weaver,  Harriet  Shaw  507 
Webb:  The  Garies  and  Their  Friends 
576 

Webb,  Francis:  religious  poetry  678 
Webb,  Mary:  The  Golden  Arrow  489 
Webb,  Philip  416 
Webster,  Augusta  447 
Webster,  Benjamin  476 
Webster,  John  230;  actors’  lists  213;  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  214—15,  216—17, 
230;  Westward  Ho  (with  Dekker)  219; 
The  White  Devil  210,  220—1,  230 
Weckherlin,  G.  R.  259 
Wedde,  Ian:  interview  689;  Symmes  Hole 
695 

Wedderbum,  Robert  341,  342;  The 
Horrors  of  Slavery  398 
Wedding  of  Sir  Gawain  and  Dame 
Ragnell,  The  132 
Weiner,  Nina  632 
Weldon,  Fay  488 
Wellek,  Rene  338,  359,  366-7 
Weller,  Archie  664;  short  stories  668; 

Day  of  the  Dog  665 
Welles,  Orson  192,  193,  632—3 
Wellington,  Arthur  Wellesley,  1st  Duke 
of  339 

Wells,  H.  G.  444,  496,  508-9;  and  Meek 
509;  and  Russia  508-9;  letters  466 
Welsh  poems:  and  Spanish  Civil  War  523 
Wendt,  Albert:  interview  689 
Wentworth,  D’Arcy:  political  satire 
666-7 

Werfel,  Franz:  Jacobowsky  and  the 
Colonel  624 
Wesley,  Charles  285 
Wesley,  John:  and  E.  Bronte  435; 

Journal  435 

West  African  literature  640-2,  650-2 
West  Midlands  place-names  68-9 


West,  Benjamin  310-1 1 
West,  Jane  402 

West,  Rebecca:  and  feminism  504 

West,  Thomas  376 

Westminster  Review  421,  461,  463 

Weston  522 

Wharton,  Anne  262 

Wharton,  Edith  577;  ‘Bunner  Sisters’ 

571;  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  571;  The 
House  of  Mirth  571 

Wheatley,  Phillis  560;  ‘On  Being  Brought 
from  Africa  to  America’  560 
Whelan,  Peter:  The  School  of  Night  221 
Whitbread,  Samuel  383 
White,  Antonia  488 

White,  Hayden  450;  and  Victorian  period 
416 

White,  Patrick  658,  663,  674—5,  676; 

‘The  Age  of  a  Wart’  675;  The  Aunt’s 
Story  674;  Badlands  675;  A  Fringe  of 
Leaves  674;  Riders  in  the  Chariot 
674;  Three  Uneasy  Pieces  675;  Tree 
of  Man  675;  The  Vivisector  675;  Voss 
675,  688 

White,  William  Hale  (Mark  Rutherford) 
416 

Whitehall  Evening  News  325-6 
Whitehead,  William:  The  School  for 
Lovers  292 
Whitfield  573 
Whitford,  Richard  143 
Whitman,  Walt  516,  517,  568—70,  585, 
611;  and  Pound  603;  and  transcen¬ 
dentalism  610;  biography  568; 
language  550;  Democratic  Vistas  569; 
Song  of  Myself  573;  White-Jacket  569 
Whitney,  Isabella  175 
whores:  and  mothers  620 
Widdemer,  Margaret:  The  Rose-Garden 
Husband  625—6 
widowhood:  Middle  Ages  1 17 
Wiebe,  Rudy:  The  Temptations  of  Big 
Bear  676 

Wife ’s  Lament,  The  94,  97,  99 
Wigglesworth,  Michael  557 
‘Wild  Colonial  Boy’  672 
Wilde,  Oscar  468-9,  536;  and  Disraeli 
422;  earnings  476;  novels  443-4;  play 
changes  475—6;  play  texts  477; 
radicalism  418;  Dorian  Gray  422; 
Lady  Windermere’s  Fan  475—6;  The 
Picture  of  Dorian  Gray  443—4 
Wilders,  John:  The  Lost  Garden  196 
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Wilkes,  G.  A.  669 
Wilkesite  Movement  306 
Wilkins,  George:  and  Pericles  191 
Wilkins,  John  5;  Essay  5 
William  Longspere  II  121,  138 
Williams,  Carolyn:  Transfigured  World 
417-18 

Williams,  Charles  488-9,  522 
Williams,  Helen  Maria  317,  355-6,  397; 
and  sexuality  400-1 ;  Julia  3 1 8; 
Letters  and  Sketches  318;  Letters 
from  France  377,  397,  401 
Williams,  Nigel  539 
Williams,  Stephen  680 
Williams,  Tennessee  616,  617,  618,  624- 
6;  and  Miller  624—5;  bibliography 
625;  Camino  Real  625;  Cat  on  a  Hot 
Tin  Roof  625;  The  Glass  Menagerie 
625—6;  A  Lovely  Sunday  for  Creve 
Coeur  625;  Orpheus  Descending  626; 
‘Portrait  of  a  Girl  in  a  Glass’  625-6; 

A  Streetcar  Named  Desire  625,  626; 
Suddenly  Last  Summer  625,  626; 
Sweet  Bird  of  Youth  625;  Vieux  Carre 
625 

Williams,  William  Carlos  587,  608,  609- 
12;  and  Pound  603;  and  Stevens  610- 
1 1;  editions  609;  imagery  612;  letters 
612;  metaphor  609-10,  611—12; 
reality  in  598;  ‘Asphodel’  612;  The 
Build-up  610;  ‘The  Cassia  Tree’  (with 
Wang)  610-1 1;  ‘Danse  Russe’  61 1; 
The  Desert  Music  611;  The  Great 
American  Novel  610;  In  the  American 
Grain  610;  In  the  Money  610; 

‘January  Morning’  611;  Kora  in  Hell 
585;  ‘A  Matisse’  611;  Paterson  609, 
610,  612;  ‘Polytropy’  612;  ‘Portrait  of 
a  Lady’  600-1 ,  608;  ‘The  Red 
Wheelbarrow’  612;  A  Voyage  to 
Pagany  610;  White  Mule  610 
Williamson,  J.  C.  668 
Williamson,  Nicol  192 
Willibald,  St  87 

Willis:  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  474 
Wills,  W.  H.  462 
Wilson:  Our  Nig  576 
Wilson,  August:  Ma  Rainey’s  Black 
Bottom  627 
Wilson,  Edmund  599 
Wilson,  Lanford  633 
Wilson,  Robert  631;  The  CIVIL  warS 
63 1 ;  Death,  Destruction  and  Detroit 


631 

Wilton,  Frederick:  theatre  diaries  480 
Wilton,  Jessie  H.  480 
Winchcombe  Psalter  86 
Winchester:  origins  92 
Winchester  Cathedral:  wall-painting  86 
Winchester  Style  92 
Wingfield,  Lewis:  Maria  Stuart  472 
Winner  and  Was  tour  1 26 
Winthrop,  John:  ‘The  Modell  of  Christian 
Charity’  557 
wisdom  texts  100 
Witte,  John  de:  Itinerarius  124 
Wittgenstein,  Ludwig  301;  Philosophical 
Investigations  514,  564 
Wittig,  Monique  488 
Woddis,  Carole  537 
Wohunge  142 

Wolf,  Christa:  and  Conrad  500;  Storfall 
500 

Wolfe,  George  C.:  The  Colored  Museum 
631 

Wolfe,  Thomas  381,  563 
Wollstonecraft,  Mary  318-19,  345,  355- 
6,  366,  394—6;  and  Coleridge  318, 

400;  and  Johnson  309;  and  The 
Emigrants  402;  and  sexuality  400-1 ; 
imagination  400;  political  theory  394- 
5;  Historical  and  Moral  View  318; 
Letters  from  Norway  318;  Letters 
Written  ...  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Norway  318,  356,  399,  400;  Maria 
404;  Mary  404;  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  of  Women  318,  319,  395-6 
Womack,  Peter  227 
woman:  new  472—3 

women:  18C  281;  and  18C  theatre  293- 
4;  and  Algerian  literature  657;  Anglo- 
Saxon  94—5;  in  Anglo-Saxon  art  83;  in 
Australian  theatre  668;  and  authority 
218;  and  Blake  360;  and  Chaucer 
151—3,  161—2,  163;  and  Dickens  425; 
fallen  447,  448;  and  friendship  360; 
good  120;  as  heroes  106,  140;  and 
Hoccleve  135;  and  Keats  357-8; 
language  of  20-1;  and  London  359;  in 
Macbeth  204;  and  medieval  romance 
133-4;  in  Middle  Ages  116-18;  and 
mysticism  142;  in  Papua  New  Guinea 
669;  and  power  573;  and  religion  138; 
Renaissance  176;  and  science  fiction 
513;  sexuality  117;  and  Swift  289; 
and  work  571;  and  Yeats  517-18 
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women  actors:  later  17C  263;  Victorian 
473 — 4,  480 

women  characters:  in  Australian  fiction 
666;  in  Byron  337,  382—3;  in  Dryden 
267;  in  G.  Eliot  436;  Renaissance 
175;  in  Thiong’o’  643 
women  Hamlets  472,  473 
women  journalists:  Victorian  465 
women  novelists:  Australian  663 
women  playwrights:  18C  292;  20C 
American  613-14;  suffrage  era  539; 
and  terrorism  538 

women  poets:  17C  237;  American  589; 
New  Zealand  696;  Romantic  340; 
Victorian  447—8 
women  readers:  Victorian  415 
women  rulers  216—17 
women  travel  writers:  Australian  669 
women  writers:  16C  172;  17C  262,  264; 
18C  280-1,  291,  319-20;  20C  488; 
Aboriginal  663,  664;  American  552-3, 
559-60;  Australian  668-70;  Colonial 
671-2;  French  488;  Indian  687; 

Middle  Ages  125;  Renaissance  175, 
235;  Victorian  414,  415 
women’s  work:  Middle  Ages  120 
Wonders  of  the  East  83 
Wong,  Jade  Snow:  Fifth  Chinese 
Daughter  553 
woodcuts:  Milton  258—9 
Woodford,  Samuel  285 
Woodhouse,  Richard  354 
Woodville,  Elizabeth  1 1 7 
Woolf,  Leonard:  and  V.  Woolf  501 
Woolf,  Virginia  450,  501—4;  and  G.  Eliot 
436;  and  Leonard  Woolf  501;  and 
children  501;  and  illness  501—2; 
diaries  235;  short  stories  487;  texts 
502;  Between  the  Acts  503,  504;  ‘The 
Mark  on  the  Wall’  74;  Night  and  Day 
502;  Orlando  502;  A  Room  of  One 's 
Own  502-3;  ‘A  Terrible  Tragedy  in  a 
Duckpond’  502;  Three  Guineas  589, 
To  the  Lighthouse  503;  The  Waves 
502;  The  Years  436,  625 
Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore  577 
Worcester:  Vitas  Patrum  91 
Worcester’s  men  21 1 
word  order  57—8 

word-play:  in  Chaucer  166;  in  Herbert 
243—4;  sexual  120 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy:  ‘Alfoxden  Journal 
375,  378;  ‘Grasmere  Journals’  353, 


378,  399;  ‘My  Second  Tour  in 
Scotland’  378;  ‘A  Tour  in  the  Isle  of 
Man’  378 

Wordsworth,  Richard  375 
Wordsworth,  William  336-7,  368—70, 

401,  456;  and  Coleridge  352,  368, 
379-80;  and  G.  Eliot  437;  and  Frost 
586;  and  Heaney  534;  and  language 
348;  and  walking  368,  377-8; 
displacements  359;  library  375; 
parodies  of  341;  poetry  337—8;  texts 
351-2,  368-71;  Adventures  on 
Salisbury  Plain  372;  ‘Anecdote  for 
Fathers’  347;  ‘The  Baker’s  Cart’  370; 
Ballads  371;  The  Borderers  337,  348, 
374,  376,  393;  Descriptive  Sketches 
375;  ‘Ecclesiastical  Sonnets’  375-6; 
‘Elegiac  Stanzas’  377;  The  Excursion 
368,  374,  375,  376;  ‘Home  at 
Grasmere’  374;  immortality  Ode’ 

377;  ‘Latimer  and  Ridley’  437;  ‘Lines 
Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge’ 
359,  371;  ‘Lucy’  poems  368,  371;  The 
Lyrical  Ballads  340,  368—70,  372, 

375;  ‘Michael’  373,  390,  586; 

‘Musings  at  Aquapendente’  375; 
‘Nutting’  74,  376;  ‘Old  Cumberland 
Beggar’  356;  ‘The  Pedlar’  391  \  Peter 
Bell  337,  348,  370;  Poems  357; 

‘Poems  on  Naming  Places’  368,  372- 
3'  The  Prelude  345,  348,  351—2,  357, 
359,368,  370,  371,374,  37^-7,  378, 
392,  397;  The  Recluse  352;  The 
Ruined  Cottage  352,  359,  375;  ‘Ruth’ 
374;  ‘The  Sailor’s  Mother’  371;  ‘She 
dwelt  among  untrodden  ways’  371;  ‘A 
Slumber  did  my  spirit  seal’  371;  ‘The 
Solitary  Reaper’  371;  ‘Strange  fits  of 
passion’  371;  ‘Tintem  Abbey’  373^4, 
398;  ‘Two-Part  Prelude’  370; 
‘Vaudracour  and  Julia’  377;  ‘We  Are 
Seven’  349 

work:  accidents  462—3;  American  571, 
and  Fielding  324;  language  at  4,  18, 
21;  and  Milton  251;  women’s  120 
working-class  press  461-2 
world  Englishes  15—16,  17 
World  War  I:  Australian  letters  671; 
poetry  514—15 

World  War  II  490;  and  American  women 
poets  589 

Wotton,  William  304 

Wright,  Joseph,  of  Derby:  Corinthian 
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Maid  283;  Experiment  on  a  Bird  in 
the  Air  Pump  283 
Wright,  Myrtle:  diaries  235 
Writer’s  League,  Melbourne  673 
writers:  after  death  448—9;  relations  with 
publishers  449;  see  also  women 
writers 

writing:  in  18C  278 

Wroth,  Lady  Mary  175,  235;  poetry  238— 
9;  Love’s  Victory  239;  Pamphilia  to 
Amphilanthus  239;  The  Second  Part 
of  the  Countesse  of  Montgomery's 
Urania  239;  Urania  239 
Wulf  and  Eadwacer  94,  97,  98 
Wulfsige,  Bishop  109 
Wulfstan  90-1,  96,  109,  110-11; 

Sermones  Lupi  1 1 0 
Wulfstan  II,  Bishop  91 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  173,  174,  179; 
sonnets  175;  ‘Blame  not  my  Lute’ 

179;  ‘In  etemum’  179;  ‘My  Lute 
awake’  179;  ‘They  fie  from  me’  179; 
‘To  rayle  or  geste’  179 
Wyatt,  Thomas  5 1 6 
Wycherley,  William:  The  Country  Wife 
270 

Wyclif  129;  De  officio  pastorali  142;  De 
papa  142;  Of  the  Church  and  her 
Members  142 

Wyndham,  Charles  475,  477 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure  1 26 

X,  Malcolm  488 

Yacine,  Kateb  657-8 
Yale  University:  manuscripts  125 
Yamada,  Mitsuye:  war  poetry  589 
Yarrington:  Two  Lamentable  Tragedies 
218 

Yeats,  George  517,  518 
Yeats,  William  Butler  517—20,  531,  618; 
and  Eliot  596;  and  Pound  519;  and 


occultism  604;  and  spiritualism  517- 
18;  and  women  517-18;  aesthetics 
585—6;  Automatic  Scripts  517;  Card 
File  517;  ‘The  Curse  of  Cromwell’ 
519;  Dream  Notebooks  517;  ‘Easter 
1916’  519;  ‘Ego  Dominus  Tuus’  522; 
‘Ille’  522;  ‘In  Memory  of  Eva  Gore- 
Booth  and  Con  Markiewitz’  519;  The 
Land  of  Heart's  Desire  518;  ‘Lapis 
Lazuli’  519;  ‘Leda  and  the  Swan’ 

5 1 9;  Michael  Robartes  and  the 
Dancer  519;  ‘On  the  Boiler’  518; 
‘Parnell’s  Funeral’  519;  ‘Poem  of 
Lancelot  Switchback’  518;  Poems 
518;  ‘The  Second  Coming’  517,  519; 
Sleep  Notebooks  517;  The  Tower  519, 
520,  586;  ‘A  Vision’  517;  ‘The  Wild 
Swans  at  Code’  518-19 
Yellow  Book ,  The  445,  468 
Yerierska,  Anzia  571 
York  play  cycle  146 
Yorke,  Henry  Redhead  470 
Yorkshire  place-names  67 
Yoruba  oral  tradition  651 
Young,  Edward  276,  357;  and 

Richardson  289;  letter  289;  Night 
Thoughts  291;  Resignation  289 
Young,  Mary  321 
Yule,  Henry  619 
Ywain  and  Gawain  132,  133 

Zambia:  poetry  653 
Zeffirelli,  Franco  193 
Zeller,  Hans  352 
Zimbabwe:  literature  653 
Zindel,  Paul:  The  Effect  of  Gamma  Rays 
on  Man-in-the-Moon  Marigolds  633 
Zukofsky,  Celia  612 
Zukofsky,  Louis  601,  612;  and  Pound 
603;  and  disjunctive  poetics  587; 
‘A-12’  612;  Anew  587 
Zwicky,  Fay:  interview  670 
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